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Iv  adding  to  our  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems,  his  Prose  works,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  confine  the  collection  to  his  acknowledged  works,  as 
they  were  published  with  his  own  final  revision.  The  ^' Table  Talk, 
**  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections,"  and  the  *'  Literary  Remains, 
published  since  his  decease,  afiford  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  what 
is  technically  called  '' book-Hiaking,"  which  have  appeared  in  modem 
times.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  them  must  satisfy  any  candid 
person  that  they  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  excludes 
such  compilations  from  a  permanent  place  in  any  collection  of  a  great 
author's  works.  They  are  made  up  chiefly  of  recollected  conversations, 
imperfect  notes  of  lectures,  and  notes  written  on  the  margins  of  the 
books  in  his  library.  Not  a  single  complete  treatise  —  not  even  a  finished 
essay,  can  be  found  in  the  volumes.  The  reader  will  therefore  not  be 
surprised  at  their  having  been  wholly  excluded  from  this  collection.  The 
same  principle  has  caused  the  exclusion  of  several  pamphlets  relating  to 

locaJ  and  temporary  politics. 
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No  writer  of  the  age  wai  more  the  theme  of 
panegyric  by  his  friends,  and  of  cennure  by  his 
enemicfi,  than  Coleridge.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  former  to  injure  him  by  extravagant  praise,  and 
of  the  latter  to  pour  upon  his  head  much  unmerited 
abuse.  Coleridge  has  left  so  much  undone  which 
his  talents  and  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to 
effect,  and  has  done  on  the  whole  so  little,  that  be 
has  given  his  foes  apparent  foundation  for  some 
of  tiieir  vituperation.  His  natural  character,  how- 
ever, was  indolent;  he  was  &r  more  ambitious 
of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  of  pouring  out 
his  wild  philosophical  theories— of  discoursing 
about 

FIx'd  fkte,  fret-wili,  (breknowledge  absolate— 

the  mysteries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  meta* 
physioil  vanity,  than  **in  building  the  lofty 
rhyme.**  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
recently  collected,  form  several  volumes ; — and  the 
beauty  of  some  of  his  pieces  so  amply  redeems 
the  extravagance  of  others,  that  there  can  be  but 
oae  regret  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  should 
have  preforred  the  shortlived  perishing  applause 
bestowed  upon  his  conversation,  to  the  lasting 
renown  attending  successful  poetical  efforts.  Not 
bat  that  Coleridge  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  due 
to  a  successful  worship  of  the  muses;  for  as  long 
as  the  English  language  endures,  his  **  Genevieve** 
and  **  Ancient  Mariner**  will  be  read:  but  he  has 
been  content  to  do  fiu*  less  than  his  abilities  clearly 
denoonstrate  him  able  to  efiect 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  v^as  bom  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
frther,  the  Rev.  John  Cderidge,  was  vicar  there, 
having  been  previously  a  Bchoohnaster  at  South 
Molton.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  con- 
siderable learning,  and  to  have  published  several 
essays  in  fugitive  publicatioos.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Kennicot  in  collating  his  manuscripta  for  a 
Hebrew  bible,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote 
a  dissertation  on  the  **Ao>^.*'  He  was  also 
the  autlior  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar.  He 
died  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  sixty.two,  much 
regretted,  leaving  a  considerable  family,  of 
which  nearly  all  the  members  are  since  de- 
ceased. 

Coleridge  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital- 
school,  London.  The  smallness  of  his  father's 
living  and  large  fiunily  rendered  the  strictest 
economy  necessary.  At  this  excellent  seminary 
he  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent,  e6- 
eentric  but  acute.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer,  was  a  severe 


disciplinarian  afler  the  inane  practice  of  English 
grammar-school  modes,  but  was  fond  of  encour- 
aging genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  flagellated  most 
unmercifully.  He  taught  with  assiduity,  and  di- 
rected the  taste  of  youth  to  the  beauties  of  the 
better  classical  authors,  and  to  comparisons  of  one 
with  another.  **He  habituated  me,**  says  Cole 
ridge,  **  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  above 
all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era ; 
and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic, 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in 
the  truth  and  nativencss  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the 
lessons  too  which  required  most  time  and  trouUe 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned 
fVom  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and 
seemingly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of 
its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more 
difficult;  because  more  subtle  and  complex,  and 
dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In 
our  Englisli  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education)  he  showed  uo 
mercy  to  phrase,  image,  or  metaphor,  unsupported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  vrith  equal  force  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muae, 
muses,  and  inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Hippocrcne,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
fancy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming— 
*  Harp !  harp!  lyre !  pen  and  ink,  boy,  yon  mean ! 
muse,  boy,  muse!  your  nurse*s  daughter,  you 
mean !  Pierian  spring !  O  ay !  the  cloister  pump, 
I  suppose.*  **  In  his  **  Literary  Life,**  Coleridge 
has  gone  into  the  conduct  of  his  master  at  great 
length ;  and,  compared  to  tlie  majority  of  peda- 
gogues who  ruled  in  grammar-schools  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  and  most  honor- 
able exception  among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to 
the  university  exceUent  Greek  and  Latin  scholars, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  consider- 
able insight  into  the  construction  and  beauties  of 
their  vernacular  language  and  its  most  distin- 
guished writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  **lifritiil 
acquirements  in  such  foundations. 

It  was  ovring  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles*  sonnets  by  a  school-foUow  (the  late  Drt 
Middleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  that  he  was  drawn 
away  from  thecdogical  controversy  and  wild  meta- 
physics to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  times  in  eighteen 
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moothfl,  in  order  to  make  preseoU  of  them  to  his 
friends ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Ode  to  ChaiUrton.  **  Nothing  else,**  he  says, 
**  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  mj  mind.**  Poetry  had  become  in- 
sipid ;  all  his  ideas  were  directed  to  his  &Torite 
theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until  Bowles* 
sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  agreeable 
ftmily,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant  paths,  com- 
bined with  perhaps  far  more  of  rational  pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  removed 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  he  obtain^  or  even  struggled  for  academic 
honors.  From  excess  of  animal  spirits,  he  was 
rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general  conduct  was 
better  than  that  of  many  of  his  fellow-collegians, 
and  as  good  as  most:  his  follies  were  more  remark- 
able only  as  being  those  of  a  more  remarkable 
personage ;  and  if  he  could  be  accused  of  a  vice,  it 
most  be  sought  for  in  the  little  attention  he  was 
inolined  to  pay  to  the  dictates  of  sobriety.  It  is 
known  that  he  assisted  a  friend  in  composing  an 
eseay  on  E2nglish  poetry  while  at  that  University  ; 
tiiat  he  was  not  UAinindful  of  the  muses  himself 
while  there ;  and  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
leisure  and  quiet  he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1793,  while  laboring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought  on  by  the 
oombined  effects  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  bve 
of  a  young  lady,  sister  of  a  school-fellow,  he  set 
off  for  London  with  a  party  of  coUegians,  and 
passed  a  short  time  there  in  joyous  conviviality. 
On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  remained  but  a 
ftw  days,  and  then  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the  metropolis, 
•ad  there,  after  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  wandering  about  the 
▼irious  streets  and  squares  in  a  state  of  mind 
nearly  approaching  to  frenzy,  he  finished  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  15th  dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Clum- 
berbacht  Here  he  continued  some  time,  the 
wmder  of  his  comrades,  and  a  subject  of  mystery 
and  curiosity  to  his  officers.  While  engaged  in 
watching  a  sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute 
whh  the  regimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of 
Esculapius  had  no  chance  with  the  fbUower  of 
the  muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  eloquence 
of  his  antagonist  His  friends  at  length  finmd 
him  out,  and  procured  his  discharge. 

In  1794^  Coleridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  wliich  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  appears  they  abounded  in  ob- 
■ouritics  and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
while  residing  at  Bristol,  "« The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,**  which  displayed  con- 
siderable talent.  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
ivith  Southey;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 


composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o*clock  oi«e 
evening,  finL^hed  it  the  next  day  by  V2  o*clock 
noon,  and  the  day  after,  it  was  printed  and  pub* 
lished.  The  language  is  vigorous,  and  the  speeches 
are  well  put  together  and  correctly  versified. — 
Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  at 
Bristol 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  occu- 
pied with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  the  same  enthusi- 
astic undertaking  in  Robert  Lovcll  and  Robert 
Southey,  the  present  courtly  laureate.  This  youth- 
ful triumvirate  proposed  schemes  for  regenerating 
the  world,  even  before  their  educations  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  dreamed  of  happy  lives  in  aboriginal 
forests,  republics  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  newly, 
dreamed  philanthropy.  In  order  to  carry  their 
ideas  into  effect  tlicy  began  operations  at  Bristol, 
and  were  received  with  jconsidcrable  applause  by 
several  inhabitioits  of  that  commercial  city,  which, 
however  remarkable  for  traffic,  has  been  frequently 
styled  the  Boeotia  of  the  west  of  England.  Here, 
in  1795,  Coleridge  published  two  pamphlets,  one 
called  **  Consciones  ad  Populum,  or  addresses  to 
the  people  ;**  the  other,  "  A  protest  against  certain 
bills  (then  pending)  for  suppressing  seditious 
meetings.** 

The.  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  na 
tions,  though  thus  warped  for  a  moment,  was  not 
broken.  Coleridge,  Lovell  and  Southey,  finding 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  after  theii 
mode,  determined  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  ii\ 
which  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of  this 
new  golden  region.  There  all  the  evils  of  Eu- 
ropean society  were  to  be  remedied,  property  was 
to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  a  legislator.  The 
name  of  **  Pantisocracy**  was  bestowed  upon  tlie 
favored  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  only  in  imagi- 
nation. Unborn  ages  of  human  happiness  present- 
ed themselves  before  the  triad  of  philosophical 
founders  of  Utopian  empires,  while  they  were 
dreaming  of  human  perfectibility: — a  harmless 
dream  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  after  better  things 
than  life*s  realities,  which  is  the  best  tliat  can  be 
said  for  it  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  of  vast 
import,  the  three  philosophers  fell  in  love  with 
throe  sisters  of  Bristol,  named  Fricker  (one  of 
them,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lovell,  an  actress  of  the 
Bristol  theatre,  another  a  mantua-maker,  and  the 
third  kept  a  day-school),  and  all  their  visions  of 
immortal  freedom  faded  into  thin  air.  They  mar* 
ri^  and  occupied  themselves  with  the  increase 
of  the  corrupt  race  of  the  old  world,  instead  of 
peopling  the  new.  Thus,  unhappily  for  America 
and  mankind,  failed  the  scheme  of  the  Fanti^oc 
racy,  on  which  at  one  time  so  much  of  human 
happiness  and  political  regeneration  was  by  its 
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fNmden  beliefed  to  depend.  None  haTe  reriTed 
the  phantmsj  sinoe ;  bat  Coleiidge  has  lived  to 
■ober  AomFn  his  evly  extrayagant  views  of  political 
freedom  into  something  like  a  disavowal  of  having 
bdd  them ;  bat  he  has  never  jchsnged  into  a  foe 
of  the  generoas  principles  of  human  freedom, 
which  he  ever  espoused;  while  Southej  has  be* 
eume  the  enemy  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 
the  fiupportcr  and  advocate  of  arbitrary  measures 
in  church,  and  state,  and  the  vituperator  of  all  who 
support  the  recorded  principles  of  his  early  years. 

About  this  time,  and  with  the  same  object, 
namely,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 
Coleridge  began  a  weekly  paper  called  **Thc 
Watchman,**  which  only  reached  its  ninth  num- 
ber, though  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to  pro. 
core  sabacribcrs  among  the  fHonds  of  the  doc 
trines  he  espoused,  and  visited  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
tor  the  purpose.  The  failure  of  this  paper  was  a 
severe  mortification  to  the  projector.  No  ground 
was  gained  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
the  same  time  his  self-love  was  flattered  by  the 
soccess  of  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  rcpub- 
(ishud,  with  some  communications  from  his  friends 
Lamb  and  Lloyd. 

CoJeridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  in  the 
autumn  of  1795,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
eldest  son.  Hartley,  was  bom.  Two  more  sons, 
Berkley  and  Dcrwent,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union. 
In  17!)7,  he  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  a  village 
near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  and  wrote 
there  in  the  spring,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan,  a 
tragedy,  whidi  was,  in  1813,  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  ** Remorse:**  the  name  it  originally 
bore  was  Osorio.  There  were  some  circumstances 
in  this  business  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  Sheridan*s 
not  having  acted  with  any  great  regard  to  truth 
or  freling.  During  his  residence  here,  Coleridge 
was  m  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sunday  at  the 
Unitanan  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was  greatly 
lespected  by  the  better  class  of  his  neighbors.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wordsworth,  who  lived 
at  Allfoxden,  about  two  miles  from  Stowey,  and 
was  occasionally  visited  by  Charles  Lamb,  John 
Thelwalt,  and  other  congenial  spirits.  **The 
Broo*!,**  a  poem  that  he  planned  about  this  period, 
was  never  completed. 

Coleridge  had  married  before  he  possessed  the 
means  of  suppmting  a  fimiily,  and  ho  depended 
principally  for  subdstcnoe,  at  Stowey,  upon  his 
literary  labors,  the  remuneration  for  wliich  could 
be  but  scanty.  At  length,  in  1798,  the  kind  patron- 
age of  the  late  Thomas  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  who 
granted  him  a  pension  of  100/.  a-year,  enabled 
him  to  plan  a  visit  to  (vcrmany ;  to  which  country 
he  proceeded  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  the 
language  at  Ratzcburg,  and  then  went  to  Gottin- 
gen.    He  there  attended  the  fectores  of  Blumen-  upon  him.     Metaphysics  are  most  unprofitablt 


bach  on  natural  history  and  physiology,  and  the 
lectures  of  Eichhom  on  the  New  Testament ;  and 
from  professor  Tychven  he  learned  the  Gothic 
grammar.  He  read  the  Minnesinger  and  the 
verses  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  cobbler,  bat 
his  time  was  principally  devoted  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  At  the  end  of  his  **  Biographia  Liter 
aria,**  Coleridge  has  published  some  letters,  which 
relate  to  his  sojourn  in  Germany.  He  sailed,  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1798,  and  on  tlie  19th  hmded  at  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  on  tlie  20th  of  the  same  month 
that  he  says  he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  poet  Klopstock,  to  professor  Ebeling, 
and  ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.  He  had  an 
impression  of  awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  oat 
to  visit  the  German  Milton,  whose  humble  house 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  gate. 
He  was  much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  of 
Klopstock,  which  was  inexpressive,  and  without 
peculiarity  in  any  of  the  features.  Klopstock  was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  andGk>ver, 
and  preferred  the  verse  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
— a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough  in  a 
foreigner.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish translations  of  his  Messiah.  He  said  his  fint 
ode  was  fifly  years  older  than  his  last,  and  hoped 
Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  Englishmen  by 
translating  his  Messiah. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  went  to 
reside  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  he 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  store  up  what 
was  cither  useful  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  most  of  the  early  German  writers,  or 
rather  of  the  state  of  early  German  literature.  Ho 
dived  deeply  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Teotonio 
philosophy.  There  the  predilections  of  his  earlier 
years  no  doubt  came  upon  him  in  aid  of  his 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  human  doe 
will  ever  unravel ;  or  which  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  doing,  would  reveal  a  mighty  nothing. 
Jjong,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  England,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul  and  John,  and  his  head 
with  Spinoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  and  from  an  anti  trinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  the  Trinity,  and  in  Chru- 
tianity  as  commonly  received ;  or,  to  use  his  own 
word,  found  a  **  re-conversion.**  Yet,  for  all  his 
arguments  on  the  subject,  he  had  better  have 
retained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  the  time  wasted 
in  travelling  back  to  exactly  the  same  point  where  . 
he  set  out,  tor  he  finds  that  faith  necessary  at  last 
which  he  had  been  taught,  in  his  church,  was 
necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  life.  His  arguments, 
pro  and  con^  not  being  of  use  to  any  of  the  com 
munity,  and  the  exclusive  property  of  their  owner, 
he  had  only  to  look  bock  upon  his  laborious  trifling, 
as  Grotius  did  upon  liis  own  toils,  when  death 
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*thinga;  as  political  eoonomifts  lay,  their  kbon 
•re  of  the  moft  **  unproductive  class"  in  the  com- 
munity of  thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  our  poet  in  a  life  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  oompassless  along,  was  to  undertake  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  situation 
he  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1802.  No  man 
was  less  fitted  for  a  popular  writer ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  his  early  connexions,  Coleridge  seems 
to  have  had  no  fixed  political  principles  that  the 
public  could  understand,  though  he  perhaps  was 
•hie  to  reconcile  in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others 
might  imagine  contradictory,  and  no  doubt  he  did 
■0  conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitions 
lor  ever  came  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unin- 
telligible, or,  what  is  equally  &tal,  unreadable  to 
the  mass.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he  disclosed 
in  his  biography  so  strongly  his  unsettled  political 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  as  he  had  studied  poetry,  Kant,  and  the- 
ology. The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  round  whom 
it  rallies,  and  feela  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses  of  him 
who  is  inconsistent  or  wavering  in  principles :  it 
will  not  back  out  any  but  the  firm  unflinching 
partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill  compliment  do 
men  pay  to  their  own  judgment,  when  they  run 
counter  to,  and  shift  about  from  points  they  have 
declared  in  indelible  ink  are  founded  on  truth  and 
reason  irrefutable  and  eternal !  They  must  either 
have  been  superficial  smattcrers  in  what  they  first 
promulgated,  and  have  appeared  prematurely  in 
print,  or  they  must  be  tinctured  with  something 
like  the  hue  of  uncrimsoned  apostasy.  The  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  the  **Lake  School**  have 
been  more  or  less  strongly  marked  with  this  re- 
prehensible change  of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge 
the  least  of  them.  In  truth  he  got  nothing  by  any 
diange  he  ventured  upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
expected  nothing ;  the  world  is  therefore  bound  to 
•ay  of  him  what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it 
be  true,  that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sin- 
cerity— and  that  his  obliquity  in  politics  was 
caused  by  his  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  and 
his  devotion  of  his  high  mental  powers  to  different 
questions.  Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will 
not  make  a  candid  allowance  for  him,  have  ex- 
*  pressed  wonder  how  the  author  of  the  **  Con$cione$ 
ad  Populum^  and  the  **■  Watchman,'*  the  firiend 
of  freedom,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantis- 
ocracy,  could  afterwards  regard  the  drivelling  and 
chicanery  of  the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval, 
as  glorious  in  British  political  history,  and  he 
hunself  as  the  **  best  and  wisest**  of  ministers ! 
Although  Coleridge  avowed  his  belief  that  he 
was  not  calculated  for  a  popular  writer,  he  en- 


deavored to  show  that  his  own  writings  in  the 
Morning  Post  were  greatly  influential  on  the  pub. 
lie  mind.  Coleridge  himself  confessed  that  his 
Morning  Post  essays,  though  written  in  defence 
or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  the  government, 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  How 
should  they  have  been  effective,  when  their  writer, 
who  not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  and 
echoed  firom  his  compositions  the  principles  of  firee- 
dom  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  now  wrote  with 
scorn  of  **  mob<«ycophants,**  and  of  the  **  halflwit- 
ted  vulgar  ?**  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  our 
author  himself  lamented  the  waste  of  his  manhood 
and  intellect  in  this  way.  What  might  he  not 
have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduring  and  ad- 
mirable, in  the  room  of  these  misplaced  political 
lucubrations !  Who  that  has  read  his  better  works 
will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  ? 

His  translation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein  may  be 
denominated  a  free  one,  and  is  finely  executed 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  language  a 
more  effective  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  Ger- 
man dramatist  This  version  was  made  from  a 
copy  which  the  author  himself  afterwards  revised 
and  altered,  and  the  translator  subsequently  re- 
published his  version  in  a  more  correct  form,  with 
the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  ScliiUer. 
This  translation  will  long  remain  as  the  most 
effective  which  has  been  achieved  of  the  works 
of  the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  tongue. 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  our  port 
fer  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation, has  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of  what 
he  has  done  in  all  ways  and  times;  and,  in 
truth,  he  wrote  a  vast  deal  which  posscd  on- 
noticed,  upon  fleeting  politics,  and  in  newspaper 
tolumns,  literary  as  well  as  political.  To  t)ie 
world  these  last  go  for  notliing,  though  the  author 
calculated  the  thought  and  labor  they  cost  him  at 
full  value.  He  conceded  something,  however,  to 
the  prevailing  idea  respecting  him,  when  he  said, 
**  On  my  ovim  account,  I  may  perhaps  have  had 
sufficient  reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self- 
control,  and  the  neglect  of  concentrating  my  pow- 
ers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent  work.  But 
to  verse,  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  cither,  belongs 
*  the  voice  pf  mourning,*  for 

Keen  pangs  of  love  awakening  ai  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 
And  fean  self-wilPd  tbat  sbunn*d  the  eye  of  hope. 
And  hope  that  Karoe  could  know  itielf  from  fear; 
Sense  of  post  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walki  wikl, 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but  flowen 
8trew*d  on  my  corpse,  and -borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  Mme  coffin,  for  the  aelf-same  grave! 

8.  T.  C." 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  Coleridge  says, 
speaking  of  what  in  poetry  he  had  written,  **  as  to 
myself,  I  have  published  so  little,  and  that  EttUi 
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tf  w  little  impGartance,  u  to  make  it  almoit  lodi. 
erooi  to  mention  my  name  at  aO."  It  is  erident, 
tboefere,  that  a  sense  pf  what  he  mif^ht  have  done 
fiv  iima,  and  of  the  little  he  had  done,  was  felt 
by  ffae  poet ;  and  yet,  the  little  he  did  prodace  has 
UBOD^  it  gems  of  the  potest  lustre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  time  will  not  deaden  mitil  the  universal 
roiee  of  nature  be  heard  no  longer,  and  poetry 
perish  beneath  the  dull  load  of  life's  hadmeyed 
realities. 

Tlie  poem  of  '^Christabcl,**  Coleridge  says,  was 
ampowfid  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with 
BCr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  should  mutually  pro- 
iooe  qiecimens  bf  poetry  which  should  contain 
*  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 
i>y  a  feithfbl  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
he  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by 
the  modifying  colors  of  imagination. ftThe  sudden 
^hsrm,  which  accidents  of  light  ancnhade,  which 
Dooo-light  or  sun-set  difbsed  over  a  known  and 
bmihax  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  prac- 
ticability of  combining  both.**  Further  he  ob- 
erves  on  this  thought,  **  that  a  series  of  poems 
might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the 
incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least, 
nipematural ;  and  the  excellence  to  be  aimed  at 
sis  to  OQQsist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections 
ij  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would 
aatnrally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing 
hem  red,  etc  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
sere  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life.**  Thus,  it 
ippears,  originated  the  poems  of  the  **  Ancient 
Hariner,**  and  ''Christabel,**  by  Coleridge,  and 
he  "Lyrical  Ballads'*  of  Wordsworth. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  English  writer  living  who 
mderstood  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
MKtry,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  best 
MxnUned  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
lefinitioDs  of  the  merits  and  differences  in  style 
md  poetic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
irriters  of  his  country,  are  superior  to  those  which 
my  one  else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make ;  fer,  in 
rath,  he  long  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
md  DO  one  can  be  dissatisfied  by  the  reasons  he 
pvea,  and  the  examples  he  fumbhes,  to  bear  out 
us  theories  and  opinions.  These  things  he  did 
IS  well  or  better  in  oonversation  than  in  writing. 
Sis  conversational  powers  were  indeed  unrivalled, 
md  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  excel  in  these,  he 
■crifieed  what  was  more  durable;  and  that  he 
esigned,  ibr  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  an  attentive 
istening  circle,  and  pleasing  thereby  hu  self-love 
vf  its  applause,  much  that  would  have  delighted 
he  world.  His  flow  of  words,  delivery,  and  va- 
riety of  inibrmation  were  so  great,  and  he  found 
t  so  captivating  to  enchain  bis  auditors  to  the  car 
if  his  triumphant  eloquence,  that  he  sacrificed  to 
this  gratification  what  might  have  sufficed  to 
Bcmfer  upon  him  a  celebrity  a  thousand  times 
nofe  to  be  coveted  by  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 


It  is  equally  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out,  with  temper  and  sound  reasoning,  the  fidlacy 
of  a  great  portion  of  Wordsworth*8  poetic  theory, 
namely,  tiiat  which  relates  to  low  life.  Words- 
worth contended  that  a  proper  poetic  dicti(m  is  a 
language  taken  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  gene- 
ral, in  their  natural  conversation  under  the  infln- 
enoe  of  natural  feelings.  Coleridge  wisely  asserted, 
that  philosophers  are  the  authors  of  the  best  parts 
of  language,  not  clowns ;  and  that  Milton*s  lan- 
guage is  more  that  of  real  life  than  the  language 
of  a  cottager.  This  subject  he  has  most  ably 
treated  in  chapter  17  of  his  Biographia  LUeraria. 

Two  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Poet,  he  set  off"  fer  Malta,  where  he  most  unex- 
pectedly arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Stodart, 
then  king*s  advocate  in  Uiat  island,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
mained in  the  island  fiilfilling  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  fer  which  he  seems  to  have  been  but 
indifferently  qualified,  a  very  short  period.  One 
advantage,  however,  he  derived  from  his  official 
employ :  that  of  the  pension  granted  by  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  have  served  in  similar  situa- 
tions. On  his  way  home  he  visited  Italy;  entered 
Rome,  and  examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em curiosities,  and  added  fresh  matter  fer  thought 
to  his  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.  Of 
this  visit  he  gives  several  anecdotes;  among  them 
one  respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael 
Angelo*s  celebrated  statue  of  that  lawgiver,  in- 
tended to  elucidate  the  character  of  Frenchmen. 
Coleridge  was  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and 
Frenchmen,  arising  from  his  belief  in  their  being 
completely  destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling. 
A  Prussian,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  upon 
the  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the  omly 
animal,  **  in  the  human  sliape,  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry.**  A 
feolish  and  untrue  remark  on  the  countrymen  of 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  of  Massillon  and  ComeiUe 
Just  then,  however,  two  French  officers  of  rank 
happened  to  enter  the  church,  and  the  Goth  firom 
the  Elbe  remarked  that,  the  first  things  they  would 
notice  would  be  the  **  horns  and  beard*'  (upon  which 
the  Prussian  and  Coleridge  had  just  been  rearing 
theories  and  quoting  history),  and  that  the  associ- 
ations the  Frenchmen  would  connect  with  them 
**  would  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold.**  It 
happened  that  the  Prus-Goth  was  right :  the  offi 
cers  did  pass  some  such  joke  upon  the  figure. 
Hence,  by  inference,  would  the  poet  have  his 
readers  deduce  the  character  of  a  people,  whose 
literature,  science,  and  civilization  are  perhaps 
only  not  the  very  first  in  the  world. 

Another  instance  of  his  fixed  and  absurd  dislike 
of  every  thing  French,  occurred  during  the  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Poetry,  at  the 
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Royal  Inititotioii,  in  tKe  tpriDf  of  1808 ;  in  one 
of  which  he  utoniahed  hi*  auditory  by  thanking 
bii  Maker,  in  the  most  ■eriona  manner,  lorio  or- 
dering evonta,  that  he  waa  totally  ignorant  of  a 
■ingle  word  of  **  that  fnghtfbl  jargon,  the  French 
language!**  And  yet, notwithatanding  thia  pablic 
avowal  of  hia  entire  ignorance  of  the  langoage, 
BIr.  Coleridge  ia  aaid  to  have  been  in  the  habit, 
while  conTeraing  with  hia  firienda,  of  ezpreaaing 
the  utmoat  contempt  for  the  literatore  of  that 
ooontry! 

In  the  yeara  1809-10,  Mr.  Coleridge  iaaned 
ftom  Graamere  a  weekly  eaaay,  atamped  to  be 
■ent  by  the  general  poat,  called  **The  Friend.*' 
Thb  paper  bated  for  twenty-aeven  numbera,  and 
waa  then  abmptly  diacontinued ;  but  the  papera 
have  aince  been  collected  and  enlarged  in  three 
■mall  Tolumea. 

In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Coleridge,  being  in  Lon- 
don, edited,  and  contributed  aeveral  very  intereat- 
ing  artielea  to,  Mr.  Southey*a  **  Omniana,**  in  two 
■mall  Tolumea.  In  the  year  1816,  appeared  the 
Biographical  Sketchea  of  hia  Literary  Life  and 
Opiniona,  and  hia  newapaper  Poema  re-collected 
under  the  title  of  **  Sibylline  Leavea.** 

About  thia  time  he  wrote  the  proepectua  of 
**Tbe  £2ncyclopndia  Metropolitana,**  atill  in  the 
oourae  of  publication,  and  waa  intended  to  be  its 
editor ;  but  thia  final  miatake  waa  early  diacovered 
and  rectified. 

In  the  year  1816  likewiae  waa  publiahed  by 
Mr.  Murray,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  By- 
ron,  who  had  generoualy  befriended  the  brother 
(or  rather  the  father)  poet,  the  wondroua  ballad 
tale  of  •'ChriaUbcL'*  The  author  tella  ua  in  hia 
prefiuse  that  the  firat  part  of  it  waa  written  in  hia 
great  poetic  year,  1797,  at  Stowey ;  the  aecond 
part,  after  hia  return  fit>m  Germany,  in  1800,  at 
Keawick :  the  conduaion  yet  remaina  to  be  writ- 
ten !  The  poet  aaya,  indeed,  in  thia  preface,  **  Aa 
in  my  very  firat  conception  of  the  tale,  I  had  the 
whole  preaent  to  my  mind,  I  truat  that  I  ahall  yet 
be  able  to  embody  in  verae  the  three  parte  yet  to 
oome.**  We  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  a  poet*a 
dreama ;  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Coleridge  never 
communicated  to  mortal  man,  woman,  or  child, 
bow  thia  atory  of  vritchcraft  waa  to  end.  The 
poem  ia,  perhapa,  more  interesting  aa  a  fragment 
For  aizteen  yeara  we  remember  it  uaed  to  be  re- 
cited and  tranacribed  by  admiring  diaciplea,  till 
at  length  it  waa  printed,  and  at  leaat  half  the 
charm  of  the  poet  waa  broken  by  the  counterapell 
of  that  rival  magician,  Fauat  In  1818  waa  pub- 
liahed  the  drama  of  Zapolya.  In  1835,  ••Aide 
lo  Reflection,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Char- 
•oter,  on  the  aeveral  grounds  of  Prudence,  Mo- 


rality and  Religion ;  illnatrated  by  aclect 

fitNn  our  older  Divinea,  especially  fi>om  Ardi* 

bishop  Leighton."    This  is  for  the  moat  part  a 

compilation  of  extracta  fix>m  the  worka  of  the 

Archbiahop. 

To  conclude  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Coleridge*a 
worka,  in  1830  waa  issued  a  small  volume  **  On 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  each,  with  Aids  towards  a  right 
Judgment  on  the  late  Catholic  Bill.** 

In  the  year  1838,  the  whole  of  his  poetical 
works,  including  the  dramas  of  Wallenstein 
(which  had  been  long  out  of  print).  Remorse,  and 
Zapolya,  were  collected  in  three  elegant  volumes 
by  Mr.  Pickering. 

The  latter  yeara  of  Mr.  Coleridge*s  life  were 
made  easy  by  a  domestication  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Gillman,  the  surgeon  of  Highgate  Grove,  and  for 
some  years,  the  poet  deservedly  received  an  an- 
nuity fVom  his  Majesty  of  jC  100  per  annum,  aa 
an  Academician  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. But  theae  few  moat  honorable  penaions  to 
worn-out  vetcrana  in  literature  were  discontinued 
by  the  late  ministry.  Mr.  Coleridge  contributed 
one  or  two  erudite  papers  to  the  transactions  of 
thia  Society.  In  the  aummer  of  1838,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge made  the  tour  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  up 
the  Rhine  aa  far  aa  Bergen.  For  aome  yeara  be- 
fore hia  death,  he  waa  afflicted  with  great  bodily 
pain ;  and  waa  on  one  occasion  heard  to  aay,  that 
for  thirteen  montha  he  had  from  this  cause  walked 
up  and  down  his  chamber  seventeen  hours  each 
day.  He  died  on  the  35th  of  July,  18^,  having 
previously  written  the  following  epitaph  for  him- 
aelf: 

**  Stop,  Chriitian  paner-by  I  itop,  chiM  of  God  I 
And  read  wilb  gentle  tireast.     Beneath  this  tod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  Mem*d  he  — 
Oh.  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  8.  T.  C.I 
That  he,  who,  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath. 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  And  life  in  death  I 
Mercy  for  praiae  — to  be  forgiven  for  fome. 
He  aak*d  and  hoped  through  Christ.    Do  thou  the 
same.** 

Thia  ia  perfection  —  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  beat  eaaay  on  epitaphs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  was  buried  in  Highgate  Church.  He 
haa  left  three  children,  namely.  Hartley,  Derwent, 
and  Sara.  The  firat  haa  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
worthy  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  verses  addressed  to 
him  at  **  six  years  old.**  The  second  son  is  in 
holy  orders,  and  ia  married  and  aettlcd  in  the 
west  of  Engknd ;  and  the  poet*a  daughter  ia 
united  to  her  learned  and  lively  couain,  Mr.  Henry 
Nelaon  Coleridge,  the  author  of  **  Six  Montha  in 
theWeatlndiea.**    Thia  young  lady  had  the  good 
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Sxtiae  to  be  educated  in  the  noble  library  on  the 

banks  of  the  Cumberland  Greta,  where  she  as- 

nled  ber  accomplished  uncle  in  translating  from 

tbe  old  French  the  history  of  the  Chevalier  Bay. 

ird,  ind  from  the  Latin  the  account  of  the  Abi- 

pooes,  or  EU^uestrian  Indians  of  South  America, 

bjtbe  Je»uit  Martin  Dobrizhoffer;  both  of  which 

woiks  were  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

"Bot  of  bis  native  speech,  because  well  nifh 

Bmae  in  him  forgetfulness  bsd  wrougbt, 

Ib  Latin  be  composed  bis  bi«tory, 

A  farrulous  but  a  lively  tale,  and  flraught 

Witb  matter  of  delif  bt  and  food  for  tboagbt ; 

And  if  be  could,  in  Merlin's  glaaa,  bave  seen 

Bjr  wktm  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  tauj^t, 

Tlie  old  man  would  have  been  as  plean>d  (I  ween) 

Ai  when  be  won   tbe  ear  of  that  great  empress 

queen." 

SouTBXT's  nu  ^  Parmguaf. 


Tie  foBowing  brief  $ketehes  of  Cder%dge*$  ehar- 
aeUr  are  eeleeted  from  among  the  numerous 
notices  which  appeared  in  various  reviews  and 
periodicals  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 

**  Ai  a  great  poet,  and  a  still  greater  philoso- 
pher, the  world  baa  hardly  yet  done  justice  to  the 
genius  of  Coleridge.  It  was  in  truth  of  an  order 
not  to  be  appreciated  in  a  brief  space.  A  for 
longer  life  than  that  of  Coleridge  shall  not  suffice 
to  bring  to  maturity  the  harvest  of  a  renown  like 
his.  The  ripening  of  his  mind,  with  all  its  golden 
fruitage,  is  but  the  seed-time  of  his  glory.  The 
doK  and  oonsummation  of  his  labors  (grievous 
to  those  that  knew  him,  and  even  to  those  that 
knew  him  not,)  is  the  mere  oommenoeroent  of 
his  eternity  of  fame.  As  a  poet,  Coleridge  was 
unquestionably  great ;  as  a  moralist,  a  theologian, 
and  a  philosopher,  of  the  very  highest  class,  be 
was  utterly  nuapproaehable.  And  here,  gentle 
reader,  let  me  be  plainly  understood  as  speaking 
not  merely  of  the  present^  but  the  past.  Nay, 
more.  Seeing  that  the  earth  herself  is  now  past 
her  prime,  and  gives  various  indications  of  her 
beginning  to  *  grow  grey  in  years,*  it  would,  per- 
hapa,  savour  more  of  probability  than  presurop- 
tion,  if  I  were  likewise  to  include  the  future.  It 
is  thus  that,  looking  both  to  what  is,  and  to  what 
hM  been,  we  seem  to  feel  it,  like  a  truth  intuitive, 
that  we  shall  never  have  another  Shakspeare  in 
the  drama,  nor  a  second  Milton  in  the  regions  of 
onblimer  song.  As  a  poet,  Coleridge  has  done 
enough  to  show  how  much  more  he  might  and 
could  have  done,  if  he  had  so  thought  fit  It  was 
truly  said  of  him,  by  an  excellent  critic  and  ac- 
eomplished  judge,  *  Let  the  dullest  clod  that  ever 
vegetated,  provided  cmly  he  be  alive  and  hears,  be 
dmt  up  in  a  room  with  Coleridge,  or  in  a  wood. 


and  subjected  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  ethewal 
influence  of  that  wonderful  man*s  monologue,  and 
he  will  begin  to  believe  himself  a  poet.  The  bar- 
ren wilderness  may  not  blossom  like  the  rose ;  but 
it  will  seem,  or  rather  feel  to  do  so,  under  the  lu^ 
tre  of  an  imagination  exhaustless  as  the  sun.* 

'^At  the  house  of  the  attached  fnend,  under 
whose  roof  this  illustrious  man  spent  the  ktter 
years  of  his  life,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  con- 
versazume  every  Thursday  evening.  Here  Cole- 
ridge was  the  centre  and  admiration  of  the  circle 
that  gathered  round  him.  He  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  aware  of  the  intellectual  homage  of 
which  he  was  the  object ;  yet  there  he  sate,  talk- 
ing and  looking  all  sweet  and  simple  and  divine 
things,  the  very  personification  of  meekness  and 
humility.  Now  he  spoke  of  passing  occurrencea, 
or  of  surrounding;  objects, — the  flowers  on  the  ta- 
ble, or  tlie  dog  on  the  hearth ;  and  enlarged  in 
most  familiar  wise  on  the  beauty  of  the  one,  the 
attachment,  the  almost  moral  nature  of  the  other, 
and  the  wonders  that  were  involved  in  each.  And 
now,  soaring  upward  with  amazing  majesty,  into 
those  sublimer  regions  in  which  his  soul  de- 
lighted, and  abstracting  himself  from  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  the  strength  of  his  wing  soon 
carried  him  out  of  sight  And  here,  even  in  these 
his  eagle  flights,  although  the  eye  in  gazing  after 
him  was  dazzled  and  blinded,  yet  ever  and  anon 
a  sunbeam  would  make  its  way  through  the  loo|^ 
holes  of  the  mind,  giving  it  to  discern  that  beau- 
tiful amalgamation  of  heart  and  spirit,  that  could 
equally  raise  him  above  his  fellow-men,  or  bring 
him  down  again  to  the  soflest  level  of  humanity. 
*  It  is  easy,*  says  the  critic  before  alluded  to, — *  it 
is  easy  to  talk— not  very  difficult  to  speechify- 
hard  to  speak ;  but  to  *  discourse'  is  a  gifl  rarely 
bestowed  by  Heaven  on  mortal  man.  Coleridge 
has  it  in  perfection.  While  he  is  discoursing,  the 
world  loses  all  its  common-places^  and  you  and 
your  wife  imagine  yourselves  Adam  and  Eve, 
listening  to  the  aflfable  archangel  Raphael  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  You  would  no  more  dream  of 
wishing  him  to  be  mute  for  awhile,  than  you 
would  a  river,  that  *  imposes  silence  with  a  stilly 
sound.*  Whether  you  understand  two  consecu- 
tive sentences,  we  shall  not  stop  too  curiously  to 
enquire ;  but  you  do  something  better — ^you  feel 
the  whole,  just  like  any  other  divine  music  And  ^ 
*ti8  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  **  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man  arise  to-morrow*s  morn.**  *  ** 

The  Metropolitan. 

An  elaborate  and  admirable  critique  on  Cole- 
ridge*s  "PoeUcal  Works,**  in  "The  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  ClIIV*  written  just  before  his  death* 
opens  as  follows : 
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**  Idolized  by  many,  and  uied  without  scruple 
by  more,  the  poet  of  ^Christabel*  and  the  *  An- 
cient Mariner*  is  but  little  truly  known  in  that 
common  literary  world,  which,  without  the  pre- 
rogative  of  conferring  fame  hereafter,  can  most 
surely  give  or  prevent  popularity  for  the  present 
In  that  circle  he  commonly  passes  for  a  man  of 
genius  who    has  written    some  very  beautiful 
verses,  but  whose  original  powers,  whatever  they 
were,  have  been  long  since  lost  or  confounded  in 
the  pursuit  of  metaphysic  dreams.   We  ourselves 
venture  to  think  very  differently  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  although  we  are 
well  enough  aware  that  nothing  which  we  can 
say  will,  as  matters  now  stand,  much  advance  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  fiuhionable  author.     In- 
deed, as  we  rather  believe,  we  should  earn  small 
thanks  from  him  for  our  happiest  exertions  in 
such  a  cause ;  for  certainly,  of  all  the  men  of  let- 
ters whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  know,  we 
never  met  any  one  who  was  so  utterly  regardless 
of  the  reputation  of  the  mere  author  as  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge—one  so  lavish  and  indiscriminate  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  own  intellectual  wealth  before 
any  and  every  person,  no  matter  who— one  so 
reckless  who  might  reap  where  he  had  most  pro- 
digally sown  and  watered.   *  God  knows,* — as  we 
once  heard  him  exclaim  upon  the  subject  of  his 
unpublished  system  of  philosophy, — *  God  knows, 
I  have  no  author*s  vanity  about  it     I  should  be 
absolutely  glad  if  I  could  hear  that  the  thing  had 
been  done  before  me.*    It  is  somewhere  told  of 
Virgil,  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  good 
verses  of  Varius  and  Horace  than  in  his  own. 
We  would  not  answer  for  that ;  but  the  story  has 
always  occurred  to  us,  when  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Coleridge  criticising  and  amending  the  work  of  a 
contemporary  author  with  much  more  zeal  and 
hilarity  than  we  ever  perceived  him  to  display 
about  any  thing  of  his  own.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  have  heard  repeated  a  saying  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, that  many  men  of  this  age  had  done  won- 
derful thingif  as  Davy,  Scott,  Cuvier,  Slc,  ;  but 
that  Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful  man  he 
ever  knew.    Something,  of  course,  must  be  al- 
lowed in  this  as  in  all  other  such  cases  of  anti- 
diesb ;  but  we  believe  the  fact  really  to  be,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  occasionally 


visited  Mr.  Coleridge  have  left  him  with  a  feelmg 
akin  to  the  judgment  indicated  in  tlie  above  re- 
mark. They  admire  the  man  more  than  his 
works,  or  they  forget  the  works  in  the  absorbing 
impression  made  by  the  living  author.  And  no 
wonder.  Those  who  remember  him  in  his  more 
vigorous  days  can  bear  witness  to  the  peculiarity 
and  transcendent  power  of  his  conversational  elo< 
quence.  It  was  unlike  any  thing  that  could  be 
heard  elsewhere ;  the  kind  was  different,  the  d& 
gree  was  different;  the  manner  was  different 
The  boundless  range  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
brilliancy  and  exquisite  nicety  of  illustration,  th( 
deep  and  ready  reasoning,  the  strangeness  anc 
immensity  of  bookish  lore,  were  not  all ;  tlie  dra 
matic  story,  the  joke,  the  pun,  the  festivity,  mutf 
be  added;  and  with  these  the  clerical-look in| 
dress,  the  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youthful 
colored  cheek,  the  indefinable  mouth  and  lips,  thi 
quick  yet  steady  and  penetrating  grccnish-gre] 
eye,  the  slow  and  continuous  enunciation,  and  th( 
everlasting  music  of  his  tones, — all  went  to  makt 
op  the  image  and  to  constitute  the  living  prescnct 
of  the  man.** 

In  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  number  oi 
**The  Quarterly  Review**  from  which  the  pre 
ceding  passage  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Colcridge*i 
decease  is  thus  mentioned : 

**  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  wc  announce  thi 
death  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  When  the  foregoing  ar 
tide  on  his  poetry  was  printed,  he  was  weak  ii 
body,  but  exhibited  no  obvious  symptoms  of  » 
near  a  dissolution.  The  fatal  change  was  suddci 
and  decisive ;  and  six  days  before  his  death  h( 
knew,  assuredly,  that  his  hour  was  come.  Hi 
few  worldly  affairs  had  been  long  settled ;  and 
after  many  tedious  adieus,  he  expressed  a  wis! 
that  he  might  be  as  little  interrupted  as  possible 
His  sufferings  were  severe  and  constant  till  withii 
thirty-six  hours  of  his  end;  but  they  had  n< 
power  to  affect  the  deep  tranquillity  of  his  mind 
or  the  wonted  sweetness  of  his  address.  Hii 
prayer  from  the  beginning  was,  that  God  woul( 
not  withdraw  his  Spirit ;  and  that  by  the  way  ii 
which  he  would  bear  the  last  struggle,  he  migh 
be  able  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  ii 
Christ    If  ever  man  did  so,  Coleridge  did.* 
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PREFACE. 


CoMrosmoNS  membling  thow  here  collected  are 
Dot  unfrequently  condemned  for  their  querulous 
Ejgatiun.  Bat  Egotism  is  to  be  condemned  then  only 
when  it  oflends  against  time  and  place,  as  in  a  His- 
tory or  an  Epic  Fbem.  To  censure  it  in  a  Monody 
or  Sonnet  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  dislike  a  circle 
lor  being  round.  Why  then  write  Sonnets  or  Mono- 
dies f  Because  they  give  me  pleasure  when  perhaps 
Dothii^  else  could.  AAer  the  more  violent  emotions 
of  SoRDW,  the  mind  demands  amusement,  and  can 
find  it  in  employment  alone :  but,  full  of  its  late  suf- 
fi»ringB,  it  can  endure  no  employment  not  in  some 
measure  connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to  turn 
away  our  attention  to  general  subjects  is  a  painful 
and  most  often  an  unavailing  efibrt 

Bvt  O !  how  rmioAil  to  a  wooodsd  hsait 
TIm  tale  of  MiMiy  to  ioqiut— 
From  olhen'  cyw  bid  artica  sorrowi  flow, 
Aad  rain  flrtnaiupoB  ths  bass  of  Woo ! 

Skaw. 

The  communicativenesB  of  our  Nature  leads  us  to 
describe  our  own  sorrows ;  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe them,  intellectual  activity  is  exerted ;  and 
from  intellectual  activity  there  results  a  pleasure, 
which  is  gradually  associated,  and  mingles  as  a  cor- 
rective, with  the  painful  sutgect  of  the  description. 
''True!"  (it  may  be  answered)  ''but  how  are  the 
Public  interested  in  your  sorrows  or  your  Descrip- 
tion ?**  We  are  for  ever  attributing  personal  Unities 
to  imaginaiy  Aggregates.  What  is  the  Pubuc,  but  a 
term  for  a  number  of  scattered  individuals  ?  of  whom 
as  many  will  be'interesied  in  these  sorrows,  as  have 
eiperienccd  the  same  or  similar. 

Holy  be  the  by 
Wbieb  moanrifif  loothee  the  monraer  on  hie  wajr. 

If  I  could  judge  of  others  by  myself,  I  should  not 
hetiuue  to  affirm,  that  the  roost  interesting  passages 
are  those  in  which  the  Author  develops  his  own 
feelings  f  The  sweet  v(Hce  of  Cona*  never  sounds 
so  sweetly,  as  when  it  speaks  of  itself;  and  I  should 
almost  suspect  that  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who 
cuuJd  read  the  opening  of  the  third  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  without  peculiar  emotion.  By  a  Law  of  our 
Nature,  he,  who  labon  under  a  strong  feeling,  is 


impelled  to  seek  for  sympathy ;  but  a  Poet*s  feelings 
are  all  strong.  Q^icquid  amet  valde  amoL  Akenside 
therefore  speaks  with  philosophical  accuracy  when 
he  classes  Love  and  Poetry,  as  producing  the  aame 
eflects: 

Lore  and  tbe  wish  of  Poete  when  their  tonffos 
Would  tnacb  to  otheis*  bosoms,  what  so  channs 
Their  own. 

PU*$ure*  tf  /aisfjastita. 

There  is  ono  species  of  Egotism  which  is  truly 
disgusting ;  not  that  which  leads  us  to  commimicate 
our  feelings  to  others  but  that  which  would  reduce 
the  feelings  of  otliers  to  an  identity  with  our  own. 
The  Atheist,  who  ozclainis  *« pshaw!"  when  he 
glances  his  eye  on  the  praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist  : 
an  old  man,  w  hen  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  Love- 
verses,  is  an  Kguiist:  and  the  sleek  Favorites  of 
Fortune  are  Egotists,  when  they  condemn  all  "  mel- 
ancholy, discontented  "  verses.  Surely,  it  would  be 
candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the  poem  pleases 
ourselves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no  there  may 
not  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  «u;h  of  my  readers  will,  I 
hope,  remember,  that  these  Poems  on  various  sub- 
jects, which  he  reads  at  one  time  and  tmder  the  in- 
fluence of  one  set  of  feelings,  were  written  at  difler- 
ent  times  and  prompted  by  very  diflerent  feelings ; 
and  therefore  that  the  supposed  inferiority  of  one 
Poem  to  another  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happens  to  peruse  it 


My  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  double-epithets,  and  a  general  tuigidness 
I  liave  pruned  the  double-epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand ;  and  used  my  best  efforts  to  tame  the  swell 
and  gliuer  both  of  tliought  and  diction.*  This  latter 

*  Without  aof  feeliog  of  aoser,  1  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
express  some  degree  of  surprise,  that  after  harinff  run  the 
critical  rauntlet  for  a  certain  class  of  faults,  which  I  had,  via. 
a  too  ornate  and  elaborately  poetic  diction,  and  nothing  hav- 
ing come  before  tbe  judgment-seat  of  the  Reviewers  during 
the  long  interval.  I  should  fur  at  least  seventeen  years,  quarter 
after  quarter,  have  been  placed  by  them  in  tbe  foremost  rank 
of  the  protcribed,  and  made  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse  and 
ridicule  for  ftults  directly  opposite,  vis.  bald  and  prosaic  lan- 
guage, and  an  affected  «iroplicity  both  of  matter  and  maaoer 
— faults  which  assuredly  did  not  enter  into  the  character  of 
my  compositioos. — LiUrwrw  Life,  i  51.  PoUiibed  1017 
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fruit  however  had  immuated  itself  into  my  Religiooa 
MunngB  with  luch  intricacy  of  union,  that  aome- 
timet  I  have  omitted  to  disentangle  the  weed  frera 
the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower.  A  third  and  heavier 
aocnaation  has  been  brought  against  me,  that  of  ob- 
•cority;  but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  justice.  An 
Author  is  obscure,  when  his  conceptions  are  dim 
and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  unap- 
piopriate,  or  involved.  A  poem  that  abounds  in 
allusions,  like  the  Bard  of  Gray,  or  one  that  imper* 
■onates  high  and  abstract  truths,  Uke  CoIlins*s  Ode 
on  the  poetical  character,  claims  not  to  be  popular — 
but  should  be  acquitted  of  obscurity.  The  deficiency 
is  in  the  Reader.  But  this  is  a  charge  which  every 
poet,  whose  imagination  is  warm  and  rapid,  must 
expect  firwn  his  conten^poraries.  Milton  did  not 
escape  it ;  and  it  was  adduced  with  virulence  against 
Gray  and  Collins.  AVe  now  hear  no  man  of  it : 
not  that  their  poen»  are  better  understood  at  present, 
than  they  were  at  their  first  publication  ;  but  their 
fiune  ia  established ;  and  a  critic  would  accuse  him- 
self of  frigidi^  or  inattention,  who  should  profess 
■oC  10  understand  them.  But  a  living  writer  is  yel 
m^judkt ;  and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  oonceptioni 
«r  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride  to  consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring 
above  us.  If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems  the 
same  easiness  of  style  which  he  admires  in  a  drink- 
mg-song,  for  him  I  have  not  written.  InteUigibitiaj 
MOM  inlklectum  ad/ero. 

I  expect  neither  profit  nor  general  fiune  by  my 
writings  ;  and  I  consider  myself  as  having  been 
amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me 
its  own  **  exceeding  great  reward  :*'  it  has  soothed 
my  afflictions;  it  has  multipUed  and  refined  my  en- 
joyments ;  it  has  endeared  solitude :  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  Good  and 
die  Beautiiul  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me. 

S.T.C. 
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GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  my  Love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 
In  beauty's  Kght  you  glide  along : 
Your  eye'  is  like  the  star  of  eve. 
And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives ! 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe. 
VHien  sinking  low  the  sufferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretch'd  to  save, 
Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I  *ve  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave. 
And  therefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve ! 


SONNET. 

TO  TAS  AUTITMNAL  MOON. 

Mild  Splendor  of  the  various-vested  Night ! 
Mother  of  wildly-working  visions !  hail ! 
I  walch  thy  gliding,  while  with  watery  light 
Thy  weak  eye  glimmers  through  a  fleecy  veil ; 


And  when  thou  lovest  thy  pole  orb  to  shroud 
Behind  the  gather'd  blacloiess  lust  on  high ; 
And  when  thou  dartest  from  the  wind-rent  cloud 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  the  awaken'd  sky. 
Ah  such  is  Hope '  as  changeful  and  as  fiur ! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  sight ; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon-wing'd  Despair 
But  soon  emerging  in  her  radiant  might. 
She  o'er  the  sorrow-clouded  breast  of  Care 
Sails,  like  a  meteor  kindling  in  its  fligbu 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

AN   ALUnORY. 

On  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but 't  was  some  faery  place 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread, 
Tviro  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 

A  sister  and  a  brother ! 

This  far  outstript  the  odier; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face. 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  behind  : 

For  he.  alas  !   is  blind  ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  irtep  he  paa'd, 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or  last 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHATTERTON. 

0  WHAT  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep. 
Babes,  Children,  Youths  and  Men, 

Night  following  night  for  threescore  years  and  teL 
But  doubly  strange,  where  life  is  but  a  breath 
To  sigh  and  pant  with,  up  Want's  nigged  steep. 

Away,  Grim  Phontom !  Scorpion  King,  away . 

Reserve  thy  terrors  and  thy  stings  display 

For  cowani  Wealth  and  Guilt  in  robes  of  state ! 

Lo !  by  the  grave  I  stand  of  one,  for  whom 

A  prodigal  Nature  and  a  niggard  Docwn 

(Thai  all  bestowing,  this  withholding  all) 

Made  eadi  chBn<»  knell  fixMn  distant  spire  or  doaie 

Sound  like  a  seeking  Mother's  anxious  call. 

Return,  poor  Child .'  Home,  weary  Truant,  home ! 

Iliee,  Chatterton !  these  unblest  stones  protect 
From  want,  and  the  bleak  freezings  of  neglect. 
Too  long  before  the  vexing  Storm-blast  driven. 
Here  hast  thou  found  repose !  beneath  this  sod ! 
Thou !  O  vain  word !  thou  dwell'st  not  with  the  clod 
Amid  the  shining  Host  of  the  Forgiven 
Thou  at  the  throne  of  Morcy  and  thy  God 
llie  triumph  of  redeeming  Love  dost  hymn 
(Believe  it,  O  my  soul  I)  to  harps  of  Seraphim. 

Yet  ofl,  perforce  ('tis  suffering  Nature^s  call,) 

1  weep,  that  heaven-bom  Genius  so  shall  fall ; 
And  ofl,  in  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 
Averted  shudders  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 

Now  groans  my  sickening  heart,  as  still  I  view 

Thy  corse  of  livid  hue  ; 
Now  indignation  checks  the  feeble  sigh. 
Or  flashes  through  the  tear  that  ghstens  in  mine  tys< 
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md  of  MMig-eiiDobled  line  ? 

iiid«  where  Genius  ne'er  in  vain 

r'd  forth  his  lofty  strain  7 

t  Speneer,  gentlest  bard  divine, 

ill  Disappointment's  shade 

limba  in  kioeljr  anguish  laid. 

1  o'er  her  dariing  dead 

T  hopeless  hung  her  head, 

id  the  pelting  of  that  merciless  stonu,** 

e  cold  earth  Otway's  &mish'd  form ! 

r  thought,  and  confident  of  fame, 

■  where  Avon  winds,  the  MinstreP  came. 

^t-hearted  youth !  aye,  as  he  hastes  along, 

t  meditates  die  future  song, 

ideas  iElla  frajr'd  the  Dadan  foe ; 

id  whDe  the  numbers  flowing  strong 

eddies  whirl,  in  surges  throng, 

n  the  spirits'  genial  throe, 

*  power  his  life-blood  seems  to  flow. 

his  cheeks  with  deeper  ardors  flame, 
lave  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
1  the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
riumph  and  a  sterner  aim ! 
rw  within  him ;  and  he  soars  above 
or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  love, 
the  friendless,  to  the  Soflerer  health, 
the  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  praise ; 
of  Mias  transmutes  his  ftnded  wealth, 
g  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days, 
a  waste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise, 
Une  sky  to  many  a  prisoner's  eyes ; 
in  wrath  he  grasps  the  patriot  steel, 
>wn  iron  rod  he  makes  Oppreasioo  feeL 

iwer  of  Hope .'  free  Nature's  genial  child ! 
t  so  foir  disclose  thy  early  bloom, 
e  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfume ! 
in  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smiled ; 
hard  world  brief  respite  could  they  win — 
nipp'd  sharp  without,  the  canker  prey'd 
within! 

re  are  fled  the  charms  of  vernal  Grace, 
I  wild  gleams  that  lighten'd  o'er  thy  face  T 
tumultuous  soul,  and  ha^^ard  eye ! 
ed  form,  thy  hurried  steps,  I  view, 
an  forehead  starts  the  lethal  dew, 
the  anguish  of  that  shuddering  sigh ! 

I  were  the  struggles  of  the  gloomy  hour, 
Iwn  Care,  of  wither'd  brow, 
lar'd  the  poison's  death-cold  power*, 
y  to  thy  Ups  was  raised  the  bowl, 
in  near  thee  stood  Aflbction  meek 
'  bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek,) 
dlen  gaxe  she  bade  thee  roil 
nes  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
re  cot  she  flash'd  upon  thy  view, 
re  col,  ndiere  sdll,  at  close  of  day, 
iling  sate,  and  listen'd  to  thy  lay ; 
t's  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 
IL  thy  Mother's  thrilling  tear; 
9e,  see  her  breosf's  convulsive  throe, 
er  silent  agony  of  woe ! 
I  the  ootson'd  chalice  from  (hy  hand ! 
hadst  dash'd  it,  at  her  soft  command. 


a  rif«r  Bsar  ■liMol;  ths  birtk-plaos  of  Cbslterton. 


But  that  Despair  and  Indignation  rose, 
And  told  again  the  story  of  thy  woes ; 
Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unfeeling  heart ; 
The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bom  mind ; 
Told  every  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must  smart, 
Ne^ect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combined ! 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  friend  of  pain 
Roll  the  black  tide  of  Death  through  every  freesi^ 
vein! 

Ye  woods !  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steep, 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep ! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypreas  wreath  to  weave. 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  ev# 
Here,  far  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove, 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove, 
Like  star>beam  on  the  slow  sequester'd  tide 
Lone-gUttoring,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide^ 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour, 
When  most  the  big  soul  feels  the  mastering  power. 
These  wilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er. 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-gulls  soar. 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  aloQg, 
OA  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  song :  • 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt — and  gaxe  upon  the  wavea 
below. 

Poor  Chatterton !  he  sorrows  for  thy  fate 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  toe 

hue. 
Poor  Chatterton !  farewell !  of  daifcett  hnea 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  mishaped  tomb ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom : 
For  oh !  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing. 
Have  blaoken'd  the  fiur  promise  of  my  spnng ; 
And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced  with  viewleia  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shiver'd  at  my  heart! 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts!  no  more  my  soul  diall 

dwell 
On  joys  that  were !  No  more  endure  to  weigh 
The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day. 
Wisely  forgetful !  O'er  the  ocean  swell 
SubUme  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell. 
Where  Virtue  oilm  with  careless  step  may  stray  t 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wixard  Passions  weave  a  holy  spell ! 

O  Chatterton !  that  thou  wert  3ret  alive ! 
Sure  thou  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale, 
And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale ; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  throng. 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  song ! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy 
All  defUy  mask'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies  I  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self^laced  in  her  dreamy  mood !     . 
Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream. 
Where  Susquehannah  pours  his  untamed  stream , 
And  on  scnne  hill,  whose  forest-frowning  side 
Waves  o'er  |he  murmura  of  his  calmer  tide, 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee. 
Sweet  Harper  of  time^rouded  Minstrelsy ! 
And  there,  soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind. 
Muse  on  the  aore  iUa  I  had  \«&  Vw^Vni. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  PIXI£& 


Tbe  PudM.  in  the  Miperatitioa  of  DwomMn,  an  a  raea  of 
bouffs  invinbiy  unaU*  and  hannlMi  or  friendly  lo  man.  At  a 
■mall  distance  from  a  village  in  that  county,  half-way  vp  a 
wood-covered  hill,  m  an  excavation  called  the  Pixies*  Parlor. 
The  roots  of  old  trees  form  its  ceiling  ;  and  on  its  sidea  are 
iannmerable  ciphers,  among  which  the  author  discovered  his 
own  eipber  and  those  of  his  brothers,  cut  by  the  hand  of  their 
childhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  river  Otter. 

To  this  place  the  Author  conducted  a  party  of  young  Ladies, 
during  the  Bummer  months  of  the  year  1793 ;  one  of  whom, 
of  stature  elegantly  small,  and  of  complexion  colorless  yet 
dear,  was  proclaimed  the  Faary  Queen.  On  which  occasion 
tht  followiag  irrvukr  Ode  was  written. 


I. 

Whom  the  untaught  Shepherdi  call 

Pixiei  in  th^ir  madrigal, 
Fancy's  children,  here  we  dwell : 

Welcome,  Ladiea !  to  our  ceU. 
Here  the  wren  of  aoftest  note 

Builds  its  neat  and  warbles  well ; 
Here  the  blackbird  strains  his  throat ; 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  celL 

n. 

When  fiMlea  the  moon  all  shadowy-pale, 
And  scuds  the  cloud  before  the  g^e, 
Ere  Mom  with  living  gems  bedight 
Purplea  the  East  with  streaky  light, 
We  sip  the  fune^wer's  fragrant  dews 
Clad. in  robes  of  rainbow  hues : 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam. 
Soothed  by  the  distant-dnkling  team. 
While  lusty  Labor  scouting  sorrow 
Bids  the  Dame  a  glad  good-morrow, 
Who  jogs  the  accustom'd  road  along, 
And  paces  cheery  to  her  cheering  song. 

HL    . 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 
We  soofch  amid  the  blaxe  of  day, 
When  Noontide's  fiery-tressed  mmion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  heat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat 
0*ercanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
With  wiMest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age : 
llound  them  their  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind. 
Beneath  wImmo  foliage  pale, 
Faim'd  by  the  tmfrequent  gale. 
We  ihield  us  fiom  the  Tyrant's  mid'day  rage. 

IV. 

Thither,  while  the  murmuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  htun  their  drowsy  song, 
By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 
A  youthful  Baid,  **  imknown  to  Fame,** 
vVooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  misery  of  a  si^ 
Gazing  with  tearful  eye, 
As  round  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Many  a  rudely-sculptured  name 
To  pensive  Memory  dear ! 
'  Weaving  gay  dreams  of  sunny-tinctured  hue, 
We  glanee  before  his  view  t 


O'er  his  hush'd  soiU  our  soothing  witcheries  shed. 
And  twine  our  faery  garlands  round  his  head. 

V. 

When  Evening's  dusky  car, 

Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star, 
Steals  o'er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  flight. 

On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 

We  tremble  to  the  breeze, 
Veil'd  from  the  grosser  ken  of  mortal  sight 

Or,  haply,  at  the  visionary  hour, 
Along  our  wildly-bovver'd  aequester'd  i^'alk. 
We  listen  to  the  eiuunour'd  rustic's  talk ; 
Heave  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  breast. 
Where  youpg-eyed  Loves  have  built  the'r  tortli 

nest; 
Or  guide  of  soul-subduing  power 
The  electric  flash,  that  from  the  melting  eye 
Darts  the  fond  question  and  the  sofl  reply. 


VL 

Or  through  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  our  faery  feet  in  gamesome  prank , 
Or,  silent-sandaird,  pay  our  deAer  court 
Circling  the  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gide, 
Where  weari«i  with  his  flowerKmressing  sport 
Supine  he  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  glean 
By  lonely  Otter's  sleep>peniuading  stream ; 
(>  where  his  waves  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  channel  froth  along ; 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  smoothed  to  rest. 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  his  breast 

VIL 

Hence,  thou  lingerer,  Light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Night 
Mother  of  wildly-working  dreams !  we  view 
The  sombre  hoiu^  that  rotmd  thee  stand 
^th  downcast  eyes  (a  duteotis  bend!) 
Their  darit  robes  dripfung  ^ith  the  heavy  dew. 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne ! 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  ovtnii. 
When  round  thy  raven  brow 
Heaven's  lucent  roses  glow. 
And  clouds,  in  watery  colors  drest 
Float  in  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest : 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  sofler  day. 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive  beam : 
For  'mid  the  quivering  Ught  't  is  ours  to  play. 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  stream. 

vin. 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  the  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dwell : 
But  thou,  sweet  Nymph !    proclaim'd  our  Fae 
Queen, 
With  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presence  shall  we  greet  7 
For  lo !  attendant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Gracefid  Ease  in  artless  stole. 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  soul. 
With  Honor's  sof\er  mien; 
Mirth  of  the  loosely-flowing  hair. 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloquently  fair, 

Whose  tearful  cheeks  are  lovely  to  the  view 
As  snow-drop  wet  with  dew. 
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IX. 

maid !  though  now  the  lily  pale 
rat  grace  thy  beautiei  meek ; 
un  along  the  empurpling  vale, 
ig  Tale  and  elfin-haunted  grove, 
hyr  his  fi«ah  flowexs  profusely  throws, 
ige  with  livelier  hues  thy  cheek ; 
,  from  the  nectar-breathing  Rose 
•Ixtnurt  a  blush  for  love ! 


THE  RAVEN. 

[AS   TALZ,  TOLD   BY  A  SCHOOLrBOT  TO   RI8 
JTTLE   SaOTHKRS   AND  SIBTEX8. 

TH  a  huge  oak  tree 
,  of  swine,  a  huge  ocnnpany, 
.ed  as  they  crunch'd  the  mast : 
as  ripe,  and  fell  full  &st 

trotted  away,  for  the  wind  grew  high  : 
they  lefl,  aiid  no  more  might  you  spy. 

s  raven,  that  liked  not  such  folly : 
d,  tli4*y  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 
IS  he  ttian  blackest  jet, 
in  the  rain,  and  bis  feathers  not  weL 
up  the  acorn  and  buried  it  straight 
»  of  a  river  both  deep  and  great, 
lere  then  did  the  Raven  go  7 

went  high  and  low, 
>?er  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  ga 
ny  Autumns,  many  Springs 
ivell^d  he  with  wwidering  wings : 
ny  Summers,  many  Winters — 
m*t  tell  half  his  adventures. 

le  came  back,  and  with  him  a  She^ 
om  was  grown  to  a  tall  oak  tree. 

them  a  nest  in  the  topmost  bough, 
:  ones  they  had,  and  were  happy  enow. 
Mue  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise, 
like  a  pcni^iouse,  hung  over  his  eyes. 
( in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 
lany  a  hem !  and  a  sturdy  stroke, 
le  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's  own 
mk. 

ones  were  kill'd;   for  they  could  not 
lepart, 
mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart 

s  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever; 
loated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river. 
I  it  in  planks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip, 
his  tree  and  others  they  made  a  good  ship. 
:  was  launch'd ;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
m  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could  with- 
land. 

d  a  rock,  and  the  waves  rush'd  in  fiist : 
iven  flew  round  and  round,  and  caw'd  to 
!ie  blast 

le  last  riuriek  of  the  perishing  souls — 
}'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls ! 
id  was  the  Raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet 
riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet, 
nk'd  him  again  and  agun  for  this  treat : 
I  taken  his  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet ! 


ABSENCE. 

A  FAREWELL  ODB  ON   ai7ITTINO  SCHOOL  FOA  4CSW 
COLLCGB,   CAMBEIDOE. 

Where  graced  with,  many  a  classic  spoil 

Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along, 

I  haste  to  urge  the  learned  tcnl 

That  sternly  chides  my  lovelorn  song : 

Ah  me !  too  mindful  of  the  days 

Illumed  by  Passion's  orient  rays. 

When  Peace,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Health 

Enrich'd  me  with  the  best  of  wealth. 

Ah  fiur  delights !  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadows  fly ! 
Ah  Flowers !  which  Joy  from  Eden  stole 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by ! — 
But  cease,  fond  heart !  this  bootless  moan : 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  by  Absence  crown'd 
And  scatter  lovelier  roses  round. 

The  Sun  who  ne'er  remiti  his  fires 
On  heedless  eyes  may  pour  the  day ; 
The  Moon,  that  od  from  Heaven  retires. 
Endears  her  renovated  ray. 
What  though  she  leaves  die  sky  unblest 
To  mourn  awhile  in  murky  vest  ? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  Ught, 
We  bless  the  wanderer  of  the  night 


LINES  ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  THOU,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing !  No  more 
Those  thin  white  flakes,  those  purple  clouds  explore ! 
Nor  there  with  happy  spirits  speed  thy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber^lowing  floods  of  light ; 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  the  day, 

With  western  peasants  hail  the  morning  ray ! 

Ah !  rather  bid  the  perish'd  pleasures  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love ! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  the  dewy  locks  of  Spring, 

When   blushing,   like  a   bride,  from  Hope's  trim 

bower 
She  leap'd,  awaken'd  by  the  pattering  shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 
Aid.  lovely  Sotceress!  aid  thy  poet's  dream! 
With  fairy  H'and  O  bid  the  Maid  arise. 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes ; 
As  erst  when  fhxn  the  Muses'  calm  abode 

1  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  unbestow'd ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow. 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  retum'd  my  vow. 
O'er  all  my  fiame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart, 
And  every  nerve  oonfess'd  th*  electric  dart 

0  dear  deceit !  I  see  the  Maiden  rise. 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes ! 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat, 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatters  the  ^ild  note, 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  the  acc'U^tom'd  lawn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  'mid  the  gleam  of  dawiL 
When  the  bent  flower  beneath  the  night<Iew  weopw 
And  on  the  lake  the  silver  lustre  sleeps, 
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Amid  the  paly  radiance  aoft  and  sad* 
She  meets  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beams  clad. 
With  her  along  the  streamlet's  brink  I  rove ; 
With  her  I  list  the  warblings  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  wind  her  voice  to  float. 
Lone-whispering  Pity  in  each  soothing  note ! 

Spirits  of  Love !  ye  heard  her  name !  obey 
Tlie  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there, 
Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  trees. 
Or  with  fund  languishment  around  my  fiiir 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair ; 
O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way, 
Like  farofl*  music,  voyaging  the  breeze ! 

Spirits !  to  you  the  infimt  Maid  was  given. 
Formed  by  the  wondroiM  alchemy  of  heaven ! 
No  fairer  maid  does  Love's  wide  em]nre  know. 
No  fiiirer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile — in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
His  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  lips. 
She  speaks !  and  hark  that  passion- warbled  song — 
Still,  Fancy !  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prolong, 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  fidls 
Shall  ^^e  the  soflen'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  halls ! 

O  (have  I  sigh'd)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod. 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god ! 
A  flower«ntangled  arbor  I  would  seem. 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultiy  beam : 
Or  bloom  a  Myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  iMwwa. 
Wlien  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  \'ale. 
To  fiin  my  love  I'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Mooin  in  the  sof\  folds  of  her  swelling  vest. 
And  flutter  my  fiiint  pinions  on  her  breast! 
On  Seraph  wing  1  'd  float  a  Dream  by  night. 
To  80(Mhe  my  Love  with  shadows  of  delight  s— • 
Or  soar  alofl  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes  I 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  fiwne 
Had  bosk'd  beneath  the  Sun^  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air, 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glare- 
Aghast  he  acours  before  the  tempest's  sweep. 
And  sad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep  >— 
So  toss'd  by  storms  along  Life's  wildering  way, 
Mine  eye  reverted  views  that  cloudlesi  day. 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nuned  the  Inftnt  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  first  young  Poesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiet* s  chedc, 
As  water-lilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream! 
Dear  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  it  gay. 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  mel]ow*d  ray, 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thomless  looses  wean, 
Wliere  soflen'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  her  tears ; 
And  Memory,  with  a  Vestal's  chaste  employ, 
Uncaaiing  feeds  the  lambent  flame  of  joy! 


No  more  your  sky-larks  melting  from  the  sight 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  heartnitiing  with  delight 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleasures  swe 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  seat 
Yet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  betwec 
Yet  sweet  to  Fancy's  ear  the  warbled  stmg. 
That  soars  on  Morning's  wings  your  vales  amon 

Scenes  of  my  Hope !  the  aching  eye  ye  leave, 
JJke  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  e^ 
Tearful  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze. 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful  gaze. 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  impend. 
Till  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night  descend 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  pluck'd,  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue ; 
All  purple,  glow'd  his  cheek,  beneath 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  sofUy  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest; 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flower, 
On  spotless  Sara's  breast 

But  when  unweeting  of  the  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet. 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile. 
And  stamp'd  his  faery  feet 

Ah !  soon  the  soul-entrandng  sight 
Subdued  the  impatient  boy ! 
He  gazed !  he  thrill'd  with  deep  delight ! 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 

**  And  O!  he  cried — " Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  this  Throne  endear ! 
Some  other  Love  let  Venut  find^- 
I  '11  fix  my  em]nre  here." 


THE  KISS. 

One  kiss,  dear  Maid  I  I  said  and  slgh'd- 
Your  scorn  the  little  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  bliss  ? 
Can  danger  lurk  within  a  kiss  ? 


Ton  viewless  Wanderer  of  the  vale. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  close 
Inhales  the  sweetness  of  the  Rose. 
And  hovers  o'er  the  uninjured  bloom 
Sighing  back  the  soft  perfume. 
Vigor  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breathing  losses  fling; 
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>  die  glitter  of  the  Dew 
I  on  the  Roee*f  hue. 
« lo !  she  bends  her  head, 
irti  m  bliiah  of  deeper  red ! 

en  those  lovely  lips  disclose 
lomphs  of  the  opening  Rose ; 
!  O  gmceful !  bid  them  prove 
stve  to  the  breath  of  Love, 
der  accents,  fiunt  and  low, 
deased  I  hear  the  whispered  "No!" 
rhisper'd  **  No*'— how  little  meant! 
&]sehood  that  endears  ccmsent ! 
I  those  lovely  lips  the  while 
I  the  soft-relenting  smile, 
empts  with  feign*d  dissuasion  coy 
entle  violence  of  Joy. 


TO  A  YOUNG  AS& 

lOTHZR  BBINQ  TKTHXEKD  NZAft  IT. 

fbal  of  an  oppressed  race ! 

languid  patience  of  thy  fiu» : 

ih  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  Inread, 

by  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 

by  dulled  spirits  hath  dismajr'd, 

>  dioa  dost  sport  along  the  glade  ? 

unlike  the  nature  of  things  jroung) 

ward  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hung  t 

phetic  fears  anticipate, 

1  of  Misery !  thy  future  fate  ? 

ig  meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 

ktient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  T* 

id  heart  thriU'd  with  filial  pain 

wretched  mother's  shorten'd  chain  f 

very  piteous  is  ?itr  lot — 

a  log  within  a  narrow  spot 

doee-eaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 

et  around  her  waves  the  tempting  green ! 

thy  master  should  have  learnt  to  show 
taught  by  fellowship  of  woe ! 
[  fear  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 
h*d  in  a  land  of  luxury ! 
fig  its  footsteps  hither  bend  f 
say,  **  And  have  I  then  one  friend  f* 
oal !  thou  poor  despised  forlorn! 
brother^— spite  of  the  fool's  scorn ! 
irould  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 
jod  mild  equality  to  dwell, 
1  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  Bride, 
Iter  tickle  Plenty's  ribless  side ! 
wouldst  loss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  {day, 
ibout,  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay ! 
more  musically  sweet  to  me 
ant  harsh  bray  of  joy  would  be, 
>led  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 
I  of  pale  ftshion's  vacant  breast! 


DOMESTIC  PEACE. 

ne,  on  what  holy  ground 
Domestie  Peace  be  foimd  f 
on  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
a  fearful  wings  she  flies. 


From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state. 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  She  dwells 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  beUs  * 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  sire  of  |deasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ. 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy 


THE  SIGH. 

When  Touth  his  faery  reign  began 
Ere  sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled. 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smiled ; 
Then,  Mary !  *mid  my  lighfisoroe  glee 
I  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  for  thee. 

And  when,  along  the  waves  of  woe. 
My  haraas'd  heart  was  doom'd  to  kiMiw 
The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen. 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwreck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea. 
I  heaved  an  anguish'd.Sigh  for  thee ! 

But  soon  reflection's  power  impress'd 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast ; 
And  sickly  hope  with  waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die : 
1 3rielded  to  the  stem  decree. 
Yet  heaved  a  languid  Sigh  fbr  thee ! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  native  home, 
I  fain  would  soothe  the  sense  of  Care 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  that  were ! 
Thy  Image  may  not  bamsh'd 
Still,  Mary !  stiU  I  sigh  for  thee. 
June,  1794. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Eak  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  widi  friendly  care ; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd. 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  KING'S  ARMS 

Rosa 

FORMERLY  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  **  MAN  OF  EOiB.** 

Richer  than  miser  o'er  his  countless  hoards. 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  king-poUuted  lords. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  of  Ross!  O  Traveller,  hear! 

Departed  merit  claims  a  reverent  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health. 

With  generous  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wealth ; 

He  hears. the  widow's  heaven-breath'd  prayer  of 


He  mark'd  the  shelter'd  orphan's  tearful  gaxe. 
Or  where  the  sorrow-shrivell'd  captive  lay, 
Pbors  the  bright  blaze  of  Freedom's  noontide  ray. 
Beneath  this  roof  if  thy  cheer'd  moments  pass, 
Fill  to  the  good  man's  nama  one  etatefiiL  ^JMm\ 
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To  higher  imt  AaiB.  Memory  w«ke  thy  ■ool. 
And  ^rtue  mingle  in  the  ennobled  bowL 
But  if;  like  me.  through  lift's  diitreMfiil  Mene^ 
Lonely  and  sad,  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been ; 
And  if  thy  breast  with  heartsick  angnirfi  fraught. 
Thou  joumeyest  onward  tempest-tOM*d  in  thought ; 
Here  cheat  thy  cares !  in  generous  visions  melt. 
And  dream  of  goodness,  thou  hast  never  felt ! 


UNES  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A 

VILLAGE. 

Osict  more,  sweet  Stream !  with  slow  foot  wander- 
ing near, 
I  bleas  thy  milky  waters  cold  and  clear. 
Escaped  the  flashing  of  the  noontide  hours 
With  one  fresh  garknd  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  thy  aephyr-haunted  brink  I  turn) 
My  languid  hand  shall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove  with  murmur  rude 
Thou  soothest  the  sad  wood-nymph,  Solitude ; 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well. 
The  Hermi^fbuntain  of  some  dripping  cell ! 
Pride  of  the  Vale !  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scatter'd  cots  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  thy  friendly  banks 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pranks. 
Released  from  school,  their  little  hearts  at  rest, 
Launch  paper  navies  on  thy  waveless  breesL 
The  rustic  here  at  eve  with  pensive  kwk 
Whistling  lorn  ditties  leans  upon  his  crook. 
Or,  starting,  pauses  with  hope>mingled  dread 
To  list  the  much-toved  maid's  accustom'd  tread : 
She,  vainly  mindfhl  of  her  dame's  command, 
Loiters,  the  long-flU'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
Unboastfiil  Stream !  thy  fount  with  pebbled  falls 
The  &ded  form  of  past  delight  reaUls, 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  arose. 
And  all  was  joy ;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  trsnsient  gloom  upon  my  soul  imprest. 
Like  passing  clouds  impictiired  on  thy  breast 
life's  current  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon. 
Or  silvery  stole  beneath  the  peiwive  Moon : 
Ah !  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among. 
Or  o'er  the  rough  rock  bursts  and  feams  akmg ! 
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LINES  ON  A  FRIEND, 

or  A  FEB! ST  FSVER  nOIUOKD  BT 
NlOnS  ftEPOETB. 


EnmniD?  thy  grave  with  aching  eye  I  scan. 

And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast— Bian! 

Tis  tempest  all  or  gloom :  in  early  youth. 

If  gifted  with  the  Ithuriel  lance  of  Truth, 

We  force  to  stait  amid  her  feign'd  caress 

Vice,  siren-hag!  in  native  ughneas ; 

A  brother's  fote  will  haply  rouse  die  tear. 

And  on  we  go  in  heaviness  and  fear ! 

But  if  our  fond  hearts  call  to  Pleasure's  bower 

Some  pigmy  I^T!y  in  a  careless  hour. 

The  fkithleas  guest  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  groaid 

And  mingled  fonns  of  Aifisery  rise  around : 

Heart-fiottfaog  Fear,  with  pallid  kiok  aghait, 

T^t  eonrts  the  ftAire  woe  to  hkle  the  past; 


Remorse,  the  poison'd  arrow  in  his  side. 
And  loud  lewd  Mirth,  to  anguish  dose  aUied: 
Till  Frensy,  fiefce-eyed  child  of  moping  pain. 
Darts  her  hot  lightnmg  flash  athwart  die  bcain. 
Rest,  injured  shade  I  Shall  Slander  squatting  nesr 
Spit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  earf 
'Twas  thine  to  feel  the  S]rmpathetic  glow 
In  Merit's  joy,  and  Poverty's  meek  woe ; 
Thine  all  that  cheer  the  moment  as  it  flies. 
The  sofieless  Cares,  and  smiling  Courtesies. 
Nuned  in  thy  heart  die  firmer  Virtues  grew, 
And  in  thy  heart  they  withered !  Such  chill  dew 
Wan  indolence  on  each  youn^  blossom  shed ; 
And  Vanity  her  filmy  network  spread, 
With  eye  that  roll'd  around,  in  asking  gaae. 
And  tongue  that  traffick'd  in  the  trade  of  prain. 
Thy  follies  such !  the  hard  world  mark'd  them  ws8 
Were  they  more  wise,  the  proud  who  never  leU? 
Rest,  i^jur'd  shade!  the  poor  man's  grateful  pttspK 
On  heavenward  wing  thy  wounded  soul  disil  bssr 
As  ofl  at  twilight  gloom  thy  grave  I  pass, 
And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  grass. 
With  introverted  eye  I  contemplate 
Similitude  of  soul,  perhaps  of— Fate ! 
To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  assiga'd 
Eneigic  Reason  and  a  shaping  mind. 
The  daring  ken  of  IVuth,  the  Patriot's  part, 
And  Pity's  sigh,  that  breathes  the  gentle  heart 
Sloth-jaundic'd  all !  and  from  my  graspless  hand 
Drop  Friendshi***!  precious  pearls,  like  hour^aa 

sand. 
I  weep,  yet  stoop  not !  the  faint  anguish  flows, 
A  dreamy  pang  in  Morning's  feverish  doae. 

Is  this  piled  earth  our  being's  passless  mound? 
Tell  me,  cold  grave!  is  Death  with  poppies  crown'd 
Tired  sentinel !  'mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  fiun  would  sleep,  though  pillow'd  on  a  dod ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WITH  A  POEM  OH 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  love  to  dwell. 
Ere  yet  I  bade  that  friendly  dome  fiuiewell. 
Where  first,  beneath  the  echoing  doisters  pale, 
I  heard  of  guilt  and  wonder'd  at  the  tale ! 
Yet  though  the  hours  flew  by  on  careless  wii^ 
Full  heavily  of  Sorrow  would  I  sing. 
Aye  as  the  star  of  evening  flung  its  beam 
In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream. 
My  soul  amid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 
Moum'd  with  the  breeze,  O  Lee  Boo.**  o'er  thy  tomb 
Where'er  I  wander'd,  Kty  still  was  near. 
Breathed  from  the  heart  and  glisten'd  in  the  tear: 
No  knell  that  toU'd,  but  fill'd  my  anxious  eye. 
And  suflering  Nature  wept  that  one  should  die  !t 

Thus  to  sad  S3rmpathies  I  soothed  my  breast. 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  West : 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  with  high  disdaia. 
With  giant  fiiry  burst  her  triple  chain ! 


Lm  Boo.  the  mm  of  Abbs  Thab,  Prines  of  iho 
isme  OTW  to  Eoclsiid  wtdi  Osplaia  WUmni, 
■bmU-Poz.  sod  isbuiisd  in 


PdmrU- 


tSonthsj*! 
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lier  front  tiie  blasdiig  Dog-clar  glow'd ; 
n,  like  a  midnight  meteor,  flow'd ; 
felling  of  the  storm-rent  ikiee ! 
and  •catter'd  battlei  from  her  eyee! 
Itatioo  waked  the  patriot  fire, 
t  with  wilder  hand  the  Alcflsen  lyre : 
iba  tyrant's  wound  I  shook  the  lanoe* 
e  in  joy  the  reeking  plains  of  Fianoe ! 

he  oppresnr,  friendleai,  ghastly,  low, 
Heart  aches,  though  Mercy  struck  the  hlow. 
n«d  thought  once  more  I  seek  die  shade, 
acefol  Virtue  weaves  the  myrtle  braid, 
f  eyes  whose  holy  glances  roll, 
■engers,  and  eloquent  of  soul ; 
more  winning,  arid  a  gentler  mien 
loTe-wilder'd  Maniac's  brain  hath  seen 
selestial  forms  in  vacant  air, 
lemand  the  impassion'd  poet's  care— 
and  aoOen'd  Sense  and  Wit  refined, 
leless  features  of  a  lovely  mind  ; 
Aj  shall  my  trembling  hand  assign 
;  wreath  to  bminty'i  saintly  shrine. 
1 !  thou  these  early  flowers  refuse— 
k*d  the  snake  beneath  their  simple  hues ; 
e  bloom  the  child  of  nature  brings 
ittery's  nightshade ;  as  he  feels,  he  sings. 

kmber,  1792. 


SONNET. 


ss  nuidom  Fsneies  might  uMpirs, 
lis  w«sk  harp  at  tiniM,  or  Umeljr  \jn 
■mek  whh  dmahory  hand,  and  draw 
sanAaa'd  tooet  to  Nalura  not  imtraa. 

BowIm. 

i  has  thank'd  diee,  Bowles!  for  those  soft 

ins, 

idness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 

bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring ! 

«  not  callous  to  the  mourner's  pains 

youth's  gay  prime  and  thomleas  path  I 

wait: 
m  the  mightier  throes  of  man  b^im, 
n  me  forth,  a  though  t-bewilder'd  man ! 
Id  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 
sd  charm,  such  a»  the  pang  consign'd 
)er,  though  the  big  tear  it  renew'd ; 
I  strange  mysterious  Pleasure  brood 
wavy  and  tumultuous  mind, 
reat  Spirit  erst  widi  plastic  sweep 
Q  the  darkness  of  the  unform'd  deep. 


SONNET. 


lay  in  slumber's  shadowy  vale, 
tted  cheek  and  in  a  mourner's  guises 
9  aainted  form  of  Freedom  rise : 
e !  not  sadder  moans  the  autunmal  gala— 
km  of  Genius !  sweet  to  me  thy  name* 
1  evil  hour  with  alter'd  voice 
1st  Oppression's  hireling  crew  r^oica^ 
widi  wizard  spell  my  laurell'd  lame, 
tr,  Burke !  thou  drank'st  Cormptioo't  bowl ! 
iiy  Pity  and  the  cherish'd  Inrt 


Of  Pomp,  and  proud  Precipitance  of  soul 
Wilder*!!  with  meteor  fires.     Ah  spirit  pure  * 
That  error's  mist  had  left  thy  purged  eye : 
So  might  I  dasp  thee  with  a  mother's  joy ! 


SONNET. 


Thoitoh  roused  by  that  dark  Viar,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  Priest  over  the  ocean  swell* 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell ; 
Calm  in  his  halls  of  brightness  he  shall  dweD  * 
For  lo  !  Religion  at  his  strong  behest 
Starts  with  mild  anger  from  the  Papal  spell. 
And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest. 
Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unhcriy ; 
And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  wait 
Insulting  aye  the  wrongs  of  padent  Folly : 
And  from  her  dark  retreat  by  Wisdom  won. 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gazing  son! 


SONNET. 

When  British  Freedom  for  a  happier  land 
Spread  her  brond  wings,  that  flutter'd  vrith  affiighC, 
EasKiNK !  thy  voice  she  heard,  and  paused  her  fligtti 
Sublime  of  hope !  For  dreadless  thou  didst  stand 
(Thy  censer  glowing  with  the  hallow'd  flame) 
A  hireloss  Prietft  before  the  insulted  shrine, 
And  at  her  altiir  pour  the  stream  divine  , 

Of  unmaicli'd  eloquence.    Therefore  thy  name 
Her  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 
With  Uessings  heavenward  breathed.     And  whaa 

the  doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  light  shall  shine  :  as  simk,  beneath  the  Wes^ 
Though  the  great  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  gaie. 
Still  bums  wide  Heaven  vrith  his  distended  blaaeb 


SONNET. 

It  was  some  Spirit,  SHERrDAN.'  that  breathed 

O'er  thy  young  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 

My  soul  hath  marit'd  thee  in  her  shaping  hour. 

Thy  temples  with  Hymettian  flow'rets  wreathed  t 

And  sweet  thy  voice,  as  when  o'er  Laura's  faiar 

Sad  music  trembled  through  Vauclusa's  glada^ 

Sweet,  as  at  dawn  the  lovelorn  serenade 

That  wafts  soft  dreams  to  Slumber's  listeniiif  aar 

Now  patriot  nge  and  indignation  high 

Swell  the  full  tones!   And  now  thine  eye4MamB 

dance 
Meaning  of  Scorn  and  Wit*s  quaint  revelry! 
Writhes  inly  from  the  bosom-probing  glance 
The  Apostate  by  the  brainless  rout  aifored. 
As  erst  that  elder  fiend  beneath  great  Michael's  swoid 


SONNET. 


O  WHAT  a  loud  and  leaHuI  shriek  was  there. 
As  though  a  thousand  souls  one  death-groan  poorM ! 
Ah  me !  they  view'd  beneath  a  hireling's  swoid 
Fallen  Kotcniixol  Tbionijh  i^  Vsa^S^Mii^^  «i 
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(Aipanaes  die  tired  CoMack't  barberow  jrell 

Of  triumph)  oo  the  chill  and  midnight  gale 

RiMt  with  frantic  buKt  or  ladder  swell 

Hie  dirge  of  murder'd  Hope !  while  Freedom  pale 

Benda  in  luch  anguith  o'er  her  destined  bier, 

As  if  fiom  eldest  time  some  Spirit  meek 

Had  gather'd  in  a  mystic  urn  each  tear 

That  ever  on  a  Patriot's  furrow'd  cheek 

Fit  channel  fouxid ;  and  she  had  drain'd  the  bowl 

In  the  mere  wilfulness,  and  sick  despair  of  soul ! 


SONNET. 

As  when  fiir  off*  the  warbled  strains  are  heard 
That  soar  on  Morning's  wing  the  voles  among, 
M^thin  his  cage  the  imprison'd  matin  bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous  song : 
He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares, 
Tet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his  sight ; 
His  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's  cares : 
Thou,  Fatktte!  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 
Life's  better  sun  fiom  that  long  wintry  night, 
Hius  in  thy  Country's  triumi^  shalt  rejoice, 
And  mock  with  rapiures  high  the  dungeon's  might: 
For  lo !  the  momiftg  struggles  into  day, 
And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  from  the 
fay! 


SONNET. 

Thoit  gentle  Look,  that  didst  my  soul  beguile. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me?  Still  in  some  food  dream 
Revirit  my  sad  heart,  aus|Mcious  Smile! 
As  fidls  oo  ckMing  flowers  the  lunar  beam : 
What  time,  in  sickly  mood,  at  parting  day 
flay  me  down  and  think  of  happier  yenn ; 
Of  joys,  that  glimmer'd  in  Hope's  twilight  ray. 
Then  left  me  deriding  in  a  vale  of  tears. 
O  pleasant  days  of  Hope — for  ever  gone ! 
Could  I  recall  jrou ! — But  that  thought  is  vain. 
Availeth  not  Persuasion's  sweetest  tone 
To  lure  the  fleet-wing'd  travellers  back  again: 
Yet  fiur.  though  faint,  their  images  shall  gleam 
like  the  bright  rainbow  on  a  willowy  stream. 


SONNET. 

Palx  Hoamer  through  the  Night;  thou  poor  Forlorn! 
Remorse  that  man  on  his  death-bed  possess, 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
Betray'd,  then  cast  thee  forth  to  Want  and  Soom! 
The  world  is  pitiless:  the  Chaste  one's  pride, 
Mimic  of  Virtue,  scowls  on  thy  distress: 
Thy  loves  and  they,  that  envied  thee,  deride : 
And  Vice  alone  will  shelter  wretchedness! 
O!  I  am  sad  to  think,  that  there  should  be 
Cold-bosom'd  lewd  ones,  who  endure  to  place 
Foul  offerings  on  the  shrine  of  Misery, 
And  force  from  Famine  the  caress  of  Love , 
May  He  shed  healing  on  the  sore  disgrace, 
Uek  Utegrmi  Comforter  that  rulea  atove! 


SONNET. 

SwRT  Merey !  how  my  very  heart  has  bled 
To  see  thee,  poor  Old  Man!  and  thy  gray  hain 
Hioar  with  the  snowy  blast :  while  no  one  cares 
To  clotfae  ffiy  shrivell'd  limbs  and  palsied  head. 
My  Father!  throw  away  this  tatter'd  vest 
That  mocks  thy  shivering!  take  my  garment — on 
A  young  man's  arm!  I'll  melt  these  frozen  dews 
That  hsjig  from  thy  white  beard  and  numb  thy  brant 
My  Sam  too  shall  tend  thee,  like  a  Child : 
And  thou  shalt  talk,  in  our  fire-side's  recess. 
Of  purple  Pride,  that  scowls  on  Wretchednesi. 
He  did  not  so,  the  GaUlaoan  mild. 
Who  met  the  Lazars  tum'd  from  rich  men's  doors, 
And  call'd  them  Friends,  and  heal'd  their  noisoan 
Sores! 


SONNET. 

Thou  bleedest,  my  poor  Heart!  and  thy  dis&os 
Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scornful  smilei. 
And  probe  thy  sore  wound  sternly,  though  the  ivbib 
Swoln  be  nine  eye  and  dim  with  heaviness. 
Why  didst  tnou  listen  to  Hope's  whisper  bland? 
Or,  listening,  why  forget  the  healing  tale. 
When  Jealousy  with  feverish  foncics  pale 
Jarr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand? 
Faint  was  that  Hope,  and  myless! — Tet  'twtt  fiur 
And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  the  hour  (rf*  rest: 
Thou  shouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  most  oppniC 
And  nursed  it  with  an  agony  of  Care, 
Even  as  a  Mother  her  sweet  infant  heir 
That  wan  and  sickly  droops  upon  her  breast! 


SONNET. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  **  ROBBXIIS.*' 

ScHiLLEn!  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  dit^ 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  fambh'd  Father's  cry-^ 
Lest  in  some  after  moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal!  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  soeos! 
Ah  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood 
Wandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempestpswinging  wood! 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood: 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy! 


LINES 

COMPOSED  WHILE  CUMBINO  THE  LEFT  ASCENT  OT 
BEOOKLET  COOMB,  SOMERSETSHIRE,  MAT,  1795. 

With  many  a  pause  and  ofl-reverted  eye 
I  climb  the  Coomb's  ascent :  sweet  songsters  near 
Warble  in  shade  their  i^ild-wood  melody : 
Far  off  the  unvarying  Cuckoo  soothes  my  ear. 
Up  scour  the  startling  stragglers  of  the  Flock 
That  on  green  plots  o'er  precipices  browse : 
From  the  forced  fissures  of  the  naked  rock 
The  Yaw-tree  bunts!  Beneath  its  dark-groea  booAs 
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I  die  MBy-tfaoni  btonds  its  UownBi  white) 
id  nDOoih  sioQet  jut  out  in  waomf  iMti, 
d  now  have  gun'd  the  topmoit  alt. 
A  luxury  of  lendecepe  neeli 
Pn>ad  Towen,  and  Coa  more  deer  to  ne, 
v'd  Fields,  and  protpect>bouiidiQg  See ! 
my  lonely  heart    I  drop  the  teer: 
;  apot !  O  were  my  Sara  here ! 


LINES 

DC  THX  MANNUt  OF  tflWlKB. 

that  on  a  lilied  bank  dost  love 
ine  bead  beneath  an  OUve  Tree, 
hat  iWMB  the  pinions  of  thy  Dove 
withouten  pain  ypluck'd  might  be ! 
wish  my  Sara's  frowns  to  flee, 
to  her  some  soothing  song  would  write, 
■eeent  my  rude  discourtesy, 
*d  to  meet  her  ere  the  rooming  light, 
I  my  plighted  word— ah!  fidse  and  recreant 
w^;ht! 

t  as  I  my  weary  head  did  pillow 
ighis  of  my  dsisever'd  Fair  engrass'd, 
«y  dioop'd  wreathing  herself  with  wiDow, 
h  my  bieast  entomb'd  a  pining  ghost. 

blest  oooch,  young  Rapture't  bridal 


Slumber !  hither  wing  thy  way ; 
B  me  with  iStM  matin  hour,  at  most ! 
doaed  Floweret  to  the  orient  ray, 
eart  vrill  expand,  when  I  die  MsAd  inrvey. 

I,  who  heard  the  silence  of  my  thou^t, 

I  a  too  succeasful  wile,  I  ween : 
sper^d  to  himself^  with  malice  fianghv— 
ig  our  SUve  the  DanMel's  tmHn  ha&  seen  : 
iw  shall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien!" 

^  and  ambosh'd  lay,  till  on  my  bed 
ning  shot  her  dewy  Ranees  keen, 

I I  'gan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head- 
Bard!  Ill  woA  thee  woe!"  the  bnghing 

Elfin 


rfUy-breathing  God  !  his  downy  wing 
lering  now.  as  quickly  to  depart ; 
wang*d  an  arrow  fiom  Love's  mystie  string, 
lUess  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart 
le  some  magic  in  the  Elfin*s  dart  f 
«  strike  my  couch  with  wiard  knoe  f 
ight  so  fiur  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
er  deck*d  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
eep  enamour'd  grew,  nor  otoved  fiom 
sweet  trance! 

k  came,  with  gentlest  look  divine ; 

hone  her  e]re,  yet  tender  was  its  beam : 

e  prassore  of  her  lip  to  mine ! 

ring  we  went,  and  Love  was  all  oar 

ire  and  spotless,  as  at  first,  I  deem, 

ng  fifom  Heaven !  Such  joya  with  flfetp  did 

liide, 
die  living  Image  of  my  Dream 
fiMgot    Too  late  I  woke,  and  si|^'d^ 
wahaUIbahold  layLBveataventide!'' 


IMITATED  FROM  06SIAN. 

Tme  stream  widi  languid  murmur  creeps^ 

In  Lumm's  jCovery  vale : 
Beneath  the  dew  the  lily  weeps^ 

Sk>w-waving  to  the  gale. 


gale!*'  itseeowtosay, 
**  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing! 
The  honorB  of  my  vernal  ^mf 
On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

**  To-morrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  drtary  vale  of  Lunin.'* 


With  eager  gase  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  along. 

Thus,  fiuthful  Maiden!  Hum  shalt 
The  Youth  of  simplest  song. 


But  I  along  the  breeze  shall  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power ; 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 
In  Slumber's  nightly  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATHOBiA 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling* 

O  ye  blue^umbling  waves  of  the  Seaf 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling. 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  bhst  of  the  Tree. 
Throuc^  the  high-sounding  haUs  of  CathltaiA 

In  Uie  steps  of  my  beauty  I  stiay'd; 
The  Wairiors  beheld  Ninathi^ma, 

And  they  blessed  the  white4»somM  Mtidl 

A  Ghost !  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon-heams  the  Spirit  was  dreafe*- 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  my  rest ! 
But,  disturb'd  by  the  Tempest's  commotkm* 

Fleet  the  shadowy  forma  of  Delight— 
Ah  cease,  thou  shrill  blast  of  the  Oicean! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH- 

If,  while  my  paorion  I  impart, 
You  deem  my  words  untrue, 

O  place  your  hand  upon  my  ~ 
Feel  how  it  throbs  for  jfoa  / 


Ah  no !  reject  the  thou|^ttlesB 

In  pity  to  your  lover! 
Tbmt  thnlling  touch  would  aid  the 

It  wishes  to*discover. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah  cease  fliy  tears  and  Sofas,  my  little  lift  * 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp'd  Knife : 
Some  safer  Toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye, 
|And  to  quick  lAUft^lw  chiA|i»  lUa  vM(Tiikk%^\ 
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Poor  Stumbler  on  the  rocky  ooait  of  Woe, 
Tator'd  by  Pun  each  ■ooroe  of  Pun  to  know! 
Alike  the  fcodful  fiuit  and  ecorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire ; 
Alike  the  Good,  the  111  ofiend  thy  tight. 
And  rouae  the  ttonny  sense  of  shrill  affirigfat! 
Untaught,  yet  wise !  'mid  all  thy  brief  alarma 
Thou  closely  clingest  to  thy  Mother's  arms, 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  find  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  thee  to  thy  rsst! 
Bffan's  breathing  Miniature !  thou  makesC  me 
A  Babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased. 
For  trifles  mourning  and  by  trifles  pleased. 
Break  Friendship's  Mirror  with  a  techy  blow. 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  Pleasure's  altar 
glow! 

O  tfum  that  rearest  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Seraph  in  my  mortal  ihune. 

Thrice-holy  Faith !  whatever  thorns  I  meet 

As  on  I  totter  with  unpractiwd  feet. 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee, 

Meek  Nune  of  Souls  through  their  long  In&ncy ! 


UNES 

WmiTfgW   AT  IBURTON    BARS,  NXAE    BRISOKWATIl, 
nPTCMBEK,     1795,     IN    AlfSWKR    TO     A 
FROM  BRISTOL. 


Good  TBfw  sMff  food,  and  bad  toss  thra  i 
RaowTod  fhMB  abteot  IViend  bj  wmy  of  Lsttar. 
Por  %rhat  w  iWMt  can  labor'd  hn  impart 
As  ooo  mds  ilifais  wana  from  a  firiaadij  hsarti 


NoE  travels  my  meandering  eye 
The  starry  wilderness  on  high ; 

Nor  now  with  curious  sight 
I  mark  the  glow-worm,  as  I  pass. 
Move  with  ** green  radiance"  through  the  grass. 

An  emerald  of  lighL 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  wa^  spirit  is  with  you, 

And  soothes  your  boding  fears : 

1  see  you  all  oppress'd  with  gloom 
Sit  lonely  in  that  cheerless  room— 

Ah  me !  Tou  are  in  tears ! 

Beloved  Woman !  did  you  fly 
Chiird  Friendship's  dark  disliking  eye, 

Or  Mirth's  untimely  din  ? 
With  cruel  weight  these  trifles  press 
A  temper  sore  with  tenderness. 

When  aches  the  void  within. 


You  roused  each  gentler  sense 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  Blossom's  bkxxn. 
Meek  Evening  wakes  its  soft  perfume 

With  viewless  influence. 


But  why  with  sable  wand  unUess'd 
Should  Fancy  xoose  within  my  breast 

Dim-visaged  shapes  of  Dread  f 
Untenanting  its  beauteous  clay 
My  Sara's  soul  has  wing*d  its  way. 

And  hovers  round  my  head ! 

I  felt  it  prompt  die  tender  Droam, 
Whan  skmly  annk  die  daj^  kstglam; 


And  hark,  my  Love !  The  sespbreeie  mos 
Through  yon  reft  house !  O'er  rolling  stoi 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep, 
The  onward-surging  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep. 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channell*d  Isle* 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile 

Unslated  by  the  blast) 
The  Watch-fire,  like  a  sullen  star 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  mast 

Even  there— beneath  that  light-house  tov 
In  the  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Era  Peace  with  Sara  came. 
Time  was,  I  should  have  thought  it  sweel 
To  count  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 

And  watch  the  storm-vex'd  flame. 

And  there  in  black  soul-jaundiced  fit 
A  sad  gloom-paraper'd  Man  to  sit. 

And  listen  to  the  rtMur : 
When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  deep 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 

Plunged  foaming  on  the  shore. 

Then  by  the  Lightning's  blaze  to  mark 
Some  toiling  tempest-shatter'd  bark; 

Her  vain  distress-guns  hear ; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  night— 

To  see  no  Vessel  there ! 

But  Fancy  now  more  gaily  sings : 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  her  wings. 

As  sky-larks  'mid  the  com. 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  breast! 
The  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  nest 

Nods,  till  returning  mom. 

O  mark  those  smiling  tears,  that  swell 
The  open'd  Rose !  From  heaven  they  fell, 

And  with  the  sun-beam  blend. 
Bless'd  visitations  from  above. 
Such  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

When  stormy  Midnight  howling  round 
Beats  on  our  roof  with  clattering  sound. 

To  me  your  arms  you  '11  stretch : 
Great  God !  you  '11  say— To  us  so  kind, 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  houseless,  friendless  wretch! 


The  tears  that  tremble  down  your  cheek, 
Shall  bathe  my  kisses  chaste  and  meek 
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f%  d«w  divine; 
a  your  heart  the  ngfai  that  ateal 
Jce  jVQt  riaing  boaom  feel 
DBwering  awell  of  mine ! 

,  my  Lore !  with  thapingi  sweeC 

be  moment  we  ahall  meet! 

eager  speed  I  dart— 

ou  in  the  vacant  air, 

cy,  with  a  Huaband't  care 

■  you  to  my  heart ! 

1,  on  Summer^!  evening  hoar 
the  golden-color'd  flower 
'  electric  flame : 
■hall  flaah  my  love-charged  eye 
II  the  heart's  big  ecstasy 
I  rapid  through  the  fiame ! 


UNES 

ITD    llf  ANiWm  TO    A  MEULNCHOLT 


ctondy  looks,  that  laboring  sigh, 
offipring  of  a  sickly  hour ! 
has  complain  of  Fortune's  power, 
ind  Gamester  throws  a  luckless  die. 

(un  flashes  a  mournful  gleam 
broken  clouds,  his  stonny  train : 

lall  the  many-color'd  main 
roll  beneath  his  orient  beam ! 

autumnal  gust,  the  hand  of  Time 
mystic  lyre :  in  shadowy  dance 
)  groups  of  Joy  and  Grief  advance, 
>  his  varying  strains  sublime ! 

mng  each  hour  a  load  of  Fate ; 
dio,  luird  by  Seine's  mild  murratin,  led 
(en  to  their  nightly  shed, 
rule  a  tempest-troubled  State. 

;  Fortune  with  a  vengeful  smile 
snguinary  Despot's  might, 
ari  the  Pageant  from  his  height, 
rander  in  some  savage  ude. 

ing  sad  beneath  the  tempest's  frown, 
''d  limbs  to  wrap  the  purple  vest ; 
ith  nails  and  bends,  an  equal  jest ! 
od,  the  jewels  of  his  crowu. 


EUGIOUS  MUSINGS; 

A  DESULTORY  POEM, 

on   THK  CIIUSTMAS  KVK  OF  1794. 

ime,  when  most  divine  to  hear, 
'  Adoration  rouses  me, 
lerub's  trump :  and  high  upborne, 
g  with  the  Choir,  I  seem  to  view 
r  the  heavenly  multitude, 
I  the  song  of  Peace  o'er  Beflilehem*s 
ds! 

«  bright  than  all  the  Angel  blaze, 
er'd  thy  birth.  Thou,  Man  of  Woes ! 
CS 


Deepised  GafikeaD !  For  the  Greal 
Invisible  (by  s]rmbob  only  seen) 
With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 
Shines  from  die  visage  of  the  oppress'd  good  Bifan 
When  heedless  of  himself  the  scouigad  Saint 
Mourns  for  the  Oppressor.    Fair  die  vernal  Mead, 
Fair  the  high  Grove,  the  Sea,  the  Son,  the  Scan ; 
True  impress  each  of  their  creating  Sire! 
Yet  nor  high  Grove,  nor  many-color'd  Mead, 
Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thnnsand  Uei^ 
Nor  die  starr'd  Azure,  nor  the  sovran  Sun, 
£  'er  with  such  m^esty  of  portraiture 
Imaged  the  supreme  beauty  uncieate. 
As  thou,  meek  Savior !  at  the  iearfbl  hour 
When  thy  insulted  Anguish  wing'd  the  prayer 
Harp'd  by  Archangels,  when  they  sing  of  Mercy! 
Which  when  the  Almighty  heard  fiun  forth  hie 

Throne, 
Diviner  light  fill'd  Heaven  vrith  eostaay ! 
Heaven's  hsrmnings  paused    and  Hell  bar  yvwmng 

mouth 
Closed  a  brief  moment 

Lo%ely  was  the  death 
Of  Ifim  wImmo  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
He  on  the  thought-benighted  sceptic  beam'd 
Manifest  Godhead,  melting  into  day 
What  floating  mists  of  dark  Idolatrjr 
Broke  and  misshaped  the  Omnipresent  Sire : 
And  flrst  by  Fear  uncharm'd  the  drowsed  SouL* 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  'gan  feel 
Dim  recollections :  and  thence  soar'd  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  believe  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  his  immortol  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  absorb'd :  and  centred  there 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel. 
Till  by  exclusive  Consciousness  of  God 
All  selfannihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity :  God  all  in  all ! 
We  and  our  Father  one ! 


And  bless'd  are  they. 
Who  in  this  fleshly  World,  die  elect  of  Heaven, 
Their  strong  eye  darting  through  the  deeds  of  Men» 
Adore  vrith  sted&st  tmpreeuming  gaae 
Him  Nature's  Essence,  Mind,  and  Energy! 
And  gazing,  trembling,  patiendy  ascend 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  their  Father's  Thmoe 
Lead  gradual — «lse  nor  glorified  nor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revenge . 
For  they  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deionn 
The  Supreme  Fair  sole  Operant :  in  whose  sight 
All  things  are  pure,  his  strong  controlling  Love 
Alike  from  all  educing  perfect  good. 
Theirs  too  celestial  courage,  inly  arm'd— 
Dwarfing  Earth's  giant  brood,  what  time  they  mi»e 
On  their  great  Father,  great  beyond  compare ! 
And  marching  onwards  view  high  o'er  their  heada 
His  wavii^  Banners  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  the  Creator  love,  created  ndglit 

Dread  not :  within  their  tents  no  terrors  walk. 


*  To  Nai^rov  iitip^Keurtv  ttf  veXXwr 

Damab.  de  My§L  J£g^ 
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For  they  are  holy  tkiiigs  before  the  Lord, 

Ajre  improfaned,  though  £arth  ahould  league  widi 

Hell; 
God'a  Altar  grasping  with  an  eager  hand, 
Fear,  the  wikl-visaged,  pale,  eye-tiarting  wretch, 
Sure-reiiiged  heart  his  hot  pursuing  fiends 
Yell  at  vain  distance.    Soon  refresh'd  from  Heaven, 
He  calms  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart. 
His  countenance  settles ;  a  soft  solemn  bliss 
Swims  in  his  eye— his  swimming  eye  upraised : 
And  Faith's  whole  armor  glitters  on  his  limbs! 
And  thus  transfigured  ^ith  a  dreadiess  awe, 
A  solemn  hush  of  soul,  meek  he  beholds 
All  things  of  terrible  seeming :  yea,  unmoved 
Views  e'en  the  immitigable  ministers 
That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  dayn. 
For  kindling  with  intenser  Deity 
From  the  celestial  Mercy-seat  they  come. 
And  at  the  renovating  Wells  of  Love 
Have  fill'd  their  Vials  with  salutary  Wrath, 
To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 
Than  what  soft  balm  the  weeping  good  man  pours 
Into  the  lone  despoiled  traveller's  wounds ! 

Thus  from  the  Elect,  regenerate  through  faith. 
Pass  the  dark  Passions  and  what  thirsty  Cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regants 
Selfcentre.    Lo  they  vanish!  or  a(*quire 
New  names,  new  features— by  siiiionial  grace 
Enrobed  with  light,  and  naturalized  in  Heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  mom 
Through  some  thick  fog  creeps  timorous  nitli  slow 

foot. 
Darkling  he  fiies  on  the  immediate  rood 
His  downward  eye:  all  else  uf  fu^rpst  kind 
Hid  or  deform'd.    But  lo !  the  bursting  Sun ! 
Touch'd  by  the  enchantment  of  that  sudden  beam. 
Straight  the  black  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globes 
Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  hangs ! 
Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermingling  rays. 
And  v^de  around  the  landscape  streams  with  glory! 

There  is  <Nie  Mind,  (me  omnipresent  Mind, 

Omnific.    His  mmt  holy  name  is  Love. 

Truth  of  subliming  import !  with  the  which 

Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  constant  soul. 

He  from  his  small  particular  orbit  flics 

With  bless'd  outstarting !  From  Himself  he  flies. 

Stands  in  the  Sun,  and  with  no  partial  gaze 

Views  ^11  creation ;  and  he  loves  it  all, 

And  blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good  ! 

This  is  indeed  to  dwell  with  the  Most  High ! 

Cherubs  and  rapture-trembling  Seraphim 

Can  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 

But  that  we  roam  unconscious,  or  with  hearts 

Unfeeling  of  our  univerMil  Sire, 

And  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Cain 

Iiyures  uninjured  On  her  best^aira'd  blow 

Victorious  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 

Haply  for  this  some  younger  Angel  now 

Looks  douTi  on  Human  Nature :  and.  behold ! 

A  sea  of  blood  bestrew'd  with  wrecks,  where  mad 

Embattling  Interests  on  each  other  rush 

With  imlielm'd  rage  ! 

T  is  the  sublime  of  man, 
Our  jncviatide  Majesty,  to  know  ourselves 


Parts  and  proportions  of  one  wondrous  whole! 
This  fratemixes  Man,  this  constitutes 
Our  charities  and  bearings.    But 't  is  God 
Diffused  through  all,  that  doth  make  all  one  wholsi 
This  the  worst  superstition,  him  except 
Aught  to  desire,  Supreme  Reality! 
The  plenitude  and  permanence  of  bliss ! 

0  Fiends  of  Siipentition  !   not  that  oft 

The  erring  Priest  hath  stain'd  with  brother's  blood 
Your  grisly  idols,  not  for  this  may  wrath 
Thunder  against  you  from  the  Holy  One ! 
But  o'er  some  plain  that  steameih  to  the  sun. 
Peopled  with  Death ;  or  where  more  hideous  Trsds 
Loud-laughing  packs  his  bales  of  human  anguish : 

1  will  raise  up  a  mourning,  O  ye  Fiends ! 

And  curse  your  spells,  ilmt  film  the  eye  of  Faith, 
Hiding  the  present  God  ;  whose  presence  lost. 
The  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  bec-ome 
An  anarchy  of  Spirits  !  Toy-bewiich'd, 
Made  blind  by  liisis,  disherited  of  m)u1. 
No  common  centre  Man,  no  common  sire 
Knoweth  !  A  sordid  solitary  tiling, 
'Mid  coimtless  brethren  with  a  lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  roam^ 
Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  Self  the  whole ; 
When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  one  Self!  Self  that  no  alien  knows! 
Self,  far  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  can  travel ! 
Self,  spreading  still !  Oblivious  of  its  own. 
Yet  ail  of  all  posse»ing !  This  is  Faith ! 
This  tlie  Messiah's  desiin'd  victory  ! 

But  first  oflences  needs  must  come !  Even  now* 

(Black  Hell  laughs  horrible — to  hear  the  scoff!) 

Thee  to  defend,  meek  Galileeon !  Thee 

And  thy  mild  laws  of  love  unutterable. 

Mistrust  and  Emnity  have  burst  the  bonds 

Of  social  Peace  ;  and  listening  Ti'eachery  lixriES 

With  pious  Fraud  to  snare  a  brother's  life ; 

And  childless  >%idoi«i  o'er  the  groaning  land 

Wail  numberless ;  and  orphans  weep  for  bread ; 

Thee  to  defend,  dear  Savior  of  Mankind  ! 

Thee,  Lamb  of  God  !   Thee,  blameless  Prince  of 

Peace! 
From  all  sides  rush  the  thirsty  brood  of  War ! 
Austria,  and  that  foul  Woman  of  the  North, 
The  lustful  Murderess  of  her  wedded  Lord  ! 
And  he,  connatural  Mind !  whom  (in  their  songs 
So  bards  of  elder  time  had  haply  feign'd) 
Some  Fury  fondled  in  her  hate  to  man. 
Bidding  her  serpent  hair  in  mazy  surge 
Lick  his  young  face,  and  at  his  mouth  inbreathe 
Horrible  sympaihy !  And  leagued  with  these 
Each  petty  Gerrnan  princeling,  nursed  in  gore  ! 
Soul-hiarden'd  barterers  of  human  blood  ! 


•  JaouaiT  Slit.  1794.  in  the  debate  on  the  Addreas  to  Ui 
Majcaty,  on  the  ipi'cch  fmin  the  Throne,  tlie  Earl  of  GoiM* 
ford  moved  an  AmeiKiment  to  the  tbilowiop  effect  ^~**  That 
the  Houae  hoped  hia  Mhjosijt  wuuUt  Mtizo  the  earlieat  <»ppw- 
tuniijr  lo  conclude  a  pnace  with  France."  etc.  Thi«  molioa 
waa  oppoaed  hjr  ihe  Duke  of  Portlnnd,  who  "  conaidered  tbs 
war  to  be  merely  grounded  on  one  prinr.iplt' — ihe  preaerrslios 
of  the  Chri«tian  Rtligion."  Mny  ?Uth,  171*4.  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  moved  a  number  of  Rfmtlutiuna,  with  a  view  to  the 
E«tabiiKhmi'nt  of  a  Peace  with  France,  lie  waa  oppoasd 
(amon?  others)  by  Lord  Abingdon  in  these  remarkable  woidai 
"  The  beat  road  to  Pence,  my  Loriln,  in  War !  and  War  car- 
riod  on  in  the  same  rnanni^r  in  which  we  nw  taught  to  worahip 
our  Creator,  namely,  with  ail  our  souls,  and  with  sU 
uioda,  and  with  all  uur  bearta,  sod  with  nil  our  atrsagth.*' 
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me  SlATeHDBflrchanta !  Soorpioopwhipt  of 
ata! 

A  lavagery  of  hdy  zeal, 
yoke,  the  race  degenerate, 
tain  erat  had  blush'd  to  call  her 
rfend  the  Moloch  Priest  prafen 
r  of  hale,  and  hellowi  to  the  herd 
r.  Accomplice  Deity 
oe  jealoiMy  of  waken'd  wrath 
ih  with  our  armies  and  our  fleetly 
the  red  ruin  on  their  (bet  ? 
ny  !  to  mingle  fiendiah  deeds 


Lord  of  unsleeping  have,* 
rlasting  Thou !  We  shall  not  die. 
in  these,  in  mercy  didst  thou  form, 
>f  Good  through  Evil,  by  brief  wrong 
ruth  lovely,  and  her  future  might 
)*er  the  fii'd  untrembling  heart 

neval  age  a  dateless  while 

It  ^ei^rd  wander'd  with  his  flock, 

is  tent  where'er  the  green  grass  waved. 

magination  conjured  up 

'  new  desires :  with  busy  aim, 

imself,  Earth's  eager  children  toil'd. 

y  began,  two-streaming  fount, 

ice  and  V'irtue  flow,  honey  and  gall. 

noA  couch,  and  moiiy-color'd  robe, 

»l,  and  an'h'd  dome  and  costly  feast,    ^ 

le  inventive  arts,  that  nursed  the  soul 

if  beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 

Lzed  the  mind,  which  in  the  means 

forget  the  grossness  of  the  end, 

ired  with  ils  own  acti\ity. 

»  Disease  that  withers  manhood's  arm, 

x'd  Envy,  s(Nrit-quenching  Want, 

uki  Lords,  and  Ihiests — all  the  sore  ills 

md  desolate  our  mortal  life. 

ing  ills !  yet  each  the  immediate  source 

ir  good.    Their  keen  necessities 

fls  action  goading  human  thought 

e  Earth's  reamning  animal  her  Lord  ; 

tie-featured  Sage's  trembling  hand 

in  host  of  armed  Deities, 

e  blind  Ionian  fiibled  erst. 

rice  thus,  from  Luxury  and  War 
eavenly   Science  ;    and    from    Science 
Freedom. 

n'd  realms  Philosophers  and  Bards 
concentric  circles :  they  whose  souls, 
of  their  high  dignities  from  God, 
Wealth's  rivalry !  and  they  who  long 
[  with  the  charms  of  order  hate 
mly  disproportion :  and  whoe'er 
mild  sorrow  from  the  victor's  car 
w  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
)st  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 
•ed  lightnings  from  the  o'er-rushing  cloud, 
1  the  beauteous  Terrors  on  the  earth 
ajestic.    Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
firm  paces  to  the  calming  sound 
I  flute .'  These  on  the  fated  day, 


When,  stung  to  rsge  by  Pity,  ekiquent  men 
Have  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumber'd  tribes 
That  toil  and  groan  and  bleed,  hungry  and  bliiid 
These  hush'd  awhile  with  patient  eye  serene. 
Shall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm ; 
Then  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 
And  tame  the  outrageous  mass,  with  plastic  might 
Moulding  Confusion  to  such  perfect  forms. 
As  erst  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day ! 
To  float  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  nooii» 
Beneath  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined, 
They  felt  the  sea-breeze  lift  their  jroothful  kicks ; 
Or  in  the  month  of  blossoms,  at  mild  eve, 
Wandering  with  desultory  feet  inhaled 
The  waAcd  perfumes,  and  the  roclu  and  woods 
And  many-tinted  streams  and  setting  Sun 
With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 
Ecstatic  gazed !  then  homeward  as  they  stray'd 
Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 
Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fiur. 
Ah  far  removed  from  all  that  glads  the  sense. 
From  all  that  softens  or  ennobles  Man, 
The  wretched  Many !  Bent  beneath  their  loads 
They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 
Their  cots*  transmuted  plunder !  From  the  tree 
Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  sap  had  risen 
Rudely  disbranch'd!  Blr$ted  Society! 
Fitlicst  depictured  by  some  sun-scorch'd  waste. 
Where  oil  rai^H^tic  dirough  the  tainted  noon 
The  Simoom  sails,  Ijeibre  whocie  purple  pomp 
Wlio  (alls  not  prostrate  dies !  And  where  by  night 
Fast  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  herbs 
The  lion  couches;  or  hyena  dips 
Deep  in  the  lucid  stream  his  bloody  jaws ; 
Or  serpent  plants  his  vast  moon<glittering  bulk. 
Caught  in  whose  monstrous  twine  Behemoth*  yeOf 
iJUs  bones  loud-crashing ! 

O  ye  nnmberlea, 
Whom  foul  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  from  life's  plenteous  fiMist !   O  thou  poor 

wretch. 
Who  nursed  in  dorknoss  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roemest  for  prey,  yea  thy  unnatural  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  pale-eyed  form. 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy ; 
Who  in  lothed  oigies  with  lewd  wassailen 
Must  gaily  laugh,  while  thy  remember'd  hooM 
Gnavi-s  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart ! 
O  aged  Women !  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morsel  (oes'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder ! 
O  lothely  Suppliants !  ye,  that  unreceived 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  Lazar-house :  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  ye  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  as  ye  gasp  in  death. 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak 
O  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  corse,  and  from  short  dOM 
Start'st  with  a  shriek ;  or  in  thy  half-thatch'd  col 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night-storm,  wet  and  cold, 
Cow'rst  o'er  thy  screaming  baby !  Rest  awhile 


*  BeheiDotb,  in  Hebrew,  ■ignifiei  wild  besets  to 
Some  beKeve  it  ii  the  elephant,  lome  the  hippopotaaw; 


not  ftom  ererleetinc,  O  Lord,  mfaie  Holy  one  1 

die.  O  fjocd,  tbou  hast  ofdaiaed  Iheoi  for  judg-  i  sffirm  it  is  the  wild  IniU.  Poslicalbr,  it 
VMk^kkmk.  jquadroped. 
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Children  of  Wretchedne« !  More  grdani  must  rise. 
More  blood  mutt  streem,  or  ere  your  Wrongs  be  full. 
Yet  it  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh : 
The  Ltmb  of  God  hath  open'd  the  fiAh  teal : 
And  upward  ruth  on  twiAett  wing  of  fire 
The  uuiunierable  multitude  of  wrongs 
By  man  on  man  inflicted  !  Rett  awhile, 
Children  of  Wretchednett !  The  hour  it  nigh ; 
And  lo !  the  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men, 
The  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  Worid, 
With  all  that  fix'd  on  high  like  ttan  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  thall  be  catt  ti>  earth. 
Vile  and  down-trodden,  at  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  flg-tree  by  a  tudden  ttorm. 
Even  now  the  ttorm  begint:*  each  gentle  name. 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  joy 
Tremble  fiuM^P— for  lo !  the  Giant  Frency, 
Uprooting  empiret  with  hit  whirlwind  arm, 
Mocketh  high  Heaven  ;  burst  hideout  from  the  cell 
Where  the  old  Hag,  unconquerable,  huge, 
Creation*t  eyeleti  drudge,  black  Ruin,  titt 
tuning  the  impatient  earthquake. 


O  return ! 
Pure  Faith!  meek  Piety!  The  abhorred  Form 
Whose  tcarlet  robe  was  ttiflT  with  earthly  pomp, 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cupt  of  gold, 
Whose  namet  were  many  and  all  blotphemout. 
Hath  met  the  horrible  judgment '  Whence  that  cry? 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spiritt  thriek'd 
Disherited  of  earth !  For  the  hath  fiillen 
On  whote  black  front  wat  written  M3r8tery ; 
£9ie  that  reel'd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
She  that  work*d  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power, 
And  from  the  darit  embrace  all  evil  things 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured :  mitred  Atheism : 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Givet  back  the  tteel  that  ttabb'd  him  ;   and  pale 

Fear 
Hunted  by  ghaitlier  thapingt  than  turround 
Mo(m-blatted  Madneti  when  he  yellt  at  midnight ! 
Return,  pure  Faith !  return,  meek  Piety ! 
The  kingdomt  of  the  world  are  yours :  each  heart, 
Sel^govem'd,  the  vast  family  of  Love 
Raised  fh>m  the  common  earth  by  common  toil, 
£i\joy  the  equal  produce.    Such  deUghts 
At  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants ! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  matty  gatet  of  Paradite  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fhigmentt  wild 
Sweet  echoet  of  unearthly  melodiet, 
And  odors  matched  from  beds  of  Amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  frashen'd  wing,  ambrosial  gales ! 
liie  fiivor'd  good  man  in  his  lonely  walk 
Perceives  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  blitt  which  he  thall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  tuch  delights,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seize  on  my  young  anticipating  heart 
When  that  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view ! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Savior  oomes !  While  as  the  Thousand  Yean 
Lead  up  their  mystic  dance,  the  Desert  shouts ! 
Old  Ocean  claps  his  hands !  The  mighty  Dead 
to  new  life,  whoe'er  from  earliest  time 


*  AOadini  to  the  Fkeoeb  BevAhitioo. 


With  conscious  zeal  had  urged  Love's  wondnnit  pbiv 
Coadjutors  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 
The  high  Groves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glad  echoes :  inly  hush'd. 
Adoring  Newton  his  serener  eye 
Raises  to  heaven :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he*  first  who  mark'd  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  braiiL 
Lo !  Priestley  there,  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sage^ 
Him,  full  of  yean,  from  his  loved  native  land 
Statesmen  blood-stain'd  and  Priests  idolatrous 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude 
Drove  with  vain  hate.    Calm,  pitying,  he  retired, 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  promised  years. 

0  years !  the  blest  preeminence  of  Saints ! 

Ye  sweep  athwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright. 
The  wings  that  veil  the  adoring  Seraph's  eyes. 
What  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne,! 
Reflect  no  lovelier  hues !  yet  ye  depart. 
And  all  bejrond  is  darkness !  Heights  most  strange, 
Whence  Fancy  fidls,  fluttering  her  idle  wing. 
For  who  of  i^'oroan  bom  may  paint  the  hour. 
When  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  shall  wme 
Making  noon  ghastly !  Who  of  woman  bom 
May  image  in  Uie  workings  of  his  thought. 
How  the  black-visaged,  red*eyed  Fiend  outstretd&*dt 
Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  Nature  groans. 
In  feverish  sluraben» — destin'd  then  to  wake. 
When  fiery  whirlwinds  thunder  his  dread  name 
And  Angels  shout.  Destruction !  How  his  arm 
The  last  great  Spirit  lii\ing  high  in  air 
Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-living  One, 
Time  is  no  more  ! 

Believe  thou,  O  my  soul 
Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  Truth ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grave. 
Shapes  of  a  dream !  The  veiling  clouds  retire. 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Forth  flashing  unimaginable  day. 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepeft  hdl 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hover  o'er 
With  untired  gaze  the  immeasurable  fount 
EbuUient  with  creative  Deity ! 
And  ye  of  plastic  power,  that  interfused 
Roll  through  the  grosser  and  material  mas 
In  organizing  surge !  Holies  of  God ! 
(And  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mind) 

1  haply  journeying  ray  immortal  course 

Shall  sometime  jmn  your  mystic  choir?  Till  then 

I  discipline  my  yoimg  noviciate  thought 

In  ministriea  of  heart^tirring  song. 

And  aye  on  Meditation's  havenward  wing 

Soaring  alofl  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air 

Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Lov^, 

Whose  day-apring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  firost-bound  waters — ^The  glad  ttretm 

Flows  to  the  ray,  and  warbles  as  it  flows. 


*  David  Ilsilley. 

t  Rer.  Chap.  W.  ▼.  9  and  3.— And  tmmedistebr  I  was  la  Iks 
Spirit :  and  behold,  a  Throne  was  wt  in  Heaven,  and 
on  the  throne.  And  he  that  aat  was  to  look  upon  kks  a 
and  aardioe  atODe,  etc 

t  The  final  Desiiuetton  imperMmated. 
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IHE  DEOTTNY  OF  NATIONa 


A  TIUON. 

178  Reyerenoe!  Hush  all  meaner  mmg, 
he  deep  preluding  itrain  have  pour'd 
rreat  Father,  only  Rightful  King, 
Father!  King  Omnipotent ! 
],  the  Word,  the  Breathy— the  living  God. 

■jrmpihony  requires  best  instrument 

en!  my  aoul!  fitran  Freedom's  trophied  dome, 

'p  which  hangeth  high  between  the  Shields 

M  and  Leooidiis !  With  that 

lusic,  that  soliciting  spell,  force  back 

iree  and  sdinng  spirit  that  Ues  entranced. 

rhat  ii  Freedom,  but  the  unietter'd  use 

le  powers  which  God  for  use  had  given  t 

fly  this,  him  Flnt,  him  Last  to  view 

I  meaner  powers  and  secondary  things 

It,  aa  through  clouds  that  veil  his  bhoe. 

hat  meets  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 

cal,  one  mighty  alphabet 

at  minds ;  and  we  in  this  low  world 

with  oar  backs  to  bright  Reality, 

)  may  learn  with  young  unwouuded  ken 

stance  from  its  shadow.    Infinite  Love, 

atence  is  the  plenitude  of  All, 

ith  retracted  Beams,  and  Self-eclipse 

ravealest  thine  eternal  Son. 

vrae  there  are  who  deem  themselves  most  free 
bey  within  this  gross  and  viable  sphere 
own  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  ascent, 
1  dieir  meanness:  and  themselves  they  cheat 
nsy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
ibtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
rking  tools,  uncaus*d  efiects,  and  all 
dind  Omniscients,  those  Almighty  Slaves, 
oting  creatioa  of  its  God. 

MHoperties  are  God :  the  naked  mass 
B  there  be,  fantastic  Guess  or  Ghost) 
ily  by  its  inactivity. 

e  pause  humbly.    Othen  boldlier  fliink 
I  <Nie  body  seems  the  aggregate 
na  numberless,  each  organiied ; 
I  strange  and  dim  similitude, 
myriads  of  self-conscious  minds 
5  all-coaacious  Spirit,  which  informs 
baolute  ubiquity  of  thought 
e  etenial  self-aflirming  Act !) 
involved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
arious  province  and  apt  agency 
>  pursue  its  own  self^ntering  end. 
une  the  infimt  diamond  in  the  mine ; 
9ll  the  genial  juices  through  die  oak ; 
rive  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 
thing  on  the  storm  with  whiriwind  speed, 
le  red  lightning  to  their  volleying  car. 
leae  pumie  their  never-varjring  course, 
y  in  their  stream.    Others,  more  wild, 
mplei  interests  weaving  human  fiitea, 
I  or  proud,  alike  obedient  all, 
the  pioceas  of  eternal  good. 
3 


And  what  if  some  rebellious,  o*er  dark  realma 
Arrogate  power  ?  yet  U>ese  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  the  rude  eye,  unconfirmed  for  day, 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom. 
As  ere  from  LieuleOaive's  vapory  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  &r-oflr  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows, 
While  yet  the  stem  and  solitaiy  Night 
Brooks  no  altomate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mom* 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam. 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,*  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfar-kapper,t  while  the  snowy  blast 
Drifts  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge, 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  back{ 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  bannera  of  the  North, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensualizes  the  dark  mind, 
Giving  it  new  deUghts ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity  ;  and  peopling  air, 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible, 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-control, 
Till  Superstition  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.     Wherefore  not  vaii^ 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  impr«ss*d, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  throng; 
Whether  of  pitjring  Spirits  that  make  their  moan 
0*er  slaughter'd  infants,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shaped 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters  once 
liiat  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  livad> 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
Pierces  the  untravell'd  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  live  the  innocent,  as  far  from  cares 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelming  wavea 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  deep), 
Over  the  ab3r8m.  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  misshaped  prodigies  beleaguer'd,  such 
As  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper  Sea. 

There  dwells  the  Fury  Form,  whose  unheard 
name 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breathy 


•  BoUa  Zkwk :  i.  9.  moM  sltitadinia.  the  higheslaMNnilaia 
in  Lapland. 

t  Sa^or  KvfvtTi  eapitium  SoHkr,  hie  loeoa  omnivni  qao^ 
quot  Teteniin  Lapponom  topentitio  weriflein  ralifioaoqoaGtt)- 
tut  dedicavit,  celebrati«imtti  erat,  in  parts  aincw  SMtrafii  sitas 
■emimilliaris  ipatio  a  mari  dituins.  Ipae  Iocob,  quem  enrioaitatis 
irratia  aliquando  me  invMHM  memini.  daabw  prealtii  lapidftos, 
aibi  invicem  opporitis,  qoonim  alter  mnaco  eiromndataa  srst, 
ooutabat.— X.e«iitii«  i>a  Lupp0niku*. 

t  The  Lapland  Women  carry  iheir  infknts  at  their  baek  in  s 
piece  of  excavated  wood,  which  iervee  them  for  s  cradle. 
Oppoeite  to  the  infknt*i  month  there  it  a  hole  fbr  it  to  hrestha 
through.— Mirandum  prorani  eel  el  vix  credibile  nbi  cui  riAant 
contiiiit.  Lapponee  hyeroe  iter  faeieotts  per  vaataa  moolas,  par- 
que  borrida  el  inria  teequa.  eo  praaertim  tempore  quo  ooMua 
perpetuis  nivibui  obteeta  Mint  et  nivcs  ventis  affHaatar  al  ia 
gyroe  agunlur,  Ttam  ad  dertinata  loea  abique  arrore  iavsalfs 
poaae.  laeunlem  autem  infantem  si  quem  habeal.  ipaa  SBSler 
in  dflffso  beiolat,  in  exeavato  ligno  (Gieed'k  ipei  ToesBO  qaod 
pro  eunb  ntuntur:  in  hoc  inrane  pannie  et  pelKboi  eoevohitaa 
eolligaUM  jaeet— AamtM  /Je  Lapptmikut, 

(  Jaibms  Aibfflo.   .  
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And  Upa  half-opening  with  the  dread  of  lound, 
Unaleeping  Silence  gimrdt,  wom  out  with  femr, 
Lett,  haply  escaping  on  lome  treacheroua  Uast, 
The  &teful  word  let  slip  the  £lementl^ 
And  frenzy  Nature.     Yet  the  wizard  her, 
Ann*d  with  Tomganuck'a*  power,  the   Spirit  of 

Good, 
Forcea  to  unchain  the  ibodful  progeny 
Of  the  Ocean's  stream. — Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise. 
On  the  victorious  goodness  of  High  God 
Teaching  Reliance,  and  Medicinal  Hope, 
Till  from  Bethabra  northward,  heavenly  Truth, 
IVith  gradual  steps  winning  her  difficult  way. 
Transfer  their  riMle  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  than  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  possess. 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms:  and  the  deeds  they  prompt, 
Distinguishing  from  mortal  agency. 
They  choose  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repeird  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  that  strike 
The  Palace-roof  and  soothe  the  Monarch's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
IVitness'd  by  answering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  Invader.     From  her  infimt  days. 
With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  had  dwelt;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.    For  lowly  was  her  Birth, 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  eariy  years  to  Toil, 
That  pure  from  Tyranny's  least  deed,  herself 
Uniear'd  by  Fellow-natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  poor  Laboring  man  with  kindly  looks, 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way-wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bendi 
The  sweltry  man  had  stretch'd  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  watch'd  the  rudely  pictured  board 
Which  on  the  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breeze.    Here,  too,  the  Maid 
Learnt  more  than  Schools  could  teach:  Man's  shift* 

ing  mind. 
His  Vices  and  his  Sorrows !  And  full  oft 
At  Tales  of  cruel  Wrong  and  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  and  shiver'd.    To  the  tottering  Eld 
Still  as  a  Daughter  would  she  run :  she  placed 
His  cold  Limbs  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  lovwl 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort. 
Of  his  eventful  yean,  all  come  and  gone. 


So  twenty  aeaaone  past    The  Virgin's  Form, 
Active  and  tall,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.    Her  front  sublime  and  broad. 
Her  flexile  eye-brows  wildly  hair'd  and  low. 
And  her  full  e3re,  now  bright,  now  unillum'd. 
Spake  more  than  Woman's  Thought;  and  all  her 
face 


•  TlwF  esU  tlM  Good  Spirit  ToriMranaek.  The  other  gnat 
bat  BMlifosnt  siiirit  is  a  aameleis  Female;  die  dwells  onder 
the  sea  io  a  grml  home,  where  ihe  eaa  deteio  in  eaplinty  all 
the  snimab  of  the  oeeen  by  her  nisffie  power.  When  a  deeith 
befalls  the  Greeolaadera,  aa  Aafekok  or  aMcieiaa  moat  under- 
take a  joamer  thither.  He  peesee  throagh  the  kingdosB  of 
Hwrii.  over  an  horrible  abfie  into  the  PmhMe  of  this  phaaloa, 
•od  br  his  eoehantmente  eanees  the  captive  creatures  to  aaesnd 
Jieeilr  to  the  mirfaee  of  the  oaaaa.  See  CrmUi*  HiH,  af 
Oreniaad,  voL  i.  908. 


Was  moulded  to  such  features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  work'd. 
And  sometimes  Indignation.     Bold  her  mien. 
And  like  a  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  mov'd :  yet  sure  she  was  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  moat  innocent  aoul 
Bearo'd  forth  ao  brightly,  that  who  saw  wotdd  Mf 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
Nor  idly  would  have  said — for  she  had  lived 
In  this  bad  Worid  as  in  a  place  of  Toraba, 
And  louch'd  not  the  pollutions  of  the  Dead. 

Twas  the  cold  season,  when  the  Rustic's  eygr 
From  the  drear  desolate  whiteness  of  his  fields 
Rolls  for  relief  to  watch  the  skiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  imagery; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful  Maid 
Had  left  her  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  fog-amoke.     She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  angel-guide,  that  of^ 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Man's  course 
To  the  predoom'd  adventure.     Now  the  ascent 
She  climba  of  that  steep  upland,  on  whose  lop 
The  Pilgrim-Man.  who  long  since  eve  had  walcM 
The  alien  shine  of  unconceming  Stars, 
l^iouts  to  himself,  there  first  the  Abbey-ligfaH 
Seen  in  Neufchaters  vale ;  now  slopes  adown 
The  winding  sheep>track  vale-ward :  when,  behiM 
In  the  first  entrance  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  Team !  The  foremoat  hofte 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yeC  alire. 
But  stiflT  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their  manga 
Hoar  with  the  frozen  night^dews.     Dismally 
The  dark-red  down  imw  glimmer'd ;  but  its  glaagfis 
Disclosed  no  face  of  man.    The  Maiden  paused, 
Then  hail'd  who  might  be  near.    No  voice  repliadi 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reach'd  hv 


I 


A  soimd  so  feeble  that  it  almost  seem'd 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  eflbrt  puBh*d« 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth :  his  Umbs 
The  ailent  froat  had  eat,  scathing  like  fire. 
Faint  on  the  shafts  he  rested.     She,  meantime. 
Saw  crowded  cloae  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeleas  all. 
Yet  lovely !  not  a  lineament  was  marr'd— 
Death  had  put  on  so  slumber-like  a  form ! 
It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  crisp  milk  fioien  on  its  innocent  lips^ 
Lay  on  the  woman's  arm,  its  Uttle  hand 
Stretch'd  on  her  boaom. 


Mutely  questioning, 
The  Maid  gased  wildly  at  the  Uving  wretch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
Look'd  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  sptriw 
The  drowsy  pang  that  steals  on  wocuKMit  angniriL 
She  shudder'd :  but,  each  vainer  pang  subdued. 
Quick  disentangling  from  the  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difiiculty  and  toil 
The  stiff  cramp'd  team  forced  homeward.    Thitm 

arrived. 
Anxiously  tends  him  she  with  healing  herbs, 
And  weepa  and  praya^but  the  numb  power  of  Dealh 
Spreads  o'er  his  limbs ;  and  ere  the  noontide  hour. 
The  hovering  spirits  of  his  Wife  and  Babea 
Hail  him  immortal !  Yet  amid  his  pangs, 
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npCMHw  kmg  from  ghasdjr  throes, 
md  faltered  out  thii  limple  Ode. 

mgpj  where  he  dwelt  an  Hnsbendnuui, 

inrottd  had  heen  letied  and  fired 
le  yester^vening.    With  his  wift 

ones  he  hurried  his  escape. 

the   neighboring  Hamlets  flame,  they 
heaid 

d  dirieka !  and  terrorsfnick  drove  oq 
iinfi«quented  roads,  a  weaiy  way ! 
Mir  house  nor  cottage.    All  had  qoench'd 
ntng  hearth-fire :  for  the  alarm  had  spread, 
ipl  keen,  the  night  was  iang'd  with  frost, 

ptovisaonlesi !  The  weeping  wifii 
I   her  children's  moans ;    and  still  they 
moan'd. 

It  and  Cold  and  Hunger  drank  their  life, 
■ed  their  eyes  in  sleeps  nor  knew  't  was 

Death. 

lashing  his  o*er>wearied  team, 

md  respite,  till  beside  the  base 

ffa  hill  his  foremost  horM  dropp'd  dead. 

elesB,  strengthless,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 

beneath  the  coverture,  entrsnced, 

•n*d  by  the  maiden. — Such  his  tale. 

iflernig  to  the  height  of  what  was  sufler'd, 
ih  loo  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
aith  moving  lips,  mute,  startful,  dark ! 
her  flash*d  tumultuous  features  shot 
inge  vivacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
r  Fancy-crazed  !   and  now  once  more 
nd  void,  and  fix'd,  and  all  within 
liiet  silence  of  confused  thought 
leleas  fiselings.     For  a  mighty  hand 
ng  upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
gh  hill-top  tracing  back  her  steps, 
)  beacon,  up  whose  smoulder'd  stones 
ler  ivy-trails  crept  thinly,  there, 
!ms  of  the  driving  element, 
llow'd  up  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 
IS  broad-eyed  Slumber !  a  dim  anguish 
from  her  look!  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 
tDil*d  lo  flee,  and  still  subdued, 
inevitable  Presence  near. 

IS  she  toiI*d  in  troublous  ecstasy,* 
r  of  gr^t  darkness  wrapt  her  round, 
>ice  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 
her  suul,-^  O  Thou  of  the  Most  High 
whom  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
xpectant 


iateodsd  to  form  part  of  the 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 
Stand  beauteous  on  Confusion's  charmed  wave. 
Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 
That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the  Cave 
Of  darkness  palpable.  Desert  of  Death 
Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenna's  massy  roots. 
There  many  a  dateless  age  the  Beldame  lurk'd 
And  trembled ;  till  engender'd  by  fierce  Hate, 
Fierce  Hale  and  glooihy  Hope,  a  Dream  arose, 
Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  mark'd  with  streaks  oi 

fire. 
It  roused  the  Hell-Hag :  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 
From  oflf  her  brow,  and  through  the  uncouth  maai 
Retraced  her  steps ;  but  ere  she  reach'd  the  mouth 
Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  paused. 
Nor  dared  re-enter  the  diniinish'd  Gulf. 
As  through  the  dark  vaults  of  some  moulder'd 

Tower 
(Which,  fearful  to  approach,  the  evening  Hind 
Circles  at  distance  in  his  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breathe  hollow,  deem'd  the  plaining  groan 
Of  prison'd  spirits ;  with  such  fearful  voice 
Night  murmur'd,  and  the  sound  through  Chaos  went 
Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood ! 
A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rush'd  on  earth ; 
Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts  adored. 
Rebels  from  God,  and  Moiuurchs  o'er  Mankind  !** 


From  his  obscure  haunt 
Shriek 'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  freezing,  eager-paced  yet  slow, 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  reedi, 
Ague,  the  biform  Hog !  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  vapors. 


.) 


•'Maid  beloved  of  Heaven!" 
he  tutelary  Pbwer  exclaim'd) 
OS  the  adventurous  progeny 
St;  foul  mnsionaries  of  foul  sire, 
regain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
>ve  rose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 
abym  flutter'd  with  such  ^ad  noise, 
time  afler  long  and  pestful  calms. 
By  shapes  and  miscreated  life 

the  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  breeze 
the  merchant-sail  uprising.    Night 
onimaginable  moan 


**  Even  so"  (the  exulting  Maiden  mi4) 
"  The  sainted  Heralds  of  Good*Tidings  fell. 
And  thus  they  witness'd  God !  But  now  the  donda 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  they  soar 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  sing 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph !  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies ! " 
She  spake,  and  instandy  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  s1ow,r— 
Such  Measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream. 
Foretell  and  solace  death ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,  as  when  with  harp  and  mingled  voice 
The  white-robed*  multitude  of  sUiughter'd  saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-open'd  portals  gratulant 
Receive  some  martyr'd  Patriot    'The  harmony 
Kntrenced  the  Maid,  till  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seized,  and  confused  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gazed  around : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relic  of  that  trance 
Siill  thinning  as  she  gazed,  an  Isle  appear'd. 
Its  high,  o'e^hanging,  white,  broad-breasted  clifii^ 
Glass'd  on  the  sulyect  ocean.    A  vast  plain 
Stretch'd  opposite,  where  ever  and  anon 


•  ReveL  ri.  9, 11.  And  whaa  he  had  opened  the  ftAk  teal,  I 
iaw  under  the  mitar  the  eoula  of  them  that  were  ihiin  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  teatimooy  which  they  held.  And 
white  robut  were  given  onto  every  one  of  then,  and  it 
■aid  unto  them  that  they  ihould  roet  yet  for  a  UttJe 
until  their  fellow  lervants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  ihould 
be  killed  at  they  were,  ahould  be  fulfiUnd. 
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The  Plow-man,  following  nd  hit  meagre  team, 
Tum'd  up  fmh  ■culls  umtaitled,  and  the  bones 
Oi'  fierce  hate-breathing  combatants,  who  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth. 
Death's  gloomy  reconcilement !  O'er  the  Fields 
StepC  a  fiiir  form,  repairing  all  she  might, 
Her  temples  olive-wreathed ;  and  where  she  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  fbodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  cheek,  her  footsteps  insecure. 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  fiunt  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  leA  a  couch  of  pain, 
VtAe  Convalescent !  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
With  power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world, 
That  bless'd  prophetic  mandate  then  fulfiH'd, 
Peace  be  on  Earth !)   A  happy  while,  but  brief, 
She  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet. 
And  heal'd  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight. 
And  oufMd  each  plant  that  fair  and  virtuous  grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  precurnve  sound  rooan'd  hollow  : 
Black  roMc  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
rheir  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Wanior> 

hosts. 
Coursed  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  fall  from  Heaven 
Portentous !  while  aloft  were  seen  to  float. 
Lake  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist. 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light !  Resign'd,  yet  sad, 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive-crowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  of\-reverted  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  reach'd,  and  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gazed  dirough  her  tears,  then  in  sad  tones  exclaim'd, 
**  Thou  mild-eyed  Form !  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore 

fledr 
The  power  of  Justice,  like  a  name  all  Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happiness. 
Ah !  why,  iminjured  and  unprofited, 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  rush  ? 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  7 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace !  are  sweet, 
As  after  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve. 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek : 
And  gay  the  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shnne  of  Demon  War  one  charm. 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  and  foul. 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms. 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  their  fierce  union  7  I  am  sad. 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
Beneath  the  Chieflains*  standard!"  Thus  the  Maid. 

To  her  the  tatehry  Spirit  replied : 
*  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stores 
No  more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustora'd  ear ; 
When  Eunuchs  sing,  and  Fools  biifluonery  make, 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harlot-limbs  in  vain ; 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats. 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
7%err/ore  unii)^red  and  unprofited 


(Victims  at  once  and  Executioners), 
The  congregated  Husbandmen  lay  waste 
The  Vine>'anl  and  the  Harvest.    As  long 
The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the  Line, 
Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  cloudless  the  iii|h 

Noon, 
Yet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease. 
In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Island-bulk, 
Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  before 
A  storm  of  waves  breaks^  foamy  on  the  strand. 
And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  dsik. 
Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  Wsr 
And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knit  anew, 
Still  violate  the  unfmish'd  works  of  Peace. 
But  }'onder  look !  for  more  demands  thy  \*iew!*' 
He  said :  and  straightway  from  the  opposite  isle 
A  Vapor  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 
From  Egypt's  fields  tliat  steam  hot  pestilence, 
Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  tracklens  league. 
Till  o'er  some  Dealh-doom'd  land,  distant  in  vain, 
it  broods  incumbent.    Forthwith  from  the  Plain, 
Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose, 
And  steer'd  its  course  which  way  the  Vapor  went 

The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  might  mesni 
But  long  time  pass'd  not,  ere  tliat  brighter  cloud 
Retum'd  more  bright ;  along  the  plain  it  swept : 
And  soon  from  forth  its  bursting  sides  emerged 
A  daxzling  form,  broad-bosora'd,  bold  of  eye. 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bound 
Not  more  imgestic  stood  tlie  healing  God, 
When  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 
Huge  Python.    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throngi 
And  with  them  hiss'd  the  Locust-fiends  that  crawl'd 
And  glitter'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 
Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew  thsir 

reign  ; 
And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar. 
As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  through 
The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 
What  time  departing  from  their  native  shores, 
Eboe,  or  Koromantyn's*  plain  of  PaLou, 


a 


< 
I 

I 


*  The  Avnm  in  die  West-Indies  consider  death  ss  s  psap«rt 
to  their  nstive  eoontrj.  Thw  •rntiroent  n  thui  expmMd  is 
the  introduction  to  s  Greek  Prise-Ode  oo  the  Sfaive-Trsde,  of 
which  the  ideas  are  better  than  the  lanfuase  in  which  tkf 
arecoQveyed. 

II  9nnr9/9  rvXsf,  Oavart,  irpoXe(rt»y 

Ov  (icviffOi}  vp  ynrvMv  mrapayftoi ; 

OvS*  oXoXvy/itfy 

AXXa  KOi  KVK\ot9t  j(opotrvirot9i 
K*avitarwv  x^(^'  ^^iipoi  fiev  tvn 
AXX*  OfNUf  KXtv$sptq  cvvotKc7st 

Trvyvt  Tvpawt ! 

Aaffcteif  cvti  impvytvoi  crivi 
A  I  doXainriev  «i0e/>wKrY(  oi^/ia 
Ai9cp4nrXayre((  viro  toav^  avuai 

Vlarpih  iir*  atav. 

IRv&a  itap  Epotfoi  J^p^fttmioiv 
KfL^i  wfiynoiv  ffirpivwv  vtt'  aXfftavy 
Offs'vTO  fiporwf  traOov  ^poTvi^  ra 

Ativa  Xtyovai* 

LITKRAL  TEANBLATIOlf. 

Lesvinff  the  Gates  of  Dsrknens.  O  Death !  hasten  thoa  h»  a 
Raos  yoked  with  Miswj !  Tboa  wilt  not  be  received 
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te  ■piriti  of  the  Murder*d  moke 
[meitf,  and  vengeance  ask  of  Heaven, 
b  nevr  influence,  the  unwholeeome  plain 
Ibuleat  fbgn  to  meet  the  Mora  : 
It  roae  on  Freedom,  rote  in  blood ! 

beloTod,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven !" 
I  tutelary  Spirit  nid) 
the  Morning  straggle  into  Day, 
Morning  into  cloudleM  Noon. 
Jwu  aeen,  nor  all  canst  understand — 
thy  beat  Omen — Save  thy  Country !" 


'  diaeka,  nor  with  fbiwnl  nhilstioii — bat  with 
■  uid  iIm  joy  ofaoagB.  Thoa  art  tarribie  indeed, 
neat  with  Lrfbenj,  stem  Geoiue!  Borne  oo  thy 
0Tar  the  ewelling  of  ocean,  they  ratam  to  -their 
y.  Tbefo,  by  the  nde  of  Fonntaina  beneath 
tbo  lovera  toll  to  their  bebved  what  honroia, 
qr  bad  eodiirad  ftoaa  Men. 


Thus  saying,  from  the  answering  Maid  he  pasB*d» 
And  with  hLn  disappeared  the  Heavenly  Visson. 

**  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven  * 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Univene ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever^icting  Energy  ! 
In  WUl,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  AU  to  AU! 
Whether  thy  love  with  unrefiracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Prophet's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  thou|^t« 
Scatter  new  frenzies  on  the  infected  throng, 
Thou  both  inspiring  and  predooming  both. 
Fit  instruments  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven!" 

And  first  a  landscape  rose. 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  vdiera 
The  white  bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice. 
Howls  to  her  sundered  cubs  with  piteous  raga 
And  savage  agony. 


SilifilUne  ILtu^u. 


3  occasioned  by  political 
ts  or  feelings  connected 
:them. 


have  bone  in  memory  what  has  tanad 
•tiiMw,  bow  eonoMinff  ihoof  hta  depart 
non  chance  aworda  for  legen,  and  dewrt 
deot*8  bower  for  gold,  eome  fean  nnaamad 
ajr  ooontry !  Am  1  to  be  bfauned  1 
tea  1  think  of  Thoa,  and  what  Thoa  ait, 
in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
a  nntflial  feara  1  am  aahamed. 
ufy  muit  we  prise  thee ;  we  who  And 
a  behrark  of  the  eaoae  of  men ; 
ir  HOP  afibotion  was  beffuiled. 
rrooder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 
the  many  moTemmti  of  hii  mind, 
r  thae  as  a  Lorer  or  a  Child. 


;  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 

lad,  loif  A  A  <ra«tf. 
fit  Setv^t  ip$0ftavrt{a(  irSvof 

If  Tafd99W9  ^pMftioti  i^piotf. 

a  a  a  a  a 

Xav  1^(1.     Kai  eh  pti^w  ffdj^ti  iropdv 
Y*  iXtfi6pamv  n*  Iptlf, 

JEbchyl.  Agam.  1825. 


AXOtTMCirr. 

commences  with  an  Address  to  the  Divine 
,  that  regulates  into  one  vast  harmonjr  all 
if  time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them 


on  the  94th,  SStb,  and  98lh  days 
1796 :  sad  waa  tint  pobliriiad  oo  the  last  day  of 


may  appear  to  mortals.  The  second  Strophe  eaUe 
on  men  to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sontow% 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  hmnan 
nature  in  general.  The  first  Epode  speaks  of  die 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1796;  having  just  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against 
France.  The  first  and  second  Antistrophe  describe 
the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  etc.  as  in  a  vision. 
The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish  of  spirit, 
the  downfidl  of  this  country. 


his 


I. 

Spimt  who  sweepest  die  wild  Harp  of  Time  I 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Heaven*s  imchanging  dime^ 
Long  when  I  listen'd,  free  from  mortal  fear. 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  fiir  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  Dkpaetino  Ykae! 
Starting  finom  my  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  enter*d  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  rawed  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnised 
flight 

n. 

Hither,  from  die  recent  tomb. 

From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languidly 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maxe ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infimts  bending, 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys !  advance ' 
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By  Tinw*t  wild  harp,  and  bf  the  hand 
WhoM  indefttigable  fweep 
RaiMa  its  fateful  ttringa  from  aleep^ 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mix'd  Uunultnoas  band ! 
From  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  health* 
Haste  fbr  one  solemn  hoar ; 
And  with  a  load  and  yet  a  louder  Toioe, 
0*er  Natare  straggling  in  portenloas  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  Name  that  o*er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell : 

Ajid  now  adTance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spelL 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  Divinest  Liberty ! 

I  maHt'd  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troublous  cry — 
''Ah!  wherefore  does  the  Northern Conqueress stay! 
Groans  not  hor  chariot  on  its  onward  way  I" 
Fly.  mailed  Monarch,  fly ! 
Stunn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Ye  that  gosp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  ent  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'hbd  ?romen*s  shrieks  and  infants*  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  unooflin*d  shiin. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rash  around  her  narrow  dwelling ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 
Each  some  tyrant-murderer's  ftte! 


IV. 

Departing  Year !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  Where  akme. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  8toried*st  thy  sad  hours !  Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whoae  wreaths  with 
glories  shone. 
Then,  his  e3re  wild  ardors  n^cing, 
F^om  the  choired  Gods  advancing, 
'nie  Spirit  of  the  Earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  clondy  seat 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 

Hush'd  were  harp  and  song  : 
"nil  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  feven 

(The  mystie  Words  of  Heaven), 

Permissive  signal  make  : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  hif  wmgi  and 
spake! 


**  Tliou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaced  groaning, 
Seixe  thy  terrors,  Ann  of  miglit ! 
By  Peace  with  proflfer'd  insult  sacred 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scor 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  fifost>winds 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  •  full  of  gifb  an 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture 
Avenger,  rise  ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  sco^ 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  boi 
Speak!  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven,  O  spi 

And  on  the  dariding  foe 

Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertai 

O  dart  the  flash !  O  riae  and  deal  the  b! 

The  post  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 

Hark !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  gros 

Rise,  God  of  Nature !  rise." 


VL 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweatrdrops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balls  ata 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 
W^ild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death  ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  Soldier  on  the  war-fleld  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wouni 

Death-like  he  dozes  ainong  heaps  of 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamors  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse !) 


vn. 

Not  3ret  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion !  O  my  mother  Isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers ; 
Tliy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  delh 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  islakd-child  ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore ! 
Nor  ever  proud  Invader^  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  siain'd  thy  fields 


vni. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven '  mad  Avarice  thy 
At  cowardly  distance  yet  kindling  with  p 
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lieids  and  tby  com-fiekfa  lecure  thou  hatt 

stood, 

d  the  wild  yelling  of  Famine  and  Blood ! 

oa  cone  thee !  They  with  eager  wondering 

ear  Dettnietian,  like  a  Vulture,  scream ! 

»-eyed  Deatmctaon!  who  with  many  a  dream 

1  firea  through  nether  teaa  upchundering 

I  her  fierce  mlitude ;  yet,  aa  the  liea 

imnt,  or  red  vt^canic  stream, 

•  to  her  hdleai  dngoO'eyei, 

Ml!  thy  predeatin'd  ruins  riae, 

14iag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap^ 

;  disiemper'd  triumph  in  her  charmed  ileepb 

IX. 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 

tin,  in  Tain,  the  Birds  of  warning  sing-* 

!  I  hear  the  fiimish'd  hrood  of  prey 

■  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind! 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 

partakixig  of  the  evil  thing, 

ith  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 

Uciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 

)  wail'd  my  count^  with  a  loud  lament 

'Mitre  my  immortal  mind 

e  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 

torn  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 

|e,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


PRANCE. 


AN  DDK. 


i!  Aat  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 

padileas  march  no  mortal  may  control! 

sn-Wares !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 

lage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 

I !  dut  listen  to  the  night-birds'  singing, 

f  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 

tn  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 

lade  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 

ke  a  man  beloved  of  God, 

glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

r  oft,  pursuing  ftncies  lK>ly, 

light  way  o*er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 

ired.  hcyimd  the  gness  of  folly, 

rode  shape  and  wild  unconquefsble  sound ! 

I  Waves !  and  O  ye  Forests  high ! 
ye  Oonds  diat  for  above  me  soar*d ! 

ng  Sun!  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky! 
irery  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 
ntness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 
vhat  deep  worship  I  have  still  ador'd 
spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

II. 

anoe  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd, 
ith  diat  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and  sea, 
d  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be  five, 
teas  for  roe,  how  I  hoped  and  foar'd ! 
ti  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 

I I  sang;  aimid  a  slavish  band : 

a  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
snda  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand^ 


The  Monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  amy ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthlul  knres 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  gimrefs 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defoat 

To  all  that  bmved  the  tyranU|ue]ling  laiice» 
And  shame  loo  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  bless'd  the  pnans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  iMme. 

in. 

**  And  what,"  I  said, "  though  Blasphemy's  loud  scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wov« 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream  * 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dauning  east  assembled* 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  Ught ! 

And  when,   to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright ; 
When  France  her  front  deep^carr'd  and  gory 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory ; 

When,  insuppcnrtably  advancing, 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp; 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 
Domestic  treason,  crush'd  beneath  her  fiital  stamps 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
<<  And  soon,"  I  said,  **  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  loro 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  Elarth 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom !  O  forgive  those  dreams ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain-snows 

With  bleeding  wounds;  forgive  me  that  I  cherishM 
One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 

Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  built , 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inexfHable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer  ■ 
O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  thy  boosts.  Champion  of  human-kind  T 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey ; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  i^ith  spoils 

From  Freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betmy  ? 

V. 

The  Sensoal  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  Tain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  gam* 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  luuna 

Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! 
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O  liberty !  with  piofideM  endeavor 
Have  I  purnied  thee,  manjr  a  weary  hour ; 

Bat  diou  nor  twell'ft  the  ▼ictor't  ftrain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breadie  thy  eoul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe*er  they  praise  thee 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 

Alike  from  Priestcraft's  harpy  minions, 
And  fiictious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Tboa  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves! 
And  there  I  felt  thee !— on  that  sea-cliflTs  veige. 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeae  above. 

Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 

Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

Febnuay,  1797. 


FEARS  m  SOLITUDE. 

WRITTEN  IN    AnUL,   1798,  DUMNO  THX 

AN  Iir?A8ION. 


ALAKM  OP 


A  OEEKN  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  place 
No  sinking  sky-lark  ever  poind  himself 
Tlie  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 
All  golden  with  the  neveivbloomleai  fune. 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  iredi  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  uiuipe  flax. 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 
Oh!  'tis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  yean^ 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Here  he  might  lie  on  fom  or  wither'd  heath. 
While  from  the  singing-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best). 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  bree^  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  halfsleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing4aik ! 
That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds! 


My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  fttll  fein  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren— O  my  Gkid ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hilla— 
iBVMioD,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shoat. 


And  all  die  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  oonflict— even  now. 
Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle ; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  Uus  blessed  Sun! 
We  have  oflbnded.  Oh !  my  countrymen ! 
We  have  oflended  very  grievously, 
And  been  most  tjrrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Coundeai  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 
Our  Brethren !  Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 
Steam'd  up  from  Cairo'«  swamps  of  pestilence. 
Even  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  fordi 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs. 
And,  deadlier  for,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  n^wle  man. 
His  body  and  his  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  home. 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
Inguird  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institutions, 
Associations  and  Societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  Guild, 
One  Benefit-Club  for  mutual  flattery. 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 
Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 
Contemptuous  of  all  honorable  rule. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market!  The  sweet  words' 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  jret 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  presch'^ 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade: 
Rank  scofl^rs  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  felsdioods  or  to  know  their  tnitik 
Oh !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break; 
For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court; 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young ; 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury. 
That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Somids  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  jof> 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 
(Portentous  nght!)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  ckm, 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out, «  Where  is  it  ? " 

Thankless  too  for  peace 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  aum), 
Secure  from  actual  warfere,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows), 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants  f  No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  cmitingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(BtafTd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy 
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kma  of  the  God  in  Heaven), 
r  manriatrw  for  the  certain  death 
la  and  ten  thonaonds !  Boya  and  girk, 
I,  that  would  groan  to  lee  a  child 
inaec^  leg,  aU  read  of  war, 
nuaeroent  ibr  our  moming^meal ! 
rrecch,  who  faoa  leamt  hia  only  prayen 
a,  who  knowa  ■carcely  wordt  enough 
leanng  from  hia  Heavenly  Father, 
fluent  phiaaeman,  abaolute 
cal  in  victoriea  and  defeats, 
r  dainty  terma  for  fratridde ; 
ch  we  trundle  nioochly  o*er  our  tongvea 
abatractioina,  empty  eounds,  to  which 
9  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 
oldier  died  without  a  wound ; 
ilHea  of  this  godlike  fhune 
d  without  a  pong ;  aa  if  the  wretch, 
D  battle,  doing  bloody  deeda, 
ID  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'd : 
he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
•  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  days 
g  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 
if  aU-ovenging  Providence, 
I  retributiTe,  should  make  us  know 
ing  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
ition  and  the  agony 
roe  doings! 


Spare  us  yet  awhile, 
1  God !  O !  spare  us  yet  awhile ! 
»C  EngliA  women  drag  dieir  flight 
leneath  the  burthen  of  their  babea, 
eet  infonts,  fliat  but  yesterday 
t  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
gazed  with  fondness  on  the  fonns 
»w  up  with  you  round  the  same  lire-aide, 
ho  ever  heard  the  sabbath-bells 
le  infldel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pore ! 
b :  be  men .'  repel  an  impious  foe, 
nd  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 
h  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
b  of  murder ;  and  still  promising 
theoiselves  too  sensual  to  be  fi«e, 
('s  amitiea,  and  cheat  the  heart 
nd  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
lat  lifls  the  spirit!  Stand  we  forth; 
em  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
lem  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
e  sea-wee<l,  which  some  roountain-blaat 
m  our  shores !  And  oh !  may  we  retum 
a  drunken  triumph,  but  widi  fear, 
;  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
1  foe  to  frenxy!      ^ 


I  have  told, 
!  O  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
r  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 

my  seal  or  feetioas  or  nustimed ; 

can  true  cowage  dwell  with  fliem, 
ing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
wn  vices.     We  have  been  too  long 
a  deep  delusion !  Some,  belike, 
with  restless  enmity,  expect 
e  fiom  change  of  constituted  power; 
jvemment  had  been  a  robe. 


On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg*d 

like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Pull'd  ofi*  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudgea  of  chastising  Providence, 

Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wkkedness. 

Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Otheo^ 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idoUitry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  foil  before  their  imagea. 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem*d— 
But,  O  dear  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  moat  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natund  love,  and  fmd  them  all 
Widiin  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain  I  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  elae  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills. 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  doles,  thy  rocks  and  seas, 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts, 
AH  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honorable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatn»s  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.     O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  tlie  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stalely  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

Alay  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vannta 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roor'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard   • 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate 


But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fniit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  led  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell,    * 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  sofl  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recaird 
From  bodinga  that  have  weU-nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !  And  af\er  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nookt 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey!  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 
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Clwrtaring,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  firieiid, 

And  doee  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

If  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  bahe 

And  my  babe*t  mother  dwell  in  peace !  With  light 

And  quicken'd  Ibotatepa  thitherward  I  tend. 

Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  nlent  dell ! 

And  grateful,  that,  by  nature*!  quietncM 

And  eoiitary  munnge,  all  my  heart 

b  ■ofien'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 

LoTe,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  humanJdnd. 

NeOier  SUmey,  April  28cft,  179& 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A  WAR  ECLOGUE. 
WITH  AN  APOLOaETIO  PRETACI.* 


Tke  Scene  a  deeotaied  Tract  m  la  Vemi^  FAxant 
is  dieeoveredlymg  on  the  groitnd  i  foAerenler  Fnuc 
mti  Slavquter. 

*  FAMimC. 

Svmfl!  nsten!  who  sent yoa here? 

BLAUGHTEK  (fO  fUl). 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FU. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  HelL 

No!  no!  no! 
MyselC  1  named  him  once  below. 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  Hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell ! 
T  wiU  make  a  holiday  in  HeU ! 

FAWNS. 

Whisper  it, sister!  so  and  so! 
In  a  dariE  hint,  soft  and  sbw. 

■LAUOHTUL 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name— 
And  who  seat  you  t 

BOTB. 

The  same!  die 

■LAUGimau 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlock'd  my  den» 
And  I  have  dnink  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


Who  bade  yon  do  itt 


tLAUUHTCII. 

The  same!  die  sane! 


'OmAppeadiMto  "SihMteZemee. 


n 


Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  akme  the  praise  is  due. 

FAJfINC 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks!  the  men  haye  Ued, 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bvead. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle, 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog — but  they  would  not  ga 

So  off  1  flew;  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  iaref 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage-waO^ 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 

FAMINE. 

A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  die  odiaT 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do*t7 


FAMINE. 

The  same!  the 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIRE. 

Ssters!  I  from  Ireland  came! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sun! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides, 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night, 

Scared  by  the  r^  and  noisy  light! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 

The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hiss'd. 

While  crash!  fell  in  the  rooC  I  wist, 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do 'tf 


FIBE. 

The  same!  die 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honor  duet 


FAMINE. 


Wisdom  comes  widi  hu;k  of  food, 
I*U  gnaw,  111  gnaw  the  muldtode. 


^ 
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m  die  cop  of  nge  o'extvim : 

lief  iImII  aeiae  him  and  his  brood— 


hejr  dudl  tear  him  limb  from  Umb! 


)  thankles  beldemes  and  mitnie ! 
kod  vt  diis  all  that  yoa  can  do 
'or  him  who  did  lo  much  for  yovi  t 
rmety  months  he,  by  my  troth ! 
lath  richly  catered  lor  yon  bodi ; 
Kod  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 
%n  eight  yean'  vrotk  ^--Away !  awqr ! 
[  akne  am  fiuthfiil !  I 
Cling  to  him  OTeriastingly. 
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RECANTATION 

JLUJVT&ATKD  Uf  THK  VTORT  OF  TBI  HAD  OZ. 

An  Ox,  kmg  fed  with  musty  hay. 

And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain. 
Was  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day, 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  array, 
And  growing  grasses  sparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 

The  grass  was  fine,  the  sun  was  bright. 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it ; 
The  Ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight, 
And  frisk'd  to  show  his  huge  delight, 

Much  like  a  beast  of  spirit 

"  Stop,  neighbors !  stop !  why  these  alarms  t 

The  Ox  is  only  glad." 
But  still  they  pour  from  coCs  and  farms 
HsUoo!  the  parish  is  up  in  arms 
(A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  charms). 

Halloo!  the  Ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scampered  about. 
Plunge  !  through  the  hedge  he  droTe— 

The  mob  pursue  vhih  hideous  rout, 

A  bull-dog  &stens  on  his  snout, 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  ou^— 
He*s  mad,  he 's  mad,  l^  Jove ! 

"Stop,  neighbors,  stop!"  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
Bat  all  at  once  on  him  they  fidl. 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
**  What !' would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  t 

And,  damme !  who  are  you  f " 

Ah,  hapless  sage !  his  ears  they  Hun, 
And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 

**  You  Uoody-minded  dog ! "  (criea  oneO 

*  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fuzk— 

XM  U —  you  for  an  mpUm^  son 
Of  a  Presbyterian  w — re ! 


*  Om  ef  the  nsoy  JEm 
Id  Abovt  this  time  s 


woidf  wbieh  the 
oppofffanty  Of 
the  pfseteawtisas 


Boedoeated 
fron 
oaths 


"  You  *d  have  him  gore  the  parisb-priest. 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
You  Fiend  /"--The  sage  his  waimngi 
And  North,  and*  South,  and  West,  and  East, 
Halkx)!  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  't  was  his  evil  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  Ox  was  his — what  could  he  say  t 
His  legs  were  stiflen'd  with  dismay. 
The  Ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray, 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — but  here. 
The  Gospel  scarce  more  true  is-^ 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid-careei^^ 

Nay!  gentle  reader!  do  not  sneer, 

I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  ibllow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
BuU-dog,  Panon,  Shopman,  Clown, 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
**  Halloo !  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down !  * 

They  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease. 

Why  even  a  ret  might  plague  you : 
There  *s  no  phiIosop»her  but  sees 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease- 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  fieeie 
They  're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  Bull^ 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-iuU. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  Yis  deai^— 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle! 
But  all  agree  he'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  slear. 

Squirt  out  some  fiisdng<«pittle.t 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  wony— 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat! 
The  victor  Ox  scour'd  down  the  street; 

The  mob  fled  huny-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  aew-plow'd. 
Through  his  hedge  and  through  her  hedge. 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  beUoVd  kxid. 

Till  m  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter^kelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 


t  Aoeoidinir  to  the  raperalitioa  oftho  W«ot  GoantriiB,  tfyoa 
moetths  DsvU,  700  msjr  either  cot  him  inbairwith  s  straw,  or 
roa  nuy  eaose  him  imiaatly  lo  disappear  hf  iplllinc  vim  his 
hom* 
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Alas !  lo  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  dor  these  poor  numiei. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  belide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — ^  Stop,  neighbors!  stop ! 
The  Ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop, 
No,  not  a  school-boy's  fiulhing  lop 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

"  Tlie  Ox  is  mad !  Ho!  Dick.  Bob,  Mat! 

What  means  this  coward  fuss  f 
Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat— 
'T  will  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that, 
Why,  damme !  we  must  lay  him 

See,  here's  my  blunderbuss!" 

**  A  Ijring  dog !  just  now  he  said, 

The  Ox  was  only  glad. 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !  **— 
**  Hush! "  quoth  the  sage,  **  you've  been  misled, 
No  quarrels  now — diet's  all  make  head  ' 

1^ dro9etkepoot  0* mad!" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 

With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper, 
'  In  eager  haste,  whhout  his  hat, 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat. 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat, 
Our  puny  Woollen  draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit, 

And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted . — 
•^  Well,  have  you  heard  r  '*— ^  No !  not  a  whit" 
**  What !  han't  you  heard  f "— ^Come.out  with  it ! " 
''That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan 's  rscoaled"  ' 


prammeto  offer  to  the  public  •  sitir  tale  ofold-finhioned 
sod  five  reara  ego,  I  own  1  tboukl  have  allowed  and  fe 
fcree  of  thk  objoetion.  But,  9\i» !  exploaioa  has  meo 
explosioa  ao  rapidlr.thnt  novelty  itaelfoeaaes  to  appear  new 
it  M  poesibte  that  now  even  a  aimple  itory.whollf  uoinepired 
politica  or  peraonalitjr.  maj  find  aome  attuotioo  amid  the 
bub  of  revolution!,  aa  tothuae  who  have  remained  a  loaf 
by  the  fiUlaof  Niaf  ara,  the  kiwaat  wh  iapering  becomeidii 
If  audible.  S.  T.  C 
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•lylasoliaiefiMiliB 
hie  lunmMi,  at  taod  pharacraloi  seatA 
Die  poer  poem  fiseit  mUd  cuapide  Tuhiaa, 
Omnia  paulatin  eooaumit  loof  ior  Btaa, 
Viveodoqua  aimnl^  aaodatar,  rsyfanHrqaa 
Iqw  mihi  eoUaUH«Bini  Bsoile  vidabor: 
Frooa  alia  aat,  oaoreaqiis  sli^  DovaoMOti 
Vozqua  aliod  aonatp- 

Paetora-  Done  geHdo  esHdos  nisefemar  amantaa, 
Jamqoa  aniaae  ^et   Veleraa  tranqoilla  temilMH 
BCaos  honet  ralfBfsaaiiQsaiiBmpalBtistsleeataa. 

PafrarcA. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OP  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

Tha  fbllowinff  Poan  la  iotaoded  aa  the  introdaetion  to  a 
somewhat  lodger  one.  TheoaaoflliaoklBalfaHlwofd  Ladiefot 
Lady.ia  the  only  pieee  of  obaoleteaeaa  in  it;  and  aa  It  ia  pro- 
IbMedly  a  tale  of  ancient  timea,  I  tmat  that  the  afibetlonata 
Iswna  of  Tenerabla  aatiqiiitr  [aa  Caaadaa  saiaj  wiU  graat  mm 
iMr  paidoa,  and  parhapa  snjr  ba  Indaead  lo  adoiit  a  fbroo 
sad  propristjr  in  it  A  haaviar  olnlsetioo  majr  ba  sddoesd 
afaiaat  ih»  amhor,  that  is  thaaa  tinaa  of  ftar  and  sspaetatkm, 
mkmoffwmltimtai^Mlfanaadatia  atf  dinolioai,  hs  AoaU 


O  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem; 

0  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fiur  maids! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 

This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined 
Because  it  fashion'd  moumfiilly 

Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Woe. 

A  woful  Tale  of  Love  I  sing  ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  moHt  for  thee ! 

0  come,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladic. 

Few  Sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  jo)',  my  Genevieve! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  ring 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  sdr  this  mortal  frame. 

All  arc  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oh !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 

1  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate. 

Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 

She  stood  and  lislen'd  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  Ung'ring  light 

1  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story-— 
An  old  rude  song,  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 
yrnh  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  &ce. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 

And  how  fi>r  tan  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  Ladle  of  the  Land : 

3B 
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bow  be  pined :  and  ah ! 
p,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
h  I  aung  anocher't  lore, 
ted  my  own. 

d  with  a  flitting  bliuh ; 
iwncaat  ejret,  and  modeat  grace ; 
brgave  me,  that  i  gazed 
idly  on  her  lace ! 

1 1  told  the  cmel  acorn 
maed  thii  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 
he  roam*d  the  mountain-woods, 
ated  day  or  night; 


he  croM*d  the  woodman's  paths, 
^  bnen  and  swampy  mosses  beat ; 
1^  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs, 
rw  stubs  gored  his  leet ; 

letimes  from  the  savage  den, 
mietimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 
etimes  starting  up  at  once 
sn  and  sunny  glade ; 

ime  and  look*d  him  in  the  &oe 
igel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
r  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
miserable  Knight! 

r,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
ipc  amid  a  lawless  band, 
ed  from  outrage  wocm  than  deadi 
Ladie  of  the  Land! 

w  she  wept,  and  clasp*d  his  knees; 
low  she  tended  him  in  Tsin^ 
skly  stroYO  to  expiate 
com  that  craied  his  brain: 

N  she  nuned  him  in  a  cave; 
bow  his  madness  went  away, 
a  the  yellow  ibrest>leaves 
ing  man  he  lay ; 

]g  words — but  when  I  reach'd 
tend'rest  strain  of  all  the  dit^, 
'ring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
rb'd  her  soul  with  pity ! 

olses  of  soul  and  sense 
thrill'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve ; 
■ic  and  the  doleful  tale, 
rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

pea  and  feais  that  kindle  hope^ 
mdistinguishable  throng, 
ntle  vnshes  long  subdued, 
lued  and  cheriah*d  long ! 

rpC  with  pity  and  delight, 

Uwh'd  with  love  and  maideiMhama; 

ke  the  murmun  of  a  dream, 

trd  her  breathe  my  name. 


ler  bosom  heave  and  swell, 

re  and  swell  widi  inward 

D0(  choose  hot  love  to  see 

gentle  boaoin 


Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stept  aside. 

As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd ; 
Then  suddenly,  with  tim'rous  eye. 

She  flew  to  me  and  wepL 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up^ 
And  gazed  upon  my  ftce. 

T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm*d  her  fean^  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  blight  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  ang : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  thii  bdd  and  kxiely  Kni|^ 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woodi^ 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  : 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wroog 

BeftU  the  Darit  Ladie. 


LEWn,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN 
LOV&CHAUNT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved 
To  fiifget  the  form  1  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Taraaha's  stream ; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  &r, 
Hie  rock  half^elter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yevi^— 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  focehead  fair, 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  ckMid  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass*d ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grem 
With  floating  colon  not  a  few, 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  last: 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  i  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti : 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  tyeacherous  image !  leave  my  mind 
If  Ltwti  never  will  ba  kind. 
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The  little  cload — U  floats  away. 

Away  it  go«a ;  away  ao  toon  ? 
Alaa !  it  hat  no  power  to  stay : 
Ita  hues  are  dim,  its  hoes  are  gny^ 

Away  it  pasMS  from  the  moon ! 
Uow  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 

Ever  fikding  more  and  more. 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 

Aiid  now  't  is  whiter  than  before ! 
Ai  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapor  in  the  sky. 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud : 

Perhaps  the  breeies  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above, 
Have  snatch'd  abA  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  fair — ^that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish*d 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cheridi'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind— 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 


Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever : 

like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river'Swans  have  heard  my  tread. 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  b«i. 

O  beauteous  Birds !  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  Birds !  *t  is  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies. 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes  t 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine-bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o*er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  Night !  had  i  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creep,  Uke  thee,  with  soundless  treid, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  lo  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

Ok !  diat  she  saw  me  in  a  dream. 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem, 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-moRow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


0*er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foet 
Crushing  the  purple  whorls ;  while  oft 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest^leaves. 
The  scared  snake  rustles.  Onward  still  I  loi], 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither!  A  new  joy. 
Lovely  ai  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  fint-born  of  the  spripg. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !  The  master-passion  queU'd, 
1  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  unfrequent  slender  oak, 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  bndw 
Soar  upk  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

Throuob  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  oaderwood 
I  foioe  my  way;  now  dimb^  and  bow  deaoead 


Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Remone; 
Here  loo  the  lovelorn  man  who,  nek  in  soul, 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower. — Gentle  Lunatic ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be, 
He  would  for  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something,  that  he  knows  not  oC 
In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks ! 

But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  ffrntfigy'" 
here! 
No  myrtle-H-alks  are  these :  these  are  no  gxoves 
Where  Love  dare  loiter !  If  in  suUm  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  die  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  Nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades ! 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  mom 
The  dew'drops  quiver  on  the  spiders'  webs! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  Airs !  that  creep  between 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  fune. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  snmmer>noon. 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp^ 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfln  Gnomes! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  Godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgehog's  bidi 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  Uiugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself^  beside  this  oU, 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  net-work :  here  will  I  couch  my 

limbs, 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade, 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  nuui 
As  an  invisible  worid-Mmheard,  unseen. 
And  list'ning  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmun  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound ; 
Orlo  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighboring  trunk 
Make  honey^ioards.   The  brMse,  that  visits  me. 
Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  Uie  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek ; 
Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton — never  half-disckised 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  jQiDAJove-disCemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  nay  see  an  aspen-groive 
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iMbiDe,  hot  hit  feeble  heart 
iw«7  like  e  dkiolTiDg  dung. 


eese !  than  onljr,  if  I  gnea  aright, 
feethen  of  die  rohin*t  breait, 
I  its  litde  breast,  so  full  of  song, 
)ve  me,  on  the  mountain-ash. 
m,  desert  Stream !  no  pool  of  diine, 
!ar  as  lake  in  latest  swnmer-eve, 
Sect  the  stately  virgin's  robe, 
he  form  divine,  the  downcast  look 
ive !  Behold !  her  open  palm 
*  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
s  branch  of  hall^ui»ooted  tree, 
towards  its  mirror!  Who  ere  while 
her  countenance   tom'd,  or  look'd  by 
tealch 

I  true  love's  cruel  nurse),  he  now 
ist  gaze  and  unoflcnding  eye, 
be  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 

0  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain, 

it  phantom-world  on  which  he  gazed, 

heeded  gazed :  for  see,  ah !  see, 

re  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 

of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow, 

id  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells : 

nly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time, 

9m  on  the  pool !  'fhen  all  the  charm 

-«11  that  phantom-world  so  fiur 

jid  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 

iiiaiAiapes  the  odier.    Stay  awhile, 

,  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 

1  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
I  will  return!  And  lo!  he  stays: 

he  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
ibling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
ecomes  a  minor ;  and  behold 
flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 
the  halfuprooted  tree — but  where, 
le  virgin's  snowy  arm.  that  lean'd 

branch  7  He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 

she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 


shall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-&led  yondi ! 
day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
e-yeaming  by  the  vacant  brook, 
thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thon 
ler  shadow  still  abiding  there, 
of  the  Mirror! 

Not  to  thee, 
1  desert  Stream !  belongs  this  tale : 
d  daik  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
thy  shorsa,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
ee  doleful  as  a  cavern-well : 
the  shy  king-flsheis  build  their  nest 
ip  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild  stream! 

my  chosen  haimt    emancipate 
on's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 
race  its  devious  course.    O  lead, 
•  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms, 
g  through  the  canopy  of  fin, 
te  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
river,  whose  disparted  waves 
mder  with  an  angry  sound, 
o  reunite  !  And  see !  they  meet, 
other  kist  and  found :  and  see 


Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water«m 

Throbbing  within  them.  Heart  at  once  and  Eye ! 

With  its  soft  neighborhood  of  filmy  clouds. 

The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears. 

Dimness  o'erswnm  with  lustre !  Such  the  hour 

Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  lo>e*s  brief  feuds ; 

And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  water&ll ! 

I  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 

Beneath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautiful 

Of  forest-trees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods). 

Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 

That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 

The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crescent  hiUa 

Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem. 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages, 

Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit4rees.    At  my  feiet, 

The  whortle-berries  are  bedew'd  with  spray, 

Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  water&lL 

How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 

The   smoke   from    cottageK^himneys,   tinged   with 

light, 
Rises  in  columns  ;  from  this  house  alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  f 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smoke, 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child. 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog^  / 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  anid  the  hand 
Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curioiu  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  finom  the  l^hen  bark !  Divinest  maid! 
Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berriea 
Her  pencil !  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !  She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  ooad^  • 
The  pressure  still  remains!  O  blessed  couch! 
For  tius  mayst  thou  flower  eariy,  and  the  Sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells!   O  Isabel! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateUest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beantiftil  than  whom  Alceus  wooed. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !  My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?  Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 
On  to  her  fether's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on— such  ^"ays  are  hard  to  hit— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  1  yeam 
To  kebp  the  relic  1  H  will  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through 


THE  NIGHT-SCENE. 

A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

Tov  hnred  the  daughter  of  Don  Mamiqaef 
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SAEL  HKNRT. 
SANDOVAL. 

Did  you  not  my  you  woo'd  herT 

XAKL  HiiaiT. 

Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


Loved  f 


Once  I  loved 


SANDOVAL. 

And  woo*d,  perchance, 
One  whom  yon  loved  not ! 

KARL  HENRY. 

Oh !  I  were  most  base, 
Not  bving  Oropcm.    True,  I  woo*d  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassioned  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire. 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
'The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head, 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
Bat  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 

SANDOVAL. 

Anxiously,  Henry !  reasoning  anxiously. 
But  Oropeza — 

RARL  HRNRT. 

Blessings  gather  round  her! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  pasnge, 
Beneadi  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom, 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  virith  one  star  reflected  near  its  maige, 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close,  the  umbrage  o*er  ns ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stUlness  of  the  bakny  night«ir. 
A  lit^e  further  on  an  arbor  stood. 
Fragrant  vrith  flowering  trees— I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made— thither  she  led 

me. 
To  that  sweet  bower !  Then  Oropeza  trembled— 
I  heard  her  heart  beat— if  't  were  not  my  ovro. 

.    SANDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 


Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  itt 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady*s  ear. 
Oh !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  selPpossession,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL  {wUk  a  tarcosHc  tmUe). 
No  other  than  as  esstem  sages  paint. 
The  Gkid,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble, 
Relapses  into 


KARL   HENRY. 

Ah!  was  that  Miss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
1  caught  her  arms ;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  thfi 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice 
Oh !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inHurd  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  beinf^ 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt, 
I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  hen. 
Friend  !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
1  now  will  go— all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her— 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  seek  her— 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  lonneni 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  ejre— 

[Earl  Henry  retiret  tafo  Oe  «( 

SANDOVAL  {done). 
O  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert^ands  rise  up 
And  shape  themselves :  from  Earth  to  Heaven  t 

stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple, 
BuUt  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honor ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  saiid, 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins! 


HXNRY. 

Oh!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
The  inquietudes  of  fea^  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  kist  in  those  of  kive : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleeing  from  Pain,  sheltered  herself  in  Joy. 
Tlie  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
like  eyes  suflfosed  vrith  rapture.    Life  was  in  us: 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  Uving  soul— I  vow'd  to  die  for  her : 
With  the  fiunt  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken, 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 

WHOM  the  author  HAD  KNOWN  IK  THE  DAYl 

HER  INNOCKNCK. 

Myrtle-leap  that,  ill  besped. 
Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 

Soird  beneath  the  common  tread. 
Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  P^urtridge  o*er  the  sheaf 
Whirr*d  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whisper'd  thee  to  rise. 
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m  dqr  nother^talk 
thou  danced  and  wailed  high — 
this  unehelter'd  walk 
ID  &de,  to  lot  and  dib 


IFORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 

,  that  with  Hullen  brow 
:  behind  those  virgins  gay, 
corch*d  and  mildew'd  bough, 
MB  'mid  the  blooms  of  Mayi 

o  lured  thee  and  fbnook, 
watched  with  angry  gaze, 
nw  his  pleading  look, 
CIS  heard  his  fervid  phmse. 

glances  of  the  youth, 
is  speech,  and  sod  his  sigh ; 
ound  like  simple  truth, 
0  true  bve  in  his  eye. 

thy  polluted  lot, 
lee.  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 
r  weeping  Mother's  cot, 
a  wiser  innocence. 

drt  known  deceit  and  iblly, 
hast  felt  that  vice  is  woe : 
nusing  melancholy 
xm*d,  go.  Maiden !  ga 

lage  of  Seli^ominion, 
thy  steps,  O  Melancholy ! 
ngest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
memory  of  past  lolly. 

e  sky-lark  and  forlorn, 
)  she  moults  the  finding  plumes, 
d  skimm'd  the  tender  com, 
3  bean-field's  odorous  blooms: 

th  renovated  wing 
she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 
to  the  day-star  spring, 
smbathe  in  heavenly  light 


IMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

r  stem,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
nted  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 
pioud  Harlot  her  distended  breast, 
ies  of  laborious  song. 

at  Music*s  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
:  Nature's  possimi-warbled  plaint ; 
9  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
i  squall — they  gape  for  wcnderment 

p  bn^  of  Vanity  and  Hate ! 

et  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 

I  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 

pert  Captain,  or  the  primmer  Priest,* 

oordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 


O  give  me,  fiom  this  heartless  scene  released. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nune*s  arms  I  kiss'd), 
His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer>nigfat. 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light. 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder-trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro. 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  widi  quiet  teark 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careen^ 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  ou^house  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  o£  woe. 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  (Measures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  wliere  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath^plant  wavea. 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field. 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up«pringing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.  Anid  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  ftoweni  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget4ne-ix»t!* 
So  will  not  fode  the  floweis  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I 

loved). 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  anbum  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
SofUy  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  olong, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  lo  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  bieeie. 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  river-i)ool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 

*  One  of  the  rnmea  (ud  meritiDg  to  be  the  only  one)  of  the 
Mpe»9ti$  Setrpioidu  Pmlmstris,  •  flower  tnm  nz  to  twdve 
inches  high,  with  Une  bloHom  and  brifht  reUow  eye.  It  hoe 
the  Mine  name  over  the  wlwle  Empire  of  Germaar  (K«rfW»- 
niikO  and,  we  believe,  in  Dsmasrfc  sadSwedea 
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Tlie  nlk  upon  the  fiwne,  uid  work'd  lier  mubm 
Between  the  Most-Rote  end  Forget>me4iol^- 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  aabum  hair ! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  retttm» 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 
Her  voice  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
lias  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep). 
Nor  yet  the  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiM 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  retura'd, 
She  would  resign  one  half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 
WITH  rALcoNxa's  **  smrwESCK.'* 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Iris,  fitmous  streams, 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  chcHce ; 

Nor  while  half  listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  firom  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  chS,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew'd. 

Framing  wild  fiuicies  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Oar  tea-bard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend!  Hark,  Pity,  hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  riiivers,  the  replunging  Bark! 

«' Cling  to  the  shrouds!"  In  vain!  The  breakers 
roar — 

Deadi  shrieks !  With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 

No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man ! 

Say  dien,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  7 

The  elevating  thought  of  sufler'd  pains. 

Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn ;  but  chief)  the 
name 

Of  Gratitude !  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more  !  Shades  of  the  Pbst, 

Which  Love  makes  Substance!  Hence  to  thee  I  tend, 
O  dear  as  long  as  lifo  and  memory  laat ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  thed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

ON  BKK  UECOVSEY  FEOM  A  FCVXB. 

Why  need  I  tay,  Lniita  dear! 
How  glad  I  am  to  tee  3rou  here 

A  lovely  convalescent; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear, 

And  feverish  heat  incessanL 

The  sunny  Showery  the  dappled  Sky, 
The  little  Birds  that  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing. 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  awoet  influencing* 


Believe  me,  vrhile  in  bed  yon  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray : 

You  made  us  grow  devouter! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  her  7 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worse,  we  kne^ 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going; 
This  Woiid  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  Heaven  is  overflowing ! 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERT 
NATURAL. 

WRITTEN   IS  GERMANY. 

If  I  had  but  two  little  wings, 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird. 
To  you  I  'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly : 

I  *m  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's- own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  whore  am  I T 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 
Yet,  while  't  is  dark,  one  shuts  one's  bdi, 
And  still  dreams  on. 


HOME-SICK. 

WRITTEN   IN   GERMANY. 

T  IS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city-crowds  must  push  his  way, 

To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-Day 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 
Sincere,  ailectionate,  and  gay. 

One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 
To  celebrate  one's  marriageKlay. 

But  what  is  all.  to  his  delight, 

l^^o  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 
Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back. 

Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Honye-sicknen  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There 's  Healing  cmly  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  Breeze  that  playest  on  Albion't  sb 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESmo: 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?  The  Spano' 

Dove, 
The  Linnet  and  Thrush,  say,  **  I  love  and  I  k 
In  the  winter  thoy  're  silent — the  wind  is  so  i 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  louc 
But  green  leaves,  and  bkissoms,  and  suimy 

weather. 
And  singing,  and  loving — all  come  back  tQgel 
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L  is  80  brimfbl  of  gladiiMS  and  love, 
ields  below  him,  the  Une  Aj  above, 
SB,  and  be  aingi ;  and  for  ever  singB 
Love,  and  my  Love  lovee  me ! " 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

lave  no  Hope!  Though  lowly  kneelmg 
(lid  fxame  a  prayer  within  his  breaat, 
entreat  for  tome  tweet  breath  of  healing, 
k  body  might  have  ease  and  rest; 
1  vain!  the  dull  sighs  firom  his  chest 
will  the  stiAuig  load  revealing, 
ure  forced ;  though  like  some  captive  guest, 
prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast, 
«stless  mood  but  half  concealing, 
MB  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd, 
thin  and  miserable  feeling: 
icnre  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 
d  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain, 
was  scatter'd  by  its  own  loud  sci^uns, 
rould  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 
ill  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

pe,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 

ted  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 

inged  in  nature,  i^'ander  where  he  would — 

Despair  is  but  Hope's  pining  Ghost ! 

)  Hope  he  makes  his  houriy  moan, 

and  can  wish  for  this  alone ! 

with  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 

)-stricken  visionary  deems) 

old  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 

«  fling  sunshine  fiom  the  noon-tide  bower! 

y !  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 

ih  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


Its  own  sweet  self    a  love  of  "Hieo 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be! 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A  FKAOKENT. 

a  methinks,  the  while  with  Thee 

Bathe,  as  'from  the  heart,  thy  dear 

.  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

oiae  and  a  mystery, 

ledge  of  more  than  passing  life, 

,  in  that  very  name  of  Wife! 

«  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 
teliitg  that  upbraids  the  heart 
li  hapinneas  beyond  desert, 
lladness  half  requests  to  weep! 
bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 
I  unalarmii^^  turbulence 

wient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting, 

n  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying; 

bom  beneath  Love's  brooding  ynngg 

ito  tenderness  soon  dying, 

9el  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 

ign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

B  precipitated  vein 
lotes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
moodiest  song,  they  come,  fliey  go^ 
aj9  the  sweeter  onder^train 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Recess! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  fiunt  caress, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  fiom  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  jrour  name;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  f 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere? 
Beloved!  flew  your  spirit  byT 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  child 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before— 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 


You  stood  before  me  like  a  fliought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did 

To  tell  me,  Love  within  you  wroughtF- 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 


Has  not,  since  then.  Love's  promptore  deep, 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roart 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleeps 
Dear  undersong  in  Clamor's  hour. 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA.SHORE,    AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

VNDKE  BTKONG  MJCDICAL  RlCOMMSMDATIOir  NOT  TO 

BATHS. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more ! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion. 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  Physiciaii, 
'*Tboso  briny  waves  for  thee  an  Deadt!" 

But  my  soul  fulfill'd  her  misBi<m, 

And  lo!  I  breathe  untroubled  breath.' 

Fashion's  pning  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters; 
And  what  cares  Nature,  if  they  die  I 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recoUectioiis  Uand, 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately 
Revisit  on  thy  achoins  tttini; 
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Dreami  (the  Mnil  henelf  ibnaking), 
Teuiiil  nptnrat,  bojnah  mirth ; 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  bleaed  shadow  of  this  Earth ! 

O  ye  hopea^  that  stir  within  me, 
Health  comet  with  you  from  above! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  Love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

CtTFiiH  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright, 

Once  fiamed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight. 

A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix'd, 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  miz'd  : 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Bnish'd  from  the  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings : 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join'd, 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  tlie  unspotted  mind — 

Day*dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness  glow. 

And  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 

The  eyeless  Chemist  heard  the  process  rise, 

The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 

Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th' enamoured  dove 

Pours  the  soft  murm'ring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finish'd  work  might  flnvy  vainly  blame. 

And  **  Kisses**  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 

With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest, 

And  breathed  on  Saiu's  lovelier  lips  the  rest 
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Ill   BLANK  YERSX. 


T«Mi,  he  dawnrw  to  find  himtelf  HeesiTed, 
WhosMlu  a  haart  io  the  nnthinking  Man. 
Like  ebadowi  on  •  ftreani,  the  forms  of  lift 
ImpreM  their  eharaelen  on  the  smooth  forehead : 
Naufbt  sinlu  into  the  Boaoro't  silent  depth. 
Quick  lenribiUtjr  of  Pain  and  Pleasure 
Movea  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  hut  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

SckiUer. 


HYMN   BEFORE  SUN-RISE,  IN  THE   VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  Riven  Arre  and  Arreiron,  which  have  their 
sooroes  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  conspic4ious  torrents 
rvA  down  its  sides,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  Glacieia, 
the  Oentiana  Migor  grows  in  immense  numbers,  with  its 
**  floweiB  of  loveliest  blue. " 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  Moming-Star 
In  hia  ateep  ootuse  ?  So  long  he  aeems  to  pause 

*  EtBaxit  quondam  blandum  meditata  laboraa 

Baaia  lasciv&  Cypria  Diva  maoa. 
Ambrosia  sucoos  oecuiti  temperat  arte, 

Fragransqne  infueo  nectare  tingit  opus. 
SolHeit  et  partem  melKs.  quod  subdolos  oUm 

Jion  impune  fkvis  snrripoisset  Amor. 
Deeoasoe  viola  fiiliiB  ad  roisoet  odores 

Et  spoKa  astivii  plnrima  rapta  rosis. 
Addit  et  illeeebraa  et  mille  et  mille  lepores, 

£t  qoot  Aeldafios  gaudia  Cestus  habet. 
Fr  ha  eonpoauit  Dea  baaia ;  et  ooBola  fibaas 

iawiniss  atlida  spaoa  psr  ora  Ctoia 

Cmrwu  Oood.  YoL  U. 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc! 
The  Arve  land  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  htm* 
Risest  fiom  forth  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pines, 
How  silently !  Aroimd  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  masa :  methinka  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  ahrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  etemi^ ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount!  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  pcayv 

1  wonhipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  Tboa^ 
Yea  with  my  Life  and  Life's  own  secret  Joy : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — ^there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tean, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song!  Awake,  ray  heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  clii&,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vils! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink : 
Companion  of  the  Mcmiing-Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  * 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  T 
Who  fiird  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  f 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams  f 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad! 
Who  caird  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth. 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  evert 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  3^ur  fury,  and  your  jof 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foamf 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  oaine)» 
Here  let  the  billows  stiifien,  and  have  rest? 


Te  Ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mmmtain'a  hnm 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrenta,  methinks,  that  heard  a  migfa^  Voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  phmge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracta ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gatea  of  Heftvwi 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  f  Who  bade  the  Sua 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  f  Who,  with  living  flowen 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  fMt  ?^ 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  ofnatioinB, 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God! 
God !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladaome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soil  and  soal-like  aomids! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  pilea  of  aoDW, 
And  in  their  perilous  &11  shall  thunder,  God! 
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bwen  that  ikiit  the  eternal  froet* 
I  spoftiDg  round  the  eegle'i  neet ! 
fty-OHitea  of  the  mounteiii'etorm ! 
« the  dread  utowb  of  the  cloudi ! 
fronden  of  the  element ! 
od,  and  fill  the  hilla  with  praiie ! 

loar  Moont !  with  thy  sky-pointing  paaki, 
me  feet  the  Aralanche,  unheard, 
wd,  glittering  through  the  pure  aerene 
h  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast- 
tin,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
■e  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
npvrard  from  thy  base 
ng  with  dim  eyes  sufiused  with  tean, 
meat,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
e  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
loud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Ambassador  from  Earth  lo  Heaven, 
ch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
Stars,  and  tell  jron  rising  sun 
ler  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 

THK   ALBUM   AT  ELBIlfOKEODE,   IN  THX 
HAJITZ  rORIST. 

Irocken V  sovran  height,  and  saw 

ding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 

«Tie,  and  only  limited 

dbtance.     Heavily  my  way 

[  drsgg'd  through  fir-groves  evermore, 

It  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms 

,th  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 

Mrd*s  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 

ieae,  murmuring  indivisibly, 

u  sol«nn  murmur  most  diirtniet 

a  note  of  nuuiy  a  vraterfidU 

iok*s  chatter;  'mid  whose  islet  stooM 

tidHag  with  its  tinkling  bell 

caome,  or  okl  rmnantic  goat 

ite  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  od 

languid  mood  if  for  I  had  found 

od  fbmiB,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 

inflnenoe  from  the  Life  within : 

I  else  .*  fair,  but  of  import  vague 

ming,  where  the  Heart  not  finds 

nopbecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 

bid,  our  first  and  eariy  love, 

)r  the  venerable  name 

«d  Country !  O  thou  Queen, 

ated  Deity  of  Earth, 

r  England !  how  my  longing  eye 

fwaid,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Old  high  white  difls ! 


in  tbe  Halts,  sad  indssd  la  North 


-Whoa  I  havo  cased 


■w  bifh  emioenee  oo  ffoodir  Taha, 

•  and  viHacM  eaBbower'd  bekiw, 

■fhl  wmiU  riM  that  aB  to  mo  «raa 

t  aoaooo  ao  fhhr,  dot  ooo  anal  apoC 

ay  tkad  suod  might  rail,  and  oill  it  homo. 

^irc4«v'«  Bnm  la  tit 

ES 


My  native  land ! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  proud 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !  Stranger,  thoe  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  Uie  World  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST  OF 
FEBRUARY,  1798. 


SwKKT  Flower!  that  peeping  from  thy  russet 

Unibldest  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This    dark,    frieze-coated,  hoarse,    teeth-chattaring 

mcmth 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  diee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Fk>wer! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faiihless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  Norfh-E^t  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  giri  of  too  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  f 
Or  to  Bristowa's  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  f 
Farewell,  sweet  blomoro !  better  fate  be  thine, 
And  mock  my  boding !  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I  've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  Life's  cruel  Tssk-Master! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmoniae 
The  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  defUy  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 


THE  EOUAN  HARP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLEVEDON,  SOMEKSETSHUtC 

Mr  pensive  Sara !  thy  soA  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrovin 

With  white-flower'd  Jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 

Myrtle, 
(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love !) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light. 
Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !  How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch'd  from  you  bean-field!   and  the  world  so 

hush'd! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  Sea 
Tells  us  of  Silence. 

And  that  simplest  Lute, . 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  caaement,  nuk 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress  *d, 
like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lo.«ir, 


•ChaHocloa. 
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It  poon  Kiek  iweet  apbniding,  as  muit  needs 
T^npt  to  rapeat  the  wrong!  And  now,  itf  ■tringi 
BaMtier  twept,  the  long  lequAcioiii  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  dnk  and  rise, 
Soch  a  soil  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-Land, 
Where  Melodies  lound  honey-dropping  flowers, 
Footless  and  ^ild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 

0  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  moUon  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere^ 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 

Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Mwic  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

And  thus,  my  love!  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  ]ronder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-ckised  eye-lids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncalled  and  undetain'd. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies. 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  sulyect  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  divenely  framed, 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  onoe  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  Ail  f 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Daria,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallow'd  dost  thou  not  rcsject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  fiimily  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said  and  hoUly  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mind ; 
Bubbles  that  glittor  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  him. 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 

1  praise  him,  and  with  Faith  that  inly  feels ; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 

A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and  this  Cot,  and  thee,  heart-honor'd  Maid ! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 


Sermoai  proprion.— H«r. 


Low  was  our  pretty  Cot :  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber-window.    We  could  hear, 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  Sea's  fiunt  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  POrch 
Thick  jasmins  twined :  the  little  hmdscape  round 


Was  green  and  woody,  and  rafrsrii'd  die  wj%. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion  I  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  si^'d,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note 
(Viewless  or  haply  ibr  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whtsper'd  tones 
I  've  said  to  my  beloved.  "  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  hodi'd, 
And  the  Heart  listens!" 

But  the  time,  when  fint 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  Mount 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  lop^ 
Oh !  what  a  goodly  scene !  Hrre  the  bleak  Moont, 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  dieep; 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fieldi; 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks ; 
And  Seats,  and  Lawns,  the  Abbey  and  the  Wood, 
And  Cots,  and  Hamlets,  and  Ikint  City-spire ; 
The  Channel  there,  the  Islands  and  white  Sails, 
Dim    Coasts,   and   cloud-like   Hills,  and  shordsa 

Oc«an — 
It  seem'd  like  Omnipresence !  God,  methought, 
Had  built  him  there  a  Temple :  the  whole  Work! 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  tDuk  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart 
Blest  hotir !  It  was  a  luxury, — to  be ! 


Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  Mount  subUme! 
I  was  constrain'd  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  f 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  ejre 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  he  lifb  from  Eaiih : 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  uiunoved  face, 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 
My  Benefiictor,  not  my  Brother  Man ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it  O  my  Soul !  oft  as  dwo  scann'sC 
The  Sluggard  Pity's  visicm-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretohed. 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies ! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  in  Christ 

Tet  oft,  when  after  honorable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dream, 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  Cot ! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes— sweet  Abode ! 
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I  mne  grettter!  And  tbat  ill  had  rachl 

!w  M>— 4mt  the  time  is  not  ytiL 

O  Father!  Let  thy  Kingdom  oome! 


HE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 


WITH  SOME  rOEMS. 


Notoi  ia  ftatras  aoimi  pateniL 

Umt.  Cmna.  Bb.  L  8. 


ED  lot  hath  he,  who  having  pam'd 
h  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
moil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
res  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart, 
ame  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt ; 
4y  views  his  tottering  little  ones 
i  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 
:h  first  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
B  brief  prayer.    Such,  O  my  earliest  Friend ! 
and  such  thy  InotherB  too  ei\joy. 
nee  did  ye  climb  Life's  upland  road, 
er'd  and  cheering :  now  fraternal  love 
iwn  you  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
id  blest  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 

e  A'  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
Bnt  finrtune  and  more  diflerent  mind — 
1  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
a  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fiz'd 
domestic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 

chance-started  Friendships.    A  brief  while 
ive  preserved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ills ; 
*  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem, 
kmds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
die  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 

the  collected  shower ;  and  some  most  &]se, 
id  &ir  fbliaged  as  the  Manchineel, 
tmpted  roe  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
lid  the  storm ;  then  breathing  subtlest  damps, 
leir  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  Heaven, 
woke  poison'd  !  But,  all  praise  to  Him 
res  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
ent  shelter;  md  beside  one  Friend, 
I  di*  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
sed  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
band  and  of  Father ;  nor  unhearing 
divine  and  nightly-whispering  Voice, 
fiom  D^  childhood  to  matorer  years 

0  me  of  predestinated  wreaths, 
with  no  fading  colors! 

Yet  at  times 

1  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  liib 
■t  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 

i  own  home  and  birth-place :  chiefly  dien, 

[  rNnember  thee,  my  earliest  Friend ! 

vho  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth ; 

see  my  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye ; 

ding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good, 

d  each  fiiult,  and  over  all  my  woes 

d  in  silence !  He  who  counts  alone 

itings  of  the  solitary  heart, 

«nf  knows,  bow  I  have  loved  diee  ever. 


Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

Oh !  't  is  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  ratding  our  rude  sash, 

Elndears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequester'd  orchard-plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward;  whose  old  bongbi; 

That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 

Sdrr'd  by  the  faint  gale  o£  departing  May, 

Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads ! 

Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  boors. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays.    Since  then  my  song 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times. 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  strains 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood, 
Accept,  my  Brother !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperate  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  cahn  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it! 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  BEATH. 


This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved !  O  long  nnharm'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Spring, 

QuieUy  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 

With  sofl  and  even  pulse !  Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance. 

Which  at  the  bouom,  hke  a  fairy's  page. 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surfiu^  of  the  Fount 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 

A  sofl  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 

Thou  mayst  toil  fiur  and  find  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here !  Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gende  sound. 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

T 18  true,  Idolochutes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  fi>r  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earUest  friends, 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fimcy  and  impetuous  zeal) 

T  is  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honoring  with  reUgious  love  the  Great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  poppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changmg  ever 

Its  worthless  Idols !  Learning,  Power,  and  Time, 

(Too  much  of  all)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 
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or  fervid  colloquy.    SickneaB,  't  it  true. 

Whole  years  of  weery  days,  beaieged  him  cloM, 

Even  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  Path,  that  to  the  Shades 

Of  the  beloved  Pftmassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk*d  undiscovered  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source, 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  delL 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull*d 

Its  med'cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone. 

Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 

The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 

He  bade  with  liiled  torch  its  starry  walla 

Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 

Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 

O  iramed  for  cailmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 

O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 

Philosopher!  contemning  wealth  and  death, 

Tet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 

Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 

This  xecord  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes, 

Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


THIS  UME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 


la  the  June  of  1797, 101110  kmff-ezpoeted  Friendi  paid  a  Titit 
to  tbs  Author*!  Cottago  i  and  on  the  morninf  of  their  ar- 
riral  he  met  with  an  acddeot,  which  diMhled  him  froin 
walkiaf  durinff  the  whole  time  of  their  etay.  One  Ereninf , 
when  they  had  left  him  for  a  few  honn,  he  composed  the 
foUowiof  knee  in  the  Garden  Bower. 


Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !  I  have  lost 
Beautiea  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance,  even  when  age 
Bad  dinun*d  mine  ejres  to  blindness !  They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  gladneas,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  : 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwtwded,  narrow,  deep, 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid*day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to  rodt 
flings  arching  like  a  bridge ; — ^that  branchless  Ash, 
Unsuim'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
'  Fann'd  by  the  water&U !  and  there  my  frioids 
Behold  the  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  moat  fentastic  sight!) 
Still  Dod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  day-stone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emerge 
BeoMth  die  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  manv-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea, 
With  aome  feir  baik,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up 

*  The  Aepleotara  Beolopendrium,  called  io  lome  eoontriss 
the  Adder**  Tongae,  in  others  the  Hart'e  Toofva ;  bet  Witb- 
arinff  if  ves  the  Adder's  Toaf  as  as  ths  trirtal  nasM  of  tiia 
ilphioffVMMiai  oaljr. 


The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 

Of  purple  shadow !  Yes,  they  virander  00 

In  gladnesT}  all ;  out  thou,  methinks,  most  glad. 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  for  thou  host  pined 

And  himger*d  aAer  Nature,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 

With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 

And  strange  calamity !  Ah !  slowly  sink 

Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Son ! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb^ 

Ye  purple  heath-flowers!  richlier  bum,  ye  doods! 

Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  grovea ! 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !  So  my  Friend, 

Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood. 

Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  round 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth 

Less  gross  than  bodily  ;  and  of  such  hues 

As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he 

Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 

Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  ami  I  am  glad 
Asil  myself  were  there!  Mor  in  this  bower. 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.    Pale  beneath  the  bkit 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  aee 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  simshine !  And  that  Walnut-tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mum, 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleom  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  BU 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  IIiunble-Bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower!  Henceforth  1  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure : 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  focul^  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty !  and  sometimes 
T  is  well  to  be  berefl  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dilated  glory. 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  itiO, 
Flew  creakingt  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charies,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  FRIEND 

WHO    BAD    OECLAKED   HIS    INTXNTlOir  OF  WKXTIM 
NO   MORC  FOKTEY. 


Dkak  Charies !  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 
That  Genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wiaard  foitrnt 


t  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  Boe,  it  gave  sm 
tare  to  observe  that  Bertram  had  obverred  the 
■taaee  of  the  SaTsnna  Crane.    "  When  these  Birds 
tbafar  wtafs  ia  flight,  their  strokss  are  elow. 
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lalie:  mud  (mietiM  of  Ihy  fiuth) 
and  Simplicity  stood  by, 
iaed  lor  thee,  that  dwu  thouldat  renoiince 
!*•  low  cane  and  lying  Tanitiea, 
nd  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muae, 
i*d  and  sanctified  to  Poesy. 
ti  wert  plunged,  bat  with  forgetful  hand 
jy  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  Son : 
those  recreant  unbaptixed  heels 
lying  from  thy  bounden  ministerics 
aeema  and  burthensome  a  task 
»  unwithering  ftowers  1  But  take  thou  heed : 
art  Tolnerable,  wild-ejred  Boy, 
ve  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 
nay  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  ? 
I  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  £arth 
t  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?'* 
aa,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 
he  **  niustiioust  of  his  native  land 
lerly  did  look  ibr  patronage." 
Mecenas !  hide  thy  blu^iing  &ce ! 
itch'd  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Fk>w— 
>  Ale-Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return ! 
sk  rock,  midway  the  Aoniaa  Mount, 
inds  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
ged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
emn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
he  onwholesome  nighudew  be  exhaled, 
iping  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomh 
the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
•shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit, 
iih  ttapp*d  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 
lice  intertexture,  so  to  twine 
itrioiis  brow  of  Scotch  Nobihty. 

1796. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

D    ON  THE    NIGHT  AVm    HH    UECITATION 
POBM  ON  THE  OaQWTH  OF  AH  INDIVIDUAL 


of  the  Wise  *  and  Teacher  of  the  Good! 
bc«rt  have  I  received  that  lay 
in  historic  that  prophetic  lay, 
(high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 
wnditioiis  and  the  building  up 
man  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
ly  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
rfe ;  and  what  within  the  mind, 
breathing!  secret  as  the  soul 
i  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
I  dl  too  deep  for  words  I — 

Theme  hard  as  hi|^ ! 
I  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
t-bom  they  of  Reason  and  twin4>irth). 


od  «v«o  wbea  at  a  wwidsrsMs  dirtaaee  or  U|b 
w  pUialy  bsar  the  qoill- fssthais ;  Ibeir  ihaAs  sad 
I  oas  saothsr  eraak  as  tho  joints  or  wofkiag  of  a 


*t 


lad.  OlfiBp.  iiL  L 158. 

MB  inm  Bonii**  dedieatioa  of  Mi 
Isaiiy  of  tho  CaMooiaa  HaaL 


lolhsNo- 


Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 

And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem. 

Or  by  some  inner  Power ;  of  momenls  awful, 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When   Power  stream'd   from   thee,  and  thy  fool 

received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd — 
Of  Fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 
Native  or  outlond,  Lakes  and  famous  Hills ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-streams, 
The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  way ' 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  ami  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  bursi 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  dood 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human>kiDd 
Hope  sprang  forth  Uke  a  full-bom  Deity! 
— —Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down. 
So  summon'd  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sura  • 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  Sel( 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold. 
The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (last  strain) 
Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 
Action  and  Joy ! — An  orphic  song  indeed, 
A  woDg  divine  of  high  and  passaoiMte  tbooghH 
To  their  own  music  chanted! 

0  great  Bard* 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  stedfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fiima 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  hnked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  ix>tes ! 
Ah !  as  I  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlom. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  paina— 
Keen  Pkngs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart; 
And  Fears  self-wiU'd,  that  shuim'd  the  eye  of  Hbpa 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  fium  Fear 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  vrild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  lAee  had  open'd  out — but  ftowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  Iker, 
In  die  iame  ooBBn,  fbr  the  self-same  grave! 

That  vray  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  weloomer  in  herald's  guise. 
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flinging  of  Glory,  and  Futurity, 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm !  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
CICnw'd  before  iky  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  conununion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  Pi^  or  Grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased  :  for  Peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

£ve  following  eve, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
b  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song, 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stan, 
With  momentary  Stara  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam,*  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea, 
Oafspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  Mooil 

And  when — O  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  !— 
Thy  long  sustained  song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  thou  thyi^f 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces- 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  aate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  it  f  or  Aspiration  ?  or  Resolve  f) 
Absorbed,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound— 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  : 
A  CONVERSATION  POEM; 

WRITTElf   IN   APRIL.,    1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 
Tou  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath. 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently, 
O'er  its  sofl  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Vet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
Tiiat-gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find^ 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stats. 
And  hark !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 


•  '*  A  besatifal  wUte  eloud  of  foam  st  momentary  iDtarrali 
eonraed  bf  the  sids  of  the  vemel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stan 
of  flame  daoeed  and  iparkled  and  went  out  in  it:  and  every 
DOW  and  then  lit ht  detaebroenti  of  this  white  ctoud-like  foam 
darted  off  from  the  vemel*!  tide,  each  with  its  own  Huall  eoo- 
rtelletion,  over  the  sea,  and  eeoored  oot  of  sisht  fiks  a  Tartar 
Irooy  over  a  wilderness.*'— 71«  Frimi,  p.  290. 


**  Moat  musical,  most  melancholy  **t  bird !' 

A  meUncholy  bird  ?  Oh !  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night>wandering  man,  whose  hMit  m 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrongs 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  so,  poor  Wretch !  filled  all  things  with  hiflMlf 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow),  he  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  Umbs 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell, 
By  Sun  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influiea 
Of  shapea  and  sounds  and  shifting  elemenH 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  fame 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  Nature !  But 't  will  not  be  so; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  epHiy 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  th^tres,  they  still. 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sigfai 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  straina. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister !  we  have  latnl 
A  different  lore :  we  may  ix>t  thus  profime 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  fbll  of  love 
And  joyance !  T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  Uiick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  fordi 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  aoiil 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  htige. 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales ;  and  far  and  near. 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song, 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passaginga. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  dian  ■B-^* 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony, 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almoit 
Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlight  bushes. 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  diackaed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigi, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  brighl 

and  full, 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 
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t  Thk  pasnce  in  Mthon  pomewes  an  ezceHsnea  ftr  i 
to  that  of  mero  description.  It  is  spoken  in  theshaiaclsr  of  Ihs 
melaneboly  man,  and  hss  thereforo  a  draraatie  piopiiety.  Ths 
■nthor  makes  this  remark,  to  ntem  himeeir  ftom  the 
of  havins  aOuderi  wiih  levity  to  a  line  in  Biikoa :  a  eharga  i 
which  none  eonid  he  mora  painfbl  to  Imn,  sxoepC 
of  haviac  ridicoled  his  Bibls. 
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A  most  genda  Maifd, 
eifa  in  her  hoqiitable  home 
e  caatle,  end  1  hiteit  eve 
a  lady  ▼ow'd  and  dedicate 
ng  more  than  Nature  in  the  gimre) 
mf^  the  pathways ;  she  knows  all  their 


9  Maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
the  Aioon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
1  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  Moon 
hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
lensation,  and  these  wakeful  Birds 
ofst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
sadden  gale  bad  swept  at  once 
airy  harps !    And  sbe  hath  watch'd  ■ 
ighlingale  perch'd  giddily 
ly  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
X  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
joy  that  reels  with  toanng  brad. 

h  O  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 

ny  friends !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 

leen  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 

lor  our  dear  homes. — ^That  strain  again  f 

t  would  delay  me !  My  dear  babe, 

ible  of  no  articulate  sound, 

lings  with  his  imitative  lisp, 

tmld  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 

land,  the  small  forefinger  up, 

I  listen !  And  I  deem  it  wise 

him  Nature's  Play«mate.    He  knows  well 

ing-etar ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 

itressful  mood  (some  inward  pain 

up  that  strange  thing,  an  infimt's  dream), 
Hrith  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 
iheld  the  Moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once, 
lis  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
fur  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears 

in  the  yellow  moon-beam !  Well  i— 
her's  tale  :    But  if  that  Heaven 
-e  me  Ufe,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
rith  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
iflsociate  joy !  Once  more,  fiuewell, 
htingale !  Once  more,  my  fiiends !  farewell. 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

perfimns  its  secret  ministry, 
by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
I — and  haik,  again !  loud  as  before, 
es  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
d  infant  slumbers  peacefiilly. 
indeed*!  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
I  meditation  with  its  strange 
me  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
loas  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
he  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
f  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate, 
m  diere,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
in  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
m  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
a  companionable  form. 
By  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 


By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  ifeMlf^ 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought 

ButO!  how  oft, 
How  oft,  at  school,  vrith  roost  believing  mind 
^reaageful,  have  1  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  ttranger !  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  bad  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-tower 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair^iay, 
So  sweetly,  diat  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prodong'd  my  dreams! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  &ce,  mine  9y% 
Fiz'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  ttranger^t  fikw. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leam  fiir  other  lore, 
And  in  fiir  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  tJbu,  my  babe!  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shorea 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
>Vhether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufls  of  snow  on  the  bare  brandi 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eave-drepi 

fiUl 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  fiost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  nlent  icicles. 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOOITRKB  WITH  AN  UNFINTSHKD   POEM 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  ihyma 

Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  die  heart 

Not  owns  it   From  thy  spirit^braathing  poweia 
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I  Mk  not  now,  ray  friend  !  the  aiding  vene, 
Tediow  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxiouB  thought 
Of  diMonant  mood.    In  fiuicy  (well  I  know) 
From  buaineis  wand'ring  &r  and  local  caret. 
Thou  creepett  round  a  deai^loved  Sitter*!  bed 
With  noitelett  ttep,  and  watchett  the  fiiint  look. 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  tolicitude, 
And  tanderett  tonet  medicinal  of  love. 

I  too  a  Sitter  had,  an  only  Sitter 

9he  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour*d  forth  all  my  puny  torroua 
(At  a  aick  patient  in  hit  nurte't  armt), 
And  of  the  heart  thote  hidden  maladiet 
That  thrink  athamed  from  even  Friendthip'i  eye. 
Oh !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Becaute  anx  was  not  * — Cheerily,  dear  Chariet ! 
Thou  thy  bett  friend  thalt  chorith  many  a  year : 
Such  warm  preeaget  feel  I  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterctted  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd — her  toul  allcctionate  yet  wite. 
Her  polith*d  wit  at  mild  at  lambent  glories. 
That  play  around  a  tainted  infant't  head. 
He  kijowt  (the  Spirit  that  in  tecret  teet. 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  Love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes, 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  liAed  heart. 
And  praise  Him  Gracious  with  a  Brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN. 

COMPOSED   DlTRINa   ILL.VES8   AND  IN   ABSENCE. 

Dm  hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  a&r, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove, 
And  give  me  to  the  botom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  carcasing  and  carest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  teardrop  from  her  smiling  eyes. 
Lull  with  fond  woo,  and  med'cine  me  with  sighs : 
While  finely>flushing  float  her  kistes  meek, 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  obsence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  Day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  fav'rite  flower ; 
Weeps  the  sofl  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expending  flow'ret  feels : 
His  pitying  Mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  heals ! 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mr  honor'd  friend  !  whose  verse  concite,  yet  clear, 
Tunet  to  imooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fadeless  live,  as  **  never-sere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 

*  I  utterly  recant  the  tentiiDent  contained  la  the  linea 

Of  wboae  omniKient  and  all-tpreadinc  love 
Aotbt  to  implort  were  iaaputence  of  mind, 

H  beinff  written  in  Seriptare,  **^sk,  and  it  ihail  Im  f  iven  yoo.** 
and  my  human  reaaon  being  moreover  convinced  of  the  |iro- 
piiety  of  ufferinf  petitUnt  as  well  aa  thankaRiviaga  to  the  Deity. 


Embow'is  me  from  noon's  sultry  infhience ! 
For,  like  that  nameless  riv'let  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  muting  Quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd :  the  charm'd  efi 
Shall  gaae  undaixled  there,  and  kive  the  soAan'd  ikf. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  Pbetic  mount 

A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 

Itt  coal-black  wateis  from  Oblivion's  fount : 

The  vapor-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low. 

Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 

Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet, 

Beneath  the  Mountain's  lofly-frowning  brow. 

Ere  aught  (^  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 

A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  unlab'ring  fat 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vat, 
That  like  some  giant^kiiig,  o'erglooms  the  hill; 
Nor  there  the  [une-grove  to  the  midnight  bbMt 
Makes  solemn  music !  But  th'  imceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmuis  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin  bowen. 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  yotur  viiill, 
I  ween,  3^0  wanderd — there  collecting  flow'is 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powen! 

There  for  the  roonarch-murdcr'd  Soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hnes^ 
And  to  that  holier  chaplett  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  ^ewi. 
But  lo !  your  Hendersont  awakes  the  Muse 
His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height!     , 
You  left  the  plain  and  soor'd  'mid  richer  viewi' 
So  Nature  moum'd,  when  tank  the  fint  day's  ligkt 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  loba  rf 
night! 

Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  views  amongt 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent  flashing  Fancy's  beam! 
Virtue  and  Truth  shall  love  your  gentler  soi^ ; 
But  FOesy  demands  th'  impassion'd  theme  : 
Waked  fay  Heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild  gltwn 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
But  if  the  vext  air  ruth  a  ttormy  ttream, 
Or  Autumn't  thrill  gust  moan  in  plainti\'e  soimd. 
With  fruits   and  flowen   she  loads    the 
honor'd  groimd. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEBI& 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
A  rKAOMENT  OF  A  BEXTON'S  TAIX. 


[The  Author  haa  pubKahed  the  followins  hnmble , , 

encourafed  by  the  deciaive  recomroeodatioo  of  more  than  on 
of  our  moat  celebrated  bving  PuHa.  The  lang uage  waa  in- 
tended to  be  dramatic  ;  that  i*.  puiti'd  to  the  narratur :  and  tha 
metre  eone^Mwda  to  the  homeliuea  of  the  dictioa.  It  ia  ihcra- 
foie  preaeoted  aa  the  fragment,  nut  of  a  Poem,  iMt  of  a  com- 
mon Ballad-tale.  Whether  \hu  b  vutiicivnt  to  juatify  the  adop- 
tion of  nich  a  atjrle,  in  any  metrical  compoaition  nut  prufcm 
ediy  lodicroua.  the  Author  ia  himwelf  iu  mime  doubt.  At  al 
eventa.  it  ia  not  preaented  aa  Poetry,  and  it  ia  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  Antbor'a  iodf  m<mt  couceminf  P«ietio  diction. 
Ita  merita,  if  any,  are  exchiatvely  PtfycholoctcaL  Tha  aioiy 


*  War,  a  Fracment  t  John  tbs  Baptitt,  a 

X  If  oaody  00  John  H«dsiaoa. 
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to  hvn  bMQ  nwretad  in  iIm  Aral  and 

■  Mflbllowa. 

foooc  faraMr.  oMeu,  at  the  hoan  of  EBeo,  bar 
,  ihiry,  and  eoauDancaa  an  aequantanea,  which 
itual  iltBfliwiit  With  har  eoawat.  and  by  the 
ir  uMwuw  fmod  Blen.  he  annoiuieea  hia  hopaa 
•  to  Manr'a  Mother,  a  widow-woman  bordering 
h  y«ar.  and  fWmi  eontant  heahh,  the  poaeeHioo 
Kt  property,  and  from  havinc  had  no  other  children 
d  another  daogMer  (the  Father  died  in  their  in- 
ms.  fur  the  greater  part,  her  perMoal  attraetiooa 
■■  of  appearaaee;  but  a«romaa  of  low  edocalion 
The  anawer  which  ihe  at  ooea  retnmod 
ma  ivnarfcablc-"  WelU  Edwvd! 
young  fellow,  and  you  ehall  have  my 
From  thia  time  all  their  womng  paated  under  the 
):  M^  in  fine,  ehe  became  hereelfenanMNuad  of  her 
f%Kw,  and  praetiaed  every  art,  both  of  endearment 
r.  Id  iranefer  hie  eJlectione  from  her  daughter  to 
of  the  Tale  are  poMiive  fiicia,  and  of  no 
tiMMBgh  the  author  bee  pnrpoedy  ahared  the 
)  of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  cheractera 

■  and  the  detail  of  the  incidenta.)  Edward,  how- 
b  perplexfid  by  har  etrange  detraction  from  her 
ood  qoaEtiea,  yet  in  the  innocence  of  hia  own  bear  t 
If  her  inr reeling  fbndnfm  for  motherly  albetion : 
b  ovweoow  by  her  mifenble  paaiion,  alVar  much 
ir7*a  temper  and  moral  lendenciea,  exclaimed  with 

>0  Edward !  indeed,  indeed,  ehe  ia  not  fit  for 
to  kive  yon  aa  you  deaerve.  It  b  1 
Ml !  Marry  me.  Edwnrri !  and  I  will  thia  very  day 
r  pniparty  on  yon."— The  Lover 'i  eyce  were  now 
I  dHM  taken  by  mrpriae.  whether  from  the  eflect 
IT  wMefa  he  felt,  acting  aa  it  were  hyrterieally  on 
agmmu  or  that  at  the  firrt  moment  he  kMl  thnaenae 
anl  HI  the  ferKng  of  ite  itrangeneM  and  abwudity, 
flrvai  him  and  borat  into  a  fit  of  hngbter.  Irritated 
Ml  to  ftenay,  the  woman  fell  on  her  kneea,  and  in  a 
hat  approached  to  a  acream,  ibe  prayed  for  a  Cune 
I  and  on  her  own  Child.  Mary  happened  to  be  m 
mdly  ^wre  them,  heard  Edward'a  laugh  and  her 
lephemnna  prayer,  and  feinted  away.  He,  hearing 
I  op  ataira.  and  taking  her  in  hia  arma,  cainied  her 
'a  hoHW ;  and  after  Bome  fruitlem  atteropla  on  her 
a  teeonciRation  with  her  Mother,  ihe  waa  married 
wA  here  the  third  part  of  the  Tale  beg  int. 
C  lad  te  chooaa  thie  elory  from  any  partiality  to 
h  leaa  to  monelroue  evenia  (though  at  the  time  that 
lewhat  moTR  than  twelve  yean  ago, 

to  aoch  rabiecti  than  at  preeent),  but  from 
a  etrUting  proof  of  the  pumible  effect  on  the  unagi- 
I  an  i^m  violently  and  Roddenly  impreamd  on  it.  I 
MHnc  Bryan  Edwarda'i  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
iMiaft  on  the  Negroei  in  the  Weet  Indiea,  and 
•cply  infeieeting  Anecdotes  of  limilar  workinga  on 
ition  of  the  Copper  Indians  (those  of  my  readers  who 
beir  power  will  he  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  re* 
iMse  works  for  the  passaaes  alhided  to),  and  I  oon- 
Imign  of  ahuwing  tliat  instances  of  this  kind  are  not 
savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  and  of  illustrating  the 
Mch  the  mind  is  aifeeted  in  those  cases,  and  the  pro- 
of the  morbid  action  on  the  ftaey  from  the 


b  b  anppeeed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old  Sextan,  hi  a 
■fch-yard.  to  a  Traveller  whoee  eorioeity  had  been 
hf  the  appearance  of  three  graven,  cloae  by  each 
90  oahr  of  whieb  thera  were  gravo-atonaa.  On  the 
a  warn  the  name,  and  dales,  aa  usual!  ontheaeeond, 
•I  aaly  a  dato.  and  the  words.  The  Mercy  of  God  b 


PARTnL 


:  gmpea  upon  the  ▼Jcar'i  wall 
f^lt9  ripe  m  ripe  oouM  be; 
3renow  lesiree  in  tun  and  wind 
Ten  UMng  finom  the  tree. 

F 


On  the  hedge  elm  in  the  nanow  lane 
Still  swung  the  spikes  of  com : 

Dear  Lord .'  it  seems  but  yesterday- 
Young  Edward's  marriage^nom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 

There  leads  from  Edward's  door 
A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough'd 

For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay; 
Seem'd  ciieerful  and  cootent 


But  when  they  to  the  church-yaid 
I've  beard  poor  Mary  say. 

As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  son. 
Her  heart  it  died  away. 


And  when  the  vicar  join'd  their  hands. 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeae ; 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  saw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church-path  they  retum'd— 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  bougha 

Into  ihe  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  set : 
That  moment — 1  have  heard  her  say-^ 

She  wish'd  she  could  fbiget 


The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out, 
They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  Mother's  curse 
No  child  could  ever  thrive : 

A  Mother  is  a  Mother  still. 
The  holiest  thing  alive. 


So  five  month's  pass'd :  the  Mother  itiU 
Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 

But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 
And  Mary  a  fond  wiA. 

**  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

**  I'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

Twas  a  drizily  time— no  ice,  no  snow! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
Sie  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  roeeC 

Her  Mother  in  her  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  dreary. 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  houii^ 
And  made  them  lU  uvm  ^^Mier^. 
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Oh!  Ellen  vnm  a  fnthM  Friend, 

More  dear  than  any  Sister! 
As  cheerful  too  as  singing  lark; 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  'twas  daric. 

And  then  they  always  miss*d  her. 

And  now  Arii-Wednesday  came— diat  dsj 

But  few  to  church  repair: 
For  on  tfiat  day  you  know  we  read 

The  Commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vioar*  a  kind  nan. 

Once,  Sir,  he  said  to  me, 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  dean  out 

Of  our  good  liturgy. 

The  Mother  walk'd  into  die  churcb— 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  church. 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gende  Ellen  welcomed  her 

With  courteous  looks  and  mild. 
Thought  she  "  what  if  her  heart  shonld  melt 

And  all  he  reconciled !  '* 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day-~ 
The  clouds  were  black  outright : 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker; 
The  chureh-tower  swinging  overhead, 

Tou  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar! 

And  then  and  there  the  Blother  knelt, 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
'*  Oh !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  ray  side ! 

**  O  hear  me,  hear  me,  Lord  in  Heaven, 

Although  you  take  my  life— 
O  cuse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 

Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wifik 

**  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

Olethercurwdbe!!!** 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  sk>w. 

She  rose  up  fiom  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church-door  enter'd  she. 


I  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still. 
So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 

When  she  stooid  up^  there  plainly 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 


And  when  the  prayers  vrere  done, 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why : 

Giddy  An  seem'd,  and  sure  there 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 


aU 


But  ere  she  from  the  chureh-door  stepp'd. 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 

'  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  enne," 
QuoUi  she, "  and  what  care  1 1" 


She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  paai'd  it  off 
Ere  fW)m  the  door  she  stept— 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at 
This  was  her  constant  ciy — 

*  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?' 


tn 


There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled  : 

**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse, 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

These  tears  will  corneal  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  fiiiry — 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary, 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  aims 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

**  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  yon  !** 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  last  adoian  the  lea, 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  tmoe, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knat 

And  then  away  they  flew ! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

Tou  see,  good  Sir !  that  single  hill  f 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came, 

Whene'er  he  said  his  pmyers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  inuyers 

lie  loved  them  both  alike : 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  j( 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife : 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  an 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  oould  not  check  her  tears. 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 
Then  Frenzy  melted  into  Grie( 

And  Edward  wept  aloud. 


Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all. 
But  closelier  did  she  cling. 

And  tum'd  her  face,  and  kok'd  i 
She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 

M 
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PAST  IT. 

iBBn  tread  ovm  gnves 

it  no  good  mark; 
bed  in  die  sun  end  mooa, 
md  Inckin  the  derk! 

thet  grave  f  Hie  Lord  lie  givei^ 
iOid,  he  takei  away : 
le  child  of  my  old  age 
here  aa  cold  aa  day. 

hat  grave,  you  acaroe  aee  one 
waa  not  dag  by  me : 
ur  dance  upon  'em  all 
traad  upon  theae  three! 

iton!  'tia  a  toochmg  tale," 
Sir!  are  bat  a  lad; 
nth  I'm  in  my  aeventieth  year, 
till  it  makea  me  muL 

ry'a  aiater  told  it  me, 
iree  good  honri  and  more; 
I  had  heard  it,  in  the  maiut 
Edward's  mI^  belbre. 

:  paai'd  oflT!  the  gentle  Ellea 
tdl  ni^  dote  on  Mary; 
want  oftener  than  before, 
ry  loved  her  more  and  moret 
lanaged  all  the  dairy. 

et  ahe  on  market-daya, 
lorch  on  Sundays  came ; 
I'd  the  aame :  all  aeem'd  ao,  Sr ! 
1  waa  not  the  same! 

m  kMt  her  mirth?  Oh!  no! 
m  waa  seldom  cheerful ; 
ward  look'd  as  if  he  thooght 
Qlen's  mirth  waa  fearful 


r  henelC  ^e  to  henelf 
nng  aome  tnerry  rhyme ; 
d  DOC  now  be  glad  ibr  houn, 
lent  all  the  lime. 

m  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  all 
loching  words  'twas  plain 
a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 
niing  in  her  brain. 


die  aaid,  I'm  not  grown  thin! 
wn  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 
i,  when  Mary  waa  downcvat, 
Aher  by  the  hand, 
id  upon  her,  and  at  fiiat 
ally  press'd  her  hand ; 

der,  tin  her  grasp  at  length 
pe  like  a  convulsion! 
i  ahe,  we  ne'er  can  be 
mpplf  by  eompaUon! 


And  once  her  boih  arms  suddenly 
Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung. 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 
The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  iekthem  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smodier ; 

And  widi  a  kmd  of  shriek  she  cried, 
** Oh  Christ!  you're  like  yoor  Mother! 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 
Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery; 

And  Mary's  meUncholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  vrild  and  weary 

Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  • 

Be  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  waa  no  home  to  him. 

Ooe  evening  he  took  up  a  book. 

And  notUng  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried. 

"Oh!  Heaven!  that  I  were  dead" 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  lace, 

And  nothing  to  him  aaid ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  leon'd  her  head. 

And  he  burrt  into  teais,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  m  prayer: 
«*  Her  heart  is  broke!  OGod!  mygrieC 

It  is  too  great  to  bear!" 

Twas  such  a  ibggy  time  aa  makea 

Old  Sexloni,  Sir!  like  me. 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  die  apring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once. 
They  came,  vre  know  not  how : 

Tou  kwk'd  about  ibr  shade,  wh^  acaroe 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen'd  then  Ctvraa  in  the  bower 

A  furiong  up  the  wood ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should). 

No  padi  leads  diidier,  'tis  not  nigh 

TV)  any  pasture-plot ; 
Butcluster'd  near  the  chattering  biook. 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbor  took, 
A  ckise, round  arbor;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  firom  a  brooL 


Wtdiin  this  arbor,  which  was  still 
With  scarlet  berries  hung, 

Weie  dMae  three  friends,  one  Sunday 
Juit  as  the  fint  bell  rung. 
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Tk  iwMt  to  hmr  a  brook,  'tk  iwMt 

av>  hMT  diA  Sftbbiitii4)dl. 
Tm  fWMt  to  hmr  tfaam  bodi  at  onoe, 

Deep  in  a  woody  deU. 


Hk  limht  along  die  miai^  hk  hoad 

Upon  a  moHjr  hoap, 
With  ahuMip  mdmi,  Edwaid  lay: 
Ikat  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Mif^l  chatter  one  to  deep. 

And  he  had  paai'd  a  reitleH  ni^t, 

And  wai  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  lat  down  by  hk  ode. 

And  talk*d  at  'twere  by  etealth. 

"  llie  ion  peep!  through  die  dote  duck  leaTeib 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  tee ! 
"Tk  in  the  leavet,  a  little  ran, 

Mo  bigger  than  your  e'e; 


**  A  tiny  ran,  and  it  hai  got 

A  perfect  glory  too ; 
Ten  thooaand  threads  and  hain  of  li^t, 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  uiall  orb,  w  blue.' 


And  then  they  argued  of  those  rayi, 

What  color  they  might  be : 
Says  this,  "  they'ro  mosdy  green;**  asys  that, 

**  They'n  amberlike  to  me.' 


n 


So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 
Wero  troubling  Edward's  rest; 

But  soon  they  heard  hk  hard  quick  pants, 
And  die  thumping  in  hk  breast 


•  A  Mother  too!"  diese  selteme  woids 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
Hk  feeo  was  drawn  back  on  itseLC 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  Ibr  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  wero  in  hk  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  faiath  been  Just  struck  blind. 


He  sat  upright ;  and  ero  die  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
'  O  God  IbigiTe  me !  (he  exdaim'd) 

I  have  torn  out  her  heait" 


Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  feidiwidi  bunt 

Into  ui^pentle  lan^ter ; 
And  Maty  shiver'd,  whero  she  sat, 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 


DEJECTION; 


AM  ons. 


iMWdMI 

With  tiM  old  Mmm  k  ha 

And  I  hu,  I  fear,  mj 

We  ihaU  havt  a  dMdlr  ttotm. 


Well  !  if  the  Bard  was  weadier-wise,  who  n 
The  grand  old  baUad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Thk  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hei 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  laqr  fli 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  n 
Upon  the  strings  of  thk  uEidian  lute. 
Which  better  &r  wero  mute. 
For  lo!  the  New>nioon  winter-bright! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'enpread 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rein  anid  squally  blast 
And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swellin 
And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  an 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me, 
they  awed. 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give 
Might  startle  thk  dull  pain,  and  make  it  mm 
live! 

IL 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  daik,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grieC 
Which  finds  no  natunl  outlet,  no  rolieC 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  Lady !  in  thk  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  vroo'd. 

All  thk  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green : 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bn 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stan ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  betweei 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always  aw 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fiz'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellenthr  &ir, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautinil  they  are ! 

m. 

My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  vreight  from  off  my  bn 

It  were  a  vain  endeavor. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever. 
On  that  green  light  diat  lingers  in  die  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outwaird  forms  toi  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  founteins  an  1 

IV. 
O  Lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our.life  alone  does  natnre  live : 
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wedding-gument,  oun  her  ■hiond ! 
aid  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
iiawiiwt^  cdd  world  allowed 
r  loTele«  ever-eoxioos  crowd, 
m  the  aoul  itielf  mmt  ime  toritk, 
glory,  m  &ur  lumiiioua  cloud 
leaping  the  Eartii — 
die  aool  Itself  must  there  be  sent 
t  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  biith, 
iei  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 
heart!  thou  need*st  not  ask  of  me 
strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
I  whnrein  it  dodi  exist, 
,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
tilnl  and  beauty-making  power, 
taous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne*er  was  giTte, 
le  pore,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 

life's   Efihienoe,   Cknid   at  once  ^Bti 
Shower, 

!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
idding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 
Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud- 
sweet  voioe,  Joy  the  luminous  doud^ 
in  onrwlves  rejoice! 
se  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 
Lodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
a  suffusion  fiom  that  light 

VL 
as  a  time  when,  though  my  padi  was 
rough, 

y  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
usibrtunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Taney  made  me  dreams  of  happiness : 
grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
i,  and  Ibliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine, 
ifflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth  t 
I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth, 
oh!  each  visitation 
what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth* 
iping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
»  dkink  of  what  I  needs  must  (eel, 
be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ;    . 
f  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
tf  own  nature  all  the  natural  Man^ 
as  ray  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
irfaich  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  SouL 

vn. 

per  thoughts,  that  ooil  around  my  mind, 

sality's  dark  dream! 

m  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 

kmg  has  raved  unnoticed.  M^t  a  scream 

by  torture  lengthen'd  out 

B    sent   forth !    Thou  Wind,  that  lavast 

without, 

fag,  or  mountain-taim,*  or  blasted  tree, 

rove  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 

house,  kmg  held  the  witches'  hornet 

ka  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 

mist !  Who  in  this  month  of  showers, 

NPown  gsrdeni,  and  of  peeping  fiowen. 


Makest  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  sung. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  trsgio  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  Pbet,  e'en  to  Frensy  bold ! 
What  teU'st  thou  now  about  t 
T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Hoet  in  ^out. 
With   groans  of  trampled  men,   with  smarting 
wound^^ 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the 

cold! 
But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,   and  tremulous  shudderings^>-all  is 
over—  [loud ! 

It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
A  tale  of  leai  affright. 
And  temper'd  with  delight. 
As  Otwa3r'8  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
Tisof  alitUechiM 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  fer  fVom  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 

vm. 

*T  is  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gende  Sleep !  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth, 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  Farth! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fency,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  vrnce  : 
To  her  may  all  thin^  live,  fhun  Pole  to  Pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ON  THK  TWZNTY-FOURTH  BTANSA  IIT  HUl  "rAMAQX 
OVKR  MOUNT  GOTHARn." 


And  h«U  the  Chapd!  bsU  the  Platform  wild ! 

Where  TtU  diraetwl  the  svenrinc  Dut 
With  weU-itmng  arm.  that  ftrat  preeerred  hii  ChOd 

Then  sim'd  the  arrow  at  the  Trrant's  heart 


I  aaaall  lake,  geoeralhr.  if  ent  ahran,  sppHed  to 
p  in  dw  momitaiiie,  and  which  are  the  feeders  of 
ivallifB.  This  e4dreeBtothe8tora-wiBd  win  001 
tothsMwhohavs  bsaid  it  al  alfh^  snd 


n 


Spucndor's  fondly  fbster'd  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  Platferm  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

BeneaUi  the  shaft  of  Tell  7 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  f 

light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran. 
From  all  that  teaches  Brotherhood  to  Man ; 
Far,  far  removed !  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fear  I 
Enchanting  music  lull'd  your  infant  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart : 

Emblaaonments  and  old  ancestral  crests. 
With  many  a  bright  obtniaive  (bna  oC  ax\« 

Detain*d  yont  eye  fima  ittKnxa  *  iftaSuaV]  xtsMik 
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T^ftt  Toiling  itrovt  to  deck  your  dMumi  divine, 
Rieh  Tiands,  and  the  pleeminble  wine. 
Were  yout  nneera'd  by  toil ;  nor  oonld  yoa  ne 
Hie  iuiei\io]ring  toiler't  misery. 
And  yet,  free  Natnie't  nnoomipCed  child. 
You  haird  die  Chapel  and  the  Pbtftrm  wild. 
Where  once  &e  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 

O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleesure ! 

Whence  learnt  yon  that  heroic  measure  f 

There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  irame, 

AU  living  faculties  of  bliss; 
And  Genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame, 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  &ir  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear  f 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife. 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co^ivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
7et  tkete  delight  to  celebrate 
liauroll*d  War  and  plumy  State ; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 
Pemidons  Tales !  insidious  Strains ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast,  * 

And  mock  the  lot  unblest, 
Tlie  sordid  vices  and  the  al^t  pains, 
Whidi  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  Ignorance  and  Penury ! 
But  you,  (ret  Nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  dmt  heroic  measure? 


You  were  a  Mother !  That  most  holy  name. 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  Infents  owe  them  less 
Hum  the  poor  Caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  Parent  Fly. 
You  were  a  Mother!  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  Babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing  eye. 
Each  tviilight-thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read. 
Which  you  yourself  created.    Oh !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  Mother, 

Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groani  t 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch,  or  Isste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O^er  the  growing  Sense  to  roll. 
The  Mother  of  your  infent's  Soul ! 
Tlie  Angel  of  the  Earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot>planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  Eye  of  God, 

A  moment  tum'd  his  awful  fece  away ; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  fitnn  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  Intuitions  and  Communions  fleet 
With  living  Nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes! 
Thenceferth  ynur  soul  rejoiced  to  see 
The  shrine  of  social  Liberty ! 
O  beautiful !  O  Nature's  child ! 
Tn-M  ibeDCBjoa  haU'd  «be  Platftm  wiU, 


Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pl< 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 


ODE  TO  TRANQUILUTY. 

TaANQUiLLiTT !  thou  better  name 
Than  all  the  family  of  Fame ! 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
To  low  intrigue,  or  fectioos  rage ; 
For  oh !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Trndi, 
To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth. 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  stedfast  shore. 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its : 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shiineb 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests !  Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vei  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  hdii 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accustom'd  mead; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mooy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  stt 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  M 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 
Tb  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit-eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man— 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guile, 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  wuSbI 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON   HU  PmOPOSlNO  TO   DOMESTICATI  WITH  Tl 

AirraoR. 
coxrof  so  tM  17M. 

A  MOUNT,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steeps 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up>piled. 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creeps 
Or  color'd  lichens  with  slow  ooiing  weep ; 

Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wik 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash; 
Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  dxMe  still  soandi 
giiiled, 
Cain  Pensiveness  might  muse  henelf  to  sleep 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  dift  above, 
.With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  hnra, 
I     Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wanieriof 
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n  mnnntaih  'twere  mott  eweeC  to  climb, 

le  boaom  ached  with  kmelinew 

Mn  sweet,  if  mne  deer  fiiend  ihoii]d 

itnroiie  toil,  and  up  die  path  tahlime 
vw  follow :  the  glad  landacape  round, 
ore  wide,  inereanng  without  bound ! 

were  loveliett  ■3rnipath7,  to  mazk 
of  the  hali^uprooted  anh 
i  bright ;  and  list  the  torrentV  deah^ 
he  C3rpfefli,  or  the  yew  more  dark, 
lae,  on  lome  smooth  momy  rock ; 
90C9  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
ed  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
■ow-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag ; 
o'erfaead  his  beckoning  friend  appears, 
be  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 
Bgeriy :  ibr  haply  there  uprears 
wring  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs, 
ttest  ■hall  detain  the  enamour*d  Kgjtkt 
below,  when  eve  the  Tslley  dims, 
rellow  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 
ly,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn*d  cleft, 
IS  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
Iter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 
r  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
D  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine, 
ding  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount, 
ft  youth !  it  were  a  lot  dirine 
ur  noons  in  moralizing  mood, 
^winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'd : 
ownwards  sfope,  oft  pausing,  fiom  the 
nount, 

me  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale, 
iling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
the  Husband's,  thai  the  Brother's  kiss ! 

idely  versed  in  allegoric  lore, 
»f  Knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
uroos  hill  with  many  a  rssting-place, 
'  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 
and  fertilise  the  subfect  plains ; 
with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod, 
r  a  fiuicy-blest  and  holy  sod, 
Inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
nuhng,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
peens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
irren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
try's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

etiring  spirit!  we  will  climb, 
and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 
9m  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high 
oises,  fidntly  wafted  on  the  wind, 
musings  shall  attune  the  mind, 
I  the  melancholy  Ikeme  supply), 
while  the  prospect  through  the  gaiing  eyt 
ill  its  healthful  greeimess  on  the  soul, 
ile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  foroe, 
I,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same, 
l^faboring  fountains  image,  each  the  whola : 
len  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth, 
dkcipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight, 
tg  sober  Joy's  domestic  flame, 
om  I  kyve  shall  knre  thee.   Honor'd  youth  I 
mf  Hattveo  realiie  ihis  viskn  bright! 


USES  TO  W.  L.  ESQ. 

WHIUt  HB  SAMO  A  SONO  TO   PUKCELL'I    MUnO 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful,  huesb 

And  I  have  many  fiiends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L  !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress, 

For  which  my  miseraMe  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  1  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  free  at  my  bed'Side, 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel-gnida 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 

Mil  with  the  Uest,  nor  know  that  1  had  died! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  T0UN6  MAN  OP  FORTUNE, 

WHO  ABANDONED  HIMSELF  TO  AN   INDOLENT  AKB 
CAUSELEiS  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  frntastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plunder'd  Want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  Infrnt  hear 
Moon  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

Cer  the  rank  church-yard  with  sere  elm-lMves 
strew'd, 

Pbce  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  unooffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !  Then,  while  thy 
heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  abject!  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd. 

All  efibrtless  thou  leave  lile's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  Ty"^^  Murderers  of  Mankind, 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dear  native  Brook !  wiM  Streamlet  of  the  West ! 

How  many  varioos-frted  years  have  paat. 

What  happy,  and  what  moumftil  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  ]ret  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  nune  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  wilfows  gray. 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  On  my 
way. 

Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondeat  sighs : 

Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMTOIED  ON  A  JOtTENET  BOMBWAEO  ;  THE  AtmiOE 
HA  VINO  EECEIVED  INTBLUGENCE  OF  THE  BIETH 
or  A  SON,  SETTEMBEE  80,   1796. 

Orr  o'er  my  brain  doai  thai  itxia|i&  €mc<|  tfdOi 


« 
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Seem  a  mere  Mmbknce  of  mne  unknowii  peit, 
Mix'd  with  inch  feelingi,  as  perplex  die  wul 
Self^ueition'd  in  her  ileep ;  and  ■ome  hare  nkl* 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Fleiih  we  wora. 

O  my  tweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my  door, 
If  heavy  looks  ihould  tell  roe  thou  art  dead 
(As  sofaetimeB,  through  exceei  of  hope,  I  iSsaiX 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  ibr  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve ; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven*!  quick 
reprieve. 

While  we  wept  idly  o*er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  miKND  WHO  ASKEO,   HOW  I  FELT  WHKN  TBB 
NUaSE  F1K8T  rKXSXNTKO  MY  INFANT  TO  JOC. 

Cbarues  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad«  when  fint 
I  scann'd  that  &ce  of  feeble  infency : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
AU  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o*er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  was  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Impressed  a  Father's  kiss :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel-form  appear— 

*T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  Mother's  sake  the  Child  was  dear. 

And  dearer  was  the  Mother  for  the  GiikL 


THE  VIBGIBrS  CRADLEHTMN. 
oopud  feom  a  punt  of  the  vugdi  nr  a  oathouo 

VILLAGE  III  GEEMANT. 

DoEMi,  Jesu !  Mater  ridet, 
QuB  tam  duloem  somnum  videt^ 

DormifJesu!  Uandule! 
Si  non  dormis.  Mater  ploiat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnula. 

KNGLTIIL 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiliiig 
Mother  sits  beside  diee  smiling : 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderiy  I 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moumedu 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tometfa  t 

Come,  soft  slumbw,  balmUy ! 


ON  THE  GHRISTENIMG  OF  A  FRIENDU  OHILDl 

Thu  day  among  the  feithfol  placed 

And  fed  with  fontal  manna ; 
O  with  maternal  title  gmoed 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna! 


Plat,  m 


While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  feir, 

A  maid  of  spotless  feme, 
I'll  breathe  this  more  compendious  pnq^ei^ 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spell, 

That  bids  the  Virtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  Fancy's  eye ; 

Meek  Quietness,  without  ofience ; 

Omtent,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
TYue  Love ;  and  True  Love's  Innocence. 

White  Blossom  of  the  Myrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  Child ! 

These  Virtues  mapt  thou  win ; 
With  Face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flovim. 
Thy  Mother  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister ; 

Some  hoary-headed  Friend,  perchance. 
May  gaze  with  stifled  breath  ; 

And  oft,  in  momentary  trance, 
Forget  the  uaste  of  death. 

Ev'n  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer«welling  pride; 
Nor  roark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  Autumn's  latest  hour. 
And  wond'ring  saw  the  selfsame  siway 

Rich  with  the  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  Uoom'd  its  parent  stud 

Another  and  the  same! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  Infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  Mother's  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  Satiety ! 

And  such  my  Infant's  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer-by. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie. 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  Lullaby. 


MELANCHOLY. 


A  FIAGMENT. 


Steetcii'd  on  a  mouldered  Abbey's  broadest  wfl 
Where  ruining  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins 

Ear  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  Melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleap. 
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I  was  pri'd  benesUi  her  hair, 
k-freon  Adder's  Tongue*  wai  there ; 
Mt  the  flagging  ■e^-gele  week, 
k  leef  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 


me  flnah'd :  her  eager  Vxk 
iquent  in  dumber!  Inly  wrought, 
ct  aoondi  her  moring  lipi  ibnook, 
bent    forehead  woik'd  with    tioubled 
thooghL 
the 


TELL'S  BIBTH-PLACE. 

DUTATKD  rmOM  ITOLBKBO. 

diie  holy  chepel  well ! 
rdi-pkce,  thia,  of  William  TeH 
rfaere  standi  God*s  altar  dread* 
m  pareniB*  marriage-bed. 

ret,  an  infant  to  her  breast, 

•  kmng  mother  prest ; 

■*d  the  babe,  and  Mesi'd  the  day, 

ay'd  as  mothers  use  to  pray : 


him  health,  O  God,  and  give 
old  diy  servant  still  to  live !" 
d  has  destined  to  do  more 
h  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

re  him  reverence  of  laws, 

ring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause 

;  to  his  rocks  akiq, 

e  of  the  Hawk,  and  die  fire  dierein! 

nre  and  to  Holy  writ 
lid  God  the  boy  ooounit : 
flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
1  fimnd  vrings,  and  soar'd  ak>ft! 

aining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
rm'd  his  limbs  lo  strength  and  grace  t 
•m  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
eat,  nor  knew  how  great  be  was ! 

iw  not  that  his  chosen  hand, 
trong  by  God,  his  native  land 
rescue  fiom  the  shameful  yoke 
which  he  broke ! 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

lepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

fimnd  the  fewly  stable^hed 

die  Virgin-Mother  lay : 

now  they  check'd  their  eager  tread, 

tabe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 

song  die  Virgin-BloCher  sung. 

old  her  how  a  glorious  light, 
utting  fiom  a  heavenly  throng, 
I  them  shone,  suspending  night! 
le,  sweeter  than  a  Blether's  song, 
•  heralded  the  Savior^s  birth, 
ion  high!  and  peace  on  Earth. 


il 


Tbs  phat  wkiek  Iks  psst  km  ds- 


She  bsten'd  to  the  tale  divine. 

And  ckiser  still  the  Babe  she  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 
The  milk  rush*d  frster  to  her  breast: 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  mom ; 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth!  the  Prince  of  Ptoaee  is  bom. 

Thou  Modier  of  the  Prince  of  Ptece, 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 
That  Strife  shouM  vanish.  Battle  ceese^ 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elale  ? 
Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  slory^— 
Did'st  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Glony  f 

And  is  not  War  a  youthful  King. 
A  stately  Hero  clad  in  mail  f 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  majestio  mooarchs  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Play-mate!  and  his  boU  bri^  eye 
Compeb  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

**  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled. 
That  from  the  aged  Father  tears  his  Child ! 

"  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  die  Sire  and  starves  the  Son ; 
The  Husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  aU  his  Widow's  toU  had  won; 
Plunders  God's  worid  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  comfort  fhxn  die  Dmf 

**  llien  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  coMe: 
I  'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 
The  Modier  of  die  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom ; 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth!  die  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom!" 


I 


HUMAN  LIFE, 

ON  TBI  DKiriAL  OF  IMMOmTALITT 

Ir  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  ffaah  for  aye,  we  fiue 
As  summer-gusti,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  akme  declare. 
But  ore  their  wMe  of  being!  If  die  Breadi 

Be  Life  itself^  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death , 

O  Man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant. 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes! 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  activity. 
Which,  as  she  gaaed  on  some  nigh-fioish'd  vase, 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  peuse. 

She  fbrm'd  with  resdess  hands  unconsdousiy! 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly! 

If  rootlem  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  states 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thy  Fean^ 
The  oounter-weighti !— Tliy  Laughter  and  fSt^  Ti 

Mms  bm  UwoMibrai,  tttdk  fWMA  ^  tsEMSHb^ 
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And  to  repay  the  otber!  Why  rejoices 

Thy  hoert  with  hollow  joy  ior  hollow  good  f 
Why  oowl  thy  ftce  beneath  the  mourner's  hood, 

Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voices. 
Image  of  image,  Ghost  of  Ghostly  EIC 

That  soch  a  thing  as  thou  fed*si  warm  or  cold ! 

Tet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 
These  costless  shadows  of  thy  diadowy  selff 

Be  sad !  be  glad !  be  neither !  seek,  or  shun ! 

Thou  hast  no  reason  why  I  Thou  canst  have  Done : 

Thy  being's  being  is  contradiction. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GOD& 

IMITATKD  FmOM  SCRILLXl. 

Nkvkr,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  Immortals, 
Never  alone : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  Sorrow-beguiler, 
faochus !  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler ; 
Lo !  Phoebus  the  Glorious  descends  fiom  his  Throne ! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Oljrmpians  all ! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hall ! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  Quire  f 
Ma  rather,  bright  guests!  with  your  wings  of  up- 

buoyance 
Bear  ah>ft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  jo3rance, 
That  the  rooft  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  Ijrre ! 
Ha!  we  mount!  on  their  pinions  they  wail  up  my  Soul! 

O  give  me  the  Nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl! 
Give  him  the  Nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  Pbet, 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view. 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thaodcs,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it!  lo  Ptean,  I  cry! 
The  Wine  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


ELEGY. 

imTATBD  PROM  ONE  OF  AUCNSIDB'S  BLANK  TEISE 

iNscRirnoNs. 

Nkae  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-pemiading  sound. 

Where  **  sleeps  the  moonlight "  on  yon  verdant  bed— 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain ! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove : 
Toung  Edmund !  &med  for  each  harmonious  strain, 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  bnnches  wide, 
And  loads  the  west-wind  with  its  soft  perfiime, 

Hin  manhood  blossomed :  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  fiur  Blatilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 


But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guHt  puisoe 

wandered  n 
Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 


Where'er  with  wikler'd  steps  she  wander'd  psK 
Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gik 


With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alanH^ 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund's 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mini 

Go,  Traveller!  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  (langht: 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming  yank 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  tau^t 
That  Riches  cannot  pay  for  Love  or  Truth. 


KUBLA  KHAN; 
OR,  A  vmoN  m  A  dream. 


bar*! 


[The  followiBc  fnffnwnt  it  here  poMiihwl  st  the 
poet  of  jiraat  sod  doMrrtd  celebrity,  sod.  ss  fitf  so  tlw  Ai 
o  wo  opioioos  are  ooooonMd.  nihw  m  a  |MrclM>loffiasl 
thao  on  the  froaod  of  aoy  wppoMd  pttie  merita. 

to  the  aaoiiiier  of  llie  year  17V7,  the  Author,  thea  ia  nhnlk, 
had  retired  toalooely  fann-houM  between  Porkick  and  lishai, 
on  the  Ezmoor  coa6oea  of  Sooieraet  and  Devooafaire.  Is  eat* 
■eqoenoe  of  a  riifht  faidi^XMhioa,  an  anodyiie  had  bmm  pit- 
aeribed,  tkom  the  Sffeeta  of  whieh  ha  feU  aalMp  ia  hta  ohair  it 
the  roomeot  that  he  was  leading  the  fbUowioc  aartMOi,  « 
worda  of  the  tame  aobatance,  in  Purebaa*a  **  PilgrisMtt  :**- 
"  Here  the  Khan  KuUa  commandod  a  palace  to  be  boQl,  anda 
■tately  larden  thereunto ;  and  thna  ten  nulaa  of  IMIs  groaai 
were  ineloaed  with  a  wall.'*   The  author  noariaasd  for  abas' 
three  hours  in  a  profound  alaep,  at  lasat  of  the 
during  which  time  he  has  the  rooat  vivid  ( 
not  have  cooipoaed  leas  than  from  two  to  thraahaadiadiBBi;  i 
that  indeed  can  be  called  composition  fai  whieh  al  As  Imagsi 
rose  up  before  him  as  (AM#a,  with  a  parsMal  pfsdasdea  of  Ihi 
correspondent  expreasiona,  without  any  saoastioa,  or  esaseioar 
ness  of  effort.   On  awaking  he  appeared  to  hiiasslf  to  kava  a 
distinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking  hia  pen,  bk.  sad 
paper,  inatantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  Knee  tet  sra  ban 
preserved.    At  this  moment  be  was  unfoftimatelr  saM  eat  If 
a  penoo  on  business  from  Poriock,  and  delalnod  kf  Mni  sbose 
an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  hia  room,  foaad.  to 
aurprise  and  mortification,  that  though  ha  atill 

vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  ^ 

yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  aeatlefad  isaa  sas 
images,  all  the  rsat  bad  passed  away  ike  the  iais|SS  sa  Urn 
surface  of  a  stream  Into  whieh  a  stone  had  bsao  ( 
without  the  aflw  rastoiatioo  of  the  latter. 

Then  all  thsehati 
b  broken—all  that  phantom-worM  so  ftir 
Vaniabea.  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
*        And  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  awfails. 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  dareat  lift  up 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  srooothnea^ 
The  visions  will  return !  And  lo.  he  staya. 
And  soon  the  IVagmeota  dim  of  lovely  Ibms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  ones 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

Tet  flron  the  atill  surviving  raoolleetiona  in  Uaadad,  the  Aadnr 
has  ffte^ently  purposed  to  finish  for  hisnadf  what  haj  bssa 
originally,  as  it  were,  given  to  him.  Zs|ic^  miiC9  mmt; 
but  the  to-morrow  ia  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contraat  to  thb  viaion,  I  have  aanaasd  a  fVagmeat  sf  a 
very  different  chareeler,  deaeribing  with  eQsal  Idsfity  lbs 
dream  of  pain  and  diseaaa.— ATaCs  u  tktjtm  E4Uamu  IBltt.] 


In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure^iome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacrsd  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measunless  to  man. 
Dawn  to  a  sunless  sat. 
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(▼e  milfls  of  fertile  ground 
■  mnd  towen  were  giidled  round  t 
were  gardens  bright  with  nroous  rillf, 
MKNn'd  many  an  inceme-bearing  tree ; 
were  forette  ancient  u  the  hilli» 
immy  epota  of  greenery. 

ftt  deep  romantic  chaun  which  elanted 
green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover! 
place !  u  holy  and  enchanted 
sneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
D  wailing  for  her  denion«loTer ! 
diis  chum,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 

earth  in  fiiat  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
fountain  momently  was  forced : 
ose  s%viA  half-intermitted  burst 
pnents  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
giain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
p  momently  the  sacred  liver. 
•,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 
wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
:h*d  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
in  mmult  to  a  lifeless  ocean : 
this  tumult  Kubia  heard  from  for 
Toicee  prophesying  war ! 


riudow  of  the  dome  of  pl< 
ed  midviray  on  the  waves ; 
re  was  heard  the  mingled  measura 

I  the  fountain  and  the  caves, 
lincle  of  rare  device, 
ileasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice !  X' 
msel  with  a  dulcimer 

vision  once  I  saw : 
■  an  Abyssinian  maid, 
on  her  dulcimer  die  play*d, 
ng  of  Mount  Abora. 

I I  revive  within  me 
lympbony  and  song, 

ich  a  deep  delight  'twoold  win  me, 
mosic  loud  and  long, 
oild  that  dome  in  air, 
y  dor?e !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
ho  heard  should  see  them  there, 
Mmld  cry,  Beware!  Beware! 
\g  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
sircle  round  him  thrice, 
your  eyes  with  holy  dread* 
honey-dew  hath  fed 
I  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


rHE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

r  bed  my  limbe  I  lay, 
:  been  my  use  to  pray 
ing  lips  or  bended  kiiees ; 
y,  by  slow  degrees, 

to  Love  compose, 

Trust  mine  eye-Uds  close, 
nential  resignation, 
mceived,  no  thought  expreas*d ! 
r  of  supplication, 
)r  all  my  aoul  imprest 
weak,  yet  not  unUest, 


Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere, 
Eternal  Stroigth  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesfer^ught  I  pny'd  alood 

In  anguish  and  in  agony. 

Upstarting  firom  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 

A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  <mly  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  poweriess  will 

Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  lothing  strangely  mix'd, 

On  wild  or  hateful  olgects  fix*d. 

Fantastic  passions!  maddening  brawl! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which  all  confused  I  could  iwt  know. 

Whether  1  suflTer'd.  or  I  did  : 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 

My  own  or  others*,  still  the  same 

lifostifling  fear,  soul.«tifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  passed :  the  night*s  dismay 
Sadden*d  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Ilad  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child  ; 
And  having  thus  by  toars  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 
Such  punishments,  1  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepUest  stain*d  with  sin  • 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
The  un&thomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  and  lothe,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  grieft  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  ?  -^ 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need,  ^ 

And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed.  ^ 
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APPENDIX. 
APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 

TO  "FIBK,  FAMINK,  AND  BLAUOHm." 

[See  psfe  96]. 

At  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  the  prindplea. 
and  corresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Chrbrtian  con* 
secretes  a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favorable  acci- 
dents of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  conneziona,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinncr>party,  with 
more  men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  polito  literetnre, 
than  are  commonly  found  collected  round  the  same 
table.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  one  of  the  par- 
ty reminded  an  illustrious  Pbet,  then  present,  of  some 
verses  which  he  had  recited  that  morning,  and  which 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  the  name  of  a 
WarEclogue,  in  which  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter, 
were  introduced  as  the  speakers.  Hie  gentleman  so 
addressed  replied,  that  he  was  nthv  surprised  that 
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none  of  vm  thottld  have  noticed  or  heard  of  tKe  poem, 
M  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  a  good  deal  talked  of  in 
Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  mpposed,  that  ray  feel- 
ings were  at  this  moment  not  of  the  most  comforta- 
ble kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew  or  suspect- 
ed me  to  be  the  author :  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  England's 
living  Poets,  if  the  Genius  of  our  country  had  not 
decreed  that  he  should  rather  bo  the  first  in  the  first 
lank  of  its  Philosophers  and  scientific  Benefactors. 
It  appeared  the  general  wish  to  hear  the  lines.  As  my 
friend  chose  to  remain  silent,  I  chose  to  follow  his 
example,  and  Mr.  *****  recited  the  POem.  This  he 
could  do  with  the  better  grace,  being  known  to  have 
ever  been  not  only  a  firm  and  active  Anti-Jacobin  and 
Anti-Gallican,  but  likewise  a  xealous  admirer  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  both  as  a  good  man  and  a  great  Statesman.  As 
a  Pbet  exclusively,  he  had  been  amused  with  the 
Eclogue ;  as  a  Poet,  he  recited  it ;  and  in  a  spirit, 
which  made  it  evident,  that  he  would  have  read  and 
repented  it  with  the  same  pleasure,  had  his  own 
name  been  attached  to  the  imaginary  object  or  agent 

Afler  the  recitation,  our  amiable  host  observed, 
that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  *****  hod  overrated  the  merits 
of  the  poetry ;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater, 
they  could  not  have  compensated  for  that  malignity 
of  heart,  which  could  alone  have  prompted  senti- 
ments so  atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my  illustrious 
friend  became  greatly  distressed  on  my  account;  but 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  preserve  fortitude  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  subject  without 
exciting  even  a  suspicion  how  nearly  and  painfully 
it  interested  me. 

What  follows,  is  substantially  the  same  as  I  then 
replied,  but  dilated  and  in  language  less  colloquial. 
It  was  not  my  intention,  1  said,  to  justify  the  publi- 
cation, whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  have 
been  at  the  time  of  composing  it  That  they  are 
calculated  to  call  fordi  so  severe  a  reprobation  from 
a  good  man,  is  not  the  wont  feature  of  such  poems. 
Their  moral  deformity  is  aggra>*ated  in  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  aflbrding 
to  vindictive,  turbulent,  and  unprincipled  readers. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  though  for  a  moment,  that  the 
author  seriously  wished  what  he  hod  thus  wildly  im- 
agined, even  the  attempt  to  palliate  an  inhumanity  so 
monstrous  would  oe  sn  insult  to  the  hearers.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
mood  of  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  sensations, 
in  which  a  Poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fimtastic 
images,  is  likely  to  coexist,  or  is  even  compatible, 
with  that  gloomy  and  deliberate  ferocity  which  a 
serious  wish  to  realize  them  would  prtMuppoae.  It 
had  been  often  observed,  and  all  my  experience 
tended  to  ccmfirm  the  observation,  that  prospects  of 
pain  and  evil  toothers,  and,  in  general,  all  deep  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  are  commonly  expressed  in  a  few 
words,  ironically  tame,  and  mild.  The  mind  under 
so  direful  and  fiend-like  an  influence  seems  to  take  a 
morlud  pleasure  in  contrasting  the  intensity  of  its 
wishes  and  feelings,  with  the  slightnen  or  levity  of 
the  expressions  by  which  they  are  hinted ;  and  in- 
deed feelings  so  intense  and  solitary,  if  they  were 
not  precluded  (as  in  almost  all  cases  they  vrould  be) 
by  a  constitutional  activity  of  fency  and  association, 
and  by  the  specific  joyousness  combined  with  it, 
would  assuredly  themselves  preclude  such  acti\ity. 
Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  ac- 
tion :  thouffh  in  an  ordinarv  and  natural  degree  the 
JunuM' miienmum  wtW  ttie  hitler,  and  thereby  revives 


and  strengthens  it  But  the  more  intense  and  iani 
the  passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  ait  Ai 
correspondent  fonns  and  notions.  A  rooted 
an  inveterate  thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  sort  of 
and  still  eddies  round  its  fevorite  object,  and 
cises  as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautology  of  mind  ii 
thoi^hts  and  words,  which  admit  of  no  adeqwts 
substitutes.  like  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glass,  it  aiimi 
restlessly  round  and  round  the  scanty  circumfersao^ 
which  it  cannot  leave  without  losing  its  vital  d»> 
ment 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imagmuy 
representations  as  spring  from  a  real  and  earnest  de 
sire  of  evil  to  another,  which  we  often  see  in  resl 
life,  and  might  even  anticipate  linom  the  naturs  of 
the  mind.  The  images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindidivs 
roan  places  before  his  imagination,  will  most  often  bs 
taken  from  the  realities  of  life  :  they  will  be 
of  pain  and  suffering  which  he  lias  himself 
fhcted  on  other  men,  and  which  he  can  fency  hi» 
self  as  infUcting  on  the  object  of  his  hatred.  I  will 
suppose  that  we  had  heard  at  different  times  two 
common  sailora,  each  speaking  of  some  one  who  hail 
wronged  or  ofllended  him :  that  the  first  with  appsp 
rent  violence  had  devoted  every  part  of  his  advcnar 
ry's  body  and  soul  to  all  the  horrid  phanioms  and 
fantastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  oC  and 
this  in  a  rapid  flow  of  those  outr^  and  wildly<€OiB- 
bined  execrations,  which  too  often  with  our  kmcr 
classes  serve  for  etcape-wivet  to  carry  ofi*  the  excca 
of  their  passions,  as  so  much  superfluous  steam  dnt 
would  endanger  the  vessel  if  it  were  retained.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  with  that  sort  of  calmnesi  uf 
tone  which  is  to  the  ear  what  the  paleness  of  wofja 
is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply  say,  **  If  I  chance  to  bt 
made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall,  and  can  but 
once  get  that  fellow  under  my  hand  (and  1  dull  bs 
upon  the  watch  for  him),  I'll  tickle  his  pretty  skin! 
I  wxmt  hurt  him !  oh  no !  I  '11  only  cut  the  » 

the  liver!**  I  dare  appeal  to  all  present,  which  of  iht 
two  they  wx>uld  reg^ud  as  the  least  deceptive  syB|h 
tom  of  deliberate  malignity  ?  nay,  whether  it  would 
surprise  them  to  see  the  first  fellow,  an  hour  or  two 
afterward,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  the  vny 
man,  the  fractional  ports  of  whose  body  and  soul  his 
had  been  so  charitably  disposing  of;  mt  even  pefhaps 
risking  his  life  for  him.  What  language  Sitakspears 
considered  characteristic  of  malignant  disposition,  we 
see  in  the  speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano,  who 
spoke  *'  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  more  than  any 
man  in  all  Venice ;" 

-^Too  wild,  too  rode  sod  boM  of  voice ! 

the  skipping  spirit  whose  thoughts  and  wonis  reap 
rocally  ran  away  with  each  other ; 

O  be  thou  dsmn'H.  inexorable  dog  * 
And  for  thy  life  let  juatioe  be  sceuaed ! 


and  the  wild  fancies  that  follow,  contrasted  with  Shy* 
lock's  tranquil  '*  /  aand  here  for  law.** 

Or,  to  take  a  case  more  analogous  to  the  presttit 
subject,  should  we  hold  it  either  fair  or  charitable  lo 
believe  it  to  have  been  Dante's  serious  wish,  that  all 
the  persons  mentioned  by  him,  (many  recently  de- 
parted, and  some  even  alive  at  the  time),  should  so- 
tually  suflfer  the  fantastic  and  horrible  punishments, 
to  which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  his  HtU  tnd 
Purgatory  T  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  the  passages 
in  which  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  the  state 
*tf  rbc99  who,  Ticious  themselves,  have  been  tha 
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wae  of  ncm  and  miwry  to  their  lellow-crMturae  t 
>NiU  «•  endure  for  a  moment  to  think  that  a  ipirit, 
ike  JUbop  Tkylor^e,  bomnqg  with  Chiiitian  love ; 
ImI  a  omn  contitntionally  overflowing  with  pleap 
mahle  kindlinoH ;  who  ecatcely  even  in  a  casual 
UaUfBiion  introdoces  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
■id,  but  he  embelma  the  thought  with  to  rich  a 
nidemeM,  as  makes  the  very  words  seem  beauties 
ind  firagnenta  of  poetry  from  a  Euripides  or  Simo> 
lides ;— can  we  endure  to  think,  that  a  man  so  na- 
ored  and  so  disciplined,  did  at  the  time  of  composing 
his  horrible  picture,  attach  a  sober  feeling  of  reality 
0  the  phraaee  t  or  that  he  would  have  described  in 
he  same  lone  of  jostiiication,  in  the  same  luxuriant 
bw  of  phnaes,.the  tortures  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
t  living  individual  by  a  verdict  of  the  Star^^iamberf 
ir  the  still  more  atrocious  sentences  executed  on  the 
Scotch  anti-prelatisti  and  schismatics,  at  the  oom> 
nsnd,  aad  in  some  instances  under  the  very  eye  of 
he  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  that  wretched  bigot 
irbo  silerwaids  dishonored  and  forfeited  the  throne 
if  Great  Britain  f  Or  do  we  not  rather  feel  and  un- 
Icfsiand,  that  these  violent  words  were  mere  bubbles, 
Isdies  and  electrical  apparitions,  from  the  magic 
aUroo  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  &ncy,  constantly 
hpUed  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language  f 

Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  first 
liam  the  Poem  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully 
believe,  would  be,  that  the  writer  must  have  been 
naie  man  of  warm  feelings  and  active  fimcy ;  that 
be  had  painted  to  himself  the  circumstances  that  ac- 
oompany  war  in  so  many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic 
ham,  as  proved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the 
Mings  were  the  result  of  observation,  or  in  any 
«iy  derived  fiom  realides.  I  should  judge,  that  they 
Hers  the  product  of  his  own  seething  imagination, 
ssd  therefore  impn^piated  with  that  pleasumble  ex- 
ihatiDn  which  is  experienced  in  all  energetic  exer- 
lioB  of  inteUectual  power ;  that  in  the  nme  mood 
1m  had  generalised  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  then 
pcnonified  the  abstrsct,  and  christened  it  by  the 
BHDe  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  most 
oOeu  afwinfnd  with  its  management  and  measures. 
Idioold  guess  that  the  minister  was  in  the  author's 
aiad  at  Sii&  moment  of  composition,  as  completely 
nmHtf  iMUftfvsfffsft  as  Ana(^eon*s  grasshopper,  and 
^  he  had  as  little  notion  of  a  real  perMm  of  flesh 
aadbkmd, 

DisdagsidMbls  in  BMabsr.  joint,  or  limb, 

m  Milton  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 
IMson,  half  allegory)  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
{ales  of  HelL  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
Pbem  was  not  calculated  to  excite  pasMton  in  any 
Bind,  or  to  make  any  impression  exoepC  on  poetic 
eadeis ;  and  that  fiom  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed 
tt  the  close  of  the  Eclogue  by  the  grotesque  uni<m 
if  epigrammatic  wit  with  allegoric  perMmification, 
n  tlie  allusion  to  the  most  fearful  of  thoughts,  1 
honld  coiqectnre  that  the  **  rantin'  Bardie,"  instead 
if  really  believing,  much  less  wishing,  the  fiue  spo> 
ten  of  in  the  last  line,  in  application  to  any  human 
adividnal,  would  shrink  from  paaring  the  verdict 
(vcn  oa  the  Devil  himself  and  exclaim  with  poor 
lams. 

Bat  fsfs  ye  wesl,  sold  Wickishsal 
Ok !  wad  ye  tak  a  thoof ht  an'  OBsn*! 
To  sibhai  inifhl— I  diima  k«o— 
BtUlbssa 


1  'm  was  to  think  upon  yon  den. 

Ev*n  for  yonr  aake ! 

I  need  not  say  that  these  thoughts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  sug- 
gested. Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous 
comidiment  observed,  that  the  defence  was  loo  good 
for  the  cause.  My  voice  fiUtered  a  little,  for  I  was 
somewhat  agitated ;  though  not  so  much  on  my  own 
account  as  for  the  uneasiness  that  so  kind  and 
friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  the  occaaian  of  distressing  me.  At  length 
1  brought  out  these  words :  **  1  must  now  confess. 
Sir !  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem.  It  was  written 
some  years  aga  1  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  past 
self^  young  as  1  then  was ;  but  as  little  as  I  would 
now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  for  was  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  lines  wtMild  be  taken  as 
more  or  leas  than  a  sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events,  if 
I  know  my  own  lieart,  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  my  existence  in  which  I  should  have  been  mora 
ready,  had  Mr.  Pitt's  person  been  in  haxanl,  to  inter- 
pose my  own  body,  and  defend  his  life  at  the  risk  of 
my  own." 

1  have  prefaced  the  Poem  with  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause to  have  printed  it  uithout  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  as  implying  an  unoondi- 
donal  approiiation  on  my  part,  and  this  after  many 
years'  consideration.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re- 
published it  at  all  I  I  answer,  that  the  Pbem  had 
been  attributed  at  different  tiroes  to  different  other 
persons ;  and  what  1  liad  dared  beget,  I  thought  it 
neither  munly  nor  honorable  not  to  dare  lather. 
From  the  same  nioti\es  I  should  have  published 
perfect  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entitled  The 
DeviTi  Thoughtg,  and  the  other  The  Two  Round 
Spaces  on  the  TuniffStcne,  but  that  the  three  first 
stanzas  of  the  funner,  which  were  worth  all  die  rest 
of  the  poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  the  remainder, 
were  written  by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity ;  and 
because  there  are  passages  jn  both,  which  might 
have  given  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  certain 
readers.  1  myself  indeed  see  no  reason  why  vulgar 
superstitions,  and  absurd  conceptions  that  deform  the 
pure  faith  of  a  Christian,  should  possrsi  a  greater 
immunity  from  ridicule  than  stories  a£  witches,  or 
the  fiibles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  are 
those  who  deem  it  profaneness  and  irreverence  to 
call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  aoook's  cowl  on 
its  head ;  and  I  would  mther  reason  with  this  weak- 
ness than  oflend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on  Christ's 
Advent  to  Judgment ;  which  is  likewise  the  second 
in  his  year's  course  of  sermons.  Among  maiiy  re- 
markable possages  of  the  same  character  m  those 
discourses,  1  have  selected  this  as  the  most  so.  '*But 
when  this  Lion  ef  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear, 
then  Justice  shall  strike  and  Mercy  shall  not  hold 
her  hands ;  she  shall  strike  sore  strokes,  and  Pity 
shall  not  break  the  blow.  As  there  are  treasures  of 
good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of  wmth  and 
liiry,  and  scourges  and  scorpions ;  and  then  shall  be 
produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  the  malice  of  Eiivy, 
and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  Covetousness  and  the 
troubles  of  Ambition,  and  ike  indolence  of  trmtar* 
and  the  vidUnee$  of  rebeh,  and  the  rage  of  anger  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience^  and  the  resdessness  of 
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unlawful  denre* ;  and  by  this  time  the  moniten  and 
diieatet  will  bo  numerous  and  intolerable,  when 
God'i  heavy  hand  shall  press  the  muties  and  the  in- 
lolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreasonableness, 
the  amaaement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the 
aorrow,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  fiom  all 
our  sins,  and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make  the  wicked 
drink  of  all  the  vengeance,  and  force  it  down  their 
unwilling  throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  and 
accursed  spirits." 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displays  the  imagina- 
tiiHi  rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ; 
that,  in  diort,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind 
are  m  a  bod  Uute,  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  doubtless  have  more  behoved  the  good 
bishop  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  im  written,  on  a 
sulgect  in  which  Eternity  is  opposed  to  'nme,  and  a 
death  threatened,  not  the  negative,  but  the  potiiive 
Oppositive  of  Life ;  a  subject,  therefore,  whidli  must 
of  necessity  be  indescribable  to  the  human  under- 
standing in  our  present  slate.  But  I  ran  neither  find 
nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  reader  to 
ground  on  such  passages  a  charge  against  Bishop 
Taylor's  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart  I  was 
not  a  little  surpriscMj  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pur* 
suits  of  Literature  and  other  works,  so  horrible  a 
sentence  passed  on  Milto.n's  moral  character,  for  a 
passage  in  hi*  prose-writings,  as  nearly  parallel  to 
this  of  Taylor's  as  two  passages  can  well  bo  con- 
ceived to  l)e.  All  his  merits,  as  a  poet  forsooth — all 
the  glory  of  having  written  the  Paradisk  Lost,  are 
light  in  the  scale,  nay.  kick  the  beam,  compared 
with  the  atrocious  malignity  of  heart  expressed  in 
the  <^nsive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in  general, 
that  Milton  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Re- 
formation, written  in  the  fervor  of  his  youthful  im- 
agination, in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wanted  metre 
only  to  become  a  lyrical  poem.  I  remembered  that 
in  the  former  part  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  perfect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disin- 
terested zeal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
pubUc  liberty,  in  Act  and  in  SuflS^ring,  in  the  day 
of  Triumph  and  in  tlie  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Such 
sfnrils,  as  more  excellent  than  others,  he  describes 
as  having  a  more  excellent  reward,  ond  as  distin- 
guished by  a  transcendent  glory :  and  this  reward 
and  this  glory  he  displa>'s  and  particularizes  with  on 
eneigy  and  brilliance  Uiat  announced  the  Puodise 
Lust  as  plainly  as  ever  the  bright  purple  clouds  in 
the  east  announced  the  coming  of  tlie  sun.  Milton 
then  posses  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such  men  as 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambition  and  the  lust  of  per- 
smal  aggrandizement  should,  against  their  own  light, 
persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and  wilfully 
abuse  the  powers  and  gifb  intrusted  to  them,  to 
bring  vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavery,  on  their 
native  coimtry,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honored  them.  Such  beings,  afVer  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  their  sphere  of 
mischief  which  all  good  and  humane  men  must  of 
course  desire,  will,  he  takes  for  granted  by  pari^  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men, 
as  their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enor- 
mous. Ilis  description  of  this  imaginary  punishment 
presents  more  distinct  pictures  to  the  fancy  than  the 
extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor;  but  the  IhomghU  in  the 
latter  are  incomparably  more  exaggerated  and  hor^ 
xiUc.    All  this  1  knew ;  but  I  neither  remembered. 


nor  by  reforenoe  and  careful  re-perusol  ooaU  ii 
cover,  any  other  meaning,  either  in  Milton  or  T^hi 
but  that  good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  m^m 
itent  wicked  punished,  in  [Mvportion  to  their  diipii 
tions  and  intentional  acts  in  this  life ;  and  that  if  Ai 
punishment  of  the  least  wicked  be  fearful  \mfak 
conception,  all  words  and  descriptions  must  be  so  ir 
true,  that  they  must  fall  short  of  the  punishment  te 
awaits  the  transcendently  wicked.  Had  Milton  sMri 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity,  aa  an  indh 
vidual  or  individuals  actually  existing?  CertafailyMl 
Is  this  representation  worded  historically,  or  only  k^ 
pothetically  f  Assuredly  the  latter!  Does  he  expns 
it  as  his  own  m'sA,  that  af>er  death  they  shoM  snfir 
these  tortures  7  or  as  a  general  consequence,  dedooad 
from  reason  and  revelation,  that  such  wiU  be  ditf 
fate  f  Again,  the  latter  only !  His  w  ish  is  expressly  eon* 
fined  to  a  si>cedy  slop  being  put  by  Providenee  to 
their  power  of  inllictiug  misery  on  odiers !  But  did  ht 
name  or  refer  to  ony  persons,  li\ing  or  dead  f  Hs! 
But  the  calumniators  of  Milton  dare  my  (for 
will  calumny  not  dure  say  h  that  he  had  Laitd 
Stafford  in  his  mind,  while  writing  of 
persecution,  and  the  enslavement  of  a  free  coanHj, 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambition.  Now,  what  if  a 
stem  anti-prelatist  should  dare  say,  that  in  speaUm 
of  the  in»oUncie»  of  traiton  and  the  violences  tfrMk 
Bishop  Taylor  must  have  individualized  in  his  aund. 
Hamfoen,  Holus,  Pvm,  Fairfax,  Ireton,  andMiir 
TON  ?  And  what  if  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  < 
eluding,  that,  in  the  aflcr  description,  the  Biriio] 
feeding  and  feasting  his  porty-hatred,  and  with 
individuals  before  the  eyes  of  his  imoginatioo  eiQOf- 
iiig.  trait  by  trait,  horror  aAer  horror,  the  picture  of 
their  intolcrolile  agonies  ?  Yet  this  bigot  would  have 
an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one  good  old 
great  man,  as  these  men  have  to  criminate  the  oiImk 
Milton  has  said,  and  1  doubt  not  but  thatTiyhirwidi 
equal  truth  could  have  said  it,  **  that  in  his  iMtt 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skin 
should  be  grazed.'*  He  asserted  this  when  one  of  Ui 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had 
called  upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  stiaeto 
to  take  up  stones  and  stone  him  (Miltcm).  It  ii 
known  that  Milton  repeatedly  used  his  interal  is 
protect  the  royalists ;  but  even  at  a  time  when  all 
lies  would  have  been  meritorious  against  him,  no 
charge  was  made,  no  story  pretended,  that  be  had 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  or  assisted  in 
their  persecution.  Oh !  rocthinks  there  are  other  and 
far  belter  feelings,  which  should  be  acquired  by  As 
perusal  of  our  great  elder  writers.  When  I  have 
before  roe  on  the  same  table,  the  works  of  Hammood 
and  Baxter :  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and  dear 
ness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  olhtf 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  names  sboold 
be  perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bitterness  among  VR 
who  are  enjoying  that  happy  mean  which  the  Aitssw 
TOO-MUCH  on  both  sides  ^*as  perhaps  neoesiary  to 
produce.  **  The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and 
distorted  the  growing  tree  of  our  well-being  has  been 
torn  away !  the  parasite  weeds  that  fed  on  ito  veiy 
roots  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violenoo 
To  us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the  ooostint 
care,  the  gradual  improvement,  the  cautious  on- 
hazardous  labors  of  the  industrious  though  oontratod 
gardener — to  prune,  to  strengthen,  to  engroiV,  and 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fnsh 
shoots  the  slug  and  the  caterpillar.  But  ftr  hs 
it  from  ua  to  undervalue  with  light  and 
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ilnctiaB  die  oondentioui  hirdihood  of  our  prede- 
man,  or  eren  to  condemn  in  them  that  Tehemenoe» 
which  die  bleeiinp  it  won  for  ui  leave  us  now 
ither  temptation  or  pretext  We  antedate  the 
aii^fi;  in  Older  to  criminate  the  aiilAor«,  of  our  pree* 
I  Ubef^.  Light  and  Toleration."  (The  Fmxnd, 
St) 

If  ever  two  great  men  might  aeem,  during  their 
hole  ttrea,  to  ha  ve  moved  in  direct  oppontion,  though 
lilher  of  them  haa  at  any  time  introduced  the 
ime  of  the  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
ey.    The  former  ocwamenced  hia  career  by  attack- 
g  the  Chnrch-Liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer, 
he  latter,  but  for  more  successfully,  by  defending 
idu    Milton's  next  work  was  then  against  the  Pre- 
cy  and  the  then  existing  Church-Government — 
aylor's  in  vindication  and  support  of  them.   Milton 
eeame  more  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather 
a  advocate  for  that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy 
iudu  ID  his  day,  was  called  republicanism,  and 
fhidit,  even  more  than  royalism  itself^  is  the  direct 
liiipode  of  modem  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as  more  and 
■Mosoepiical  concerning  the  fimess  of  men  in  general 
IT  power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
nragatives  of  monarchy.   From  Calvinism,  with  a 
hn  decreasing  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
)lHirrb-Antiqnity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
aded  in  an  indiJBference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  aU  forms 
{  Ofcirsiiiiic  government,  and  to  have  retreated 
•hoOy  into  die  inward  and  spiritual  church-commu- 
BOQ  of  hia  own  spirit  with  the  light,  that  lighteth 
nwy  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.    Taylor,  with 
I  growing   reverence  iw  authwity,  an  increasing 
■on  of  die  insufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  without 
ihs  aide  of  tradition  and  the  consent  of  authorized 
■terprelers,  advanced  as  for  in  his  approaches  (not 
■deed  to  Fbpery,  but)  to  Catholicism,  as  a  consden- 
hoosminiBterof  the  Elngliah  Church  could  well  ven- 
tun.    Bfilton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same, 
to  sin,  on  all  occasioiis:  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the 
nhole  truth,  and   nothing  but  the  truth.    Taylor 
voohi  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any 
■cans  he  might  benefit  any;  hence  he  availed  him- 
kIC  in  his  popular  writings,  of  opinions  and  repre- 
■Hrtationa  which  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  with 
4b  donbtts  and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more 
ihiloBOphical  works.    He  appears,  indeed,  not  too 
mtrdjf  to  have  blamed  that  management  of  truth 
(irissi  faUUaiem  dupenmtivam)  auUiorixed  and  ex- 
emplified by  almost  all  the  fiithen :  Ini^grttm  ommno 
Dockfiibus  et  eastut  ChriMtiani  antiMtibui  eMf,  ut  dolo$ 
miieal,falaa  tens  intermitctani  et  imprimiM rdipionis 
bHef  fattanU  dummodo  veritatia  ammodit  el  uliUuui 


The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
(IcmmiB  of  their  several  intellectual  powers.  Mil- 
ton, austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
truth  by  direct  enunciations  of  lofty  moral  senti- 
flseDt  and  by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
ibe  same  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  folse- 
bood  by  moral  denunciation  and  a  succession  of  pic- 
tures ^ipalling  or  repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many 
Bietapbon,  ao  many  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor, 
naoiendy  diacuraive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
)f  his  own  words)  agglomerative ;  still  more  rich  in 
ioHges  dian  Milton  himselC  but  images  of  Fancy, 
md  pteasnffd  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather 
than  10  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  sup- 
maing  or  assailing,  he  makes  his  way  either  by  ar- 
lUBBot  or  by  apiieals  to  the  afibctk)ns»  tmsorpaased 


even  by  the  Schoolmen  in  subtlety,  agility  and  logic 
wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fothers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  ex* 
pressicMis  and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  con- 
vey feelings,  and  words  that  flash  iroagea,  and  words 
of  abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and 
full  of  eddies;  and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there 
we  see  a  tongue  or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or  living 
group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Diilering,  tlien,  so  widely,  and  almost  contrariant> 
ly,  wherein  did  tliese  great  men  agree?   wherein 
did   they  resemble    each    other?     in  Genius,    in 
Learning,  in  unfeigned  Piety,  in  blameless  Purity 
of  Life,  and  in  benevolent  aspirationi  and  purposes 
for  the  moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures!   £oth  of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Acci- 
dence, to  render  education  more  easy  and  less  pain- 
ful to  children ;  both  of  them  composed  h3rmns  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  commcm  con- 
gregations ;  both,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
glorious  example  of  publicly  recommending  and  sup- 
porting general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty  both  of 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press !  In  the  writings  of  neither 
shall  we  find  a  single   sentence,  like   those  meek 
deliverance$  to  God's  mercy,  with  which  Laud  ac- 
companied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  lothe- 
some  dungeoning  of  Lcighton  and  others ! — nowhere 
such  a   pious  prayer  as  we  find  in  Kshop  Hall's 
memoranda  of  his  own  Life,  concerning  the  subde 
and  witty  Atheist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and 
gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Drury's,  till  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  remove  him,  and  behold!   his  prayera 
were  heard;   for  shortly  afterward  this  Philistine 
combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of 
the  plague  in  great  misery !  In  short,  nowhere  shall 
we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded 
gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which 
the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over  a 
condemned  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  tliat  the  magis- 
trate will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible 
mildness ! — the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what 
would  be  hia  own  fate,  if  he  dared  ollend  them  by 
acting  on  their  recommendation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  my- 
self to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has 
led  me  for  beyond  my  first  intention ;  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  attacks  on  our  elder  patriots,  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion,  first  to  personify  the 
Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak  of  difilerent 
individuals,  who  in  difilerent  ages  have  been  rulen 
in  that  church,  as  if  in  some  strange  way  they  con- 
stituted its  personal  identity.  Why  should  a  clergy- 
man of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in  the  defence 
of  Laud  or  Sheldon  ?  Surely  it  is  suflicient  for  the 
warmest  partisan  of  our  estabUshment,  tliat  he  ean 
assert  with  truth* — when  our  Church  persecuted,  it 
\vas  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  all 
Christendom;  and,  at  all  events,  far  less  culpable 
was  this  intolerance  in  the  Bishops,  who  were  main- 
taining the  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit 
aftervtrards  shown  by  their  successful  opponents,  who 
had  no  such  excuse,  and  who  should  have  been 
taught  mercy  by  their  own  suflferings,  and  wisdom  by 
the  utter  fiiilure  of  the  experiment  in  their  own  case. 
Wa  can  say,  that  our  Church,  a^^olicaL  usLi(a^^h^ 


^ 
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primitive  in  ill  ceremcmiefl,  unequalled  in  iti  litmgicil 
fonnt;  Uiat  our  Church,  which  has  kindled  and  die- 
played  more  bright  and  burning  lights  of  Genius  and 
Learning,  than  all  other  Protestant  churches  since 
the  Reformation,  was  (with  the  single  eiception  of 
the  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least  inloleimnt, 
when  all  Christians  unhappily  deemed  a  species  of 
intolerance  their  religious  du^;  that  Bisbojps  of  our 
church  were  among  the  fint  that  contended  against 
this  error;  and  finally,  that  since  the  Reformation, 
when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,  the  Church  of 


England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  Aovm  hemlf  em 
nently  tolerant,  and  far  more  so,  both  in  Spirit  andii 
&ct,  that  many  of  her  most  bitter  oppoaents,  iA» 
profess  to  deem  tderatioo  itself  an  insult  on  ib 
rights  of  mankind !  As  to  myself)  who  not  only  knsv 
the  Church«Establishment  to  be  tolerant,  but  «!• 
see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  bmbmrk  d 
Toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  defending  or  ^ 
liating  oppressionB  under  the  two  Charleses,  'mmdm 
to  exclaim  with  a  full  and  fervent  heart,  mo  tn. 
pktua! 


Cfie  iflime  of  tfie  Sin cient  JlUiriner. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Fscile  credo,  pluret  Mse  Natural  invlsibiles  quam  visibiles  in  renim  aniveraitate.  Bed  horun  omaivai 
fomiliam  quit  nobis  enarrsbit  ?  et  gradus  et  eognationes  et  discrimina  et  tinguloruni  monera  1  Qnid 
sf unt  7  que  Iocs  habitant  f  llarum  rerum  notitiam  semper  smbivit  ingeniuro  humanun,  nunquam 
attif  it.  Juvat,  interea,  non  difflteor,  quandoque  in  aaimo,  tanquaro  in  tabula,  majoris  et  melioris  mundi 
imaginem  contemplari :  ne  mens  asaueftcta  hodiemB  vitc  minuUis  ae  contrabat  nimia,  et  totasubatdat 
in  puaillaa  cojeritationea.  Sed  veritati  interea  invifilandum  eat,  moduaque  aervandus,  ut  certa  ab 
ineertia,  diem  a  nocte,  diatinguamua.— T.  Bcanrr:  ArekmoL  Phil.  p.  66. 


PART  I. 

An  aadent  Mari-  It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

ner  meeteth  three  And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 

r^S-fciJ^  "  «y  '^y  **^8  gniy  beard  and  glitter. 

ing  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

■**  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open*d 

wide. 
And  I  am  neit  of  kin ; 
'    The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 
**  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
"Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard 

.  loon!" 
Eftaoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


The  weddinc- 
meat  IB  ipell- 
boand  by  Uie  eye 
of  the  old  aeefar- 
hic  maa,  and  con- 
alrained  to  hear 
Uatale. 


He  holdahim  with  his  glittering 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-years*  child ; 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbor 

clear'd. 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lightphouse  top. 

The  Marioer  tefla  The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  leA, 
hj^  «he  ■«?  aail-  Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
JritTrJlSS  wind  ^^  *>«  "bone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
and  fair  weather.  Went  down  into  the  sea. 

tin  it  reached  iha  • ,..  .  . 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon 


The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his 

breast, 
Tor  be  heard  die  loud  bassoon. 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall,    Tbe 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she;  bSdiS?!* 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes  ii,.  Mariner «r 
The  merry  minstrelsy.  tinaeth  kia  nh. 

The  Wedding-Guest    he    beat  his 

breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  brightneyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  STORM-BLABT  came,  and  TheahipAsm 
he  byaatonniawaii 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong :  the  aooth  pek 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow. 
As  who  punued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fest,  loud  roar'd  the 

blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow, 
Aud  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  difls  Thslaadertoib 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen :  ^^  of  fcufal 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  y^^^Jj^Jj' 

•^«'*—  tl>  toasiar 

T^e  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  hero,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around : 

It  crack*d  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

howrd. 
Like  noises  in  a  swoimd ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 

Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 

As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  aoul. 

We  hail'd  it  in  God*s  name.  , , 

70      tj"^ 


Tin  a  rent 
bird.  eaOed  the 
Albarraam 
throttsfctbei 
fiif,  and  waai*- 
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oacb  fiiff 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  tplit  with  a  thunder^t ; 
The  heliMimin  tteer'd  ui  through ! 

Al-  And  a  good  aonth-wind  epning  up 
behind; 
The  AlbatTOM  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariner't  hollo ! 


In  miet  or  cloud,  on  matt  or  ihroud, 
It  perch'd  for  vetpert  nine ; 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
moke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-chine. 


Mk 


tlw  PMNM 


MM  Man-  "  God  aave  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 
tmifiHf    From  the  fiends,  that  pUgue  thee 
thus! 
Why  look'tt  thou  ■of'*— With  my 

croa»-bow 
I  ihdt  the  Albatrobb. 

PART  II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mbt,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo! 

paatHoy  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 
^     And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 

For  aU  averr'd.  I  had  kiU'd  the  bird 
That  made  the  breexe  to  blow. 
Ah  wretch  I  said  they,  the  bird  to 

■lay, 
That  made  the  breexe  to  blow ! 

MBthslbf  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God'a  own 

1«C  ihtf  head, 

*•  ■'■^    The  glorious  Sun  uprtst  : 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist 

T  was  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist 


The  fair  breexe  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew. 
The  Amow  follow'd  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent 


d-teek. 


eetintlw 


Day  after  day,  day  afler  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere,        /  I 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  virater,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  dnnk.       x' 


AdJ  the  Albs- 
tfoM  begin!  lobe 
aveofed. 


The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ !  f 

That  ever  this  should  be !  • 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs  ; 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
Tlie  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

.    J  .     ,  ,  A  tpiril  bad  fbt- 

And  some  m  dreams  assured  were      \oJ96  them:  one 

Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ;         ofthe  invbible  io- 

Nine  fothom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us  hebituti  of  thia 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  biow.        Si'p".^;^^ 

nor  aniieli ;  eoo- 
eerninff  whom  the  learned  Jew,  Joeephut,  and  the  Platonic 
Conetaatinopolitan,  Michael  Pielliu,  majr  be  cooaoked.   They 
are  very  oumeroua,  and  there  is  nocUaiute  or  element  without 
one  or  more. 

And   every  tongue,    through  utter 

drought, 
Was  wither'd  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  hod  been  choked  with  soot 


the 


■  k 


hip  hath 


Down  dropt  the  breen,  the  sails  drotit 

down, 
*T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Ri|^t  np  above  the  meat  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 


Ah !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PART  III 

There  pass'd  a  weary  time.    Each 

throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye^ 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When  looking  weatwanl.  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  litde  speck. 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  look  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  iiear'd  : 
Ai  if  it  dodged  a  water-eprite. 
It  plimged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  bhick 

lips  baked. 
We  ooiild  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

stood; 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  bkiod. 
And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


The  ■hipmotea,  fai 
their  aore  dittreia 
would  fain  throw 
tiie  whole  fuilt  on 
the  ancient  Mar- 
iner : — in  aifn 
whereof  thejr 
bans  the  dead 
aea-bird  round 
hie  neck. 


The  ancient  Ma- 
riner beholdath  a 
■rn  in  ths  ele- 
ment afar  off 


At  its  Dsanr  ap- 
proach, k  asaaa- 
eth  him  to  be  a 
ahip;  and  at  a 
dear  raaaom  be 
freelh  bia  apeeeh 
ftomtbaboedaat 


n\ 
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A  faibofjoy. 


And  honor  M- 
.ows:  for  can  it  be 
aihip,  thatconmi 
onward  without 
windortidel 


It  nemeth  him 
hot  theikeletoa 
ofaahip. 


Lild  iti  ribi  ar« 
•cenaabarioa 
tlie  faee  of  tha 


The 

woman  and  her 

death-mate,  and 

no  other  on  board 

the  ikeleton -ship. 

Likevanel.  like 

crew! 


DtMtk,  vnA  Lift- 
n-DtMtk  have 
diced  for  the 
•hip's  crew,  and 
•he  (the  latter^ 
wnuflh  the  an- 
cient Blarioer. 

No  twiKcht 
within  the  coaits 
of  theiun. 


At  the  rising  of 
bemo^ 


With  thnwta  nmbked,  with  bkck 

lipe  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Gramercy !  they  lor  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
At  they  were  drinking  alL 

See!  lee!  (I  cried)  the  tacka  no  more! 
Hither  to  work  tn  weal ; 
Without  a  breeze,  uithout  a  tide. 
She  steadiee  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame. 
The  day  was  well-nigh  done, 
Almoat  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Stin ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  lud- 

denly 
Betuixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck*d 

with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  fiice. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud) 
How  fiut  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
Like  restless  goasaroeres  ? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the 

Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate ; 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  f 
Is  that  a  Drath,  and  are  there  tHXi  ? 
Is  Dkatu  that  woman's  mate  ? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were 

free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mare  Lve-in-Death  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
** The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've 

won!" 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush 

out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  Dark ; 
With  fiir-hcard  whisper,  o'er  the  tea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup^ 
My  life*blood  seem'd  to  sip! 
The  Stan  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night. 
The  steersman's  ftce  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  dri|>— 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nethef  tip. 


One  after  one,  by  the  sta^dogged  One  %tim 

Moon,  ««*»«. 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tnm'd  hjs  &ce  with  a  ghastly 

pang. 
And  ciused  me  with  hb  ejre. 


Four  times  fifty  living  men  His 

(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan),       ^*^ 
With  heavy  thimip,  a  lifeless  Itunp, 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 


dowadsd 


Bat  Z4f» 

2>Mabs«iMha 
work  on  ttee^* 
dent 


Bnt  the 
Marnier  u$m^ 
him  of  hit  bodilr 
Kfe.  andprooeai- 
eth  to  rehM  he 
honihie 


Be 


tU 
of** 


The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
like  the  whiix  of  my  cross-bow  ! 


PART  IV. 
**  I  FEAR  thee,  ancient  Mariner !  'The  TjJJj^ 

I  (ear  thy  skinny  hand !  ITiSfii  k 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  to  him; 

brown, 
As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.* 

"  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown."^ 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding- 
Guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  \%ide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  oo 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beaulifnl ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And   a   thousand   thotnand  slimy 

things 
lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 
I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  pra3rer  had  giah'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dvaL 

1  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  dose, 
And  the  balls  Hke  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sl^. 
Lay  like  a  load  <m  my  weary  eya 
Aiid  the  dead  were  at  my  ftet 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  BotthseaiBiEs 
limbs,  ^  f«  W"  ■*! 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they;  [me  2i. 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 


AaieavMidM 
thqrahosMfft. 


An  orphan's  cune  would  dng  to  HeU 
A  spirit  fiom  on  high ; 


*  For  the  two  last  lines  of  this  staasa,  I  am 
Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  deRf  htlbl  walk 
to  Dnlverton,  with  him  and  his  nrter,  ia  the 
that  this  Poem  was  planosJ,  sad  ia  part 

7S 


M 

w« 

•fm 
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But  oh !  more  horrible  than  that 
U  a  cune  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  ni^ts,  I  saw  that 

cune. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  np  the  sky, 
tewudi  '^™*  nowl^re  did  abide : 
wriac      SofUy  she  was  going  up, 
Dd  tlM      And  a  star  or  two  beside^ 
tgtiUa»- 

rt  idll  movs  oimsid  ;  and  ev«nrwliere  ths  bios  tkj 
lo  tbMD,  sod  ii  tbtir  appointad  rest,  and  their  nativa 
■od  liieir  own  nataral  homea.  which  they  aatar  naao- 
,  aa  lorda  that  ara  eertaiolj  azpectad,  and  jWL  thara  is 
ioy  at  thdr  arrival 

Her  beams  beniock*d  the  sultry  main, 

like  April  hoar>fro8t  spread ; 

But  where  the  ship*s  huge  shadow 

lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 

It  did  not  come  anear;  ftranaa  sichts 

But  with  its  soimd  it  shook  the  sails,  ^^  fMiumrtwus 


Ha  baanth 
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Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining 

white. 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  hght 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 
They  OMl'd  and  swam;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

Motyand  O  happy  living  things!  no  tongue 
Their  beau^  might  declare : 
A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart. 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  Uess'd  them  unaware. 


•0 
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The  selteme  moment  I  could  pray ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  fiee 
The  Albatross  fell  ofi;  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  V. 

Oh  Sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Afary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She    sent    the    gentle    sleep   from 

Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 
That  had  so  kmg  renmin'd,      [dew ; 
I  dreamt  that  they  were  fOVd  with 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sate  I  had  dnmken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my 

limbs: 
I  was  so  Ught— almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  deep^ 
And  WM  a  bleaed  ghost 


That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour*d  down  fiom  (me 

black  cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  clef^  and 

stiU 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waleri  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reach*d  the 

ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 
Beneath  the  lighuiing  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all 

uprose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The    helmsman    steer*d,    the    ship 

moved  on , 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  marincri  all  *gan  work  the  ropea, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  liielesi 

tools 
— ^We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 


in  tha  skj  and 

tha 


Thabodiaaorths 
■hip's  craw  are 
insfHTfid,  and  the 
■hip  mof  as  aa  * 


Bat  BOt  by  lbs 
■oahof  thamsiif 
nor  by  dKiBoas  ef 


**  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!" 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding«^est !  ^^     „«««■, 

Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  ^^^^TmSSSi 

pain,  air,  but  by  a 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again,      blcaiad  troop  of 
Bui  a  troop  of  .pint.  bl«t :  :2r£J?Klu» 

ioYoeatkm  of  the 
For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp*d  fttsntiaa  saint 

their  arms. 
And  cliister*d  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  pass*d. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet 

sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  aounda  caxme  Viack  a^jMasL, 
Now  mii*d,  now  ooaYm  qm. 
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The  lonewMM 
•ptrit  from  the 
■ottth-pole  earriet 
oo  cIm  ■hip  M  far 
aa  the  line,  in 
obedieooe  to  the 
aagelie  troop,  but 
■till  roqoireth 


The  Polar  Spirit's 
l^ow  danona, 
the  inviaible  in- 
babitanti  of  the 
elaraeBt,  take  part 
in  Ua  wroofft 
and  t«N>  of  them 
lefaMa,  one  to  the 
other,  that  pen- 
ance Ions  afi*! 
heavy  for  the  an- 
cient Mariner 
bath  been  aooord- 
ed  to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  wito  r^ 


Somedmes,  A-drooping  fitm  Um  iky, 
I  heard  the  aky-lark  aing ; 
Sometimea  all  little  birda  that  are, 
How  they  aeeni'd  to  fill  the  Ma  and 

air, 
With  their  tweet  jaifooing ! 

An4  now  't  was  like  all  instnioienta, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angePs  song. 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  never  a  breexe  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  fhmi  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fiz'd  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  boimd : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discem'd 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 

«<  Is  it  he?"  quoth  one,  "b  this  die 

man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross^ 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  fidl  low 
The  harmless  AlbaUoss. 

**  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

He  loved  the  faixd  that  toved  the 

man 
1¥bo  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  Toioe, 

As  sofl  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he, "  The  man  hadi  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  da** 
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PART  VI. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so 

fast? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  ? 

SECONO  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
^e  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  fh>m  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more 

high ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on  The  § 

As  in  a  gentle  weather :  "»<>*»« 

*T  was  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  ^^^ 
was  high;  p^^a 

The  dead  men  stood  together.  anew. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fix'd  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died, 
Had  never  pass'd  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  His  > 
more  ■■^ 

I  view'd  the  ocean  green. 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  tum'd  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 
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It  nind  my  hur,  it  fium*d  my  cheek 
like  •  meadow-gale  of  fpring — 
It  mmgled  Uniigely  with  my  ioua. 
Yet  it  feU  like  a  welcoming. 

SwiAly,  fwiftly  flew  die  ahim 
Tet  ihe  mil'd  eofUy  loo: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  bwe» 
On  me  akme  it  Uew. 

Oh !  dream  of  joy !  if  diia  indeed 
The  light-houe  top  I  see  f 
Is  thia  the  hfll  T  is  this  the  kirk  t 
Is  this  mine  own  ooontrto  ? 

We  driAed  o*er  the  harbor  bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glasa, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bey  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentnesa 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  die  bay  was  white  with  lilent 

light. 
Till,  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were. 
In  crimeon  oolocs  came* 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Thoee  crimson  shadows  were : 

1  tom'd  my  eyes  upon  the  dock— 
Oh,  Christ!  what  sawl  there ! 


6 


Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat; 
And.  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

lliis  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 

It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

lliis  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand, 
No  voice  did  diey  impart- 
No  voice ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  peribroe  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pik>t  and  the  Pifet's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  &st : 
Dear  Lmrd  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  Joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  UasL 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  hk  vofee  t 
ItiatheHenBitflood! 


He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

Hell  shrive  my  soul,  hell  wash 

away 
The  Albatroas's  bkiod. 

FART  Vn. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  m  that  wood  The  Hsnnitef 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  *he  Wood, 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countr6e. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  nooo,  and 

eve- 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hidea 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiffboat  near'd :  I  heard  them 

**  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and 

(air. 
That  signal  made  but  now  T' 


»»t 


**  Strange,  by  my  faith !"  the  Hermit  Approsdwcfc  tbe 
■aid ihipwiih^ 

"  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer! 
The  planks  kx>k  warp*d!   and  see 

those  sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 
1  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 
Unless  perchance  it  were 


**  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  fiuest'brook  along ; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eats  tlie  she-wolTs  young." 

•*  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  k»k — 
(The  Pilot  made  repIyO 
I  am  a-fear'd  **— *•  Push  on,  push  on !  ** 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread: 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunn*d  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 

sound. 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
like  one  that  hath  been  seven  daya 

drown*d 
My  body  lay  afloat; 
But  swifl  as  dreams,  mjrself  I  ftund 
Within  die  Pilot's  boat. 


Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship^ 
The  boat  spun  round  and  nNind ; 
And  all  was  stiU,  save  diat  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  tfn  aoond. 
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I  moved  my  lipi — the  PikiC  ihriek*d. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Hennit  miaed  hk  eyee, 
And  pray*d  where  he  did  ait 

I  took  the  oan :  the  Pilot*!  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
Hif  eyet  went  to  and  fro. 
«*Iia!  ha!  "quoth  he,  "full  plain  I  see, 
The  Devil  luiowt  how  to  row.** 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countr6e, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  Hermit  8tepp*d  forth  from  the 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

The  aneitBt  Ma-  " O  shrive  me,  shrive  me.  holy  man !  ** 
riaarsviMMlywi-  The  Hermit  cross*d  his  brow. 
SrSrfJJr^JjT;  •*  Say  quick,"  quoth  he.  « I  bid  thee 
aad  ths  pftmTH^  ^Y 

of  lift  ftlh  on     — ^What  manner  of  man  art  thou ?" 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 


Aadevwaad 
aaoa  tkrovffhoot 
Us  fktare  lift  an 


•ft  him  to  travel 
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Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
Tb  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursti  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there  t 


But  in  the  garden-bower  the  faiide 
And  bffide-iiiaids  singing  are ; 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper-baU, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hadi  beeo 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  kmely  'twas,  that  God  hhoaelf 
Scarce  seemed  there  lo  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feai^ 
Tis  sweeter  fiu>  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  pray, 
Wliile  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old    men,  and   babes,  and   loving 

friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bifd  and  beast. 

He  pmyeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  badi  been 

stunn'd. 
And  is  of  sense  Ibrloni, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  hkmil 


And  to  tMck.  by 
his  own  auuBim, 
loTt  and  fever 
enee  toaDi 
tbatGodoM 
andlovetit. 
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PREFACE.* 


Tn  first  port  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in 
die  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine^- 
leven,  at  Slowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The 
aeoond  part,  afler  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
year  one  diousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keawidu  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conce]rtion  of  die 
tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  miiKi,  with  the 
wholeness,  no  leas  tluui  with  the  loveliness  of  a 
vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody  in 
verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  oome. 
It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finiabad 

•TotiMscfiiMMioriaif. 


at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  die  fint 
and  second  part  had  been  published  in  die  year  1800, 
the  impression  of  ila  originality  would  have  beso 
much  greater  than  I  dare  at  praaent  expect    But 
for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to  bkme. 
The  dates  are  mentioofld  for  the  exdusiva  puipoM 
of  precluding  chaiges  of  plagiariam  or  aervile  nai> 
tation  from  mysel£   For  there  is  amongit  na  a  aet  of 
critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every  poasible  thooght 
and  image  is  traditional ;  who  have  no  notion  that  dMia 
are  such  things  as  fountains  in  die  world,  small  ai 
well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  fhiin  a  ^aSbn^ 
tion  made  in  some  other  man's  tank.  I  am  ooofideot, 
however,  that  as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  ooncemed, 
the  celebrated  poets  whose  writii^  I  might  be  aas- 
pected  of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  pas* 
sagaa,  or  in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
wonld  be  among  tha  fint  to  vindicate  ne  fton  die 
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t  wliOi  on  snjr  itrildny  eoincidfliioOf  fvoaM 
to  8ddra«  duxn  m  thn  doggrel  tmbod  of 
ih  Letiii  hezBineten. 

Tm  num  ud  M  is  Wnwim  fooni 
Bat  an*  ir  Um  will  not  do. 
LfCt  it  be  nuDe,  rood  fneod !  for  I 
Am  the  poocer  of  the  two. 

nly  to  add  that  the  metre  of  the  Chrifta- 
properly  speaking,  irregular,  thoftgh  it 
■0  from  ita  hieing  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
lely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  ac- 
he syllablee.  Thotigh  the  latter  may  vary 
1  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the  accenii 
ind  to  be  cmly  four.  Nevertheleis  this  oc 
ariation  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  in- 
lanionly,  or  for  the  mere  ends  of  conveni- 
a  correspondence  with  some  transition,  in 
of  the  imagery  or  passicML 


CHRISTABEL. 


PART  I. 

*  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 
i  owls  have  awaken*d  the  crowing  cock ; 

t! ^Tu-whoo! 

rfc,  again !  the  crowing  cock, 
owsiiy  it  crew. 

me.  the  Boron  rich, 

toothless  mastifii  which 

}r  keimel  beneath  the  rock 

answer  to  die  clock, 

'  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  boor ; 

d  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 

short  howls,  not  over-loud ; 

y,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

ight  chilly  and  dark  f 
ht  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
1  i^ray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
B  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
cm  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
she  looks  both  small  and  dull, 
ht  is  chin,  the  cloud  is  gray : 
Mmih  before  the  month  of  May, 
I  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

ely  lady,  Christabel, 
ler  fiuher  loves  so  well, 
ttkes  her  m  the  wood  so  late, 
ig  from  the  castle  gate  ? 
dreams  all  yesternight 
ywn  betrothed  knight ; 
)  in  the  raidntght  wood  will  pray 
weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away. 

t  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 

w  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low,       ^ 

i{^  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

I  and  rarest  misletoe : 

ria  beneath  the  huge  oak-tree» 

ileooe  prayeth  she. 


The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel  * 

It  moan*d  as  near,  as  near  can  be, 

But  what  it  is,  she  cannot  tell^^- 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-bieasted,  old  oak-trea. 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  f 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curL 

From  the  lovely  lad/s  cheek — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  dan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  Ught,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  T 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  White, 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms,  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-vein'd  feet  unsandall'd  were, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  toi 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she— 
Beautiftil  exceedingly ! 


Mary  mother,  save  me  now  I 
(Said  Christabel),  And  who  art  thou  f 
The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 
And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  >^ 
Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
I  scarce  can  apeak  for  weariness : 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear! 
Said  Christabel,  How  camest  thou  here  ? 
And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  iaint  and 
Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet>— . 


My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine : 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  foriom : 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fiight, 

And  tied  me  on  a  paUrey  white. 

The  palfiey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurr'd  amain,  their  steeds  were  while; 

And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  wofds  his  comrades  spoka  - 

He  placed  ma  underneath  this  oak, 
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He  iwore  they  woukl  retom  with  harte: 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell— 
I  thought  I  heard,  tome  minutee  peit, 
Soundi  as  of  e  caatle-beU. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thui  ended  ihe), 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  itretchM  Ibith  her  band. 
And  comforted  &ir  Geraldine : 

0  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  Gommand 
The  ter\'ice  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 
Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 
To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noUe  lather's  halL 

She  rose ;  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  &st 

Her  gracious  stam  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be. 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  ma. 

They  cross*d  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  she  open*d  straight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  without. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  march'd  out 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

LiiVed  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gale : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side, 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress! 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

1  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fiist  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Tet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  T 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  t 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 
The  brands  wore  flat,  the  brapds  wore  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lyingi 


But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  diere 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  Hdl, 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  w^L 

O  sofUy  tread!  said  Christabel, 

My  fether  seldom  sleepeth  welL 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  Iktening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom — 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber-dow; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet  : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fiisten'd  to  an  angel's  feeL 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  nill  trim. 
She  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 
And  left  it  twinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowen. 

And  will  your  mother  pi^  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  aiost  forlorn  f 
Christabel  answer'd — ^Woe  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  wtm  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  grey-hair'd  friar  tell, 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here! 

1  would,  said  €teraldine,  she  were ! 


But  soon,  with  alter'd  voice,  said  the— 
**  Off,  wandering  mother !  Peak  and  pine ! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas!  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  T 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  T 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  f 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
**  OflC  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mine — 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Ofli;  woman,  off!  'lis  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  to  blue" 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride- 
Dear  lady!  it  hath  wikler'd  yon! 
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ipad  bar  moMt  cold  brow, 
nid,  *■  T  »  over  now !" 

vild-ltoww  wine  ihe  drank: 
ge  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright, 
be  floor  whereon  the  nnk, 
hdy  itood  upright ; 
oBt  beautiful  to  see, 
f  of  e  far  country. 

he  lofly  lady  tpake-^ 
vbo  live  in  the  upper  aky, 
o,holyChristabel! 
nre  them,  and  for  their  sake 
e  good  which  me  befell, 
my  degree  will  try, 
in !  to  requite  you  welL 
nrobe  jrounelf ;  for  I 
,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

iitabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
)  lady  bade,  did  she. 
I  limbs  did  the  undms, 
)wn  in  her  lovelinea. 

h  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
lioaghti  moved  to  and  fro, 
it  wero  her  lids  to  close ; 
ly  from  the  bed  she  rose, 
r  elbow  did  recline 
the  Lady  Geraldine. 

le  lamp  the  lady  bow'd, 
y  rolFd  her  eyes  around ; 
ving  in  her  breath  aloud, 
hat  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
ire  from  beneath  her  breast : 

robe,  and  inner  vest, 
er  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
er  bo8(Mn  and  half  her  side 
dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
er !  shield  sweet  Christabel 

dine  nor  speaks  nor  stun ; 
;  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
1  within  she  seems  halfway 
ae  wei^t  with  sick  assay, 
the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
denly  as  one  defied 
erself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
own  by  the  Maiden's  side  !^ 
r  anns  the  maid  she  took. 
Ah  well-a-day ! 
low  voice  axid  doleful  look 
rds  did  say 

of  this  bosom  there  woriieth  a  qiell« 
d  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
at  to-night,  and  wilt  know  lonnorrow 
r  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sonow ; 
It  vainly  thou  warrest. 
For  this  is  alone  in 
ly  power  to  declare. 
That  in  die  dim  fbreit 
Mm  heardeat  a  low  mmninfr 
H 


And  Ibundeat  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  ftir : 
And  didst  bring  her  hone  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shdter  her  from  die  damp  air. 

TBB  00NCU7SI0N  TO  PART  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Anud  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leaflev  boogfaa. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vowa ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  preet, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  fiioe  resign'd  to  bUas  or  bale-^ 
Her  face,  O  nil  it  fmit  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  olear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  abne,  which  is — 
O  sorrow  and  shame !  Can  this  be  she. 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  f 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  banns, 
Tlut  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 


A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Gerakline !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Genldine !  one  hour  was  thine» 
Thou  'st  had  thy  will !  By  taim  and  rill. 
The  nightpbirds  all  that  hour  were  stilL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo! 
Tu-whoo!  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  fell ! 


And  see !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft;  the  smooth  thin  lida 
Ck)se  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheda— 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infimts  at  a  sodden  light! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  dolh  wee]v 
Like  a  jrouthful  heimiteas. 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 
Who,  praying  always,  prajrs  in  sleeps 
And,  if  she  move  unquieUy, 
Perchance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were. 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 
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PARTIL 

Each  matin-bell,  the  Baroo  nith, 
KneUi  111  back  to  a  world  of  death* 
Theae  words  Sir  Leoline  fint  said,   • 
When  he  rote  and  found  hit  lady  dead  t 
Theae  wt>rdi  Sir  Leoline  will  say* 
Many  a  mom  to  hii  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  cnatom  and  law  began. 
That  itill  at  dawn  the  ncriatan. 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five*and-for^  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke— a  warning  knell. 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermera. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard.  So  let  it  knell! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fdl  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pikp  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons*  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t*  other. 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  oflbnded. 
Just  as  their  one !  two !  three !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  krad ; 
And  €tera]dine  shakes  off  her  dread« 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestroenti  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  luer  spell. 
Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 
**  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel  t 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  welL" 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side^ 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak-tree ! 
Kay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  foir ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedneat  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare, 
That  (so  it  seem*d)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasiL 
**  Sure  I  have  sinn*d,**  said  Christabel, 
**  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well !' 
And  in  low  Altering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  |;reet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  loo  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  array'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pray'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan, 
Might  wash  avray  her  sins  unknown. 


She  forthwith  led  lair 

To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 


The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tdl 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall, 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  grauii 
£nter  the  Baroo*s  presence-room. 

The  Baroo  rose,  and  while  he  ^Hvst 
Hii  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  choerful  wonder  in  his  tym 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale, 
And  when  she  told  her  four's  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Rokind  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  T 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth . 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  ii  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  Ht>rds  of  high  disdain 
And  inisult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof;  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffii  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  rnvray^  J  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  mice  hath  been 
Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gaxing  on  the  damsel's  face : 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryemaios 
Came  back  upon  his  heort  again. 

0  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age ! 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  lage; 

He  s>vore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  sUe, 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wida 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dasMb 

Were  base  as  spotted  infiuny ! 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traiton  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  thea 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!" 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  sebed;  and  he  kM 
In  the  beautiful  hdy  the  child  of  hn  fiianl! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  fooe. 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embraoe. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  kxik. 


CHRISTABEL. 
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ban  aha  Tiew'd,  a  Tkion  ftU 

nul  of  Chrktabel 

a  of  few,  die  touch  and  pain ! 

ik  and  ■hudder'd,  and  saw 

iane!  Wm  it  Ibr  thee, 

itla  naid !  nich  nghn  to  we  I) 

>  MW  that  honm  old, 

i  Alt  that  bowmi  cold, 

r  in  her  breath  with  a  hiaing  mind  t 

the  knight  tnm'd  wildly  round, 

ing  MW  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

I  upraised,  as  one  that  prajr'd. 

1,  die  sight,  had  pass'd  away, 
I  stead  that  vision  blest, 
ndbrted  her  afler-rest, 
ibe  lady's  arms  she  lay, 
I  rapture  in  her  breast, 
er  lips  and  o*er  her  eyes 
ifleaKke  light! 


With  new  surprise, 
la  dien  my  beloved  chikl?*' 
Q  said— Ifis  daughter  mild 
wer,  •*  An  will  yet  be  well !" 
le  had  no  power  to  tell 
e:  80  mi^ty  was  the  spell. 

ho  saw  this  Geraldine, 
'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
iw  with  such  grace  she  blended, 
fisar'd  she  had  oOended 
ristabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd, 
;  be  sent  without  delay 
ler  iadier's  mansion. 

-Nay! 
ly  soul!"  said  Lsoline. 
tcy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  diine : 
with  music  sweet  and  loud, 
two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
die  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
ly  Iwrpk  and  learn  thy  song, 
B  yon  both  in  solemn  vest, 
die  wmmtiins  haste  along, 
lering  folk,  that  are  abroad, 
I  on  the  valley  road. 
I  ha  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood, 
bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
m  Bloor,  through  Halcgarth  wood, 
es  soon  that  castle  good 
nda  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastei. 

ey,  bard  Bracy !  your  horses  are  fleet, 

de  up  the  hall,  your  music  mf  sweet, 

than  your  hones'  echoing  feet! 

ind  loud  to  Lord  Rohmd  call, 

iter  ia  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 

fol  daughter  is  safe  and  fiee— 

I  greats  thee  thus  through  me. 

ye  come  without  delay 

y  nomaioos  array ; 

ly  k>vely  daughter  home : 

1  meat  thee  on  the  way 


With  an  his  numerous  array, 
White  with  their  panting  palfineys'  feam: 
And  by  nune  honor !  1  will  say, 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine ! 
— ^For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone ; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine.** 

The  Lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees, 
Her  fece  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing ; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  fehering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing  ^— 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  jouniey  should  not  bo, 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me ,  * 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  ^I'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  Leoline !  1  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  die  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  undemaadi  die 
old  tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  mediought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressAil  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo  I  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  die  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away^ 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saindy  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare. 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 


Thus  Bracy  said :  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 
Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 
His  e]res  made  up  of  wonder  and  love ; 
And  said  in  eourdy  accents  fine. 
Sweet  Bfaid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove. 
With  arms  mora  strong  than  harp  or  soog, 
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Tliy  mre  and  I  will  cnMh  tbe  nalw ! 
He  kw'd  her  Ibreheed  ai  he  tpake. 
And  Genldine  in  maiden  wiae, 
CaMing  down  her  laife  bright  ejrea, 
With  blmhing  cheek  and  oourteajr  fine 
She  toro'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline; 
Softly  gathering  np  her  traint 
That  o*er  her  right  arm  fell  agam ; 
And  folded  her  arm  acroa  her  cheat* 
And  coach'd  her  head  upon  her  breath 

And  look'd  askance  at  Chriatabel 

Jetu,  Maria,  ahield  her  well ! 

A  nake*a  mall  eye  blinka  dull  and  diy. 

And  the  Udfu  eyea  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  mora  of  dread, 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance : — 

One  moment— and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

Bat  Christabel,  in  diny  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round, 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grieC 

She  roU'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 

WiUly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 
She  nothing  sees — ^no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  doYoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  foarful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes^ 
That  all  her  features  were  reaign'd 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind: 
And  passiTely  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  diny  trance, 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  lympathy 
Full  before  her  fother's  view 
As  for  as  such  a  look  could  be. 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  Une. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
**  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  aend  away!" 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  teU, 
(yermoster'd  by  the  mighty  spelL 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wiU. 
Sir  Leoline  t  Thy  only  child 
lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pridi^ 
So  fair,  so  infiftoenl^  m  wM  | 


The  aame,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother, 
TUiik  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  foir  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moanent  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she 
Mi^t  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 

Sir  Leoline! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child. 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  wtm  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 
HiB  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyet  were  wild, 
Dishonor'd  thus  in  his  dd  age ; 
IMshonor'd  by  his  only  child. 
And  all  his  hospilality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jeak>usy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end- 
He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
Arid  said  in  ttmes  abrupt,  austere. 
Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here  ? 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  Baid  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 

'  The  aged  luiigbt.  Sir  Leoline, 
Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CX)N€U(78ION  TO  PART  IL 

A  UTTLX  child,  a  limber  elf^ 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself^ 

A  feiry  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 

As  fills  a  fiither's  eyes  widi  l^t ; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  ftst 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  lus  love's  excess 

With  words  of  unmeant  bittemeas. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  togedier 

Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  brokan  chain. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  doea  no  haim. 

Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(0  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  tnie)! 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pahiv 

So  talka  as  it's  most  used  to  da 
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A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


hvAert,  mud 


''▲LDBZ*  Folker  lo  Iks  two 

ma  7Vreaa*«  Quardian. 

U  the  ddett  ton, 

ao,  the  yotmgeti  mm. 

U  «  Dornhdean  amd  Inqmsitor, 

)te/ailkfid  attendant  on  Ahar. 

Moreteo  Ckieflain,  ottenaibiy  a 

OP  THK  bCQDlfmON. 

lEiA,  OX  Orphan  Hm$t. 
W^etolmdore. 

B  reign  of  Philip  Iln  jottt  at  the  clow  of 
wan  agBinrt  the  Mooib,  aud  during  the 
ie  peraecation  which  raged  againit  them, 
iter  rtie  edict  which  forbade  the  wearing 
100  apparel  under  pain  of  death. 


REMORSE. 

ACT  L 
SCENE  L 
S^  Shore  on  Ike  Coattof  Qranada. 

m,  wrapt  in  a  Boat-doak,  and  ZvLDtEZ 


{a  Moreeeo\  both  atjtui  landed 

XUUMCZ. 

DO  laoe  of  jojr  to  welcome  ui ! 

ALTAR. 

1  Zulimez,  for  one  brief  moment 
get  my  anguish  and  their  crimea. 
Q  earth  demand  an  unmix'd  ieelingt 
r  this— after  long  yean  of  eiile» 
ih  on  firm  land,  and  gazing  round  Uf, 
once  our  country,  and  our  birth-place. 
1 !  Granada,  hail !  once  more  I  preai 
with  filial  awe,  land  of  my  &then  f 

XULIMKZ. 

a  yonr  righli  in  it !  O,  revered  Don  Alvar, 
ire  up  your  all  too  gentle  purpose, 
izardous!  reveal  yourwUI 
0  guilty  meet  the  doom  of  guilt ! 

ALVAR. 

r,  Znliroei!  I  am  hti  brother: 
deed !  O  deeply  injured !  yet 
brother. 

XULDfEZ. 

Nobly-minded  Alvar! 
bat  gives  his  guilt  a  blacker  dye. 

ALVAR. 

bebovea  it,  I  should  rouse  vrithin  him 
that  I  sboold  save  him  from  himsel£ 
HS 


ZULIMSZ. 

Remone  is  as  die  heart  in  which  it  grows : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  devii 
Of  true  rspenlanoe ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy, 
It  is  a  poisQD4ree  that,  pierced  to  the  inmost. 
Weeps  only  tean  of  poison. 

ALVAR. 

And  of  a  brother, 
Dare  I  hold  this,  unproved  T  nor  make  one  eflbit 
To  save  him  f— Hear  me,  friend !  I  have  yet  to  tell  thee. 
That  this  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take. 
Himself  once  rescued  from  the  angry  flood, 
And  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  ov^n. 
Add  too  my  oath — 

ZUUMKZ. 

You  have  thrice  told  already 
The  yean  of  absence  and  of  secrecy, 
To  which  a  Ibrced  oath  bound  you :  if  in  truth 
A  subom'd  murderer  have  the  po^er  to  di^t^ 
A  binding  oath — 

ALVAR. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  roe  no  choice :  the  very  HmA  too  languish*d 
With  the  ibnd  Hope  that  nuned  it;  the  sick  baba 
Droop'd  at  the  bosom  of  its  fiunish'd  mother 
But  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy; 
The  assassin's  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest. 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  falsehood : 
In  the  fint  pangs  of  his  awaken'd  conscience. 
When  with  aUiorrence  of  his  ovm  black  purpose 
The  murderous  weapon,  pointed  at  my  braast. 
Fell  from  his  palsied  hand— 

zmjMiz. 

Heavy  presumptioD! 

ALVAR. 

It  weighed  not  with  me— Hark!  I  will  tell  thee  all: 
As  we  pass'd  by,  I  bade  thee  mark  the  base 
Of  yonder  diff^ 

ZITUMKZ. 

That  R)cky  seat  you  mean. 
Shaped  by  the  billows  \ — 

ALVAR. 

There  Teresa  met  me, 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
We  were  alone :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us, 
And,  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek. 
Suffused  the  teamirops  there  with  rosy  Ught 
There  seem'd  a  gkiry  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision!  [Then  with  agitation. 

Hadst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beamed  forth  and  brighten'd,  thou  thyself  wouldst 

tell  me. 
Guilt  is  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
She  must  be  innocent! 

itnJMKZ  {teiik  a  tigk). 

Proceed,  my  Lord ! 
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ALYAE. 

A  wttmt  wbich  ihe  had  procured  ^^^ 
(For  ever  then  it  •eemi  her  hewt  foreboded 
Or  knew  Oidooio'i  moody  rivalryy, 
A  portrait  of  herself  with  thrilling  hwid 
She  tied  around  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

With  eemert  preyei^  that  I  would  keep  it  lacrwi 
To  my  own  knowledge :  nor  did  the  deMt, 
Till  the  had  won  a  wlemn  proniMe  ™n  "»•» 
That  (tave  my  own)  no  eye  ihould  e  er  behold  it 
TiMmyretum.    Yet  thia  the  amaMi  knew. 
Knew  W  which  none  but  the  could  have  diactoaed. 

xuLom- 
A  da'^^^^g  proof! 

ALVAft. 

My  own  life  wearied  me ! 

And  but  for  the  imperative  Voice  within. 

With  mine  own  hand  I  had  ^irown  off  the  burthMi. 

That  Voice,  which  queU'd  me,  calm*d  me:  and  1 
rought 

The  Belgic  itatea :  there  joined  the  belter  cai»e ; 

And  there  too  fought  as  one  that  courted  death. 

Wounded.  I  feU  among  the  dead  and  dying. 

In  death-like  trance :  a  long  imprisonment  foUovird. 

The  fbllness  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  stiU,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubtful  more  perplex'd;  and  still  Teresa, 
NiAt  aiir  night,  she  visited  my  sleep. 
Now  as  a  sainUy  sufferer,  viran  and  tearful, 
Now  as  a  saint  in  glory  beckoning  to  me. 
Yes,  still,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  fowl  fiuih  that  she  is  guilUess! 
Hear  then  my  fix'd  resolve :  TU  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moresoo  chienain.— 
The  Moonsh  robee?— 

ZUL1MEZ. 

All,  all  are  in  the  sea-cave, 
Some  furlong  hence.    I  htde  our  mariners 
Secrete  the  boat  there. 

ALVAE. 

Above  all,  the  picture 
Of  the 


Now  to  die  cave  beoeadi  die  vaulted  rock. 
Where  having  diaped  you  to  a  Moonsh  chiefbi^ 
I  wiU  seek  our  mariners;  and  m  die  dusk 
Transport  whaie'er  we  need  to  die  sroaU  deU 
In  die  Alpuianaa— diere  where  Zagn  hved. 

ALVAB. 

I  know  it  vreU:  it  is  die  obscurest  baimt 
Of  all  die  mountainfr—  [BiA  almd 

Voices  at  a  distance! 

Let  OS  away !  *- 


SCENE  XL 
EnUr  Tee»a  and  Valdez. 


thee, 
ghn;    ^ 

itOOWf.^ 


XUUMB* 

Be  assured 
That  it  remains  uniigured. 

ALVAR. 

Thus  disguised, 

I  will  first  seek  to  meet  Oidooio's— w/e/ 
If  poMWe,  alone  too.    This  was  heri»iT>ntedv»alk. 
And  diis  die  hour;  her  words,  her  very  kwks 
WHl  acquit  her  or  convict 

zmJMEZ. 

Wdl  diey  not  know  yoot 

ALVAR. 

Widi  your  aid.  friend,  I  shall  unfearingly 
Trust  die  dkguise;  and  as  to  my  compleziofi. 
My  long  imprisonment,  die  scanty  food, 
lliis  scar«--and  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun. 
Have  done  abeady  half  die  business  for  us. 

Add  too  my  youdi,  when  last  we  saw  each  odier. 
Manhood  hai  swohi  my  chest,  and  taught  my  voice 
A  hoarser  not^-Besides,  diey  thhA  me  dead : 
And  what  the  mfaid  believes  impossible. 
The  bodily  sense  is  slow  to  recognise. 

XULIHKZ.  ^ 

Tie  yours,  Sir,  to  command ;  mine  to  obey. 


I  hold  Ordonio  dear;  he  ii  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VALDBZ. 

Love  him  ibr  himself^ 
Nor  make  die  living  wretched  for  die  dead. 

TERISA. 

I  mourn  diat  you  should  plead  in  vam.  I/«d  Vi 
But  heaven  hadi  heard  my  vow,  and  I  remom 
Faidifiil  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VALDBZ. 

Heaven  knows  widi  what  delight  I  saw  your  W 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  back  to  Aee. 
I  would  die  smiling.     But  diese  are  idle  dioughli^ 
Thy  dying  fother  comes  upon  my  soul 
Widi  diat  same  look,  widi  which  he  gave  diee 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  poweriess  babe, 
While  diy  poor  modier  widi  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix'd  her  feint  eyes  on  mine.    Ah  not  for  this, 
That  I  should  let  diee  feed  diy  soul  with  gloom. 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  diy  life. 
The  victim  of  a  useless  constancy. 
I  must  not  see  diee  wretched. 

TEIIX8A. 

There  are  woes 
lU-barter'd  for  die  garishness  of  joy ! 
If  it  be  wretched  widi  an  untired  eye 
TV)  watch  diose  skiey  tints,  and  diis  green  ocean; 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour  beneath  some  rock. 
My  hair  dishevell'd  by  die  pleasant  sea-1 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 
All  past  bonis  of  delight !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  fency  Alvar  diere, 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  West  meedng.  and  to  frame  adventures 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hoar  him  tell  diem; 
*  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clodies. 
And  o'er  the  smoodi  spring  in  the  mountain  cleft 
Hung  vridi  her  lute,  and  ^y'd  die  selfsame  tune 
He  wed  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shadow 
Herself  had  made)— if  dus  be  vinvtchedness, 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  diing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 
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rimve  and  gun  al  the  moon ; 

Mxne  more  fiuiUwtic  mood, 
uadbe,  and  with  choice  floweia 
bower  where  he  and  I  might  dwell, 
o  wait  hie  coming !  O  my  nie ! 

aire !  if  thii  be  wretchednew 
way  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  yon, 
t  aamred  reality 
return,  and  eee  a  brother*!  infant 
n  from  my  arms  T 

thought !  [CUuping  her  forthead, 

TALDEZ. 

even  lo!  mere  thought!  an  empty  thought 
veek  he  promised  hia  return 

TUUE8A  (oArvptf y). 
then  a  busy  joy  7  lo  tee  him, 
three  yeart*  tiavela !  we  had  no  fean — 
tnt  tidings,  the  ne'er-fiuling  letter, 
leai^d  his  absence !  Yet  the  gladness, 
t  f£  our  joy !  What  then  if  now 

TALnEZ. 

r  youth  to  feed  on  pleasant  thoughts, 
n^iction !  I  am  old  and  heartless ! 
did — ^I  have  no  pleasant  fandea— > 
unrefreah*d  with  rest — 

TUXSA  (iot£&  great  tendemeu) 

My  fiither! 

VALDEZ. 

truth  is  all  too  much  fi>r  roe ! 
il  which  brings  not  to  my  mind 
bound  bark  in  which  my  son  was  captured 
^rine— to  perish  with  his  captors ! 


did  not! 

▼ALDEZ. 

Captured  in  sight  of  land ! 
lill  point,  nay,  from  our  castle  watch-tower 
have  seen 

TEEE8A. 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 

VALDEZ. 

r  aptly  thou  forgetf  st  a  tale 

r  didst  wish  to  learn !  my  bmve  Ordonio 

iie  pirate  and  his  prize  go  down, 

e  storm  that  baffled  his  own  valor, 

wice  snatch*d  a  brother  from  his  hopes : 

Jonio!  {pautf;  (hen  tenderly).   O  beloved 

Teresa! 

lou  best  prove  thy  fiiith  to  generous  Alvar, 

leligfat  his  spirit,  go,  make  thou 

r  happy,  make  his  aged  fiither 

I  grave  in  joy. 

TERESA. 

For  mercy's  sake, 
o  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
forbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow, 
ke  dew  damps  of  the  unwholesome  night : 
tiniMoos  and  tender  flower, 
sath  his  touch. 

VALDEZ. 

You  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
\  him,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  well 
er  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
id  workings  of  that  love  for  jrou 
has  toil'd  to  smother,    Twaa  not  wall, 
rateful  in  you  to  forget 


His  wounds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 

With  an  heroic  feariessnesi  of  danger 

He  roam'd  ihe  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  well — ^You  have  moved  me  even  to  teaia. 

TERESA. 

Oh  pardon  me.  Lord  Valdez !  pardon  me ! 

It  was  a  fiwlish  and  ungrateful  speech, 

A  most  ungrateful  speech !  But  I  am  hurried 

Beyond  myself,  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.    Were  we  not 

Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parent  ? 

Nursed  in  one  cradle  ?  Pardon  me,  my  father ! 

A  six  years'  absence  is  a  heavy  thing. 

Yet  still  the  hope  survives— 

VALDEZ  (Jcoking  forward). 
Hush!  'tis  Monviedro. 

TERESA 

The  Inquisitor!  on  what  new  scent  of  blood  f 

Enter  Monviedro  with  Alhadra. 

MONViEDRO  {having  Jird  made  hit  obeuanee  to 
Valdez  and  Teresa). 

Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  you !  Good  my  Lord, 
My  present  need  is  vrith  your  son. 

[Looking  forward. 
We  have  hit  the  time.    Here  comes  he !  Yes,  'tis  he. 

Enter  from  the  oppotite  tide  Don  Ordonio. 

My  Lord  Ordonio,  this  Moresco  woman 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)rf»ks  audience  of  you. 

ORDONIO. 

Hail,  reverend  fiither !  what  may  be  the  busineasf 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Lord,  on  strong  suspicion  of  relapse 

To  his  false  creed,  so  recently  abjured. 

The  secret  servants  of  the  inquisition 

Have  seized  her  husband,  and  at  my  command 

To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him. 

But  that  he  made  appeal  to  jrou,  my  Lord, 

As  surety  for  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 

Though  lesseu'd  by  experience  what  small  trust 

The  asseverations  of  these  Moors  deserve. 

Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name, 

Nor  less  the  wish  to  prove,  with  what  high  honor 

The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithful  soldiers. 

Thus  for  prevoil'd  with  me  that 

ORDONIO. 

Reverend  fiither, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion. 
Which  so  o'erprizes  my  light  services. 

[Then  to  Alhadra. 
I  vrould  that  I  could  serve  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  face  is  new  to  me. 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  mind  foretold  me. 
That  such  would  be  the  event  In  truth.  Lord  Valdcsb 
Twas  little  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio, 
That  jrour  illustrious  son,  who  fought  so  bravely 
Some  four  years  since  to  quell  these  rebel  Moors^ 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  this  infidel ! 
The  guarantee  of  a  Moresco's  faith ! 
Now  I  return. 

ALHADRA. 

My  Lord,  my  husband's  name 

Isbidore.  (Ordonio  startf.) — You  may  remember  its 
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Hum  ymn  ago,  diree  ymn  diii  very  week, 
Toa  Uii  him  at  Almeria. 

MONTIBOKO. 

Pklpably  iklaa ! 
Thif  Tery  week,  three  yvmn  ago,  my  Lord 
(You  neeida  muat  recollect  it  by  your  wound), 
You  were  at  aea,  and  there  engaged  the  piratea, 
The  wutrderen  doubtlea  of  jrour  brother  Ahrar  t 

[TsaEaA  look»  ai  MoNVUimo  wiih  di^gual 
honor.  OaDONio's  appeaawiux  to  be  cdUckd 

MOiffTiBDKO  {to  ViLLDB,  awi  pointing  ai  Oedonio). 
What !  ia  he  ill,  my  Lord  T  how  atrange  he  kioka ! 

VALDB  {angrUy). 
Tou  preai'd  upon  him  too  abruptly,  father. 
Tlie  &le  of  one,  on  whom,  you  know,  he  doted. 

OROONio  («tar<ti^  oi  in  tudden  agikOion). 

0  Heavena!  It  I — doted!  (then  recovering  himtel/). 

Yet !  I  doled  on  him. 
[Ordonio  walka  to  the  end  of  the  atage, 
Valdu  foUowi,  toothing  him. 

TUIE8A  {her  eye  foBoiBing  Ordonio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.     U  my  heart  hard  I 
b  my  heart  hard  I  that  even  now  the  thought 
Shoaiki  force  itwlf  upon  me  ? — Yet  I  feel  it! 

MONTIRDEO. 

The  dropa  did  itart  and  itand  upon  hia  forehead ! 

I  will  return.     In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

To  have  been  the  occaakm.   Ho!  attend  me,  woman ! 

ALHADRA  {tO  TKRESA). 

O  gentle  lady !  make  the  fother  itay, 

Until  my  Lord  recover.    I  am  lure. 

That  he  will  afty  he  ia  my  huaband's  firiend. 


Stay,  fother !  atay !  my  Lord  will  aoon  recover. 

ORDomo  (Of  they  retem,  fo  Valdbx). 
Strange,  that  thia  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  to  to  diatemper  me ! 

VALDCZ. 

Nay,  't  waa  aa  amiable  weakneaa,  aon ! 

MONVIXDRO. 

My  Lord,  I  truly  grieve 

ORDONIO. 

Tut !  name  it  not 
A  audden  teizure,  fother!  think  not  of  it 
Aa  to  this  woman'i  huaband,  I  do  know  him. 
I  know  him  well,  and  that  he  if  a  Chriatian. 

MONVIRDRO. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Doth  not  prevail 

ORDONIO. 

Tia  certain  that  he  wot  a  Catholic ; 
What  changea  may  have  happen'd  in  three  ymn, 
1  cannot  aay ;  but  grant  me  thia,  good  fother : 
Myaelf  1*11  aift  him:  if  I  find  him  aound, 
TouH  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 
To  liberate  hia  houae. 

MONVtEDRO. 

Your  leal,  my  Loid, 
And  your  kite  meriia  in  thia  holy  warfare. 
Would  authoriie  an  ampler  truat— you  have  it 

ORDONIO. 

I  will  attend  you  home  within  an  hour. 

TALDB. 

Miantime,  ratnm  wifli  na  and  lake  reftadunit 


ALRADRA. 

Not  till  my  huaband 'a  free!  I  may  not  do  it 
I  will  atay  here. 

TERZ8A  {aeide). 
Who  ia  thia  lakioier 

VAU>IZ. 

Dau^itar! 

TERX8A. 

With  your  permi«km.  my  dear  Lord, 

1  '11  loiter  yet  awhile  t*  ei^joy  the  aea  hreeie. 

[Exema  Valdbz,  Monvucdro,  and  Ordorio. 

ALHADRA. 

Hah!  there  he  goes!  a  bitter  cune  go  with  Um, 
A  scathing  curae ! 

{Then  at  if  recollecting  hertelf^  and  with  a  timid  lool). 

You  hate  him,  don't  you,  lady  f 

TCRKRA  {perceiving  that  Auiadra  it  contdomt  the  htt 

tpoken  imprudently). 
Oh  foar  not  me  !  my  heart  ia  aad  for  you. 

ALlIADaA. 

These  foil  inquisitors !  these  sons  of  blood ! 
As  I  came  on,  his  foce  so  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  unsheathed  it 

TKRE8A. 

Be  more  calm,  I  pray  ytm. 

ALHADRA. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  path 
Cloae  by  the  mounrain's  edge,  my  soul  grew  eager; 
Twaa  with  hard  toil  1  made  myself  remember 
That  his  Familiars  held  my  babiBa  and  huaband. 
To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger's  plunge. 
And  hurl'd  him  down  the  rugged  precipice, 
O,  it  had  been  most  sweet! 

TKRUA. 

Hush !  hush  for  shaaie! 
Where  ia  your  woman's  heart  f 

ALHADRA. 

O  gentle  lady! 
You  have  no  skill  to  guess  my  many  wrongs. 
Many  and  strange !  Besides  (tromoifly),  I  am  a  Ch» 

tian. 
And  Christiaiia  never  pardon — 'tie  their  faith! 

TKRE8A. 

Shame  foil  on  thoae  who  so  have  shown  it  to  diae! 

ALHADaA. 

I  know  that  man ;  'tis  well  he  knows  not  roe. 
Five  years  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agen^ 
Five  years  ago  the  holy  breduren  seiied  ne. 

TRRKSA. 

What  might  your  crime  be  ? 

ALHADRA. 

1  waa  a  Moreaoo! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  young  and  nursing  mother, 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison-house. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light. 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort !  The  black  air. 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door. 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  diacloaed 
One  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  aa  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
Oh  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infimt  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  daily :  for  the  httle  wretch  was  sickly-— 
My  lage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food. 
In  darkneai  I  reinain'd---lhe  dull  bell  ooimting, 
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Af  toU  me,  diat  all  the  aU-dieeriiif  Sim 
OQ  oar  gude&    When  1  daaed« 
■  iBouuiigB  mini^  with  my  ilumbeM 
d  me* — ^If  yoD  were  a  mother.  Lady, 
:arce  daie  to  tell  you,  that  Hi  noiaei 
ah  criea  lo  fretted  on  my  bnin 
ne  atm^  the  miiooeiit  babe  in  anger. 


!  h  la  too  horrible  to  hear. 

ALHADRA. 

it  dien  to  aofler?  Tit  moit  right 
aa  yon  ahoiild  hear  it — Know  you  not, 
ore  makes  yon  mourn,  she  bida  you  heal  f 
b  aak  great  Punom  to  redreis  them, 
iwinda  fitlieet  scatter  Pestilence. 


at  length  released ! 

Tes,  at  length 
btessed  arch  of  the  whole  heaven! 
B  fint  time  my  infrnt  smiled.    No 
well  upon  that  moment,  Lady, 
oomea  on  which  makes  me  o'er  again 
I  was— my  knees  hang  loose  and  drag, 
ip  iails  with  such  an  idiot  laugh, 
would  start  and  shudder! 


But  your  husband^ 
alhahka. 
I  iBprisoament  would  kill  him.  Lady. 


He  hath  a  lion's  courage, 
n  aet,  hat  ieeble  in  endurance; 
boismoas  times,  vith  gentle  heart 
ips  Nature  in  the  hill  ana  valley, 
ring  what  he  loves,  but  loves  it  all— 

YAMdugmmi  a$  a  Morksco,  and  m  MooriA 

TEEESA. 

B  diat  Stately  Moor  f 

AI.HAPRA. 

I  knowhun  not: 
t  not  he  is  some  Moresco  chieftain, 
a  himself  among  the  Alpuxams. 

TEUCBA. 

uairas  f   Does  he  know  his  danger, 
hisseatf 

ALHADKA. 

He  wean  the  Moorish  robes  too» 
lanoe  of  die  royal  edict 
lAOAA  MlaaacM  to  Alvai,  leAo  hnu  walked  to 
Ike  back  ef  the  tlage  neat  Ae  rockM,  Timmma 

ALHADKA 

loceaoo!  An  inquisitor, 
o,  of  knovm  hatred  to  our 

ALTAft  (Mlem^pCNy  her). 
> natakan me.    lama 


ALHAINU. 

I,  that  we  are  plotting  to  ensnare  him  t 
him,  Imdf — nooe  can  hear  31011  speak* 
laliew  yoa  innoeeiit  of  guile. 


If  aught  enlbroe  you  to  concealment.  Sir 

ALHADRA. 

He  trembles  strangely. 

[Alvar  stnJb  down  and  hides  his  face  in  hie  role. 

TERESA. 

See,  we  have  disturb'd  him. 

[Approaches  nearer  to  htak 
I  pray  you  think  us  friendfl^— uncowl  your  fiuM, 
For  you  seem  fiunt,  And  the  night  breeze  Uows  healings 
I  pray  you  think  us  fnends ! 

ALVAR  {raising  his  Kead^ 

Calm,  very  calm  I 
T is  all  too  tranquil  for  reality!  ' 

And  she  spoke  to  me  vdth  her  innocent  voice. 
That  voice,  that  innocent  voice !  She  is  no  traitiesi  * 

TERESA. 

Let  us  retire.  iHaughtHy  to  Alhadra). 

{They  advance  to  the  front  ef  (he  Stage. 
alhadra  {with  scorn). 
He  is  indeed  a  Christian. 

ALVAR  {aside). 
She  deems  me  dead,  yet  wean  no  mourning  garment! 
Why  should  my  brother's— wile— wear  mouniing 
garments? 

[7b 
Your  pardon,  noble  dame !  that  I  disturb'd  you : 
I  had  just  started  fiom  a  fiie^ul  dream. 

TERESA. 

Dreams  tell  but  of  the  Past,  and  yet,  'tis  said. 
They  prophesy^ 

ALVAR. 

The  Past  lives  o'er  agaia 
In  its  eflecti.  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
The  ever-fiowning  Present  is  its  image. 


Traitress!  {Then  aside). 

What  sudden  spell  o'ermasten  me  f 
Why  seeks  he  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  vmimanf 
fTERESA  looks  round  uneasUy,  but  graduaOif  1$ 

comes  attentive  as  Alvar  proceeds  ta  the 

next  speedu 

ALVAR.  * 

I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  I  leant 
With  blindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  maid. 
Whom  I  waa  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me : 
For  mine  own  self  seera'd  nothing,  lacking  her. 
This  maid  so  idolized  that  trusted  friend 
Dishonor'd  in  my  absence,  soul  and  body ! 
Fear,  iblbwing  guilt,  tempted  to  blacker  guOt, 
And  murderen  were  subom'd  against  my  life. 
But  by  my  looks,  and  most  impassion'd  words, 
I  roused  die  virtues  -that  are  dead  in  no  man. 
Even  in  the  aaiasmns'  hearts !  they  made  their  terms. 
And  thank'd  me  for  redeeming  them  fiom  murder. 

ALHADRA. 

You  are  lost  inUiought:  hear  him  no  more,  sweet  Lady ! 

TERESA. 

From  mom  to  night  I  am  myMlf  a  dreamer. 
And  slifj^  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood ! 
Well,  Sir,  what  happen'd  dien  T 

ALVAR. 

On  erode  rock, 
A  rock,  medioaght,  &st  by  a  grove  of  fin, 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  the  tow-breathing  gak 
Made  a  soft  sound  most  like  the  distant  ocean, 
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I  Ha/d  M  though  the  hour  of  death  were  pta'd. 
And  I  were  attiiig  in  the  mforld  of  ■pirile— 
For  aU  thingi  seem'd  nnraal !  There  I  nte— 
The  defVB  fell  clammy,  and  the  night  detoended. 
Black,  niltry,  cIom  !  and  ere  the  midnight  hour, 
A  itonn  came  on«  mingling  all  lounda  of  fear, 
That  woods,  and  aky,  and  mountaim,  wem'd  one 

havoc. 
The  ■eoQod  flaah  of  lightning  ■how'd  a  tree 
Hard  by  me,  newly  ecathed.    I  rose  tumultuous : 
My  soul  work'd  high,  I  bared  my  head  to  the  itorm. 
And,  with  loud  voice  and  clamoroua  agony, 
Kneeling  I  pray'd  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me, 
Pra/d  that  Remorse  might  ftaten  on  their  hearts, 
And  ding  with  poiMMious  tooth,  inextricable 
Ai  die  gored  lion's  hita ! 

TBEESA  {akueUering), 

A  fearful  cuise! 

ALHADEA  (ferctiy). 
Bat  dreamt  you  not  that  you  retum'd  and  kill*d  diemf 
Dreamt  you  of  no  revenge  f 

▲LVAE  (Aif  voice  trtmJbUmg,  tmi  in  itmfcfdetp  iittrtn). 

She  would  have  died. 
Died  in  her  guilt — ^perchance  by  her  own  hands ! 
And  bending  o'er  her  self-inflicted  wounds, 
I  might  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  frensy. 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unUest  grave ! 
I  pra/d  for  die  punishment  that  cleanses  hearts: 
For  slin  I  loved  her! 

ALHADEA. 

And  you  dreamt  aU  thief 


My  ioiil  k  full  of  visions  aU  as  wild! 


Tliere  is  no  room  in  this  heart  for  poling  bve-tales. 
TEEEBA  iUfU  up  her  veUt  tmd  advanoes  to  Alvae). 
Struiger,  fiuewell !  I  guess  not  who  you  are. 
Nor  why  you  so  address'd  your  Isle  to  me. 
Tour  mien  is  noble,  and,  I  own,  perplex'd  me 
^th  obscure  memoiy  of  something  past. 
Which  still  escaped  my  ^brts,  or  preaented 
TVicks  of  a  fancy  pamper'd  with  long  wishing. 
IC  as  it  sometimes  happens,  our  rude  startling 
Whilst  your  full  heart  was  shaping  out  its  dream. 
Drove  you  to  this,  your  not  ungentle  wildncss 
Yon  have  my  s]rmpadiy,  and  so  ferawell ' 
But  if  some  undisoover'd  wrongs  oppreai  you. 
And  you  need  strength  to  drag  diem  into  light, 
The  generous  Valdei,  and  my  Lord  Ordonio, 
Have  arm  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  suflerer ; 
Nor  shall  you  want  my  fevoriUe  pleading. 

[£ieiail  Tbeeea  and  Albamla. 

ALVAE  (oIoim). 

'Tisstm^e!  It  cannot  be!  «y  Lord  Ordonio! 
Her  Lmnd  Ordonio!  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it ! 
I  cursed  him  once— and  one  cuise  is  enough ! 
How  bad  she  look*d,  and  pale !  but  not  like  guilt— 
And  her  calm  tones    sweet  as  a  song  of  mercy! 
If  the  bad  spirit  retain*d  his  angel's  voice. 
Hell  scarce  were  HelL    And  why  not  innooentt 
Who  meant  to  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  herf 
But  ere  she  mairied  him,  he  had  stahi*d  her  honor; 
Ah !  there  I  am  hampered.    What  if  thii  were  a  lie 
Framed  by  die  asnssin  r  Who  should  teU  H  Aon, 
If  it  were  tradi  f  Ordonio  would  not  tell  hioL 
Tec  why  one  hat  all  else,  I  hum^  ww  tmdi. 


No  start,  no  jealousy  of  stirring  conscience ! 
And  she  referred  to  me — fondly,  methought ! 
Could  she  walk  here  if  she  had  been  a  traitrssit 
Here,  where  we  play'd  together  in  our  chiUhoodt 
Here,  where  we  pUghted  vowst   where  her  aH 

cheek 
Received  my  last  loss,  when  with  suppressed 
She  had  fainted  in  my  armsf  It  cannot  be! 
T is  not  in  Nature!  1  will  die,  believing 
That  I  shall  meet  her  where  no  evil  is. 
No  treachery,  no  cup  dash'd  from  the  Ups. 
ril  haunt  this  scene  no  more !  Uve  she  in 
Her  husband— ay,  her  kuAattd  !  Maf  this  angel 
New  mould  lus  canker'd  heart !  Asswt  me,  ^avs^ 
That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  guilty  brother!    [£ni 


ACT  IL 
SCENE  L 

A  wHd  ami  wumntmnoui  Ccnadry.  Oedonio  ead !» 
DOEEorv  ditoocered,  »ippo§ed  ai  a  tUUe  dulm» 
from  Isii>oee'8  houm. 

0ED0N10. 

Here  we  may  stop :  your  house  distinct  in  view, 
Yet  we  secured  from  lisieners. 

ISIDOEE. 

Now  indeed 
My  house !  and  it  looks  cheerful  as  die  clusteis 
Baddng  in  sunshine  on  yon  vine^lad  rock. 
That  ove^browi  it !  Pfeitron!  Friend!  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.    Once  in  die  bsldt 
You  gave  it  me :  next  rescued  me  from  suicide, 
When  for  my  follies  I  was  made  to  wander. 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  morwl  for  dieai 
Now,  but  for  you,  a  dungeon's  slimy  stones 
Had  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 

OEDONIO. 

Good  Isidore! 
Why  this  to  me  f  It  is  enough,  you  know  iL 

ISIDOEE. 

A  common  trick  of  Gradtude,  my  Lord, 
Seeking  lo  ease  her  own  full  heart 

OEOomo. 

Ffmngh^ 
A  debt  repaid  ceases  to  be  a  debt 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  me  gready. 

ISIDOEE. 

And  how,  my  Lord  f  I  pray  you  to  name  die  dun^ 
I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glaz'd  precipice 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fended ! 
OEDONIO  (with 


II 


p 


\ 
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ISIDOEE. 

Tis  now  three  years,  my  Lord,  since  last  I  saw  jotL 
Have  you  a  son,  my  Loid  f 

OEOONIO. 

Isidore !  you  are  a  man,  and  know  tMnHyH 
I  told  you  what  I  widi*d — now  fer  die  fntfi/—- 
She  k>v*d  die  man  you  kiU'd. 

UIDOBB  {lookimg  at  midenty  aUmmodi. 

You  jest,  my  Lord! 

OEOONIO. 

And  tin  hii  deadi  is  proved,  she  will  not  wed  na 
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idi  me,  nqr  Lticdf 

OKOOHIO. 

Come,  oome !  thk  fooleiy 
1  tttf  looki :  ihy  heart  dkowm  it! 

ISIDORE. 

till,  uid  any  thing  more  grievou 

ly  Lord — but  bow  can  I  lerve  yoa  here  f 

ORDONIO. 

in  utter  with  a  wlemn  geeture 

itences  of  deep  no-meaning, 

int  garment,  make  mytteiioiii  antics— 

I8ID0RK. 

ly  Lord !  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

ORDONIO. 

ma,  you  can  play  the  sorcerer. 

I  fiuth  in  Holy  Church,  'tii  true : 

."thool'd  her  in  some  newer  nomenie ! 

ale  of  spirits  works  upon  her. 

e  enthusiast,  sensitive, 

1  cannot  keep  the  lean  in  her  eye : 

0  love  the  marvellous  too  well 

tve  it    We  will  wind  up  her  frncy 
Qge  music,  that  she  knows  not  of — 

1  of  (irankincense,  and  mummery, 
.  as  one  sure  token  of  his  death, 

it,  which  fiom  off  the  dead  man's  neck 
take,  the  trophy  of  thy  conquesL 

ISIDORE. 

9  asure  sign? 

ORDONIO. 

Beyond  suspdon. 
Ming  him,  her  fiivor'd  lover 
Me  spell  he  had  bewiich'd  her  semes), 
r^d  such  dark  fears  of  me,  forMWth, 
is  heart  pour  gall  into  my  veins. 
coyly  bound  it  round  his  neck, 
lim  {HtMnise  silence ;  and  now  holds 
of  the  existence  of  this  portrait, 
f  10  her  lover  and  herself 
need  her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  them, 
lected  saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

ISIDORE. 

■hould  have  cursed  the  roan  who  told  me 
Bsk  aught,  my  Lord,  and  I  refuse— 
annot  do. 

ORDONIO. 

your  scruple  f 
ISIDORE  {with  atammering). 

Why — why,  my  Lord ! 
you  told  me  that  the  lady  loved  yon, 
jrou  with  incautuntM  tendeme« ; 
»  young  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
fourselC  and  she,  and  the  honor  of  both 
tk  Now,  though  with  no  tenderer  scraplei 
»  which  being  aoltve  to  the  heart, 
I,  my  Lord,  which  merely  being  a  man — 

0  (flUmd,  thotigh  to  expreu  hi$  conUm^ 
it  speaks  in  the  third  per  mm), 
r  is  a  Man — ^he  kill'd  for  hire 
be  knew  not,  yet  has  tender  scruples ! 

[Then  turning  to  Isidore. 
bis,  these  lean,  thy  whine,  thy  stammer- 

thoa  blnnder'st  through  the  book  of  guilt, 
f  vilhuiy* 


iniMmx. 

My  Loid— ny  Loid, 
I  can  bear  modi— yes,  very  much  fiom  you ! 
But  there's  a  point  where  suflerance  is  meannea : 
I  am  no  villaiii— ^lever  kill'd  for  hire— 
My  gratitude— 

ORDONIO. 

O  ay — ^your  gratitude ! 
Twas  a  well-sounding  word — what  have  you  dona 
with  it  f 

ISIDORE. 

Who  profins  his  past  fiivors  for  my  virtue— 
ORDONIO  (locCA  bitter  $ccm). 

rurtna! 

ISIDORE. 

Tries  to  o'erreach  roe — is  a  very  sharper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  Lord. 
I  knew  not  'twas  your  brother ! 

ORDONIO  (flhrmed). 

And  who  told  yoof 

ISIDORE. 

He  himself  told  me. 

ORDONIO. 

Ha!  you  talk'd  with  him ! 
And  those,  die  two  Moresooes  who  were  with  yoaf 

ISIDORE. 

Both  fell  in  a  night-brawl  at  Malaga. 
ORDONIO  (m  a  low  voioe). 

My  brodier-^ 

ISIDORE. 

Yes,  roy  Lord,  I  could  not  tell  3^ou ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought — it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now — I  pray  you  listen 

ORDONIO. 

Villain!  no  more!  Illhear  no  mora  of  it 

ISIDORE. 

My  Lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it 

ORDONIO  {turning  cffrom  Isidore.) 
Am  not  /a  Man! 
Tis  as  it  should  be!  tut— the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  after-pangs  still  idler! 

ISIDORE. 

We  met  him  in  the  very  place  you  mentioo'd. 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  finh— 

ORDONIO. 

Enough— enouglH^ 

ISIDORE. 

He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

ORDONIO  {tighing,  at  if  loel  tn  thoughfy 

Alvar!  brother! 

ISIDORE. 

He  ofier'd  me  his  puise— 

ORDONIO  (lottA  eager  eiupicion). 
Yesr 

ISIDORE  {indignantly). 

^  Yea — I  spum'd  it- 
He  promised  us  I  know  not  what — in  vain.* 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed  me. 
He  aaid.  What  mean  you,  friends 7  My  life  ia  dear: 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  wife. 
Who  make  life  deair  to  me— and  if  I  fell. 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeanofb 
There  was  a  likenesi  in  his  fece  to  youn ; 
I  ask'd  his  brother's  name :  he  said — Ordoiuo, 
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Son  of  Lord  Valdei !  I  had  well-nigh  fainted. 
At  length  I  taid  (if  that  indeed  /Mud  it. 
And  that  no  Spirit  made  my  tongue  ita  oiganX 
That  woman  ii  diahonor'd  by  that  brother. 
And  he  the  man  who  tent  os  to  destroy  you. 
He  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  nge.     I  told  him. 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.    He  look*d 
As  he  had  been  made  of  the  rock  that  propt  his 

back- 
Ay,  just  as  you  look  now— only  le«  ghastly ! 
At  length,  recovering  from  his  trance,  he  threw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  his  life, 
Jt  was  not  worth  his  keeping. 

OKDONIO. 

And  you  kill*d  himf 

Oh  blood-hounds!  may  eternal  wrath  flame  round 
you! 

He  was  his  Maker's  Image  undeiaced !       [A  paute. 

It  seises  me — by  Hell,  I  will  go  on ! 

What     wouldst  thou  stop,  man  7  thy  pale  looks  won't 
save  thee !  [A  /xtuse. 

Oh  cold— cold^-cold !  shot  through  with  icy  cold ! 

isiooax  {tuide). 

Wars  he  alive,  he  had  retum'd  ere  now-« 

The  ooosequence  the  same— dead  through  his  plot- 
ting! 

OROONIO. 

O  this  unutterable  dying  away — her»^ 

rhis  dhskness  of  the  heart !  [A  pmtae. 

What  if  I  went 
And  lived  in  a  hollow  tomb,  and  fed  on  weeds  f 
Ay!  that's  the  road  to  heaven !  O  ibol!  Ibol !  Ibol! 

[A  foum. 
What  have  I  done  but  that  which  nature  destined. 
Or  the  blind  elements  stinr'd  up  within  me  f 
Jf  good  were  meant,  why  were  we  made  theae  Be- 
ings?   . 
And  if  not  meanfr— 

I8IOOKE. 

You  are  disturb'd,  my  Lord ! 
OKlwino  (Jiorff,  lookt  at  him  wOdly;  tien,  after  a 

paute,  during  wkick  kii  fealum  are  forced  into 

aflMtZe).    * 
A  gust  of  the  soul !  i'  &ith,  it  overMt  me. 

0  'twas  all  iblly— all !  idle  as  laughter! 
Now,  Isidore!  1  swear  that  thou  shalt  aid  me. 

isiDOEX  (iM  a  low  voice). 
Ill  perish  fint! 

OKOONIO. 

What  dost  thou  mutter  off 

ISIDORE. 

Some  of  your  servants  know  me,  I  am  certain. 

OKSONIO. 

There's  aome  sense  in  that  scruple ;  but  well  mask 
you. 

ISIDORE. 

They  11  know  my  gait :  but  stay !  last  night  I  watch'd 
A  stranger  near  the  ruin  in  the  wood, 
Who  as  it  seem'd  was  gathering  herbs  and  wild  flow- 
ers. 

1  had  fbUow'd  him  at  distance,  seen  him  scale 
Its  western  waU,  and  by  an  easier  entrance 
Stole  after  him  unnoticed.    There  I  mark'd. 
That,  *mid  the  chequer>work  of  light  and  shade. 
With  curious  choice  he  pluck'd  no  other  flowers 
But  those  on  which  the  moonlight  fell :  and  once 

I  heard  him  muttering  o'er  the  plant    A  wiaud-* 
Some  gaunt  slave  prowling  here  lor  dark  employnent 


ORDOMID. 

Doubtie«  you  questioa'd  him  f 

ISIDORE. 

Twas  my  intsolia 
Having  firrt  tiaeed  him  homeward  to  his  hauot 
But  lo!  the  stem  Dominican,  whose  spies 
Lurk  everjrwhere,  already  (as  it  seem'd) 
Had  given  commissioa  to  his  apt  familiar 
To  seek  and  sound  the  Moor ;  who  now  retumii^ 
Was  by  this  trusty  agent  stopp'd  midway. 
I,  dreading  fresh  suspidoa  if  found  near  him 
In  that  long  place,  again  conceal'd  myself 
Yet  within  hearing.    So  the  Moor  was  question'd, 
And  in  your  name,  as  lord  of  this  domain. 
Proudly  he  answer'd,  **  Say  to  the  LonI  Ordoniob 
He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again!" 

OROONIO. 

A  strange  reply ! 

ISIDORE. 

Ay,  all  of  him  is  strange. 
He  call'd  himself  a  Christian,  jei  he  wean 
The  Moorish  robes,  as  if  he  courted  death. 

OROONIO. 

Where  does  this  wiaard  live  ? 

ISIDORE  (pointing  lo  the  dittanee). 

You  see  that  brouklet' 
Trace  its  coorw  backward:  through  a  narrow  opiaiof 
It  leads  you  to  the  place. 

ORoomo. 

HowshaUIknowitr 

ISIDORE. 

You  cannot  err.    It  is  a  small  green  dell 
Built  all  around  with  high  offaloping  hills, 
And  from  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 
The  Giant's  Cradle.    There's  a  lake  in  the  midit. 
And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  ovo^ 
And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  forest  grow 
Down  in  the  water.    At  the  further  end 
A  puny  cataract  fiills  on  die  lake ; 
And  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  shadow 
For  ever  curling  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 
Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  trees. 
His  cot  stands  opposite.    You  cannot  miss  it 

OROONIO  (tJi  retiring  ttope  tmddenly  at  Ike  edge  ef  Ik 

sroM,  and  then  turning  round  to  Isidore). 
Ha.^^-Who  lurks  there?  Have  we  been  overheardt 
Tliere,  where  the  smooth  high  wall  of  alate-rock  glit* 


ISIDORE. 

'Neath  those  tall  stones,  which,  propping  each  lbs 

other, 
Form  a  mock  portal  with  dieir  pointed  ardi! 
Pardon  my  soiles!  T is  a  poor  Idiot  Boy, 
Who  sits  in  the  sun,  and  twirls  a  bough  abovt. 
His  weak  ^es  seethed  in  most  unmeaning  team. 
And  so  he  sits,  swajring  his  cone-like  head ; 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  to  sun-oe^ 
See<«aws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises ! 

ORDONIO. 

Tis  wen !  and  now  for  this  same  WiautTs  Lair. 

ISIDORE. 

Some  three  strides  up  the  hill,  a  mountain  ash 
Stretches  its  lower  boughs  and  scarlet  clusters 
O'er  the  old  thatch. 

ORDONIO. 

I  shall  not  fiul  to  And  it 
[Exeunt  Ordonio  amd  famaa^ 
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SCENE  n. 

t  <f  a  Caltagt,  aromid  which  Flaeen  amd 
^  variouB  hmd§  are  tecH,  Ducooert  Alyar, 
i^  ami  AiMAimA,(U  am  the  poimt  of  lenutg, 

ALHADKA  (ocUreuti^  Alyar). 

then!  and  tbougfa  many  thoagfali  perplez 

me, 

il  or  ignoble  never  can  I 

r  thee !  If  what  thou  seem'it  thou  ait, 

s«ed  brethren  of  thy  blood  have  need 

I  leader. 

ALYAE. 

Noble-minded  woman ! 
i  againit  oppreHkm  have  I  Ibught, 
ie  native  liberty  of  iaith 
1,  and  ■uflcr*d  bonds.    Of  thii  be  certain : 
be  ootuaes  onwards,  still  unrolls 
aye  of  Concealment    In  the  Future, 
optician's  glassy  cylinder, 
tingutshable  blots  and  colors 
tn  Past  collect  and  shape  themselves, 

I  in  their  own  completed  image 
or  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guil^, 

I I  sought  I  found :  but  era  the  spear 
n  my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  form 
le  sind  my  aim.    With  baffled  purpose 
venger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart ! 

betide,  if  aught  my  arm  may  aid, 
protect,  my  word  ht  pledged  to  thee : 
are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  soul  noble, 
e,  frrewelL 

[£nl  Alhadea. 
Yes,  to  the  Belgic  states 
etnm.  These  robes,  this  stain'd  oomplezioii, 
dsehood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit 
befidl  us,  the  heroic  Maurice 
tiH  an  asjdnm,  in  remembrance 
■taervicea. 

ZtTLIMEZ. 

le  wealth,  power,  influence  which  is  youn, 
mtuderer  hold  f 

alvas. 

O&ithfulZuUmes! 
retnn  involved  Ordonio's  death, 
mid  give  me  an  uimiingled  pang, 
ble  >— but  when  I  see  my  father 
his  scant  gmy  hairi,  e'en  on  die  gnmnd, 
xt  most  be  his  grave,  and  my  Terssa — 
ind  proved  a  murderer,  and  her  in&nts, 
»— poor  Teresa ! — all  would  perish, 
»-«ll !  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
survive  the  complicated  ruin ! 

ZULIMEZ  (muth  aj^scted), 
I  have  distress'd  you — ^you  well  know, 
U  quit  your  fortunes.    True,  'tis  tiresome ! 
painter,*  one  of  many  foncies ! 
all  up  post  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
uik  canvas!  and  eadi  little  herb, 
m  on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  fonst; 
learnt  to  name 

Hark!  beard  you  not  some  foolrtepif 


VkisAppMidix,NotsL 
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AtVAE. 

What  if  it  were  my  brother  coming  onwards  ? 
I  sent  a  most  mysterious  message  to  him. 

Enter  Okimnio. 

ALVAK  (Jlaifii^ 
It  is  he! 

OKDomo  (to  himtdf,  at  he  enters 
If  I  distinguish'd  right  her  gait  and  stature. 
It  was  the  Moorish  woman,  Isidore's  wifo. 
That  pam'd  me  as  I  enter'd.    A  lit  taper. 
In  the  night  air,  doth  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  night-flies  round  it,  dian  a  coiyuror 
Draws  round  him  the  whole  female  neighborhood. 

[Addreeeing  Alvai. 
Tou  know  my  name,  I  guess,  if  not  my  person. 
I  am  Ordonio,  son  of  the  Lord  Valdes. 

alvar  (wUh  deep  OHcdom). 
The  Son  of  Valdes! 

[Ordonio  walks  leisurdy  round  the  room,  amd  looki 
aiieniiveiy  at  the  pUtnte, 

EUUHVZ  (to  AtVARX 

Why,  what  ails  you  now  f 
How  your  hand  trembles!  Alvar,  speak !  what  wish 
youf 

ALVAR. 

To  fell  upon  his  neck  and  weep  fotgiveneM ! 

ORDONIO  (retumu»g,  and  oioud). 
Fluck'd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  roin'd  abbey*- 
Those  only,  which  the  pale  rays  visited ! 
O  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds. 
When  a  few  cdd  prayen  have  been  muttered  o'er  them; 
Then  they  work  miracles !  I  warrant  you. 
There's  not  a  leaf,  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp.. 

There's  one  of  you 
Hath  sent  me  a  strange  message. 


ALVAR. 


I  am  he. 


ORDONIO. 

With  you,  then,  I  am  to  speak : 

[Haughtilif  waving  hie  hand  to  Zi7LiiaEZ. 
And,  mark  you,  alone.  [Exit 

**  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again ! "— • 
Such  was  your  mesmge.  Sir !  You  are  no  dullard. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things! 

ALVAR. 

Tis  fabled  there  are  fruits  with  tempting  rinds. 
That  are  all  dust  and  roltenneai  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  suchf 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  quibbling  fool. 
What  doet  thou  mean?  ThinVst  thou  I  joumey'd 

hither. 
To  sport  with  thee  f 

ALVAR. 

O  no,  my  Lord !  to  sport 
Best  suila  the  gaiety  of  innocence. 

ORiMNio  iatide). 
O  what  a  thing  is  man !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  laughs  at  iti  own  folly. 
Yet  still  a  fool !  [Loo*t  round  the  Cottage. 

You  are  poor! 


ALVAR. 


What  follows  thence  r 


OROomo.        « 

That  yoa  wodld  fida  he  rifibM. 
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The  Inqointion,  too— Too  oomprehend  me  f 
Toa  wa  poor,  io  peril.    I  have  wealth  and  power, 
Can  quench  the  flamee,  and  cure  your  poveily ; 
And  lor  the  boon  I  uk  of  you,  but  thii. 
That  you  should  serve  me    onee — ^fi>r  a  few  boon. 

ALTAR  (mImm/jt). 

Thou  art  the  ion  of  Valdex !  would  to  Heaven 
That  I  could  truly  and  for  ener  serve  thee. 

OROONIO. 

Tlie  sUive  begins  to  soften.  [AMe, 

You  are  my  friend, 
"  He  dmt  can  bring  the  dead  to  lifo  again.** 
Nay,  no  defence  to  me !  The  holy  brethren 
Believe  these  calumnies — I  knov?  thee  better. 

(Then  va/A  great  bttterneu). 
Thou  art  a  man,  and  as  a  man  I  *11  trust  diee ! 

ALVAR  {asiiU). 
Alas !  this  hollow  mirth — Declare  your  business. 

0RIX>NI0. 

I  love  a  lady,  and  she  would  love  me. 
But  for  an  idle  and  fontastic  scruple. 
Have  you  no  servants  here,  no  listeners  f 

[Ordonio  j^pt  to  tke  door, 

ALVAR. 

What,  faithle«  too  f  False  to  his  angel  wife  r 
1\>  such  a  vrife  ?  Well  mightit  thou  look  so  wan, 
ni-8tarr*d  Teresa! — ^Wretch !  my  softer  soul 
Is  pMs*d  away,  and  I  will  probe  his  conscience ! 

ORDONIO. 

In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  man. 
But  be  has  periidi*d. 

ALVAR. 

What!  you  killed  him!  heyf 

ORDONIO. 

1*11  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  think*st  it! 
Insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou — 

[TWas  abruptly  from  Alvar.  and  then  to  himteff. 

Why!  what's  this? 
Twas  idiocy!  1*11  tie  myself  to  an  aspen. 
And  wear  a  fool's  cap— 

ALVAR  (watMng  his  agitation). 
Fare  thee  well— 
I  pity  thee,  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Alvar  is  retiring. 

ORix>iao  [hamng  recoverod  himsdf). 
Ho !  [Coiling  to  Alvar. 

ALVAR. 

Be  brief:  what  vrish  youf 

0RI>0NI0. 

You  are  deep  at  bartering — ^You  charge  yourself 
At  a  roand  sum.    Come,  come,  I  spake  unwisely. 

ALVAR. 

I  listen  to  yon. 

ORDONIO. 

In  a  sudden  tempest. 
Did  Alvar  perish — he,  I  mean — the  lover— 
The  fellow, 

ALVAR. 

Nay,  speak  out !  'twill  ease  your  heart 
To  caU  him  villain !— Why  stand'st  thou  aghast! 
Men  think  it  natural  to  hate  their  rivals. 

ORDONIO  (hesitating). 
Now,  till  she  knows  him  dead,  she  will  not  wed  me. 

,    ALVAR  {with  eager  vehemence). 
Are  you  not  wedded  then  f  Merciful  Heaven ! 
Hot  wedded  to  Teresa? 


OROONIO. 

Why,  what  ails  thee  f 
What,  art  thou  mad  f  why  look'st  thou  upward  m\ 
Dost  piay  to  Lucifer,  Prinoe  of  the  Air  f 

ALVAR  {reeotteelmg  hmmlf). 
Proceed,  I  shall  be  silenL 
[Alvar  tit$,  and  leaning  on  the  taUe,  fddee  Ms  fan, 

ORDONIO. 

To  TWemt 
Politic  vriard !  ere  yon  sent  that  message. 
You  had  conn*d  your  lesson,  made  yourself  profiat 
In  all  my  fortunes     Hah !  you  prophesied 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  have  not  mistalniH- 
Be  feithful  to  me,  and  I  '11  pay  thee  nobly. 

alvar  {Vfiing  %tp  his  head). 
Well!  and  this  lady f 

ORDONIO. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  death. 
She  needs  must  wed  me.     Ere  her  lover  left  her, 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  his  neck. 
Entreating  him  Io  wear  it 

alvar  (sighing). 

Yes!  he  did  so! 

ORIMNIO. 

Why  no !  he  was  afraid  of  accidents. 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  like. 
In  secrecy  he  gave  it  me  to  keep. 
Till  his  return. 

ALVAR. 

What!  he  was  your  friend,  then! 

ORDONIO  (wninded  emd  anbarrassed). 
I  was  his  friend. — 

Now  that  he  gave  it  me 
This  lady  knows  not     You  are  a  mighty  vriaud— 
Can  call  die  dead  man  uf^— he  will  not 
He  is  in  heaven  then — there  you  have  no  u 
Still  there  are  tokens— and  your  imps  may  hongytt 
^mething  he  wore  about  him  when  he  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  altur 
Is  pass'd,  your  spirits  will  have  left  this  picture^ 
What  say  you  now  ? 

ALVAR  (ajter  a  pause). 

Ordonio,  I  will  do  iL 

ORDONIO. 

We'll  hazard  no  delay.    Be  it  to-night. 
In  the  early  evening.     Ask  for  the  Lord  Valdex 
I  will  prepare  him.    Music  too,  and  incense 
(For  I  have  arranged  it — Music,  Altar,  Incense). 
All  shall  be  ready.    Here  is  this  same  picture. 
And  here,  what  you  will  value  more,  a  purse. 
Come  early  for  your  magic  ceremonies. 

ALVAR. 

I  vriU  not  feil  to  meet  you. 
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[£nl  Oroonio 


ORDONIO. 

Till  next  we  meet,  farewell ! 


ALVAR  (alone,  indignantly  JUngs  the  pttroe 
gates  pauionatdy  at  the  portrait). 

And  I  did  curse  theet 
At  midnight  7  on  my  knees  f  and  I  believed 
Thee  peijured,  thee  a  traitress!  Thee  dishonored t 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool !  O  guilt  of  folly ! 
Siould  not  thy  inarticulate  Fondnesses, 
Thy  Infant  Loves — should  not  thy  Maiden  Vowt 
Have  come  upon  my  heart  f  And  this  sweet  luage. 
Tied  round  my  neck  with  many  a  chaste 
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kig  hands,  diat  made  me  weep  and  tremble- 
id  dope !  to  yield  it  to  the  miscreant, 
be  innutkn  of  thee !  barter  for  Lift 
nrell  Pledge,  which  with  impaMion'd  Vow 
im  that  1  wmild  gnvp— er'n  in  mjr  death- 
pangl 

porthy  of  diy  bve,  Teresa, 
nearthly  snule  upon  those  lips, 
ret  smikd  on  me  I  Yet  do  not  soom  me 
\y  name,  ere  I  had  learnt  my  mother's. 

(nut!  rescued  from  a  traitor's  keeping, 
t  now  pio&ne  thee,  holy  Image, 
i  trick.    That  worst  bad  man  shall  find 
,  which  win  wake  the  hell  within  him, 
e  a  fiery  whirlwind  in  his  conscience. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  L 


f  Arwwnf,  wUk  an  AUar  at  Ike  hack  of  the 
Soft  Made  from  an  vutrumetU  of  Okm$ 

L 

Ordonio,  and  Altar  in  a  Sorcerer*§  robe, 
an  diBoontrtoL 

OROOlflO. 

too  melancholy,  fiither. 

TALDKZ. 

Nay, 
r  knred  sad  nrasic  from  a  child, 
was  lost;  and  after  weary  search 
1  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 

I  spot  he  had  folbw'd  a  blind  boy, 
ithed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 

ingely  moving  notes :  and  these,  he  said, 
ight  him  in  a  dream.    Him  we  fixst  saw 
on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath4)ank : 
Br  down  poor  Alvar,  fint  asleep, 
upon  the  blind  boy*s  dog.    It  plea|wd  me 
how  he  had  fiwten*d  round  the  pipe 
loy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 

I I  see  him  now  as  he  then  look'd— 
— He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 
be  wore  it 

ALVAR. 

My  tears  must  not  flow ! 
iC  dasp  his  knees,  and  ciy,  My  fioher! 

Enter  Teresa,  and  AttendanU, 

TERESA. 

dec,  you  have  ask*d  my  presence  here, 
bmit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witne«  for  me) 
;  approves  it  not!  'tis  mockeiy. 

ORDONIO. 

tm  then  no  preternatural  influence  f 
ron  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us  7 

TERESA. 

»r  that  I  have  imagined  it 
e  thing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
foncies  have ;  but  ne*er  seduced  me 
!  wi&  the  Uack  and  (renaed  hope 
dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wiaid. 
itL.    Stranger,  I  moum  and  blush  to  see  yoo 


On  such  empk>yment !  VTiih  far  other  dMmghfii 

I  left  jrou.  I 

ORDONio  duide). 
Ha !  lie  has  been  tampering  with  her  t 

ALVAR. 

0  high-soul'd  maiden !  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  Stranger'a  name ! — 

Iswear  tothae 

1  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt 

Doubt,  but  decide  not !  Stand  ye  from  die  altar. 
[Hare  a  etrain  of  mutic  is  heard  from  heUnd  As 
tcene* 

ALVAR. 

Widi  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spelli 
So  may  the  Gates  of  Fuadise,  unbarr'd. 
Cease  thy  swift  toils !  since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  die  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  loo  vast  ami  constant  to  be  heard : 
FitUest  unheard !  For  oh,  ye  numberie« 
And  rapid  travellers !  What  ear  unstunn*d. 
What  sense  unnudden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  ? 

[JIfujie 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head ! 

[Music  fxpreeeive  of  the  mooemenie  and  imagu 

that  follow. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  wators, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !  Ye  too  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gulft 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard  skiff! 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  maige  ya 

dance, 
Till  fiom  the  blue  swoln  Corse  the  Soul  toils  out, 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[Here  behind  the  mxnet  a  voice  tinge  the  three 

foorde,  '*Hettr,  eweet  Spirit." 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tompt  no  bUcker  Charm ! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortsi  sense ! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine. 
Her  knells  and  masses  that  redeem  the  Dead! 


BONO 

Behind  the  Scenee,  accoatpanied  by  Hhe 

meni  ae  before. 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell. 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breeses  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knell. 

And  at  evening  evermore. 
In  a  Chapel  on  the  shore. 
Shall  the  Chanters  sad  and  saindy. 
Yellow  tapers  burning  fiuntly, 
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Ddbfol  Mumm  chant  for  due, 
Bifinrere  Domine! 

Hvfc !  the  cadence  diet  away 
On  the  jfttUow  mooolif^t  tea : 

The  boatmen  rest  their  oan  and  ny, 
Afiserere  Domine !  [A  hmgfouae. 

OROONIO. 

The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  ipell ! 

My  brother  ia  in  heaven.    Thou  tainted  apiziti 

Bunt  on  our  ai^t,  a  paMing  viiitant! 

Onoe  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  mora  to  lee  thee, 

O  'twere  a  joy  to  me ! 

/  ALVAft. 

A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heard'st  him  nowf  What  if  hii  spirit 
ReHUiter'd  iti  cold  corM,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  f 
What  if  (his  stedfiMt  Eye  still  beaming  Pity 
And  Brother's  love)  he  tum'd  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  lodt 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  Penitence  f 

VilLDKZ. 

These  are  unholy  fimcies ! 

oanoNio  {jilTugf^ing  wUk  UtfedingB), 

Yes,  my  ftther. 
He  is  in  Heaven! 

ALVAK  {M  to  OrDONIO). 

But  what  if  he  had  a  brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convuJbed  his  &ce. 
More  dian  the  death-pang  7 

VALDKZ. 

Idly  prating  man ! 
Thou  hast  gue«*d  ill :  Don  Alvajr's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee— a  fother's  blessing  on  him ! 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

ALVAR  {ttJU  to  OrDOXIOX 

What,  if  his  very  virtues 
Had  pamper'd  his  swoln  heart  and  made  him  proud? 
And  what  if  Pride  hod  duped  him  into  guilt  f 
Yet  still  he  slalk'd  a  self-created  God, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  Mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sterrme«  f 
,  Young  Lord !  I  tell  thee,  that  there  are  such  Beinga— 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd. 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  lothe  mankind. 
At  every,  stir  and  buzz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie,  most  whining  hypocrites ! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music 

[Mutkagauu 

TIRXSA. 

TiB  Strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  coi\jeotures ! 

But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 

Be  present  at  these  lawle«  mysteries, 

This  dark  provoking  of  the  BQdden  Powen ! 

Already  I  affiont — \£  not  high  Heaven — 

Yet  Alvar's  Memory! — Hark!  I  make  appeal 

Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 

To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 

That  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart 

listens. 
Comfort  and  fiuthful  Hope !  Let  us  retire. 
ALVAK  (to  TimA  mmaud}f), 
O  foil  of  fiudi  and  foOelMi  \of^  thy  Spirit 


Still  prompto  thee  vrisely.    Let  the  pangs  of  goflt 
Surprise  the  guilty :  thou  ait  innocent ! 

[£Bevfil  Tbrbba  ami  Anndm 

(Muaie  oa  be/ore). 
The  spell  is  nmtter'd — Come,  diou  wandering  Sbpi^ 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate'er  be  this  man's  doom,  fair  be  it,  or  foul; 
If  he  be  dead,  O  come !  and  bring  virith  thee 
That  which  he  gmp'd  in  death !  but  if  he  live. 
Some  token  of  his  obscure  perilous  lifo. 

[7^  whole  Mime  daahn  into  a  Ckanm 


CHORUS. 

Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spell! 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel — 

[7^  imctnm  on  the  dUar  takes  Jin  gaddedyt  ad 
an  iOvndnaled  picture  of  Alvar's  anamJM- 
tion  if  diecoDeredt  and  having  remained  i 
few  eecondt  ia  then  hidden  by  aecendaig 
fiamee, 
ORDONio  {atariing  in  great  agitation). 
Duped !  duped !  duped ! — the  traitor  Isidore ! 

[At  thia  inatanl  the  door  a  are  forced  open^  Mos* 
viEDRO  and  the  FamHiara  of  the  ImfdaUm, 
Servanta  etc.  enter  and  fit  the  alage, 

MOl^IKDRO. 

First  seize  the  sorcerer !  sufler  him  not  to  speak ! 

The  holy  judges  of  the  Inquisition 

Shall  hear  his  first  words. — Look  yon  pale,  Lorf 

Valdez? 
Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  roost  foul 
There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  thn  castle. 
And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation. 
Surrender  instantly  the  keys  and  charge  of  it 
ORDONIO  {recovering  hunadf  aafrom  att^^.  Is 

Servanta.) 
Why  haste  you  not  ?   Off  with  him  to  the  dnngeco! 

[AU  ruA  oat  in  fasmft 


i 


SC£N£  n. 
Interior  of  a  Chapd^  with  painted  Windome, 

filler  Teresa. 

TERESA. 

When  first  I  enter'd  this  pure  spot,  forebodings 
Press'd  heavy  on  my  heart:  but  as  I  knelt. 
Such  calm  unwonted  Miss  possess'd  my  spirit; 
A  trance  so  cloudlesB,  that  those  sounds,  hard  by. 
Of  trampling  uproar  fell  upon  mine  ear 
As  alien  and  unnoticed  as  the  raiiMrtorm 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  fiiir  bonquet^oom* 
While  sweetest  melodies  are  warbling—— 

Enter  Valdez. 
valdez. 
Ye  pitying  saints,  forgive  a  fether's  blindnesi^ 
And  extricate  us  fiom  this  net  of  peril ! 

TERESA. 

Who  wakes  anew  my  fears,  and  speaks  of  peiilf 

valdez. 
O  best  Teresa,  wisely  wert  thou  prompted ! 
This  was  no  feat  of  mortal  agency! 
That  picture— Oh,  that  picture  tells  me  all! 
With  a  flash  of  light  it  came,  in  flames  it  vamsh'd 
SelWndled,  selfconsumed :  bright  as  thy  life, 
Sudden  and  unexpected  as  thy  Fate, 
Alvar!  My  son!  My  son ! — llie  Inquisitor-* 
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TKftEiA. 

e  not!  But  Alvar--Oh  of  Alwr 

YALDBZ. 

I  Yfoold  he  plead  tot  these  Moretcoet ! 
1  accurst!  i«inonele«,  coward  murdemt! 

TBKE8A  (wiZAy). 
J  compieheiid  you — ^He  la 

raLOKX  {wUk  wperUd  cmaUatonux), 

He  if  no  noie ! 


!  diat  a  ftther's  voice  should  say  this, 
I  heart  believe  it ! 

VALDKZ. 

A  worM  sorrow 
y's  wild  hopes  to  a  heart  despairing ! 

TEaESA. 

js  that  slant  in  through  those  gorgeous 

windows, 

bright  orb— though  color'd  as  they  pass, 

not  light  f — ^Even  so  that  voice,  Loid 

Valdae! 

hiapeis  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 

a  fancy,  many  a  wishful  hope, 

St  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALOEZ. 

hree  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other, 
ved  for  thec^— a  spirit  for  thy  spirit ! 
,  we  must  not  give  religious  faith 
voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  listener 
vn  wish. 

TBKE8A. 

I  breathed  to  the  Unerring 
I  prayen.    Must  those  remain  unanswered, 
»us  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
h  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief  7 

VALOEZ. 

lay,  not  now  for  the  firrt  time 
ir  lost  to  thee— 

[Twrmmg  of,  aloud,  but  yel  at  to  kbnadf. 
Accurst  assassins ! 
o'erpower^d,  despairing  of  defence, 
red  breast  he  seem'd  to  grasp  some  relict 
u  than  was  his  life 

TEaESA  {wUh  a  fwd  $hriek). 

5  Heavens !  aiy  portrait ! 
lid  grasp  it  in  his  death-pang ! 

.  W  felse  Demon, 
fst  thy  Mack  wings  close  above  my  head ! 
)ai>ONio  entert  wUh  the  Aeys  of  the  dungeon 

in  hU  hand, 
fho  comes  here  I  The  wizard  Moor's  em- 
ployer! 

sie  his  murderers,  you  say  7  Saints  shield  us 
eked  thoughts— 

LOEZ  aiooes  towardi  the  badi  of  the  Mage  to 
meet  Oei>onio,  and  during  tie  conduding 
lines  t^  TEaESA's  tpeeck  appeare  om  eagerly 
convtreing  with  him. 

U  Alvar  dead  7  what  then  7 
ttal  rites  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 

0  abiding-place  for  thee,  Teresa. — 
hey  see  me  not-^77um  seest  roe,  Alvar! 

1  bend  my  course. — But  fiist  one  question, 
itioa  10  Ordonio. — My  limbs  tremble- 
nay  sit  unmark'd — a  moment  will  restore  me. 

{Redree  out  ofmghL 
iDoivio  (ae  he  adumcee  wUh  VALnEZ). 
e  the  dungeon  koys.    Monviedro  kndw  not 
o  had  received  the  wizard  meange^    . 
Jir 


**  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  Ufe  again.** 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit. 
And  he  intrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

VALDEZ. 

Tis  well,  my  son!  But  have  you  yet  disoover'd 
Where  is  Teresa  7  what  those  speeches  mean^^ 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning  7 
Then  when  the  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you. 
And  you,  I  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and  trem- 
bled— 
Why — why,  what  ails  you  now  7— 

OKDONio  (confuted). 

Me 7  what  ails  roef 
A  pricking  of  the  blood — It  might  have  happen*d 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me  7 

VAIJDEZ 

His  speech  about  the  corw,  and  stabs  and  murderers 
Bore  reference  to  the 


OUDONIO. 

Duped  !  duped !  duped 
The  traitor,  Isidore !  [A  pause ;  then  wildly. 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  father ! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VALDEZ  (eonfueed). 

True — Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom  ;  and  this  perchnnre  may  guide  us 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderers. 
I  have  their  statures  and  their  several  faces 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  them 
Would  be  10  recognize. 

ORDONIO. 

Yes !  yes !  we  recognize  tfiera 
I  was  benumb'd,  and  stagger'd  up  and  down 
Through  darkness  Hiihout  light — dark— dark— dark! 
My  flesh  crept  chill,  my  limbs  fell  manacled, 
As  had  a  snake  coiVd  round  them ! — Now  't  ia  sun- 

shme. 
And  the  blood  dances  freely  through  its  channels ! 

[Tame  of  abruptly ;  then  to  himaelf 
This  is  my  virtuous,  grateful  Isidore ! 

[Then  mimiching  Isidore's  manner  and  voice, 
**A  common  trick  of  gratitude,  my  Lord  !*' 
Oh  Gratitude !  a  dagger  would  dissect 
His  **  own  full  heart " — 't  were  good  to  see  its  color. 

VALDEZ. 

These  magic  sights !  O  that  I  ne*er  had  yielded. 
To  your  entreaties !  Neither  had  I  yielded. 
But  that  in  spite  of  your  own 'seeming  faith 
I  held  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem. 
Which  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  doubti 
Of  wild  Teresa — by  fimcies  quelling  fiwcies ! 

OKDONio  (in  a  tlow  voice,  as  reasoning  to  himself.) 

Love !  Love !  and  then  we  hate !  and  what  7  and  . 

wherefore  7 
Hatred  and  Love !  Fancies  opposed  by  fancies ! 
What,  if  one  reptile  sting  another  repdie! 
Where  is  the  crime  7  The  goodly  face  of  Nature 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  less  upon  it 
Are  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dishonor  7    Grant  it,  that  this  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early — Where's  the  crime  of  this 7 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiocy 
Of  moist^yed  Penitence— 't is  like  a  dream! 

VAIJ>1BZ. 

Wild  talk,  my  son '  But  thy  excess  of  feelinf 

^Aw  wl^  VflltiMIBi^ 
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Almoit,  I  fiMT,  it  hath  unhingsd  hu  brain. 

oftoONio  (MOW  in  toUloquy,  and  mm  addrtatmg 
ki$  father  :  and  juM  afUt  the  speech  hie 
€mnmenced,TKMMMA.reigipettr»andad9amee8 
eltmoljf). 
Boy,  1  had  laid  a  body  in  the  nin ! 
Well !  in  a  month  there  ■warm  forth  from  the  eone 
A  thouMuid,  nay,  ten  thouiand  lentient  beinga 
In  place  of  that  one  man. — Say,  I  had  kUTd  him! 

[TKauA  ttarts,  and  etcpe,  liMening, 
Yet  who  ahall  tell  me,  that  each  one  and  aU 
Of  theie  ten  thouiand  livei  ii  not  as  hnpfyy 
At  that  one  life,  which  being  puah'd  aaide. 
Made  room  ior  theie  unnumber^d-^-— 

VALDEZ. 

O  mere  madnea! 
[TEasBA  mom  haetSLy  forward*,  and  phcee  herwAf 
directly  before  OanoNio. 
o&DONio  (cheeking  the  feeling  tf  tmrprite,  and 
forcing  hie  tonee  into  an  expreseion  cf 
jdayf^  coariestf), 
Terenf  or  the  Phantom  of  Teresa  f 

TUIESA. 

Alai !  die  Phantom  only,  if  in  truth 

The  f nbetance  of  her  Being,  her  Life*i  life. 

Have  ta'en  its  flight  through  Alvar's  death-wonnd — 

(A  paute,)  \Vhere— 

(Eren  coward  Muider  grants  the  dead  a  grave) 
O  tell  me,  Valdez !— answer  me,  Onlonio ! 
Where  lies  the  ootm  of  my  betrothed  husband  f 

ORDONIO. 

There,  where  Ordonio  likewise  would  fain  lie ! 

In  the  sleep-compelling  earth,  in  unpierced  darii- 
ness! 

For  while  we  live — 

An  inward  day  that  never,  never  sets. 

Glares  round  the  soul,  and  mocks  the  closing  eye- 
lids! 

Over  his  rocky  grave  the  Fi^grove  sighs 

A  lolling  ceaseless  dirge!  TIs  well  with  him. 
'  [Siidei  eg  '^  ogjitaXian  totoards  the  aUar,  bat 
retume  a*  Valdez  is  qteaking, 

TERXSA  {recoSing  with  the  expreetion  appropriate  to 

the  poMsion), 
TIm  rock !  the  fir-grove !  [7b  Valdkz. 

Didsl  thou  hear  him  say  it  ? 
Hush!  IwiUaskhim! 

VALnu. 

'  Urge  him  not — not  now ! 
This  we  beheld.    Nor  He  nor  I  know  more. 
Than  what  the  magic  imagery  reveol'd. 
The  assassin,  who  press'd  foremost  of  the  three 

OROONIO. 

A  tender-hearted,  scrupulous,  grateful  villain. 
Whom  I  will  strangle ! 

▼Aunz  {looking  with  anxioue  disquiet  at  hie  Son,  yet 
attempting  to  proceed  with  hu  deacription). 
While  his  two 


OROONiO. 

Dead !  dead  already !  what  care  we  for  the  dead  V 

VALDKZ  (to  Teresa). 
Pity  him !  soothe  him !  disenchant  his  spirit ! 
These  supernatural  shows,  this  strange  disclosnn, 
And  this  too  fond  aflection,  which  still  broods 
0*er  Alvar's  fate,  and  still  bums  to  avenge  it— • 
These,  strugglixig  with  his  hopele«  love  for  yon, 
Dis^mper  him,  and  give  reality 
7]^  th0  cmturm  of  his  fimcy— 


OROONIO. 

Is  it  so? 
Tes !  yes !  even  like  a  child,  that,  loo  abruptly 
Roused  by  a  glare  of  light  from  deepest  sleep, 
Scaria  up  bewilder*d  and  talks  idly. 

{Then  mtftterioudy.)  Father! 

What  if  the  Moors  that  made  my  brother^  gnt« 
Even  now  were  digging  ours  f  What  if  the  boll. 
Though  aim'd,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  son  of  VaMei, 
Yet  miss'd  its  true  aim  when  it  fell  on  Alvar  I 

VAI.DBZ. 

Alvar  ne*er  fought  against  the  Moors,    say  father, 
He  was  their  advocate ;  but  you  had  mareh*d 
With  fire  and  desolation  through  their  villages.— 
Yet  he  by  chance  was  captured. 

ORIWNIO. 

Unknown,  perfaapa 
Captured,  ]ret,  as  the  son  of  Valdei,  munlerU 
Leave  all  to  me.    ^'ay,  whither,  gentle  L«dy? 

VALOES. 

What  seek  you  now  ? 

TERESA. 

A  better,  sorer  light 
To  guide  me 

Both  VALDEZ  and  ordonio. 
Whither? 

TERESA. 

To  the  only  place 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me,  and  ease  oif  heart 
These  walls  seem  threatening  to  fall  in  upon  me! 
Detain  me  not !  a  dim  Power  drives  me  hence, 
And  that  will  be  my  guide. 

VALDEZ. 

To  find  a  lover! 
Suits  that  a  high-bom  maiden's  modesty  ? 

0  folly  and  shame !  Tempt  not  my  rage,  Teresa! 

TERESA. 

Hopeless,  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

And  am  I  hastening  to  the  arms.       O  Heaven! 

1  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  my  beloved ! 

[Exit,  Valdez  following  after  kr 

ORIMNIO. 

This,  then,  is  my  reward !  and  I  must  love  herf 
Soom'd  !  shudder'd  at!  yet  love  her  still f  yest 

yes! 
By  the  deep  feelings  of  Revenge  and  Hate 
I  will  still  love  her — woo  her — iota  her  too ! 
(X  paute)  Isidore  safe  and  silent,  and  the  portrait 
Found  on  the  wizard — he,  belike,  self^poison*d 
To  escape  the  craeller  flames  My  soul  shoaH 

triumph ! 
The  mine  is  undermined !  Blood !  Blood  !  Blood ! 
They  diirst  for  thy  blood!  thy  blood,  Ordonio! 

[A 
The  hunt  is  up!  and  in  the  midnight  wood, 
With  lights  to  dazzle  and  with  nets  they  aeek 
A  timid  prey :  and  lo !  the  tiger's  eye 
Glares  in  the  red  flame  of  his  hunter's  torch ! 
To  Isidore  I  will  dispatch  a  message. 
And  lure  him  to  the  cavern!  ay,  that  cavern! 
He  cannot  fail  to  find  it   Thither  111  lure  hin. 
Whence  he  shall  never,  never  more  return! 

[Looks  through  the  tide 
A  rim  of  the  sun  lies  ]ret  upoa  the  sea. 
And  now  'tis  gone !  All  shall  be  dona  tMughL    - 


BEMORSE. 


m 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

dark,  aeepl  when  a  gteam  of  wietmUgki  i$ 
omt  aide  at  thefuriktr  end  if  ii;  mi^pomd 
tA  em,  k  frem  a  crewice  tn  a  part  if  tie 
ml  ef  eight  Isuwkk  ofone,  m  extmguuhed 

niDOKE.* 

M  a  moriiig  letter — Tery  moving! 
io  danger,  no  place  lafe  but  thk ! 
I  turn  now  to  talk  of  gratitude.*' 
-but  no!  there  can't  be  mich  a  yillain. 
be! 

Thanks  to  that  little  crevice, 
n  the  moonlight  in !  I'll  go  and  at  by  it 
it  a  tree,  or  see  a  he-goat's  beard, 
.  cow  or  two  breathe  loud  in  their  ileep— 
I  but  this  cnnh  of  water-drops ! 
H  abortive  sounds  that  fret  the  silence 
ly  thwartings  and  mock  opposition ! 
the  death-watch  to  a  dead  man's  ear. 
'1e  goee  otU  tf  tig^U  oppoeUe  Io  the  patch  of 

mooniight:  rebtmi  aJUr  a  Mtnide'f  ekpee, 

in  am  eceUuy  (/fear. 

pit !  The  very  same  I  dreamt  of! 
t  m— and  those  dnmn'd  fmgen  of  ice 
iatch'd  my  hair  up!  Ha! — what's  that — it 

moved. 

[Isiix>itK  ebuide  etaring  at  another  reeeaa  in 
the  cavern,  in  the  mean  time  Oidonio  en- 
tere  with  a  torch^  and  haUoot  io  Isidoke. 

ISIOOKK. 

hat  I  Mw  something  moving  there ! 
oshine  came  and  went  like  a  flash  of  li^U 

ning 

I  saw  it  move. 

}  (goet  into  the  receetf  then  retmu,  and  with 
great  ecorn). 

A  jutting  clay  stone 
the  long  lank  weed,  that  grows  beneath : 
weed  nods  and  drips. 

BiDOKB  (Jbrdng  a  JoMgh  faintly), 

A  jest  to  laugh  at! 
bC  that  which  scared  me,  good  my  Lord. 

OKOONia 

irad  you,  then  f 

ISIOORK. 

You  see  that  little  riftf 
permit  me! 
\  hit  torch  at  OiiDOPno's,  and  while  lighting  d. 

(A  lighted  torch  in  the  hand, 
pleasant  olgect  here— one's  breath 
and  the  flame,  and  makes  as  many  colon 
liii^kNida  that  travel  near  the  mooo.) 
that  crevice  there  ? 
I  eitinguish'd  by  these  water  drops, 
•king  that  the  moonlight  oame  fium  thence, 
1  to  it,  meaning  to  sit  there; 
Dely  had  I  meMured  twenty  paces 
'  bending  forward,  yea,  overbalanced 
leyond  recoil,  on  the  dim  brink 
^  chasm  I  stept.    The  sliadewy  mnnwMnw 
IM  Void*  so  ooomarfinlad  SobMrnee^  . 

N 


That  my  foot  hung  aslant  adown  die  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear  ? 

Fear  loo  hath  its  instincti! 
(And  yet  such  dens  as  these  are  wildly  told  oC 
And  yet  are  Beings  that  live,  yet  not  for  the  eye)   . 
An  arm  of  frost  above  and  frolm  behind  me 
Pluck'd  up  and  snalch'd  me  backwanL    Meretfiil 

Heaven ! 
You  smile!  alas,  even  smiles  look  ghastly  here! 
My  Lord,  I  pray  yoa,  go  yourself  end  view  it 

ORDONIO. 

It  must  have  shot  some  pleamnt  feelings  duoai^  yoii 

ItlDORR. 

If  every  atom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  with  a  particular  life, 
Yet  all  as  cold  as  ever — 't  was  just  so ! 
Or  had  it  drizsded  needle  points  of  frost 
Upon  a  feverish  head  made  suddenly  bald— > 
OKDONio  (interrupting  him), 

Why.lmdan 
I  blush  for  thy  cowardice.    It  might  have  starred, 
I  grant  you,  even  a  brave  man  for  a  moment^ 
But  such  a  panic — 

ISIDORE. 

When  a  boy,  my  Lord ! 
I  could  have  sate  whole  hours  beside  that  chasm, 
Push'd  in  huge  stones,  and  heord  them  strike  and 

rattle 
Against  its  horrid  sides:  then  hang  my  head 
Low  down,  and  listen'd  till  the  heavy  fiagiiMnta 
Sank  with  faint  crash  in  that  still  groaning  well. 
Which  never  thirsty  pilgrim  blest,  which  never 
A  living  thing  came  near — unless,  perchance. 
Some  blind-worm  battens  on  the  ropy  mould 
Close  at  its  edge. 

ORDOlflO. 

Art  thou  more  coward  now  f 

ISIDORE. 

Call  him,  that  fears  his  fellow-man,  a  coward ! 
I  fear  not  man — ^but  this  inhuman  cavern. 
It  were  too  bad  a  prison-house  for  goblins. 
Beside  (you  11  smile,  my  Lord),  but  true  it  is, 
My  last  night's  sleep  was  very  sorely  hauntHi 
By  what  had  pass'd  between  us  in  the  morning. 

0  sleep  of  horrors !  Now  nm  down  and  stared  at 
By  Forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembrance^ 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing, 

But  only  being  o/inouf— stifled  with  Fear! 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 

Had  a  strange  power  of  breathing  terror  round  ne ! 

1  saw  you  in  a  thousand  fearful  shapes ; 
And,  I  entreat  your  lordship  to  believe  me. 
In  my  last  dream 

ORDONIO.  J 

Well? 

ISIDORE. 

I  wasm thaa^  i 

Of  fiilling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadra 
Waked  me :  she  heard  my  heart  beat 

ORDOmOw 

,  Stringe  onoai^!, 
Had  you  been  here  before  f 

mooRE. 

Never,  my  Lord ! 
But  mine  eyes  do  not  see  it  now  more  clearly. 
Than  in  my  dream  I  saw — that  very  ehasm. 

ORiMNio  (etunde  loet  in  ^oaghl,  then  a/ltr  m  poMO)  *■' 
IkiioWM*whyitslioiikl>be!  yet  it  is— 


88r 
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Whal  kh  my  Lord  f 


IVikOla 


UIDOKB. 
OftDOmO. 

Abborrent  from  our  nature^ 


UIDOKB. 

Exoepi  in  telfdeiSsnce. 


OKDONIO. 

Why,  that  *f  my  caw ;  and  yet  the  Mnil  reooilf  from  i 
Tit  eo  with  me  at  leaiL    But  you,  peihapi, 
Have  ttemer  feelings  ? 

ISIDORE. 

Something  troublea  you. 
How  f hall  I  serve  you  f  By  the  Ufe  you  gave  me. 
By  aU  that  makes  that  life  of  value  to  me. 
My  wife,  my  babes,  my  honor,  I  swear  to  you. 
Name  it,  and  I  will  toil  to  do  the  thing. 
If  it  be  innocent !  But  this,  my  Lord, 
la  not  a  place  where  you  could  perpetrate, 
No,  nor  propose,  a  wicked  thing.    The  darkness, 
When  ten  stoides  ofi^  we  know  *t  is  cheerful  moonlii^t. 
Collects  the  guilt,  and  crowds  it  round  the  heart 
It  must  be  innocent 
[Okdonio  darkly,  and  in  IhefeeUng  of  tdfjuHifoO' 
two,  idUwIkU  he  concaves  of  kuovmckaracUrai^ 
adUme,  ipeaking  of  kimeelf  in  the  third  permm, 

OKDONIO. 

Thyself  be  judge. 
One  of  our  femfly  knew  this  place  welL 

ISIOORE. 

Who?  when f  my  Lord ? 

OEOoma 
What  boots  it,  who  or  when  ? 
Hang  up  thy  lurch — ^I  *11  tell  his  tale  to  thee. 

[T%ey  hang  ap  their  torchea  on  tome  ridge  in 
the  cavern* 
He  vrss  a  man  diflerent  from  other  men. 
And  he  despised  them,  ]ret  revered  himsel£ 

ismoKK  (fuide). 
He?  A  despisedr  Thou'rt  spealung  of  thyself! 
I  am  on  my  guard,  however:  no  surprise. 

[TAeafoOROoma 
What!  he  was  mad? 

oaoomo. 
All  men  seem'd  mad  to  him! 
Nature  had  made  him  fer  some  other  planet. 
And  pnss'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  accident  or  malice.    In  this  worid 
He  feond  no  fit  companion. 


Of  hhnaelf  he  speaks. 


ISIOORB. 


Mad 


Alas!  poor  wretch! 
•re  mosdy  proud. 


osDomo. 

He  walk*d  akxie. 
And  phantom  diooghla  unaonght-ibr  troubled  him. 
flomething  within  would  still  be  shadowing  oat 
All  possibilities ;  and  with  these  shadows 
His  mind  held  dalliance.    Once,  as  so  it  happen'd, 
A  fency  cross*d  him  wilder  than  the  rest : 
To  this  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep: 
Tha  man  who  heaid  him^— 

Why  didit  dwii  look  iDCBid  f 


ISIDORE. 

I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old,  my  Lord ! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.    As  I  went 
From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in 
But  I  am  talking  id^ — pray  proceed ! 
And  what  did  this  man? 

ORDoma 

Widi  his  hnman  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 
To  that  wild  fency  of  ya  possible  things- 
Well  it  was  done !  [Then  very  wUlji 

Why  babUest  thou  of  guilt? 
The  deed  vrss  done,  and  it  pass'd  feirly  off 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee— dost  thou  listen? 

ISIDORE. 

I  would,  my  Lord,  you  were  by  my  firennde, 
I  *d  listen  to  you  wiUi  an  eager  eye. 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midni^; 
But  I  do  listen — pmy  proceed,  my  Lord. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  wail? 

ISIDORE. 

He  of  whom  jrou  tell  the  tale— 

ORDOlflO. 

Survejring  all  things  with  a  quiet  seonu 
Tamed  himself  doHH  to  living  purposes^ 
The  occupations  and  the  sembbnces 
Of  ordinary  men^-ond  such  he  seem'd ! 
But  that  same  over-ready  agent— he— 

ISIDORE. 

Ah!  what  of  him,  my  Lord  ? 

OROONIO 

He  proved  a  tnitor, 
Betrsy'd  the  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor. 
And  Uiey  beti^'een  them  hatched  a  damned  plot 
To  hunt  him  down  to  infamy  and  death. 
What  did  the  Valdes  ?  I  am  proud  of  the  name, 
Since  he  dared  do  it — 

[Ordonio  graspM  hie  eword,  and  tnme  effnm 
Isidore;  then  a/ter  a pauee  rwtamt 
Our  links  bum  dimly. 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tsle  darkly  finished !  N^,  my  Lord! 
Tell  what  he  did.  . 

ORDONIO. 

That  which  his  wisdom  prompted — 

He  made  that  Traitor  meet  hhn  in  this  cavern. 

And  here  he  kill'd  the  Traitor. 

ISIDORE. 

No!  the  fool! 
He  had  not  wit  enough  to-be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick*e]red  beetle !  not  to  have  foresoeo 
That  he  who  gull'd  thee  with  a  whimpered  lie 
To  murder  his  own  brother,  would  not  scraplt 
To  murder  thee,  if  e'er  his  guilt  grew  jealous, 
And  he  could  steal  upon  thee  in  the  dark! 

ORDomo. 
Thou  wouldst  not  thm  have  come,  if 

ISIDORE. 

Oh  yes,  my  Lord ! 

I  would  have  met  him  arm'd,  and  scared  Uie  oowaid 

[IsiDORBaroiM^Awro6e;  ahomehimeeff 
and  drome  He  eword. 


NbwdkM 
My  heart 


ORDOmO. 

•loellent,  and  warns  the  bkiod ! 
diawiii^  back,  drnwiof  bm  \mck 
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tnd  woraannh  icniplet.   JNow  my  Vco- 


TALOIOe. 


Hush,  thoughdoM  woman 


I 


onwrnrcb  with  a  warrior's  mien, 
that  Uie,  my  pity  robb'd  her  o^— 
kill  ihee,  tfaankloM  slave !  and  ooant  it 
oomfintable  thoughta  hereafter. 

ISIDORE. 

little  onea  fiuherle« — 

Die  dKmfink 

y;  OnDomodimrmM  Isidore,  and  imiU- 
tknw  kit  noord  up  that  rtceu  cppo- 
tkey  were  ttanding.  IsiDotLK  hurries 

I  receu  with  hi*  tordk,  Ordo.nio/oIZoim  him ; 

I  cry  of  "  Traiior!  Mmuter!"  i*  heard 

k«  amem,  <nM2  ta  a  flMNn^nl  Ordonio  retenu 

ORDONIO. 

*d  him  down  die  chann!  Treason  for  tree- 
on. 

of  tt :  henceforward  let  him  sleep 
m  sleep,  from  which  no  wife  can  wake  him. 
too  is  made  out — Now  for  his  friend. 

[Exit  OrdoniOw 


TIRISA. 

Nay,  it  wakea  within  me 
More  than  a  woman's  spiriL 

TALDSZ. 

No  more  of  thia.— 
What  if  Monviedro  or  his  creatures  hear  us ! 
I  dare  not  listen  to  you. 

TCRESA 

My  bonor'd  Lord, 
These  were  my  Alvar's  lesMos ;  and  whene'er 
I  bend  me  o'er  his  portrait,  I  repeat  them. 
As  if  to  give  a  voice  lo  the  mute  image. 

VALDKZ. 

We  have  moum'd  for  Alvar. 


SCENE  n.* 

or  Court  of  a  Saracenic  or  Ootine  CadUt 
the  Jrom  Gate  rf  a  Dungeon  vieiUe. 


ing  Superstition !  thou  canst  glaze 
s  eye  with  her  own  frozen  tear, 
urge  the  tortures  that  await  him ; 
la,  reverend  guardian  of  my  childhood, 
I  mother,  shuts  her  heart  against  me ! 
ve  won  from  her  what  most  imports 
lit  need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon, 
iy  to  herself — A  Moor!  a  Sorcerer! 
)  fiuth,  that  Nature  ne'er  permitted 
0  wear  a  form  so  noble.    True, 
(,  diat  Ordonio  had  subom'd  him 
ae  part  in  some  unholy  fraud ; 
oabc,  that  for  some  unknown  purpose 
aifled  his  suborner,  terrorstruck  him, 
Ordonio  meditates  revenge !    • 
•lolve  is  fix'd !  myself  will  rescue  him, 
.  if  haply  he  know  aught  of  Alvar. 

Enter  Valdkz. 


TALDEZ. 

—and  gazing  at  the  massive  door 
a  Dungeon  which  thou  ne'er  hadst  sight  of, 
t,  perchance,  thy  infant  fancy  shaped  it, 
nnrse  still'd  thy  cries  widi  unmeant  threats, 
ly  fiuth.  Girl !  this  same  vnzard  haunts  thee ! 
man,  nuA  eloquent  and  tender — 

[Witkatneer. 
t  need  wonder  if  a  lady  sighs 
le  thought  of  what  theae  stem  Dominicana^ 

ncREBA  {with  mJemn  indignation), 

ir  of  their  ghastly  punishments 

'eftop  the  height  of  all  compassion, 

9ald  feel  too  little  for  mine  enemy, 

)  possible  I  could  feel  more, 

iigh  the  dearest  inmates  of  our  household 

cn'd  to  suOer  them.  That  such  things 


Of  his  sad  fete  there  now  remains  no  doubt. 
Have  I  no  other  son  ? 

TKRXSA. 

Speak  not  of  him ! 
That  low  imposture !  That  mysterious  picture ! 
If  this  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  madman  f 
And  if  not  madness,  there  is  mysteiy. 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  behind  iL 

VAunz. 

Isthiswelir 

TERESA. 

Yes,  it  ii  truth  :  saw  you  his  countenance  f 
How  rage,  remorse,  and  scorn,  and  stupid  fear. 
Displaced  each  other  with  swift  interchanges  7 

0  that  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power! 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eyes  the  image 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar,  of  thy  firsubom ! 

His  own  fair  countenance,  his  kingly  forehead. 
His  tender  smiles,  love's  day-dawn  onrhis  lips ! 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  light 
In  his  commanding  eye— his  mien  heroic. 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry!  to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guordian  anget 
Whene'er  he  gladden'd,  how  the  gladne«  spread 
Wide  round  him !  and  when  oft  with  swelling  tears, 
Flash'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 
The  wrongs  of  Belgium's  martyr*d  patriots. 
Oh,  what  a  grief  was  there — for  joy  to  envy, 
Or  gaze  upon  enamour'd ! 

Omy  fether! 
Recall  that  rooming  when  we  knelt  together. 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves !  O  even  now, 
Even  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  present  him. 
As  at  that  moment  he  rose  up  before  thee. 
Stately,  with  beaming  look !  Place,  place  beside  him 
Ordonio*s  dork  perturbed  countenance ! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  couldst  not)  bid  me  turn 
From  him,  the  )(^,  the  triumph  of  our  kind ! 
To  take  in  exchsiige  that  brooding  man,  who  never 
Lifts  up  his  eye  from  the  earth,  unle«  to  scowL 


•  Tads  Appsadiz.  Nets  IL 


VAIJ>EZ. 

Ungrateful  woman !  I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  passion !  was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  hadst  made  my  son  a  restle«  man, 
Banish'd  his  health,  and  half  unhinged  his 
But  that  thou  wilt  insult  him  with  suspidon  ? 
And  toil  to  blast  his  honor?  I  am  old, 
A  comfortle«  old  man ! 

.    TERESA. 

OGiief!  to  hear 
batefiil  entraatiea  iirom  a  voice  mt  \iw%.\ 


M 
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£nler  a  Pkasant  amiprtaentt  a  tetter  to  Valdkx. 

VALDKZ  (reading  iii. 
*  He  duM  not  ventura  hitlier!*'  Why  what  can  thu 

meanf 
**  Leat  the  Familian  of  die  Inqnintioiu 
That  watch  around  my  gate*,  should  interoept  him ; 
But  he  oo^joraa  me,  that  without  delay 
I  hasten  to  him — for  my  own  take  enueati  me 
To  guard  fmm  danger  him  I  hold  iropriaon'd-^ 
He  will  reveal  a  lecret,  the  joy  of  which 
Will  eyen  outweigh  the  lorrow/* — ^Why  what  can 

thifbef 
J^eichanoe  it  ii  tome  Moorish  stratagem, 
To  have  in  me  a  hostage  fi>r  his  safely. 
Nay,  that  they  dare  not  f  Ho !  collect  my  servanla ! 
I  will  go  thither — let  them  arm  themaelvea. 

[JSntVALDEZ. 

TERESA  (ahne). 
The  moon  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  hush'd. 
Tet,  anxious  listener !  I  have  seem*d  to  hear 
A  low  dead  thunder  mutter  tfirough  the  night, 
Ai  'twere  a  giant  angry  in  his  sleep. 
O  Alvar !  Alvar !  that  they  could  return. 
Those  Messed  days  that  imitated  heaven. 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-tide ; 
When  we  saw  naught  but  beauty ;  when  we  heard 
The  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  who  loved  ua 
In  every  gale  that  breathed,  and  wave  that  mur- 

mur'd ! 
O  we  have  listen*d,  even  till  high-wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  assumed  the  countenance  of  grieC 
And  the  deep  sigh  seem*d  to  heave  up  a  weight 
Of  blias,  that  press*d  too  heavy  on  the  heart 

[Apauee, 
And  this  majestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oft  and  long  communing  with  my  Alvar 
Hath  drunk  in  kindred  lustre  from  his  presence, 
And  guides  me  to  him  with  reflected  light  7 
What  if  in  yon  dark  dungeon  coward  Treachery 
Be  groping  for  him  with  envenom'd  poniard-^ 
Hence,  womanish  fears,  traiton  to  k)ve  and  duly— 
I'll  free  him.  [ExU  Temsa. 


To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  course. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive  ! 


SCENE  ni. 


The  Mouniahu  by  wumiiigkU    Alhadea  aUme  ta  a 

MooriAdmt. 

ALHADEA. 

Too  hanging  woods,  that  touch'd  by  autumn  aeem 
Aa  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  foe  and  gold ; 
The  flowoT'Iike  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay. 
The  many  cbuds,  the  sea,  the  rock,  the  sands, 
lie  in  the  silent  moonshine :  and  the  owl, 
(Strange !  very  strange !)  the  screech-owl  only  wakes ! 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athirst  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  1 1 — ^Where  are  these  menf 
I  need  the  sjrmpaihy  of  human  feces. 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  aU  things. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh !  would  lo  AUa, 
The  raven,  or  the  sea-mew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food !  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  univernl  air! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiflT 
Along  some  Ocean's  bound  less  solitude, 


My  children !— Isidore's  children ! — Son  of  VaUsi, 
This  hath  new^etmng  mine  arm.  Thou  coward  tjrnal 
To  stnpify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot— even  that  she  was  a  mother! 

[Skejueekereyeontkeeartk  Then  drcpiucmifir 
anetkert  from  dijerent  parte  of  Ae  elage,  a  e» 
tidermUe  number  tf  Martecoee,  aU  ta  JIfoorifl  gm' 
wtenteani  Mooriek  armor.  They  farm  a  €mk0 
a  diattmce  roand  Auiaoea,  and  remmim.  aSkat  tM 
the  teccnd  in  command,  Naomx,  enlrrt,  dietingeukd 
by  hie  dreu  and  armor,  and  by  the  eSent  oWssatf 
pitid  to  him  on  hie  entrance  by  the  other  Moore, 

NAOMI. 

Woman !  may  Alia  and  the  Prophet  bless  thee ! 
We  have  ob^'d  thy  call.  Where  is  our  chief? 
And  why  didst  thou  eqjoin  these  Moorish  garmealit 

Alhadea  (raising  her  eyes,  and  looking  roand  en  dl 

circle). 
Warriors  of  Mahomet!  feithfiil  in  the  battle! 
My  countrjrmen !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honorable  deed  ?  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  7  Curse  on  those  Christian  rabii! 
They  are  spell-blasted  :  and  whoever  wears  tbsiE 
His  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  melts  away* 
And  his  bones  soften. 

NAOMI. 

Where  is  Isidore  f 

ALHADEA  (in  a  deep  low  voice). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep :  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  retum'd  and  found  them  still  aaleep^ 
But  he  had  perish'd— 

ALL  THE  MOEEKOB. 

Perish'd  t 

ALHADEA. 

He  had  perish'd! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes !  not  one  of  you  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  them  ?  can  an  in&nt's  aim 
Revenge  his  murder  7 

ONE  MOEEtcoE  (to  OfioAer). 

Did  she  say  his  moidert 

NAOML 

Murder!  Notmurder'd? 


-I 

I 


! 


ALHADEA. 

Murder'd  by  a 
[They  aU  at  once  draw  their 
ALHADEA  (to  Naomi,  who  odvonceo  from  the  cMiJK 
Brother  of  Zagri !  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  thy  chieftain's!    [He  elepe  forward  iotaeil> 

Dost  thou  dare  reoeiva  it7 
For  I  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  Prophet, 
No  tear  shall  dim  these  eym,  this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan,  till  I  have  aeen  that  sword 
Wet  with  the  life-bkiod  of  the  son  of  VaMes! 

[A 
Ordonio  was  your  chieftain's  murderer ! 


NAOML 


i 


He 

0 


by  Alia. 


ALHADEA. 

Thia  nii^  your  chieftain  ann'd  himaelC 
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mI  from  me.    Bat  I  fcUow'd  him 
5,  till  1  mw  him  enter — there  ! 


VAOUIm 


Themremf 


ALHAmU. 

Kmth  of  yonder  cavern, 
lile  I  mw  the  tCNi  of  Vatdes 
rith  flaring  torch ;  he  bkewim  entered. 
I  another  and  a  longer  paiue ; 
methooght  I  heanl  the  clash  of  fwoidi ! 
the  eon  of  VaMes  reappeor'd : 
lie  torch  towards  the  moon  in  tport, 
'd  aa  he  were  mirthful !  I  stood  listening, 
tot  the  fiiotsteps  of  my  husband ! 


NAOML 


edst  him? 


ALHAORA. 

1  crept  into  the  cavern— 
rk  and  very  silent  {Than  wildly. 

What  soidst  thou? 
I  did  not  dare  call,  Isidore, 
Hild  hear  no  answer !  A  brief  while, 
lost  all  thought  and  memory 
*r  which  I  came !  Alter  that  pause, 
il  I  heard  a  groan,  and  Ibllow'd  it: 
mother  groan,  which  guided  me 
uige  recess — and  there  was  light, 
B  light !  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
burnt  dimly  o'er  a  clumn's  brink : 
and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 
«u  that  chasm !  it  was  his  lost  I  his  death- 
groan! 

NAOMI. 

ler.  Alia. 

ALHADKA. 

I  stood  in  unimaginable  tiance 
ty  that  cannot  be  remember'd, 
with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
I  heard  his  last :  my  husband's  death-groan ! 

NAOMI. 

Bt  OS  onward. 

ALtfADRA. 

I  looked  for  down  the  pit — 
wos  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment: 
OS  stain'd  with  blood.  Then  first  I  Bhriek*d, 
alls  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire, 
he  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
ito  blood — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
IS  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
the  fiirther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 
id,  Vengeance ! — Curaes  on  my  tongne ! 
I  hath  moTod  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  here, 
lath  not  hod  vengeance !  Isidore ! 
Isidore!  thy  murderer  lives! 
way! 

ALL. 

Away!  away! 

[She  ruihu  cf,  aUfdUowhig  her. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Dungeon. 
I  iaUme)  rieee  elcwlyfnm  ahedqf  rteit. 

ALVAO. 

plaee  my  forelathen  made  lor  man  * 


This  is  the  prooem  of  our  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  ofiends  against 

Most  innocent,  perhapo— and  what  if  guilty  T 

Is  this  the  only  cure  7  Merciful  God ! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivell'd  ap^ 

By  ignorance  ond  parching  poverty, 

Hk  energies  roll  bock  upon  his  heart. 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison. 

They  break  out  on  him,  Uke  a  lothesome  plague 

spot! 
Then  we  call  in  our  pamper'd  mountebanks : 
And  this  is  their  best  cure !  unoomfiNted 
And  friendless  soUtude,  groaning  and  tears, 
And  savage  &ces,  at  the  clanking  hour. 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapors  of  his  dmigeoii 
By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !  So  he  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 
Unmoukis  its  essence,  hopelessly  deibrm'd 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 
With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature ! 
Heolest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  (brms,  and  breathing  sweela; 
Thy  melodies  of  words,  and  winds,  and  waters ! 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bunting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 
Ilis  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 
I  am  chill  and  weary !  Yon  rude  bench  of  stone^ 
In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place ! 
But  the  self-approving  mind  is  its  own  light. 
And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  from  the  heart 
Where  Love  sits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose. 

[Retine  out  of  tight. 

» 

Enter  Tkuia  with  a  Taper. 

TERESA. 

It  has  chill'd  my  very  life— my  own  voice  scam  mt! 

Yet  when  I  hear  it  not,  I  seem  to  lose 

The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  wimess  that  I  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo< — How  the  half  sonndi 

Blend  with  this  strangled  light !  Is  he  not  here— 

{Lovhingrwmi, 
O  for  one  human  face  here-—but  to  see 
One  human  fiice  here  to  sustain  me. — Courage ! 
It  is  but  my  own  fear !  The  life  within  me. 
It  sinks  and  waven  like  this  cone  of  flame. 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  look  onward !  Oh! 

{Shuddering. 
If  I  faint !  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vault ! 

{Faindy  mreania  a$  Alvar  emerges  from  the  reosm 

ALVAR  (ruMef  towards  her,  and  catches  her  as  she 

is/alUng). 

0  gracious  Heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Terew ! 

1  shall  reveal  myself  f  The  sudden  shock 
Of  raptiu«  will  blow  out  this  spark  of  life. 
And  Joy  complete  what  Terror  has  begun. 
O  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  still ! 
Teresa,  best  beloved !  pale,  pale,  and  cold ! 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter!  Terem!  my  Tef»->  * 


TERESA  {recovering,  loohs  round  wUdHy^ 

I  heard  a  voice ;  but  often  in  my  dreams 

1  hear  that  voice !  and  waka  and  trj — oadxt)-^ 
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To  bear  it  waUiig!  but  I  never  oould-^ 
And  Hif  w  now— even  lo!  Well:  be  ii  deed-^ 
Mttfder'd,  peibtpi !  And  I  am  fiunt,  and  feel 
Ai  if  it  were  no  painfiil  thing  to  die ! 

ALTAR  {tageiiy),  * 

Believe  it  not,  aweet  maid !  Believe  it  not, 
Beloved  woman !  T  waa  a  low  impoature, 
Framed  by  a  guiltjr  wretch. 

^KEISA  {relires/rom  him,  amdfedilff  tiipporii  hendf 
against  apillar  cf  the  dungeon). 

Ha!  Whoartthoa? 
ALVAK  {exceedingly  ajecled). 
8abom*d  by  bia  brother — 

TKinA. 

Didat  thou  murder  him  ? 
And  doit  tfaoa  now  repent  f  Poor  troubled  man, 
I  do  ibigive  diee,  and  may  Heaven  foigive  thee ! 

ALVAE. 


•  TnESA. 

If  thou  didft  murder  hin^— 
Hit  a]Hrit  ever  at  the  throne  of  God 
Aaki  mercy  for  thee :  praya  ibr  mercy  for  thee, 
With  tean  in  Heaven  I 

ALVAS. 

Alvar  waa  not  murder'd. 
Be  calm !  Be  calm,  tweet  maid ! 


iwOdly). 

Nay,  nay,  but  tell  me ! 

[A  pauae ;  1henpre$m$  kerforekead. 
O'tialoat  again! 
ThiaduU  confined  pain — 

[A  jpauMt  tke  gaxe»  at  Alvae. 
Myaterioua  man ! 
Methinka  I  can  not  fear  thee :  for  thine  eye 
Doth  twim  with  love  and  pity — Well !  Ordonio— 
Ob  my  foreboding  heart !  and  he  aubomM  thee, 
And  thou  didat  apare  bia  life  f  Bleaeinga  ahower  on 

thee, 
Aa  many  aa  the  diopa  twice  counted  o'er 
In  the  food  fiuthful  heart  of  hia  Teren! 

alvae. 
I  can  endure  no  more.    The  Mooriah  Sorcerer 
Enata  but  in  the  ataii\  upon  hia  foce. 
That  picture— 

TKEXiA  {adeances  towardi  him). 
Ha!  apeak  on! 

ALVAE. 

Beloved  Teren! 
It  tdd  but  half  the  truth.    O  let  thia  portrait 
Tell  all — that  Alvar  Uvea — that  he  ia  here ! 
Thy  much  deceived  but  ever  foithfiil  Alvar. 

[Jhkei  her  portrait  from  his  neA,  and  gixe»  il  her. 

TKEB8A  {receiving  the  portrait). 
Hie  aanie— it  ia  the  aame.    Ah !  who  art  thou  f 
Nay  I  will  call  thee,  Alvae!    [She/aUt  on  hi$  neck. 

ALVAE. 

O  joy  unutterable ! 
But  hark !  a  aound  aa  of  removing  bars 
At  the  dungeon'a  outer  door.    A  brief,  brief  while 
Conceal  thyaelC  my  love !  It  ia  Ordonia 
For  the  honor  of  our  race,  for  our  dear  father ; 
O  for  himself  too  (he  ia  atill  my  brother) 
Let  me  recall  him  to  hia  nobler  nature, 
That  he  may  wake  aa  from  a  dream  of  murder! 
O  let  me  reconcile  l^m  tobimaelf^ 


Open  the  aMred  aource  of  penitent  lean. 
And  be  once  more  his  own  beloved  Alvar. 


O  my  aU  virtnooa  bve !  I  fear  to  leave  thee 
Wtdk  that  obdurate  man. 

ALVAE. 

Thou  dost  not  leave  nw! 
But  a  brief  while  retire  into  the  darkneas : 
O  that  my  joy  could  spread  ita  aunahine  round  thet' 


The  sound  of  thy  voice  shall  be  my  music ! 

[Retiringt  the  return*  haatUy  and  embeacet  Altal 

Alvar!  my  Alvar!  am  I  sure  I  hold  theef  : 

Is  it  no  dream  f  thee  in  my  arms,  my  Alvar!    [£riL  -. 

[A  noise  at  the  Dungeon  door,     b  epens,  asi  \ 

Oedonio  enters,  with  a  goblet  in  his  iani  Y 

OEDONIO. 

Hail,  potent  wiiaid !  ifk  my  gayer  mood  I 

I  pour*d  forth  a  libation  to  old  Pluto,  t 

And  as  I  brimm'd  the  bowl  I  thought  on  thee. 
Thou  hast  conspired  against  my  life  and  honor. 
Hast  trick'd  roe  foully ;  yet  I  hate  thee  not 
Why  should  I  bate  thee  1  thia  same  world  of  em, 
T  is  but  a  pool  amid  a  storm  of  rain. 
And  we  the  air>bladderB  that  courw  up  and  donB, 
And  joust  and  tilt  in  merry  tournament; 
And  when  one  bubble  runs  foul  of  another, 

[Waving  his  hand  to  Altae 
The  weaker  needs  must  break. 

ALVAE. 

laee  thy  heart! 
There  is  a  frightful  glitter  in  thine  eye 
Which  doth  betray  thee.    Inly-tortured  man! 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drunken  anguiah. 
Which  fein  would  scoff  away  die  pang  of  gmh. 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

OEOONIO. 

Feelhfig!  feeling! 
The  death  of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bobble— 
Tis  true  I  cannot  sob  for  such  midbrtunes ; 
But  fiiintnesB,  cold  and  hungei^-cursea  on  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Come,  take  the  beverage ;  thia  chill  place  demands  it 

[Qedonio  prvfirs  the  gsUet 

ALVAE. 

Ton  insect  on  the  wall. 

Which  moves  thia  way  and  that  its  hundred  Umb^ 

Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  crafk, 

It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing ! 

But  it  baa  life,  Ordonio !  life,  eqiojrment ! 

And  by  die  power  of  ita  miracukma  will 

Wields  all  die  complex  movementa  of  ita  Drama 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends ! 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity ! 


What  meanest  thou  7 


OEOONia 
ALVAE. 

There's  poison  in  the  wine. 


OEOONIO. 

Thou  hast  gue«'d  right;  there's  poison  in  the  wine. 
There's  poison  in't — which  of  us  two  shall  drink  it? 
For  one  of  us  must  die ! 


ALVAE. 

Whom  dost  thou 


if 
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oaDomo. 
mpliee  and  iwoni  firiend  of  bidofe. 

ALTAI. 

I  knowllim  not 
meUunka  I  hsTe  heard  the  name  but  lately. 
)  the  hnaband  of  the  Afoorah  womanf 
bidore? 

OEnomo. 
od !  that  lie !  by  heaTen  it  haa  leetored  me. 
n  thy  master!  Villain!  thou  dialt  drink  it, 
bitterer  death. 

ALTAI. 

What  strange  eolatioo 
I  fixmd  out  to  aatiify  thy  lean, 
;  them  to  onnatural  ileep  T 

takea  Ike  gnUettttnd  tkrmoing  U  to  the  gnmnd 
fintk  Uem  contewtpL 

My  maiter! 

ORDONIO. 

untebank! 

ALTAI. 

Mountebank  and  Tillain ! 
n  art  thou  f  For  ihame,  put  up  thy  twoid ! 
Ms  a  weapon  in  a  wither'd  arm  T 
B  eye  upon  thee,  and  thou  tremblett ! 
uid  iear  and  wonder  crush  thy  rage, 
>  it  to  a  motionleai  distraction ! 
nd  seU^woTihipper!  thy  pride,  thy  cunning, 
I  in  uniTersai  Tillany, 
bw  sophisms,  thy  pretended  scorn 
ly  human  brethren—out  upon  them ! 
ire  they  done  for  thee  ?  have  they  given  thee 
peacef 
ee  of  starting  in  thy  sleep  T  or  made 
nesB  pleasant  when  thou  wakest  at  midnight? 
y  when  akme  ?  Canst  walk  by  thyself 
n  step  and  quiet  cheerfulness  f 
thou  mayest  be  saved 

LOONio  {mcoMdy  repeating  the  wonU^ 

Saved  r  saved  t 

ALTAI. 

One  pang! 
adl  up  one  pang  of  true  Remorse ! 

ORiMmo. 
ne  of  the  babes  that  prattled  to  him, 
•riess  little  ones !  Remorse !  Remorse ! 
Kt'st  thou  that  fbol's  wofd  7  Curse  oo Remofse! 
ve  up  the  dead,  or  recompact 
ed  body  T  mangled— -dadi'd  to  atoms ! 
be  blessings  of  a  host  of  angels 
r  away  a  desolate  widow's  curse! 
igh  thou  spill  thy  heart's  bkiod  for  atoDement, 
H  weigh  against  an  orphan's  tear ! 

.TAE  (a2sMMf  overceme  by  kU  feeUngt). 

if — 

OEDONIO. 

Ha !  it  chokes  thee  in  the  throat, 
ie ;  and  yet  1  pray  thee  speak  it  out ! 
ar!  Alvar! — bowl  it  in  mine  ear, 
ike  coals  of  fire  upon  my  heart, 
It  it  hianng  through  my  brain ! 

ALVAS. 

Alas! 
'  when  thou  didst  leap  fiom  off  the  rock 
waves,  and  grasp'd  thy  sinking  brother, 
I  him  10  the  strand ;  then,  son  of  Valdei^ 
K 


How  sweet  and  musical  the  name  of  Alvar ! 
Then,  then,  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  thee. 
And  thou  wert  dear  to  him ;  Heaven  only  knows 
How  very  dear  thou  wert !  Why  didst  thou  hate  him  f 
O  heaTen !  how  he  would  fall  upoa  thy  neck. 
And  weep  forgiTenett ! 

OEIMFnO. 

£^Miit  of  the  dead ! 
Methinks  I  know  thee !  ha !  my  brain  turns  wild 
At  its  own  dreams !— oflP^  fiuitMCio  shadow ! 


ALTAE. 

I  &in  would  tell  thee  what  I  am!  but  dara  not! 

OEIMNIO. 

Cheat!  Tillain!  traitor!  whatsoeTer  dioa  he— 
I  foar  thee,  man ! 

TEEUA  {ruehing  out  and  faOuig  on  Altae'i  med). 
Ordonio!  'tis  thy  brother. 

[Ordonio  with  frantic  wQdneee  nrns  upom.  Altae 
wUh  ki$  tword,  Teresa  JUngg  hermif  on 
OEDomo  and  orreffs  Ats  orsi. 

Slop,  madman,  slop. 

ALTAE. 

Does  then  diis  thin  di^^uise  impenetrably 
Hide  AlTar  from  thee  f  Toil  and  painful  wounds 
And  long  imprisonment  in  unwholesome  dungeons. 
Have  marr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  chiefly,  brother. 
My  anguish  for  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio— Brodier ! 
Nay,  nay.  thou  shalt  embrace  me. 

OEJMNio  {dreuDtng  back  and  gating  at  Altar  totCft  a 
countenance  of  at  once  awe  and  ferror). 

Touch  ma  not! 
Touch  not  pollution,  AItet!  I  will  die. 

[He  atUmptM  to  fall  on  ki»  tword:  Altar  otidTiiiiA 

prevent  mms. 

ALTAE. 

We  will  find  means  to  saTe  your  honor.    liTe, 
Oh  Utc,  Ordonio !  for  our  iadier's  sake ! 
Spare  his  gray  hairs ! 

TXEE8A. 

And  you  may  yet  be  happy. 

OEIMNIO. 

O  horror !  not  a  thousand  3rears  in  heaTen 

Could  recompose  this  miserable  heart. 

Or  make  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 

Live !  live !  Why  yes !  'twere  well  to  live  with  you: 

For  is  it  fit  a  Tillain  should  be  proud  f 

My  brother !  I  will  kneel  to  jrou,  my  brother ! 

[KnteUmg, 
ForgiTe  me,  AlTar !— 'Ctirae  me  with  forgiTeness ! 

ALTAE. 

Call  back  thy  soul,  Ordonio,  and  look  round  thee : 
Now  is  the  time  for  greatness!  Think  that  UeaTon— 

TKEKSA. 

O  mark  his  eye !  he  hears  not  what  you  say. 

OEiMNio  (pointing  at  tke  vacandy). 
Yes,  mark  his  eye !  there's  foscination  in  it ! 
Thou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  him— Tliat  ii  ha! 
He  oomea  upon  me ! 

ALTAE. 

Heal,  O  heal  him,  HeaTen! 

OEDOmO. 

Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  cannot  stir! 

Will  no  oae  hear  these  stifled  groam,  aid  weke  Me  f 
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He  would  have  died  to  Mtve  me,  and  I  kill-d 
A  husband  and  a  &ther! — 

TEEUA. 

Some  aecret  poisan 
Drinks  up  hie  ■pirita ! 

OEDONio  {fierody  rtcoUecHng  kimudf). 
Let  the  eternal  Justice 
Pr9pfu«  my  punishment,  in  the  obscure  world— 
I  wUl  not  bear  to  live — to  live — O  agony ! 
And  be  myself  alone  my  o^^ti  sore  torment ! 

[The  doort  of  the  dungeon  are  broken  open,  and  in 
ruik  Aluaoka,  and  the  band  of  Moeksooes. 

ALHADRA. 

Seiie  first  that  roan ! 
\  [Alvae  presses  onward  to  drfend  Oedonio. 

OEDONIO. 

OflT,  ruflians !  I  have  flung  away  my  sword. 
Woman,  my  life  is  thine !  to  thee  I  give  it ! 
Oa*!>  he  that  touches  roe  with  his  hand  of  flesh, 
I  '11  rend  his  limbs  asunder !  I  have  strength 
With  this  bare  arm  to  scatter  you  like  ashes. 

ALHADEA. 

My  husband— 

OEDONIO. 

Yes,  I  murder'd  him  roost  foully. 

ALVAE  and  TEEB8A. 

0  horrible ! 

AUIADEA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  children  T 
Demon,  thou  sbouMst  have  sent  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  lap  their  blood !  Then,  then  I  might  have  harden'd 
My  soul  in  misery,  and  have  had  comfort 

1  would  have  stood  for  off,  quiet  though  dark, 
And  bade  the  race  of  men  raise  up  a  moUming 
For  a.  deep  horror  of  desolation. 

Too  great  to  be  one  soul's  particular  lot ! 
Brother  of  Zagri !  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

{Struggling  to  suppress  her  feelings. 
The  time  is  no.t  yet  come  for  wopian'a  anguish. 
I  have  not  seen  his  blood — ^Within  an  hour 
Those  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me. 
Where  is  our  fother  ?  I  shall  curse  thee  then ! 
Wert  thou  in  heaven,  my  curse  would  pluck  thee 
thence! 

TEEE8A. 

He  doth  repent!  See,  see.  I  kneel  to  thee ! 
O  let  him  live !  That  aged  man,  his  &theN-«~ 

ALHADEA  (stem/y) 
Why  had  he  such  a  son  T 

[Shouts  from  the  distance  of.  Rescue !  Rescue ! 
Alvar!  Alvar!  and  the  voice  qf  VALDCzAeortf. 

ALHADEA. 

Rescue  f— and  Isidore's  Spirit  unavenged  T 
The  d^  .b9 .  miqe !  [SudtUpdy  slabs  Oeoonio. 

Now  take  my  life ! 

OEDQNio  {s^gering  from  the  wowti), 

0  Atonement! 

Alvae  (icAt2e  wieA  Teeksa  siqiporting  OEDOtmo). 
Arm  of  avenging  f^eaven. 

Thou  hast  snatch'd  from  me  my  mof  ( cherish'd  hope* 
But  go !  my  word  was  pledged  to  thee. 

OEDONIO. 

Away! 
Brave  not  my  fother^s  nige !  I  thank  thee!  llioii*— 


She  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  bidoro ! 
I  stood  in  alence  like  a  slave  before  heiv 
That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gaD, 
And  si^tiate  this  self-accusing  heart 
Widi  bitterer  agonies  than  death  can  give. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar ! 

Oh !  couldst  thou  forget  me !  [Dia 
[Alvae  and  Teeisa  bend  over,  the  body  of  Oedokio 

ALSADEA  (to  the  Moors). 
I  diank  thee,  Heaven  !  thou  hast  ordain'd  it  wisei^, 
That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  cure,  lliat  pout 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppresKd  Man 
Regardless  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  too 
Lord  of  the  Oppressor's — Knew  I  a  hundred  mn 
Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair. 
This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Worid, 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 
Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  theo : 
The  strong-holds  of  the  cruel  men  should  foil. 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainoua  Toweis  ahoaU 

fall; 
Tin  Desolation  seem'd  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  lift^ 
Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone  forth. 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer ! 

[Alhadea  hurries  cfwith  the  Moors ;  the  stags  fiU 
with  armed  Peasants  and  Servants,  ZuuHn 
and  Valdez  at  their  head,  Valdb  rushes  wis 
Alvae's  arms. 

ALVAE. 

Tom  not  thy  fiice  that  way,  my  fother!  hide. 
Oh  hide  it  from  his  eye !  Oh  let  thy  joy 
Flow  in  unmingled  stream  through  thy  first  bleaang 

[Both  kned  to  Valdh 

VALDXZ. 

My  Son!  My  Alvar!  Mess,  Oh  Ueas  him,  Hesv«n! 


Me  too,  my  Father  f 

TALDEE. 

Bless,  Oh  bless  my  chiMren ! 

[Bothrisi. 

ALVAE. 

Delights  so  full,  if  unalloy'd  with  grief 
Were  ominous.    In  these  strange  dread  events 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voice, 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  choice. 
Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  listen'd  to ;  but  if  repell'd  with  scorn. 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappears. 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfish  fears ! 
Still  bids.  Remember!  and  still  cries.  Too  late! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  lo  our  foie. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  1,  page  81,  coL  1. 
You  are  a  psislcr. 


The  following  lines  1  have  preserved  in  diis  place, 

not  so  much  aa  eiplanatory  of  the  picture  of  the 

ssnassinEtion,  as  (if  I  may  aay  so  without  disrespect 

to  the  Public)  to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  the  passage 

[Then  taming  his  eyes  Iv^^uidly  to  AlvajuI  Imng  no  mere  fancy  portrait ;  but  a  slight,  yet  nol. 
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profile  vf  one,*  who  itill  Uwm,  nobOitate 
r,  irilA  colendinimiif. 


E  (ipedku^r  t^Ahar  in  the  Mrdpermm). 

I  the  BoUe  Speniaid^B  own  rdatioa. 

oe,  too,  bow  in  his  early  jroulli, 

drat  tniTeli,  *t  was  hii  dioice'or  ebanee 

i  long  n^rn  in  aen-wedded  Venice ; 

on  Uie  love  of  that  divine  old  man, 

by  migiitieat  kings,  tbe  fkmoas  Titian  1     * 

ce  a  second  and  more  lovely  Nature, 

weet  mystery  of  lines  snd  colors, 

I  tbe  Mank  canvas  to  a  ma|ic  mirror, 

ide  tbe  Absent  present ;  1M  to  Bhadofii* 

lit,  depth,  sabstaneft,  blofln,  yea,  thought  and 

MHion. 

1  the  old  man,  and  revered  his  art : 

»agh  of  noblest  hirth  and  ample  ftMtune, 

inf  enthaaiast  thonghl  M  too  leo^n 

I  iMdiraabIs  ornament, 

is  pupil,  and  withHUal  heal 

lioe  to  apiNropriate  the  sage  lessooa, 

the  gay,  smiliag  old  man  gtadly  gave. 

t,  ha  honored  thus,  requited  him : 

tbe  IbltowiBg  ahd  ealamitoeb  yean 

il  tbe  hours  of  his  captivity. 

ALHADKA. 

A  be  framed  this  picture?  and  aaaided 
ualawful,  spsU,  or  talisman  I 

ALTAR. 

It  span,  a  miglity  talisman  1 

perishable  nsaMry  of  the  doid 

i*d  by  love,  and  griei;  and  indSgnatkifel 

i  were  tbe  fbnna  within  his  brain, 

y  eyes,  when  shnt,  made  pictures  of  thmil 


Note  f,  page  8^,  9aL  1. 

swing  Scene,  ■■  unfit  for  the  stage,  was  taken 
I  Tragedy,  in  the  year  1797,  and  pabliahed 
yrinl  Bdladfl.  Bat  this  work  having  been 
;  of  print,  I  have  been  advised  to  reprint  it, 
a  to  die  leooiid  Scene  of  Act  die  Fourth,  p. 


&ter  THUHA  obd  SnJiA. 


id,  be  spake  of  you  flunillariy, 

le  and  Alvat*s  common  fbster-Biotber. 

ICLMA. 

leasinga  on  tbe  man,  whoe*er  he  Jie^ 

rin*d  your  names  with  mine !  O  my  sweet  LadT* 

m  as  I  think  of  those  dear  times, 

you  tvro  little  ones  would  stand,  at  eve, 

Ji  side  of  my  chalk-,  an^  make  me  learii 

I  bad  learnt  in  the  day ;  and  bow  to  talk 

tie  phrase;  then  bid  h>e  sing  to  yon— 

eke  like  beaven  to  come,  than  what  Aas  been! 

TEkSSA. 
at  entraaoe,  Selma  T 

fKLMA. 

Can  no  one  hear?  It  is  a  perileas  talal 


■ELMA. 

My  husband's  Ikthsr  told  it 
l^bor  old  Sesina— angels  rest  his  soul  t 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  could  fell  and  saw 
With  lusty  arm.    You  know  that  huge  round  beam 
Which  props  the  hanging  wall  of  the  old  Chapel  ? 
tMdrth  tha^tree,  while  yet  it  was  a  tree. 
He  found  a  baby  wrapt  in  mosses,  lined 
With  thistle-besrds,  and  such  small  locks  of  wool 
As  hang  on  brambles.    Well,  he  brought  him  home. 
And  reared  him  at  the  then  Lord  Valdes*  cost. 
And  so  the  babe  grew  up  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy,  hut  most  unteschaMe— 
He  aever  teamt  a  prayer,  nor  told  a  bead. 
But  knew  the  names  of  birds,  and  mock'd  their  potea. 
And  whistled,  as  he  were  a  bird  himself: 
AndaM  the  autumn  *t  was  bis  only  |rtay 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  plant  them 
With  earth  aod  wainr  on  the  stumps  of  treea. 
A  Friar,  wbd  gathered  simples  in  the  wood, 
A  gray-hair'd  man,  be  loved  this  little  boy : 
Tbe  boy  loved  him,  and.  when  the  firiar  taught  Ijim, 
He  soon  coutd  write  with  the  pen ;  and  ttom  that  time 
Lived  chiefly  at  the  Convent  or  the  Castle. 
Bo  he  became  a  rare  and  learned  youth: 
But  O!  poor  wretch!  be  read,  and  iead,  and  read. 
Till  his  brsin  tum*d ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  hid  onlawfhl  thougfau  of  many  things: 
And  ihiMifik  be  pray'd,  he  never  loved  to  prty 
With  holy  saen,  nor  in  f  holy  piaee. 
But  yet  his  speech,  it  Was  so  soft  and  sweet. 
The  late  Lord  Vakles  ne'er  was  wearied  with  biak 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  the  ebapel 
They  stood  together,  chained  in  deep  dlseonrse. 
The  earth  heaved  under  them  with  such  a  groan. 
That  the  wall  totter'd,  and  had  well-nigh  Ikllea 
IU|ht  on  their  heads.    My  Lord  was  sorely  frigblaa*d ; 
A  fever  seiaM  him,  and  he  made  coafessioa 
Of  all  the  heretical  and  lawless  talk 
Whidh  brought  this  Judgment :  so  the  youth  was  sdaM 
And  east  into  that  hole.    My  husband's  Mm 
BobVd  like  a  child— It  aintost  broke  his  heaH: 
And  once  as  he  was  working  near  this  dvageAii, 
He  heard  a  voice  distinctly ;  t  was  the  youth's. 
Who  sung  a  dolefUl  song  about  green  fields. 
How  sweet  it  were  on  lake  or  wide  savanna 
TV>  hunt  for  food,  and  be  a  naked  man. 
And  wander  up  and  down  at  liberty. 
He  always  doted  on  the  yoath,  and  now 
His  love  grew  desperate ;  and  deiyiag  death, 
He  made  that  cunning  entrance  I  dsaerlbad. 
And  the  young  man  escaped. 


(Wililibia44 


■TiiaBweetUle: 
Such  as  would  lull  a  listening  diild  to  sleepb 
His  rosy  foce  besoil'd  with  unwiped  tears. 
And  what  became  of  him  T 

8KLMA. 

He  went  on  shipboard 
With  those  boM  voyagera  who  made  discovery 
Of  golden  lands.    8esiha%  younger  brother 
Went  likewiee,  and  when  he  returaM  to  BpaiO) 
He  told  Sesina,  that  the  poor  road  youth. 
Boon  after  they  arrived  in  that  new  world. 
In  spite  of  his  dissuasion,  selaed  a  boat. 
And  aU  alone  set  sail  by  silent  moooUght 
Xjp  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea,  _      _ 

And  be'er  was  heard  of  more :  but  *ti«  snppoatd, 
m  lived  and  died  among  the  savage  men. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 


IN  TWO  PART& 


n^  99 fi  Xf^  rii«8r«  Xiyuv  xu/tUPH  h  fiff. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  form  of  the  ibnowing  dnouitic  poem  ii  in  hmn- 
ble  imitatioa  of  the  Winter*!  Tale  of  ShAkipeare, 
except  that  I  have  called  the  fint  part  a  Prelude  in- 
atead  of  a  firrt  Act,  aa  a  loniewhat  nearer  reiem- 
Uance  to  the  plan  of  the  ancients,  of  which  one 
apedmen  is  left  m  in  the  iEschylian  Trilogy  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Orestes,  and  the  Eumenides.  Though 
a  matter  of  form  merely,  jret  two  plays,  on  diflerent 
periods  of  the  same  tale,  might  seem  less  bold,  than 
an  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  first  and 
aecond  act  This  is,  however,  in  mere  obedience  to 
custom.  The  eflect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all  de- 
pend on  the  Time  of  the  interval ;  but  on  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  inter- 
nal of  twen^  hours  between  the  acts  would  have  a 
worse  eflbct  (Le.  render  the  imagination  less  disposed 
to  take  the  position  required)  than  twenty  years-  in 
other  cases.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  well  content  if 
my  readers  will  take  it  up,  read  and  judge  it,  aa  a 
Christmas  tale. 


CHARACTERS. 


MEN. 
Emikick,  icsvrptii^  Jtu^  of  lUyria. 
IUai  KiuPEiLi,  on  Myrkm  Ckirfktm. 
CAaunii,  Son  of  KiupnlL 
Ciu^r  Raoozu,  a  MditaTf/  Commander 

WOMAN. 
Zapolta,  Queen  of  Ittyria, 


ZAPOLYA. 

PART  L 

THE  PRELUDE,  ENTITLED,  «  THE  USURP- 
ER'S FORTUNE.*' 

SCENE  I. 

Froid  tfikt  Poloee  wHk  a  magmfead.  CoUmMnSe.  On 

one  mde  a  wdliktry  Quard-Hotut,   Sentries  pacing 

backward  and  forward  before  the  Palace,    Cbkf 

RAOOVEhai  thedoor  of  the  (htard-Houee,aM  looking 

forwarde  at  eome  object  in  the  diglanee. 

CHEP  EAOOZIL 

Mt  aym  deceive  me  not,  it  must  be  he ! 
Who  but  our  ehieC  my  more  tfaao  Ihdier,  who 


But Raab  Kiuprili  moves  with  Mu:k  a  gait! 
Lo !  e*en  this  eager  and  unwonted  haste 
But  agitatea,  not  quells,  its  m^)eety. 
My  patron!  my  commander!  yes,  'tis  he! 
Call  out  the  guaids.    The  Loid  Kiuprili 

Dntma  beat,  etc  the  Chtard  tame  out 

KlUPEIU. 


EAAB  KiuPRiu  {making  a  eignted  to  etop  the  drmne, 
Silence !  enough!  This  is  no  time,  young  finend! 
For  ceremonious  dues.    This  summoning  dnnii, 
Th'  airshatteiing  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's 
Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereign's  ear. 
Soldiers,  'tis  well !  Retire !  your  general  greets  jeiw 
His  loyal  feUow-warriors.  [Owarde  rtlka^ 

CHEF  EAOOZZL 

Pfeirdon  my  surprise. 
Thus  sudden  from  the  carop»  and  unattended! 
What  may  these  wonders  prophesy  f 

EAAB  KIUPEILI. 

Tellmefiii^ 
How  iares  the  king?  His  miuesty  still  lives f 

CHEF  EAOOZZI. 

We  know  no  otherwise ;  but  Emerick's  friends 
(And  none  but  they  approach  him)  scoff  at  hope. 

RAAl  KIUPRIU. 

Ragoizi !  I  have  rear'd  thee  finom  a  child. 
And  a$  a  child  I  have  rear'd  thee.    Whence  thii  at 
Of  mystery  7  That  face  was  wont  to  open 
Clear  as  the  morning  to  me,  showing  aU  things. 
Hide  nothing  from  me. 

CHEF  EAOOZZI. 

0  most  loved,  most  honor'd. 

The  mystery  that  struggles  in  my  looks, 
Betray'd  my  whole  tale  to  thee,  if  it  told  thee 
That  I  am  igiMrant;  but  iear  the  worst 
And  mystery  is  contagious.    All  things  here 
Are  full  of  motion :  imd  yet  all  is  silent: 
And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  vridi  fimii 
EAAB  KiuPEiu  {hiM  hand  to  hie  Aeorf). 

1  have  trembling  proof  within,how  true  thou  speabA 

CHEF  EAOOZZL 

That  the  prince  Emerick  feasts  the  soldiery. 
Gives  splendid  arms,  pays  the  commanders'  debM^ 
And  (it  is  whisper'd)  by  swoni  promises 
Makes  himself  debtor— hearing  this,  thou  hast  hand 
All  (Then  in  a  enbdned  amd  eaddemed  miBei 

But  what  my  Lord  will  learn  too  aooo  hinselC 

EAAB  KIUPEIU. 

Ha  .*— Well  then,  let  it  come  !   Worse  scarce  en 


letter,  written  by  the  trembling  band 
lOf  imral  Andreas,  ci^  me  fiom  the  camp 


ZAPOLYA. 


t7 


iraediate  prewnoe.    It  ftppointi  me, 

en,  and  Emerick,  guardiam  of  the  raalm, 

lie  royal  in&nt     Day  by  day, 

r  Zapolya*!  molhing  cam,  the  king 

nly  to  behold  one  pieckyiii  boon, 

1  hk  life  breathe  Ibrth  a  lather's  lilUdhg. 

CHKF  KAQOtZh 

er  yoo,  my  Loid,  that  llebrew  leech* 
ice  so  miu:h  diitemper'd  ytm  ? 

EAAS  ElUPftlU. 

Bamoif 
m  for  a  tpy:  but  the  proof  fiuling 
•urteooily,  1  own,  than  pleased  niyaelfX 
Da  from  the  camp^ 

CHKT  BAOOZtL 

To  him  in  chief 
jnerick  tmsti  his  royal  brother's  health. 

RAAB  Kfuniu. 
hing,  I  eoiOiire  yoa  I  What  of  hbhf 

cBxr  aAoozzL 
np  of  words  beyond  a  soldier's  cunning, 
jgi  and  wrinkled  brow,  he  smiles  and  whis- 
pers! 

dark  words  of  women's  fimdes ;  hints 
rere  a  useless  and  cruel  aeal 
I  djrtng  man  of  any  hope, 
r  Tain,  that  soothes  him :  and,  in  fine, 
U  chance  of  offipring  from  the  Queen. 

EAAB  EIVrBIU. 

omous  snake !  My  heel  was  on  its  head* 
1 !)  I  did  not  crush  it ! 

CUXF  &AQOZZI. 

Nay,  he  lean 
wiU  not  long  survive  her  husband. 

BAAB  KIUPKIU. 

treason !  Even  this  brief  delay 
kes  me  an  accomplice— —(If  he  live), 

[f$  morning  toward  tkt  paHaoe. 
t  live  and  know  me,  all  may 

CUXF  BAOOZZI. 

Halt!  [Steps  Ur. 
of  death,  my  Lord !  am  I  commanded 
all  ingress  to  the  palace. 

BAAB  KIITPEILL 

Thou! 

CBKF  BAOOZZI. 

),  no  name,  no  rank  ezoepted-* 

BAlB  EIUFBIU. 

Thou! 

CHBF  BAOOZZI. 

>  of  mine,  O  take  it.  Lord  Khiptili! 
as  a  weapon  to  thy  hands, 
im  no  kmger.    Guardian  of  lUyria, 
to  thee,  'tis  worthless  lo  myself 
t  the  framer  of  my  nobler  being : 
I  there  live  one  virtue  in  niy  soul, 
orable  hope,  but  calls  thee  fiHher. 
thou  dost  resolve,  know  that  yoo  p^Ma 
ed  fiom  within,  that  each  access 
^d  by  arm'd  conspfratots,  waieh'd  by  mfflBM 
d  vnth  giAs,  and  hot  upon  the  spoU 
hat  ialse  promiser  still  trails  before  thsnk 
t  this  one  boon — reserve  my  lifo 
n  k)se  it  for  the  reahn  and  thee ! 

BAAB  KIOPBILL 

rt  if  rent  asunder.    O  mf  tomXrf,- 
myiia!  stand  I  heie  spelUoiBMl  f 

8         .  K9 


Did  my  King  love  me  *  Did  I  earn  his  lovef 
Have  we  embraced  as  brothers  would  embiacA  f 
Was  I  his  arm,  his  thunder-bolt?  And  now 
Must  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream  ? 
Or,  Uke  an  eagle,  whose  strong  wings  press  up 
Against  a  coiling  serpent's  fol^  can  I 
Strike  but  for  mockery,  and  with  resdess  beak 
Gore  my  own  breast  ? — RagoBD,  thou  art  fiuthAd  7 

CHRF  BAGOZZL  • 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  faith 
To  the  royal  line  of  Andreas. 

BAAB  KIUfBIU. 

Hark,  Ragooi! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  thing  ere  perpetration : 
Despair  akme  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Come  thou  with  me !  They  have  heard  nly  voice  hx 

flight. 
Have  foced  round,  terrorstruck.  and  fear'd  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  fell  punuers. 
Ha!  what  is  this! 

\madt  Flag  displayed  frmn  the  Touxr  of  the  Pal- 
ace: a  deaih-heU  toU$,  etc 
Vengeance  of  Heaven !  He  is  dead. 

COKF  BAOOZZI. 

At  length  dien  *tis  announced.    Alas!  I  fear. 
That  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signals. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI  {looking  foTwanU  anxiaadyy. 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fuUiU'd!  See  yonder! 
O  rank  and  ravenous  wolves!  the  death-bell  echoes 
Still  in  the  doleful  air — and  see !  they  come. 

CHEF  BAOOZZI. 

Precise  and  fiuthful  in  their  viUany, 
EveA  to  the  moment,  that  the  master  traitor 
Had  preordain'd  them. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Was  it  over-haste. 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  tbus  drops  iti  made,  and  blaaons  forth 
Their  infiunous  plot  even  to  an  idiot's 


CHXF  BAGOZZL 

Doubtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  usurp'd !  Heaveo's 

justice 
Bought  like  themwlves ! 

{During  thie  cmnersaHen  mteie  i$  heard,  aXjIrti 
eolemn  and  fimered,  and  then  ehangbig  tie 
tfiriied  and  triumphoL 

Being  equal  all  hi  crime, 
Do  you  press  on,  ye  spotted  parricides ! 
For  the  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtfVil, 
The  prise  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt  ? 

BAAB  KIUTBILL 

The  bad  man's  cunniiig  still  prepares  the  way 
For  its  own  outwitting.    I  appbud,  Ragoizi ! 

[Miuing  to  himtelf    then 
Raguza!  lapphud. 
In  thee,  the  virtuous  hope  that  dares  kx>k  onward 
And  keeps  the  life-spark  warm  of  future  action 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  patient  suflersnce. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  prudence  prompt  thee ; 
I  shall  not  misconceive  the  part  thou  pbyest. 
Mine  is  on  easier  part — to  brave  the  Usurper. 

[£nter  a  proceetum  t/  Emebick'b  Adherente^ 
NoUet,  Chieftaine,  and  SOdiere,  with  JIm|w. 
They  odfjonee  toward  the  frmi  ef  the  Stage, 

Kwnsumakteiheeigml  for  them  io 
T%e  Maeie  eeaeee. 
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LXADKK  or  THK  mOCXSSlON. 

Thid  Lord  Kiuprili ! — ^Weloime  fiom  the  camp. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Grmve  magistratei  and  chieftaiiw  of  Illyria! 

In  good  time  come  ye  hither,  if  ye  come 

Ai  loyal  men  with  honomUe  purpoae 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  moum'd ;  but  chiefly 

To  enforce  the  laat  commands  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  shield  the  quemi,  Zapolya :  haply  making 

The  mother's  joy  light  up  the  widow's 


LEADER. 

Oar  purpose  demands  speed.    Grace  our  procemion; 
A  warrior  best  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

■AAS  KIUPRIU. 

This  patent,  written  by  your  lawful  king 
(Lo !  his  own  seal  and  signature  attesting) 
Appoints  as  guardians  of  his  realm  and  oflspring, 
1^  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  and  myself. 

[FoeoM  of  Live  King  Emerick!  am  Emerick!  an 
Emerick! 

What  means  this  clamor  f  Are  these  madmen's  voices  7 
Or  is  some  knot  of  riotous  skuiderers  leagued 
To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  he  black  as  Hell  7  unmanly  cruelty. 
Ingratitude,  and  most  unnatural  treason !   [Afarmifrs. 
What  mean  these  murmurs  7  Dare  then  any  here 
Proclaim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor  ? 
One  that  has  taken  from  you  your  sworn  feith. 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe. 
Infamy  now,  oppression  in  reversion. 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  curse  hereafter  7 

{Loud  murmur Bt  followed  by  cric9— 'Emerick  /  No 
Baby  Prince  !  No  Changelings  ! 

Yet  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  1  for  this 

Bled  for  your  safety,  conquer'd  for  your  honor ! 

Was  it  for  this,  Illyrians !  that  I  forded 

Your  thaw-swoln  torrents,  when  the  shouldering  ice 

Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stain'd  its  jagged  points 

With  gore  fiom  wounds,  I  felt  not  7  Did  the  blast 

Beat  on  this  body,  frost^nd-iamine-numb'd, 

TUi  my  hard  flesh  distinguish'd  not  iiMlf 

From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fellow-warriw  7 

And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 

And  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  firm-fboted  Peace, 

Uer  oountenance  twice  lighted  up  with  glory. 

As  if  I  had  charra'd  a  goddess  down  from  Heaven  7 

But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  fiom  the  throne 

Of  usurpotion ! 

[Murmurs  increase— -and  cries  of  Onward  !  onward  ! 

Have  you  then  thrown  oflf  shame. 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  loyal  subject. 
Throw  off  all  fear7   I  tell  ye,  the  &ir  trophies 
Valiantly  wrested  from  a  valiant  foe. 
Love's  natural  oflerings  to  a  rightful  king, 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  usurping  traitor. 
This  brother>blight,  this  Emerick.  as  robes 
Of  gold  pluck'd  from  the  images  of  gods 
Upon  a  sacrilegious  robber's  back. 

[During  As  last  four  lines,  enter  Lord  Caom ir, 
wtk  expressions  of  anger  and  alarm. 

CAIIMIR. 

Who  is  this  fkctioos  insolent,  that  dares  brand 
The  elected  King,  our  chosen  Emerick  7 

[SiarU — then  approadung  wilk  timid  respseL 
lif  ftthar! 


RAAB  KIUPRILI  (tuming  away), 

Casimir!  He,  he  a  traitor! 

Too  ioon  indeed,  Ragoni !  have  I  learnt  it    [AsA. 

CASIMIR  (witA  reoerenee). 
My  &ther  and  my  Lord ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

I  know  thee  not ! 

LEADER. 

Yet  the  remembrancing  did  sound  right  filiaL 

RAAB  KlUPRlU. 

A  holy  name  and  words  of  natural  dnty 
Are  blasted  by  a  thankless  traitor's  utteranee. 

CASIMIR. 

O  hear  me.  Sire !  not  lightly  have  I  sworn 

Homage  lo  Emerick.   Illyria's  sceptre 

Demands  a  manly  hand,  a  warrior's  grsapb 

The  queen  Zapolya's  self<expected  odipring 

At  least  is  doubtful :  and  of  all  <nir  nobles^ 

The  king  inheritiiig  his  brother's  heart. 

Hath  honor'd  us  the  most.     Your  rank,  my  Lord! 

Already  eminent,  ia— all  it  can  bo     » 

Confirraed  :  and  me  the  king's  grace  hath  appointed 

Chief  of  his  council  and  the  lord  higlHMeward. 

RAAB  KIDPRIU. 

(Bought  by  a  bribe !)  I  know  thee  now  still  less. 

OASiMiR  {struggling  with  his  paedon). 
So  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili 's  blood  ^ws  here. 
That  no  power,  aave  that  holy  name  of  &ther. 
Could  shield  the  man  who  so  dbhoncNr'd  me. ' 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

The  son  of  Raab  Kiuprili !  a  bought  bond-slave. 
Guilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  a  gay  parrot, 
School'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  usurp'd  titles, 
And  scream,  Long  live  king  Elmerick ! 

LEADER. 

Ay,  King  Emerick! 
Stand  back,  my  Lord !  Lead  us,  or  let  us  pesi. 

SOLDIEIb 

Nay,  let  the  general  speak ! 

SOLDIERS. 

Hear  him!  Hear  him! 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Hear  me. 
Assembled  lords  and  warriors  of  Illyria, 
Hear,  and  avenge  me !  Twice  ten  years  have  I 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honor'd  by  the  king. 
Beloved  and  trusted.    Is  there  one  among  ]rou. 
Accuses  Raab  Kiuprili  of  a  bribe  7 
Or  one  fiilae  whisper  in  his  sovereign's  ear  t 
Who  here  dare  charge  me  with  an  orphan's  rights 
Out&ced,  or  widow's  plea  left  undefended  f 
And  shall  I  now  be  Iwanded  by  a  traitor, 
A  bought  bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  siy  son 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Hensbane  and  aconite  on  a  mother's  grave  7 
The  undeiling  accomplice  of  a  robber. 
That  fiom  a  widow  aiid  a  widow's  of&pring 
Would  steal  their  heritage  7  To  God  a  rebel. 
And  lo  the  common  father  of  his  country 
A  recreant  ingrate ! 

CASIMIR. 

Sre !  your  words  grow  dangerooR 
High-flown  romantic  foncies  ill-beseem 
Your  age  and  wisdom.    Tis  a  stateaman*s  virtosb 
To  guard  his  oonntry's  safety  by  what 
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lay  be  protected— come  wfast  wiU 
moinkt'  moimls! 

KAAB  nuFBiu  (ftnde). 

Ha!  the  elder  BnitDi 
I  tool  iiQo,  though  hii  wosm  repented. 
Baled  not  fAeir  baaeneM. 

[Skuit,  tmd  drowt  tit  noord. 
Infiunena  changeling  I 
hk  inaiant,  and  awear  lofalty, 
ct  obedience  to  tfajr  lOTereign'a  will; 
le  apirit  of  departed  Andieaa, 

tirfst  etc  ruak  to  nUerpote ;  dvrmg  ffta  fttamft 


the  gnard !  Ragoni !  aeiie  the 

?  Ha! {With  lowered  voice,  al  the  tame 


ime  with  <me  kutd  wukiiig  eigne  to  ike  guard 

Vwm  on,  frienda!  to  the  palace. 
c  rerommeneee, — Jlie  Proceeeion  paeeee  into 
ke  Paieee^ — Daring  wkick  Hate  Em  KRICK  and 
Kiursiu  rtgard  each  elker  tledfuUy. 

'EMXHICK. 

Raab  Kiaprili?  What !  a  frther^i  awnd 
hia  own  aoa*e  breast  ? 


itky 


KA^  KIUPRIU. 

T  would  be  best  excuae  him. 
Prince  Emerick.    /  algore  him. 


EMZaiCK. 

ny  thanka,  then,  that  I  haTe  commenced 
to  which  the  free  voice  of  the  noblea 
U*d  me,  and  the  people,  by  regarda 
and  grace  to  Raab  Kiupnli't  houae  t 

KAAB  KinrRiu. 
ght  hadat  thou.  Prince  Emerick,  to  beitow 
them? 

EimticK. 
t  right  darea  Kiuprili  queatian  me  f 

KAAl  KiurRiu. 
ht  common  to  all  loyal  aulgecta-^ 

duty !  Aa  the  realm's  co-regent, 
sd  by  our  sovereign's  last  five  act, 

himaelf —  [Gra^jdng  the  Patent 

BMBUCK  (wiA  a  conlemptuoue  eneer). 
Ay ! — Writ  in  a  delirium ! 

BAAl  KIUPRIU. 

■e  ask,  by  whose  authority 

eas  to  the  sovereign  waa  refused  me  ! 

KMERICK. 

le  authority  dared  the  general  leave 
p  and  army,  like  a  fugitive  f 

BAAl  KIUPBIU. 

ve,  who,  with  victory  for  his  comrade, 
nyejrwlf  upon  the  face  of  death ! 
re,  with  no  other  fisar,  than  bodementa 
elated  in  a  loyal  purpoae— 
ommand.  Prince !  of  siy  king  and  thine, 
came ;  and  now  again  require 
«  of  Queen  Zapolya;  and  (the  Statea 
tk  convened)  that  thou  dost  show  at  laige, 
I  ground  of  defect  thou*st  dared  annul 
'  King's  last  and  solemn  act— hast  dared 
the  throne,  of  whidi  the  law  had  named, 
■cknce  should  have  made  ifaee,  a  proiactor. 


KuraiicK. 
A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  sulgect's  queatiaiiing! 
Yet  for  thy  past  well-doing— «nd  because 
Tis  hard  to  erase  at  once  the  fond  belief 
Long  cherish*d,  that  lllyiia  had  in  thee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slave,  but  a  Roman  lover 
Of  her  true  weal  and  fifeedom— and  fi>r  this,  too, 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  to  the  broad  day-light 
And  fbstoring  breeae  of  glory,  all  deaervinga, 
I  still  had  placed  Ikee  foremost. 

BAAB  KlUPBILI. 

Prince!  I  listeiL 

KMEBICK. 

Unvrillingly  I  tell  thee,  that  Zapolya, 

Madden'd  with  grief^  her  erring  hopes  proved  idto 

CASnilB. 

Sire!  speak  the  whole  truth !  Say,  her/raMd!f  detodadl 

KMEBICK. 

According  to  the  sworn  attests  in  council 

Of  her  physician 

BAAB  KiuTBiu  (aeide). 

Yes!  the  Jew,  Banoni 

KMEBICK. 

Under  the  imminent  risk  of  death  she  lies. 

Or  irrecovemble  loss  of  reason, 

If  known  friend's  fiice  or  voice  renew  the  fiensy. 

CASIMIB  {to  KlDTBIU). 

Trust  me,  my  Lord !  a  woman's  trick  has  duped  yon— 
Us  too— but  most  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 
Even  for  his  own  fair  fiune,  his  grape  prays  bowly 
For  her  recovery  that  (the  Statea  convened) 
She  may  take  counserof  her  fiiends. 

KMEBICK. 

Right,  Caaimir! 
Receive  my  pledge,  Lord  General.    It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  to  appear  and  voice  her  claims ; 
Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  the  viriser  coutm) 
With  all  the  past  pass'd  by,  as  fimiily  quarrels. 
Let  the  Queen-Dowager,  with  unblench'd  honour 
Reaume  her  state,  our  first  Hlyrian  matron. 

BAAB  KIUPBILL 

Prince  Emerick!  you  «peaJi;  fairly,  and  your  pledge  too 
Is  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honest  meaning. 

CASIMIB. 

My  Lord!  you  scarce  know  half  his  grace's  goodnMi. 

The  wealthy  heiress,  high-born  ftir  Sandta, 

Bred  in  the  convent  of  our  noble  ladies, 

Her  relative,  the  venemUe  abbeas. 

Hath,  at  hia  grace'a  urgence,  woo'd  and  won  ffar  ma. 

KMEBICK. 

Long  may  the  race,  and  long  may  that  name  fkmiidi. 
Which  your  heiuic  deeds,  brave  chief,  have  rendered 
Dear  and  illustrious  to  all  true  Hlyrians! 

BAAB  Kiuruu  (stem/jr). 
The  longest  line,  that  ever  tracing  herald 
Or  found  or  feign'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  80ul« 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  coraparisoot 
And  with  the  soul,  the  conscience  is  coeval, 
Yea,  the  soul's  easence. 

KMKBICK. 

Conscience,  good  my  Lord, 
Is  but  the  pulse  of  reason.    Is  it  consdenoe. 
That  a  fi«e  nation  shouM  be  handed  down. 
Like  the  di^l  clods  beneath  our  feet,  by  ehasoa 
And  the  blind  kw  of  lineagef  That  whether 
Or  man  BMturad,  a  wiaa  man  on  an  VdaiQ^ 
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Hero  or  natural  coward,  diall  have  guidance 

Of  a  free  people*!  deatiny ;  ■book!  fiill  oat 

In  the  mere  lottery  of  a  reckleai  nature. 

Where  few  the  priaei  and  the  blanki  are  eountleii  T 

Or  haply  that  a  natkm'i  &te  ahould  hang 

On  the  bald  accident  of  a  midwife'i  handling 

The  aoclcMed  niturat  of  an  inAnt*t  ikull  7 

CAIIMIK. 

What  better  claim  can  lOTereign  wish  or  need. 
Than  the  free  voice  of  men  who  love  their  country  T 
ThoM  chiefly  who  have  fought  fbr't?  Who,  by  right. 
Claim  for  their  monarch  one,  who  having  obey'd 
80  hath  belt  learnt  to  govern ;  who,  having  ■ufler'd, 
Can  feel  for  each  brave  miflerer  and  reward  him  ? 
Whence  sprang  the  name  of  Emperor  7  Waa  it  not 
j^  Natara*8  fiat  7  In  the  storm  of  triumph, 
'Mid  warriors*  shouti,  did  her  oracular  voice 
Make  itself  heard :  Let  the  commanding  spirit 
Possess  the  station  of  command ! 

KAAB  Kiormiu. 

Prince  Emerick, 
Tour  cause  will  prosper  best  in  jrour  own  pleading. 

KMCftiCK  (aside  to  Casimir). 
Ragoisi  was  thy  school-mate— a  bold  spirit ! 
Bind  him  to  us !— -lliy  fitther  thaws  apace ! 

[ThenaUmd, 
Leave  us  awhile,  my  Lord! — Your  friend,  RagoBd, 
Whom  you  have  not  yet  seen  since  his  return. 
Commands  the  guard  to-day. 

[Casimir  rttirtt  to  the  Ouard-Houee  {  and  after  a 
time  appears  be/are  it  with  Chkf  Raoozzi. 

We  are  alone. 
What  further  pledge  or  proof  desires  Kiuprili  7 
Then,  with  your  assent 


RAAB  KIUTRILI. 

Mistake  not  for  assent 
Tlie  unquiet  silence  of  a  stem  Resolve, 
Tbrottling  the  impatient  voice.    I  have  heard  thee. 

Prince! 
And  I  have  watch'd  thee,  too ;  but  have  small  fiuth  in 
A  pUusible  tale  told  with  a  flitting  eye. 

[Emxrick  turns  as  aboui  to  call  for  the  Ouard. 
In  the  next  moment  I  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  thou  art  in  mine.    Stir  but  a  step. 
Or  make  one  sign — ^I  swear  by  this  good  iword, 
Hum  diest  that  instant 


Ha,  ha!->Well,  Sir!— Concloda  your  honUy. 
ftAAB  KI17PRIU  (in  a  somewhat  suppressed  voice.) 

A  tale  which,  whether  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 

Against  all  means  of  proof,  detects  itself 

The  Queen  mew'd  up-— this  too  from  anxjous  care 

And  love  brought  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 

Widi  the  discovery  of  her  pkM  to  rob  thee 

Of  a  rigfatAil  thnoe !— Aifark  how  the  scorpion,  Fa]s»- 

hood. 
Coils  immd  in  iti  ofwn  perplexity,  and  fixte 
Its  fting  in  itt  own  head ! 


Wouldst  thou  have  ptlfer*d  fiom  our  scbool-bo]fi 

themes 
These  shallow  sophisms  of  a  popular  oftoiee  f 
What  people  7  How  convened  7  or,  if  convened. 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 
To  win  or  wield  them  7  Better,  O  fiir  better 
Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  mountains. 
And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 
Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  atid  the  volleying  air, 
Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee,  King  Emerick ! 
By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  powci^ 
TV>  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 
Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 
In  its  miuestic  channel,  is  man's  task 
And  the  true  patriot's  glory !  In  all  else 
Men  safolier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 
When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  whirl  of  crowdi 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  ofl 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home. 
To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  retum'd. 

KMRRicK  {aloud). 

b't  thus,  thou  Moflfst  the  people  !  moat  of  all. 
The  soldien,  the  defenden  of  the  people  7 

RAAR  KtVPRILI  (oloud). 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  notion. 

For  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enormous  bubble ! 
Is  blown  and  kept  atofl,  or  biinit  and  shattered 
By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  leuxl  soldiery ! 
Chiefly  of  such,  as  f>om  the  frontiers  fiur 
(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true  warriors). 
In  raidc  licentious  idleness  beleaguer 
City  and  court,  a  venom'd  thorn  i*  the  side 
Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and  tyrant, 
Still  ravening  for  fresh  largess !  but  with  such 
What  title  cLoim'st  thou,  save  thy  birth  7  What  merili 
Which  many  a  Uegeman  may  not  plead  as  well. 
Brave  though  I  grant  thee  7  If  a  life  outlabor'd 
Head,  heart,  and  fortwiate  arm,  in  viratch  and  war, 
For  the  land's  &me  and  weal ;  if  large  aoquesl^ 
Made  honest  by  th'  aggretrion  of  the  foe 
And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  us  safety ; 
If  victory,  doubly-wreathed,  whose  undeNgariand 
Of  laurel-leavea  looks  greener  alid  more  sparkling 
Through  the  gray  olive-branch ;  if  these,  Prinee 

rick! 
Give  the  true  title  to  the  throne,  not 
No !  (let  niyria,  let  the  infklel  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  us !)  I, 

1  were  the  rightful  sovereign  I 


Ay !  to  the  mark ! 

Raai  Kiupeili  (aloud):  [he  and  Emkrick  stand- 
ing  at  eqm-diskutos  from  the  Palace  aUsd 
the  Quard-House. 

Ha^  dMNi  befiaved  thine  own  tola,  hwlBl  dMNi/ncMrf 
Thyaalf  the  righifiil  ancoawir  of 


I  have  ftitfa 
That  thou  both  think'st  and  hopest  it   Fair  Zapoly^ 
A  provident  lady — 

lAAR  Kiuraiu. 
Wretch,  beneath  all  anawar' 

nmicK. 
OOen  at  ODoe  the  royal  bed  and  throne! 

RAAR  KIUPRIU. 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  glory. 
Yet  foved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  trust-worthy, 
Is  more  than  to  be  king ;  but  see !  thy  rage 
Fights  with  thy  fear.    I  will  relieve  thee!  Ho! 

[TotheGwmi. 


Not  for  dqr  iwovd,  but  to  entrap  diee,  mflkn  * 

no 


ZAPOLYA. 
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Thm  kiv  '  ^^  Ikm'd— Guard— bo!  from  the 


TV  Gmard  pott  fnm  ike  Gmard-Hoiue  with 
Chkp  RAflom  flf  fftor  head,  and  iktm  a 
fnm  At  nriaw    Ch«f  Raooxzi  i2e- 

KlUPBIU*! 


O  agooj!  (7b  Emksiok).  Aire,  hear  me! 

(TV  Kiunuu*  mibo  tumafnm  Urn. 
Hear  me,  Father! 


nhkemaireit  diat  trahor  and 

m»  pleadi  fcrJUf  life,  airilbH  at  mine,  hk  ■oyerdgn*!. 

BAABKIUPmiLL 

Ai^  co-fegent  of  the  reabn,  I  stand 

ADMoable  to  none  nva  to  die  Statea, 

Met  in  doe  oouna  of  law.    But  y  are  bond<alavet, 

Tft  wittie«  fe  that  befcre  God  and  man 

1  b«e  impeach  Lord  Emerick  of  fonl  treason, 

Andonitroog  gnmnda  attaint  him  with  raspiciQO 

or 


ICK. 

Henoe  with  the  madman! 

BAABKIITPmiLL 

Tour  Qoeen't  murder, 
ne  nijral  orphan'a  murder:  and  to  the  death 
Di^  him,  as  a  Qnant  and  nmrper. 

iBmrwi  tf  hy  Raoozzi  tmd  ike  Chord, 


Eratwiee  the  nm  hath  liMn,  by  mjr  iceptra 
tiat  inmlenfe  ahaU  be  avenged. 


Obanidihim! 
in&mf  win  cradi  me.    O  ibr  my  take, 
luBt  wBf  hege  lotd ! 

SMEBics  (tooryUljf). 

What.*  toihearmyf 
Bt  aim,  ymmg  fiiend !  Noo^t  ihall  be  done  in  anger. 
Tbe  child  o'erpowen  the  man.    In  this  emeigence 
I  Boit  liko  eoonael  ibr  us  bodk    Retire. 

[Exit  CAsmn  m  agitatiom. 

SHKBICK  (olons,  looks  at  a  CdUndar). 
TW  changeful  pbnec,  now  in  her  decay, 
Bifs  down  at  msdnight,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
WSdi  her  shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
Cvsed  by  the  last  kx>k  of  the  waning  moon ; 
And  my  bright  destiny,  with  sharpen'd  horns, 
SUll  greet  me  ftartess  in  the  new4xim  crescent 

[Exit 

vfcodtd  Pant,  am 


EaUr  Zatolta,  witk  aa  Ijrfmd  ta  ktr 

XAPOLTA. 

Rndi,  dear  one!  hush!  My  trembling  arm  disturbs 

thee! 
iVou,  die  Fkutector  of  die  helplem!  thou, 
IVs  widow's  Husband  and  die  orphan's  Fadier. 
Direct  my  steps!  Ah  whither?  O  send  down 
Thy  angel  to  a  houseleai  babe  and  mother, 
Dinren  fcrth  into  the  cruel  widemess! 
^■h.  sweet  one!  Thou  art  no  Hagar's  oApring: 

thou  art 
The  rightlhl  heir  of  an  anointed  Ung ! 
What  aaunds  are  thosef  It  is  the  vesper  chant 
Of  laboring  nao  rotnining  10  diair  hoBM ! 

>!  Ha«M^haMinlyFyliar! 


And  let  this 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  wings 

To  hide  and  shield  us!  Scart'st  thou  in  diy  slumbersf 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.    Hush ! 

Betray  not  thy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  eeiae  thee, 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they'll  believe 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.    Ha!  whatf  A  soldier t 

{Skt  tIarU  back-~ttnd  enter  Chef  ^^'¥fn% 


.pedl 


CHEF  BAGOZZI. 

Sure  Heaven  befriends  us.  Well !  he  hath 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treachery 

From  forth  its  lurking-hole  in  die  heart    "Rageni! 

•*  O  hraoe  Ragatn!  Count!  Commander!  What  nsCr 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing!  a  poor  nothing! 

Merely  to  play  the  underihig  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  KiupriU !  His  own  son — muustwui! 

Tyrant !  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  good  hour 

Will  I  repay  diee,  for  that  thou  thooght'st  aie  too 

A  serviceable  villain.    Could  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelligence  of  die  queen : 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAFOLTA  {coming  ftarfvUy  forward^ 

Art  diou  not  Ragooil 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

The  Queen !  Now  then  the  miracle  is  ftdl ! 

1  see  Heaven's  wisdom  in  an  over>inatch 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  madam,  haste ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Stay!  Oh,  no!  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  thee !  * 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Otk,  pi^  us, 

And  be  not  treacherous!  {Kneeting 

CHEF  RAGOZZI  (ratstf^  her). 
Madam !  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

But  tyrants  have  a  hundred  ejres  and  arms ! 

CHEF  EAOOZZI. 

Take  courage,  madam !  Twere  too  horrible, 
(I  can  not  do*t)  to  swear  I'm  not  a  monster!—* 
Scarce  had  I  biarr'd  the  door  on  Raab  Kiuprili-* 

ZAPOLTA. 

Kiuprili!  howt 

CHEF  EAOOZZI. 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  it 
The  tyrant  call'd  me  to  him,  praised  my  seal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seem'd  right  zealous).  But  time  wastes :  in  iina 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trusdest  friends,  as  oouiien 
With  letters  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  once 
Flash'd  on  me.    I  disgiused  my  prisoner 

ZAPOLTA. 

What!  Raab  KiupriU? 

CHEF  EAOOZZI. 

Yes!  my  noble  general! 
I  sent  him  v/S,  with  Emerick's  own  packet. 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  follow  him 

ZAPOLYA. 

Ah,  how  ?  Is  it  joy  or  fear  ?  My  limbs  seem  sinking  !— 

CHEF  EAOOZZI  (iupporting  her). 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.    I  have  left  my  charger, 
A  gende  beast  and  fleet,  and  my  bojr's  mule. 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  Uke  a  bird. 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  mountaina. 
The  course  well  diread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  guesses, 
Or  scare  the  followers    Ere  we  reach  the  main  road, 
Hm  Lord  Kiuprili  will  have  sent  a  troop 
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To  eaooit  me.    Ofa*  thrice  happy  when  he  findi 
Tlie  treenira  which  I  ooovoy ! 

SAPOLTA. 

One  brief  moment 
That,  pnyfaig  ibr  itretigth  I  maj  Aom  itrength.  Hui 

hebe, 
fieeTen*!  eye  is  on  it,  and  iti  innocence 
li^  aa  a  prophet's  prayer,  strong  and  prevailing ! 
HintHgh  thee,  dear   babe!   the   inspiring  thought 

posMss'd  me, 
When  the  knid  clamor  rose,  and  all  the  pakce 
Enptied  itselA-Cfhey  sought  my  life,  Ragooi!) 
LQGe  a  swift  rfiadow  gliding,  I  made  Wiy 
To  the  deserted  chamber  of  my  Lord. — 

[7%0ii  fo  Oe  infkML 
AuA  Ihon  didst  kits  thy  fiither's  lifeleai  lips. 
And  in  thy  helpless  hand,  sweet  slmnberer ! 
Still  clasfi'st  the  signet  of  thy  royalty. 
As  I  removed  the  seid,  the  heavy  ami 
Drop!  from  the  couch  aslant,  and  the  stiff  finger 
Seem'd  pointing  at  my  feet     Provident  Heaven! 
Lo,  I  was  standing  on  the  secret  door. 
Which,   through   a   long  descent  where  all  sound 

perishes. 
Let  out  beyond  the  palace.    Well  I  knew  it     ' 
But  Andreat  framed  it  not!  He  was  no  ^lantt 

CHXP  &AGOCZI. 

HMte,  madam!  Let  me  take  this  pwckws  burden! 

[Hb  kmedt  Q9  ke  iaka  Um  chad. 

XAPOLTA. 

Take  him !  And  if  we  be  pmsved,  I  chatge  thee, 
flee  thou  and  leave  me !  Flee  and  save  thy  king! 

[Tken  oi  going  of,  Ae  Uok9  badi  on  Ike  jmbcB. 
Thou  tyrant's  den,  be  call'd  no  more  a  palace ! 
The  orphan's  angel  at  the  throne  of  Heaven 
Stands  up  against  thee,  and  there  hover  o*er  thee 
A  Queen's,  a  Mother's,  and  a  Widow's  cune. 
Henceforth  a  dragon's  haunt,  fear  and  suspicion 
Stand  sentry  at  thy  portals!  Faith  and  honor. 
Driven  fh>m  the  throne,  shall  leave  the  attainted  na- 
tion: 
And,  for  the  iniquity  that  tawes  in  thee. 
False  glory,  thirst  of  bkiod,  and  lust  of  nphie 
(Fateful  coi\juBction  of  m^ignant  planets). 
Shall  shoec  their  Mastments  on  die  land.  The  fhth«n 
Henceforth  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  yoang  men, 
And  when  they  ciy:  Lo?  a  mde  ekSd  is  bom! 
The  mother  shall  make  answer  with  a  groan. 
For  bloody  usurpation,  like  a  vulture, 
Shall  clog  ili  beak  within  lUyria's  heart 
Remorseleas  slaves  of  a  remorseleas  tyrant ! 
They  shaU  be  mock'd  with  mmmdM  of  liberty. 
And  liberty  shall  be  prodaim'd  alone 
To  thee,  O  Fire!  O  Pestilence!  O  Swoid ! 
Till  Vengeance  hath  her  filL — And  thou,  snatchM 

hence, 
(Agtm  to  CAe  inJfanL)  poor  fHendless  ftigitive!  wifli 

Mother's  wailing, 
Ofipring  of  Royal  Andreas,  shalt  retum 
With  trump  and  timbrel  clang,  and  popular  shout 
In  triumph  to  die  palace  of  diy  fathers!       [EttrntL 


PARTE. 


THE  SEX^UEU  ENTTTLtlD  "inffi:  tJSUltPi 

FATE." 


ADDmOirAK.  CRkBACiTXBa. 

MEN. 

Old  Bathort,  a  3foimtetiiepr. 

Bkthlen  Bathort,  the  Young  Primee  Amirm$,  m^ 

po$ed  Son  of  Old  Bdthonf, 
Lord  Rudolph,  a  CotaHer,  bm/Hend  to  ike  Qaees'i 

portym 
Laska,  Steward  to  Catimir,  betrothed  to  Gtftme, 
PttTALUTz,  an  Assoism,  ih  Emerid^e  em^ajf. 

WOMEN. 
Ladt  Sarolta,  Wife  of  Lord  Cammir, 
Gltcinx,  Orphan  Autghler  of  Chef  Ragcaai 

Between  the  flight  of  the  Queen,  and  the  civil  nm 
which  immediate^  followed,  and  in  which  Enieriek 
remained  the  victor,  a  space  of  twen^  yean  is  waf> 
posed  lo  have  ekipaed. 


ACT  L 
SCENE  t 

A  Momtainout  Comtiry,    Batrout^  Jnrfliiy  < 
the  end  ^  Ike  Stage. 

Elder  Lady  Sarolta  and  GLTcnrs. 

GLTCINS. 

Well,  dien !  our  round  of  charity  is  ImiBh'd. 
Rest,  Madam !  You  breathe  quick. 

sarolta. 

What!  tfrad,^ciMl 
No  delicate  court  dame,  but  a  mountaineer 
By  choice  no  leas  than  birth,  I  gladly 
Tha  good  strength  Nature  gave  me. 


lliat  liit  oonaft 


GLTCIKS. 

I 

Is  built  as  if  an  eagle  or  a  raven 
Had  chosen  it  for  her  neat 

«aroLta. 

So  many  we 
Tlie  sufibrings  which  no  human  aid  can  readi. 
It  needl  must  be  a  duty  dOuUy  iweet 
To  heal  the  lew  We  cab.    WeD!  let 


OLTCINS. 

There  t    [Pointing  to  BathorY*!  dwdlUng  JSiABbLTA 
antwering,  jtoiidi  to  where  tke  Hea  < 

sarolta. 
Here !  For  on  this  spot  Lord 
Took  his  last  leave.    On  yonder  mounlai&  iid|it 
I  lost  die  misty  image  which  so  long 
linger'd  or  seem'd  at  least  to  linger  on  it 

GLTCTIfB. 

And  what  if  even  now,  on  that  same  lidga, 

A  speck  should  rise,  and  still  enlarging^  langtheoini 

As  it  ckmib  downtvahls,  shape  ittelf  at  last 

To  a  numerous  cavalcade,  aiid  apnrriof  i 

Who  but  Sirolial  own  dear  Lanl  retvm'd 

FMII^highMlbMBfr 

lis 


ZAPOLYA. 


MS 


SASOLTA. 

TImmi  hast  hit  my  dumgfat! 
long  day,  from  yeHLBMgiom  to  eremng, 
lev  hope  fiiitter*d  about  my  heait. 
lie  qoendooB  craaturei !  little  Urn 
1  thingi  can  fuflBoe  to  mi^e  m  ha^py ; 
e  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
fUent  uk — Were  he  come,  then  should  I 
ne  bad  not  arriTed  just  one  day  earlier 
*  his  burtb4iay  here,  in  his  own  birth-place. 

OLTCINE. 

best  sporto  belike,  and  gay  processiona 

0  my  Lord  haTe  seemU  but  work-day  sights 
m)  with  those  the  royal  court  aflbrds. 

SAROLTA. 

snail  wish  lo  see  them.    A  spring  moming, 

1  wild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  binis, 
bright  jewelry  of  flowers  and  dew-drops 
rbed  drop  an  orb  of  glory  in  it), 

put  them  all  in  eclipse.  This  sweet  retirement 
■imir's  wish  akme  would  havo  made  sacrsd : 
*ood  truth*  his  loving  jealouqr 
command,  what!  had  else  entreated. 

OLTCIIfE. 

t  had  I  been  bom  Lady  Sarolta, 
edded  to  the  noblest  of  the  rsalm, 
tiful  besides,  and  yet  so  stately 

SAROLTA. 

innocent  flatterer ! 

GLTCHnE. 

Nay !  to  my  poor  fancy 
■al  court  would  seem  an  earthly  heaven, 
»r  such  Stan  to  shine  in,  and  be  gracious, 

BAROLTA. 

die  ignorsnt  distance  still  delude  us ! 

tcied  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  that  above  thee, 

ere  seIC  a  cold,  drear,  colorless  void) 

m  bek>w  aiyl  in  the  large,  becomes 

ght  blue  ether,  and  the  seat  of  gods ! 

Mt  this  broil  that  scared  you  from  die  dance? 

m  not  Laska  there :  he,  jrour  betroth*d  t 

GLYCIinE. 

dam !  he  was  there.    So  was  the  maypole, 
danced  round  it 

SAROLTA. 

Ah,  Glycine !  why, 
d  yon  dien  betroth  yourself  f 

OLTCINX. 

Because 
I  dear  lady  wish'd  it!  'twas  you  ask'd  me! 

SAROLTA. 

my  Lord's  request,  but  never  wish'd, 
r  afieetioaate  girl,  to  see  thee  wretdied. 
ww'st  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wift. 

OLTCINB. 

!  It  is  a  wife's  chief  duty,  madam, 
1  in  awe  of  her  husbaDd,.and  obey  him; 
un  sure,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
lall  treinhliBi 

SAROLTA. 

Not  widi  fear,  I  diink, 
still  modthim.  Bring  a  seat  from  die  toltage. 
GLTcmx  into  ike  cottage,  Sarolta  eonliaiief 
ker  epeeck,  looking  e^  her. 

Bg  above  thy  rank  diere  hangs  about  dieab 
diy  eoantenance,  diy  voice,  and  moCkMit'  ^ 


Yea,  e'en  in  thy  simplicity.  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  feminine  grace,  that  makes  me  feel 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  thee ! 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that — ^the  courage, 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  oft  to  give 
A,  new  soul  to  its  gendeness,  doth  prove  iImm  I 
Tbou  art  spfung  too  of  no  ignoble  blood. 
Or  there's  no  feith  in  instinct! 
[Angry  voicet  and  damar  wiUdn,  ro^tUer  GLTcmi^ 

OLTCINB. 

Oh,  madam !  there's  a  par^  of  your  servanfei. 
And  my  Lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  dieir  head. 
Have  come  to  search  for  old  Bathory's  son, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  young  man  *  'twas  he,  my  ladyt 
That  took  our  parts,  and  beat  oflf  the  intruders ; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  charge  him 
With  bad  words  of  Lord  Casimir  and  the  king. 
Pny  don't  believe  diem,  madam!  This  way!  Thkt 

way! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  here.  [CaBing  wiAmd 

SAROLTA. 

Be  calm,  Gljrcine. 
Enter  Lasra  and  ServanU  with  Old  Batbort. 

LASKA  {to  BaTHORT). 

We  have  no  concern  with  you !  What  needs  yow 
presence? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

What!  Do  you  think  I'll  sufler  my  brave  boy 
To  be  slander'd  by  a  set  of  coward-ruffians. 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice^ — ^yes,  mere  malice!-* 
To  tell  its  own  tale? 

[Laska  and  Semmle  bom  to  Lady  Sarouta 

SAROLTA. 

Laska!  What  may  this  mecnf 
LASKA  (pompoudy,  at  commencing  a  tet  tpeedk). 
Madam !  and  may  it  please  your  ladyship! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Bathory, 
Stands  charged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he. 
On  yester^ve,  being  his  lordship^s  birth-day, 
Did  traitorously  de&me  Lord  Casinur : 
The  lord  high-steward  of  the  rsalm,  moreover       ■ 

SAROLTA. 

Be  brief!  We  know  his  tides ! 

LASKA. 

And  morsover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emerick. 
And  furthermore,  said  witnesses  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  lordship's  servants; 
Tea,  insolendy  tore,  from  this,  your  huntsmsn. 
His  bodge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house. 
And  trampled  it  in  scoriL 

SAROLTA  (to  the  ServttnU  who  eforto  epeak^ 

You  have  had  your  spokesman . 
Where  is  the  young  man  thus  accused  ? 

OLD  lATHORT. 

I  knownots 
But  if  no  in  betide  him  on  the  mountains, 
He  will  not  long  be  absent ! 

■AROLTA. 

Thou  art  his  fedier  f 

OLD  BATHORY. 

None  ever  with  more  reascm  prized  a  son : 
Yet  I  hate  felsehood  more  duui  I  love  him. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  n^  ladft  presence, 
Witness'd  die  aflSray,  besides  these  men  of  maliet; 
And  if  I  swerve  fiom  truth 
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OLTCIlfB. 

Yet!  good  old  man! 
My  lady!  pny  believe  him ! 

81R0LTA. 

Huflh,  Glyane! 
Be  nleiit,  I  cimnnMnd  you.  [Then  to  Batboet. 

Speak !  we  hear  you ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

My  tale  ii  brieC    During  our  fettive  dance, 

Your  aervanti,  the  accuMia  of  my  aon, 

Ofier^d  groH  iniulti,  in  unmanly  lort, 

To  our  Tillage  maidena.    He  (could  he  do  lea  I) 

Roae  in  defence  of  outraged  modeaty. 

And  BO  peiBuasive  did  hia  cudgel  prove 

(Your  hectoring  aparka  ao  over  brave  lo  women 

Are  alwaya  oowaida),  that  they  aoon  took  flight. 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boaaten, 

Have  firamed  thia  tale,  out  of  aome  haaty  worda 

Which  their  own  threata  provoked. 

aAEOLTA. 

Old  roan!  you  talk 
Too  bluntly !  Did  your  aon  owe  no  reapect 
To  the  lively  of  our  houae  ? 

OLD  BATBOET. 

Even  auch  reapect 
Aa  the  aheep's  akin  ahould  gain  for  the  hot  wolf 
That  hath  begun  to  worry  the  poor  lamba ! 


Old  inaolent  ruffian ! 

OLTCINK. 

Pardon !  pardon,  madam ! 
I  aaw  the  whole  aflVay.    The  good  old  man 
Meana  no  oflence,  sweet  lady ! — You,  youTMlf^ 
Laaka !  know  well,  that  theae  men  were  die  ruffiana ! 
Shame  on  you! 

8AEOLTA  (ipeaib  wilk  t^letied  tmger). 
What!  Glycine!  Go,  retire! 

[£nC  Gltcink,  wtemmfiiBy, 
Be  it  then  that  theae  men  fruited.  Yet  youraeIC 
Or  better  atill  belike  the  maidena*  parenta. 
Might  have  oomplain'd  lo  ««.    Waa  ever  acceai 
Denied  you  T  Or  fi«e  audience  7  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  unfit  lo  puniah  our  own  aervanta  ? 

OLD  bathoet. 
So  then!  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patienoe! 
And  muat  the  gardener  leave  hia  aeedling  planlub 
Leave  hia  young  roaea  to  the  rooting  awine. 
While  he  goea  aak  their  maater,  if  perchance 

leiaure  aerve  to  aoooige  them  fiom  their  ravage  t 


LABKA. 

Ho !  Take  the  rode  clown  from  yoof  lady'a 
I  will  report  her  further  will ! 

baeolta. 

Wait,  then. 
Till  thou  haat  learnt  it!  Fervent,  good  old  man ! 
Forgive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  put  on 
A  lace  of  atemneai,  alien  to  my  meaning ! 

[Then  9peakM  to  the  Smttadi, 
Hence !  leave  my  preaence !  and  you,  Laaka !  mark 

me! 
Thoae  rioleri  are  no  longer  of  my  bouaehold ! 
If  we  but  ahake  a  dew-drop  ftom  a  roae. 
In  vain  would  we  repkce  it,  and  aa  vainly 
Reatore  the  tear  of  wounded  modeaty 
To  a  maiden*8  eye  fiuniliariied  to  licenaew— 
But 


LABKA  (oaicir). 

Yea,  now  'tia  oommg. 

baeolta. 
Brutal  aggreaaoia  fiiat,  then  baffled  daatarda. 
That  they  have  aought  to  piece  out  their  revenge 
With  a  tale  of  wordi  lured  from  the  lipa  of  anger, 
Stampa  them  moat  dangeroua;  and  till  I  warn 
Fit  meana  for  wicked  enda,  we  ahall  not  need 
Their  aervicea.    Diacharge  them !  You,  Bathory! 
Are  henceforth  of  my  bouaehold !  I  ahall  place  jta 
Near  my  own  pemn.    When  your  aon  retuni% 
Preaent  him  to  ua. 

OLD  bathoet. 

Ha!  what,  atrangera*  here! 
What  buaineH  have  they  in  an  old  man*a  eye  ? 
Your  goodneaa,  lady — and  it  came  ao  auddeo— • 
I  cannot— muat  not— let  you  be  deceived. 
I  have  yet  another  tale,  but—  [Then  to  Saeolta omit 

Not  for  all-—* 


baeolta. 
I  oft  have  peai*d  your  cottage,  and  atill  praiwd 
Ita  beauty,  and  that  trim  orchard-|>lol,  whose  bloHoa 
The  guaia  of  April  diower'd  aalant  ita  thatch. 
Come,  jrou  ahall  ahow  it  me !  And  while  you  bid  it 
Farewell,  be  not  aahamed  that  I  ahoukl  witoaH 
The  oil  of  gladneaa  glittering  on  the  water 
Of  an  ebbing  gried 

[Bathoet  bowing,  aftowf  her  into  kii  eeBtgi 
LABKA  (qUme), 

Vexation!  baffled!  adMolM! 
Ho !  Laaka !  wake !  why  7  what  can  all  thii  BMaat 
She  aent  away  that  cockatrice  in  anger ! 
Oh  the  fiilae  witch !  It  ia  too  plain,  ahe  knrea  bin 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady's  peraoo. 
She  11  aee  thia  Bethlen  houriy ! 

[Labka  fingt  kmadf  into  tkt  mat    GltcM 
ptep§  in  timidly. 


OLTOUfX. 


Ia  my  lady  gone  ? 


LABKA  (JwiiZy). 
Gone. 

GLTCIlfE. 

Have  you  jret  aeen  Urn? 
Ia  ha  retnm'd  ? 

[Labka  aforte  tqt  from  Am  fl^ 
Haa  the  aeat  atung  you,  Laakif 

LABKA. 

No !  aerpent !  no ;  'tis  you  that  ating  me ;  you! 
What!  you  would  cling  to  him  again! 

OLVaifE. 

Whomf 

LABKA. 

Bethlen !  BetUtt! 
Yea ;  gaae  aa  if  your  very  eyea  embraced  him! 
Ha !  you  forget  the  aoene  of  jreaterday ! 
Mute  ere  he  came,  but  dien—Out  on  your  acream 
And  your  pretended  foan ! 

OLTCiiae. 

Yow  fears,  at  leaat, 
Were  real,  Laaka !  or  your  trembling  limba 
And  white  cheeka  play*d  the  hypocritea  most  viMf ! 


fbOowiat 
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OLTdNK. 

I  know,  what  I  ihoiild  &u. 


m 


What! 

OLTOllIBi 

My  own  conaciwice, 
ing  StA  nqr  jeakMn^  and  onvy 
plot,  inado  out  of  other  men*!  roTongM, 
a  hravo  and  innooent  young  man'a  lift ! 
rpimyieUme! 

UktKA  {wmUgnamUy). 

YoQ  wUl  know  too  ■oon. 

OLTCINX. 

'  coold  find  my  kdy !  though  iha  diid  mo— 
nvpeno—  [Qdng. 

LASXA. 

Slop!  itop !  one  qnoitmn  only— 
itecalm— 

OLTCim. 

Ay,  aa  the  old  aong  nya, 
a  tifor,  Taliant  aa  a  do?e. 
V,  I  have  marr'd  the  vene:  well!  due  ctae 


LASKA. 

.  not  bo«ind  to  me  by  your  own  pioihiae  f 
t  noC  aa  plain — 

OLTCINC 

Halt!  that 'a  two  queotioni. 

LAIKA. 

la  it  not  aa  plain  aa  impudence, 
jv're  in  lore  with  thia  young  awaggering 

beggar, 
Bathocy  f  When  he  waa  aocuaed, 
■a'd  fom  forward  T  Why  did  you  defend  him  f 

OLTCIKK. 

I  meet  queation :  that  'a  a  woman'a  privilege. 

iaka»  did  you  urge  Lord  Caaimir 

» my  lady  fovoe  that  pnnniae  from  ma  f 

LAaKA. 

you  aay,  Lady  Saiolta  forced  you  t 

OLTCINX. 

look  up  to  her  dear  countenance, 
her  nay  f  Aa  far  back  aa  I  wot  of| 
oommanda  were  gracioua,  aweet  requeata. 
old  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requeata 
eda  have  aounded  to  me  aa  oommanda  t 
fiv  love,  had  I  a  acore  of  lovea, 
» them  all  for  my  dear,  kind,  good  miatreaa. 


LA8KA. 


forBedilen! 


oLTcnnc 

Oh!  that 'a  a  diflerent  thmg. 
ifo  he 'a  brave,  and  handaome,  and  ao  pioua 
pod  old  fiither.    But  for  2ooti^  him^ 
re,  indeed  you  are  miataken,  Laaka! 
ith !  I  rather  think  I  griem  for  him.; 
{fa  BO  deeply  when  I  think  of  him ! 
[  aee  him,  the  tean  come  in  my  eyea, 
heart  bean;  and  all  becanae  I  dreamt 
»  war-wolf*  had  gored  him  aa  ha  hunted^ 
aunted  forest! 


LASKA. 

You  dare  own  all  thiaf 
Your  lady  will  not  wamot  piomiae-breach. 
Mine,  pamper'd  Miaa!  you  ahall  be ;  and  111  make 

you 
Grieve  for  him  with  a  vengeance.   Odda,  my  fingaia 
Tmgle  already!  [Afoloea  IkrtalemiMg  tiguL 

OLTCiNi  (oauie). 

Ha!  BetUen  coming  this  way ! 
[Gltcink  tken  criet  out  tuif  afroid  of  baktg  Aeafan 
Oh,  aave  me !  aave  me !  Pmy  don't  kill  me^  laaka* 

Enler  Bxtblxn  tm  a  Huniuig  Drttt, 


What,  beat  a  woman! 

LAiKA  {lo  GltchoIV 
O  you  cockatrice ! 

BKTHLSN. 

Unmanly  dastard,  hold ! 

LAaKA  {pompoudy). 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who— I— am,  Sir  I — (S*death  how  black  he  kxika*) 

BKTUJLIN. 

I  have  atarted  many  atiange  beaala  in  my  time* 
But  none  lew  like  a  man,  than  this  before  ine 
That  liAa  hia  hand  againat  a  timid  female. 

LAaKA. 

Bold  youth !  ahe*a  mine. 

OLTCINIt 

No,  not  my  maater  yet» 
But  only  i«  to  be ;  and  all  becauae 
Two  years  ago  my  lady  ask*d  me,  and 
I  promised  Aer,  not  Am ;  and  if  sAell  let  me, 
I  'II  kaU  you,  my  Lord's  steward. 


War-wolf  or  LreaalkopBs,  sss 
CUHmV  EmgUak  PmU,  fsL  b.  9. 


Huah,Gly«iM> 

OLTCINX. 

Yea,  I  do,  Bethlen ;  for  he  juat  now  brought 
False  witnesses  to  swear  away  your  life : 
Your  life,  and  old  Bathory's  too. 

BITHLBN. 

Bathory'af 
Where  is  my  fether  T  Answer,  or        Ha!  gone ! 
[Laska  during  ikb  thm  dhJu  of  Ike  Sk^  umng 
tkrtatauHg  geeluret  to  Gltcink. 

OLTCINX. 

Oh,  heed  not  Ami  .'  I  saw  you  preming  onward^ 
And  dki  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  youth. 
It  ia  your  life  they  aeek ! 


My  life! 

GLTCINK. 

Alaa! 
Lady  Sarolta  even— 

BXTBLXN. 

She  doea  not  know  me ! 

OLTCINX. 

Oh  that  ahe  did !  ahe  could  not  then  have  apoken 
With  auch  atom  countenance.  But  diough  die  apum 

me, 
I  will  kneel,  Bethlen-^ 

BXTBLXN. 

Not  for  me.  Glycine ! 
What  have  I  done  t  or  whom  have  I  ofiended  f 

OLVaNX. 

Raah  worda,  'tia  aaid,  and  treaaonooa,  of  the  king. 
[Bxtblxn  sivfferf  to  kmadf  ituUgntmUy 
OLTCINX  (aside). 
So  looka  the  alatoe,  in  our  hall,  o'  the  god. 
The  ahaft  juat  flown  that  killed  die  aat^B*"^* 
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BiTHLEN  (fHuUeriiig  OMie). 


! 


OLTOmC. 

Ah,  oftan  have  I  wifh'd  you  were  a  king. 
You  would  protect  the  helplea  eveiywheie» 
Ai  ytm  did  uf.    And  I,  too,  ■hoold  not  then 
Grieve  fer  you,  Bethlen,  ■■  I  do ;  nor  hare 
The  tean  come  in  my  ejrea ;  nor  dream  bad  dream* 
That  you  weie  kiird  in  the  fcreet;  and  then  Laska 
Wodd  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  Mty 
(Yei,  the  bate  man,  he  my)  that  1 — ^I  love  yoa. 

BKTHLEN. 

Pretty  Glycine !  wert  thou  not  betrothed — 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  ipeak. 
Thif  lucklev  morning  I  have  been  to  haunted 
With  my  own  fimoiee,  starting  up  like  omens, 
That  I  ieel  like  one,  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Both  asks  and  answers  wildly  ^But  Bathoiy  ? 

OLTCINC 

Hist!  'tis  my  lady's  step!  She  most  not  see  jrou ! 

[Bethlen  retiret. 
Eater  from  ike  Cottage  Saeolta  and  Bathoet. 

BAEOLTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy^— 
Tott  hbre,  Glycine  f  [Exii  BATqoEV. 

OLTCINE. 

I^rdon,  pardon.  Madam ! 
If  you  but  saw  the  old  man's  son,  you  would  not, 
You  could  not  have  him  harm'd. 

BAEOLTA. 

Be  calm,  Glycine ! 

GLYCINE. 

No,  I  Bhall  break  my  heart  [Sobbuig, 

BAEOLTA  {lakifig  \er  himi). 
Ha!  is  it  sot 
O  Btrange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy. 
That  of  like  lates,  though  all  unknown  to  eadi, 
DoBt  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet ! 

OLTCTNK. 

Old  Bathoiy— 

BAEOLTA. 

Seeks  his  brave  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  tears. 
Yes,  in  good  truth.  Glycine,  this  same  Bethlen 
Seems  a  most  noble  and  deserving  jrouth. 

OLTOIKE. 

My  lady  does  not  mock  me  f 

BAEOLTA. 

Where  IB  Laskat 
Has  he  not  told  thee  ? 

OLTCimt 

Nothing.    In  his  fear^ 
Anger,  I  mean— etole  off— I  am  so  flntter'd^ 
Left  me  abruptly— 

BAEOLTA, 

His  shame  excuses  him! 
He  is  somewhat  hardly  task'd ;  and  in  dischaiging 
His  own  tools,  ooos  a  lesson  for  himself 
Bathory  and  the  jrouth  nencelbrward  live 
Sa£i  in  my  Lord's  protection. 

GLTCUfE. 

The  saints  Uess  you ! 
Shame  on  my  graceless  heart!  How  dared  I  iear 
Lady  Saioita  ooold  be  cmel  * 


BAEOLTA. 


Be  younehC  gill ! 

GLTOnfK. 

a 'tis  80  fuU  Aeiv.     [AlkrAwC 
And  now  it  cannot  harm  him  if  I  tell  yoo, 
Tliat  the  old  man's 


I 
} 


BAEOLTA. 

Is  not  that  M  man's  sod! 
A  destiny,  not  unlike  thine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  I  know  of  Mee  is,  that  thou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan :  left  when  rage  intesline 
Shook  and  inguird  the  pillars  of  lUyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  back  by  that  SBBM 

quake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  Nature, 
Perchance  may  piece  out  and  interpvet  thina. 
CommaiMi  thyself!  Be  secret !  His  true  ' 
Hear'st  thou  7 

GLYCINE  {eagerlify, 
OteU— 

BETHLEN  (loAo  kod  ooerhtord  the  hut  fern  wordi,  wm 

ruaku  omQ. 

Yes,  tell  me.  Shape  from  HesTsa! 
Who  is  my  lather  ? 

BAEOLTA  {gating  wiA  ntrprim). 

Thinef  7%y  father?' Rise! 

GLYCINE. 

Alas !  He  hath  alaim'd  yon,  my  dear  lady ! 

BAEOLTA. 

HiB  countenance,  not  his  act ! 

GLYCINE. 

RiBe,  Bethlen!  Kn! 

BETHLEN. 

No ;  kneel  thou  too !  and  with  thy  orpihan's  tongDB 

Plead  for  me !  I  am  rooted  to  the  eardi. 

And  have  no  power  to  rise !  Give  me  a  Ikther ! 

There  is  a  prayer  in  those  uplifted  eyes 

That  seeks  high  Heaven !  But  I  will  overtake  if; 

And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  for  bm 

In  thine  own  heart!  Speak!  speak!  Restore  ID  BS 

A  name  in  the  world ! 

BAEOLTA, 

By  that  blest  Heaven  I  gaBsd  st 
I  know  not  who  thou  art    And  if  I  knew, 
Dared  I— But  rise ! 

BETHLEN. 

Blest  spirits  of  my  parenH, 
Ye  hover  o'er  me  now !  Ye  shine  upon  me! 
And  like  a  flower  that  cchIb  forth  from  a  ruin, 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see ! 

BABOLTA. 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spot  on  the  moonlain's  ridge, 
But  what  it  n  thou  know'st  not     Even  sudi 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee — ^haply,  brave  youth. 
Is  all  Fate  makes  it  safe  fiir  thee  to  know ! 

BETHLEN. 

Safe  T  safe  T  O  let  me  then  inherit  danger. 
And  it  shall  be  my  birth-right ! 

BAEOLTA  (fuide). 

That  look  again!— 
The  wood  which  first  incloses,  and  then  tUris 
The  highest  track  that  leads  acroas  the  mountains 
Thoa  know'st  it,  Bethlen  f  ' 

BETHLEN. 

Lady,  'twas  my  woU 
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there  in  mjr  childhood  oft  alone, 
tier  to  myself  the  Dime  of  fioher. 

Bethory  (why,  till  now  I  guev'd  noC) 
lever  hear  it  fion  my  lipt,  but  Billing 
pfwaid.  Tet  of  late  an  idle  tenor 

that  wood  ii  haunted  bf  the  war>wolvet, 
a,  and  momtioi]*— ^ 

BAftOLTA  iwUk  a  amik). 

MooiMalyei,  crednloiii  giri 
use  o*ergrown  Mvage  of  the  ibreit 
I  kir  there,  and  fear  hath  firamed.the  raet 

[Then  tpmUng  again  to  BelkUn. 
at  lart  great  battle  ^  young  man ! 
«keit  anew  my  liie*i  lole  anguiih),  that 
Sz*d  Loid  Emerick  on  his  throne,  Bathoiy 
a  ay,  lar  inward  from  the  track, 
oUow  of  an  old  oak,  as  in  a  nest, 
1  thee,  Bethlen,  then  a  helpless  babe : 
le,  that  wmpt  thee,  was  a  widow's  mantle. 

BITHLXZI. 

nfs  weaknem  doth  relax  my  fiame. 
I  6ar  toask 

■AAOLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 

BETHLKir. 

0  strike  quickly !  See,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Sinking  kii  brwoiL 
ne,  cold  stone. 

8AE0LTA. 

Hid  in  a  brake  hard  by, 
by  both  palms  supported  from  the  eardi, 
ided  lady  lay,  whose  life  ftst  waning 
to  suryire  itself  in  her  fixt  eyes, 
vin'd  towards  the  babe.    At  length  one  ann 
y  from  her  own  weight  disengaging, 
nted  fint  to  Heaven,  then  from  her  bosom 
■ih  a  golden  casket    Thus  entreated 
tor-frther  took  thee  in  his  arms, 
»eling,  spake :  If  aught  of  this  world's  com- 
fort 
dtk  thy  heart,  receive  a  poor  man*s  troth, 
my  life's  risk  I  will  save  thy  child ! 
ontenance  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  pre- 
puing 

Toice,  but  it  died  upon  her  lips 
int  whisper,  **Fly!  Save  him!  Hide— hide 
all!" 

BETHLEN. 

1  lie  leave  her f  What!  Had  I  a  mother  ? 
I  her  bleedii^,  djring  f  Bought  I  vile  life 
le  deaertkm  df  a  d3ring  mother  f 

ly! 

OLYCINE. 

Alas!  thou  art  bewilder'd, 
sC  finget  thou  wert  a  helplem  infrnt ! 

BBTHIAf. 

be  can  I  remember,  but  a  mother 
id  and  left  to  perish  ? 

BABOLTA. 

Hush,  Gl3rcine ! 
)  ground'Cwell  of  a  teeming  instinct : 
mt  lift  itself  to  air  and  sunshine, 
win  ffaid  a  mirror  in  the  waters, 

boil  above  it    Check  him  not! 


And  I  would  seek  her!  for  she  is  not  dead ! 
She  etm  ntd  die !  O  pardon,  giacions  lady , 
You  were  about  to  say,  that  he  retum'd-— 

BABOLTA. 

Deep  Love,  die  godlike  in  as,  still  bdievaa 
Its  obiectB  as  immortal  as  itself! 


I  were  diffused  among  the  waters 
iaree  into  the  secret  depths  of  eardi, 
id  their  way  tn  darkness!  Would  that  I 
ipwd  aqraalf  upon  the  homelesfi  winds ! 


BETHLEN. 

And  found  her  still— 

BABOLTA. 

Alas!  he  did  retom: 
He  left  no  spot  unseareh'd  in  all  the- forest, 
But  she  (I  trust  me  by  some  friendly  hand) 
Had  been  borne  off 

BETHLEN. 

O  whither  t 

GLYCINE. 

Dearest  Bethlen ! 
I  would  that  you  could  weep  like  me !  O  do  not 
Gaie  BO  upon  the  air ! 

BABOLTA  iamtinuutg  (Me  tlonfi. 

While  he  was  absent, 
A  friendly  troop,  *t  is  certain,  soour'd  the  wood. 
Hotly  pursued  indeed  by  Elmerick. 

BETHLEN. 

Emerick! 
Oh  HeU! 

GLYCINE  (to  »Une§  Ami). 
Bethlen! 

BETHLEN. 

Hist !  I'll  curre  him  in  a  whisper! 
This  gradons  lady  most  hear  blesiings  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  gloiy  round  her  head, 
Nor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift 

way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  most  seek : 
Or  else  tift  were  my  mother! 

BABOLTA. 

Noble  youth ! 
From  me  fear  nothing!  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Ofierings  of  ei|dation  for  misdeeds 
Long  pass'd  that  weigh  me  down,  though  innooent! 
Thy  fbster*father  hid  the  secret  firam  thee. 
For  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expanded. 
Proud,  restless,  and  Ul-sorting  with  thy  stato ! 
Vain  was  his  care !  Thou  'st  made  thyself  suspected 
E  'en  where  Suspicion  reigns,  and  asks  no  proc^ 
But  its  own  fears !  Great  Nature  hath  endow'd  thee 
With  her  best  gifts !  From  me  thou  shalt  receive 
All  honomble  aidance !  But  baste  hence ! 
Tmvel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  thy  years !  Be  thou  henceforth  fliy  aoldier ! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  achieved  or  sufler'd, 
Thou  solvest  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birth ! 
And  may  the  light  that  streams  from  thine  own 

honor 
Gmde  thee  to  that  thou  seekest! 

GLYCINE. 

Must  he  leave  us! 

BETHLEN. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing. 

But  some  hot  tean  that  sting  mine  eyes?  Some  sighs 

Tliat  if  not  breathed  wodd  swell  my  heart  to  Bti- 

flingf 
May  Heaven  and  thine  own  virtues,  high-bom  lady 
Be  as  a  shield  of  fire,  &r,  fiir  aloof 
Te  scare  all  evil  firom  thee !  Yet,  if  fate 
Hath  destined  thee  one  doubtfbl  hour  of  danger, 
From  die  nttoimost  regkm  of  the  earth,  melhinfcBb 
Swift  as  a  spirit  invoked,  I  should  be  with.  dMal 
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And  diflD,  perohuioe,!  might  Imto  power  to  unhiwoin 
Th«e  thanka  that  Uraggle  iMre.   £761  fiur  m  tiuBe 
Have  gaifld  oo  me  with  teen  of  lore  and  angniah, 
Which  these  ejrea  mw  not,  or  beheld  unoooacaoua ; 
And  tonaa  of  aniioaa  lonrineai,  paminnate  prajeia. 
Have  been  talk'd  to  me !    But  thia  tongue  ne'er 

aoothed 
A  mother'i  ear,  liaping  a  mother'i  name ! 
Oi  at  bow  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved. 
And  no  love  eoukl  retom !  One  boon  dien,  lady ! 
Where'er  thou  bidd'it,  I  go  thy  fiuthAil  aoldier, 
But  first  muat  trace  the  spot,  where  ahe  lay  bleeding 
Who  gave  me  life.    No  more  thall  beaat  of  ravine 
Affiont  with  baser  spoil  that  sacred  forest ! 
Or  if  avengers  more  thin  human  haunt  there, 
Take  they  what  shape  they  list,  savage  or  heavenly. 
They  aball  make  answer  to  me,  though  my  heart's 

bkxMi 
Should  be  the  spell  to  bind  them.   Blood  calls  ftr 

Mood! 

[JBn^BETBLKN. 
SAftOLTA. 

Ah !  it  was  this  I  feir'd.   To  ward  off  this 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  the  selfsame  oak. 
Where  the  babe  lay,  die  mantle,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  on  his  in&nt  ann. 

OLTCINE. 

Oh,  let  me  fly 
And  flop  hhn !  Mangled  limbs  do  there  lie  scatter'd 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bean  them  to  her  nest 
And  voices  have  been  heanl !  And  there  the  plant 

grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wizard 
Fbwer  to  put  on  the  fbll  hyena's  shape. 

BAftOLTA. 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  (Am,  Glycine  f 
I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  &ith. 

OLTCIMC. 

O  ehide  me  not,  dear  bdy !  question  Ladu, 
Or  the  old  man. 

SAKOI/rA. 

Forgive  me,  I  spake  harshly. 
It  is  indeed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl : 
And  what  hadi  Laaka  told  thee  ? 

OLYCIlfC 

Three  dsyapaat 
A  courier  from  the  king  dM  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilAil  man,  that  arm'd  himself  on  purpose  : 
And  never  hath  been  heard  of  from  that  lime ! 

[Scumd  cf  harm  wUkout 

SAEOLTA. 

Huk!  dost  thou  hear  it? 

OLTCINE. 

T  is  the  sound  of  bona ! 
Our  huntsmen  are  not  out! 

BAEOLTA. 

Lord  Casimir 
Would  not  oome  thus !  [Bams  ogam. 

CLTCtlfX, 

SiiU  louder 

SAKOLTA. 

Haste  we  hence ! 
For  I  believe  in  part  ihy  tale  of  terror ! 
But,  trust  me,  tis  the  inner  man  transibrm'd : 
Beatt  hi  the  shape  of  men  are  worse  dian  ww- 
wohrea. 


[Saeolta  ami  GLTCOfK  ( 

Enter  Emkeick,  Loeo  RiTDOLri^  Laha,  md 


EimoLPn. 


Agdhnt  dMae,  flfae. 


Ay,  but  this  new  qoany 
That  we  last  started  aeema  worth  all  (he  rest 

*  [TVufoLifKA 
And  you— excuae  me — what 's  your  name  f 

LASCA. 

Whatsvs 
Tour  M^^jesty  may  pitase. 

KMEEICE. 

Nay,  that  'a  loo  latOi  mb. 
Say,  what  thy  mother  and  thy  godfather 
Wer^  pleased  to  call  theef 


Laska,  my  liege  SofMi^ 


Well,  my  liege  subject  Laska !    And  you  are 
Lord  Cosimir's  steward  7 

LASKA. 

And  jrour  nuyesty's  crestan 

XMSRIOK.  * 

7Vn>  gentle  dames  made  off  at  our  approadL 
Which  was  your  lady  ? 

LAtKA. 

My  liege  lord,  the  tallsr. 
The  other,  please  yotir  grace,  is  her  poor  »>««^t«»«t^ 
Long  since  betrothed  to  Ine.   But  Uie  uiid^  fiv 

ward — 
Tet  would  your  grace  but  speak— 

KMIEICX. 

Hum,  niaatar  atswaid  • 
I  am  honor'd  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [7b  Laska,  them  to  RvDOum 

Lord  Rudolph,  you  11  announce  our  oooBBg 
Greet  fiur  Sarolta  fbom  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hostess.    Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  business  of  the  slate 
Hath  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LOED  EvnoilPH  (amtUy. 
Lewd,  faigmte  tyrant !  Yes,  I  will  announce  tiitet 

EMXEICK. 

Now  onward  alL  [Exemd  aUsmiMH 

SHnicK  (toluM), 

A  &ir  one,  by  my  faith ! 
If  her  fiice  rival  but  her  gait  and  stature. 
My  good  friend  Casimir  had  kU  reasons  too. 
**  Her  temder  AeoM,  her  vow  of  sCrid  relhtmemtf 
Made  ttuiy  tn  Ike  comen^-^His  feerd  jioigti    ** 
All  fictions,  all !  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  move  not  to  the  proplbel, 
The  prophet  must  to  the  mountain!  In  thia  I^bIbb 
There 's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  doU 
Through  the  tmnsparence  of  the  fool,  meihought, 
I  saw  (ak  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it) 
The  crocodile's  eye.  that  peer'd  up  from  the  bottM 
This  knave  may  do  us  service.    Hot  ambitiaQ 
Won  me  the  husband.    Now  let  vanity 
And  the  resentment  fyt  a  fbroed  seclusion 
Decoy  the  wile !  Let  him  be  devm'd  the  aggisaisr 
WhoBecuBniag  and  diainist  began  the  game ! 


ZAPOLYA. 
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ACT  BL 
SCENE  L 


twooa.    Al  om  tkU  a  enem, 
Zapolta  mtd  Raab  Kiunuu 
kil  apeeiaUy  Ae  latter,  m  rmd* 


flpgfj^njMr  leiA 


EAAB  nUPBIU. 

roa  then  aaght  while  I  wm  tlmnberiiigt 

lATOLTA. 

Nodung, 
ur  fi^e  hecuBe  cooTubed.    We  nuMnble ! 
eu't  htft  mercy  fled  f  It  ileep  grown  treecb- 
eioust 

EAAB  nUPRXLL 

deep,  fcr  deep  itself  to  leet  in ! 
It  1  had  met  with  food  beneath  a  tree, 
was  aeeldnf  you,  when  all  at  once 
t  became  entangled  in  a  net : 
ire  entangled  ai  in  rage  I  tore  it 
;th  I  freed  myaeli;  had  nght  of  you, 
I  haaten'd  eagerly,  again 
my  frame  encnmber'd :  a  hnge  serpent 
I  roand  my  chest,  bot  tightest  round  my  throat 

XAPOLYA. 

twas  lack  of  food .  for  hunger  chokes! 

EAAB  KIUPBIU. 

w  I  saw  you  by  a  shrivell'd  child 

>ly  pumoed.    You  did  not  fly,  yet  neidier 

d  yon  the  ground  methooght,  but  close  above  it 

m  to  dkoot  yourself  along  the  air, 

yon  pass*d  me,  tum*d  your  foce  and  duriek*d. 


ZArOLYA. 

I  truth  send  forth  a  feeble  duriek, 
knowing  why.  Peihaps  the  mock'd  sense  craved 
'  the  scream,  which  you  but  seem'd  to  utter, 
ir  whole  fooe  look*d  like  a  mask  of  torture ! 
ihild's  iflsage  doth  indeed  pursue  me 
rd  with  foil  iind  penury ! 

EAAB  KiiTnmj. 

Nay !  what  ails  you  t 

ZAPOLTA. 

Irons  fiiinf»t*—  there  comes  stealing  o*er  me. 
sA's  lengthening  shadow,  who  oomes  onward, 
etting  sun  behind  him  ? 

EAAB  KIDPEILI. 

Cheerly !  The  dusk 
ncUy  shroud  us.    Ere  the  moon  be  up^ 
w  111 bhf«  thee  food! 

ZATOLTA. 

Hunger's  tooth  hiB 
itself  Uunt    O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
f  own  sorrows  as  my  rightful  sulijecti. 
lerefore,  O  revered  Kiuprili !  whereforo 
'  importnnate  prsjren,  my  hopes  and  ftndes, 
bee  from  thy  secure  though  sad  rolreat  f 
that  my  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  moudi ! 
ETon  is  just!  With  tean  I  oonque/d  diee, 
€  E  tear  is  left  me  to  ropent  widi! 
iHNi  not  done  already--liadst  thou  not 
I— oh,  moro  dian  e'er  man  foign'd  of  friend- 
diipf 

EAAB  KIUFEILL 

diOQ  comforted !  What !  hadst  ihon  laidi 
[.loni'd  back  incrednkms!  Twm  diy  light 
ndled  mine.    And  shall  it  now  go  out, 
tVE  thy  aoid  in  darknemf  Tet  look  up^ 


And  think  thou  see'st  thy  sainted  lord  oommission'd 

And  on  his  way  tt>  aid  us!  Whence  those  late  drsama. 

Which  after  such  long  interval  of  hopeless 

And  siknt  resignation,  all  at  once 

Night  after  night  ooaunaiMled  thy  return 

Hitherf  and  Mill  presented  in  clear  vision 

This  wood  aa  in  a  scene  ?  this  very  cavern  ? 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  especial  hand 

Work*d  in  those  signs.  The  hour  of  thy  deliverance 

Is  on  the  stroke : — for  Misery  cannot  add 

Grief  to  diy  griefo,  or  PEtienoe  to  diy  suilerance! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Cannot!  Oh,  what  if  thou  wert  taken  from  met 
Nay,  thou  saidst  well :  for  that  and  death  wero  one 
li/e's  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed ;  the  hard 
Nectasity  of  this  inhuman  slate 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  our  vestments. 
Housed  in  this  wild  wood,  with  wild  usages, 
Danger  our  guest,  and  famine  at  our  portal — 
WoliPlike  to  prowl  in  the  shepherd's  fold  by  night! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  aflfrighten 
The  traveller  from  his  road — 

[Glycine  is  heard  tinging  withovL 


A  distant  chant! 


EAAB  KII7PEIU. 

Hark!  heard  you  not 


SONG,  BY  Glycine. 

A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 

From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted ; 
And  poised  theroin  a  bird  so  bold — 

Sweet  biM,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troll'd 
Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 

His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 
All  else  of  amethyst ! 

And  thus  he  sang :  **  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms,  they  make  no  delay  : 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  iM>t  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far.  iar  away ! 
To-day!  tcHky!" 

ZAPOLYA. 

Sore  'tis  some  Uest  spirit ! 
For  since  thou  dewest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  aa  a  wall,  that  wards  oflT  the  beleaguerer 
And  starves  the  poor  besieged.  [Song  ogain. 

EAAB  KII7PEILI. 

It  is  B  maiden's  voice !  quick  to  the  cave ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  her  voice  folten !  [Exit  Zapolya. 

EAAB  EIUPEIU. 

She  must  not  enter 
The  cavern,  else  I  will  remain  unseen ! 

[KiuPEiu  rdiret  to  one  tide  of  the  ttage :  Glyciive 
entert  tinging. 

OLYCiifS  iJearfitUt/), 
A  savage  plaee !  saints shiekl  me!  Bethlen !  Bethlen! 
Not  here  Y— Tliere's  no  one  here !  Ill  sing  agam. 


C0LERIDGE*8  PQimCAL  WORKR 


If  1 4*  nai  hMT  aiy  o«niiroio0p  I  rinO  ftnof 
y«lo«maUdiuie«ioi|Oda!  [SUmU. 

TwM  MM  diy  bnndi 
Dropt  of  itself!  Oh,  1m  want  iatfk  m  iwUf, 
Took  no  fcod  with  Mm    onlyhiianBiMrfbair^ptT! 
What  if  1  Imto  tfaoM  Mkeo,  thii  oraw  of  wino, 
Here  by  ihii  oere,  and  oeek  htm  with  the  leftf 

ftAAB  Kiunuu  (wuem). 
LettB  tfiem  end  flee! 

•LTCtHK  (Mrielf,  (km  rtoenrui^ 
Where  ere  you  f 

KAAB  KiUPUU  inm  wMam). 

Leave  them! 

OLTCUn. 

TkGlydne! 
Speak  to  me,  Bedilen !  epeak  bk  your  own  Toice ! 
AU  rflrat ! — ^If  this  were  the  wa^wol^s  den! 
Twaa  not  hie  voice ! — 

(Qlyouob  Ismwf  the  proMoiu,  tiwi  egii  fmrfidlf, 
KiUFEiu  comu  forward,  anxts  tkem  ami  carriei 
Aan  into  the  cavern.  Gltcinx  reiamt,  hawing 
roeoBtred  hermUf. 

GLYCINE. 

Shame!  Nothing  hurt  me ! 
If  tome  iieree  beast  have  gored  him,  he  must  needs 
Speak  with  a  strange  voice.    Wounds  cause  thirst 

and  hoarseness! 
Speak. Bethlen!  or  bat  moan.  St— St — No— Bethlen ! 
If  I  tarn  back,  and  he  should  be  found  dead  here, 

[She  crtepe  neartr  and  nearer  to  the  eavem, 
I  should  go  mad !— Agafai !  Twas  my  own  heart! 
Hvah,  coward  heart!  better  beat  k>ud  with  ftar, 
Than  break  with  shame  and  anguish ! 

[Am  fAs  approachee  to  enter  the  cavern,  Kiuniiu 
slqpf  her.    Gltoinb  thrieki, 

Ssints  protect  me ! 
KAAB  Kiuraiu. 
Swear  dien  by  all  thy  hopea»  by  all  thy  lean— 

OLTCINS. 

Save  me! 

KAAB  KIUPRILL 

Swear  secrecy  and  silence ! 

•LTCUfl. 

Iswear! 

KAAB  KIUFaiLI. 

Tall  what  Ihoa  art,  and  what  thoa  seekestf 

OLTCIlfE. 

Only 
A  harmless  erphaa  youth,  to  bring  him  food— 

KAABKIUPmiLL 

WbefsAre  in  this  wood  f 

OLTCINC 

Alss!  it  was  his  purpoae— 

EAABKiuraiu. 
With  what  intantNn  came  he  f  Wooldrt  Ihoa  an^e  him, 
Hkie  nothing! 

GLYcmx. 
Save  him!  0  forgive  his  rashness! 
He  is  good,  and  did  not  know  that  thou  wert  human ! 

KAAB  KIUFMU  (rqMOte  the  word). 
Human  f 

[Themwkndy. 
With  what  design  f 

OLYdNS. 

To  kin  diea,  or 
If  tet  tbfOfa  wert  a  spirit,  to  oampel  dioa 


By  prayen,  and  with  the  shedding  of  his  bkiod, 
IVi  make  disclosure  of  his  paientage. 
But  most  of  all — 

XAFOLYA  (rtuhing  out  from  the  eavem). 

Heaven's  Messing  OQ  thee!  Speik. 

flLYCIirB. 

Whether  his  Blother  live,  or  periah'd  hers ! 

tAMLYA. 

Angel  of  Meivy,  I  wsa  perishing 
And  thou  didst  bring  me  Ibod :  and  now  iSbaa 
The  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  oonsolstion 
To  a  mother's  ftmish'd  heart!  His  namot  susil 
maideiil 

GLYCIinE. 

E'en  till  this  morning  we  were  wont  to  name  him 
Bethlen  Bathoiy ! 

ZATOLYA. 

Efen  till  this  morning  f 
This  mormngf  when  my  weak  fiutfa  laU'd  me  whoUf! 
Pardon,  O  thou  that  portioa'st  out  our  suflerancs, 
And  fill'st  again  the  widow's  empty  erase ! 
Say  on! 

OLYCllfl. 

The  fidse  ones  charged  the  valiant  yontk 
With  treasonous  words  of  Emerick — 

ZATOLYA. 

Ha!  niyni! 

GLYCXfCC 

And  of  Lord  Casimir — 

SAAB  KIUPBIU  (Ondlt). 

0  agony!  my  son! 

GLYCINE. 

But  my  dear  lady — 

ZATOLYA  and  raab  KUmjjJk 
Who? 

GLYCINE. 

LadySarolla 
Frown'd  and  discharged  these  bad 


EAAB  KiuPEiLX  (tuming  of  and  to  UnsefO* 

Righteoas  Heatff 
Sent  me  a  daughter  once,  and  I  repined 
That  it  was  not  a  son.    A  son  was  given  me. 
My  daughter  died,  and  I  scarce  shed  a  tear: 
And  lo!  that  son  became  my  curse  and  inlany* 

ZAPOLYA  {embraces  Glycine). 
Sweet  innocent !  and  you  came  here  to  seek  hia» 
And  bring  him  food.    Alas !  thou  fear'stf 

GLYCINE. 

NotDBCh 

My  own  dear  lady,  when  I  was  a  child 
Embraced  me  oft,  but  her  heart  never  beat  so. 
For  I  loo  am  an  orphan,  motherless ! 

RAAB  KIUPRTU  (fo  ZaPOLYA). 

0  yet  beware,  leal  hope's  brief  flash  but  deepsn 
The  ailer  gloom,  and  make  the  darkneas  stonny! 
In  that  Ihst  conflict,  following  our  eocape, 
The  usurper's  cruelty  had  clogg'd  our  fli^t 
With  many  a  babe,  and  many  a  chflding  modier. 
This  maid  herself  is  one  of  numberlesa 
Flanks  from  the  same  vast  wreck. 

[Then  to  Glycdci  ogao 
Well!  Casimir's  wifo- 

GLYCINE. 

She  is  always  gracious,  and  so  praised  the  old  BM 
That  his  heart  o'erflow'd,  and  made  disoovery 
That  in  this  wood^ 

ISO 


ZAPOLTA. 
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Ovpetkl 

GLTCime. 

A  wounded  ladf— 

[Zatolta /amf«—cAc3f  hoik  mifpori  her. 

0LTCI1I& 

I  modierf 

BAABKinnUIl. 

She  wodd  frhi  believe  ii» 
KMigh  the  prooA  be.    Hope  draws  towardt 
iftwlf 
le  with  which  it  kindlee* 

[Hom  heard  wUhouL 

Td  the  cavern! 
)iuck! 

OLTCINK. 

Pendiance  ■ome  hunlimen  of  the  Idnf^i. 


KAAB  KIVFEILL 


T 


GLYCINE* 

He  came  thb  morniDf— 
Ttlhe  to  iht  auem,  heanng  ZAfOhYk,    T%im 

tr  BkTHLEif  amted  with  a  hoar-tpear. 


Oh,  fool !  mine  eyee  are  duped  by  my  own  •hlldde^ 

ing^ 
Those  piled  thoughts,  built  up  in  solitude, 
Year  following  year,  that  pren'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  idtar  of  some  mknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  descending^ 
Blazed  up  within  me  at  a  dither's  name- 
Do  they  desert  me  now !— at  my  last  trial  f 
Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hidden  light ! 
I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  you !  Tell  what  aacrifloe 
Will  make  you  gracious. 

KAAB  KitTrmu  («ftS  toifoen). 

Patience!  Truth!  Obedience 
Be  thy  whole  soul  transparent !  so  the  Light 
Thou  seekest  may  enshrine  itself  widdn  i&ee ! 
Thy  name  f 

BKTHLKN. 

Ask  rather  die  poor  roaming  nvage, 
Whow  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest. 
To  him,  perchance  rude  sfnil  or  ghastly  tfOfliy, 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none — but  like  a  dog  have  answcrr'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  ciill*d  lliti 


BETHLE.N. 

I  had  a  glimpw 
fierce  shape ;  and  but  that  Fancy  often 
re*B  intermeddler,  and  cries  halves 
e  outward  sight,  I  should  believe  I  nw  it 
'  some  human  prey.    O  my  preserver! 
!  Father!  Yes,  thou  deservest  that  name! 
dst  not  mock  me!  These  are  blemed  findings! 
ret  cipher  of  my  destiny 

[Leokh^  &t  hu  mgML 
lere  mscribed :  it  is  the  seal  of  fiMe ! 
)boeTving  the  cave).    Had  ever  monster  fittmg 

hur, 'tis  yonder! 
iwning  Den,  I  well  remember  thee ! 
res  deceived  me  not    Heaven  leads  me  on ! 
r  a  blast,  knid  m  a  king's  defiance, 
e  die  moorter  oouchant  o*er  his  ravine ! 

[Blows  Ae  horn^^kai  apntm, 
r  bhst !  and  with  another  swell 
ye  charmed  watchera  of  this  wood ! 
f  I  have  come,  the  rightful  heir 
leanoe :  if  in  me  survive  the  spirits 
),  whose  guiltleoi  bk)od  flowed  streaming  hero! 

[Biowe  again  hmder. 
nt  7  Is  the  monster  goiged f  Heaven  shield  me! 
hithfol  spear!  be  both  my  torch  and  guide. 
J  Bethlkn  is  aboid  to  enter,  Kiupaiu  tpeaki 
from  the  catem  uneeen. 

SAAB  Kiupmiu. 
aw  thy  fixic!  Retract  thine  i^  spew, 
sit  obedient ! 

gBTKLKN  (Ml  aflMsemenO. 

Ha!  What  art  ihouf  speak! 
EAAB  KiUFBiu  {MUI  imssm). 
ua! 

BITHIXN. 

By  a  dying  mother's  paogi, 
ich  am  L    Receive  me ! 

KAAB  Knmiu  {tiitt  wfisem). 

Wait!  Beware!* 
first  step,  thou  treadest  upoti  die  light 
sfiirth  moei  daikiing  flow,  and  link  in  duKiMM! 

BCTBUQf. 

w  my  bov-ipear  tramUfls  like  A  reads— 


BAAB  viunuu  (iftS  uneeen). 
Thy  birth-place  f 

BKTBLBir. 

Deluding  spirits,  do  ye  mock  mef 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darknesi  tell  its  Urth-placef 
Yet  hear!  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Where  the  bats  cling,  have  I  lurvey'd  my  cradle! 
The  mother-falcon  hath  her  Mst  above  it, 
And  in  it  the  wolf  littert  !«<-*-«^l  mvoke  you. 
Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  delved 
For  hidden  gold  hath  fbond  a  lalinnan, 
O  tell !  what  rites,  what  ofltoes  of  duty 
This  cygnet  dodi  command  f  What  rebel  fpiiiti 
Owe  homage  to  its  Lord  7 


EAAB  KiufBiU  (etSl  uneeen). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier, 
Than  thou  mayest  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hour! 

BXTHLElf. 

0  yet  again,  and  vrith  mora  clamoroas  pnyer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadows! 
This  nble  mantle^tell,  dread  voice !  did  diia 
Enwrap  one  fatherlesi  ? 

ZAroLTA  {unaeen\ 

Onefiitheileai! 

BETHLXif  iUarting). 
A  sweeter  voice ! — A  voice  of  love  and  pity! 
Was  it  the  sofien'd  echo  of  mine  ownf 
Sad  echo !  but  the  hope  it  kill'd  was  sickly. 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  mcAim'd  as  dead ! 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  mhiI  ; 
Quick  let  me  ask !— while  yet  this  stifling  fear. 
This  stop  of  the  heart,  leaves  utterance  Ir 

these 
The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  life  f 
Have  I  a  mother? 

[Zapolya  nuAss  0M<  to  em&race  Aun.  BrrHUEN  starts 

Ha! 

ZAroLTA  {emiraeing  km). 

My  son !  my  son ! 
A  wretched— Oh  no,  no!  a  Uesl— a  happy  naodier. 
[They  ewAraee.  KiuniLi  and  Gltcwk  come /onmd 
and  ike  curtain  droge, 

\%\ 
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ACT  ra. 

SCENE  L 
A  atateiy  Room  in  Lord  CAimia's 
EtUer  Emxsiok  amd  Laika. 


I  do  peroeiTe  tfaoa  hait  a  tender  oontdeiioe, 
LmIcs,  in  all  thingi  that  ooncem  ihine  own 
Intereat  or  waSety, 

LAIKA. 

In  thia  sovereign  preaence 
I  can  ftar  nodiing,  but  your  dread 


Perchance,  thou  think'st  it  itrange,  that  /of  all  mm 
Shook!  covet  thui  the  love  of  fiiir  Sondta, 
Dishonoring  Casimir? 

LABKA. 

Far  be  it  from  me ! 
ToarM^yeit7*a  love  and  choice  bring  honor  with  them. 

SMKRICK. 

Perdianoe,  thou  hast  heard,  that  Casimir  is  my  fiiend, 
Foui^t  tor  me,  yea,  fyr  my  sake,  set  at  nought 
A  parent's  Uesnng;  braved  a  fiuher's  curse  ? 

LA8KA  (floidt). 
Would  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Mi^esty  meant ! 
Oh  yea,  Sire !  *tb  our  ooounon  talk,  how  Lord 
Kiuprili,  my  Lord's  fi&ther — 


Tis  your  talk, 
b  it,  good  itateaman  Laskaf 

LAIKA. 

No,  not  mine. 
Not  mine,  an  please  your  Mi^esty !  There  are 
Some  insolent  maloootenta  indeed  that  talk  thv 
Nay  worse,  mere  treason.    As  Bathory's  son. 
The  fi»l  that  ran  into  the  mooster's  jaws. 


Well,  'tis  a  loyal  monster  if  he  rids  us 

Of  tiaiton !  But  art  sure  the  youdi's  devoured  t 

LAiKA. 

Not  a  Ihnb  left,  an  please  your  Miyesty ! 
And  that  unhappy  girl — 


Thou  £>Uowed*st  her 
Inio  the  wood  t  [Laska  bowo  ossmt 

Henceforth  then  I'll  believe 
That  jealousy  can  make  a  hare  a  Ikm. 

LA8KA. 

Scarce  had  I  got  the  firrt  glimpse  of  her  veil. 
When,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leavea 
Of  the  wood  shake- 


Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LAIKA. 

The  w•^w61f  leapt;  at  the  firrt  plunge  he  aeiied  her; 
Forward  I  ruah'd ! 


Hold  oooatant  to  thy  eiplott  with  this 

And  leave  untooch'd  your  cobmmni  talk  afiresaid, 

What  your  Lord  did,  or  should  have  done. 

LA8KA. 

MytJk, 

The  saints  ibrbid !  I  always  said,  for  my  part, 
**  Was  mH  the  king  Lord  Cadtmir'a  dmrett  friad  I 
Wat  not  that  friend  a  king?  Whatever  he  "' 
*Twaa  aU/rom  part  loot  fo  hit  Majetty.** 


And  this  then  was  fAy  talk?  While  knave  and  coward, 
Both  strong  within  thee,  wrestle  for  the  nppermoi^ 
In  slips  the  fool  and  takes  the  place  of  both. 
Babbler!  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  men. 
He  loved  himself,  loved  hooon,  wealth,  dnmininft 
All  these  were  set  upoq  a  fiuher's  head : 
Good  truth !  a  roost  unlucky  accident ! 
For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  the  prise ;  not  gran 
The  head  that  bore  it :  so  with  steady  eye 
Off  6ew  the  parricidal  arrow. — Even 
As  Casimir  loved  Eroerick,  Elmerick 
Loves  Casimir,  intends  him  no  dishooor. 
He  wink'd  not  then,  for  love  of  aw  fonooth! 
For  love  of  me  now  let  him  wink !  Or  if 
The  dame  prove  half  as  vrise  as  she  is  &ir. 
He  may  still  pass  his  hand,  and  find  all  smooth. 

[Patting  hit  hand  ocrosf  Ait  i 


LARK  A. 

Tour  Mitfesty's  reasoning  has  convinced  me. 

niKBicK  {wUh  a  flight  ttari^  at  one  tsAe  Aad  Ami 
talking  oload  to  hiwudf:  then  iscCA  aoora). 

Thee! 
Tis  well !  and  more  than  meant    For  by  my  &itk 
I  had  half  forgotten  theow— Thou  haat  the  keyt 

[Laska 
And  in  your  lady's  chamber  there's  lull  space ? 

LABKA. 

Between  the  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  yoo. 

■MKliCK. 

Here !  This  purw  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  fortune. 
If  thou  provest  faithful.    But  if  thou  betrayest  om, 
Hark  you !— the  wolf  that  shall  drag  fAerlo  hia  den 
Shall  be  no  fiction. 


MostmarveDous! 


Huri'd  my  javelin ; 
Which  fitm  hii  dragon^cales  recoiling— 


Enough! 
And  take,  fiieiid,  tfiii  advioo.    When  next  dMm 


,[£nf  Emskick.  IjkMKk  mtanel  with  a  hey  tn  ota 
hamdj  ami  a  purm  m  fAe  oCAer. 

LABKA. 

Well  then !  Here  I  stand. 
Like  Hercules,  on  either  side  a  goddess. 
Call  this  [Looking  at  thepmrn 

Preferment ;  thk  {Holding  up  the  key).  Fidelity ! 
And  first  my  golden  goddesa :  what  bids  she  f 
Only .—^7^  leay,  jfoiir  Majeaty !  AaaA.     Tktktatt 

hold 
Art  an  toft  lodged.**— TbeitK  put  Fidelity 
Within  her  proper  wards,  just  turn  her  round- 
So— -the  door  opens— and  for  all  the  reat, 
Tis  the  king's  deed,  not  Laska's.    Do  but  dm. 
And — ^/'m  lAe  SMre  eamett  of  yoar /uhart  fortmnet.*' 
But  what  says  the  other  ^— Whisper  on !  I  hear  yea! 

[PtMing  the  hey  to  hit  tar. 
All  very  true! — ^but,  good  Fidelity! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  you  promise. 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeon-door. 
And  riave  me  fiom  the  hangmin?  Ay!  you're  siloit' 
What!  not  a  word  in  answer?  A  clear  nooaoit! 
Now  for  one  kiok  to  eee  that  all  are  ktdged 

ISS 


ZAPOLYA. 


IIS 


bud 


larfifls  theioad 
royal  fiiend  kingEmeiick! 
Tkm  emitr  Bathobt  am  ~ 


d  M  if  ha  wen  mne  God  dkgnind 
1  wsrrior'a  Tcnafsble  thapt. 
i  and  guide  my  moiher.    !•  diare  ddC 
vonioffj  in  thai  mannoaf 

OLD  BATBOET. 


Fkom  that  plaea  dien  am  I  to  taka. 
and  btaaitplate,  bodi  inlaid  with  gdd; 
good  awoid  that  oooa  was  Raab  KinpriU'i. 

OLD  BATHOar. 

ery  arnB  ihii  day  8aroha  AowM  ma 
irtfal  look.    I'm  lo^  in  wild  coqiaciaMi! 


ma  Bol»  e'en  with  a  wandenng 
k  the  fine  oommaada  motiiar'a  wiQ 
,  a  moiliar^s  Toiee  made  known  to  ma! 
e,  my  mm,"  mid  she,  **  0¥r  ncumeM  or  Ikum, 
dom  iif  the  tdifm  U  poidng  cf 

9ihtfAyd€9dMy!  AJtnaiy 
or  CreteaU  gUUer$/ortk,  and  Aedg 

•k  nf  Heawem:  ami  wiA  a  tiUnl  tpirk 
)im  with  tkeponberM  thai  work  in  tUmtnt*' 
aka  Mie,  and  ihe  hiok'd  ai  ihe  warn  then 
am  aome  heaTonly  tiMa! 


AHmleep! 
m  oiarram^  Bimjof ,  Jloa^  in  moU^frighL 
ipeak  to  it  fim — ^PiK-— put  the  qoeotioQ! 
fam  all !  [Skimmtring  wilkfmr. 


OLD  BATHOET. 

I  «wt.ulfeAea,miat 


ZJkfKA  {pointing  to  BmLKK), 


OLD  BATHOET. 

!  whexet 


torment  ma  not! 


He  dotii  itol  we  it! 


Soft!  Roue  h!m  gehfly! 
I  ontwatdi'd  hii  hour,  and  half  adeep^ 
rea  half  open*  minglei  nglit  wldi  dlreama. 

OLD  BATHOEr, 

■ka!  Don't  yon  know  «!  'tif  Ba^toiy    , 
ihlen! 

laeka  Qocootrtng  amwy )« 
Good  now!  Ha!  ha!  an  etoailiBt  triek. 
Nay,  no  oOenee ;  but  I  muot  hmgh. 
yon  aora  now,  that  'tis  you,  younoK 

E3I  (keUmg  «q!»  kit  hand  at  if  to  ttrikt  iUsi). 
the  oonr^oedf 

lasea. 

No  nearer,  pray!  odbBdar! 
■U  prove  luB  ghost,  the  touoh  woiild  fteeae  me 

Pf0  fWMMIV  I 


llMftQliidniiA! 


LA8KA  {ttiU  wtort  rtcootring). 
Well  now !  I  k>ve  a  bnve  man  to  my  heait. 
I  myself  bnted  the  monster,  and  would  fiun 
Have  saved  the  &lse  one  fiom  die  &te  she  temptod 

OLD  BATHOET. 

roii,Laska? 

BXTHLXlf  (to  BaTHOET). 

Maik!  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so! 
Glycine  f 

LASEA. 

She !  I  traced  lier  by  the  Toice. 
Toull  scarce  believe  me,  when  I  my  I  heard 
The  close  of  a  song :  the  poor  wretch  had  bMQ 

singing; 
As  if  she  wish'd  to  compliment  die  Warwalf 
At  onoe  with  music  and  a  meal !  ... 

BXTHLEN  (to  BaTHOET). 

Mark  that! 

LAIEA. 

At  the  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running. 

Wringing  her  hands  with.  BeCAfea  /  O 

I  alniost  fimr,  the  sudden  ndise  I  made. 

Rushing  impetuous  through  the  brake,  akras'd  her. 

She  stopc,  then  mad  with  fear,  tum'd  round  and  tan 

Into  the  monster's  gripe.    One  piteous  scream 

I  heard.    There  was  no  second— 1 — 

BXTHLBlf. 

Stop  ten! 
We'll  spare  your  modesty!  Wbodarssnochanor 
Lsska's  brave  longuoi  and  Ugh  heroie  ikfteyf    . 


Tou  too,  Sir  Knight,  have  come  back  saie  and  sound! 
You  play'd  the  hero  at  a  cautious  distance ! 
Or  was  it  that  you  sent  the  poor  girl  forward 
To  stay  Am  mouter^s  stomkchf  Didttdei  tfMStf 
Pkll  on  the  tasto  Hod  cky  the  tppetHe! 

OLD  BATHOET. 

Lsska,  beware !  Forget  not  what  thou  art ! 
ShooMstthou  but  dream  thoo'rt  valiant,  crm 
And  ache  all  over  at  the  dangerous  ianoy! 

LAIEA. 

What  dien !  you  swell  upon  my  lady's  fiivor. 
High  lords,  and  peiiloos  of  one  dty's  growth! 
But  other  judges  now  nt  on  the  bench ! 
And  haply,  Lsska  hath  fodnd  audience  diete. 
Where  to  defend  the  ttisason  of  a  son 
Might  end  in  lift&ng  up  both  Son  and  fVdier 
Still  higher;  to  a  height  flom  which  nideed 
You  both  May  drop,  but,  spite  of  fate  and  Ibrtune, 
Will  be  secured  from  fclling  to  the  ground. 
Tis  possible  too,  yoong  man !  that  royal  Emiiick, 
At  Laska's  rightful  suit,  may  make  imuiiy 
By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  so  strangely  misBng^ 

BETHLBir. 

Soft!  my  good  Lsska!  might  it  nol  suiHoe, 
If  to  yourself,  being  Lord  Casimir's  steward, 
I  should  make  reootd  of  Gljrcine'a  firtat 

LABkA. 

Tis  well !  it  shall  content  me !  though  your  ibar 
Has  all  the  credit  of  these  lower'd  tones. 

[TKea  wry  ^oaipoaWy 
Fim,  we  demand  die  manner  of  her  death! 

BfentLfeif. 
Nay!  thitl  Mtperflttous!  Have  you  not  Jutt  told  ni 
ThEt  yon  jDUieelC  l«d  by  iMpeCiiouft  vakr, 
WitknH'd  the  whole  r  My  tidb'kor  kiardata. 
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After  the  fate,  fiom  which  your  Takir  ftRnre 
In  Tarn  to  retcue  the  nsh  maid,  I  nw  her! 

LMKA. 

Glycine! 

BrraixN. 
Nay!  Dare  I  accuM  wiie  Laaka, 
Whoae  words  find  acceai  to  a  monarch's  ear, 
Of  a  haae,  braggart  lie  ?  It  must  have  been 
Her  spirif  that  appear'd  lo  me.    But  haply 
I  oome  loo  late  ?  It  has  itself  deliver'd 
III  own  commission  to  you? 

OLD  BATHOET. 

Tis  most  likely! 
And  the  ghost  doubtlesa  vanish'd,  when  we  enter'd 
>tf<i  iHind  brave  Laska  staring  wide— at  nothing ! 

LABKA. 

Tis  well!  Ton 'to  ready  wits!  I  shall  report  them, 
With  all  due  honor,  to  his  Miuesty ! 
Treasure  them  up,  I  pray!  a  certain  person. 
Whom  the  king  flatters  with  his  ooniklenoe. 
Tells  you,  his  royal  ftiend  asks  startling  questions ! 
Tis  but  a  hint!  And  now  what  says  the  ghostf 

BITHLXN. 

lirten !  for  thus  it  spake:  **Say  ikou  to  Lukci, 
Oljfdae,  knowing  aU  tky  tkimghii  engro$id 
In  Ay  new  c^  <f  king*Mfool  and  knave, 
Foreteemg  lkou*U/orgH  wkk  thine  own  hand 
Thwmhe  dm  penance  for  the  wronge  thou*H  oanaed  her. 
For  thy  mMTa  »fi^y»  ^^^  eomeent  to  lake  U 
From  BeUJaCe  aidgd'*—^va,  [BeaU  kim  cf 

Off!  scoundrel!  off! 
[Labka  runt  away, 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

Tile  sudden  swelling  of  this  shallow  dastard 

Tells  of  a  recent  storm :  the  firrt  disruption 

Of  the  Uack  cloud  that  hangs  and  threatens  o'er  ua. 

BBTHLKlf. 

K*«i  this  reproves  my  loitering.    Say  where  lies 
The  oratory  f 

OLD  BATHOKT. 

Ascend  yon  flight  of  stairs! 
Midway  the  corridor  a  silver  lamp 
Hangs  o'er  the  entrance  of  Sarolta's  chamber. 
And  fiidng  it,  the  low«arch*d  oratory ! 
Me  thou 'It  And  watching  at  the  outward  gate : 
For  a  petard  might  burrt  the  bars,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sarolta  hourly 
Ezpecli  Lord  Casimir,  spite  of  Emerick's  mearage ! 

BETHLKN. 

Tliera  I  vrill  meet  you !  And  till  dien  good  night! 
Dear  good  old  man,  good  night! 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

O  yet  one  moment! 
What  I  rapell'd,  when  it  did  seem  ray  own, 
I  cling  to,  now  'tis  parting    call  me  &ther! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.    O  my  son. 
Ere  yet  our  tongues  have  learnt  another  name, 
Belhlflii  !-HHi]r— Fadier  to  me ! 

BKTHLXir. 

Now,  and  for  ever* 
Bfy  fodier!  other  sira  than  dioa,  on  earth 
I  never  had,  a  dearer  could  not  have ! 
From  the  base  earth  yon  raised  me  to  your  arms. 
And  I  would  leap  from  off  a  throne,  and  kneeling, 
Ask  Heaven's  btesring  flodl  thy  lips.   Myftther! 


BATHOBT. 

Go!  Go! 

[BrmuDi  hreake  of  amd  taoL    Bathoit  Ub 
i^efMMOtof jf  ^fer  Aim. 
Bfay  every  star  now  shining  over  w^ 
Be  as  an  angel's  eye,  to  watch  and  gnard  him. 

[£nt  BAiaotT. 

Scene  dhaj^et  to  a  ^pilemdid  Bed^Ckamber,  Jhoy 
witkliapewtry.  Sabolta  ta  on  elqfaal  i\%i< 
Drrifl.  and  an  AtlendanL 

ATTENDAICT. 

We  alt  did  bve  her.  Madam! 

SAEOLTA. 

She  deserved  it! 
Luckless  Glycine !  rash,  unhappy  girl ! 
Twaa  the  &at  time  she  e'er  deceived  me. 


ATTENDANT. 

She  was  in  love,  and  had  she  not  died  thus, 
With  grief  for  Bethlen's  loss,  and  fear  of 
She  would  have  pined  herself  to  death  at 

8AB0LTA. 

Has  the  youth's  fiuher  come  back  from  his  seaicht 

ATTEBTDANT. 

He  never  will,  I  fear  me,  O  dear  lady ! 
That  Laska  did  so  triumph  o'er  the  M  man- 
It  was  quite  cruel— *'Fo« '21  be  mtre,**  said  he, 
**To  aieet  witA  pabt  at  leaal  of  yoar  mm  Batidtn, 
Or  ike  war^wdf  maM  have  a  qmck  digeetkm  ! 
Qo!  Searck  tke  wood  by  off  aMaaf  /  Go/ 1  pray  jfwr- 

BABOLTA. 

Inhuman  wretch! 

ATTENDANT. 

And  old  Bathory  answered 
With  a  sad  smile,  "/<  u  a  wiick*e  prayer. 
And  sMjf  Heaven  read  it  backwarda."    llioai^  ihl 

was  rash, 
Twaa  a  small  fruit  for  such  a  puniAment! 

BABOLTA. 

Nay !  'twaa  my  grief,  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Small  fruit  indeed !  but  leave  me,  my  good  giri! 
I  feel  a  weight  diat  cmly  prayer  can  hg^tm. 

[ExUAJOgaiaA 
O  Aey  wero  innocent,  and  jret  have  perisfa'd 
In  their  May  of  life ;  and  Vice  grows  old  in  trioiBph 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  for  the  bad  man  holds 

life's  closmg  gate  t 

Still  passing  thence  petitionary  honn 
TV>  vroo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance  ? 
Or  would  this  chillneai  tell  me,  that  there  ii 
Guilt  too  enormous  to  be  duly  punish'd. 
Save  by  increase  of  guilt?  'The  Povren  of  Evil 
Are  jealous  claimants.    Guilt  too  hath  its  ordeal. 
And  Hell  its  own  probation ! — ^Menaful  Heaven, 
Rather  than  this,  pour  down  upon  thy  suppliaiit 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  comfortless  want ! 
O  send  ns  forth  to  wander  on,  nnshelter'd ! 
Make  our  food  bitter  with  despised  tean ! 
Let  viperous  scom  him  at  us  as  we  pass! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gate. 
And  beg  forgivenea  and  a  monel  of  bread ! 
With  all  the  heaviest  worldly  visitations. 
Let  die  dire  frther's  curse  that  hoven  o'er  ua 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfilment,  and  die  spirit 
Of  wrong'd  Kiuprili  be  appeased.    But  only. 
Only,  O  menaftd  in  vangeance !  let  not 
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hgae  nun  inwud  <mi  my  Ctmmft  mtd  ! 
henoe  tha  fiend  Ambitioo,  and  restore  him 
own  heart!  O  mto  him !  SaTe  my  hnehand ! 
krnv  Ae  tatter  foH  €f  tU$  tpeedk,  Emsbick 
eametfonomrd  from  kis  hidimg-jiaee,  Saaolta 
wmng  Atm,  wilkoia  rectgmxmg  kirn. 
I  a  dwpe  a  &ther'e  curee  ihouM  ooma. 

EMxaicK  (admmdMg), 
oc! 

BAROLTA. 

Whoarttboaf  Robber!  Traitor! 

SMERICK. 

Friend! 
D  good  boor  hath  ttartled  theie  dark  fimdei, 
ioiM  tfailoia,  that  ipvoold  fain  depose 
ve,  and  beauty,  from  their  natural  thronea ; 
Upe,  tbooe  angel  eyea,  that  regal  forehead. 

BAROLTA. 

then  me.  Heaven!  1  must  not  seem  afiaid ! 

[Aaide, 
mg  iDHtiight  then  deigns  to  play  the  masker. 
seeks  your  Bi^jesty  t 

mmicK. 

Sarolta*8  love ; 
jiierick*s  power  lies  prostrate  at  her  foot 

BAROLTA. 

m  guard  the  sovereign's  power  from  such  de- 
basement! 
ither.  Sire,  let  it  descend  in. vengeance 
B  bwe  ingrate,  on  the  fiuthless  slave 
lared  unbar  the  doon  of  these  retirements ! 
hom  7  Has  Casimir  deserved  this  insult  ? 
misgiving  heart !  I^— if— from  Heaven 
ot  fiom  you.  Lord  Emerick! 


But  yours  is  tragic !  Love  in  war!  It  eharms  me. 
And  makes  your  beauty  worth  a  king's  embraces ! 

{During  Iku  apeeck,  Bithlkn  enfers  arwteiy. 


Chiefly  from  me. 
e  not  like  an  ingnte  robb'd  my  court 
ianty's  star,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness ! 
then  on  him  I  will  administer  justice — 
;  in  mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.  [Sesset  her. 

BAROLTA. 

"«'— — n!  Help! 


KMERICK. 

Call  louder!  Scream  again! 
s  none  can  bear  you ! 

BAROLTA. 

Hear  me,  hear  me.  Heaven ! 

KMXRICC 

srby  this  rsgef  Who  best  deserves  you  f 
ick's  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
Bsews  you  up  with  bolli  and  bars  ?  or  Elmerick, 
prafleis  you  a  throne  ?  Nay,  mine  you  shall  be. 
B  with  this  fond  resistance !  Yield ;  then  live 
nooih  a  widow,  and  the  next  a  queen ! 


[Siruggimg, 


BAROLTA. 

or  one  brief  moment 

od  me,  I  coi^ure  you. 

She  tkromt  km  qfi  and  ru$ke§  toioardt  a  foiZet 

Embrick  /o2£nos,  ami  ae  the  fsfos  a  dagger, 

kegratpB  if  mktrhamim 


Ruffian,  forbear!  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  sword ! 

■MKRICC 

Pish!  who  is  this? 

BAROLTA. 

O  sleepless  eye  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit!  Whence  camest  thonf 
May  I  still  call  thee  Bethlen  f 

BETHLKIf. 

Ever,  lady, 
Tour  fiuthful  soldier! 


Insolent  slave !  Depart! 
Knovr'st  thou  not  in«  f 

BKTHLXlf. 

I  know  thou  art  a  villain 
And  coward !  That,  thy  devilish  purpose  marks  diaa! 
What  else,  this  lady  roust  instruct  my  sword ! 

BAROLTA. 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  not,  thou  blest  one ! 
This  is  the  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirits 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  lisC! 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's ! 

BCTHLKN. 

Usorp'dit! 

mXRICK. 

The  king  will  play  the  devil  vrith  thee  indeed ! 
But  that  I  mean  to  hear  thee  howl  on  the  nek, 
I  would  debase  this  sword,  and  lay  thee  prostrate^ 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feet ;  then  drag  her  forth 
Stain'd  vrith  adulterous  blood,  and  [Then  to  Sarolta. 

•— Bfihtfk  you,  traitrsBi ! 
Strumpeted  first,  then  tum'd  adrift  to  beggary ! 
Thou  prayed'st  for 't  loo. 

BAROLTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  vricked. 
That  in  thy  blasphemies  I  scarce  hear  thy  threats. 

BITHLXIV 

Lady,  be  cahn !  feett  not  this  king  of  the  buskin! 
A  kingf  Oh  hiugWr!  A  king  Bajaiet! 
That  fipom  some  vagrant  actor's  tyring-room. 
Hath  stolen  at  once  his  speech  and  crown ! 


Ha!  ha!  a  dagger; 
snly  ornament  for  a  lad/s  casket! 
mU,  devockm  ■  akin  to  love^ 


Ah!  treasoo! 
Thou  hast  been  lesson'd  and  trick'd  up  for  this ! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  ik  this  royal  signet. 
So  plain  thy  free  hath  ta'en  the  nuiik  of  rebel ! 
[Emkrick  pobOi  hU  hand  haughtily  Unoardt  BrrB- 
LEN,  who  causing  a  $ight  of  the  ngnet,  tehee 
hU  hand  and  eagerly  obtenxt  the  ngnet,  then 
fingt  the  hand  back  witk  indignant  joy, 

BKTHLKlf. 

It  must  be  so!  Tis  e'en  the  counterpart ! 

But  with  a  foul  usurping  cipher  on  it! 

The  light  hath  flash'd   from  Heaven,  and  I  muBl 

follow  it ! 
O  curst  usurper !  O  thou  brother^nurderer ! 
That  madest  a  star-bright  queen  a  fugitive  vridow ! 
Who  fill'st  the  land  vriih  curses,  being  thyself 
All  curses  in  one  tjrrant!  see  and  tramble ! 
This  is  Kiuprili's  sword  th^  now  hangs  o'er  ihaal 
Kiuprili'B  bliBliiig  cone,  that  fimn  its  point 
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Sbooti  lightningi  at  diee!  Huk !  in  AndrMi*  name. 
Heir  of  his  vengeance !  hell-hoond !  I  defy  diee. 

[Tktjf  fgku  ami  juM  a$  EmmicK  u  Hmxmtd,  in 
ruth  Casimir,  Old  Bathoey,  and  mtendanta. 
Caumie  fidu  in  teaoam  Ae  canbtkinti,  and 
parti  them :  in  the  tlruggU  Bcthlen**  meord 
ietknwndcum. 

GAaimiL 
The  king  dinmi*d  too  by  a  ttraqger!  Speak! 
What  may  this  mean  f 

KMniOK. 

Deceived,  dishQaor*d  k>rd ! 
Ask  thoa  yon  fiur  adnltresi!  She  will  tell  thee 
A  tale,  whidi  wouldtt  thou  be  both  dupe  and  tiailor, 
Thoa  wilt  believe  against  thy  friend  and  sovereign ! 
Thoa  art  present  noai,  and  a  firiend*s  duty  ceases : 
To  tfiine  own  justice  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  half  thy  vengeance,  I  perforce  must  rob  thee, 
For  that  the  sovereign  daima.    Td  thy  allegiance 
I  now  commit  this  traitor  and  swwiMin 

[Then  to  the  AttendanU, 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon !  and  to4nofrow, 
Ere  the  sun  rises,— hark !  your  heads  or  his! 

BrrmjcN. 
Can  Hell  work  miracles  to  mock  Heaven's  justice  f 

smcmioK. 
Who  speaks  to  him  dies!  The  traitor  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air, 
Even  with  a  word ! 

CAtmia  (to  Bathobt). 

Hmice  with  him  to  the  dungeon! 

[Eak  BsTHiXN,  kerntd  tf  hy  BAraoEV  and 
AntmimniM, 


We  hunt  to-monow  in  your  upland  forest : 

Thou  (to  Cabimie)  wilt  attend  us :  and  wiU  then 

explain 
This  sadden  and  most  fortunate  arrival 

[Eanl  Emkeics  ;  mernent  Casimie  and  Saeolta. 

lAEOLTA. 

My  tord!  my  husband!  kwk  whose  sword  lies  yonder! 
[Puinting  to  Ae  eword  which  Bbthlbn  had  been 

diearmed  if  hy  the  AttemUaUe. 
It  ■  Kiuptili's ;  Casimir,  'tis  thy  fiither*s ! 
And  wielded  by  a  stripling's  arm,  it  baffled. 
Tea,  foil  like  Heaven's  own  lighmings  on  that  Tar- 

quin. 

cAsmnu 
Hush!  hash!  [lii  on  wafer  voice. 

I  had  detected  ere  I  left  the  city 
The  tyrant's  cunt  intent    Lewd,  daian'd  ingnte ! 
For  bun  did  I  bring  down  a  fothe/s  curse ! 
Swift,  swift  must  be  our  means !  To^norrow's  sun 
Sets  on  his  late  or  mine !  O  blest  Sarolta! 

[Embneing  her. 
No  odier  prayer,  late  penitent,  dare  I  oflhr, 
But  that  thv  spotless  virtnss  may  prevail 
O'er  Casfamr's  crimes  and'dread  Kiupcili's  curse ! 

I  *bMM' V  sa#a^  v^^^v4Pvbsv9^v^k  •■ 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. 
AOhdetna  Wood. 
EnUr  CAfliMii,  looking  antumdy 

CAtUnE. 

SnUrjMedfansf  hethespot?  0^her«he 


£Mer  LoED  RuDOLML 

Wen  met,  Lord  Rudolph! 

Tour  whisper  was  not  kst  upon  my  ear. 
And  I  dare  trusts 

LOED  EtTDOLTIL 

Enough !  the  time  is  pred 
Too  left  Temeswar  late  on  yestei^ve  f 
And  sqioum'd  dmre  some  hount 

CASIMIE. 

Ididso! 

LOED  EimOLPH. 

He 

Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing? 

CASIMIE. 

Tea ;  and  met 
The  asrembled  huntsmen  I 

i/>En  EtmoLPH. 

Was  there  no  word 

C4SIMIE. 

The  word  for  me  was  thisf— TAe  royoZ  Ltm 
Ckuee  thy  miUMohiU  dedicated  Hind. 

LOED  EtTDOLPH. 

Tour  answer  ? 

CASIMIE. 

As  the  word  proves  false  or  tr 
Will  Casimir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  hunl 

LOED  EI7D0LPH. 

The  event  redeemed  their  pledge  f 

CASIMIE. 

It  did.  and  tl 
Have  I  sent  back  both  pledge  and  invitation. 
The  spotless  Hind  hsih  fled  to  them  for  shell 
And  bean  with  her  my  seal  of  fellowship! 

[They  take  hm 

LOED  EITDOLPB. 

But  Emerick !  how  when  you  reported  to  hii 
Sarolta's  disappearance,  and  die  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards  f 

CASIMIE. 

O  he  received  i 
As  evidence  of  their  mutual  guilt :  in  fine. 
With  coxening  warmth  condoled  with,  and  di 
me. 

LOED  EITDOLPR. 

I  enter'd  as  the  door  was  closing  on  yoo : 
His  eye  was  fix'd,  yet  seem'd  to  folk>w  you, 
With  sudi  a  kmk  of  hate,  and  scoin  and  trim 
As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already. 
And  were  then  choosing  where  to  slab  you  fli 
Bat  hush!  drew  back! 

CASIMIE. 

This  nook  ■  at  die  M 
From  any  beaten  track. 

LOED  EITDOLPB. 

There!  mark  them! 
[Ponito  to  where  Laska  and  PnTAX4m 
the  Stage. 

CASIMIE. 


LOED  EtTDOLPH. 

One  of  the  two  I  recognised  this  rooming; 
iHis  name  is  Festalutz:  a  trusty  ruffian. 
Whose  &ce  is  prokigae  still  to  some  dark  nu 
Beware  no  stratagem,  no  trick  of  memage, 
Dispart  you  fiom  your  servants. 

CASIMIE  (atide). 

Ideservait. 
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rade  of  tluU  ruffian  w  my  senruit; 
I  trusled  most  and  moat  prefeir'd. 
niwt  port.  .  What  makea  the  king  to  late  t 
m  wont  to  be  an  early  atirrer. 

LOED  EUDOLTH. 

And  hia  main  policy 
al  the  alaggafd  nature  in  ounelvca 
xi  truth,  the  better  half  of  the  lecret 
al  the  world  :  for  the  will  sovema  all. 
iky  tewen!  the  crow-winda  waywaidly 
e  &ntastic  manea  of  the  clouda 
nld  mockery  of  the  ooaung  hunt! 

CABIMIR. 

nder  maas !  I  make  it  wear  the  ahape 
;e  lanv  that  butta  with  head  depreaa'd. 

LOED  EunoLPH  {tmiUmg). 
ome  stray  sheep  of  the  ooty  flock, 
if  bards  lie  not,  the  Sea-shepherds  tend, 
or  Proteua.     Bat  my  iancy  shapea  it 
er  couchant  on  a  rocky  shel£ 

CA8III1E. 

3  the  edges  of  the  lurid  masa— 
,  as  if  some  idly-Texing  Sprite, 
:  wing  coasting  by,  with  techy  hand 
at  the  ringlets  of  the  vaporous  Fleece. 
re  sure  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand, 
mental  war! 

[A  tingle  Tnaiqiet  heard  at  a  dittana, 

X/>RD  EUDOLPH. 

That  single  blast 
ces  that  the  tyrant's  pawing  courser 
at  the  gate  [A  voOey  of  Tnanpete. 

Haik!  now  the  kiiig  cornea  forth! 
r  midst  this  crssh  of  horns  and  clarions 
nts  hia  steed,  which  proudly  rears  an-end 
M)  looka  round  at  ease,  and  scana  the  crowd, 
hia  stately  form  and  horsemanship ! 
iway !  my  ahieiice  may  be  noticed. 

CA81MIE. 

bou  canst,  evay  to  lead  the  hunt 
f  the  forest  skirts ;  and  ere  high  noon 
oar  sworn  confederates  from  Temeswar. 
ere  yet  this  clouded  sun^alopea  westward, 
merick's  death,  or  Casimir's,  will  appease 
iDcs  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili ! 

[Exit  Ri7D0L.rH  and  manel  Cabimie. 

dtor,  Laaka! 

t  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 

lee  him  as  he  was,  and  often  wam*d  me. 

e  leam'd  she  this  ?— O  she  was  innocent! 

be  innocent  is  nature's  wisdom ! 
dge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
aoon  as  seen,  and  flutters  bock  to  shelter, 
e  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches, 
}ver-yet4een  adder's  hiss  firrt  heard, 
r  than  Suapicion's  hundred  eyes 
fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
n  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 
a  the  approach  of  evil    Castmir ! 

O  parricide!  through  yon  wood  didst  thou, 
ire  and  sword,  pursue  a  patriot  &ther, 
>w  and  an  c^phan.     Darest  thou  then 
4aden  wretch),  put  forth  theae  handa  to 
k,  all  aacred,  of  thy  oountry'a  cauael 
lown  in  pity  on  thy  son,  Kiuprili ; 
It  thk  deep  abhonenoe  of  " 

H. 


Unstain'd  with  selflsh  foari,  be  his  atonement ! 

0  strengthen  him  to  nobler  compensation 
In  the  deliverance  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[ExitCABDOK. 

Seem  ekanget  to  Ike  wumtk  pf  a  Cavem,  as  in  Act  IL 
Zapolya  and  Glycine  duooverei. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Our  firiend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave. 
Do  not  then  leave  me  long  alone.  Glycine ! 
Having  eiyoy'd  thy  commune,  loneliness, 
That  but  oppressed  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

aLYCIRK. 

1  shall  know  Bethlen  at  the  furthest  disfanoe. 
And  the  same  moment  I  deacry  him,  kidy, 
I  will  return  to  you.  [Exit  Gltcucx. 

Enter  Old  Bathoey,  tpeaking  tu  he  eniere. 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

Who  bean  f  A  fiiend ! 
A  messenger  from  him  who  bean  the  signet! 

[Zapolya,  who  had  been  gating  afecdonatdy  after 
Glyciivk,  elarte  at  Bathoey'b  voioe. 
He  hath  the  watch-word  !^Art  thou  not  Bathory  f 

QLJ>  BATHOEY. 

0  noble  lady !  greetings  from  your  son ! 

[Bathoey  kmeeU 

ZAPOLYA. 

Rise !  rise !  Or  shall  1  nther  kneel  beside  thee, 
And  call  down  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  Heaven 
Upon  thy  honor'd  head?  When  thou  last  saw'st  me 
.1  would  full  fiiin  have  knelt  to  thee,  and  could  not, 
Thou  dear  old  man !  IIow  oil  since  then  in  dreams 
Have  I  done  worship  to  thee,  as  an  angel 
Bearing  my  helpless  babe  upon  thy  wings ! 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

O  he  wos  bom  to  honor !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  haih  he  wrought  since  yester-eve. 
Now  from  Temeswor  (for  to  him  waa  trusted 
A  life,  save  thine,  the  dearest)  he  hastes  hither — 

ZAPOLYA. 

Lady  Sarolta  meanest  thou? 

OLD  bathoet. 

She  issafb. 
The  royal  brute  hath  overieapt  his  prey. 
And  when  he  tum'd,  a  sworded  Virtue  fooed  him. 
My  own  brave  boy— -O  pardon,  noble  Ihdy ! 
Your  son 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark!  Is  it  he? 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

I  hear  a  voioe 
Too  hoaise  for  Bethlen*s!  T  was  his  scheme  and  hope^ 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  foreat* 
To  have  led  you  hence.^ — Retire. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Olifeof  terrora! 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

In  the  cave's  mouth  we  have  such 'vantage-ground 
That  even  this  old  arm — 

[£w«fil  Zapolya  and  Bathoey  into  the  Cave. 

Enitr  Labka  ojid  PssiAum. 


Dastard 


Notaatepfiiidier! 

pcrrAi^UTX. 
tfaia  your  promisa  to  the 

in 
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LABKA. 

I  have  fainird  hit  orden ;  have  walk*d  with  you 
As  with  a  friend  ;  have  pointed  out  Lord  CaMniir : 
And  now  I  leave  you  to  take  care  of  him. 
For  die  king's  purposes  are  doubtless  friendly. 

PESTALUTZ  (a/ecting  to  sfarQ. 
Be  on  your  guard,  man ! 

LA8KA  {in  affright). 

Ha !  what  now  t 

rasTALim. 

Behind  yon 
Twas  one  of  Satan's  imps,  that  grinn'd,  and  threat- 

en'd  you 
For  your  most  impudent  hope  to  cheat  hit  master! 

LASKA. 

Pdiaw!  What,  you  think  'tis  fear  that  makes  me 
leave  jrou  7 

FESTALUTZ. 

Im'I  not  enough  to  play  the  knave  to  othen. 
But  thou  must  lie  to  thine  own  heart  ? 

LA8KA  ipompotuiy). 
Friend !  Laska  will  be  found  at  his  own  post. 
Watching  elsewhere  for  the  king's  interest 
There's  a  rank  plot  that  Laska  must  hunt  down, 
Twixt  Bethlen  and  Glycine ! 

PBBTALim  (with  a  matr). 

What !  the  giri 
Whom  Laska  saw  the  war-wolf  tear  in  pieces  ? 

LASKA  (fhrowing  down  a  bow  and  arrow$). 
Well !  there 's  my  arms !  Hark !  should  your  javelitf 

fail  you. 
These  points  tie  lipt  with  venom. 

[Start*  and  «ee«  Glycixc  ttUhouL 
By  Heaven!  Glycine! 
Now,  as  you  love  the  king,  help  me  to  seize  her! 

[They  run  out  after  Giyciw^  and  she  ghriekt  with- 
out :  then  enter  Bathory  from  the  Cavern. 

OLD  BATHOEY. 

Rest,  lady,  rest !  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  young  man's  strength  returning !  Which  way  went 

they? 
The  shriek  came  thence. 

[CloAh  ff  twordsy  and  Bethlkn's  «o»re  heard  from 
behind  the  Scenes;  Glycine  entera  alarmed; 
then,  at  teeing  Labka'b  bow  and  arrowt. 

GLYCINE. 

Ha !  weapons  here  f  Then,  Bethlen,  thy  Glycine 
Will  die  with  thee  or  save  thee ! 

[She  teixet  them  and  ruthetouL  Bathoky  foQowiiig 
her,  Uvdy  and  irregular  Mutic,  and  Peatantt 
with  hunting'4peart  crott  the  ttage,  tinging  cho- 
raBy, 

CHORAL  SONG. 

Up,  up!  ye  dames,  y^  lasses  gay ! 
To  the  meadows  trip  away. 
Tis  you  must  tend  the  flocks  this  mom, 
And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  com. 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shej^erds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to^ay. 

.Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  house 
Tb  the  cricket  and  the  mouse : 


Find  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat, 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  muM  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Reenter,  at  the  Huniemenpattqf,  Batuoe  y,  Bethlbi 

and  Glycine. 

GLYCINE  (leaning  on  Bethlen). 
And  now  once  more  a  woman  • 

BETHLEN. 

Was  it  then 
That  timid  eye,  was  it  those  maiden  hands 
That  sped  the  shaft  wtiich  saved  roe  and  avenged  mef 

OLD  BATHORY  (fo  Bethlen  exuUinglif), 
Twas  a  virion  blazon'd  on  a  cloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  into  a  passionate  scheme 
Of  life  and  death !  I  saw  the  traitor,  Laska, 
Stoop  and  snatch  up  the  javelin  of  his  comrvle; 
The  point  was  at  your  back,  when  her  shaft  reachd 

him 
The  coward  tum'd,  and  at  the  self-eame  instant 
The  braver  villain  fell  beneath  your  sword. 

Enter  Zapolya. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Bethlen !  my  child !  and  safe  too ! 

BETHLEN. 

Mother!  Queen! 
Royal  Zapolya !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  son,  if  being  a  king,  he  yet 
Hath  made  his  own  arm,  minister  of  his  justice. 
So  do  the  Gods  who  lanch  the  thunderbolt! 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  Raab  Kiuprili !  Friend!  Protector!  Guide! 
In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  waten, 
A  flash  from  Heaven  hath  touch'd  the  hidden  inceme^ 

BETHLEN  (AosflYy). 

And  that  nu^estic  form  that  stood  beside  thee 
Was  Roab  Kiuprili! 

ZAPOLYA. 

It  WHS  Raab  Kiuprili ; 
Ab  sure  as  thou  art  Andreas,  and  the  king. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Hail  Andreas!  hail  my  king!  [Triwi^pkandy 

ANDREAS. 

Stop,  thou  revered  one! 
Lest  we  oflend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouts  ere  victory.     Deem  it  then  thy  du^ 
To  pay  this  homage,  when  'tis  mine  to  daim  it 

GLYCINE. 

Accept  thine  hand-maid's  service !  [KneeUt^ 

ZAPOLYA 

Raise  her,  son! 

0  raise  her  to  thine  arms !  she  saved  thy  life. 

And  through  her  love  for  thee,  she  saved  thy  mother's! 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  know,  that  this  dear  maid 
Hath  other  and  hereditary  claims 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  with  Heaven-guarded  instinct 
But  carried  on  the  work  her  sire  began ! 

ANDREAS. 

Dear  maid !  more  dear  thou  canst  not  be !  the  mst 
Shall  make  my  love  religion.    Haste  we  hence; 
For  as  I  reach'd  the  skirts  of  this  high  forest, 

1  heard  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  chase. 
Doubling  its  echoes  fiom  the  mountain  foot. 
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bifc!  wan  the  hunt  ftppraidMi. 

[Oam  wUkotO,  ami  afterwards  dUlami  Onaider, 

O  Kiuprili! 

OLD  BATHOftT. 

TIm  dflOiOD-luiiiten  of  dw  middlo  oir 
An  in  full  cry,  and  acuo  widi  urowy  fire 
The  goilty !  Hark!  now  hore,  now  there,  a  bom 
Swdb  angly  with  iiregular  blast!  the  tempest 
HMieatier'd  dien! 
[Hbtm  heard  aMfnm  difareai  place$  at  a  dutance, 

lATOLYA. 

O  Heavens!  where  stays  Kiuprili? 

OLD  BATBOET. 

The  wood  win  be  sarrounded !  leave  me  here. 

AianutAS. 
Uj  Bother!  let  me  see  thee  once  in  safety, 
t  too  win  hasten  back,  with  lightning's  speed, 
Tiisek  the  hero! 

OLD  BATBOET. 

Haste !  my  lift  upon  iU 
111  guide  him  sale 

All DESAB  (Ikmtder  agamy, 

Ha!  what  a  crash  was  there ! 
HesTsn  seems  to  daim  a  mightier  criminal 

[PaimtiMg  wiikoat  to  Oe  body  of  Pbbtalutz. 
TW  yon  vile  sobaltem. 

SAPOLTA. 

Your  behest,  High  Powers, 
Lvw  I  obey!  to  the  appointed  spirit, 
Thstbtth  so  long  kept  watch  round  this  drear  cavern, 
Id  fervent  frith,  Kiuprili,  I  intrust  diee ! 

[Exeaai  Zapolta,  Andebas,  and  Gltcink, 
Ahoebas  kavhg  ia  home  dropi  his  moord, 
Mamt  BAthoet. 

OLD  BATHOET. 

Ton  bleeding  cone,  {poimUng  to  Pbstalutz*8  body) 

may  work  us  mischief  stiU : 
(^  asen,  'twiU  rouse  alarm  and  crowd  the  hunt 
Frao  all  parts  towards  this  spot.    StripC  of  its  armor, 
111  disg  it  hither. 

[^nl  Bathoet.    After  a  wkSe  eeveral  Huntere 
crate  the  ttage  at  tcatlertd,  Soaie  tiate  after, 
ea/er  Kiupeili  ui  kit  dttgmte^ftiinting  wUh 
ftudgwe^and  at  pwrtued, 
baab  eiuteiu  {(hraieing  og  hit  ditguite). 
Snee  Heaven  akme  can  save  me,  Heaven  alone 
Shall  be  my  trust. 

[lien  tpeaJdng  at  to  Zapolta  tn  ike  Caoem. 
Haste !  haste !  Zapolya,  flee ! 
[He  eidere  Ike  Cavern,  and  then  relumt  in  abtnn. 
Gone!  Setaed  perhaps!  Oh  no,  let  me  not  perish 
I^iairing  of  Heaven*s  justice !  Faint,  diaarm*d, 
£ich  sinew  powerless,  senseless  rock  sustain  me ! 
Una  art  parcel  of  my  native  land. 

[Then  obterving  Ike  tword. 
A  sword! 
Hs!  and  mjf  sword!  Zapolya  hath  escaped, 
Tlie  mnrdereis  are  baffled,  and  there  lives 
An  Andreas  to  avenge  Kiuprili's  fidl  !-^ 
There  was  a  time,  when  this  dear  sword  did  flash 
Asdrendfiil  m  the  storm-fire  fiommine  arms: 
I  can  acaroe  raiw  it  now— yet  come,  fiiU  tyrant! 
And  bring  with  thee  my  shame  and  \ftter  anguish^ 
To  end  kit  work  and  thine !  Kiuprili  now 
Cte  lake  the  death-blow  as  a  soldier  should. 


Re-enter  Bathoet,  witk  Ike  dead  body  of  Pbbtaluts. 

OLD  BATHOET. 

Poor  tool  and  victim  of  another's  guilt ! 
Thou  ibUow'tt  heavily :  a  reluctant  weight ! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honor 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili's  cave 
A  wretch  like  thee  should  find  a  burial-plaoe. 

[7%en  obterving  KiUPElLL 
Tis  he! — in  Andreas'  and  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  reverend  form  ?  lliou  needst  not  speak. 
For  thou  canst  be  no  other  than  Kiuprili ! 

KlUPBILL 

And  are  they  safe  t  [Noitt  witkauL 

OLD  BATHOET. 

Conceal  youiselC  my  Lord. 
I  wiU  mislead  them ! 

KlUPBILL 

It  Zapolya  safe  f 

OLD  BATHOET. 

I  doubt  it  not ;  but  hoste,  haste,  I  coqjure  yon! 

[A$  ke  retiree,  m  rutket  Cabimb. 
CASIMU  (entering). 

Monster! 
Thou  shalt  not  now  escape  me ! 

OLD  BATHOET. 

StopbLoid  Cashnir! 
It  is  no  monster. 

CA8IM1E. 

Art  thou  too  a  traitorf 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderers  lurk  I 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  in  this  disguise. 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  followers  f 
Thou  most  have  seen  him.  Say  where  is  di'  asnssin  ? 
OLD  BATHOET  (pointing  to  Ike  body  of  PssTALim). 
There  lies  the  assassin !  slain  by  that  same  sword 
That  was  descending  on  his  curst  employer. 
When  entering  thou  beheld'st  Sarolta  rescued ! 

CASIMIE. 

Strange  providence !  what  then  was  he  who  fled  mef 
[Bathoet  pointt  to  Ike  Cavern,  wkence  KiUPEiu 
advancet. 
Thy  looks  speak  fearful  things !  Whither,  old  man ! 
Would  thy  hand  point  me  ? 

OLD  BATHOET. 

Casimir,  to  thy  ftther. 
CASIMIE  (discovering  KitrPBiu). 
The  curse!  the  curse !  Open  and  swallow  me, 
Unsteady  earth !  FaU,  diziy  rocln !  and  hide  me ! 

OLD  BATHOET  (to  KlUPBILl). 

Speak,  speak,  my  Lord ! 

KIUPEILI  (koldt  oat  tke  tword  to  Bathoet). 

Bid  him  fulfil  his  woHl! 

CASIMIE. 

Thou  art  Heaven's  immediate  minister,  dread  spirit ! 
O  for  sweet  mercy,  take  some  other  form. 
And  save  me  firom  perdition  and  despair ! 

OLD  BATHOET. 

He  Uvea! 

CABJMIE. 

Lives!  A  ftther'fe  ouise  can  never  die! 

KIUPEILI  (in  a  tone  of  pity). 
O  Casimir!  Casimir! 

OLD  BATHOET. 

Look!  he  doth  fixgive  you! 
Hark!  tis  the  tyrant's  voice. 

[£mbeick*8 
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oAfuin. 

I  kneel,  I  kneel ! 
Retract  dijr  cone !  (X  bgr  my  modier't  uhm. 
Have  pitjr  on  thy  Ml^bhomng  diild ! 
If  not  for  me,  yet  for  my  innocent  wifo. 
Yet  for  my  oeuntr/i  aake,  give  my  arm  atiengdi, 
Pennitting  me  again  to  call  thee  fiuher! 

nupuu. 
Son,  I  foigive  thee !  Take  thy  fother'a  awoid ; 
When  then  ahalt  lift  it  in  diy  oountiy't  cauee. 
In  that  Mune  instant  doth  thy  fiuher  UeM  thee ! 

[KiUFKXU  and  Caumui  embrace;  Aeif  aU  reUrt 
to  the  Cavern  iupporting  Kiufmli.  Caiimie 
a$  hf  accideni  drcpe  Am  rthe^  and  Batboet 
tknmt  it  over  the  body  of  PiSTALtm. 
SHVEICK  (entering). 
Fodli !  Cowarda !  follow— or  by  Hell  111  make  you 
Find  reaaon  to  ftar  Emerick.  more  than  all 
The  mummer-fienda  that  ever  maiqaeraded 
As  gods  or  wood-njrmphs  I — 

Then  tees  lAe  body  of  PnrALUTZ,  eoaeraf  by 
CAsmiE'a  tioak. 

Ha!  'tit  done  then! 
Our  nerwuaiy  villain  hath  proved  fiuthful, 
And  there  liea  Caaimir,  and  our  ioat  ieaia  I 

WeU!— Ay.weU! 

And  ia  it  not  well  f  For  though  grafted  on  us. 
And  fill*d  loo  with  our  sap,  the  deadly  power 
Of  the  parent  poison-tree  lurii'd  in  ita  fibres : 
There  was  tpo  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili  in  him; 
Tho  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  his  face. 
E'en  when  his  words  did  flatter  me  with  duty. 

[As  Embeiok  mmxM  totoarde  tike  body,  enter  from 
the  Cavern  Casimie  and  Batuobt. 

OLDBATHOBT  (pouUing  1o  wktrt  the  noim  iM,  and  otide 

to  Casimie). 
This  way  they  oome ! 

CASIMIE  {adde  to  Bathoey). 

Hold  them  in  check  awhile. 
The  path  is  nairow !  Rudolph  will  assist  thee. 


BOBEiCK  (andtf  not  perceiving  Casimie  om^  Bathoey, 
and  looking  at  the  dead  body). 

And  ere  I  ring  the  alarum  of  my  sorrow, 

ril  scan  that  face  once  more,  and  murmur— Here 

lies  Casimir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

[Uncovere  the  face,  and  atarte. 
HeU!  HisPMtaluls! 

CA8IMIE  (coming  forward). 

Yes,  thou  ingrate  Emerick ! 
Tis  Pestalntz!  'tis  thy  trusty  murderer ! 
To  quell  diee  more,  see  Raab  Kiuprili's  sword ! 

SMVEICK. 

Curses  on  it,  and  thee!  Hunk'tt  thou  that  petty  omen 
Dare  whisper  fear  to  Eaerick's  destiny ! 
Ho!  Treason!  Treason! 

CASIMIE. 

Then  have  at  Aee,  tyitnt! 
[They/ght   Emerick  falU, 

EMKEICK. 

Betray'd  and  baffled 

By  mine  own  tool !        Oh !  [Diea. 

CA8IMIE  (fntMipAantfy). 

Hear,  hear,  my  fother! 
Thou  shouldst  have  witnessed  thine  own  deed.    O 

fiuher! 
Wake  ftom  that  envioos swoon!  The  tyrant's  fUleii! 
Thj.swoidhaAcoiKiaflt^d!  AsIUfbdit, 


Thy  blesMiig  did  indeed  deaeend  upon  me ; 
Didodging  tfie  dread  curse.    It  flew  foidi  froa  mj 
And  lighted  OQ  the  ^rrant ! 

Elder  RiTDOLra,  Baivoet,  and  Attendant    \ 

EtTDOLTB  and  BATHOEY  (entering). 

Friends!  fiiends  to  Cani 

CAHMIE.  \ 

Riiioice,  IDyrians !  the  naurper's  fidlen. 

BunoLTR. 
So  perish  tyrants!  so  end  usnrpatiaD! 

CASIMIE. 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  slowly  on ! 
One  moment- 
Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bean  no  witnen, 
I  follow  you,  and  we  will  greet  our  oountrymen 
With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gifls  of  Heavoi— 
A  tyrant  fallen,  a  patriot  chief  restored ! 

[Exeunt  Casimie  talo  the  Cavern.   T%e  red  < 
the  oppomie  tide. 

Scene  changee  to  a  aplendid  Chamber  in  Casimie'i 
Cattle.    CoNFEDEEATES  ditcovertd. 

FIEST  CONFEDEEATE. 

It  cannot  but  succeed,  friends.    From  this  palace 
E'en  to  the  wood,  our  roeswngen  are  posted 
With  such  short  interspace,  that  fi»t  as  sound 
Can  travel  to  us,  we  shall  leam  the  event! 

Enter  another  Confedeeatb. 
What  tidings  from  Temeswarf 

SECOND  CONFEDEEATE. 

With  one  voice 
Th*  assembled  chieftains  have  deposed  the  tyranl; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy. 
And  the  protection  of  the  law  withdrawn. 

FlEST  CONFEDEEATE. 

Just  doom  for  him,  who  governs  without  law ! 
Is  it  known  on  whom  the  sov'reignty  vnll  fall  f 

SECOND  CONFEDEEATE. 

Nothing  is  yet  decided :  but  report 

Points  to  Lord  Casimir.    The  grateful  memory 

Of  his  renowned  father 

Enter  Saeolta. 

Hail  to  Sandta. 

SAEOLTA. 

Confederate  friends !   I  bring  to  you  a  joy 
Worthy  our  noble  cause !  KiUprili  lives. 
And  fhmi  his  obscure  exile,  hath  retura'd 
To  bless  our  country.    More  and  greater  tidings 
Might  I  disclose ;  but  that  a  woman's  voice 
Would  mar  the  wondrous  tale.   Wait  we  for  him 
The  partner  of  the  glory— Raab  Kiuprili ; 
For  he  alone  is  worthy  to  announce  it 

[l^koutt  of  <•  Kiuprili,  Kiuprili  T'  oimI  "  The  'Tyrant 
Allien!"  wlhi»a.  Then  enter  Kiunuu,  Casimi 
Rudolph,  Bathort,  amd  Attendantt,  after  i 
cknnor  hat  tubtided. 

BAAB  EIXTFEIIJ. 

Spare  yet  your  joy,  my  friends!  A  higher  wails  yoi 
Behdd  your  Queen! 

Enter  from  oppomie  Me,  Zapolta  and  ANDftXtf 
royally  attired,  wiA  Glycine. 

CONFEOEEATB. 

Confls  she  from  heaTen  to  blsB  m 
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XAPOLTA. 

ven*t  work  of  grace  ii  full ! 
rtaafe! 

BAAB  KiuntiLi. 
RoymlZapolym! 

y  powera.  pay  we  oor  duty  fint ; 

preaenred  thee,  but  lor  thee 

intry.  the  one  precious  branch 

yal  house.    O  countrymen, 

ng !  And  thank  our  country's  genius, 

t  means  which  have  preserved  our 

•eign, 

rear'd  him  worthier  of  the  throne 
by  birth.  The  undoubted  proofs 
ro3ral  mother,  and  this  old  man 

lenceforth  be  dear  to  all  lUyrians), 

^  before  the  a«embled  coundL 


Hail,  lUyria's  rightful  king ! 

AlfDREAS. 

,  O  friends !  'twere  cowardice 
.  royal  birth,  to  shrink 
inted  charge.    Yet,  while  we  wait 
ction  of  convened  Illyria, 
hile,  O  let  me  feel  myself 
friend,  the  debtor ! — Heroic  mother!— 
t»reflth  add  to  that  sacred  name  f 
f  Providence,  to  teach  us 
but  the  public  form 
•t  friendship,  let  my  youth 
lee,  as  the  vine  around  its  elm : 
»rt,  and  /  thy  faithful  fruitage. 
11,  and  these  poor  wx>rds  express  not 
in  art  to  check  its  over«welling. 
k  not  from  my  filial  arms ! 
I  henceforth,  thou  shalt  not  forbid  me 
iber!  And  dare  I  fbiget 


The  powerful  interceaiion  of  thy  virtue, 
LMiy  Saroltat  Still  acknowledge  me 
Thy  frithful  soldier!— But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  soul  address  to  thee,  Glycine  7 
Thou  sword,  that  leap'st  from  fbrdi  a  bed  of 
Thou  falcon-hearted  dove  ? 


ZAPOLTA. 

Hear  that  from  me, 
For  ere  she  lived,  her  father  saved  thy  life. 
Thine,  and  thy  fugitive  mother's ! 

CASUIIJU  .    . 

Chef  RagoBd! 

0  shame  upon  my  head !  I  wouU  have  given  her 
To  a  base  slave ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Heaven  overruled  thy  purpose. .  . 
And  sent  an  angel  (Pointing  to  Saeolta)  to  thy  house 

to  guard  her ! 
Tliou  precious  bark!  freighted  with  all  ourtreasnres! 

[To  Andkbas. 
The  sport  of  tempests,  and  yet  ne'er  the  victim. 
How  many  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

(Pointing  to  Glycine).        Take  her,  son ! 
A  queen  that  brings  with  her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  con  give ! 

■aeolta. 

A  banquet  waits  !— 
On  this  auspicious  day,  for  some  few  houri 

1  claim  to  be  your  hostess.    Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all ! 
E'en  women  at  the  distaff  hence  may  see. 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  faction  foam. 
None  love  their  country,  but  who  love  their  home; 
For  freedom  can  with  those  alone  abide. 

Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honest  pride. 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  own  fireside : 
While  mad  ambition  ever  doth  caress 
Its  own  sure  fate,  in  its  own  restlessnesi ! 


rcolotnini;  or,  t!ir  i^ir^tl^Art  otWHlUnttUin. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER 


PREFACE. 


ration  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wal- 
I  translation;  but  I  found  that  it  must 
cupied  a  space  whollv  disproportionate 
»f  die  publication,  or  have  been  merely 
ilogue  of  events  narrated  not  more 
Y  already  are  in  the  Play  itself  Tbe 
ion,  likewiM,  of  Schiller's  History  of 
rs'  War  diminished  the  motives  tliareto. 
MS 


In  the  translation  I  endeavored  to  render  my  Author 
UieraBy  wherever  I  was  not  prevented  by  absolute 
diflerences  of  idiom ;  but  I  am  conscious,  that  in  two 
or  three  short  passages  I  have  been  guilty  of  dilating 
the  original;  and,  from  anxiety  to  give  the  fall 
meaning,  have  weakened  the  force.  In  the  metre  I 
have  availed  myself  of  no  other  liberties  than  those 
which  SchiUer  had  permitted  to  himself,  except  the 
occasional  breaking-up  of  the  line  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic ;  of  which  liberty,  so 
frequent  in  our  tragedies,  I  find  no  instance  in  these 
dramas 

&  T.  CoLEMOm 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 

AnMGiAkChambetmtkeCwaca-HoumtUPiUm, 
decoraied  wUk  CdorBomi  otkar  War  Inmgnm, 

Illo  wUk  BcTLBE  and  Isolani. 

ILLO. 

Ye  have  coma  late— but y« are  oome!  The diitence, 
Coont  laolan,  excoaes  your  delay. 

ISOLAKI. 

Add  thk  too,  that  we  oome  not  empty-handed. 
At  Donauwert*  it  waa  reported  to  ub^ 
A  Swedidi  caravan  was  on  in  way 
Trawporting  a  rich  cargo  of  proviaioii. 
Almost  six  hundred  wagons.    This  my  Croats 
Plunged  down  upon  and  sailed,  this  weighty  priie ! — 

We  bring  it  hither 

iixo. 

* 

<    Just  in  time  to  banquet 
The  illustrious  company  assembled  here. 


Bodi  wife  and  daughter  does  the  Duke  call  hilhvt 
He  crowds  in  visitants  fiom  all  sides. 


I80LANI. 


Hm! 


So  much  the  better!  I  had  fiamed  my  mind 
IVi  hear  of  naughtf  but  warlike  dicumsiance. 
Of  marcbea,  and  attacks,  and  batteries : 
And  k>!  the  Duke  providesi  that  soasething  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  bvely,  should  be  preasnt 
Tto  feast  our  eyes. 

iLLO  (toAe  koi  bma  ttamOtig  in  Ae  otfita^  cfmeA 
Islioii,  fe  Butler,  wAoai  he  laadMaUiat  an  m 
mda). 

And  how  came  you  to  know 

That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not  f 


BCTLBS. 


Because 


BCTLRK. 

Tis  all  alive !  a  stirring  scene  here ! 

ISOLAin. 

Ay! 
The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldien. 

[Cojfs  Am  cys  around. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
You*re  settled, quite  at  home!  Well,  well!  we  soldien 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  ran. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
You  11  find  Count  Tertsky  here,  and  Tiefenbach. 
Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hlnnenam, 

The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You  '11  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.    Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTUOL 

Eipect  not  Galas. 

ILLO  (.hentating). 
How  sof  Do  you  know 

isoLAifl  {interrupting  him). 
Max.  Piccolomini  here  ^— O  bring  me  to  him. 
I  aee  him  yet  (*tis  now  ten  years  ago, 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeld  hard  by  Dessau). 
I  see  die  youth,  in  my  mind's  tya  Isee  him. 
Leap  his  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown* 
And  t'ward  his  lather,  then  in  extreme  peril. 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  waa  scarce  upon  his  chin!  I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  hts  youth. 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish*d  in  him. 

iu«o. 
Yon  11  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  conducts 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Princesaf 
From  Camthen.    We  expect  them  here  at  ixMak 


•  Atown  about  l9G«nnin  oiflM  N.  E.  ofUln. 
t  Ths  tfukm  tn  Oemany  beins  alwaft  ratfninff  powsn,  tbeir 
mt  and  dsugblea 


He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

ILLO  {wHk  warmth). 
And  you  Y — ^You  hoM  out  firmly  ? 

[Graqing  hie  hand  with  ^ed6m 
MoUe  BuUer! 

BUTLBR. 

After  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

Ihad  iugottsn 
A  pleasant  duty— M^ior-General, 
I  wish  you  joy ! 

ISOLANI. 

What,  you  mean,  of  hla  rsgiBSOt 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter, 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then, 
Work*d  himselCstep  by  step,  through  each  prefenasal 
From  the  ranks  upwards.    And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  aelkm 
To  the  whole  oorpa,  if  once  in  their  rsnanilnBM 
An  oU  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

BUTLEB. 

I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  virhether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 

The  Emperor  has  not  yet  oonfirm'd  the  appoiotBSB 

ISOLANL 

Seise  it,  firiend!  Seise  it!  The  hand  which  in  Ai 

post 
naeed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  MinisAeis ! 

ILLO. 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it ! — 

If  we  would  oiZ  of  us  consider  it  so ! 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  Duke 

Comes  all — ^whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  have 

ISOLANI  (/o  Illo). 
My  noble  brother!  did  1  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors ! 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  ibr  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honor. 

ILLO. 

O  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes! 
Why,  friend!  he'd  give  the  whole  vrorid  to  h 

soldiers. 
But  at  Vieima,  brother!— here's  the  grievances— 
What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  sisorten 
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Hk  aim.  and  when  tbey  can,  to  clip  hk  piniona. 
Then  thoe  new  dninty  requintiooa!  theae, 
Wliich  ihs  aame  Qneatenbeig  bringi  hither  !— 

BUTLEB. 

Ay! 
Theae  reqniaitkiBa  of  the  Emperor^ — 
1  too  have  benid  about  them;  but  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  noC  dmw  back  a  amgle  inch ! 

ILLO. 

Not  from  bia  rigbt  moat  anrely,  mileaa  fiiat 
—FroDi  office! 

MTTiJEE  (dbodW  and  confuBti), 
Know  you  amgH  tben  f  You  alann  me. 
DOLAM  («f  fie  aoaie  ftaie  wUk  Btrruut,  ami  in  a  km-' 

tying  voice). 
We  should  be  niin'd,  eyery  one  of  oa! 

iixo. 

No  nx>re! 
Yonder  I  aee  oar  worthy  friend*  approaching 
With  die  LieuienanK^Mieial,  PicoolonunL 

■OTLKK  (aldb'iv  Au  Aead  rngmfcandy). 
I  fear  we  ahall  not  go  hence  aa  we  came. 


SCENE  n. 
Enter  Octatio  Piocolomini  and  QuKaTKiiBXBo. 
ocTATio  (etiU  in  the  ditbmre). 
Ay.  ay !  more  atiU !  Still  more  new  visitors ! 
Acknowledge,  friend !  that  never  waa  a  camp, 
Which  held  at  once  ao  many  heads  of  heroee. 

{Approaching  nearer. 

Vffheofiaet  Count  bofaini ! 

laoLAin. 

My  noble  brother, 
E?ei.  DOW  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  else  my  duty — 

OCTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Boder — trust  me,  I  rejoice 

Thoa  10  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 

Wboae  worth  and  aervicea  I  know  and  honor. 

See,  see,  my  Inend ! 

lliere  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyea 

The  sum  of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery — 

[7b  QuiSTKNBCRO,  pTtMendng  Butlbk  and  laoLANi 

at  At  tame  lime  to  him. 
Theae  two  the  total  sum — Strength  npd  Dispatch. 

QI7K8TENBEBG  (to  OcTAVIO). 

And  lo !  betwixt  them  both,  experienced  Prudence ! 
OCTAVIO  (pneenting  QuEBTOfBBBO  to  Butlkb  and 

ISOLANI). 

The  Chamberlain  and  War-commiasioner  Questen- 

berg. 
The  bearer  of  the  Emperor's  behests. 
The  long-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers. 
We  honor  in  this  noble  viaitor.       [Unioertal  tUence 

ILLO  (atoeti^  towards  QaEBTEMBEBO). 
Tia  not  the  fixat  tioM,  noble  Minister, 
You  have  shown  our  camp  tUa  honor. 

QUE8TXNBEBO. 

Once  before, 
I  stood  before  these  colon. 

ILLO. 

PaKhance  too  yon  remember  where  that 
It  was  at  Zn&imt  in  Moravia,  where 


You  did  present  yourself  upon  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 

That  he  would  straight  assume  the  chief  command. 

aUEBTKIfBBBO. 

To  enppUcaiet  Nay,  noble  General ! 

So  far  extended  neither  my  oommiaaion 

(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  Biy  mbL 

II.LO. 

Well,  well,  then — to  coaqtel  him,  if  yon  choose. 
I  can  remember  roe  right  well.  Count  Tilly 
Had  Bufier'd  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy. 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appeared 
Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayeia. 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure. 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedneaa. 

laoLANi  {elepM  vp  to  them}. 
Yes,  yes,  't  is  comprehensible  enough, 
Wherefore  with  your  connnission  of  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

QUESTBNBBBO. 

Why  not.  Count  Isolan  T 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  comminion  of  to^lay  inatructa  roe 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  proiectOn. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  office !   After  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxoo» 

To  be  swept  on/  of  it  is  all  our  thanks, 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victoiiea. 

QUESTENBEBO.  ' 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  sufier 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What  f  'T was  a  fovoraUe  year;  the  boors 
Can  answer  freah  demands  already. 

QDEBTENBEBO. 

Nay. 
If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadoW'grounda 

ISOLANL 

The  war  maintains  the  war.    Are  the  boors  nun'<i 
The  Elmperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldien. 

QDESTBNBEBG. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  aulyectB. 


•  flpokaa  witfaa 

t  A  lowB  Bol  Ar  Aom  the 


ODtheUffhrosd 


ISOLANL 

Poh !  We  are  all  his  sulgecta. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Yet  with  a  difference.  General !  The  one  fiBa 

With  profitable  industry  the  purse. 

The  others  are  well  skill'd  to  empty  it 

The  swofd  has  made  the  Emperor  poor;  the  plow 

Must  reinvigorate  his  resources. 

IBOLANL 

Sure! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.    Methinks  I  see 

[Examining  with  hie  eye  the  drete  and  ornowKwft 

of  QUBSTBICBEBO. 

Good  ^|oie  of  gold  that  still  remains  niiooin'4 
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atnBTENBno. 
Tbank  Heaven !  Uiat  mmat  have  bewi  foimd  out  to 

hide 
Some  little  IWmii  the  fingen  of  the  Croata. 

uxo. 
There !  The  Stawata  and  the  Maitinitx, 
On  whotai  the  Emperor  heap*  hia  gifta  and  graoea, 
To  the  heart-burning  of  all  good  Bohemiana— 
Thoae  minioni  of  court  &vor,  thoae  court  harpiea. 
Who  &tten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 
Driven  from  their  houae  and  home— who  reap  no 

harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country— these. 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
The  fiital  war.  which  they  akme  enkindled ! 

BcmxE. 
And  thoae  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  coMtantly  beneath  the  Emperor's  table, 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  (all,  but  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dog's  hunger— they,  ibrsoolh. 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

ISOLANI. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think. 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  yean  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment. 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg'd  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-&tten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  fiivor 
That  ftll  beneath  their  tables.    And.  at  last. 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin! 
Straight  1  began  to  muster  up  mv  sins 
For  abaolution — but  no  such  luck  for  aw  / 
TkU  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses : 
And  I  was  forced  at  hist  to  quit  the  field, 
l!1ie  boainess  unacoomplish'd.    Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me,  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vieima. 

QUKSTKNIKRG. 

Yes,  ]re8 !  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way 

tons: 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 

ILLO. 

War  is  a  violent  trade ;  one  cannot  always 

FinUi  one*s  work  by  soft  means ;  every  trifio 

Must  not  fie  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 

If  we  should  wait  till  jrou,  in  solemn  coundl. 

With  due  deUberation  had  selected 

The  smallest  out  of  four«nd-twenty  evib, 

r  faith  we  should  wait  long. — 

«*Daah!  and  through  with  it!'*— That's  the  better 

watchword. 
Then  after  oome  what  may  come.  Tie  man's  nature 
To  mako  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past, 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  **  what  ahall  I  do  ?*' 
Is  wone  to  man  than  wont  neceanty. 

QUnTKNBCRO. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true :  the  Duke  dpei  spare  us 
The  tioaUeaome  task  of  choosing. 

BtTTLXm. 

Yes,  the  Duke 
Caica  with  a  father's  feelings  for  his  troops; 
fittt  how  ih«  Emperor  feeii  for  tis,  wo 


His  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike. 
Nor  will  he  o&r  one  up  to  another. 

laoukNi. 
And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  Us  fiel^  at  home. 

auKSTBMBno  iwUk  a  sneer). 
Count !  this  comparison  you  make,  not  L 

BOTJ.Ea. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  court  supposes  us, 
Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty 

QUESTKNBERG. 

You  have  taken  liberty — it  was  not  given  yoo. 

And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 

To  rein  it  in  with  curbs. 

ocTAVio  (interposing  and  adiresnng  Qukstk^bdc) 

My  noblo  friend. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrnncing 
That  yovL  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  warrioni 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Could  he  ad  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?    One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldneas  of  this  worthy  officer. 

[Painting  to  BtrrLBL 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  naught  but  boldue«  could  preserve 

it. 
To  the  Emperor  hia  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  fbrmidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison.  [MUitary  music  ai  a  distastes' 

Hah !  here  they  coma ' 
iLLa 
The  sentries  an  saluting  them :  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

ocTAVio  (to  Qdestknbkrg). 
Then  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.     Twas  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Camthen  hither. 

180LAN1  (to  1lix>). 
Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them  t 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  ga— Ho !  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[7b  OcTAVio. 
Yon  11  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Fjivoy  ^t  the  General's  palace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Questenbebo  and  Octavio. 


SCENE  ni. 


QuESTENBEBO  and  Oct  Avia 
aDBSTENBEBG  {with  ngnsofanerwm  and  asfORtsftaieaQ, 

What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Ortavio! 
What  sentiments!  what  fierce,  uncurb'd  defiance! 
And  were  this  spirit  universal— 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 
You  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fourdai  of  ttit 
army. 

aUESTENBEBG. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  thisf  That  Hlo 

Thinks  wofm,  I  fear  me,  dian  he  speaks.    And  lh«i 

This  Butler  too— he  cannot  even  conceal 

The  passiftnatf  workings  of  his  ill  intentioiia. 

OCTTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  temper — irritated  pride ; 
Twos  nothing  more.    I  cannot  give  up  Bod  r 
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•pdl  UMt  wiU  wooa  di^pcww 
•pint  in  Atn. 

SBo  {waUdng  i^and  dmtm  mawfenf  Jifjifiet) 

Friend,  fnend ! 

wone,  fiir  wone,  than  we  had  ■nfier'd 

to  dmm  of  it  YieniM.    There 
t  only  with  a  eourtier'i  eyee, 
led  bf  Ihe  tpleiidor  of  the  throne. 
IOC  eeen  die  Wer^iieC  the  Commander, 

all-pawerfiil  in  his  campw    Here,  here, 

I  ancNher  tfiing. 

9  Emperor  more— the  Doke  it  Emperor. 

friend !  alaa,  my  noble  friend ! 

;  wfaidi  yon  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 

f  hopes  prostrate. 

OCTATIO. 

Now  you  see  youfielf 

a  perikNH  hind  the  office  is, 

w  deliver  to  me  from  die  Court 
sivpickn  of  the  General 
my  fivedoin  and  my  Hie,  and  would 

n  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

aUKSTXNBUO. 

■as  oar  reason  sleeping  when  we  tmsled 
man  with  the  swoid,  and  placed  each  power 
;  hand  f  I  tell  yon,  he  11  refiwe. 
Pose,  lo  obey  the  Imperial  orders, 
e  COM  do  *t,  and  what  he  can,  he  wilL 
I  the  impunity  of  his  defiance— 
It  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

ok  too,  he  has  brought  his  wile  and  daughter 
a  purpose  hither f  Here  in  camp.* 
tie  very  point  of  time,  in  which 
rmmg  ibr  the  war  f  That  he  has  taken 
le  lairt  pledges  of  his  loyalty. 
Ma  out  the  Emperor's  domains— 
o-doubcfnl  tok«i  of  the  nearness 
ernptaon! 

QUKSTENSEBO. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
sals  us  from  all  quarten  f  The  enemy 
>mpire  on  our  boiders,  now  already 
ter  of  the  Danube,  and  still  fiurther, 
her  still,  extending  every  hour ! 
iterior  the  alarum-bells 
rection — peasantry  in  arms 
rs  discontented — and  Uie  army, 
he  moment  of  our  expectation 
ice  from  it— to !  this  very  army 
,  run  wild,  kst  to  all  discipline, 
I,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
n  their  soveraign,  the  blind  instrument 
DOst  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
ill  power,  uriiich  at  his  will  he  wields! 


OCTAVIO. 

r,  frienfl .'  let  us  not  despair  too  soon, 
vrds  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds : 
ny  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
i  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of^ 
a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
)  name  of  his  crime !  Remember  kxv 
d  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Utringar  and  Gaba  have  maintain'd 


Their  little  array  faithful  lo  its  duty, 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  you  know 
I  bold  him  all  encompass'd  l^  my  listeners. 
Whaie'er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  'tis 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it 

QusrnaiBBBO. 

*T  is  quite 
Inoom|H«hensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  ibe  so  near! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think. 
That  I,  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces : 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-oonfiding  friendship !  N(h— 
Compell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  soveialgi^ 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  frun  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeitB! 

QUISTKlfBna 

It  is  the  visiUe  ordinance  of  HeaveiL 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 
And  links  him  both  to  roe  and  to  my  son. 
Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were— long  hab 
Adventurous  deeds  perfbrro'd  in  company, 
And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 
Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  afiectimis^ 
Had  bound  us  long  and  eariy  to  each  other- 
Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 
His  heart  rote  on  me,  and  his  confidence 
Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.    It  was  the  morning 
Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Lutzner. 
Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out. 
To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 
At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 
I  found  him  in  a  sleep.    When  I  had  waked  him 
And  had  related  all  my  bodings  lo  him. 
Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 
Astounded  ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 
And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 
That  &r  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  servioa. 
Since  then  his  confidence  has  follow'd  me 
With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  from 

QUKSTINIBftA 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  f 


OCTAVIO. 


No! 


QUSSTKNBEaa. 

What!  and  not  warn  him  either  what  had  handa 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  t 

OCTAVIO. 

I  roust  perfbroa 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul— dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits !  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air, 
The  unerobarrass'd  sense  and  light  Une  spirit 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

autSTKNBCao  (aaxtoKiify). 

My  honor'd  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 
Of  Colonel  Piccolomini— yet  ■  if 
Reflect  a  httto 
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0CTAT10. 

I  muflt  venture  it 
Huih !— There  he  comes ! 


SCENE  IV. 


k- 


la 


Max.  Piccolomini,  Octavio  Piccolomini, 
Qdkstenbkao. 

MAX. 

Ha!  there  he  is  himaelC  Welcome,  my  lather! 

[He  embrtuxa  Kit  father,   A$  he  tumf  nmnd^  he 

obeervei  QuxsTENSKaa,  and  drawi  back  with 

a  cdid  and  reserved  air. 
Too  are  engaged,  I  see.  I  *11  not  disturb  jrou. 

OCTAVIO. 

How,  Max.  t  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attentiop,  Max.,  an  old  friend  merits— Reverence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  (drUy). 
VonQoestenberg  .* — ^Welcome— if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head^quarterL 

QUE8TKNBKBG  {Bcixing  kU  komt). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Tour  hand  away.  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  <m  mine  own  account  alone  I  seised  it. 
And  nothii^  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[Taking  tkekandtt/ hoik. 
Octavio — Max.  Piccolomini ! 

0  savior  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh! — Noble  minister!  You  miss  your  part 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

You  *re  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAVIO  (to  Max.). 
He  cemes  from  court  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  t 

That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 

What  he  himself  alone  doth  underrtand ! 

Wen,  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  persist  in  *t 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hamroer'd  out  to  suit 

Another's  taste  and  foncy.    He  '11  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister  : 

It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it 

He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit 

And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intollects  intelligently. — ^Then 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man. 

Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him. 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands — 

Stands  fix'd  and  stately,  like  a  firm-builf  column. 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein ;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court — ^no  other 

But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army 

QUnTXNBEBa 

The  army!  Doubtless! 


m 


it 
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dCTAVIO  (to  Qdxstenbdig). 

Hush!  Suppress  it  friend! 
Unless  mime  end  were  answered  by  the 
Of  kim  there  you  11  make  nothing. 

VAX.  (poHlmumg). 

In  their 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  cooies, 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quiven,  and  ihsf 

dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  upi 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
Like  things  of  every  day. — But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  Ikere  the  Preeeni  Being  makes  itself  feU 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  ej^e 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chieflain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives. 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  books, 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 

Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  They  are  weighti  ^ 

Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  mankind  i- 

Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors.  I 

For  always  formidaUe  was  the  league 

And  partnerahip  of  free  power  with  free  will. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 

Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon-baU.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 

Shattering  that  it  stay  reach,  and  shattering  whiti 

reaches. 

My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels. 
That  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  ibflev 
The  river's  courw,  the  valley's  playful  windingii 
Curves  round  4he  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  viBe% 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  ill  end. 

QUESTKNBKIIG. 

0  hear  your  father,  noble  jrouth !  hear  kim. 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee ! 

A  war  of  fifteen  yean 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school 

Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd !  There  exislv 

A  higher  than  the  warricN''s  excellence. 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 

Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment 

These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 

The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Bfighly ! 

Lo  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  arehitect ! 

Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 

The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently. 

With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quairsL 

The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roads,  the  streams 

Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stin  and  hmriei 

But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly. 

The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  ill  mudi. 

Dreaiy,  and  solitary  as  a  churoh-jrard 

The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lia 

1  And  the  year's  hanrest  is  gone  utterly 
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Emperor  make  peace,  my  &fher! 

\y  woald  I  give  the  blood-atain'd  laurel 

let  Tiolet*  0?  the  leaflem  tpring, 

I  ihoae  quiet  fieldt  where  I  have  joumey'd ! 

OCTAVIO. 

thee  f  What  m  movei  thee  all  at  once  f 

MAX. 

re  I  ne'er  beheld  ?  I  have  beheld  it 
ice  am  I  come  hidier :  O !  that  sight, 
ra  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape 
e  distance^— some  delicious  landscape ! 
xmdacted  me  through  countries  where 
has  not  yet  reach'd.  Life,  life,  my  &ther— 
aMe  fiuher,  Life  has  charms 
have  ne'er  eiperienoed.    We  have  been 
;ing  along  its  barren  coasts, 
i  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 
vded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 
the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 
'  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 
feliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing, 
in  the  inland  doles  the  land  conceals 
d  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing, 
bioAd  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

ivjo  (otlenltce,  wifh  an  appearance  of 

%Mta»ne$i), 

nr  journey  has  reveal'd  this  to  you? 

MAX. 

)  first  lebure  of  my  life.    O  toll  me, 
le  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 
ful  toil,  which  robb'd  me  of  my  youth, 
heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 
oinform'd,  unomamented, 
imp's  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  larum, 
ling  war>horse,  the  air-shattering  trumpet, 
ried,  still  returning  hour  of  duty, 
sommand,  and  eiercise  of  arms— 
othing  here,  there 's  nothing  in  all  this 
the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 
ling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not— 
ot  be  the  sole  felicity, 
not  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures ! 


The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  opei^ 
The  feithfid  tender  arms  with  mute  embrMang. 

aumiMBKRO  (appamtfy  wutdk  ajlecled). 
O!  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  tonmorrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

MAX  (turning  round  to  kim,  quick  and  tfdkemeni^ 
Where  Ues  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  fint  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(I  '11  own  it  to  you  freely)  indignatkm 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
Tis  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye.'— and  the  warrior, 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out.  blacken  him. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  know^ 
What  else  still  wx>rBe,  because  he  spares  the  ft»«»»i^ 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 
Which  yet 's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 

War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 

And  whence  can  peace  comef — Your  own  p'fif^w 

foil  on  you! 
Even  as  I  love  what 's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  o6C  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.      [£ril 


SCENE  V. 

QlTUTENBEKO,  OCTAVIO  PlCCOLOMXin. 


OCTAVIO. 

t  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

rice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
ome  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 
nan  among  his  fellow-men. 
I  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 
■nd  now  the  bun  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 
fk  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 
ind  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
1  boughs,  the  lost  plundering  of  the  fields, 
ales  fly  open  of  themselves, 
I  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them, 
irts  are  all  fiU'd  with  men  and  women, 
Bful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
wclcomings  upon  the  air, 
f  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures. 
le  lowem  rings  out  the  merry  peal. 


rinsl. 

tet'ren  Lorbeer  seb  ieh  hin  mit  Freodea 
tme  VeilcbeD.  daa  der  Mm  not  brioft, 
yrftige  Pftod  dsr  seuTsqungtM  Eols. 


amsrnENBXRo. 
Alas,  alas !  and  stands  it  so  f 

[T%en  in  pressing  and  impatient  foacfc 
What,  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away  f 
Not  call  him  back  immeduitely,  not  open 
Hii  eyes  upon  the  spot  f 

OCTAVIO  (r^coeering  kimaelf  out  of  a  deep  ttudy) 

He  has  now  open'd  mine^ 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

aUXSTKNBZKG. 

What  is  it! 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey  I 

QinCSTKNBEXa 

Butwhysof  Whatisitf 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  tmck  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.  Come ! 

[DnnM  QiTUTEfCBKao  on  with  him, 

QUErnENBXKO. 

What  now?  Where  go  you  then  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

To  her  herself 

QtTXSTENBKRG. 

OCTAVIO  {interrupting  Mm,  and  correcting  himedf}, 
To  the  Duke.  Come,  let  us  go — Tis  done,  '.is  dona. 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went 

aiTXSTXNBKia 

Nay.  but  explain  yourself 
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OCTAVia 

And  that  I  ihoidd  not 
Foretee  it,  not  prevent  thki  joumey !  Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him  ? — Yon  were  in  the  right 
I  ■hould  have  wtm*d  him!  Mow  it  ii  too  late. 


aUCSTCNBElO. 

Bat  wkeU*»  too  late  f  Bethink  youneU;  my  friend, 
That  yon  are  talking  abiolute  riddles  to  me. 

ocTAVio  {wtore  ccOecteiU 
Come !  to  the  Duke'a.   Tii  ckiae  upon  the  hour, 
Which  he  appointed  you  Ibr  audience.   Come ! 
A  cune,  a  threefold  cone,  upon  thii  journey ! 

[He  kait  QrasTUfBcao  cf 


SCENE  VI. 

Cktatget  to  m  ipuamu  Chamber  in  Ike  Himm  tif  fAe 
J>ukt  cf  FhedlameL — Senanti  empbyerf  ta  puUimg 
ike  laUet  and  chain  in  order,  Durmg  thii  entere 
Seni,  like  am  old  Dalian  doctor,  ta  bladt  and  dolhed 
womewhat  fantatAcaUy,  He  earriee  a  white  efytf, 
with  which  he  tmarke  oat  the  fuartere  of  the  heaven. 

FIRST  IKaVANT. 

Com»— loit,  bdt,  to  it!  Make  an  end  of  it  I  hear 
the  tendy  call  out,  **  Stand  lo  your  anm!**  They  will 
bt  there  in  a  minute. 

RCOND  SERVANT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience 
would  be  held  here  f  Nothing  prepared — no  orden 
—no  instraciioDe-^ 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  great  worked  carpet  t — there 
•ne  can  kx>k  about  one. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematician  there. 
He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Foh!  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Tliat'swhatlcanaAiMi. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  aflairf 

SENI  (with  gravity). 
My  son,  d>ere*s  nothing  insignificant 
Nothing  !  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing  • 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 

FIRST  SERVANT  (fo  the  tecond^ 
Say  nothing  to  him,  Nat  The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will 

•BNI  (ooMRlf  the  chair$f  ha^  in  a  hadt  kdff  in  a  low 

voice,  tUl  he  comee  to  deven,  wkUk  he  repeats). 
Eleven!  an  evil  number!  Set  twelve  chain. 
Twelve!  twelve  signs  hath  the  aodiac:  five  and  seven. 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  m  twelve. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  olgect  against  eleven? 
I  should  like  to  know  that  now. 

SENL 

Eleven  is  transgresiian ;  eleven  oveisteps 
The  ten  commandments. 

SBCOIID  SERVANT. 

That's  good!  and  why  do  you  call  &V9  a  hply 
number? 


The  five  is  the  fiisi  number  that's  Hsade  u] 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

The  foolish  old  coioomb ! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Ey!  let  him  akme  thovgh.    I  like  to  1 
there  is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  se 

sight 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

Ofi|  they  come. 

SkcOND  SERVANT. 

There!  at  the  side-door. 

[7^  hmrry  cf.  Seni  foOawe  daaiy. 
bringe  the  i$ajf  cf  command  on  art 
andjUaeeeit  on  the  taUenearthelK 
7Vy  ore  annomnced  from  wilhom 
vnnge  cf  the  door  fly  open. 


SCENE  vn. 

Wallenstkin,  Duchesb. 

wallenstein. 
Ton  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  prei 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes;  and  to  die  En 
were  we  admitied 


And  by  bodi 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  receivi 
That  I  had  sent  Ibr  wife  and  daughter  hitt 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time  ? 


Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  Ibr  even  as  man 
Jb  mitfghd  up  at  good  and  evil,  so 


I  did  even  ti 
Which  3ron  eoramission'd  me  to  da  I  told 
You  had  determined  im  our  daughter's  ms 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  fiel 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrodiei 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  1  ha 

DCCHESS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  i 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  3ret  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Elisabeth  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  yon  know,  was  alwajrs  RBine. 

WALLENSTEIN  {ofkr  a  JMMI«^ 

1 

And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  conpla 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court  ? 

\The  Duchbm  oaeU  her  eyes  on  Ike  g 
remaxns  suenL 
Hide  nothing  from  me.    How  were  yon  n 

DUCHESS. 

O !  my  dear  Lord,  all  is  not  what  it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  my  Lord,  a  canker>womi 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay !  is  it  so  ? 
What,  they  were  lax  ?  they  fail'd  of  the  6 

DUCHESS. 

Not  of  respect    No  honon  were  omitted. 
No  outward  courtesy  ?  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindnesi^ 
Familidr  and  endearing,  there  were  givsn 
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Ihhxms  and  that  loleniii  ooiirlMf. 
le  tenderoMi  which  ww  pot  on, 
pum  of  pity,  not  of  &vor. 
rht't  wife,  Duke  Albrecht't  princoly  wife, 
mch*a  noble  daughter,  should  not  ao— 
■o  should  she  have  been  received. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

they  have  ta*en  ofience.   My  lataat  oon- 

iuct, 

.  at  it,  no  doubt 


I  cannot  utter  it ! 


WoU! 


DU0HE88. 
WALLENSTBIN. 

Proceed! 

DDCHXML 

They  talk 

WALLSNSTEUf. 

DucmsB. 

-{oatdte§  kar  voice  and 

WAIXXNSTEIN. 


O  that  they  had! 

n  kmg  accuBtam'd  to  defend  yoOt 

id  padfy  distempered  spirits^ 

m  rail'd  at  you.    They  wrapp'd  diem  np^ 

!  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  sUenoe  t-^ 
every'day  misunderstanding, 

Dt  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over  t 
roost  lockleei,  most  unhealable, 
place.    The  Queen  of  Hungary 

eriy  lo  call  me  her  dear  aunt, 

at  departure  to  emtMrace  me— 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

mitted  it? 

IS  [wtping  awaif  her  tears,  after  a  paaee). 

She  did  embrace  me, 
ust  when  I  had  already  taken 
I  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
1  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
»  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herselC 
'd  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  angubh 
leroess. 
IXN8TKIN  {eekee  her  hand  toeikingly). 

Nay,  now  collect  youfsel£ 
:  of  Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
ir  other  friends  there  7 

DUCHESS  {^MhaJdng  her  head), 

I  saw  none. 

WALLBN8TE1N. 

Hsador  from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
so  warmly  for  me  ? — 

IM7C1IES8. 

Silent,  sQent! 

WALLKJCSTKIIf. 

•m  then  are  ecUpscd  for  us.    Henceforward 
roll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 

IK7CHB8S. 

i  it — were  it,  my  dear  Lord,  in  that 
oved  about  the  court  in  bun  and  whisper, 
9  country  let  itself  be  heard 
a  that  which  Father  Lamormain 
hints  and— 

WAiXENBTUN  {eagerly). 

Lamormain !  what  aaid  Aef 

DUCHESS. 

're  accused  of  having  daringly 

'd  the  powers  intrusted  to  you,  chaiged 

loroas  contempt  at  the  Emperor 

lupreme  behests.    The  proiid  Bavarian, 

he  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accuseiv— 

•e*s  a  storm  collecting  over  you 

>re  fearful  menace  than  that  former  one 

hirl'd  yon  headk>ng  down  at  Regeoabuig. 

lie  talk,  said  he,  of Ah!— 


Of  asecond- 


DUOHSn. 

Mora  diBgraeefol 
——Dismission. 

WALLBNITEIN. 

Talk  they? 
[Stridee  aeroee  the  Chamher  in  mktamd  agilMw  . 
O !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  against  my  own  will,  oowaid ! 

DUCHEia  (^re«sr<  near  to  him,  in  entreaty). 
O!  if  there  jret  be  time,  ray  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  l^  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  Lord,  give  way! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  that  heart. 
It  is  your  sovereign  Lord,  your  Emperor, 
Before  whom  you  retreat   O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  venomous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  holm'd  and  weapon'd  with  die  truth- 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame 
These  slanderoufl  liars !  Few  firm  friends  have  vire- 
You  know  it ! — The  swifl  growth  of  our  good  fortune 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  fevot 
Stand  not  before  us? 


SCENE  VHL 


Enter  the  Counteu  Tertskt,  leading  in  har  hand  the 
Frincets  Thekla,  richly  adorned  wUh  BnBiantM, 

Countess,  Thekla,  WALLENfTEni,  DooMBasL 

countess. 
How,  sister !   What,  ahready  upon  boaniesB ! 

[Obterving  the  countenance  of  Iks  DooHStf. 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see, 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.  The  fiist 
Moment  belongs  lo  joy.    Here,  Friedland !  fether ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 


Piooedl! 


fTHXKUi  opproatkee  with  a  shy  and  tiaud  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  about  lohiu  his  hand.  Hsreeeirts 
her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  far 
time  lost  in  the  feeling  of  her  presence. 

WAU.ENSTEIN. 

Tes!  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  riwn  en  ma: 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortnne. 

DUCHESS. 

TwBS  but  a  litde  child  when  yon  departed 
IV)  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor: 
And  afler,  at  the  eUme  of  the  campaign. 
When  you  retum*d  home  out  of  Pomerania, 
Tour  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent. 
Wherein  she  has  remained  till  now. 


WALLBNirnuif. 
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We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  cuef  and  toila 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  t  Hk—  way 
To  the  lofUeat  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Mature 
Within  the  peaceful  atlent  coovent  walla 
Haa  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  the  beatow*d  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  odom'd 
To  meet  her  iplendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DucHBsa  {to  Thkkla). 
Thou  wouldat  not  have  recognised  thy  fiither, 
Wouklrt  thou,  my  child  f  She  counted  Maroe  eight 

year^ 
When  laat  she  saw  your  fiice. 

TIIKKLA. 

Oyei,yea,modier! 
At  the  firat  glance ! — My  ftther  it  not  alieKd. 
The  form  tliat  stands  before  nie  fidsifies 
No  feature  of  tlie  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLENSTEIX. 

-*  Tlie  voice  of  my  child ! 

[TVa  ofier  a  paum. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny. 
That  it  denied  me  a  man^hild  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fiMtune, 
And  re-illuroe  my  soon  extinguish'd  being  " 

In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wnmg'd  my  destiny.    Here  upon  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  fitll  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war, 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it. 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament. 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  cla$p$  her  in  kis  amu  as  Piccolomini  enfers. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  Max.  PiccoLX)ifiNi,  and  some  lime  after  Count 
Tkrtbky,  the  others  remaining  as  before, 

COUNTESS. 

There  comes  the  Fdadin  who  protected  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Alvrays  wert  thou 
The  moming'^tar  of  my  best  joys ! 

MAX. 

My  General 

WAU.KN8TXIN. 

"nU  now  it  viros  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrument    This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  fiuher  to  thee.  Max. !  the  fortunate  fiither, 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 

MAX. 

My  prince ! 
Ton  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it. 
I  come  widi  shame :  yea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  delivered 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  ywu  arms. 
But  there  is  iHought  lo  me  fivm  your  equerry 
A  splendid  richly-phitod  huntingnd 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubli 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  favor 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
1  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  for. 


No !  'twas  not  so  intendedt  that  my 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good-fortune! 

[TKftTSKT  ciitors,  antf  iMrasrs  leilers  ioCJbt  Dob 

tssscli  As  6rsaM  open  ntu  rjftngly, 

couirnDBi  {to  Max.). 
Remunerate  your  trouble !  For  his  joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.   Tin  not  unfitting 
For  yuu.  Count  PiccokMnini,  to  feel 
So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  piincely. 

THCKLA. 

Then  I  loo  must  have  scruples  of  his  love; 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  ase 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes ;  'tis  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

[He  grasps  the  hand  qf  the  JhJCBMUwkk  stunt 
creasing  warwUh, 

How  my  heart  pooh  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  O!  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  imme  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  Uve,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bkiom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-bound  me! 
COUNTESS  {who  during  this  time  has  been  aniisutf 
wUching  the  Di;ke,  and  remarks  that  heiskstin 
thought  over  the  letters). 
My  brother  wishes  us  lo  leave  him.    Come, 
w ALUENSTZiN  {tums  himself  round  fuiek,  esOects  A»> 
self  and  speaks  with  cheerfulness  to  ih/B  DlTClB^ 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  camp. 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court     You,  Max., 
Will  now  again  administer  your  cAA  oflfce. 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  buainess  hers. 
[Max.  Piccoix>mi.iii  t^ers  the  Duchess  hismrmi  iti 
Countess  arrosiixiiiies  the  Princess. 
TERTSKY  {calling  after  him). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meeting. 
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SCENE  X. 


Waixenstein,  Count  Tkktrkt. 

WALXJCN8TEIN  (m  deep  thouglU  to  htmself). 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  arp — ^It  is  so. 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdimmd, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he 's  now  their  savior 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now !  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  fiuriy  rid. 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  on  possession — ^Therefore— dispatdi ! 
[As  Ac  fanu  roiPM^  Ae  ofrsrrves  TxftTBKr,  aad^fisii 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excused. 
And  Galas  too — I  like  not  this ! 

TERTtKY. 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  vriU  fiill  away, 
One  foUowing  the  other. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Altringer 
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of  die  Tyrol  pMMt.    I  nrast  forthwith 

9  one  to  Um,  that  he  let  not  in 

iaide  oo  me  horn  die  Miknew. 

«  and  dM  old  8enii»  that  ancient  trader 

land  negolaalioDa,  he 

n  hiiMiilf  again  of  late.    Whatbringihe 

ConmThiirt 


The  Count  coaunanioatei^ 
and  out  the  Swedish  chancellor 
ratadt,  where  die  convention '■  held, 
«  jooWe  tired  him  out,  and  that  hell  have 
tr  dealing!  with  you. 

WALLBlirrBIIf. 

And  why  to  t 

TESTSKY. 

jrou  are  never  in  earoett  in  your  epeechet; 
decoy  the  Swedes— to  make  ibols  of  them; 
no  yoiUBeif  with  Saxony  against  them, 
sc  make  yoorwlf  a  liddanoe  of  them 
ftitry  nm  of  money. 

WAIXBNSTXIlf.         « 

So  then,  doabdesi, 
idess,  this  same  modest  Swede  expects 
lall  yield  him  some  iair  German  tract 
rey  and  booty,  that  oomlves  at  last 
im  soil  and  native  territoiy, 
w  longer  oar  own  lords  and  masters ! 
lent  scheme !  No,  no !  They  must  be  ofi| 
iway!  we  want  no  such  neighbors. 


d  diem  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  lam^ 
It  fiom  your  portion.    If  you  win 
a,  what  matters  it  to  you  who  pays  it  ? 

WALLXNSTKnr. 

Ihem,  off!  Thou  understand'st  not  thk. 
all  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcell'd 
e  land  away,  dismember'd  Germany, 
it  to  a  foreigner,  in  order 
with  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
■hare  of  the  plunder— Never !  never!— 
n  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire, 
;  of  all,  these  Goths !  these  hunge^wolve• ! 
i  such  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glances 
the  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands ! 
their  aid  to  cast  and  draw  my  nets, 
single  fish  of.  all  the  draught 
y  come  in  for. 

TERTSKT. 

You  will  deal,  however, 
ly  with  the  Saxons  f  They  lose  patience 
n  shiA  ground  and  make  so  many  curves, 
hat  purpose  all  these  masks  f  Yocur  friends 
(ed  in  doubts,  baflM,  and  led  astray  in  you. 
)xenstein,  there's  Amheim — neither  knows 
should  think  of  your  procrastinations, 
le  end  I  prove  the  liar ;  all 
rough  me.    I  have  not  even  your  hand< 
writing. 

WALLCVSTEIX. 

ve  my  handwriting  ,*  thou  knowest  it 

TERTSKT. 

can  it  be  kncwn  that  you're  in  earnest, 
follows  not  upon  the  word  f 
yourself  acknowledge,  that  in  all 
pcuurses  hidierto  with  the  enemy, 
t  have  done  with  safety  all  you  have  done. 


Had  yon  meant  nothing  further  than  to  gull  hmi 
For  the  Emperor's  service. 

WALLEN8TEIN  (after  a  pauMt  during  wkiek  he 
looke  nammiif  on  'Txitsky). 

And  fiiom  whence  dost  lAoic  know 
That  I'm  noi  galling  him  for  the  Emperor's  service f 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I'm  not  gulling  all  of  yoaf 
Dost  thou  know  wte  so  well  f  When  made  I  diee 
The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes  f 
I  am  not  conscious  diat  I  ever  open'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.  The  Emperor,  it  Is  tme. 
Hath  dealt  with  me  annss ;  and  if  I  loould^ 
I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  roe.    It  delighli  me 
To  know  my  power;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it. 
Of  diat,  I  should  have  thought  that  dioa  ooaUM 

speak 
No  wiselier  than  thy  felloH's. 

TBETSKT. 

So  hast  diou  always  play'd  thy  game  with  ns. 

[£aler  luo 


SCENE  XI. 

IlLO,  WALUENiTKIN,  TbETCKT. 
WALLINrnUlf. 

How  stand  aflUit  without  f  An  they  piepared  f 

ILLO. 

Toull  find  them  in  the  very  mood  yoa  wish 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitkmi, 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLKKSmN. 

How  hath  Isokn 
Declared  himself! 

ILLO. 

He's  yours,  both  sool  and  body. 
Since  you  built  up  again  his  Fan^bank. 

WALLENSTSni. 

And  which  vray  dodi  Kolatto  bend  f  Hast  thou 
Made  sure  of  'Tiefenbach  and  Deodale  7 

ILLO. 

What  FSocolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 

WALLElflTEIN. 

Yoa  mean,  then^  I  may  venture  somewhat  with  diemf 

iLLa 
— If  yoa  are  assured  of  the  PiccoloiBinL 

WALLENtTBIN. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self 

TKRTUr. 

Andjret 
I  would  yoa  trusted  not  so  much  to  Octavb, 
The  fox! 

WALLENtmiV. 

llioa  teachest  me  to  know  my  man  f 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old  warrior 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope : 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  like  stars— in  short, 

[  With  anuirqf  myaterjf 
To  this  belongs  its  own  particular  aspect. 
If  therefore  thou  canst  vrarrant  me  the  rest 

ILLO. 

There  is  among  them  all  but  this  one  voice. 
You  muat  not  lay  down  the  command.    I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 

WALLENtTEIN. 

If  I*m  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  them. 
They  too  most  bind  themselves  to  me. 

\VV 
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or 


WALLBNfTBUI. 

Their  wordi  of  honor  they  nmit  give,  their  oedii, 
GiTe  them  in  writing  to  me,  promidng 
Derolioa  to  my  lervioe  unamditiomd, 

ILLO. 

Why  not? 

TKRT8KT. 

DtytHdoa  umcomditumalt 
TtMB  esoepdoQ  of  their  duties  towardi  Aortiia 
Hieyll  alwayi  pbce  among  the  prenuMi. 
With  this  rewnre— 

WALLXNmEUC  {AaHng  hi*  keai^ 
MLuMxmdiiioml! 
No  prenuMe,  no  reeenret. 

ILLO. 

A  thouf^t  hai  etnudi  me. 
Doei  not  Count  Tsrtiky  give  us  a  Mt  hanquet 
lliiieTeningT 


Yes ;  and  ail  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

iLLO  {to  Wallknstein). 

Say,  will  you  here  fully 
CommisBion  me  to  use  my  own  discretionf 
I'll  gain  for  you  the  Generals*  words  of  honor. 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALI.B!fSTKIN. 

Gain  me  their  signatures! 
How  you  oome  by  them,  that  is  yow  concern. 

ILLO. 

Anft  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white, 
That  all  the  leaden  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  conditiflo ; 
Say,  will  you  «»e*— !*«•  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
trialof  your  luck? 


WALLBIfSmiV. 

The  signatures! 
Gain  me  the  signatures. 

ILLO. 

Seise,  seiie  the  hour. 
Ere  it  slips  from  you.    Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  lift,  which  is  indeed  subUme  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decision  posnble, 
O!  many  tlonga,  all  transient  and  all  rapid. 
Must  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
Bfay  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Time  kmg  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short, 
Far,  for  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  «  that  moment    See,  our  army  chieteins. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you* 
Their  king-like  leader!  On  your  nod  they  wait 
The  slBfle  thiwdsb  whidi  here  your  prosperous  fop> 

tune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  you  permit 
These  chiefo  to  peparate«  so  unaiiimous  • 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  togedier. 
*Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waies 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still!  But  soon  the  war 
Buisti  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Rtfticuhir  anxieties  and  interests 
BoatlBis  their  spirit,  and  the  lympadigr 


Of  eadi  nan  with  die  whole.    He  who  lodsf 
Fbrgets  himseli;  ftcced  onward  with  the  strsam, 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  hiiaselC 
Feel  only  his  own  weakna8i,-Bnd  will 
Will  fooe  about,  and  march  on  in  the  okl 
High  itMMl  of  duty,  the  oki  brood  trodden  roai 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight 

WALUENiTKIir. 

Tlie  tone  is  net  yet  come. 

TBETUT.  ! 

So  you  say  always. 
But  wkem  will  it  be  timet 

WALLBNSTBIir. 

When  I  shall  say  it 

ILLO. 

Ton  11  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  dieir  houi% 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.   O,  believe  ne, 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destinjr's  staia. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolutioii, 
Thb  is  your  Venus !  aiid  the  soul  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  Doubt 

WALLXNSTKIN. 

Tliou  speakest  as  thou  underrtaod'st    How  oA 
And  lumy  a  time  I  *ve  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mde^ed,  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  eaidi. 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan, 
Lead-color'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
Hie  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see. 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest ;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whale'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves 
And  foshions  in  the  depths— the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  worM  of  dmt 
Even  to  the  starry  worki,  with  thousand  rounds 
Builds  itself  up;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministries — 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit— 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lustre. 

[Jb  wafts  across  the  dkimAer,  them  rshtrnt,  aai 
gtoHimg  aliU,  proceedt. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  mersl] 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest    Human  actkm. 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew*d  on  ihe  dark  land  of  futurity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fote. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-tim^ 
TV>  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours. 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly ' 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not  malignant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.    Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part    As  yet  I  caimot  say 
What  /shall  do-<mly.  give  way  I  will  not 
Depose  me  too  they  shall  not    On  these  poimli 
You  may  rely. 

PAGE  (aUering). 
My  Lords,  the  Generals. 
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scEi;^  xn. 

WALLE?cvm!i,  •fniTttTjLLOw— 7b  tkem  enter  Qub»- 
TK.XBKIU1,  OcTATio  and  Max.  Piocolomini,  But- 
LEA.  Isouun,  BIaraoas.  and  fftree  other  QeneraU 
Wallxnstbin  aiafioM  QunTENino,  wkoincen- 
eeqmemce  takee  the  cteir  direcAtf  oppoeiie  to  him ;  the 
ethere  faUam,  arranging  themeeboee  according  to 
their  rank.     There  reigne  a  momentary  sHence. 

WALUuarrKXN. 
I  have  undentood,  't«  true,  the  tom  and  import 
or  yoar  imtractUNM,  Quettenberg;    have  weigh'd 

them. 
And  fi>rm'd  my  final*  abtolate  resolve : 
Yet  it  aeeuM  fitting,  that  the  Generals 
Shooki  hear  the  wfll  of  the  Emperor  from  your  mouth. 
May't  plewe  yoo  dien  to  open  your  oommiMion 
Before  theee  nohle  Chieftaintf 

aunTBNBua 

1  am  ready 
To  obey  you ;  but  will  fiiat  entreat  your  Highnev, 
And  all  theae  noble  Chieftaim,  to  consider, 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  fight 
Speaks  fhim  my  mouth,  and  not  my  own  presumption. 

WAXXXXSTBIN. 

\¥e  exeuse  all  praftce. 

aUESTKNIXBO. 

When  his  Majesty 
The  Emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  penon  of  Duke  Fiiedland 
A  most  experienced  and  renown'd  commander, 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  rtpid  and  auspicious  change.    The  onset 
Wm  fiivonble  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  delivered  from  the  Saxons, 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  check*d !  These  lands 
fiepn  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
The  scattered  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
Hither  invoked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
Tht  Rhinegrave.  Bemhaid,  Banner,  Oxenstein, 
Tes,  and  that  neverconquer'd  King  himself; 
Hen  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Niimbeig. 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 

WALLEXITELN. 

May't  please  yon,  to  the  point. 


In  vain  his  supplication !  At  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge. 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge— and  so  fiills  Regenspurg. 

WAIXBN8TEIN 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  f 
My  recollection  fails  me  here ! 


MAX. 


He 


When  we  were  in  Silesia. 


WALLENSTKIN. 

Ay !  is  it  so  ? 
But  what  had  we  to  do  there  t 


MAX. 


To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 


WALUKNSTEIIf. 


True, 


QUCSnXBEllO. 

In  Ntimberg*s  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  lefl 
Ifis  feme— in  Liilxen's  plains  his  life.    But  who 
Stood  not  aslRunded.  when  victorious  FriedUnd 
AfWr  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
March*d  toward  Bohemia  widi  the  speed  of  flight. 
And  vanMh'd  from  the  theatre  of  war; 
While  the  young  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 
Into  Franoonia,  to  the  Danube,  like 
Some  delving  winterstream,  which,  where  it  rushes. 
Makes  its  own  channel ;  with  such  sudden  speed 
He  march*d,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Regenspurg 
Stood  to  the  afifright  of  aU  good  Catholic  Christians. 
Then  did  Bavaria*s  well-deserving  Prince 
Entreat  snifl  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 
The  Einperor  sends  seven  hoiaemen.to  Duke  Fried- 
land, 
Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entreaty: 
He  snpefBdds  hs  own,  and  suppUcates 
Wbeie  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  con  ooouiMuid. 

A* 


In  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave 
1  seem'd  to  hove  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[To  QuESTENBiaO. 
Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUESTENBKltG. 

Yes ;  at  length 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.     Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms. 
Subdued  without  a  blow.    And  hero,  with  others 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Deliver'd  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war.  Matthias  Thur. 
But  he  hod  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands ; 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  rcwTird, 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor. 

WALULNSTELN  (UtUgha). 

1  know, 
I  know  3rou  had  already  in  Vieium 
Your  windows  and  balconies  all  forestaird 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart. 
I  might  have  loit  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retained  your  gracea- 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  n  spectacle. 
Oh !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vi^nma  never. 
No,  never  can  forgive  me ! 

QUESTKNBKSO.  . 

SoSUesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  call'd  the  Duke 
into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverMs  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round. 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  winter-quarters 

WALLENSTKIN. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 

Of  every  necessaiy,  every  comfort. 

The  winter  came.    What  thinks  his  Miyesty 

His  troops  are  made  of?  A  n't  we  men  f  sutjjected 

Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 

The  circumstances  of  necessity  I 

O  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 

Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him. 

And  when  he  goes  away,  the  gpuetal  c^t«« 

FolloWB  Kim  oa  \UB  TUU\e.      Mi  IBMA  Vm 

\V4 
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Nothing  w  given  him.    And  oompell'd  to  niw 
From  every  man,  he's  every  man*i  Abhorranoe. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.    Karafla! 
Coont  Deodate !  Butler!  Tell  this  man 
How  kmg  the  soldiers*  pay  is  in  arrears. 


Already  a  full  year. 

WALUCNSTKIN. 

And  *tis  die  hire 
That  oomtitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  dmiei, 
TIm  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  ccvemmt.* 

QUBTKlfaBftOk 

Ah !  this  is  a  iar  other  lone  from  diat, 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nme  years  ago. 

WALLENSrmN. 

Tea!  'tis  my  fiiult,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Elmperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  nuwd  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force, 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit    Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on. 
E'en  to  the  suri^rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrois  of  his  name.    That  was  a  time ! 
Tn  th^  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
HoDor'd  with  festival  and  celebration — 
And  Albrecht  Wallenatein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  die  third  jewel  in  his  crown! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out, 
"niere  'twos  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known. 
Oat  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now, 
That  I.  a  foithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses. 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandiies 
The  Fjnperor  alone— What  thanks  had  I  f 
What?  I  was  ofleKd  up  to  their  complaints, 
Dismiss*d,  degraded ! 

QUUTENBEIO. 

But  your  Highness  knows 
What  linle  freedom  he  poasess'd  of  actkm 
In  that  disastrous  Diet 

WALLKKSTUIf. 

Deadi  and  hell! 
I  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  flvedom. 
No!  since  'twas  proved  so  inausiMcious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  end  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
Flom  the  Emperor,  doubUess,  I  received  this  staflC 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  univernl  interest, 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandisement! 
But  to  the  point    What  is  it  that's  desired  of  met 

QUMTKNBIttO. 

Fust,  his  Imperial  Mijesty  hadi  wfll'd 


•  The  originml  b  not  tnmlataUe  faito  EntUA; 

ITnd  win  8oU 

Mom  dem  BM^lem  warden,  danuieh  heiwt  er. 

II  mitM  perlwpe  have  bean  fhoa  isndarad : 

And  that  for  wkicb  he  aeld  hb  aarrieas. 
The  toMwr  mnal  reoaive. 

Alw  or  4lDiiAcA/ ef/iDoioey  baoBHie  thsa  a  Ml  I 


That  without  pretezn  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLICNSmN. 

In  this  season  r* 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course  t 

QUBTKlfBKftO. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  kic^r  preadi'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  festivaL 

WALLENtTUN. 

My  generals. 
Can  diis  be  realized  f 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  possible. 


BOTLKB. 


It  can't  be  realised. 


QUV8TKNBERG» 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  Cokmel  Suys 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALLENSnCIN. 

What  did  Suysf 

QimTKNBERO. 

That  which  his  doty  prompted.    He  advanced ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What !  he  advanced  ?  And  I,  his  general. 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orders. 
Not  to  desert  his  station !  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  ?  Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside, 
No  war  can  be  conducted  ?  ChiefVains,  speak. 
You  be  the  judges,  generals !  What  desorves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders  T 

iLLa 

Deadt 

WAlxcNvmiv  {raising  Ats  voice,  OMoB^ivi  Illo,  li 
remained  stlmuC,  and  ieemingiy  scnqwlsa^ 

Count  Picoolomini !  what  has  he  deserved  ? 

VAX.  nocoLOMitvi  (after  a  long  pamt^ 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
DeadL 

ISOLANI. 

Death. 

BUTLKB.  * 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 

[QtTBfrncmnBRO  rims  from  hii  seal,  WailimrI] 
foBows ;  aUthe  retl  rim. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

To  diis  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  L 
And  if  I  show  him  favor,  *twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  Emperor 

QtTBaTBNBEIia. 

If  40^  I  can  say  nothing  further    kert! 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

I  accepted  the  command  btit  on  conditions : 
And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 
Of  my  authority  no  human  being, 
Not  even  the  Emperor's  self,  shmild  be  entitled 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught  with  die  anny. 
If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  ewnf. 


THB  nCCOLOMDiL 


lU 


Mnor  mad  ny  head  in  pledge, 

I  hsTe  full  RMstcry  in  all 

therekK    What  render'd  this  Goiteyai 

id  unooaqoer'd  upon  earth  f 

M  was  tha  nnaarch  in  his  anny! 

one  who  ie  indeed  a  monareh, 

ret  subdued  but  by  his  equaL 

oint!  The  best  is  yet  to  cone. 

,  generals ! 

« 

QUESTKNIERG. 

The  Prince  Cardinal 
oute  at  the  approach  of  spring 
ilanese ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
>nnany  into  the  Netherlands, 
y  march  secure  and  unimpeded^ 
iperor's  will  you  grant  him  a  detachmeoC 
fM  regiments  Irom  the  army  here. 

WALLKIfSTEIN. 

understand ! — Eight  regiments  f  Well, 
concerted,  father  Lamormain ! 
ftnd  horse!  Yes,  yes!  Tis  as  it  should  be! 
ling. 

aUESTENBERO. 

There  is  nothing  coming, 
n  front :  the  counsel  of  state-prudence, 
I  of  necessity ! 

WALLKNSTCIN. 

What  then? 
Lord  Envoy  f  May  I  not  be  sufier'd 
and.  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
s  hilt  in  my  grasp :  and  that  your  conzt 
erly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
ih  title,  to  drain  off  my  forces, 

0  the  empire  a  new  army 

d  to  my  control  ?  To  throw  me 
ide* — ^I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 

1  that    My  stipulation  runs, 

e  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 

he  German  is  the  native  language. 

1  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 

their  route,  as  visitors,  through  the  empire, 

ds  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 

) !  And  so  the  politic  court 

tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 

s  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with» 

a  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow 

short  work  with  me. 

I  of  all  these  crooked  ways,  Lofd  Envoy! 

rward,  roan!  His  compact  with  me  pmchaa 

ror.     He  would  that  I  moved  off!— 

will  gratify  him ! 

tktre  commence»  an  aptatum  amtmg  Ike 
QtnerdU^  which  iiureaaea  amdnuaUy. 
noe  for  my  noble  ofRcers'  sakes ! 
-et,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
^  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
ipense  their  services  demand. 
V  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward,  , 
merit  superannuates  quickly. 
f%  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 
the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 
went  to  make  nice  scrutiny 
tedigree  or  catechism. 
be  otherwise,  i'  the  time  to  come, 
no  longer  it  ooocenia.    \He  tntt  hmmiff* 


to  this! 


MAX.  nOOOLOMINI. 

Forbid  it  HeaTan,  that  it  should 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful 
The  Emperor  is  abused    it  eaimoC  be. 

nOLAWt, 

It  cannot  be ;  all  goes  to  ioaiant  wreck. 

WALLKNrmif. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  faithful  Isolani ! 
What  we  with  toil  and  fbresight  have  built  nn 
Will  go  to  wreck — all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  then?  another  chieflain  is  soon  found. 
Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it  f) 
Will  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 
At  the  first  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[Dttfti^  thu  ipeecK  Isolaki.  Tkrtixt,  Illo, 

and  Majudas  talk  cmfumUy  wiUk  greai 

agitatUm. 

MAX.  riccoLOMi.xi  {busSif  and  paedmaidy  goUig 
from  one  to  andher,  and  toothing  ikm. 
Hear,  my  commander!  Hear  me,  generals! 
Let  me  conjure  you,  Duke !  Determine  nothing. 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstrances. — Nay,  calmer!  Friends! 
I  hope  all  may  be  yet  set  right  again. 

TSKTSKr. 

Away !  let  us  away !  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  otheis.  [^^Vy  g9 

BirrLEll  (to  QlTESTKMBERO). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  ytmr  wisdom,  my  Lord  Envoy ! 
You  will  be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come    or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  naltreatmenL 

WALLKVSmN. 

A  salutary  counsel Thou,  Octavio! 

Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest 
Farewell,  Von  Questenberg ! 

[QustixxBEao  is  about  to 
Nay,  not  a  woid. 
Not  one  word  more  of  that  detested  sulgect! 
You  have  perfbrm'd  your  duty — We  know  how 
To  separate  the  ofiice  from  the  man. 

[As  QunrriNiKRO  ie  going  cjf  with  Octavio  ; 
Gom,  TiEFENBACH,  KoukTTo,  prtte  M  ,* 
seceral  other  Oener&U  f Mowing  Owwl 

OOtTZ. 

Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  ns  of  our  geiMral  I 

TiEPBNBACH  {at  the  tame  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear?  That  thou  wilt  leave  usT 

KOiJkTTO  {at  the  tame  time). 
We  will  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

WAUJENiTKiN  {with  etoidmetg,  and  pointing  to  I1.L0). 
There !  the  Feld-Marshal  knows  our  wilL        [BsiL 
[WOe  aS  are  going  ef  the  Stago,  the  emtaim 
drope. 


ACTIL 

SCENE  L 

ScciiE— A  JMoS  Chamber, 

Illo  and  Txrtikt. 

TERTSKT. 

Now  for  this  evening's  basinesi !  How  intend  yaa 
To  managa  with  the  fsoerala  at  the  banquatt 
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IIXO. 

Attend !  We  frame  a  fimnel  deokratioii, 

WhereiB  we  to  the  Duke  coongn  ounelvei 

Collectively,  lo  be  and  to  remain 

His  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  ipare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  kim,  provided 

80  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  duty. 

We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperorw-^Maik ! 

Thii  reeervation  we  ezpremly  make 

In  a  particular  daun,  and  nve  the  oooKience. 

Now  hear !  This  formula  m  framed  and  worded 

WUl  be  preiented  to  them  for  penual 

Before  the  banquet   Ko  one  will  find  in  it 

CauM  of  oflenoe  or  scruple.    Hear  now  further! 

After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out, 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

TKETSKT. 

How !  think  yon  then 
That  they'll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath. 
Which  we  had  trick*d  them  into  by  a  juggle  ? 

ILLO. 

We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them!  Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  affirmations. 
Traiton  they  are,  and  must  be ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 


thing 


TKKTSKr. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me ;  let  but 
Be  dime,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  OS  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  'tis  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  for,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  Generals.    Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
Hie  Duke  that  they  are  hn — Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them. 
And  he  loiZI  have  them.    Where  he  plunges  in. 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  dovm  to  it 

TRBTUIT. 

His  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth. 
That  many  a  lime  when  I  have  diought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he's  gone  at  once,  and  lefl  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permils  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Tidks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him— off  at  once 
He  has  sUpp'd  fiom  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  I'll  tell  you,  friend ! 
His  roul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else. 
Even  in  his  sleep— They  are  his  thoughts,  his  dreams, 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motioas  of  the  planets 

TKRTIKT. 

Ay !  you  know 
This  night,  diat  is  now  coming,  he  with  Sesi 
SknUt  himself  up  in  the  astrologioal  tower 
3V  mahejouit  obsarvatMNH— for  I  hear. 


It  is  to  be  a  night  of  weight  and 

And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectatian. 

Is  to  make  its  proceeaon  in  the  heaven. 

ILLO. 

Come !  be  we  boM  and  make  dispatch.  Ilie 
In  this  next  day  or  two  most  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.    And  let  but  only 

Things  first  turn  up  aospicioas  here  below 

Mark  what  I  say — the  right  stars  too  will  show 

selves. 
Come,  to  the  Generals.    All  is  in  the  glow. 
And  must  be  beaten  while  'tis  malleable. 

TSaTBKT. 

Do  you  go  thither,  Illo.    I  must  stay. 
And  wait  here  for  the  countess  Tertsky.    Know, 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.   Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 

ILLO. 

Yes!  Yes! 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What's  in  the  wind  t 


TERTSKT. 

A  secret 


Hush!  she  comei. 


SCENE  IL 


(7^  C0UNIT88  tlep$  out  from  a  CUtify 
Count  and  Countess  Tertsky. 

TERTSXr. 

Well — is  she  coming  Y— I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTE88. 
She  will  be  there  instantly. 
You  only  send  him. 

TERTSKY. 

I  am  not  quite  certain, 
I  must  confess  it,  Counten,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.  You  know. 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point 
You  have  o'erruled  roe,  and  youTKlf  know  best 
How  &r  you  dare  proceed. 

COUNTESS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[TaOang  to  kermif,  while  eke  is  advanenig 
Here's  no  need  of  full  powen  and 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  underrtand  eadi 
And  without  words.    What,  could  I  not  unriddle. 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hidier. 
Why  first  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  choaen 
To  fetch  her  hither  ?  This  sham  of  betrothing  her 
To  a  bridegroom,*  when  no  one  knows — No!  no! 
This  may  blind  others !  I  see  through  diee,  Brodiar! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  draw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.    Not  yet ! — ^It  all  remains 

Mutely  delivered  up  to  my  finessing 

Well—thou  shalt  not  have  been  deceived,  Duka 

Friedland! 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister. 

SERVANT  (eafffi). 

The  commanders! 

TERTSKY  {to  the  C0UNTE88). 

Tike  care  you  heat  his  fency  and  aflections — 


•  In  Gflrmanj ,  sfter  hooorsble  wldranef  hsv*  bsso  psid  sad 
fonaallY  soeaplsd,  tlM  lovera  sn  eeiked  Bride  and  BridsfiiMNs, 
ihMfii  the  BHurisfs  riwoU  sot  tsks  plaes  till  jisiB  sAh* 
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inr 


with  a  reyerie,  and  tend  him, 
dfeumng,  lo  the  banquet;  that 
boggla  at  the  signatuie. 

oouirrasf. 
ira  of  your  gueeli ! — Go,  mimI  him  hither. 


on  hit  nndenigniiig* 
oouimn  {inlemqiting  km), 
^erti!  Go-^ 

ILLO  (comef  foclr). 

Where  art  itayins,  Teitdqrt 
b  fill],  and  all  expectmg  you. 


nrtantly! 

[7b  the  Cooimn. 
And  let  him  not 
»  long.    It  might  awake  luipicioii 

coDimai. 

A  truce  with  your  precautioni ! 
[Exeuni  Tkrtskt  and  Illo. 


SCENE  III. 


JouKTBfl,  Max.  Piccolomini. 

z.  (peeping  in  on  the  itage  c^jr). 

ky !  may  I  venture  f 

loet  fo  <Ae  middk  of  the  ttage^  and  looks 

'xmndhim  with  umeasinesM. 

She 'snot  here! 
le?  

COtniTESI. 

Look  but  aomewhat  narrowly 
oraer,  lest  peihaps  she  lie 
lehind  that  acreen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloree ! 
ieM  ai  them,  bui  the  CouNTisi  kies  them 
rredf. 

1  Ledy !  You  refitfe  me  this — 
t  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

COUNTItS. 

B  thank  you  give  me  lor  nqr  trouble  t 

MAX. 

It  the  oppression  at  siy  heart! 
e  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself— 
fior  stealth  to  hazard  words  and  glances — 
•  are  not  my  habits ! 

cotnrncss. 

You  have  still 
habits  to  acquire,  young  fiiend ! 
proof  of  jrour  obedient  temper 
inue  lo  insist ;  and  only 
ditkm  can  I  play  the  agent 


MAX. 

But  wherefore  comes  she  not  f 


laT 


COUNTESS. 

Into  my  hands  you  must  place  it 
entire.  Whom  could  you  find,  indeed, 
isly  aflecled  to  your  interest  f 
earth  must  know  it — not  your  &ther. 
t,  above  alL 

MAX. 

Alas!  what  danger? 


Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  siiis  up  within  me. 

0  Lady !  tell  me.   Is  all  changed  around  ma  t 
Or  is  it  only  I  r 

I  find  myseli; 
As  among  stiangen !  Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  ferroer  joys. 
Where  hss  it  vanish'd  to  ?  There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methooght,  with  such  a  world  is  diit 

1  was  not  dwoontented.    Now,  how  flat ! 
How  stale!  No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavor  in  it! 
My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  fother— Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 
My  arms,  my  miUtary  duties    O ! 
They  are  such  weaiying  toys! 

couirncM. 

But,  gentle  fliend ! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  yolir  condiaacension. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  fiivor 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment. 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
I  can't  but  know,  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.  Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady  ?  Nay, 
No  raillery.    The  Hirrooil  of  the  camp. 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in. 
The  pointless  jest,  die  empty  convermtion, 
Oppress*d  and  stiflfen'd  me.    I  gasp*d  for  air— 
I  could  not  breathe— I  was  constiain*d  to  fly. 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  fhU  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Countea !    In  the  chureh  was  I. 
There  is  a  cl<Mster  here  lo  tfie  heaven's  gate,* 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myeelf  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother ; 
A  wretched  painting  'twas,  yet  'twas  the  fiiend 
That  I  was  seeking.in  this  moment    Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendor,  'mid  ecstatic  wofshippers ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  roe  not !  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotfon  cloudless  as  my  love. 

OOUNTKfS. 

Ei\ioy  your  fortune  and  felicity ! 

Forget  the  world  around  you.    Meantime,  fHeodship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  3rou  the  road  to  full  accomplishment 

How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  pessioof 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  heard  the  flnt  word, 

COUNTBW. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twenty  days  f 

MAX. 

Twos  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt  here 

And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and— 

That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  w|iola  journey ! 


•  I  an  doubdU  whethsr  Ant  be  Um  dediesrion  of  Iht  etotaMr, 
or  tfas  nuM  of  one  of  the  eitj  rstM.  mv  whkk  H  sUmmL  I 
1mv«  trsmlsled  it  in  the  fbnner  mom;  but  fWrftal  of  hsnog 
blandw,  1  add  the  origiesl.— Ee  lel  ta  Kkstst  Mst 
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In  m  balcony  wn  vnn  ttandhig  mate. 

And  fiBng  oat  upon  tho  dreoiy  fiold : 

Before  at  the  dragoons  were  riding  onwud, 

Tlie  nfeguerd  which  the  Duke  had  tent 

The  inquietode  of  puting  ky  upon  me. 

And  trttnbling  ventured  I  at  length  theee  words : 

This  all  ramindfl  me,  noble  maiden,  that 

Today  I  mutt  take  leave  of  my  good  ibitane. 

A  lew  hoan  more,  and  ywi  will  find  a  &ther, 

WQl  tee  youmlf  aurrounded  by  new  friends, 

And  I  hoioefiHth  shallbe  but  as  a  stranger. 

Lost  in  the  many— ^  Speak  with  my  aunt  Tertdcy  !** 

With  hunying  voice  she  inteirupied  me. 

She  fidler'd.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

INissBss  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 

Raised  slowly  up,  her  eye  met  mine— no  longer 

Did  I  control  myselC 

[7^  Primeett  Thbkla  tqipean  at  l4e  door,  and 

remuHM  tiioMiing^  obaerved  by  the  CouMTua, 

btUnoihy  PiccoLOMiML 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  louch'd  hen ; 
Tliere  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us— T  was  you.  What  since  has  happen'd. 
You  know. 

couNTin  {after  a  paum,  with  a  stolen  glaaeo 

at  TUEKLA). 

And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  f 


Of  yoar  secret  t 

COimTESS. 

Why,  yes !  When  in  the  instant  after  you 
I  slepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece  there. 
What  she  in  this  fint  moment  of  the  heart 
Ta*en  with 


MAX.  {fttUk  tagermmy, 
WeUt 


SCENE  IV. 
Tbbkla  (Aarrtet  forward),  Countbm,  Max. 

PlCCOLOMUrL 

THIKLA  (to  Ike  CouimnX 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
That  bean  he  better  fiom  myself 

MAX.  {iUpping  badnoard). 

My  Princess! 
What  have  yoa  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tertaky  f 

TfRXLA  (to  tke  Couirms). 
Hnhe  been  here  long? 

OOniCTBS. 

Yes;  and  soon  most  ga 
Where  have  yoa  stay'd  so  long  ? 


Alas!  my  modier 
Wept  so  again !  and  I— I  see  her  suflbr, 
Yei  cannot  keep  myself  fiom  being  haj^. 


MAX. 


Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to  look  on  yoa. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not 
The  daxxle  of  the  jewels  that  play'd  round  yoa 
Hkl  the  bekved  fiom  me. 


THBKLA. 


IPSck/uar  #f»  onlf— and 


Than  yoa  aaw  me 
not  with  yoar  heart  f 


MAX. 

This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  4ie 
Of  all  your  khidrsd,  in  your  fother's  arms, 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 
O!  what  an  iaspnlse  folt  I  in  that  mnmwif 
To  fiOl  upon  his  neck,  to  call  Idm/atker! 
But  his  stem  ayt  o*erpqwer*d  die  swelling 
It  dared  not  but  be  silent    And  those  brilUsnii, 
That  like  a  ciown  of  stars  enwreathed  your  brom^ 
They  scared  me  too !  O  wherefore,  whereforeshooldiM 
At  the  fiist  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban 
Of  cxcommnnieation  round  you, — wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heait 
The  mournful  burthen  of  hie  statioa  f  Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splendor 
Might  none  but  monarclw  venture  to  appreadi. 

THXKLA. 

Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery ; 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off 

[To  tke  Couirrm 
He  is  not  in  spirits.    Wherefore  is  he  not  ? 
*Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  glooaif! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journeys 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent. 

[TbBfAL 
It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  alwajrs  so. 
And  never  otherwise ! 

MAX. 

You  find  yoanelf 
In  your  great  fiither*s  arms,  beloved  lady ! 
All  in  a  new  worid,  which  does  homage  to  yom 
And  which,  were't  only  by  its  novelty, 
Delights  your  eye. 

THKKLA. 

Yes ;  I  confess  to  yoa 
That  many  things  delight  me  here :  this  camp^ 
This  motley  stage  of  wairiors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy. 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality. 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  presoot  |o  ma 
As  a  sweet  dream ! 

MAX. 

Alas !  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  idand  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I  've  lived  for  these  last  days.    This  mass  of  BMI 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.    It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  lift. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THXKLA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.   Tis  a  game. 
Which  having  once  review'd,  I  turn  more  joyoos 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[BrtaHng  of,  and  m  a  aportim  torn 
In  this  short  time  that  I  *ve  been  present  here, 
What  new  unheard<of  things  have  I  not  seen! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  plaoe  to  the  wonder 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 


cotTirms  ireeoBedhkg), 


And 


Candiisbedienr  M^iiMii  ji>»  1 1—  ^^^w^^,^ 
With  dl  the  dosky  coroan  of  this  hooaa. 
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(MnZtiMfV 
I  itMd  thMelo  ia  wfttch'd  fay  ■pints: 
HI  ■bll  ilaikl  Mntvy  at  the  door. 

ooiTNTBn  iftaigk*). 
igkol  lower! — Bow  happeni  it 
yiiM»  Moctuary,  whoM  acoMt 
ben  ao  impracticable, 
we  yoa  eveo  at  jrour  approach  f 

THKKLA. 

1  old  nan  with  a  friendly  lace 
-white  hairit  whoM  gracioaa  aervicea 
e  at  fint  aght,  open*d  me  the  dooia. 

MAX. 

e  Duke*a  aatrologer,  old  Sem. 

THEKLA. 

on'd  me  on  many  pointa ;  for  instance, 
baa  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day, 
by  day  or  in  the  nighL 

COUNTEW. 

He  wish'd 
a  6gure  for  jroor  horoscope. 

TUEKUL 

too  he  examined,  shook  his  head 
sh  wad  meaning,  and  the  Unea,  roethought, 
;|uare  over-truly  with  hia  viriahes. 

COUNTESS. 

nceaa,  and  what  found  you  in  this  tower  f 
sst  privilege  has  been  to  inatch 
ance,  and  away ! 

THEKLA. 

It  woa  a  strange 
I  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
I  broad  sunshine  1  stepped  in ;  and  now 
owing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
ing  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
lie  and  duaky  night,  with  many  shadows 
ally  cast.     Here  sii  or  seven 
statues,  and  all  kin^i,  stood  round  me 
'-circle.    Each  one  in  his  hand 
B  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
he  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
t  thne  stars :  all  seem*d  to  come  from  them, 
are  the  planets,**  said  that  low  old  man, 
povem  worldly  fiites,  and  for  that  cause 
^  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 
and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
nt  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
Mte,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
d  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Man : 
h  these  bring  but  little  ludt  to  man.*' 
is  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
r  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 
t  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
eft  hand,  lo !  Mercury,  with  wings. 
1  the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
All  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
Jupiter,  my  fiither's  star ; 


Lurks  in  the  legend  told  ray  infont  years 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  lo  learn. 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-pbet 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fiiys  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  mtelligible  foiras  of  ancient  poets. 

The  foir  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Miyesty, 

That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 

Or  forest  by  sfow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasHM  and  wat'ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vaniriiU 

They  live  no  longer  in  Uie  fiuth  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  stiU 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names. 

And  to  yoo  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;*  and  to  the  knrer 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 

Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that's  fiur! 

THEKLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry. 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  fiuth. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  aflectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woyeOt 

With  sparkling  stars  for  floweis. 


his  side  1  saw  the  Son  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

•  rudely  will  I  blame  his  fiuth 

oight  of  stars  and  angels !  'Tis  not  merely 

man  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 

e  and  mystical  predominance : 

kewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 

able  nature,  and  this  common  world, 

o  narrow :  jrea,  a  deeper  import 


COUNTESS. 

Not  only 

But  thorns  too  ha|h  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  yoa 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Man  soon  tean  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 

Blest  be  the  General's  leal :  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 

Peace  lo  the  shouting  nations.    Then  no  wi^ 

Will  have  remain'd  for  his  great  heart !  £nou|^ 

Has  he  performed  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  himself  and  his.    To  his  domains 

Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 

Of  fiurest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Reichenberg, 

And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly^ 

Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 

Stretches  the  chase  and  coven  of  his  forests : 

His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid. 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art. 

And  to  all  worth  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  comes— 

COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it. 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  thai  the  sword  could  win  her ! 

COUNTBSa. 

Whatwaithatf 


•  No  man  of  talk,  whsrs  tod  or  sngol  gnsst 
Willi  BMa,  as  witk  hk  ftiMid  Ikroiliw.  oMd 
ToAiadalgsML  Par«dMsX«fl,B.IZ 
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Did  you  heur  nothing  f  Seem*d,  as  if  I  heud 
Tumuk  and  kmm  in  th«  banquaUrooin. 

[ExUCommMB. 


SCENE  V. 

TuxKLA  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

TBXKLA  (at  Mon  <u  the  CouFrms  U  out  of  tight,  tn  a 

quick  Urn  voice  to  Piccolomuii). 
Don*!  trust  them!  They  are  Ube ! 

MAX. 

Impianble ! 

JHEKLA. 

Trait  no  one  here  but  me.    I  nw  at  once. 
They  hed  a  purpoee, 

MAX. 

Purpoae !  but  what  purpoae  ? 
And  how  ean  we  be  instrumental  to  it  f 

THKKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you ;  but  yet  believe  me : 
There  *■  tome  dedgn  in  thia !  To  make  ua  happy, 
To  realise  our  union — trust  me,  love ! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it 

MAX. 

But  these  Temkys— 
Why  use  we  them  at  all  ?  Why  not  ywit  mother  ? 
Excellent  creature !  she  deserves  firom  us 
A  full  and  filial  confidence. 

THEKLA. 

She  doth  love  yon. 
Doth  rale  you  high  before  all  others— but — 
But  such  a  secrets-she  would  never  have 
The  ooursge  to  conceal  it  fnun  my  &ther. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  firom  her  toa 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret  ? 
I  love  not  secrets.     Mark,  what  I  will  da 
ril  throw  me  at  your  fiither*s  feet — let  Atsi 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes ! — He  is  true, 
He  wean  no  mask — he  hates  all  crooked  way*— 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 

THKKLA  {falls  OH  kis  IMcA). 

Thaian  ]rou! 

MAX. 

Too  knew  him  only  since  this  mom,  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  jreais  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us  ? 
You  are  silent  t — — 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness! 
Ytlkat  have  you  to  ol^ect  against  your  fioher? 

THKKLA. 

I  ?  Nothing.    Only  he 's  so  occupied — 

He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 

The  happiness  of  us  twa  [Taking  hie  hand  temderiy. 

Follow  me ! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  ftith  in  men. 
These  Tertokys— we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Than  they  deserve ; — and  in  all  else  rely — 
On  our  own  hearts ! 

MAX. 

O!  shall  we  e'er  be  h^py  t 


THKKLA. 

Are  we  not  happy  now  ?   Art  iboo  not  nuns! 

Am  I  not  thine  ?  There  lives  within  ray  soul 

A  loOy  courage— 'tis  love  gives  it  me ! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  fiom  thee— so  deooram  dietalet: 

But  where  in  this  plaoe  couldst  thou  seek  for  tnidb 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it  f 


SCENE  VI. 
7b  them  eniere  the  Coumteu  Tkxtkt. 


couifTKai  (m  a  preeeutg  wutmmer). 

Corns! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you — It  is  now 
The  latest  moment 

[They  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  At  mp 
the  ttept  hehoeenthem. 
P^you! 

THKKLA. 

O,  not  yet! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment 

C0UNTKS8. 

Ay!   Then  tins 
Flies  swiftly  with  your  Highness,  Prinosa 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  aunt 

C017NTK88. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.  Twice  already 
His  father  hai  ask'd  for  him. 

THKKLA; 

Ha!  his&tfaer! 
couifTKaa. 
You  understand  that,  niece ! 


Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society  f 
Tis  not  his  proper  company.    Tliey  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he*s  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  he  suits  not  sudi  society. 

C0U!fTX88. 

Ybu  mean,  ]rou'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  hers? 

THKKLA  {wilh  energy). 
Yes!  you  have  hit  it,  aunt!  That  is  my  ■wf^ff*'^ 
Leave  him  here  wholly !  Tell  the  company— 

CX>UNTXS8. 

What  ?  have  you  lost  your  senses,  iiiece  f-> 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.     Comr  * 

MAX.  (to  Thkkla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey.    Farewell,  dear  lady ! 
[Thkkla  tumt  away  from  han  with  a  qmA 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  ? 

THKKLA  {witkaut  loohng  at  kim). 

Nothing.  Go! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry 

[He  drawt  up  to  ker,  tkeir  eyes  meet,  tka 

tOent  a  wument^  tken  tkrou>t  kerteif  into  ki§ 
arwu;  ke  prettet  ker  foM  to  kit  heart 

COUNTKSa. 

OflT!  Heavens !  if  any  one  should  come . 

Hark !  What's  that  noise !  it  comes  this  way. Off! 

Max.  fears  kimttifaway  out  of  ker  artu,md  goto, 
TU  Couxnm  accompamet 
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kimwiAker  eye$  otptt^waiOa  retU 
Tcn  ike  room,  ikem  atept,  and  remmna 
I,  lool  hi  tkomgla.  A  guitar  Ue$  on  ike 
B  tdut  kasbya  tuddem  emotioii,  and 
t  kaa  played  a  wkSe  an  irregylar  and 
oly  e^^apkony.  At  faOe  gradmoMy  into 
ie,  and  eings. 

naoJL  {pUye  and  mnge\ 

1  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 

C6fl  akmg  the  thore ; 

ey  tumble  with  might,  with  might ; 

oat  her  voice  to  the  darkfome  night ; 

I  iwelUng  with  aorrow ; 

I  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 

g  to  wlih  lor  beneath  the  iky : 

e,  call  thy  child  away ! 

loved,  and  that  was  to-day — 

my  grave-clothea  to-morrow.* 


i;VUI«TXBB* 

I  mean,  niece,  that  yoa  ihould  not  have  Ibrgot 
Who  yoa  are,  and  who  he  ia.  But  perchance 
That  neyar  oooe  occuxT'd  to  you. 


SCENE  vn. 

I7NTK88  (refttffu),  Trxxla. 


COOMT 

)  f  to  throw  yooiaelf  upon  him, 
\  10  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
e  flung  after  him !  For  you, 
d't  only  child,  I  ■bouM  have  thought, 
ire  beaeeming  to  have  shown  yourself 
your  person. 

THXKLA  {riting). 

And  what  mean  you  ? 


is  ny  pow«r  to  trtralste  thb  Mmg  with  UUrel 
\  at  the  aame  tima  the  Alcaic  Mov«ineat ;  and 
led  the  orif  inal  with  aproae  tramlation.  Boms 
J  be  inofe  ibrtiinate. 

HKKLA  (epidl  und  eingf). 

irald  brauMt  die  Wolhen  siehn, 

dlein  wandelt  an  Ufera  Grun, 

•idi  die  Welle  mtt  Maeht.  mH  Macht. 

Infft  hioaot  io  die  finttre  Naeht, 

.age  von  Weineo  f  etrtibeC . 

iat  geetoiben,  die  Weh  iit  leer, 

sr  fiebt  ne  dem  Wunecbe  nkhtf  mdir. 

«,  reft  detn  Kind  auriick, 

lewMsen  daa  iidiMhe  GHick. 

ibe  gelebt  and  geleibeL 

TERAL  TRANSLATION. 

RKKLA  iplaye  and  tinge), 

belle wf,  the  elooda  rather,  the  dameel  walks 
I  green  of  the  ghore :  the  wave  hfeaks  with 
It.  and  ahe  wun  oat  into  the  dark  night,  her 
ith  weeping :  the  heart  b  dead,  the  world  ia 
r  gives  it  nothhig  more  to  the  wi^.  ThoaHolj 
d  booM.  I  haTeeaiofedtbebappinenorthia 
sd  and  have  loved. 

id  here  an  imitation  of  thia  song,  with  which 
lie  Tale  of  Rosamand  Gray  and  Blind  Mar- 
id  me.  and  which  apnean  to  me  to  have  caught 
■er  of  our  oM  ballads. 

are  blackening,  the  storms  threat*nfng, 
m  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan ; 
breaking,  the  damsers  heart  aching, 
he  dark  night  she  singeth  aJooe, 
•ye  apwaid  roving : 

is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  sorely, 
cM  plainly  all  seemeth  amin ; 
nm.  Holy  One,  take  home  ikf  lilds 
taken  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
I  liviDg  and  loving. 


Whattlwat 

OOUNTIM. 

Tliat  you're  die  dugfater  of  die  Fmea,  Duke 
Friedland. 


Well— and  what  fiulfaerf 


cotJimn 

Whatt  a  pretty  qnaationl 


He  was  horn  that  which  we  have  but  leetmt, 
He 's  of  an  ancient  Lombard  &mily 
Son  of  a  reigning  pnncess. 

oommL 

Are  yoa  dreamingf 
Talking  in  sleep?  An  excellent  jest,  fimooth! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honor  with  his  hand  the  ricbeat  heirsas 
In  Europe. 


That  will  not  be  neceasaiy. 

couimaa. 
Methinks  'twere  well  diough  not  to  nm  tbo  hanid. 

THKKLA. 

His  fiuher  loves  him ;  Count  Oetavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 

OOUNTBM. 

ISa! 
Hie  fiither !  IHe  !  but  youn,  niece,  what  of  yornif 

THKKLA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  frther* 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  fiom  the  man ! 
Hie  father,  Ats,  I  mean. 

OOUNTBM  {Jloelke  other  aa  fcrafmnu^ 
Niece,  yoia  aro  yalst. 

THEKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded f  O,  be  fiiends  widi  me! 

COUNTESS. 

Ton  hold  your  game  for  woo  already.    Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon  !— 

THEKLA  {jaUermpling  her,  and  attenuating  to  ffOoAc 

her). 
Nay,  now,  be  fKends  with  ma 

COUNTBM. 

It  is  not  yet  so  hi  gone. 

THEKLA. 

I  believe  yoiL 

COI7NTE88. 

Did  you  suppose  your  &ther  had  laid  out 

His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war. 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bliss, 

Had  banish*d  slumber  fiom  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only. 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  youf  At  length 

To  draw  you  fiom  your  convent,  and  oondnet 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  num 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !  Alldus^meduih* 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  lata. 

THEKLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  fbr  me  might  yaC 
Bear  me  fSur  fhihage  of  its  own  aotoid. 
And  if  my  fiiiandly  and  ilhctoate  ttitia^ 
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Oat  of  hii  fearful  and  enonnoui  being. 
Will  but  prepare  the  joys  of  life  ibr 


COVHTESB. 

Tliou  lee'st  it  with  a  lovelorn  matden't  eyes. 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  thou  stepp'd, 
For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  wsils 
Deck'd  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendor  but  of  arms.    Or  think'st  thou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding ! 
Thou  see'st  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought. 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears :  upon  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  far  behind  thee !  Give  thou  proof, 
Thou*rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — Ats 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies : 

But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 
WhO'Can  transmute  the  alien  into  self^ 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart, 
And  bear  and  fiister  it  with  mother's  love. 

TIIEKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his — ^his  daughter,  his,  the  Mighty ! 
His  fiune,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  for  distance,  waken'd  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  ofier  up  myself  in  passiveness  to  him. 

COUNTESS. 

That  it  thy  fiite.    Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

THEKLA. 

My  fate  hath  shown  me  turn,  to  whom  behoves  it 
That  I  rikould  ofier  up  myself.    In  gladness 
Him  will  I  follow. 

COUNTEM 

Not  thy  fate  hath  shown  him ! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather — *t  was  thy  heart,  my  child ! 

THEKLA. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  his !  Hi*  present — his  alone. 
Is  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me  ?  He  hath 
A  right  to  his  own  creature.     What  was  I 
Ere  his  fair  love  infused  a  soul  into  me  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  wouldst  oppose  thy  father  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  person  7 

[Thekla  remaint  mlenL    The  Countess  coafitfiues. 
Thou  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  7 — Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 

thekla. 
My  name  too  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

countess. 
What !  he  has  vanquish'd  all  impediment 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him  7  Child !  child ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  fiither's  smiles  alone ; 
The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  host  not  seen.    Dear  child, 
I  will  Qot  frighten  thee.    To  that  extreme, 
I  trust  it  ne'er  shall  come.    His  will  is  yet  | 


Unknown  to  me :  'tis  possible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  iMver  be  his  vnll 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  hanghty  fortonet, 
Should'st  e'er  demean  thee  as  a  love^ck  maiden; 
And  like  some  poor  cost-notfaiqg,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  (^  that  high  prise  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  must  pay  for  it 

[£nf  CoinmB. 

THEKLA  ifoho  during  (he  hut  tpetck  had  heen  mitSag 

emderUly  loHinher  refiectimuy. 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint     It  turns 
My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here. 
Not  one  true  heart !  we've  nothing  but  ouisdva! 

0  she  said  rightly — ^no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  afl^tions. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides : 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here  ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel. 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 

[Music  from  the  banquet-room  it  ketrl 
There 's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house, 
And  swifUy  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum. 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery. 
It  lures  roe  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape ; 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 

It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  godlike  power— 
And  lo !  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving— 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

[The  music  from  the  hanquet-^room  becomes  huder. 
O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish, 
Many  and  dark,  heaven  drives  his  clouds  togethtf. 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny  hmghlSi 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterraneous  chssmi, 
*And  fiends  and  angels  mingling  in  their  fuiy, 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice. 

[ExitTwBOL 


SCENE  vin. 


A  largt  Saloon  lighted  iq>  wUh  fettal  Splendor ;  k 
the  midst  of  it^  and  in  the  Centre  of  the  Sk^,  s 
TMe  richly  set  outt  at  which  eight  Oenendt  en 
tittingt  among  u^om  are  Octavio  PiocoLOHun, 
Tertsky.  and  Maradas.  Right  and  left  of  tku, 
but  farther  back^  two  other  TaUet,  at  eadk  of  wkuk 
sue  Persons  are  placed.  The  Middle  Door^  whiA 
is  standing  open^  gives  to  the  Prospect  a  fourth 
Ihble,  wUh  the  same  Number  of  Persons.  Ihn 
forward  stands  the  Sideboard.  The  u^oU  frosi  tf 
the  Stage  is  kept  open  for  the  Pages  and  Senants  it 
waiting.  All  is  in  motion.  The  Band  of  Hasie 
hdonging  to  Tertskt's  Regiment  march  across  At 
StagCy  and  draw  up  round  the  Thbles.     Before  tJky 

■  are  quite  off  from  the  Front  of  the  Stage,  Max. 
PiccoLOMiNi  appeart,  Tertsky  advancet  towardt 


*  There  are  few,  who  will  oot  bare  Ua(e  enough  to  Issf b 
St  the  two  eooeladinc  fines  of  this  soliloqay ;  and  ttill  fewer.  I 
would  fain  hope,  who  would  not  hare  been  more  disposed  te 
shudder,  had  I  (iven  a  faithful  translatioo.  For  the  readrss 
of  Germaa  I  have  added  the  orlfinal  • 

Blind-wiithend  sebleadert  selbsi  der  Gott  der  Frsods 
Dea  Psehkfsas  ia  dss  bcsnoends  Gebvode. 
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1  a  Paper,  bOUHi  ama  t^lomen  hat 

laET,  iMUHt,  MU.  FlCCOLOHUIL 

ler.  whMlwe  loTB !  Why,  when  lurt  been ! 
pim. — quick:  Ternky  hen  hu  pven 
s'l  hoblay  win  ap  to  free  baatj. 
M  on  a  M  ihs  Heidatberg  cutle. 
Ht  ihoa  loM  the  he«.     Thcy'n  giving 
tabic  iaai  aomt  in  ihMW! 
embeif'i  Unda  and  chutela  m  pot  up. 
enbot^i,  Suweu'i,  LicliUsMiein'i. 


UBtbing  may  n 


Tnint,  NnmuiH- 
iBTiEt  (Icnbnu  (o  Nedhum  hJu  u  nnliiv  (t  A* 
Bife«U(,  ui  K^ /orKonl  nil*  JbsM  M  lb  ■<;■  q/" 


mgrew 
i,bd!  aodi 


ling  ntiifica  foa    They  'V' 


It  man  will  lana  a  ihanklsB  maalai. 

nncb  ai  our  aupreme  Comroander,  the 
ike  irf  FriedlaDd,  in  eoriMquenca  of  Iho 
mla  and  grievancea  which  ha  haa  rccfliv^Hn 
vaed  bii  delcnninalioa  lo  quit  Ihe  Empemi 
nr  DnaninBiu  enlrealy  hai  gncioiuly  ror 
I  ramain  iiiU  with  the  army,  and  ml  in  pai 
without  our  appnbation  thereof]  n  Wf.  tu 
and  «cA  in  partiadar,  in  the  aiead  oT  mi  mi 
ly  lalun.  do  hereby  oblige  onraeltts — liki 
him  honorably  and  friibfully  to  hold ,  ami  i 

br  hii  interval!  Ibe  laat  drop  of  our  bluotl,  > 
iflly.  aa  air  valk  lo  the  Empnvr  viS  prrmi 
iM  wordi  art  reptalfd  by  laoiUNI.]  In  \ira\ 
which  wo  aubaeribe  our  naiuaa." 

are  yoa  witling  to  aubaeribe  ihii  paper  ? 


Would  e'er  dianjTar  other  diSarenn, 
SBVe  only  Ihe  "i'— ■■-'  of  thai  clauaa, 
According  lo  your  Eicellancy'a  order. 


SCENE  X. 
■OH  Otc  Kami  Aamba),  TnT«KT 


l)ow  goea  it  with  young  V\ 

All  right,  I  lluiik.     He  hai  •UrMi  u 


O,  qnjte  eodial, 
'Hey  are  quite  cordial  in  Ihe  acheme.  We  have  Ihem. 
And  'tia  aa  I  predicted  loo.     Aliwly 
It  ii  Ibe  talk,  not  menly  to  nuunBin 
The  Duke  in  itabon.   -  Since  we  're  once  far  all 
Together  and  onaniituu^  why  not," 
Soya  MontecncuL.  "  ay.  wh;  not  onward, 
And  make  canditiana  wiih  As  Emperor 
nten  in  hi>  own  Vienna  t"   TVtut  me,  Coiml, 
Were  it  not  Tor  ibeaa  aaid  nccolomini, 
We  might  have  ipared  ouiaelvea  the  dieat 


Sow  goea  it  tberel  Huih  t 


— Pan  and  ink  here ! 


■I  net  till  after  meal. 


SCENE  XL 
b  lAtM  Mo-  BoTUX  /rOH  tte  aemad  (a&k. 

Don't  diatorb  yimraaliaa. 
Field  Manhal,  I  have  undenlood  you  perftcily. 
Good  luck  be  M  the  acheme ;  and  aa  fi>r  me. 


With  or  wiAont  Ihe  clauae,  all  cna  to  ma ! 
Yon  DDdeialud  ma  t   My  fidelity 
The  Duke  mqr  piu  n  any  pnx^-l'm  wiOi  hwt 
Tan  him  w!  !'■  fli*  B^wrat^aOoar, 
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As  kog  as  *tit  hia  pleanin  to  remain 

Tlie  Emperor's  general !  and  Fiiedland*t  aenrant, 

As  1000  as  it  ahaU  please  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 

TSETIKT. 

You  would  make  a  good  ezcfaanfe. 
No  stem  eoooomist*  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

BDTXJU  (wUk  a  hmighly  look). 
I  do  not  pot  up  my  fidelity 
Tb  sale,  Count  Tertriqr!  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  ne 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Ofler  myself  of  my  own  fiee  accord. — 
But  that  is  past!  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment 
And  mai^  you,  'tis  my  humor  to  believe, 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant. 
That  the  whole  army  look  lo  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  ? 


BUTLER. 


Eyf 


llien  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  yean  I  held. 
If  in  ray  siitiedi  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  fulL 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals ! 
My  real  motives— they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment — or 
That  fickleneas,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause. 
Has  driven  the  old  man  fitMu  the  track  of  honor. 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden. — Como,  my  friends ! 
I'te  not  thereto  determined  with  leas  firmness, 
Because  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 


ILLO. 


Say, 


ILLO. 


All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  cmIi 


I 


This  is  an  awful  moment !  to  the  brave. 

To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment 

The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Mt»«,  . 

To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.    He  of  Halbenttdt,     | 

That  MansfoM,  wanted  but  a  hMiger  life 

To  have  mark*d  out  with  his  good  sword  a  latdUf 

That  should  reward  his  courage.    Who  of  dissB 

Equals  our  Fiiedland  f  there  is  nodung,  nodmg 

So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  k! 


And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  yout 

BUTLKR. 

A  firiend !  I  give  you  here  my  hand !  I'm  your's 

With  all  I  have.  Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  want— Go,  tell  him,  sin ! 

I've  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  service. 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor, 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeath'd  him. 

He  is  my  heir.    For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world ;  naught  know  I  of  the  feeling 

That  bimki  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me.  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs-«a  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions! 

BUTLKB. 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 
To  Prague — and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 
From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climb'd  up,. 
Such  was'  the  fiite  of  war,  to  this  high  rank. 
The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 
And  Wallensteio  too  is  a  child  of  lucki 
1  lore  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 


That's  spoken  like  f  man! 


Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian — 
I  '11  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lssly. 
Come,  to  the  company! 

TEBTSKT. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar  f  Ho ! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  upi    Ho!  cheerly,  boy! 

Luck  oomes  to-day,  so  give  her  hew^  welco^s. 


SCENE  XIL 


J%e  M  ABTKB  OF  THE  Cell  AB  odvttndng  wkh  Neuham, 
Servant*  passing  bachoards  and  forwards. 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine!  O:  if  my  old  mistraas,  hk  Mf 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on,  she  woaii 
turn  herMlf  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes,  sir  offiow. 
'tis  aU  down  the  hill  with  this  noble  house !  nocni 
no  moderation  !  And  this  marriage  with  the  Duki'f 
siater,  a  aplendid  connexion,  a  very  aplendid  eoiiDSi« 
ion !  but  I  wrill  tell  you,  air  officei;  it  looks  no  gooi 

NEUMANN. 

Heaven  forbid !  Why,  at  thia  very  moment  tfaa 
whole  proapect  ia  in  bud  and  bloaaom ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

You  think  so  ? — Well,  well !  much  may  he  M 
on  that  head. 

FIRST  SERVANT  {COmts). 

Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't  the  aevsntisdi 
flask— 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  TieftOi 
bach,  aits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (cottUmting  kU  discourm 
to  Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival 
kings  and  electon  in  their  pomp  and  splendor;  and 
wherever  the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gra- 
cious master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brinks— <eo  likt 
iSennn/s.)— What  do  you  stand  there  ^frti^ning  fort  I 
will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  Off!  see 
to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flaaka !  Look  there !  Count 
Palfi  haa  an  empty  glaaa  before  him ! 

RUNNER  {comes). 
The  great  aervice-cup  is  wanted,  sir;  that  rich 
gold  cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it  The  Count 
says  3rou  know  which  it  is. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Ay !  that  was  made  for  Frederick's  i^»Ti?ni1iim  faf 
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riDiaiii — thfere  waa  not  luch  anoiber  priie 
Is  booty  at  PAgue. 

BumnoL 
10 ! — a  haalth  ia  to  gD  round  in  him. 

F  TBS  CKLLAE  {Aoking  Hi  head  laUZe  he 
fetekeg  and  rinses  the  cupi), 

U  be  nmething  for  the  taie-beareia— Ihia 


NEUMlNlf. 

me  lo  look  at  it — Well,  this  ii  a  cap  in- 
w  heavy !  as  well  as  it  may  be,  being  all 
1  what  neat  things  are  embossed  on  it! 
ral  and  elegant  they  look! — There,  on 
(uarter,  let  me  see.  That  proud  Amaaon 
tMrseback,  she  that  is  taking  a  leap  over 
r  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a  hat 
nth  a  banner,  on  which  there  *s  a  goUet 
d.  Can  you  tell  me  what  all  this  signifies  T 

HASTES  OP  THK  CELLAm. 

man  whcmi  you  see  here  on  horseback,  is 
•Section  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is 
J  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on 
9  is  riding.    The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ; 

0  cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and 
is  no  free  man. 

NCWMANN. 

at  is  the  cup  there  on  the  bannerf 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELI.A1U 

ip  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 

B  it  was  in  our  fore&then*  times.  Our  fore- 

the  wars  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the 

noble  privilege :  for  the  Pope,  you  know, 

grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.     Your  true 

values  nothijfig  beyond  the  cup ;  it  is  his 

el,  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 

oany  and  many  a  battle. 

NEWMANN. 

Iiat  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
tritaUr 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

gnifies  the  Bohemian  letter-ro3ral,  which  we 
m  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  never 
Qgh  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
ch  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and 
mody.  But  since  he  of  Steirmark  has  ruled 
that  is  at  an  end ;  and  after  the  battle  at 

1  which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown 
re,  our  faith  hangs  upon  the  pul|nt  and  the 
id  our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over 
ulders;  but  the  letter-royal  the  Emperor 
ut  to  pieces  with  his  sdnsan. 

NEUMANN. 

ny  good  master  of  the  cellar !  you  are  deep 
le  chronicles  of  your  country ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

«  my  forefiuhers,  and  for  that  reason  were 

rels,  and  served  under  Prooopius  and  Ziska. 

with  their  ashes !  Well,  well !  they  fought 

1  cause  though— There !  cany  it  up ! 

NEVniANN. 

Dt  me  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
lat  is,  when  at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial 
«B,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  hurled 
sd  over  heels.  Tis  even  so!  there  stands 
inr,  who  commands  it 
mer  takes  the  terxiee-agf  ami  g€e§  tf  wUh  it 
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MASTER  OF  THE  CTELLAR. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
three^md-twentieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Loid 
one  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  saena 
to  me  as  it  were  but  yesterday — fiom  that  unlucky 
day  it  all  began,  all  the  heartaches  of  the  country. 
Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  has 
never  once  been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[Healtk  drunk  aloud  at  the  second  taUe 
The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hurra! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  tdUe 
Long  Uve  Prince  William !  Long  live  Duke  Bernard ! 
Hurra! 

[Miisic  strikes  i^ 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  *em!  Hear  *em !  What  an  uproar! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (jcomes  in  running). 
Did  you  hear  7  They  have  drunk  the  prince  of 
Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander! 

FIRST  SERVANT  (speokitig  at  the  same  time). 
The  Lutheran ! 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  die 
Emperor's  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CRUJIR. 

Po,  po!  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange  things 
come  out  A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not ! — 
You  should  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  leet,  except 
when  you  are  called  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

[To  the  Runner^  to  whom  he  givee  tecredy  afiask 

of  wine,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Master  of  the 

Cellar,  standing  btiween  him  and  the  Runner. 

Quick,  Thomas !  before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar 

runs  this  way — 't  is  a  flask  of  Froiirignac ! — Snapped 

it  up  at  the  third  table — Canst  go  <^  vritfa  it  ? 

RUNNER  {,hides  it  in  hit  pocket). 
AU  right! 

[Exit  the  Second  Servant 
THIRD  SERVANT  (aide  to  the  First). 
Be  (m  the  hark.  Jack !  that  we  may  have  right 
plenty  to  tell  to  fother  Quivoga — He  will  give  us 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  it 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  some- 
thing to  do  behind  Illo's  chair. — He  is  the  man  for 
speeches  to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (tO  NeUMANN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with  Esterfaats  7 

NEWMANN. 

Ay !  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  confide 
too  much.  He  calls  himself  Maredas,  a  Spaniard  is 
he. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {tn^fiently). 

Spaniard!  Spaniard! — I  tell  you.  friend,  nothing 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.  All  these  outlandiab. 
fellows*  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

*  There  ie  a  humor  in  the  orifinsl  which  eaonot  be  f ivia  ia 
the  traiMUtkNi.  "  Die  Wdaekm  sUe,*'  etc  which  woni  in  elae- 
neel  Gennaii  meaiM  the  Ilslisnt  akme ;  but  in  its  first  saiies. 
and  at  prewnt  in  the  vulgar  uee  of  the  word,  •iffntflee  foniffneai 
in  fenersL  Oor  wo«i  wafamis,  I  euiipaee,  means  eatlsadM 
bCkrman  "Wsbebe  NImm.**  T. 
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OTEWIUmf. 

Fy,  fy !  yoa  ihould  not  ny  lo,  fiiend.  There  are 
■noDg  them  our  very  beet  genermb,  and  thoee  oo 
wtum  the  Duke  at  thn  moment  leliee  the  moiL 

MASTER  OP  THK  CELLAR. 

[Taking  IktjUuk  out  of  ike  Runntr'9  podbeL 
Mf  eon,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket 
[Tertse  Y  kurrie$  in^/Hche*  away  the  paper^  and 
coUm  to  a  Servant  for  Pen  and  Ink,  and  goes  to 
the  back  of  the  Stage. 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR  (to  tkc  Servant*). 
The  lieutenant-General  stands  up^^Be  on  the 
watch. — Now !  They  break  upw — OflC  and  move  back 
tlie  forma. 

[They  rim  at  all  the  taUes,  the  Servants  hurry  off 
thefront  of  the  Stage  to  the  taUes;  pari  of  the 
guests  come  foruMrd. 


SCENE  xin. 


OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiNi  enters  into  conversation  unth 
Maradab,  and  both  place  themsdves  quite  on  the 
edge  of  the  Stage  on  one  side  of  the  Proscenium. 
On  the  side  directly  opposite.  Max.  Piccolomini,  by 
himsdf  lost  in  thought,  and  taking  no  part  in  any 
thing  that  is  going  forward.  T^e  middle  space  be- 
tween both,  but  rather  more  distant  from  the  edge  of 
the  Stage,  isfUed  up  by  Butler,  Isolani,  Goetz, 

TiEPENBACH,  and  KOLATTO. 

ISOLANI  iwhUe  the  Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good  night,  good  night,  Kolatto !  Good  night,  Lieu- 
tenantpGeneral ! — I  should  rather  say,  good  moming. 

GOETZ  (to  TiEPENBACIl). 

Noble  Iwother !  {making  the  usual  compliment  after 

meals). 

TIEPENBACU. 

Ay!  'tvi'as  a  royal  feast  indeed. 

OOETZ. 

Yea,  my  Lady  Countess  understands  these  matten. 
Her  mother-in-law.  Heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her! 
— Ah!  that  was  a  housewife  ibr  you! 

TIEPENBACH. 

There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting 
oat  a  table. 

ocTAVio  (aside  to  Maradas). 

Do  me  the  &vor  to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what  you 
win— or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance 
at  least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by 
myself,  and  yet  I  coi^ecture  that  there  will  be  goings 
on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive  observation.  {He 
(mstinues  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  whale  following  scene). 

ISOLANI  (on  the  point  qf  going). 
Lights!  lights! 

TERTSKT  (advancing  with  the  Paper  to  Isolani). 
Noble  brother;  two  minutes  longer! — Here  is 
something  to  subscribe. 

ISOLANL 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  like— but  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  fitNU  reading  iL 

TERTSKT. 

There  is  no  need.  It  is  the  oath,  which  you  have 
already  read. — Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen ! 

[Isolani  hands  over  the  Paper  to  Octavio  respect- 
fuUy. 

TERTSKT. 

Nay,  nay,  fiist  ooina  first  setved.  There  is  no  pm- 


oedeuce  here.  (Octavxo  runs  over  the  P^er  wA 
apparent  ind^brence.  Tertskt  watdka  km  st  smh 
distance). 

GOBTZ  (to  Tertskt) 
Noble  Count !  with  your  permissioo — Good  tqgjit 

tertskt. 
Where 's  the  hurry  ?  Come,  one  other  eompoM| 
draught  (7b(Ae  jmxnito)— Ho! 

GOETZ. 

Excuse  me--«n*t  able. 

TERTSKT. 

A  thimUe-full! 

GOETZ. 

Excuse  me. 

TIEPENBACH  (sitS  down). 

IVdon  me,  nobles !— This  standing  does  not  sgne 
with  me. 

TERTSKT. 

Consult  only  your  own  convenience,  General ! 

*  TIEPENBACH. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach— -only  raj  kp 
won't  carry  me  any  longer. 

isolani  (pointing  at  his  corpulency. 
Poor  legs !  how  should  they  7  such  an  uninercifiil 
load  !  (Octavio  subscribes  his  name,  and  reaches  oter 
the  Paper  to  Tertsky,  who  gives  it  to  Isolani;  and 
he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  name). 

TIEPENBACH. 

Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  first  farou|^  it 
on.  Out  in  all  weathers — ice  and  snow — ^no  help  ftr 
it. — ^I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  flf 
my  life. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no  nios 
inquiries  about  the  season. 

TERTSKT  (observing  Isolani,  uAose  hand  tresMes 
exccssivdy,  so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen).  Hsts 
you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  brother^- 
Dispatch  it 

ISOLANL 

The  sins  of  youth!  I  have  already  tried  the  c^ 
lybeate  watera.    Well — ^I  must  bear  it 

[Tertskt ^'oM  the  Paper  to  Maradas  ;  he  ttips 
to  the  table  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  to  Butler). 
You  are  not  over-ibnd  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
Colonel !   I  have  observed  it    You  would,  I  think, 
find  yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  a 
battle,  than  of  a  feast 

BinxER. 
I  must  confess,  'tis  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  (stepping  nearer  to  him  frienHHy). 
Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I  am 
not  a  little  glad,  my  much-honored  Colonel  Butler,  liiat 
we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  half-dozen  good 
friends  at  most,  at  a  small  round  taUe,  a  i^ass  of 
genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and  a  latioDal  oooTersa 
tion — that's  my  taste ! 

botler. 
And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 
[7^  pt^fcr  comes  to  Tiepenbach,  whagianBes 
over  it  tU  the  same  time  with  Gomand 
Kolatto.  Maradas  in  the  mean  Ohm  re- 
twms  to  Octavio.  All  this  lakes  pUsee,  Clf 
conversation  with  BtrrLKR  ptoeaMig  «» 
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no  {introducing  Maradas  to  Butler. 
JduuRT  Mandaa !  likewiie  a  num  of  our 
1  knig  ago  your  admirer.      [BtrrLim  bowi. 

OCTATIO  (continuing), 
I  a  ttiBnger  here— *t  was  but  yetterday  you 
l^ou  are  ^ignoruit  of  the  wajri  and  meam 
ia  a  wretched  place— I  know,  at  oar  age. 
to  be  tnog  and  quiet— What  if  yoa  moTed 
nga? — Come,  be  my  yintor.  (BvTLERmake* 
u  Nay,  without  compliment  .* — ^For  a  fiiend 
L  have  still  a  corner  remaining. 

RUTLRR  (coldly), 
ibliged  humble  servant,  my  Lord  lieo- 
neral! 

iMper  ooaief  to  Butler,  who  goe$  to  the  taile 
0  tubocriie  iL  The  front  of  the  ttage  ii  «a- 
ant,  MO  that  both  the  PiccoLOMiNU,  each  on 
he  $ide  where  he  had  been  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tcene,  remain  alone, 

0  (after  having  wome  time  waidied  hie  eon  in 
nances  eomewhat  nearer  to  him).  You  were 
nt  from  us,  friend ! 

MAX. 

rgent  business  detained  me. 

OCTAVia 

obeerve,  you  are  still  absent ! 

MAX. 

low  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes 

ocTATio  (advancing  mHU  nearer). 

be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was 

lined    you  ?     Terteky  knows  it  without 

MAX. 

does  Tertsky  know  f 

OCTAVIO. 

» the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 

who  ha*  been  attending  to  them  from  Mome 

dittancCf  tUpe  up). 
one,  father !   Rout  out  his  baggage !    Beat 
uien !  there  is  something  there  that  should 

TERTSKT  (with  the  paper). 
e  none  wanting  T    Have  the  whole  sub* 

OCTAVIO. 

TERTSKT  (calling  aloud). 
rbo  subscribes  T 

BUTLER  (to  Tertsky). 
the  names.  There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

tertbkt. 

1  a  cross. 

tikfenbach. 
my  mark. 

IBOLANL 

mot  write  ;  but  his  cross  is  a  good  cross, 
lored  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

OCTAVIO  (preseee  on  to  Max.). 
General !  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TERTSKT. 

3Colomini  only  has  signed. 

isoLANi  (pointing  to  Max.). 
that  is  3rour  man,  that  statue  there,  who 
either  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole 
(Max.  receivee  the  paper  from  TsRTiKr, 
oQJb  apoii  coooatf  jf). 


SCENE  XIV. 

To  theee  enter  Illo  from  the  inner  room.  Hehaein 
his  hand  the  golden  eertke-cvp,  and  ie  rttrmmiy 
distempered  with  drinking:  Costs  and  Bittlir 
follow  him,  endeavoring  to  ieq>  him  back. 

ILLO. 

What  do  you  want  ?  Let  me  ga 

aoETZ  and  butler. 
Drink  no  more,  Illo!  For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 
more. 

iLLO  (goet  up  to  OcTAVio,  and  Mkes  him  cordmBjf 
by  the  hand^  and  then  drinks). 

Octavio !  I  bring  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge  be 
drowned  in  this  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough, 
ye  never  loved  roe— Devil  take  me  ^— and  I  never 
loved  you ! — 1  am  always  even  with  people  in  that 
way !— Let  what 's  past  be  past— that  is,  you  under- 
stand— forgotten  !  I  esteem  you  infinitely,  (^n- 
bradng  him  repeatedly).  You  have  not  a  dearer 
friend  on  earth  than  I — but  that  you  know.    The 

fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villain and 

I'll  strsngle  him !— my  dear  friend ! 

TERTSKT  (u^iepering  to  him). 

Art  in  thy  senses  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  HIo,  thmk 
where  you  are ! 

ILLO  (aloud). 

What  do  you  mean  ? — There  are  none  but  friends 
here,  are  there  f  (Looks  round  the  whole  circle  with  a 
jolly  and  triumphant  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  among  us, 
thank  Heaven ! 

TERTSKT  (to  Butler,  eagerly). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  ofl^  I  entreat 
you,  Butler! 

B17TLER  (to  Illo). 
Field  Marshal !  a  word  with  you.    (Leads  Am  to 
the  siddtoard.) 

ILLO  (cordially). 
A  thousand  for  one ;  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  ii|^ 
to  the  brim. — ^To  this  gallant  man's  health ! 
ISOLANI  (to  Max.,  who  all  the  while  has  been  staring^ 
on  the  paper  with  fixed  but  voonnf  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother  7 — ^Hast  parsed 
it  all  yet  7 — Some  words  yet  to  go  through  t — ^Ha ! 

MAX.  (waking  as  from  a  dream). 
What  am  I  to  do  f 

TERTSKY,  and  at  the  same  time  isolanl 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavio  directs  his  eyes  on  kirn 
with  intense  anxiety), 

MAX.  (returns  the  paper). 
Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.    It  is  business — to4ay  I 
am  not  sufficiently  collected.    Send  it  to  me  to- 
morrow. 

TERTBKT. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

isolanl 
Awake,  man !  awake ! — Come,  thy  signature,  and 
have  done  with  it !  What  7  Thou  art  the  youngeat 
in  the  whole  company,  and  wouldst  be  wiser  than 
all  of  us  together  f  Look  there !  thy  father  hai 
signed — we  have  all  signed. 

TERTSKT  (to  Octavio). 
Use  your  influence.    Instruct  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

ILLO  (leaves  the  service<up  on  (Ae  mdeboard^ 
What's  the  dispute? 
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He  declines  mifatcribuig  the  peper. 

MAX. 

I  mj,  it  may  a*  well  stay  till  Khuorow. 

ILLO. 

It  cannot  atay.    We  haTe  all  rabicribed  to  it — 
and  10  miMt  yoiL — You  must  aubicribe. 


nio,  good  night ! 


ILLO. 


No!  You  come  not  off  to!  The  Duke  ihall  learn 
who  are  hit  ihenda.    (Afl  coBecf  rmmd  Illo  and 

Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  lentimenle  aie  towaidi  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  knowi,  eveiy  one  knowi— what  need  of  thii 
wild  stuff? 

ILLO. 

This  ii  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  for  his  partiality 
to  Italians  and  foreigners. — Ui  Bohemians  he  holds 
ibr  little  better  than  dullards— nothing  pleases  him 
but  what 's  outlandish. 

TiaTSKr  (tfi  extreme  embamutateiU,  to  tke  Command- 

ere,  who  at  Illo'b  worde  gwe  a  midden  tUtrtt  at 

preparing  to  reeenl  tkem}. 

It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason. 
Attend  not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

I80LANI  (mlk  a  bitter  laugk). 

Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tatUee. 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Your  tender 
consciences  !  Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back- 
door, by  a  puny  proviso 

TERTSKY  {inierrupiing  him). 
He  is  stark  mad — don't  listen  to  him ! 

ILLO  (.raiting  hit  voice  to  (ke  kighett  piicky. 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  provuKK — What  of 
the  proviso  7  The  devU  take  this  proviso ! 

MAX.  {hat  hit  attention  routed,  and  lookt  again  vnio  the 

paper). 
What  is  there  her6  then  of  such  perilous  import? 
You  make  me  curious — ^I  must  look  closer  at  it 
TEKT8KY  {inalow  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  3rou  doing,  llk>  ?  You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFENBACH  (to  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  observed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  it  was  read  difierently. 

GOCTZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

ISOLANL 

What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Where  tbere  stand  other 
names,  mine  can  stand  too. 

TnCTENBACH. 

Before  supper  there  wot  a  certain  proviso  therein, 
or  short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  £m- 
pen»>. 

BUTLKR  (to  one  cftke  Commandert). 

Tot  shame,  ibr  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  ?  The  question  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One 
must  not  take  these  things  too  nicely  and  ovei^scru- 
pulously. 

isoLANi  (to  one  of  the  Oeneralt), 

Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisoes  when 
be  gave  you  your  regiment? 

TXRTBKT  (to  Gom). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  oflke  of  army-pur- 
▼eyaneer,  which  brinfi  yon  in  yearly  a  thousand 


ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  h* 
there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfiiction, 
so, — I  am  his  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

SofUy,  sofUy !  T  was  but  a  ^ 

MAX.  ihofoing  read  the  paper  givet  \ 

Till  to-morrow,  therefore ! 

ILLO  {ttttrnmering  with  rage  and  fury,  I 

mand  over  himtdft  and  pretentt  the  pt 

with  one  hand,  and  hit  tword  in  the  oL 

Subscribe — . 

ISOLANL 

Out  upon  you,  HIo  ! 

OCTAVIO,  TXIIT8KY,  BUTLER  {oU  fflg 

Down  with  the  swi 
MAX.  {ruAet  on  him  tuddeidy  and  ditar 

to  Count  Tertsky). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max.  leatxt  the  ttage.  Illo  cur  ting  t 
held  back  by  tome  of  the  Officert 
a  univertal  confution  the  Curtail 

ACTin. 
SCENE  I. 
A  Chamber  in  PiccoLOHiNrB  Mansion,— 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOUiNi.     A  Volct  de  Ci 

Ughtt. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduc 


What  is  the  hour  7 

valet. 
T  is  on  the  point  of 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light.    We  mean  not  to  ui 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Exit  Valet    Octavio  paces,  musing 
chamber  ;    Ma.x.  Piccolomini 
served,  and  lookt  at  hit  father  J 
ments  in  tilence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  (^nded  with  me  ?  Heaven  kr 
That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mi 
T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature. 
What  thou  hadsl  sanction'd,  should  not,  it 
Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But — *t  is  my 
Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  mus 
My  own  light,  not  another's. 

OCTAVIO  (goet  up  to  him,  and  embrao 

Follow  it, 

0  follow  it  stiU  further,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  faithful 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  diy  iat 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  do  so. 
For  aAer  what  has  token  place  this  nigh 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  'twixt  us  1 

[Bath  tea 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  ol 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  sigmtn 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declantioni 
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OCTAVIO. 

»  Other  ground  hast  thou  refuted 
ture  they  fiiin  had  wrested  iroiii  thee  ? 

MAX. 

erioui  buaiie« ^I  was  abaent— 

itself  aeem*d  not  so  urgent  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Vfax.    Thou  hadst  then  no  aiifpiciont 

MAX. 

!  what  Buspicion  ?  Not  the  least 

OCTAVIO. 

f  good  Angel,  Piccolomini : 

thee  back  unconscious  from  the  ahftB, 

MAX. 

A  what  thou  meanest 

OCTAVIO. 

I  vrfll  tell  thee. 
Id  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son, 
ion  of  thy  name  to  viUany ; 
a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen, 
e  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

MAX  {ritet), 

OCTAVIO. 

Patience !  Scat  yourself    Much  yet 
1  to  hear  from  me,  friend !— hasi  for  yeait 
incomprehensible  illusion, 
ine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom : 
of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding, 
longer  stand  in  silence— dare 
r  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
k  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  &ther! 
thou  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 
isclosures  should  appear  to  be 
res  only — and  almost  I  fear 
i  be  nothing  further— spare  them !  I 
n  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
>uld  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

)er  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light, 

B  impatient  cause  have  1,  my  son, 

it  on  thee.   To  the  innocence 

lorn  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 

m  assurance — but  I  see  the  net 

g_-end  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

oe  for  thine  innocence— that  secret, 

[PUing  ki»  eye  tUdfatdy  <m  kU  tm^tfoM, 
lou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

,x.  attempU  to  answer,  hut  hesUatee,  and  auU 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed. 
OCTAVIO  {after  a  pause). 

ben,  they  are  duping  thee!— a  most  foul 
game 

•e  and  with  us  all — nay,  hear  me  cahnly— 

Le  even  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 

ik,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army ; 

tus  moment  makes  he  preparations 

ay  from  the  Emperor  to  steals 

ry  it  over  to  the  enemy  I 

MAX. 

r  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  bat  did  not 
0  bvar  it  from  thy  mouth. 


From  which  thou  hearsat  it  at  this  present  moment^ 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 


MAX. 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ! 
What,  he  can  meditate!— the  Duke ^— can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honorable  sokiien. 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them. 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  luro  them. 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  acoundrels  f 

OCTAVIO. 

Suchadaady 
With  such  a  front  of  inftmy,  the  Duke 
Noways  desirea— what  he  requires  of  us 
Bean  a  far  gentler  appellation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke— the  Duke  viriU  force  him  to  it. 
An  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify. 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)— Bohemim ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us, 

lYuA  we— that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  himt 

OCTAVIO. 

What  we  would  think  is  not  the  question  here. 
The  affidr  speaks  for  ilselP-and  deareat  pnoia! 
Hear  me,  my  nn— 'tk  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  trido^ 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices. 
Have  been  em[^'d— for  this  sole  end— to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp!  All  bands  are  looaed— 
Loosed  aU  the  bands,  that  link  the  ofiicer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Afiectionately  to  the  citizen. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  state  he 's  bound  to  guard.  To  such  a  hein^t 
Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armiea— his  own  armies— trembles ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  feats 
The  traiton'  poniardi,  and  is  meditating 
To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  oflipring— 
Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutheran*— 
No!  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  ofl  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery 

OCTAVIO. 

It  Bino  phantasm.    An  intestine  war, 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel, 
Wdl  bunt  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it    The  Generals 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating— whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vadUatiiig, 
To  foreignen  our  strong-holds  are  intrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgolch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Sileaia  given  up :  to  Tertd^ 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  hotse     to  Isolani, 
Tb  nio,  Kinaky,  Butler,  the  best  troops^ 
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OCTAVIO. 

Because  the  Duke 
Believes  he  has  secured  u»-Htieaiis  to  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glati 
And  Sagan ;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  angel 
With  which  he  doubts  not  to  catch  thet. 


MAX. 


No!  no! 


I  tell  thee— no ! 


OCTAVIO. 

O  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 
And  to  what  purpose  thmk'st  thcu  he  has  call'd  us 
ffitfaer  to  Pilsen  ?  to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  T— O  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice? — Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that— to  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  &dier,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here. 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it— needs  make  none — 
That  we  're  called  hither  for  his  sake— he  owns  it 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself— 
He  did  so  much  for  us ;  and  'tis  but  fair 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  ^r  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  know*st  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  f 
That  nio's  drunken  mood  betniy'd  it  to  thee. 
Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  f 
The  ooonterfeited  paper— the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning,  • 

Does  it  not  prove,  that  diey  would  bind  us  down 
To  nothing  good  7 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  Illo*8  own  device.    These  underhand 
Traden  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.  Trust  me,  father. 
The  Duke  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me . 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  fiiith  so  specious !  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones— must  act 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee,  diat  all 
Which  I've  intrusted  to  thee  now — diat  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable. 
That— yes,  I  will  tell  thee— <a  /Mwse)— Max. !  I  had 

it  all 
From  his  own  mouth— fWmi  the  Duke's  mouth  I  had  it 

MAX.  (tn  exeemve  agiiatian). 
No  {—no  I — never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  'tis  true,  had  long  before  discover'd 
By  other  means— himself  confided  to  me,      « 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  uniiad  unum. 
Compel  the  Emperor 


MAX. 

He  is  poaionale: 
The  Court  has  stung  him — he  is  sore  all  over 
With  ii^juries  and  affhintB ;  and  in  a  moment 
Of  irritation,  what  if  he,  fbr  once. 
Forgot  himself  f  He's  an  impetooos  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confess  diis  to  me : 
And  having  construed  my  astonishment 
Into  a  scrapie  of  his  power,  he  show'd  me 
His  written  evidence*— show'd  roe  letters, 
Both  from  the'  Saion  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amount 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be !— ^»n  not  be ! — can  not  be ! 
Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot  ? 
Thou  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  lum 
Such  horror,  such  deep  Icrthing — diat  or  he 
Had  taken  thee  fbr  his  better  genius,  or 
Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  before 


OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  presBing  earnestness ; 
But  my  aMorrence,  the  full  sentiment 
Of  my  u^oU  heart — that  I  have  still  kept  sacred 
To  my  own  consciousness. 

MAX. 

And  £ibu  hast  been 
So  treacherous  ?  That  looks  not  Uke  ray  father! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
Evil  of  him !  much  less  can  I  now  do  i^' 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  self 

OCTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  less  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  entertain  a  scrapie  of  my  honor  f 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  saa,  it  is  not  always  possible 
Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 
Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart, 
Still  in  alarum,  (or  ever  on  the  watch 
Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men :  e'en  Virtoe 
Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 
Soil'd  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 
This  is  the  curse  of  every  evU  deed. 
That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  eviL 
I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  so^rfiisms: 
I  but  perform  my  orders ;  the  Emperor 
Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.    Dearest  boy. 
Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 
Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  so  doing. 
In  this  our  present  sqioum  widi  bad  men. 
We  most  abandon  many  an  honest  ol^t 
Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  EmpMor ; 
By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served— the  heart 
May  whisper  what  it  will— this  is  our  call ! 
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MAX. 

Dg  appointed,  that  to-day 
jomprehend,  not  undentand  diee. 
,00  nj'tt,  dkl  honestly  pour  out 
hee,  bat  for  an  evil  pnrpoM ; 
boneitly  haat  cheated  him 
irpow !  Silence,  I  entreat  thee — 
on  ttealect  not  from  me — 
my  &ther ! 


AT10  {ntpprtMsing  mentmeni). 

mow'st  not  all,  my  fon.    I  have 

It  to  dJecloM  to  thee.        [After  a  pmtae. 

Duke  Friedland 
is  preparations.    He  reliet 
a.    He  deems  ua  unprovided, 
>  &11  upon  U8  by  surprise, 
ream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
drde  in  his  hand.    He  errs. 

been  in  action — he  but  grasps 

most  evil,  most  mysterious ! 

MAX. 

ih,  my  sire !  By  all  that's  good 
le  thee— no  precipitation! 

OCTAVIO. 

ead  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 
ad  hath  Vengeance  stole  on  after  him. 
lands  already,  dark  behind  him — 
more — he  shudders  in  her  grasp ! 
en  Questenberg  with  me.    As  yet 
it  but  his  ostensible  commission : 
Krith  him  a  private  one,  my  son ! 
I  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  it  ? 

ocTAVio  {ioxes  the  patent). 

Max.! 
[Apaute. 
iscloaure  place  I  in  thy  hands 
s  welfare  and  thy  father's  life, 
nmost  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
ie  of  love;  of  veneradon, 
ee  to  him  fiom  thy  earliest  youth, 
lest  the  wuh.-^^  let  me  still 
y  loiteiing  confidence ! 
u  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
him 

MAX. 

Father 

OCJTAVIO. 

Omy  son! 
»rt  undoubtingly.    But  am  I 

of  thy  ooUectedness  ? 

able,  with  calm  countenance, 
I  min's  presence,  when  that  I 
!  to  thee  his  whole  fate  ? 

MAX. 

According 
tnuA  me,  fother,  with  his  crime. 
10  takes  a  paper  out  of  hie  etcritoire,  and 
«f  it  to  him. 

MAX. 

?  a  full  Imperial  patent ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  it 
MAX.  (juet  glanee$  on  if). 
ind  seotenced  and  oondemn'd ! 


OCTAVIO. 

Even  10. 
MAX.  (lAroiM  down  the  paper), 
O  this  is  too  much!  O  tmhappy  error! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  on.    Collect  thyselE 

MAX.  {ftfler  he  has  read/urthert  with  a  look  of  ^rigki 
and  aetoniahment  on  hie  father. 

How!  what!  Thoa!  tfaoa! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  praaent  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
Is  the  onnmaiid  aasign'd  to  me. 


And  think'st  dion 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  firom  him  f 
O  never  hope  it! — Father!  fiither!  father! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  enjoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here — this !  and  wilt  thou  enforce  itt 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  hia  host, 
Surrounded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thoa 
Disarm— <legrade !  Thou  art  lost,  both  thoa  and  all 
of 


OCTAVIO. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.  The  Almighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house, 
iAnd  shatter,  in  hia  wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  aervanta  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  mioagfa  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  fiuthful  have  been  wam'd — the  dangerooa^ 
Are  closely  watch'd.    I  wait  but  the  fiiat  atop. 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What!  on  sospidont 
Immediately? 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power.  . 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted, 
He  vnll  be  silently  displaced  from  office. 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment    But  the  first  open  step 

MAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step?  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  wiU  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  easily, 
Yea,  thoa  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howBoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purpeses,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  opeidy,  permit 

A  mild  construction.    It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  high-treason,  without  doubt  or  plea. 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 

MAX. 


Thyself 


But  who  the  judge  t 

OCTAVIO. 


MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  diis  paper  will  lie  i 
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OCTTATIO. 

Tm>  ■oon,  I  feur,  iti  powen  miiat  all  be  provted. 
After  the  ooanter-pfoniMe  of  this  evening, 
II  cannot  be  but  he  muat  deem  himielf 
Secure  of  the  nugority  with  m  ; 
And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleanng  proof  in  that  petitiaa 
Wluctt  toon  delivered'st  to  him  fiom  the  regimenlL 
Add  this  too— I  have  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  bjr  forced  marches 
To  the  Bohemian  Forests.    What  this  purports, 
Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion. 
This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.  Thou  It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me— me  mysel£ 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Still,  afler  all  thou  know'st. 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  ? 

MAX.  (with  emlhutUum). 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake ;  my  heait  can  not 

[Moderate*  hi*  voice  and  tmmmer. 
These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — ^I  have  fiuth : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars. 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wonlerful,  stiH  inexplicable  courses ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  k^le  into  flame— 
Tlie  edges  of  this  black  and  stoimy  cloud 
Will  fai^fen  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendor. 


OCTAVIO. 


I  will  await  it 


SCENE  n. 


OoTAVio  and  BIax.  as  hrfon,  7b  them  the  Valst  or 

thxChambuu 

OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  t 

VALIT. 

A  dispatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  eaily  ?  From  whom  comes  he  then  t  Who  is  it  t 

VALET. 

Tliat  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVia 

Lead  himint 
And.  hark  you— let  it  not  transpire. 

[Exit  Valxt;  the  Coenst  tttpe  in, 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha!  Comet— Is  it  you f  and  fiom  Count  Galasf 
Give  me  your  letteis. 

comcrr. 

The  lientenantiGeneial 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTAVIO 

And  what  is  it  t 
coaNST. 
He  bade  me  tdl  yvat—Dan  I  speak  openly  here  t 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  knows  all. 

couorr. 
Wthavvhiob 


OCTAVIO. 


CORNCT. 


Whonf 


The  old  negocialor. 

OCTAVIO  (et^gefiyy. 
And  ywi  have  him  ? 
coaifKT. 
In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrfarand 
Found  and  secured  him  yesteMneming  eariy: 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensbuig, 
And  OQ  him  were  dispatches  for  the  Sweden 


And  the  dispatchc 


OCTAVIO. 


coairrr. 

The  Iieutenant<*enenl 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding! 
That  fellow  is  a  predoos  casket  to  us. 
Inclosing  weighty  things. — Was  much  found  on  htm' 

CORNXT. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Tertsky*s 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  t 


AndoldSesinat 


COKNXT. 


OCTAVIO. 


Not  that!  know 


coairrr. 
He  was  sorely  frigfaten*d. 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart. 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  firee  ronfciswoin 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord  ?  I  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  linx. 

CORKXT. 

These  diree  dayspsst 
He*s  with  ray  master,  the  Iieutenaiit<SenerdL 
At  Frauenbeig.    Already  have  they  six^ 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men; 
Respectfully  they  greet  you  vriih  assurances, 
That  they  are  only  waiting  ytmr  commands. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  eventi  lake  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  ? 

comiiKT. 

I  wait  your  oidcia 

OCTAVia 

Remain  tall  evening. 

[CoiNXT  s^giit)(es  Atfossoif  and  ofietsanot,  aitf  li 

No  one  aaw  you — ^ha  t 

CORlfET. 

No  living  creature.   Through  the  cloister  widLOt 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  yourself  oonceaTd 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 
I  shall  dispateh  you.  The  development 
Of  this  afibir  apptoaches :  ere  tibe  day. 
That  even  nvw  is  dawning  in  die  heaveiv 
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eventful  day  hath  Mt,  the  lot 

Mt  decide  our  fortunet  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  CoftirxT. 


SCENE  ni. 
OcTATio  and  BIaz.  Piccolomint. 

OCTATIO. 

ind  what  now,  100  ?  All  will  aoon  be  dear; 
I  'm  certain,  went  through  that  Seiina. 

ko  Ikrougk  the  wkeie  of  the  foregoimg  womt 
»t  tJi  a  violemt  and  visible  atruggie  of  fethngg, 
gth  starts  as  one  resolved). 
rocure  me  light  a  ihorter  way. 
IL 

OCTATIO. 

Where  now  I — Remain  here. 


Duke. 


MAX. 

OCTATIO  (obraiei). 
What 


MAX.  {returning), 

hast  believed  that  I  ihall  act 

in  this  thy  play 

ast  miscalculated  cm  me  grievously. 

y  must  be  straight  on.  True  with  the  tongue, 

irith  the  heart — ^I  may  not,  can  not  be : 

n  f  sufler  that  a  man  should  trust  roe — 

friend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscience 

uch  low  pleas  as  these : — ^  I  ask*d  him  nol— 

it  all  at  his  own  haaurd — and 
uUt  has  never  lied  to  him.*' — No,  no! 
I  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

0  the  Duke ;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended, 
demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

)d  name  from  the  worid,  and  with  one  stride 
through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  yours. 
U  he  will ! — /  still  am  his  believer. 

1  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 
imish  you,  perchance,  with  prooft  against  him. 
ir  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded — 
may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 

If  to  do,  to  snare  die  enemy, 

ws  of  war  excusing  f  Nothing,  save 

m  mouth,  shall  con\ict  him — nothing  leas ! 

ice  to  &ce  will  I  go  question  him. 


Widi  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labors  and  state*policy. 


wilt? 


OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beala. 


OCTAVIO. 

',  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee, 
ilated  on  a  prudent  son, 
wtnild  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 
>luck'd  him  back  from  die  abyss — and  lo ! 
inated  being  I  discover, 
I  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders, 
I  not  the  broodest  light  of  noon  can  heaL 
lestion  him ! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee, 
orpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 
ve  it  up  free  booty : — Force  me,  drive  me 
open  breach  before  the  time.    And  now, 
that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 
icret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
aid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyeo, 
•  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 

F 


Ay — ^this  state>policy !  O  how  I  curse  it ! 

You  will,  some  time,  with  your  state-policy 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen. 

Because  you  are  delerwtmed  that  he  is  guilty. 

Guilty  ye'll  wuhs  him.    All  retreat  cut  oO; 

You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 

Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  ftrae  him 

Yes,  yet — ye  force  him,  in  his  deaperatioD, 

To  set  fire  to  his  prison.    Fadier !  fiither ! 

That  never  can  end  well — it  can  not — ^will  not! 

And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 

I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 

Of  an  ill-starr'd.  unblest  catastrophe. 

For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  &I1, 

Will  drag  a  worid  into  the  ruin  with  him. 

And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 

Takes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder^HirBl 

Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 

In  nnoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ; 

So  will  he,  &Iling,  draw  down  in  his  &11 

All  us,  wliu  *re  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fbrtune. 

Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me. 

That  1  must  Ijear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 

All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me ; 

And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 

Which  I  must  loete — my  father,  or  my  fnend. 

[During  kis  exit  the  curiam  drcpg. 


ACTIV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scenet  a  Room  Jilted  up  for  astnhgioal  labon,  ami 
provided  with  celestial  Charts,  with  Globes,  TeU' 
scopes.  Quadrants,  and  other  WMilheamHeal  Lutn^ 
Meals. — Seven  Coloemd  Figures,  represesding  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  fran^pareal  Star  qf  a  dijfertni 
Color  on  it$  head,  stand  in  a  temidrde  in  the  Bad^ 
ground,  so  that  Mar*  and  Saturn  are  neareM  the 
Eye. — The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Diipth 
ntion,  is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second 
AeL — There  nnist  be  a  Curtain  over  the  Figures, 
which  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  them  an  aecasiona. 

[In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  itmusl  bedropped;  Uu 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part] 

Wallknstun  at  a  bladt  TMe,  on  whidi  a  Speeuhtm 
Astrologicum  is  described  with  ChalL  SEHiistahing 
Observations  through  a  Window. 

WA^LKNSTKIN. 

All  well — and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni^— Cqbm» 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Man  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  die  operation.    Come, 
We  know  enough. 

BBNI. 

Your  Highness  must  permit  mt 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.    She's  now  rising: 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  riie  in  the  east 

WALLKNSTXIN. 

She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee. 
And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  infhiencea. 
[ConfORplaftiy  the  fgure  on  lit 
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Auspicious  aspect !  fiUeful  in  coi\juxictioii» 
At  length  the  mighty  three  oorradiate ; 
And  the  two  start  of  Messing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slyly-malicious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  My  service  that  old  mischief-founder : 
For  long  he  view'd  me  hostilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile.  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  oonquer'd  the  old  enemy, 
And  iMing  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

■Elf I  (who  hat  come  down  from  the  window). 
And  in  a  comer  house,  your  Highness — think  of  that! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WAIJJENSTKIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect. 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement— so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  heod  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 

BENI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  afllhmted.  Lo !  Satumus, 
Innocuous,  powefless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALLKNSTIIN. 

The  empire  of  Satumus  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light. 

The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance. 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordelh  now, 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation, 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  posture 

Parts  o*er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight; 

For  the  heavens  joumey  still,  and  sojourn  not 

[There  are  knocks  at  the  door. 
There's  some  one  kiHM;king  there.    See  who  it  is. 

TERTBSY  {from  wUAoui). 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WAIXEXmiN. 

Ay—'tisTertsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  uigence  7  We  are  busy. 

TKftTSKT  (from  without). 
Lay  all  aside  at  present,  1  entreat  you. 
It  suflfers  no  delaying. 

WALLSNSTEIIf. 

Open.  Seni ! 
[While  Sent  opene  the  door  for  Tertskt,  Wallxn- 
8TXIN  draw*  the  curtain  over  the  fguree, 

TEETSKY  (enter$). 
Hast  dwu  already  heard  it  ?  He  is  taken. 
Galas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  of  the  black  taUe,  and  exit 


SCENE  n. 


Waixsnstbin,  Count  Tektbkt. 

WALLEN8TEIN  (to  TeRTSSY). 

Who  has  been  taken  f — Who  is  given  up  f 

TESTSKY. 

TIm  man  who  knowa  oar  secreta,  who  knoH-s  erery 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 
Through  whose  hands  all  and  everything  has  paa'd— 

WAIXENSTEIN  (<fratoif^  bock). 
Nay,  not  Sesina  I — Soy,  No !  I  entreat  thee. 

TERTSKY. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensborg  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush  lurking  for  him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  packat 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  toOxenstiem,  to  Amheim: 
All  this  is  in  their  hands ;  they  have  now  an  insi^ 
Into  the  whole— our  measures,  and  our  motives. 


13 


SCENE  III. 
To  them  enters  Ilix). 

iixo  (to  Teetsky). 
Has  he  heard  it  ? 

TERTSKY. 

He  has  heord  it 

iixo  (to  Waluckstrin). 

Thinkest  thou  still 
To  make  thy  peace  \iilh,the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confldeoce  f — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd;  then  forwards  thou  miaC 

press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TERTSKY. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands. 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction — 

WALJ.EN  STEIN. 

Of  my  handwriting — no  iota.    Thee 
I  puiiish  for  thy  lies. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  belie  vest. 
That  what  this  man,  that  what  thy  sister's  husband 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reck'ning  T 
His  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna. 

TERTSKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing — ^But  bethink  thee. 
How  fiir  thou  ventured 'st  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina !  And  will  he  be  sUent  7 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them  ? 

ILI/). 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible ; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak ! — tell  us, 
What  art  thou  Wr-aiting  for  7  thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign 'st  it 

W  ALLEN  STEIN. 

In  the  army 
Lies  my  security.    The  army  will  not 
Abandon  me.     Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down — 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty. 
They  mutt  be  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 

ILLO. 

The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  moment— 
"Tis  thine:  but  think  wiih  terror  on  the  slow. 
The  quiet  power  of  time.     From  open  \*iolenoe 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To^iay— ^iHDorrow;  bntgrant'st  thou  them  a  rssfiilf 
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imwen,  ihey  *VL  undermine  that  love 
thou  now  dott  feel  to  firm  a  footingt 
r  theft  will  dnw  away  from  thee 
the  other 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

Til  a  cuned  accident! 

ILLO. 

11  eall  it  a  moit  Ueawd  009, 
;  00  thee  at  it  ought  to  do, 
le  00  to  actioQ — to 
liiih  General 

-WALLKnVTElft. 

He*i  arrived !  Know*et  thou 


ILLO. 

To  thee  alone 
itrust  the  purpoee  of  hit  coming. 

WALLKN8TEIN. 
cursed  accident !  Yes,  yes, 
lovvs  loo  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 

TEKT8KT. 

>hemian  (ugitiTe  and  rebel 
is  forfeit.    Can  he  save  himself 
•t,  think  3rou  he  will  scruple  it  ? 
ley  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
hat  dectardling,  have  strength  enougl 

WALXXNSTim  (loti  in  thought). 
ifidence  is  lost— irreparably ! 
ly  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
?main  fer  ever  in  their  thought 
to  my  country.    How  sincerely 
return  back  to  my  duty, 
)  longer  help  me — — 

ILLO. 

Ruin  thee, 
rill  do !  Not  thy  fidelity, 

will  be  deem*d  the  sole 


cxsTEiN  (pacing  vp  and  down  in  extreme 

agitation). 
must  realixe  it  now  in  earnest, 
I  toy*d  too  freely  with  the  thought  f 
he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 
1 1 — I  nuut  realixe  it  now — 
lie  I  have  the  power,  it  mutt  take  place ! 

ILLO. 

w — ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

NSTEIN  (looking  at  the  paper  of  tignaturee). 
e  General's  word — a  written  promise ! 
aolomini  stands  not  here— how 's  that  ? 

TERTSJty 

—he  fancied 

ILLO. 

Mere  self-willedness. 
eded  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

te  right — there  needeth  no  such  thing, 
nents,  loo,  deny  to  march  fer  Flanders — 
i  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
dy  resist  the  Imperial  orders, 
step  to  revolt 's  already  takeiL 

.  ILLO. 

le,  thou  wilt  find  it  fiir  more  easy 
hem  over  to  the  enemy 
Jm  Spaniard. 


W  A  LLEIfflTEI  N. 

I  will  hear,  however. 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

ILLO  (eagerly  to  Tutskt). 

Go,  call  him! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLKNITEIN. 

Slay! 
Stay  yet  a  litde.    It  hath  taken  me 
All  l^  suriwise, — it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
Tis  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident. 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency. 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only. 
And  afler  weigh  it        [Exeunt  Tertbkt  and  lixo 


SCENE  IV. 


WALLENSTEIN  (in  »6Uloquy) 

U  it  possible  ? 
Is*t  so !  I  can  no  longer  what  I  would  t 
No  longer  drtfw  back  at  my  liking  f  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it. 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  ?  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  fiom  my  presence. 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment 
Commenced  no  movement,  lefk  all  time  uncertaiiiv 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  ? 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fency  minisier  to  hope. 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 
And  clutch  fimtastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me ! 
Was  not  the  world  kept  free  f  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  I  ?  Whither  have  I  been  transported  ? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Paueea  and  remaine  ta  deep  thought 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt. 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me ; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  life 
Bears  initness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  peas,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved. 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  uncomipted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humors,  to  my  passion  : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event. 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph* 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erfiowing. 
Will  diey  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan. 
My  eire  ne'er  abaent  from  the  fu-olS  mark« 
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Stop  tracing  itep,  each  Hepa  politic  progreM ; 
And  out  of  all  they  *ll  fabricate  a  charge 
80  apedoos,  that  I  muat  myaelf  atand  dumh. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  Ibrce, 
Piaught  Irat  a  tndden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Pcauet  ogam. 
How  elae !  once  that  die  heart  *■  unbiam'd  instinct 
Impelled  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necewity,  aelApreaenration,  orden. 
Stem  ia  the  On-look  of  Nece«ity, 
Not  without  ihudder  may  a  human  hand 
Giaap  the  myateriour  um  of  destiny. 
Bfy  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  boaom : 
Once  aufier*d  to  eacape  from  its  lafe  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nmraery  and  birth-place, 
■Sent  ibrth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belonga 
For  ever  to  thoae  ily  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man.conciliated. 

[Paou  in  agiiatUm  through  the  cAoaifter,  thenpautet, 
ond,  after  the  paute,  hreake  out  again  into 
am^Ue  eoUlojuy. 
What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  coniess'd  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou'dst  shake. 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne. 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  old  custom ; 
Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fix'd  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 
This,  this  wUl  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  feared  I  not    I  brave  each  combatant. 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye. 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  me  too.    Tis  a  foe  invisible. 
The  which  I  fear^— a  fearful  enemy, 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me, 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  lo  me. 
Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  widi  power. 
Makes  known  its  present  being ;  that  is  not 
The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 
O  no!  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common, 
Tt»  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 
What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns, 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  *twas  sterling! 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made, 
And  custom  is  his  nurse !  Woe  then  to  them. 
Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 
From  his  fbre&then !  For  time  consecrates ; 
And  what  is  gray  widi  age  becomes  religion. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right, 
And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[7b  the  Pack,  who  here  eiUer$. 
The  Swedish  officer  f— Well,  let  him  enter. 

[7^  Paqe  exit^  WAiXENSTUN/zes  hie  eye  in  deqf 
thought  OH  the  door. 
Yet  is  it  pure— as  yet !  the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet— «o  slender  is 
llie  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  patha. 


Gustavo  Wrangel,  Gsneid 
Of  the  Sndemianian  Blues. 

WALLXN8TKIN. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  iiyuied  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  oppositioa  which  that  sea-port  made. 

W&ANOKL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 
With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my  meiit 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom : 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  lo  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

WALUCMSTEiN  {jmohe*  the  modonfor  him  to  take  «  ami, 
and  eeaUhimadf). 

And  where  are  your  credentisls? 
Come  you  provided  wiih  full  powers.  Sir  General  \ 

WKANQKL. 

There  are  so  Tnany  scruples  yet  to  solve- 


SCENE  V. 

WALUOffTBiM  and  Weangbl. 
WALLBiSTKHf  {afltT  honing  ficed  a  ttarddng  look 

row  name  is  Wnaip^lf 


w ALLEN  8TEIN  {having  read  the  crtdenHaU). 
An  able  letter ! — Ay — ^he  is  a  prudent 
Intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve,  Sir  General! 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 

WEANGEL. 

He  says  the  truth.    Our  great  King,  now  in  heaven 

Did  ever  deem  moat  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius ; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  King. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely. — General  Wrangel, 

[Ihking  hit  hand  affectioiuitdjf 
Come,  fair  and  open.— Trust  me,  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart    £y !  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremburg ; 
I  had  you  oflen  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  other. 
"Tis  this  for  which  the  Coiirt  can  ne'er  forgive  me. 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
EMch  in  the  other. 

WEANOEL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

WALLENtTEIN. 

The  Chancellor  still.  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  ne; 
And,  I  confess — the  game  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advantage — Without  doubt  he  thinki^ 
If  I  can  play  fiilse  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  lo  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too^  Sir  General  f 

WE  A  If  GEL. 

I  have  here  an  oflSce  merely,  no  opimon. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

The  Emperor  hath  urged  me  to  the  uttermost 
I  can  no  longer  honorably  serve  him. 
For  my  security,  in  seUnlefence, 
I  lake  this  hard  step»  which  my  oonsdeooe  WaiMi 
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WEANGIL. 

re.    So  far  would  no  one  go 
t  forced  to  it  [Af^  '  pamm. 

What  may  have  impell'd 
y  Highnen  in  thia  wise  to  act 
r  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 

us  to  expound  or  criticise. 

m  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 

d  flword  and  conscience.    This  concor* 

ice, 

nity,  is  in  our  &vor, 
intages  in  war  are  lawful, 
at  oSen  without  questioning ; 
ave  its  due  and  just  proportions 

WALLENSTEIN. 

n  are  ye  doubting  ?  Of  my  will  ? 
wer  1  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 
ust  tne  with  sixteen  thousand  men, 
d  instantly  go  over  to  them 
sn  thousiuid  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WKANGELm 

is  known  to  be  a  mighty  war-chieC 
md  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
f  still  with  fresh  astonishment, 
ean  past,  beyond  all  human  fiiith, 
n  army  forth,  like  a  creatim : 

WALLENSTELH. 

But  yet  ? 

WKANOEL. 

But  Still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
I  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
luade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them — 

WALLENiTEm. 

Out  with  it,  friend  7 

WKANOEL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLENSTEIN 

ks  90  ? — He  judges  like  a  Swede, 
Protestant     You  Lutherans 
ur  Bible.    You  are  interested 
ause  ;  and  with  your  heart*  you  follow 
ra. — Among  you^  whoe'er  deserts 
oy,  hath  broken  covenant 
jords  at  one  time. — We  've  no  such  fin- 
es. 

WKANOEI«. 

n  Heaven !  Have  then  the  people  here 
id  home,  no  fire-side,  no  altar  7 

WALLENSTEIN. 

in  that  to  you,  how  it  stands  .■— 
in  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it 
xl  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army, 
tself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
lemia,  thii  has  none — no  country ; 
utcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
ly  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
?ept  the  univenal  sun. 

WRANGEL. 

)  Nobles  and  the  Officers  ? 
rtion,  such  a  felony, 
t  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
i's  history. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

They  are  all  mine— 
ditionally — mine  on  all  tenns. 
PS 


Not  me,  your  own  eyes  yon  most  trust 

[He  gims  Atnt  the  paper  containing  the  wriUtm 
catk,  WaANGELrfo^ it  C^roKf A,  and,  Aovtiy 
read  it,  layi  itonihe  tabU,  rewiaining  aSeHU 

So  then? 
Now  oomprahend  you  f 

WEAlfGIL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke ;  I  will  lei  the  mask  drop— yes ! 
I  've  full  powers  for  a  final  settlement 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days'  inarch  frm 

here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We're  compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN 

What  asks  the  Chancellor  f 

WEANGEL  {c<m9iderateiy\ 
Twelve  regiments,  every  man  a  Swede — my  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  last 
Only  fiilse  play 

WALLENSTEIN  (alarting). 
Sir  Swede ! 

WKAMOSL  {calady  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T*  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally. 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come,  brief^  and  open !  What  is  the  demand  ? 

WEANGEL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Piiigue, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WAIXBNSTKIN. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 

Prague! — Egra's   granted — But—- bat  Prague!— 

T  won't  da 
I  give  you  every  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  oommon  reason- 
But  Prague — Bohemia — these.  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect 

WRANGEL. 

We  doubt  it  not 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.    We  want  security. 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANGEL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Slays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

Then  trust  ]roa  as  so  little  t 

WRANGEL  (rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  die  Gennaiw 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — ^with  our  best  blood  have  we  seal'd 
The  liberty  of  AiAu  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  bene&ction 
No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt 
Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foraignen,  intrudeis  in  the  empire, 
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And  would  &in  wnd  m,  with  ■one  paltry  fum 
Of  monof ,  home  again  to  our  old  foraata. 
No^  no!  my  Loid  Duke !  no! — it  never  waa 
For  Judai*  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  alrer* 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Stone.* 
No,  not  for  gold  and  tilver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  oar  Swediih  Noblea — neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  lanieki  for  our  payment, 
Iloiit  lail  for  our  own  country.   CitiufiM 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  toil,  the  which 
Ow  Monarch  conqoer'd  for  himielC  and  died. 

WALLIN8TKIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy, 
And  the  fair  border-land  muit  needf  be  yoiui. 

WaANGEL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  liet  venquiah*d. 

Who  knili  together  our  new  friendriiip  then  ? 

We  know,  Duke  Friedland.  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

Ought  not  t'  have  known  it,  that  you  cany  on 

Secret  negotiatiom  with  the  Saxoni. 

Who  IB  our  warranty,  that  iw  are  not 

The  ncrificeB  in  thoie  articles 

Which  'til  thought  needlul  to  conceal  from  vm  ? 

WALLKN8TBIN  (jri$et). 

Think  yoo  of  ■oroething  better,  Guatave  Wrangel ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANOEL. 

Here  my  commtanon  ends. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  foce  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Emperor. 

WEANOEL. 

If  time  yet  permiti 

WALLENSTElff. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WEAIfGEL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.  To-day,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLENSTEIN  u  ttruck,  and  nieneed. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  roe — ^We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honorably  by  us. 
Since  yesterday  we  're  sure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  warrants  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.    Hear!  The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Albstadt ;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us. 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 


WALLEMBTEUr. 


You, 


You  therefore  most  I  tnnrt,  and  you  not  me  f 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WEANOEL. 

I  mutt  entreat,  that  your  consideration 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.    Already 
Has  tlus  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke ! 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.    If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off  for  ever. 


•  A  ffiMt  stoiM  nasr  Liit»»,  nnee  esUed  the  8wsde*i  StoiM. 
Hm  bodj  of  thair  rrest  king  haviiif  beta  foood  at  tks  foot  efil, 
afisr  tks  bstUs  in  whieb  bs  lost  Ui  nk. 


WALLKNtTBIlf. 

Ye  press  me  hard.    A  measure,  such  as 
Ought  to  be  tkMgkt  of 

WEANOEL. 

Ay!  but  think  of  diiB  took 
That  sadden  adioo  only  can  procure  it 
Success — think  fint  of  this,  your  Highness. 

[EntWnjJKEU 


SCENE  VI. 
WALLXNfnaif,  Teetskt,  and  Illo  (raeafcr). 


ILLO. 


Is't  aU  rightr 


Are  you  compromised  f 
uxo. 

Tha  Swede 
Went  smiling  from  you.    Yes!  you're  comprambed 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled :  and  (well  weigfa'd) 
1  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TEETBET. 

How  ?  What  was  that  T 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  on  me  what  may  ooom^ 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Can  not  be  good ! 

TEETBET. 

Nay,  but  bethink  jroo,  Duke. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes .' — I  could  not  bear  it 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant  f 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  receiTot' 


SCENE  vn. 


To  thete  enter  the  Countess  TBETnr. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  ?  There  is  no  business  here 
For  women. 

COUNTESS. 

I  am  ccHiie  to  bid  jrou  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Tertsky ;  bid  her  go. 

COUNTESS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early  ?  I  hope  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  yoo : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  mab 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

COUNTEBB. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLENSTEIN  (ssrouei'caSy). 

They  have  one. 
In  consequence,  no  doubt 

COUNTESS  (to  Cfte  oeAerf). 

Ha!  what  new  acrapkf 


The  Duke  will  not 
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COUNTESS. 

He  wtS  nai  what  he  wnui  ! 

ILLO. 

ith  you  now.  Try.  For  I  am  nlenced, 
>lks  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience, 
fideUty. 

couirms. 
How  ?  then,  when  all 
he  far-off  distance,  when  the  road 
J  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably, 
idst  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now, 
\X  the  dream  is  being  realixed, 
-pose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertained, 
•u  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now  ! 
merely,  *tis  a  common  felony; 
•lish*d,  an  immortal  undertaking : 
Lh  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand  ; 
event  is  God's  arbitrement 

BEKVANT  (eaters). 
kmel  FiccdominL 

oouNTias  OkutHy). 

— Must  wait 

WALLKXSTEIN. 

see  him  now.    Another  time. 

SERVANT. 

two  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
niMt  urgent  nature  is  his  business. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

ows  what  he  may  bring  us !  I  will  hear  him. 

C0ITNTE88  (lotighf). 

lor  hun,  no  doubt ;  out  thou  majrest  wait 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

itr 

COUNTESS. 

T^u  shah  be  informed  hereafter, 
the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Exii  Servant. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
escape  were  possible — I  still 
oose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COUNTESS. 

thou  nothing  further  ?  Such  a  way 
1  before  thee.    Send  this  Wrangel  oflC 
hou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 
post  life ;  determine  to  commence 
one.    Virtue  bath  her  heroes  too, 

as  Faroe  and  Fortune. — ^To  Vienna— 
-to  the  Emperor — kneel  before  the  throne ; 
full  cofier  with  thee— say  aloud, 
<Ut  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ; 
M>le  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

lULO. 

:  too  't  is  too  laie.    They  know  too  roudi : 
id  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

COUNTESS. 

It  that    They  have  not  evidence 
nt  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 
»wal  of  an  arbitrary  power, 
let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturbance, 
w  all  will  end.    The  King  of  Hungary 
lis  appearance,  and  't  will  of  itself 
tintood,  that  then  the  Duke  retires, 
riU  not  want  a  formal  declaration : 
mg  king  will  administer  the  oath 
vbole  army ;  and  so  all  rstnrai 


To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  monuBg 
The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  His  stir  and  bustla 
Within  his  castles.   He  will  hunt,  and  build ; 
Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees, 
Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 
And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 
In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 
Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer;  in  brieC 
Commenceth  mighty  King — in  miniature. 
And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himsell^ 
And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance. 
He  will  be  let  appear  whatever  he  likes : 
And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 
A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour? 
Well  now,  what  then  7  Duke  Friedland  is  as 
A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 
To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd. 
An  over-night  creation  of  court-favor. 
Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease 
Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WALUENSTEIN  (jin  extreme  agitatUm). 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  PiccolominL 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest  ?  I  entreat  thee !  Canst  dioa 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up  f 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  a  height 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing, 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  Ught  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

WALLENSTEIN  {»tartt  up  in  violent  agUatioH). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  Powers  of  Aidance !  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking ;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me. 
Magnanimously :  **  Go ;  I  need  thee  not** 
Cease  1  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shtm. 
If  so  1  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness, 
Leave  off  so  little,  who  began  so  great. 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  createa  and  cnmibles. 
This  age  and  afler  ages*  speak  my  name 
With  hate  and  dread ;  and  Friedland  be  redemptioit 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  7  Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  f — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish'd  thee  f 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  apdy 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.t 


*  Coold  1  hsv0  hsssfdsd  neh  a  G«nnsiiim,  ss  ths  ois  sf 
the  word  sfter-world,  for  poalMitr.— "  Ei  iprsebs  Well  aad 
JVocAwe/C  meiDM  Nsiimq"— misbt  btve  bMS  randarsd  with 
more  literal  fUelitr . — Lee  world  and  after-world  ipsak  eat  wKf 
Daaie,ele. 

1 1  have  not  Tsataied  to  aflVont  the  I 
sffe  with  the  Eleral  tranriattoa  of  this  iae. 
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Tet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  olgect, 
yave  ventured  even  thb,  ay,  and  peribrm'd  it 
What  it  diere  in  thy  case  to  black  and  moDstzoua? 
Thou  art  accused  of  treaion — whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  posMtsesf    Friedland !  Duke  ! 
Tell  me,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 
That  doth  not  all  hit  living  faculties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life ! 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  will  not  sanctify  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me : 
He  bved  me ;  he  esteem'd  me ;  1  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart    Full  many  a  time 
We,  like  fomiUar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 
Have  banqueted  together.    He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kings  diemselves  held  me  the  basin 
Wherewith  to  wash  me— and  is*t  come  to  this? 

C0UNTK88. 

So  foithfully  preservest  thou  each  small  ftvort 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies  ? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  tnan  repaid  thy  faithful  services  ? 

All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great,»had8t 

loaded  on  thee. 
On  thetf  the  hale,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why .'  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.    To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gather'd  round 

him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropped  thee .' 
He  let  thee  &11 !  He  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent ! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes. 
Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity.— 
Say  not  the  restoration  of  diy  honor 
Hm  made  atonement  for  that  first  ii^ustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee, 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not 

WAIXENSTKIIf. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain. 
Nor  yet  to  his  aflection,  I  *m  indebted 
For  this  high  ofBce ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 

COUNTESS. 

Aflection !  confidence ! — ^They  needed  thee. 

NecesBty,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 

Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy, 

Is  served,  who'll  have  the  thing  and  not  the  sjrmbol. 

Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best 

And  at  the  rudder  places  Aim,  e'en  though 

She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble — 

She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 

In  this  high  office ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 

Thy  letters-patent  of  inauguration. 

For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can. 

This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 

With  slaviA  souls,  with  puppets !  At  the  approach 

Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  boUow  image 

la  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 

JTmd  AlJf  die  power  into  the  mighty  hands 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant4Mim, 
Who  listena  only' to  himself,  knows  nothu^ 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences. 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire. 
Unmaster'd  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them. 
Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLKNSmif. 

Tis  true !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  baigain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  souL 

couBrnoB. 

Nay  rather — ^thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 

A  formidable  man,  without  restraint ; 

Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  been 

Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  fAca,    - 

Who  hast  still  remained  consistent  vnth  thyself^ 

But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee. 

Intrusted  such  a  power  in  hands  they  fear'd.^ 

For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  character 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself 

Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 

Eight  years  ago  punuedst  thy  march  with  fire 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circles 

Of  Germany,  the  univerBal  scourge, 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst 

Trempledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy. 

All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  f 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  consdence 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  munmir 

He  stamp'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deedk 

What  at  that  time  was  right  because  thou  didst  it 

For  him,  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 

Agaifut  him. — O  most  flimsy  superstition ! 

WALLEN9TEIN  (Hnng). 

I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 
Tis  even  so.    The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderiy. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him,  * 

But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 

C0D.NTE88. 

Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess  it  Friedland  .*) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty, 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo !  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds ;  then  widi  a  fwiog 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot-seat 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat    The  moment  comes ; 
It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee. 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctioiM, 
And  tell  thee,  **  Now 's  the  time !"  The  siany  couMi 
Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose! 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  playthii^? 
[Pmnthg  loAtdiftrttd  oifeetg  m  fAs 
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ics,  the  rolliiig  orbs  of  hMven, 
ured  on  thoM  wftUs,  and  all  around  diM 
foreboding  lymbola  haat  thoa  pUcod 
ren  preaiding  Lords  of  Destiny^- 

It  all  this  preparation  nothing  f 
DO  marrow  in  Uiii  hollow  art, 
n  to  thyaelf  it  doth  avail 
and  hM  no  influence  over  thee 
Bat  momrat  of  decision  t 

TEin  (during  tku  but  speech  walOu  «p  and 

tilk  inward  ttruggles,  lahoring  with  pa$mim ; 

mddenly,  atands  aHU,  then  intMrmpling  tku 

»•). 

ingel  to  me— I  will  instantly 

three  cooriefs 

TLLO  {hurrying  outy. 

God  in  heaven  be  praiaed ! 

WALLENSTKUf. 

vil  genias  and  mine. 

genius !  It  chastises  him 

me,  the  instrument  of  his  ambition ; 

pect  no  less,  than  that  Revenge 

1  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

B  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

I  joyous  harvest    Every  crime 

ie  moment  of  its  perpetration, 

ivenging  angel— dark  misgiving, 

3US  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart 

lo  longer  trust  me— Then  no  longer 

Teal— so  come  that  which  must  oome^* 

iny  preserves  its  due  relations : 

rt  within  us  is  its  absolute 

at 

[Tb  Tkktskt. 
Go,  conduct  you  Gustavo  Wrangel 
ate-cabinet — Myself  will  speak  to 
riers. — And  dispatch  immediately 
t  for  Oclavio  PicoolominL 
;  CoDNTESs,  10^  cannot  conceal  her  tnumfiu 
ation !  woman,  triumph  not ! 
OS  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny. 
Ature,  and  shouts  ere  victory, 
I  up(Ni  their  rights  and  privileges, 
the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 
IdU  he  ia  making  hia  exit,  the  curtain  drcpa. 


ACTV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene^  aa  in  the  preceding  AcL 

'ALLENSTEllff,  OcTAVIO  PlCCOLOMlNL 

CN8TEIN  (cosufii^  fanDOtd  in  coneersttfUM). 

I  roe  word  from  Linx,  that  he  Bes  sick ; 
ve  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
himself  at  Frauenberg  with  Galas, 
tiem  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither, 
er,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 
same  Spamsh  regiments, — constantly 
eparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 
bey  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 
wer  YE8,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fetter'd. 
that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 
thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
i%M,  to  linger  on  in  fiur  appeanooes ; 
IS 


Steps  of  extremity  are  not  diy  province, 
Therefiwe  have  1  sought  out  thb  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  mt 
By  thy  inertness.    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  skle,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  da 

£Mler  Max.  PiccoLomifi. 

Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  most  thou  be  oflf:  take  my  own  bofses . 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me— make  short  foreweU— 
Trust  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunea. 

OCTAVIO  (to  hia  aoeC^, 

I  shall  see  yoa 
Yet  ere  I  ga 

SCENE  n. 

Walleivitun,  Max.  PiccoijoiiiifL 

MAX.  (atfnMeef  to  iliai). 
My  Gennal! 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  stylest  thyself  the  Emperor's  oflker 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wflt  leave  the  army,  General  ? 

WAIJ.XNSTIIN. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  armyf 

WAIXENSTKUr. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  foster  to  me. 

[HeaeaU  himedf 
Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delay*d  to  open  it  to  thee. 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  whoDy 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties. 
There  't  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election. 
And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  favor. 
— ^This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  ihee^^ 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.   Look  thou  forwards ! 
Think  not!  judge  not!  prepare  thyself  to  act ! 
The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin. 
Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  feUowi  are 

they. 
And  our  good  friends. 

[He  atopa  himedf,  expecting  PiccoLOMiiffi'i  mjMr. 
I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise.    Answer  me  not 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  thyself 

[He  riaea,  and  retiree  to  the  back  of  the  ikige 
Max.  remaina  for  a  long  time  tMlienkae, 
in  a  trance  of  exceaeive  angutah.  At  hie 
Jhrat  motion  Wau^enstehi  retuma, 
placea  himadf  btfore  hiau 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person. 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  om  ny  own  road.   Thee  have  I  foUowM 
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With  mott  implicit  unoonditioiwl  (kith. 
Sura  of  the  right  path  if  I  follow*d  thee. 
Tcnlay,  tot  the  fint  time,  doet  thoa  refer 
Me  to  mjneli;  end  foroest  me  to  make 
Ekffi^wn  between  thee  and  my  own  hearL 

WXLLXNSTKIlf, 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to-day ; 
Thy  dutiea  thou  couldit  exerciae  in  tport. 
Indulge  all  lovely  inaiincta,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart    It  can  remain 
No  longer  thai.    Like  enemies,  the  roada 
Start  fimn  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War!  is  that  the  namef 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven*s  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
la  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  ? 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this ! 
Beseems  it  me  to  ofler  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix*d  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gaaed  at  on  life's  trackless  oceanf 
O!  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  f 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  is  not  departed : 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself 


WALLBNSTXUr. 


MAX. 


Max.,  hear  me. 


O!  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee, 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fiuicy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-at^ing  aspect    Thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.    It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
T  will  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Wl^ch  holdeth  nothil^;  noble  in  free-will. 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone. 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Th9  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.    Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it? 
But  here  there  is  no  choioe.    Yes—I  must  use 
Or  sufler  violence— so  stands  the  case. 
There  remains  nothing  poauble  but  that 

MAX. 

O  duU  is  never  possiUe  for  thee ! 

T  is  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souls,  u>  whom  their  honor,  their  good  name 

Is  their  poor  mving,  their  last  worthless  keep. 

Which  having  staked  and  kist,  they  stake  themaelvea 

In  the  mad  lage  of  gaming.   Thou  art  lich. 


And  glorious ;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 

Thou  canst  make   conqueat  of  wfaale*«r  wmm 

highest! 
But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infiuny. 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

WALLXNSTBiN  {gnup$  kU  kni). 

Ckfan]y,Mu.l 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  vrill  we 
Perform  together  yet    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  h«ght  with  dignity,  't  is  soon 
Forgotten,  MaXn  by  what  road  we  aaeended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spodeas  now. 
That  yet  was  dee|dy  sullied  in  die  winmqg. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  die  good.    All<  that  the  powen  divine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes. 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich*d  by  them : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  wo  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature, 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessnd  sun-light 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  rendered 
Propitious,  and  there  bvea  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 

MAX. 

Whate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  thee,  my  GenersI ! 

Above  aU  others  make  I  large  conrtssion. 

For  thou  must  move  a  worid,  and  be  the  maslei^ 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inactioQ 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel : 

I  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it 

But  not — ^not  to  the  traUor — yes ! — the  wofd 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 

That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  entnr 

Of  human  nature — that  is  wholly  difierent, 

O  dmt  is  black,  black  as  die  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstein  betmye  a  euddem  agUtlim 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  namedt  and  wilt  thou  do  it? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.    Send  me  to  Vienna : 

I'll  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  thee  not    But  I  do  know  thee.  He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke !  with  my  unclouded  eye. 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late.  Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  so  &r. 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fidl. 
Then — fidl !  fall  honorably,  even  as  thou  slood'it 
Lose  the  command.    Go  from  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendor  do  itF— do  it  too 
With  innocence.    Thou  hast  lived  much  for  olhen^ 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  sel£    I  follow  thse 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late !  Even  now,  while  thou  art  loaiog 
Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  are  the  mil 
Left  fost  behiiKl  by  my  post  eodrieii, 
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order  on  to  Prague  and  Egn. 
mU  OM  commlfedf  wiA  a  gUturt  and 
enoMce  exprtanng  the  wnotl  inUnm  anr 
u 

3  it    We  act  m  we  are  Ibrced. 
iMent  to  my  own  shame 
w — no— thou  canst  not  forsake  me ! 
hat  must  be  done,  with  dignity, 
tp.    What  am  I  doing  woise 
d  Cesar  at  the  Rubicon, 
BgioDs  led  against  his  country, 
country  had  deliver'd  to  him  ? 
1  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost, 
but  disarm'd  myselC 
ething  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 
ck.  thai  other  thing  I  '11  bear. 
shim  abruptly.  WALLCN8TClN,sfardei 
verpouxrttL,  rontinuei  loc/dng  after  him, 
s  Mtill  in  this  posture  when  TrnTSKT 
I. 


SCENE  ni. 

7aUJCN8T£1N.  TniTBKT. 
TtRTBKY. 

ini  just  left  you  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Where  is  Wrangel! 

TKRT8KT. 

;one. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  such  a  hurry  f 

TERTSKY. 

arth  had  swallow'd  him. 

left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

words  with  him — but  he  was  gone. 

td  where,  could  no  (me  tell  me.  Nay, 

it  was  the  devil  himself; 

ure  could  not  so  at  once 

ILLO  {enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 

TCRT8KY. 

IT,  Octavio !  Whither  send  him ! 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

uenberg,  and  will  lead  hither 
nd  Italian  regiments. 

IIAJO. 

No! 
brbidf 

wALLKNrreiif. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  ? 

ILLO. 

reiver!  Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee, 
iry  instant  that  decides  us 

TERTSKT. 

do  this ! — No !  I  pray  thee,  no ! 

WALUCN8TEIN. 

cal. 

ILLO. 

O  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
aming!  Let  him  not  depart 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

kl  I  not  trust  him  only  this  time^ 


Who  have  always  trosted  him?  What,  then,  hm 

happen'd. 
That  I  should  kae  my  good  opinkm  of  him  f 
In  complaisance  to  your  whima,  not  my  own. 
I  must,  forsooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.  Having  trusted  him 
E*en  till  to-day,  tonlay  too  will  I  trust  hint 

TUlTflKT. 

Moat  it  be  he— 4ie  only  7  Send  another. 

WAIXENSTKIN. 

It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myself  have  chosen ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.  Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

nxa 
Because  he's  an  Italian— 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  know  you  love  them  not— nor  sire  nor  son— 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  bve  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  o^en^ 

E'en  as  they  merit   Therefore  are  they  eye-blighta 

Thorns  in  your  foot>path.    But  your  jealousies, 

In  what  aflect  they  me  or  my  concerns  I 

Are  they  the  worse  to  wte  because  you  hate  dieait 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  yon  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  liim^ ; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here,  wis  alwiyt 
Iiiirking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALUE1I8TE1N. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  pemuasiflik 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Galas 

WALLBNfTKIIf. 

That's  not  true. 
iLLa 

OthoaaitWnl, 
With  thy  deepeeeing  e]res ! 

WAUAfimif. 

Thou  wilt  D0(  shalM 
My  faith  for  me    my  foith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  piofoundeat  science.   If  'tis  false, 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  folse ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  firom  Fate  iiaelC 
That  he  is  the  most  fiuthful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  falavT 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man. 
When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  worid 
Than  is  man's  custom,  and  posscssts  freely 
The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny : 
And  such  a  moment  'twas,  when  in  the  mght 
Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Lntien, 
Leaning  agaimt  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  «h<«gh% 
I  look'd  out  fiir  upon  the  ominous  |dain. 
My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 
Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  processioiv 
And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 
The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 
Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 
Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  **  So  many 
Dost  thou  command.  They  follow  all  thy  stan 
And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  AU 
Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
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Th*  VMiel  of  thy  ftrtniM.    TeC «  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  ■hall  once  more  acatter 

All  these  in  many  a  several  directkn : 

Few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  ftitfafbl  to  thee.** 

I  jream'd  to  know  which  one  was  fiddifiillest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.    Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign !   And  he  shall  be  the  man, 

MHio.  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  fint 

To  meet  me  with  a  tokra  of  his  bve : 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  spirit    Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult! 

Then  was  my  hone  kill'd  under  me :  I  sank ; 

And  over  me  away  all  unconcernedly, 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  dius  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  bke  a  dying  man ; 

Then  seised  me  suddenly  a  savior  arm : 

It  was  Octavio's — ^I  awoke  at  once, 

T  was  broad  day,  and  Octevio  stood  before  me. 

<*  My  brother,*'  said  he,  **  do  not  ride  to-day 

The  dapple,  as  you*re  wont ;  but  mount  the  hone 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

|n  love  10  me.    A  strong  dream  wam*d  me  sa" 

It  was  the  swiAness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier*s  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day. 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  hone  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

Tliat  WIS  a  chance. 

WALLCK8TKIN  {signifiamdf^ 

Hiere's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brief,  His  sign'd  and  seaVd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  Uretmag. 

TERT8KT. 

Hkis  is  my  comfort — Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLINSTKIN  (stopf  and  tum$  ktmadf  nmmt). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  lo  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deedf 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microoosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  virhich  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit- 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kemd  first  examined  ? 
Then  I  know,  too,  Ihe  future  will  and  actioD. 


SCENE  IV. 


DOLANL 

Noble  brodier.  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valisni; 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a 
God  knows  it  is  so;  and  I  owe  him 
He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  aeeo  hereafter. 


ISOLAlfl. 

Be  on  your  guard. 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  vrith  the  Court— ^res,  and  thi^  iiy 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  lo  nothiag 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  r^ced  to  hear  it 

180LANI. 

You  rejoice! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  servanliy 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  yoo. 
They  are  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  asnire  yob 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — In  veiy  serious  earnest, 

I  am  nyoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil ! — what !— why,  what  means  diiif 
Are  you  not,  then ^For  what,  then,  am  I  heitf 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaration,  whedwr 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  (wiA  an  air  of  dtfmnofy, 
lliat  declaration,  friend, 
111  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  ia  placed 
To  pot  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  yoo. 

ISOLANI  (JlosMieru^). 
Why— why — ^what!  this  is  the  Emperor's  hand  ani 
seal!  [IZarfft 

*<  Whereas,  the  oflteen  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orden 
Of  the  Lieutenant-general  Picoolomini. 
As  from  ourselves" Hem  I — Yes!  so!— Tei! 


ScENS— vAoloaiiertiiPiccoLOMiNi's  DioeOM^-Hbicse. 
OoTAVio  FiccoLOMiNi,  IsoLANi,  enCertN^. 

ISOLANL 

Here  am  I — ^Well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  olhen  T 

OCTAVIO  (isicft  anair  cf  mytleryy. 
But,  firrt  a  word  with  you.  Count  Isolam. 

ISOLANI  (flsiumng  the  mme  air  qf  mytUrtf), 
Will  it  explode,  ha  % — ^Is  die  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt  f  In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Fall  confidence. — ^Nay,  put  me  lo  the  proof 

OCTAVIO. 

That  nay  happen. 


I — ^I  give  you  joy,  lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  ]roa  submit  you  to  the  order  ? 

ISOLANL 

I- 

But  yon  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise    ■ 
Time  for  reflection  one  wnut  have 


yes 


I 


OCTAVIO. 
ISOLANI. 

My  God!  But  then  the 


Twominutsi 


OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  sinpk 
You  must  declare  jron,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  SovanifiW 
Or  whedier  you  will  serve  him  fiuthfully. 
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-My  God !— Bat  who  talks  ihm  oftwMon? 

OCTAYIO. 

e  case.    Hie  Prince-duke  ii  a  tnitor — 

lead  over  to  the  enemy 

leror*!  anny — Now,  Count !— -brief  and 

full— 

you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor? 

ielf  to  the  enemy  f— Say,  will  youf 

ISOLANL 

m  you  ?  I — ^I  break  my  oath,  d*ye  ny, 

iperial  M^jestyf 

■o  ? — When,  when  have  I  laid  that  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

)  not  nid  it  yet — not  yet   This  inrtant 
hear,  Count,  whether  you  wiU  ny  it. 

I80LANI. 

delights  roe  now,  that  yon  yourwlf 
less  lor  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVIO. 

renounce  the  Duke,  then  ? 

ISOLANX. 

If  he*s  plamung 
>why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVlO. 

determined,  too,  to  fight  against  himf 

ISOLANI. 

[one  me  service — but  if  he's  a  villain, 
,  seise  him! — All  scores  are  rabb*d  off 

OCTAVIO. 

need  that  you*re  so  well-disposed. 

lit  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
the  ligh^arm'd  troops — it  must  appear 
the  order  from  the  Duke  himself 

mberg's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 

ill  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

le  done.  But  youUl  remember  me 

>  Emperor — ^how  well-disposed  you  fimnd  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  &il  to  mention  it  hononbly. 

[Exit  IsoLANL    A  3EEVANT  oUeri. 
okmel  Butler !— Show  him  up. 

ISOLANI  {returning^ 
me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  fiither! 
d !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
:  had  before  me  7 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

ISOLANI. 

nerry  lad,  and  if  at  time 

Bvord  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 

my  wine— you  know  no  harm  was  meant 

[Exit 

OCTAVIO. 

jd  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score, 
s  succeeded.  Fortune  ftvor  us 
[  the  others  only  but  as  much! 


BUTLOU 

You  do  me  MO  much  honor. 

OCTAVIO  {after  bolh  have  teaUd  tkenudvee), 

Tou  have  not 
Retum*d  die  advances  whidi  I  made  you  yesterday^ 
Mismidefsiood  them,  as  mere  empty  forms. 
That  wish  proceeded  fiom  my  heartr— I  was 
In  earnest  with  yoo— lor  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  booest  should  unite  most  dosaly. 

BirrLiR. 
Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 


OCTAVIO, 

Trae !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  widi  those  acts 

TV)  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas !  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenberg.  Did  the  Count  Galaa 

Say  notlung  toyou?  Tell  me.  He's  my  firieiid. 

BI7TLEK. 

His  words  were  lost  on  sie. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
TV)  hear  it:  lor  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  ofier. 

BUTLBt. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble— me  th^  embarrassment, 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opimon. 

OCTAVia 

The  time  is  precious— let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.   Wallenslein 
Meditates  treason — I  can  tell  yoa  further — 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  lo  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes— the  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faidiful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke — 
Recalb  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him. 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognise  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose— will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  t 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot 


His  lot  is  mine. 


SCENE  V. 

OCTAVlO,  PlCCOLOMINI,  BOTLXB. 
BUTLER. 

oommand,  Lientenant-GeneraL 

OCTAVIO, 

le,  as  boQor'd  friend  and  viBfiw. 


BUTLXB  (rises). 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve! 

BUTLEB. 


It  is. 


OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you.  Colonel  Butler! 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  ftlthful  breast 
That  rashly-utter'd  word  remains  interred. 
Recall  it.  Buder !  choose  a  better  party : 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

MiTTLKM  (gcing^ 

Any  other 

Commands  for  me,  lieutenant^Seneral  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  haiii!  Recall  that  word! 
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BUTLBB- 

Fmrawell! 

OCTATIO. 

What  ?  Would  yoa  draw  thia  good  and  gallant  iwoid 
In  lach  a  camie  ?  Into  a  cuiae  would  yoa 
Tnmlbrm  the  gratitude  which  you  have  eam*d 
By  fotiy  yean'  fidelity  from  Austria ! 

BOTUER  (laughing  wUk  Mtfemeta). 
Gratitude  Irom  the  House  of  Austria !  [He  it  going. 

ocTATio  (perwiita  him  to  goat  far  at  Ike  door,  then 

eaUtafler  him). 
Butler! 

BirrLKB. 
What  wish  youf 

OCTATIO. 

How  was't  with  the  Count  f 


Count  f  whatf 


BfTTLBB. 


ocTAVio  {coldly). 
The  title  that  you  with*d.  I  mean. 

BUTum  (ttartt  in  endden  pattion). 
Hell  and  damnation ! 

OCTATIO  {coldly). 

You  perition'd  for  it— 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd — Was  it  so  ? 

BUTLER. 

Tour  insolent  soofl*  shall  not  go  by  unpunished. 
Draw! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay !  your  sword  to  *ts  sheath !  and  lell  me  calmly. 
How  all  that  happened.    I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  afVerwards. — Calmly,  Butler ! 

BirrucR. 
Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weaknea 
For  which  I  never  can  (brgive  myself 
Lioutenant*General !   Yes— I  have  ambition. 
Ne*er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt 
It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 
Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the  army. 
I  would  &in  not  be  meaner  than  my  equaL 
So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 
Be  tempted  to  that  measure— It  was  iblly ! 
But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not 
It  might  have  been  refused  ;  but  whereibre  barb 
And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempC  ? 
Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  team 
The  gray-haired  man,  the  faithful  veteran? 
Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 
Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 
Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself? 
But  Nature  gives  a  sting  e*en  to  the  worm 
Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult 

OCTAVIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  yoa 
The  enemy,  who  did  you  this  ill  service  ? 

BUTLKR. 

Be*t  who  it  will — a  most  low-hearted  sooiuidrel. 
Some  vile  coiiri-minioa  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  fiunily, 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave. 
Stung  to  the  soul  by  my  fair  self^eam'd  honon ! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me !  Did  the  Duke  approve  that  measure  ? 

BITTLKR. 

Himself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behalf  with  aU  the  warmth  of  (neDdshipw 


OCTAVIO. 

Ay  ?  are  yoa  aura  of  that  ? 

BUTLER- 

I  read  the  leUer 

OCTAVia 

And  so  did  I — bot  the  contents  were  difierent 

[BuTLKR  if  tttddady  tbmd 
By  chance  I  'm  in  poaearion  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  oonvinoe  yoa. 

[He  - 


Ha!  what  is  this? 


BCTLXR. 


OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me.  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  widt  yot 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impelled  3rou  to  this  measure  ? 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempC 
Concerning  you,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conoeit. 
For  so  he  calls  it 

[Butler  readt  through  the  letter^  hit  kneet  trtmUt, 
he  teizet  a  dtair,  and  tinkt  down  in  iL 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There  *s  no  one  wishes  ill  lo  you.     Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.    He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor — he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  ho  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  reant 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  gain'd  his  point   Too  well  has  he  soceeedsd 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  yean! 

BUTLER  {hit  voice  trenUiling), 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  me  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  forgive  you.    He  would  fiun  oompenntt 
For  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  presmt, 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  wicked  parpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  yoor'a 
[Butler  attemptt  to  rite^  tinkt  dmm  again.  He 
labort  inwardly  with  violerU  emadont;  friet 
to  tpeak,  and  cannot   At  lenjgth  he  taket  kk 
tword  from  the  belt,  and  c^t  it  to  Picco* 

LOMINL 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you?  Recollect  yourself^  fiieiid. 

BUTLER. 

Tdnit 

OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose  ?  Calm  yourse!£ 

BUTLER. 

I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  my  hand*— and 
Wetfr  it  with  honor  for  the  right  cause  ever. 

BUTLER. 

Perjure  myself  to  such  a  gracious  Sovereign ! 

OCTAVIO. 

YoaHmakeamenda.  Quiek!  braakoflTfiomtbeDiki 
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BUTLBB- 


froan 


OCTATIO. 

What  DOW  ?  Bethink  thyMUl 

(no  hmger  goteming  kU  emotion). 
k  off  fiom  him  ?  He  diet !  he  diet ! 

OCTAVIO. 

sr  me  to  Fmuenberg ,  where  now 
ire  loyelf  are  aMembling  mider 
Itringer  and  Galaa.    Many  othen 
l^ht  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty, 
t  be  tura  that  you  escape  from  Pilaen. 

ttrides  iq>  and  down  in  ejccetdve  agitation, 
•pBupto  OcTAVio  with  retdved  coantamnce). 
rooknoini !  Dare  that  man  tpeak 
to  you,  who  once  broke  hii  troth  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

repenH  m  deeply  of  it,  dam. 

BOTLKE. 

ve  me  here,  upon  my  word  of  honor ! 

OCTATIO. 

ronr  design  ? 

BOTLER. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment 

OCTAVIO. 

dl  confidence  in  you.    But  teU  me 
ijoa  broodingf 

BUTUDL 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
DO  more  at  present   Trust  to  me. 
trust  safely.    By  the  living  God 
him  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 

[Exii  BUTLXE. 

SXEVANT  {enteri  with  a  MZef). 
A  stnnger  left  it,  and  is  gone, 
ice^iuke's  horres  vrait  ibr  you  below. 

[Exit  Skevant. 
OCTAVIO  (readi). 
)  make  haste !  Your  faithful  bolan." 
I  had  but  left  this  town  behind  me, 
upon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven ! — 
liiis  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me ! 
an  my  son  be  tarrying  ? 


I  follow  thee  f 
Thy  way  is  crcwked — ^it  is  noC  my  way. 

[OcTAVio  dnpt  kit  kind,  and  atoMM  tadt 
O,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this— all  had  stood  otherwise. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed : 
The  virtuous  had  retained  their  influence  o*er  him : 
He  had  not  &llen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thief^  and  thiePs  accomplice, 
Didst  creep  behind  him — ^lurking  for  thy  prey  ? 
O,  unblest  fidsehood !  Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  misery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition.    Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all ! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  excuse  thee ! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  roe— O.  most  foully ! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 


OCTAVIO. 


Son! 


My  son,  ah !  I  forgive  thy  agony ! 

MAX.  (riaes,  and  contemplatet  kit  father  witk  looks  1/ 

tutpicum). 
Was 't  possible  7  hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  fttber, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths. 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose  f  Thou — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart,  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty. 
Rather  than  saved  f  Thou  risest  by  his  fiOL 
Octavio,  't  will  not  please  me. 

QCTAVM. 

God  in  Heaven! 


SCENE  VI. 
OcTAVio  and  BIaz.  Piccolomiiix. 

4er$  almott  in  a  alate  of  derangement  from 
t£  agitation,  kiM  eye§  roU  wildly,  hit  walk  is 
dy,  and  he  appears  not  to  observe  kis  fatker, 
emds  at  a  distance,  and  gazes  at  kim  witk  a 
ttanee  expressive  of  compassion.  He  paces 
'4mg  strides  tkrovgh  Ike  chamber,  tken  stands 
gam,  and  at  last  dkrows  kimsdf  into  a  ckair, 
f  vacantly  at  the  object  directly  before  kim. 

OCTAVIO  {advances  to  him). 
ing  oC  my  son. 

[Receiwng  no  answer,  he  takes  kis  kand. 
My  son,  farewelL 


O.  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
How  comes  suspicion  here — ^in  the  fWie  soulf 
Hope,  confidence,  belief;  are  gome ;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  bved  or  honored. 
No!  no !  not  all !  She— she  yet  lives  for  me. 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  heavens ! 
Deceit  is  ever3rwhere,  hjrpocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  perjury : 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love. 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.! — we  will  go  together.    T  will  be  better. 

MAX. 

What  f  ere  I  've  tsken  a  last  parting  leave. 
The  very  last — no,  never! 

OCTAVIO. 

^pare  thyself 
The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Come  with  me !  Come,  my  son! 

[Attempts  to  take 

MAX. 

No !  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no! 

OCTAVIO  {more  wgendy). 
Come  vrith  roe,  I  command  thee !  I,  thy  fiuher. 


wdk 


OCTAVIO. 

Tlioa  wilt  soon  foUowmtf 


Command  me  what  ia  human.   I  stay  bera. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.!  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  oome. 

MAX. 

No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 

Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  vrouMst  thou  wish  to  rob  ma 

Of  the  sole  blessing  vdiich  my  frte  has  left  me. 

Her  sympathy  ?  Most  then  a  cruel  deed 

Be  done  with  emelty  f  The  nnalierahia 
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Shall  I  perform  ignoblsr— elMl  away, 
With  atealthy  coward  flight  fomke  her  ?  No ! 
She  ehall  behold  my  •uflering,  my  sore  anguith. 
Hoar  the  complaint!  of  the  diiparled  •oul. 
And  weep  tean  o*er  me.   Oh !  the  human  race 
Have  iteely  Kmla— bat  the  ii  at  an  angel. 
From  die  black  deadly  madneai  of  despair 
Will  ihe  redeem  my  soal.  and  in  soft  wordf 
or  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death! 

OCTAYia 

Thoo  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  canst  noL 
O,  come,  my  son  I  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thou  thy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  lo  it 

ocTAVio  (irtmhHng,  ami  Umng  off  tdf<emmand). 
Max.  f  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  diing  could  be. 
If  thou — my  son— my  own  blood— (dare  I  tkmk  it  f ) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infomous, 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house. 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed, 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Curst  suspicioa! 
Unholy,  miserable  doubt!  Tb  him 
Nothing  on  earth  remains  unwreneh'd  and  firm. 
Who  has  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heart, 
WjXL  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it  ? 


MAX. 

The  heart's  voice  tkou  hast  not  o*erpowier'd-<^«a  Bi'. 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  iL 

OCTAVIO. 

0,  Max.!  I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Fnmenberg  ■  the  Paj^penhenners 
I  leave  thee  here,  the  LcNhringi  loo ;  Toskant 
And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  proieet  Ihee. 
They  tove  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath. 
And  will  for  nther  foil  in  gallant  contest 
Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  their  hmm. 


Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  lifo 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Filssa. 

OCTAVIO. 

Farewell,  my  son ! 

MAX. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

How!  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love  f  No  grasp  of  the  ham)  at  paitiag  f 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going. 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  daikness. 
So  used  we  not  to  port — it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true  ?  I  have  a  son  no  longer  f 

[Max.  fatts  into  hit  armt,  tkeif  kdi  mA  dkr 
for  a  long  time  in  a  spesdUetf 
then  go  away  at  diffitrtnt  tide$. 
(Tke  Curtain  dropt). 
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Stir  Beatii  of  WnlUnuttin ; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


PREFACE 


Thk  two  Dramas,  Piccolohini,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallenstein,  and  Wallenstein,  are  introduced  in 
the  original  maouscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  en- 
titled Wallenstein's  Camf.  This  is  wriuen  in 
rhyme,  and  in  nine^yllable  verse,  in  the  same  lilting 
metre  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted)  with  the 
second  Eclogue  of  Spencer's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Thb  Prelude  posMsses  a  sort  of  broad  humor,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have  translated 
it  into  prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its 
style  and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same 
metre  would  been  incompatible  with  a  fiuthfbl  ad- 
herence to  the  sense  of  the  Oerman,  from  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes ;  and  it 
would  have  been  unadvisable,  from  the  incongruity 
of  those  lax  verses  with  the  present  laale  o£  the 
lilnglish  Public  Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have 
been  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the 
Tragedies  by  a  lively  pioture  of  Ihe  laxity  of  dia- 
dpline,  and  the  rautiDOua  dispositieos  of  WaUeii- 
■lain's  soUiery.   Il  is  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary 


explanation.    For  these  reaaons  it  baa  beeo  thooglit 
expedient  not  to  translate  it. 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstrsded 
their  idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbers,  and  the 
Cabal  and  Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interost  if 
produced   by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  n  eicited  by  terrible  and  extn- 
ordinary  incident,  will  not  have  penned  witbouf 
some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dramaa,  whidi 
it  has   been   my  empk>yment  to  timnalatew    Thef 
should,  however,  reflect  that  these  are  Ifiatorieal 
Dramas,  taken  from  a  popular  German  History;  thst 
we  must  therefore  judge  of  them  in  some  measure 
with  the  feelings  of  Germans ;  or  by  analogy,  with 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  our 
own  language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignorant 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  ISiakspeare ;  yet, 
merely  as  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Wallenstein,  not  fiom  Lsar 
or  Othello,  but  from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  thrse 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.   We  scarcely  expect  rapid- 
ity in  an  Historical  Drama ;  and  many  prolix  speechea 
are  pardoned  from  charactera,  whose  namea  and  wfty 
tions  have  formed  the  most  annriQg  talea  of  oar  eaily 
lifo.   On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  io  thaao  pliqfi 
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dl  bear  iFfleciioii.  than  in  (be  tbrmer  pn- 
Schiller.  The  iIcHripDan  of  the  AMre- 
ner.  and  ihe  reHeciioiu  of  ihe  Young 
.ch  Gillow  il.  form  in  the  nnginal  >  fine 
Eny  Iranalaiion  mail  bave  been  nnlched 
tmji  bave  ttbally  overdonded  Ihe  beautiee 
le  in  Ihe  fini  Act  of  the  fini  Play  betweea 
■g,  MaL.  and  Octavia  Picoalomuii.  If  we 
Scene  at  iho  Hlting  lun  in  Ihe  Robb«n, 
iw  pan  in  SchiUer'i  Playi  which  squall 
of  the  fini  Scene  of  ihe  fifih  Art  of  ihe 
Play,  ll  would  be  unberaming  in  me  10 
ffu»  on  thin  luhject.  A  tnuulalor  ainiiili 
nitb  the  original  Aoibor  by  a  cecUin  law 
nlkm,  which  maka  il  nnre  decoroiie  lo 
icellenciea  than  d?rei:u:  indeed  he  ii  nol 
!  ■  tail  judge  of  eilher.  The  pieuure  or 
•m  hit  own  labor  nil)  mingle  with  ibe 
at  ariee  (mm  an  after-view  of  Ihe  original, 
tie  fini  penjKit  of  a  work  in  aaf  Ibreign 


I  elcellen 


yvm  pteenirabla  Knae  of  diflkully  over 
jut  eObrL  Tmrulationof  poelry  inlopoelry 
became  ilio  tnnalaior  niuii  give  a  bnl- 
a  language  uiihoui  thai  warmth  of  original 
.  from  vibich  lurh  brilliancy  aruuld' fbllow 
.  accord.    But  the  TnuulaUr  of  a  living 

'  he  render  hii  original  fkitlifnlly.  u  la  the 
ich  pawage.  he  muni  neceBBnly  deaDoy  ■ 
le  portion  of  ihe  a/nrit ;  if  he  endeavor  10 
ll  eieeuled  according  10  tawi  of  conpeiuo- 
Itjecia  himaeir  to  impuuiioni  of  vanity,  or 
nialion.    I  have  thoughl  it  my  duly  la  re- 

OB  ihe  nature  of  the  language!  rendered 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 


And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  tliii  tiin* 
once  10  upeok  hia  name  I 
(ThekL:!  rciwuiung  nbnt,  llu  Codntd 


Perhapi  I  un  already  giown  aupcrituoue, 
'   ilher  way!  eiiii.  beaidea  through  KM  I 
■  il  10  nic,  Tbeklai  bave  you  wen  him 

T<^diiy  and  yeaterday  I  have  not  lecn  him. 

lol  heard  fiom  hun.  either  I  Come,  be  of 


DRAMATIS  FERSO\,iE. 


mif,  Ddb  nf  FrMliBid.  Gnfmliuimo  a 
■  b^trial/ontt  fa  rte  Thirly-yrart'  War. 
>r  FaiioLiND,  Wifi  q/'  Walicnilm. 
W  Dmglaer,  Frincta  1^  Fritdland. 
Tcn  TEinKT,  SiMrr  if  Oit  Dtdiea. 


^ITsar,  On  Commandfr  q/'  weerof  li*gi- 
mit.  and  Broiirr-ii-lom  nf  WaUrmlm. 
d  MarAal  WaOtialan-i  Cmfidanl. 
HI  /rtabiua.  Commander  of  a  RtgimaU  o^ 


SfxCDONILa 

wnm  if  Eprra, 

-tb«Cha»»w.   ^Bd«,gi^loa,.aAe. 

Mt,  Dkioooni.  SuvANn. 


SCENE  n. 
T^  CavitTtm.  Thdcu, 


■T. 

m.  now  Ihe  mo, 

He  now  know!  all : 
nent  to  declare  hiiuelf 

r 

you 

.peak! 

«  darkly. 

Twa.  ftr  th>l  purpoae  lb 
Tbelha,  you  are  no  roore 

Jill  bad 
a  child. 

Your  hew 

nonage !  for  you  love 
And  boldncn  dwelliwiih  love— thai  jnii  have  proved 
Your  nature  mouldi  itself  upon  your  father'! 
More  than  your  molher'i  ipint.    Therefore  may  yon 
Hear,  what  were  too  much  for  her  fnrutiide. 


Enough :  no  further  preface,  I  entre 
Il  ia  nol  poiaible  thai  il  ihould  lorm. 


Ton  II  not  b*  Irighun'd- 
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TiOKLA. 

Name  it,  I  entiMt  you. 

oouimn. 
It  liei  within  your  power  to  do  your  father 
A  weighty  aervice 

THIKLA. 

liei  within  my  power  ? 
oocFrmBi 
Max.  Picoolomini  lovea  you.  You  can  link  him 
Indiwdubly  to  your  lather. 

TUXKUU 

1? 
What  need  of  me  for  that?    And  is  he  not 
Already  link*d  to  him? 

COtTNTlbSS 

He  waa. 

THEKLA. 

And  wherefore 
Should  he  not  be  10  now — ^not  be  so  always  ? 

couNma. 
He  cleaves  to  the  Emperor  too. 

THXKLA. 

Not  more  than  duty 
And  honor  may  demand  of  him. 

oouNTiaa. 

We  ask 
Prooft  of  his  tore,  and  notjirooft  of  his  honor. 
Duty  and  honor ! 

Those  are  amUguous  wot6m  with  many  meanings. 
You  should  interpret  them  for  him :  h»  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honor. 

THEKUk. 

How? 

COUNTXaS. 

The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

THEKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  fiither  gladly 

In  his  retirement    From  himself  ]rou  heard, 

How  much  he  wished  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

couimaa. 
He  must  fud  lay  the  sword  aside,  we  mean ; 
He  must  unsheathe  it  in  your  fiuher's  cause. 

THKKLA. 

He  11  spend  with  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  life,  his  heart's-blood  in  my  fiither^s  cause, 

If  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

COUNTEBi. 

Tou  will  not  understand  me    Well,  hear  then  >— 
Your  father  has  fallen  off  fW>m  the  Emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldieiy 

THEKLA. 

Alaa,  my  mother! 

00UNTE88. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  afler  him.    The  Picoolomini 
Possess  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops; 
They  govern  all  opiniom,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  mterests— 
You've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment 

THKKLA. 

Ah, 
My  miserable  mother!  what  a  death-atroke 
Awaits  thee  I — ^No !  aha  never  will  aurvive  it 


OOVHtWM. 

She  will  accommodate  her  sool  to  that 
Which  is  and  must  be.    I  do  know  yomr  mocber 
The  tuMjif  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 
With  torture  of  anxiety ;  but  ia  it 
Unalterably,  actually  present. 
She  soon  resigns  herself  and  bena  it  oafanly. 

THEKLA. 

0  my  foreboding  boaom !  Even  now, 
E*en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  honor! 
And  my  young  hope  lies  riiuddering  in  in  grasp; 

1  knew  it  well — ^no  sooner  had  I  enter'd, 
A  heavy  ominous  presentiment 
Reveal'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  deadi  were 
Over  my  happy  fortune.    But  why  diink  I 
VmA  of  myself?  My  mother!  O  my  mother! 

C0DNTE88. 

Calm  youfMlf !  Break  not  out  in  vain  lamenthy! 
Preserve  you  for  )'Our  father  the  furn  friend. 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

THEKLA. 

Prove  good !  What  good 
Must  we  not  part  7 — part  ne'er  to  meet  again  f 

COUNTESS. 

lie  parts  not  from  you !  He  can  not  part  from  yoa 

THEKLA. 

Alas  for  his  sore  anguish !  It  will  rend 
His  heart  asunder. 

COUNTESS. 

If  indeed  he  loves  yoa 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

THEKUk. 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken— 
O  do  not  doubt  of  that !  A  resolution ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  7 

COUNTESS. 

Hush! 
Collect  yourself!  I  hear  your  mother  coming. 

THEKLA. 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her? 

COUNTESS. 

Collect  youself 


SCENE  m. 


To  them  enter  the  Dochxbs. 

DUCHESS  (to  the  Countess). 
Who  was  here,  sister  ?  I  heard  some  one  taUdog, 
And  passionately  too. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay !  There  was  no  one. 

DUCHESS. 

I  am  grown  so  timorous,  evoiy  trifling  noise 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  eviL 
And  you  can  tell  roe,  sister,  what  the  event  is  ? 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 
And  send  the  horee-regimenti  to  the  Cardinal  ? 
Tell  me,  has  ho  di«mbs'd  Von  Questenbeig 
With  a  favorable  answer  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No,  he  haa  not 

DUCHESS. 

Alas !  then  all  is  lost  I  I  see  it  coming. 
The  wont  that  can  come !  Yea,  they  ^^  depose  liia 
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of  tiM  RcigBHlbUfg  di0t 

e  mctad  o*er  agmm ! 

O017NTX8I. 

No!  neTer! 
ir  heart  eaiy,  nter,  ■■  to  that 

JL,  in  iJifiiim  ^ikxtitm^  tkrowi  kertelf  vp€m 
udher,  ami  enfddt  her  in  her  arwu,  weeping. 


xwr  diild! 

hast  lort  a  mott  aflectioiiate  godmother 
!(»»•.    O  thai  stem  imbendixig  man ! 
happy  marriage  what  ha^e  I 
'*d,  not  endured  ?  For  even  at  if 
n  link'd  on  to  lome  wheel  of  fire 
lea>,  ceaeeleae,  whirls  impetuooi  onward, 
ss'd  a  liie  of  frights  and  horrori  with  him, 
to  the  hrink  of  tome  abyis 
y  headlong  violence  he  whirls  me. 
lot  weep,  my  child !  Let  not  my  sufieringpi 
f  unhappinoM  to  thee, 
.en  widi  their  ihade  the  fiite  that  waits  thee, 
es  no  second  Friedland :  thou,  my  child, 
to  fear  thy  mother*!  destiny. 

THEKLA. 

upplicate  him,  dearest  mother ! 
uick !  here  *■  no  abiding-place  fyt  as. 
ry  coming  hour  broods  into  life 
IT  aifrightful  monster. 

XKJCUISS. 

Thou  wilt  share 
,  calmer  lot,  my  child  I  We  too, 
&ther,  witnea'd  happy  days. 
L I  with  delight  of  those  fint  yean, 
was  making  progress  with  glad  efibrt, 
I  ambition  was  a  genial  fire, 
consuming  flame  which  now  it  is. 
eror  loved  him,  trusted  him :  and  all 
look  could  not  but  be  succeflsful. 
that  ill-starr*d  day  at  Regensburg, 
onged  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
uncompanionable  spirit, 
and  suspicious,  has  poasess'd  him. 
mind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
eld  up  himself  in  joy  and  fiuth 

I  luck,  and  individual  power ; 

«fbrth  tum'd  his  heart  and  best  afllectioiis 
ise  cloudy  sciences,  which  never 
made  happy  him  who  follow'd  them. 

C0UNTK88. 

t,  sister !  as  your  eyes  permit  you. 

Y  this  is  not  the  conversation 

he  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 

V  he  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have 
him 

II  this  condition  f 

DUCHESS. 

Come,  my  child ! 
>e  away  thy  tears,  and  show  thy  father 
il  countenance.   See,  the  tie-knot  here 
s  hair  must  not  hang  so  dishevell'd. 
irest !  dry  thy  tears  up.   They  deform 
e  eye. — Well  now — what  was  I  saying  ? 
lod  truth,  this  Piccolomini 
noble  and  deserving  gentleman. 

COtJNTm* 


THKSLA  (to  Iht  CouNTBS,  «M  aMfftf  ofgrtid  tfftt^ 
SUM  t^  tpifiUi* 
Aunt,  you  will  excuse  me  ?  (is  gwitg). 

COUNTESS. 

But  whither  ?  See,  yoor  frther  oomei. 


I  cannot  see  him  now. 

C0UNTE8B. 

Nay,  but  bethink  yon. 

TREK  LA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sostain 


COUNTESS. 

But  he  will  miss  you,  will  ask  afler  yoo. 

DUCHESS. 

What  now  T  Why  is  she  going  f 

COUNTESS. 

She's  not  weU. 

DUCHESS  (anximuiy). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ? 

[BothfoBoto  the  Pkincesb,  and  adeaoor  to  ddam 
her.  During lhiMWALLEMwnaHt^>ptttr$,tagag9i 
in  convertation  with  Illo. 


SCENE  IV. 


Wallenstein,  Illo,  Countess,  Duchbi,  Tukeuu 

wallen8telm. 
All  quiet  in  the  camp  7 

iixo. 

It  is  all  quiet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Fkagoii 

With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 

Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  measure 

And  its  result  together.    In  such  cases 

Example  does  the  whole.    Whoever  is  foremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.    An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.  The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other. 

Than  that  the  Pilsen  army  has  gone  through 

The  forms  of  homage  to  us ;  and  in  Pilsen 

They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 

Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself  I 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  tuisolicitedt 

He  came  to  ofler  ]rou  himself  and  regiment 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  implicit  credenoo 

To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 

Be  listen'd  to  in  the  heart    To  hold  us  back, 

Ofl  does  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  Revelation, 

Scattering  felse  oracles.    And  thus  have  I 

To  entreat  forgiveness,  for  that  secretly 

I  *ve  wrong'd  this  honorable  gallant  man. 

This  Butler :  for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 

I  am  not  master  {fear  I  would  not  coll  it). 

Creeps  o*er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shuddering. 

At  his  approach,  and  stops  love's  joyous  motioiL 

And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  wam'd. 

This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 

The  first  pledge  of  my  fortune. 


ILLO. 


And  doaht  not 
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That  hk  example  will  win  over  to  yoa 
Tike  belt  men  in  the  army. 

WALLENBTUN. 

Go  and  Mod 
bolani  hither.    Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  under  recent  obligationt  to  me  : 
ynih  him  will  I  commence  the  triaL   Go. 

[EctClLLO. 

WALLKMtmN  (fantf  kim$d/  round  to  the  femaUt). 
Lo»  there  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter : 
For  once  we  *11  have  an  interval  of  reit— : 
CkMne !  my  heart  yeama  to  live  a  cloudlesB  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

C0UNTI8S.  • 

Tki  long  nnce  we've  been  thin  together,  brother. 

WALLKNSTKUf  (to  the  C0DNTI88  oside). 
Can  ahe  auitain  the  news  f  Is  she  prepared  t 

C0UNTBB8. 
Not  yet 

WALLKNBTKIN. 

Come  here,  my  iweet  girl!  Seat  thee  by  me. 
For  there  ii  a  good  ipirit  on  thy  lipa. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill : 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.  Now  such  a  voice 
yrai  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
TbMt  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter  f  Let  thy  father 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

TBKKLA. 

My  mother ! 
I— 

DUCHX88. 

Trembling  ?  come,  collect  thysel£   Go,  cheer 
Thy  ftther. 

THEKLA. 

O  my  mother !  I — ^I  cannot 

COUNTE88. 
How,  what  is  that,  niece  f 

THEKLA  (to  the  Countess). 
O  spare  m»— sing — now — in  this  sore  anxiety 
Of  the  o*eiburdien'd  soul — to  sing  to  Atsi, 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now.  my  mother  headlong 
Inio  her  grave. 

nUCHEBS. 

How,  Thekla!  Humorsomet 
What!  shall  thy  fiuher  have  express*d  a  widi 
In  vain? 

COUNTESS. 

Here  is  the  lute. 

THEKLA. 

My  God !  how  can  I— 
[Tkeonhetiraptayi.  During tkeriiomettoTBEXJJk. 
expretata  in  her  guturei  and  countenance  the 
ttruggle  if  her  feelingM :  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  ikould  b^n  to  sing,  cofUracta  her- 
edf  tiogelhert  a$  one  akudderingf  tkrowe  the 
ineirument  down,  and  retiree  abrufdy, 

DUCHESS. 

My  child!  0  she  is  ill— 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  I 
Say,  is  she  ollen  so  t 

COI7NTE88. 

Since  then  heiself 


Has  now  betiay'd  it,  I  loo  mnsl  no  loofsr 
Conceal  it 

WALLENVnEUC. 

What? 

COUNi'BIB. 

She  loves  him! 

WALUdCfTEIN. 

Loves  him!  Whoa 

COUNTEB8. 

Max.  does  she  love !  Max.  Picoolomini. 
Hast  tboa  ne'er  noticed  it  ?  Nor  yet  my  sister? 


Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart? 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  then 
Never  take  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 

COUNTESa. 

This  journey,  if  'twere  not  diy  aim,  ascribe  it 
To  thine  own  sel£   Thou  shouldst  have  chosen  ai 

other 
To  have  attended  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  does  he  know  it? 

COUNTESS. 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hopes  to  win  her! 
Is  the  boy  mad  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Well,  bear  it  from  themselves. 

WALI.ENBTEIN. 

He  thinks  to  carry  off*  Duke  Friedland's  daughter! 

Ay  ?  the  thought  pleases  me. 

The  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit 

COUNTESS 

Since 
Such  and  such  constant  fiivor  you  have  shown  hisi 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 
And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth ;  jrea,  honor  him. 
But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  husbaiy*? 
Is  it  daughters  only  ?  Is  it  only  children 
That  we  must  show  our  favor  by  ? 

DUCHE88. 

Wm  noble  disposition  and  his  manners— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCHESS. 

Then 
His  rank,  his  ancestora— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestors!  What? 
He  is  a  subject  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

O  dearest  Albrecht !  Climb  we  not  loo  high. 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What?  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence, 
Anid  jut  out  high  above  the  ooimnon  herd. 
Only  to  close  the  mighty  part  I  play 
In  life's  great  drama,  vtiih  a  common  kinsman  ? 
Have  I  fbr  this — 

\Stope  suddenly,  repreeetng  kiwm 
She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth ; 
And  I  will  see  a  etowa  aroand  her  head, 
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i  the  attempt  to  place  it  them, 
all — all !  and  for  this  akMie» 
er  into  greatneM— 

thii  moment,  in  the  which  we  are  ipealdni^ 

[He  ncdUecis  km»B^. 
nnt  now,  like  a  loft-hearted  &ther, 
together  in  good  peannt-fitthioii 
r,  that  chance  to  siiit  each  other*!  liking— 
lust  do  it  now,  eren  now,  when  I 
tching  out  the  wreath  that  ii  to  twine 
acoompliflh'd  work— no !  the  it  the  jewel, 
!  have  tieasured  long,  my  laat,  my  noblett, 
my  purpose  not  lo  let  hier  fiom  me 
than  a  king's  sceptxe. 

DOcmM. 

O  my  husband  ? 
•▼er  bunding,  building  to  the  clouds, 
Iding  higher,  and  still  higher  building, 
er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
lustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALUENSTEiN  (lo  lAs  CovirRn.) 
m  announced  the  place  of  residence 
[  have  destined  for  her  ? 

coimTEsa. 

No!  not  yet 
better  you  youiself  disclosed  it  to  her, 

DUCHB88. 

Do  we  not  return  to  Kam  then  ? 


No. 


no  other  of  your  lands  or  seatsf 

WALLKNBTKIN. 

uld  not  be  secure  there. 


DUCHOe. 


Not 


Imperor's  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 
on? 

WALLKNSniN. 

Friedland*s  wife  may  be  permitted 
er  to  hope  that 

DUCHESS. 

O  God  in  Heaven ! 
ve  you  brought  it  even  to  this! 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

In  Holland 
ind  protection. 

DUCHESS. 

In  a  Lutheran  country  t 
And  you  send  us  into  Lutheian  countries  f 

WAIXENSTEIfT. 

ranz  of  Lauenburg  conducts  you  thither. 

DUCHESS. 

ranz  of  Lauenburg  ? 

y  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

iperor's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

B  (outing  a  look  of  terror  on  the  Dun  amd  the 

Countess.) 
n  true  ?  It  is.    Too  are  degraded  f 
1  from  the  command  ?  0  God  in  Heaven ! 

countess  (aside  to  the  Duke). 
Mff  in  this  beUeC   Thou  seest  she  can  not 
the  real  truth. 


SCENE  V. 
To  them  enter  Covnt  Teetsky. 

COUNTESS. 

— Tertsky! 
What  ails  him  ?  What  an  image  of  afixight! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

TEETSXT  (leading  Wallbmstbin  amd^ 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats 

WAJLLENSTBIN. 

Mine! 

TBRTSKY. 

We  are  betra/d. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What! 

TEETBKT. 

They  are  off!  Tliis  night 
The  JfLgers  likewise— all  die  villages 
In  the  whde  round  are  empty. 

WAU.BNSTXIN. 

Isolani? 

TEETSKT. 

Him  thou  hsst  sent  away.   Yes,  surely. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

ir 

TEETSKT. 

No !  Hsst  thou  not  sent  him  off?  Nor  DeodateY 
Thsy  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


SCENE  VL 


7b  (Aeai  ealer  Illo. 

ILLO. 

Hh  Teniky  told  tiMe  r 

TEETSET. 

He  knows  alL 

IL&O. 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhatsy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kaunitz, 
KolattOb  Palfl,  have  fomken  thee. 

TEETSKT. 

Damnation! 

WALLXNSTEIN  (winkt  oi  them). 
Hush! 
COUNTESS  (uAo  hat  been  wateMng  them  amtioudy  from 

the  dittancef  and  now  advancea  to  them), 
Tertsky!  Heaven!  Whatisitf  What  has  happaa'd  f 

WALUCNSTEiN  (scoTcdy  Muppreuing  hit  eamlion). 
Nothing!  let  us  be  gone! 

Theresa,  it  is  nsiUng. 
COUNTESS  (haUhg  him  hmA), 
NothingT  Do  I  noc  see,  that  all  the  lifeOikxNl 
Has  left  your  cheelcs— look  you  not  like  a  ghost? 
That  even  my  brother  but  afieets  a  calmness  f 

PAGE  (enters). 
An  Aid-de-Camp  inquires  for  the  Count  Tettslq^. 

[TEETSKT/oOowf  the  Page. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

(TbiLLO). 

This  eould  not  have  happen*d 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates? 
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WALLEmrrKifr. 
Let  TiefenlMch  laave  gtuid  without  delay, 
And  Terldqr'e  grenedieit  relieve  him. 

Stop! 
But  tfaoQ  heard  aught  of  Butler  t 

ULLO. 

Him  I  met: 
He  will  be  here  himielf  immediately. 
Butler  remain!  unahaken. 

[Illo  exiL    WALLEifiTEiN  if  following  hi 

COUNTCaS. 

Let  him  not  leave  thee,  sifter !  go,  detain  him ! 
There's  eome  mialbrtune. 

DDCHKS8  (dinging  to  kirn). 

Gracious  Heaven !  what  is  it  ? 

WALLKNSTXIN. 

Be  tranquil'  leave  me,  sister!  dearest  wife! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  naught  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.   These  fierce  spirili 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.   The  jdaintB  of  women 
HI  suit  the  scenes  where  men  must  act 

[He  if  going :  Tertskt  rebtnu. 

TSaTtKT. 

Ramain  here.    From  this  window  must  we  see  it 

WALLXNITEIlf  (fO  iMe  COUNTBU). 

Sister,  retire ! 

couirma. 
No-Hiever. 

WAIXKNBTXIN. 

Tki  my  wilL 
tniTKT  (JUad»  the  Countbsc  atiie,  and 
attenHon  to  tko  Dochus). 
nierasa! 


drawing  ker 


wjcmu. 
Sister,  come !  since  he  oonmiands  it 


SCENE  vn. 

WaLLENSTIIN,  TniTSKT. 

WALLENSTXUf  (Mepping  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then? 


There  are  strange  movemenn  among  all  the  troops. 

And  no  one  knows  the  cause.    Mysteriously, 

With  gloomy  silence,  the  several  corps 

Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  banners. 

Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threat'ning  movements ;  only 

The  Psppenheimers  still  remain  aloof 

In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLKlfSTEIIf. 

Does  Piceolomini  appear  among  them  f 

TEftTSKT. 

We  are  seeking  him :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

WALUCNSTEIlf. 

What  did  the  Aid-de-Camp  deliver  to  you  I 

TBBTSKT. 

My  regiments  had  dispatch'd  him ;  yet  once  mora 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLBiiamif. 
ftrt  frimM  aioBt  this  lamm  in  the  otmpf 


It  should  have  been  kept  secret  fiom  the  amy, 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 


0  that  thou  hadst  believed  me! 
Did  we  ooqjura  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gavest  him  thy  own  hones  to  flee  fiom  dies. 

WALLINSTEIN. 

The  old  tune  still !  Now,  once  for  all,  no  mora 
Of  this  suspidoo — it  is  doting  foUy. 

TIftTSKT.  • 

Tliou  didst  confide  in  Isolani  too ; 

And  lo!  he  was  the  fiiat  that  did  desert  thee. 

WALLBN8TE1N. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  al^ect  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  by ; 

1  never  reckon'd  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  fiom  msf 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  aU  his  life 
He  has  worshipp'd  at  the  gaming-table.    With 
My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  widi  nie. 
1  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stowU 
And  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  behokls  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks, 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 
As  the  free  bird  fiom  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  oflT  fiom  me : 
No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  nnthinlring  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  dieir  characten  on  the  smooth  forriiead. 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom*s  silent  depdi : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  ficame. 

TEETBKT. 

Tet  would  I  rsflier 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep-fiurow'd  oni 


SCENE  vm. 

WALLimmN,  TiRTBKT,  IlXO. 

ILLO  (wko  enten  agiUUed  with  rage). 
Treason  and  mutiny! 

TSaTSKT. 

And  what  further  nowf 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach*s  soldiers,  when  I  gave  the  orden 
To  go  off  guard — Mutinous  villains ! 

teetIkt. 

WeD! 

WALLEIVSTDN. 

What  followed? 

ILLO. 

They  refiised  obedience  to  Ami^ 

TERT8KT. 

Fire  on  them  instantly !  Give  out  the  order. 

WALLENBTKUf. 

Gently !  what  cause  did  they  assign  f 

ILLO. 

Noodier, 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  oiden  but 
liaHtonant  nenwral  PioookHwunL 
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WAUxnRsm  (m  a  eemmdmm  cf  tigomy). 


What?  Uowudwtf 


ILLO. 


He  tekOT  that  office  on  him  by  cwmmiMann, 
Under  agiHnamtal  of  the  Emperor. 


From  the  £mperoi^-4iew*et  thou,  Dukef 

ILLO. 

At  his  incitement 
The  Genereb  made  that  itealthy  flight^ 


Duke!  hear*tt  tboa f 

ILLO. 

Can£h  too,  and  Montecucuii, 

Are  mianng,  with  six  other  Generals, 

All  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 

Tliis  plot  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 

From  the  Emperor ;  but  'twas  finally  concluded 

With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation 

Some  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 

[Walun 8TBI1C  ainkg  down  into  a  ^air,  and  coven 
kis/oce, 

TIRTSKT. 

0  hadiA  thou  bat  believed  me ! 


SCENE  IX. 

To  them  enter  the  CoaNTua. 

couirrns. 

This  suspense, 
This  horrv]  iear — I  can  no  longer  bear  it 
For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me,  what  has  taken  place  ? 

ILLO. 

The  regiments  are  all  fiilling  off  fiom  us. 

TERTSKT. 

Octavio  Piccolomini  is  a  traitor. 

C0DNTI88. 

0  my  foreboding  !  [Ruthe$  out  of  iMe  room. 

TKRTiKT. 

Hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 
Now  seest  thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALLKNBTEIlf. 

The  stars  lie  not;  but  we  have  here  a  work 

Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 

The  science  is  still  honest :  this  folse  heart 

Forces  a  lie  on  the  truth-telling  hmven. 

On  a  divine  law  divination  rests ; 

Where  Nature  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumbles 

Out  of  her  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 

True,  I  did  not  suspect !  Were  it  superstition 

Never  by  such  suspidim  f  have  afihanted 

The  human  form,  O  may  that  time  ne'er  come 

In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  in/irmity. 

The  wildest  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 

into  whose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 

This,  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed : 

T  was  not  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 

A  bad  heart  triumph'd  o'er  an  honest  one. 

No  shield  received  the  stssssin  stroke ;  thou  plungest 

Thy  weapcm  on  an  unprotected  breast— 

AgBimrt  such  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X. 

To  thete  enter  Butlsr. 
TERTBKY  (  meeting  him). 


OknkdMre!  Butler!  Here  we've  stin  a  fiiead! 


WALLXNSTKur  (sieeto  him  with  ovtepreaduenme,  and 

embracee  him  with  warmth). 
Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade !  Not  the  son 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 
Than  a  friend's  countenance  in  such  an  hour. 

BUTLXR. 

My  General :  I  come— 

WALLRNSTEiN  {leaning  on  Sutler's  AoiJder^ 

Know'st  thou  already  ? 
That  old  man  has  betny'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say'st  thou  ?  Thirty  yean  have  we  together 
lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hardship^ 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drunk  from  one  l^at^ 
One  morsel  shared !  I  lean'd  myself  on  Ann, 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  fiuthful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love; 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  lus. 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knifo 
Slowly  into  my  heart 

[He  hides  hie  face  on  Sutler's  ftreoji 

BUTLER. 

Forget  the  fidse  one. 
What  is  yoai  present  purpose  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well  remember'd ! 
Courage,  my  soul !  I  am  still  rich  in  friends, 
Still  loved  by  Destiny ;  for  in  the  moment. 
That  it  unmiisks  the  plotting  hypocrite, 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  foithfid  heart 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more !  Think  not,  his  Ic 
Was  that  which  struck  the  pong :  O  no !  hit 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pang !  No  more  of  him ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honor'd  were  they  both. 
And  the  young  man — ^yes— he  did  truly  love  me, 
He — ^he — has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough. 
Enough  of  this — Swift  coiuisel  now  beseems  us, 
The  courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Pngne, 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  from  the  mutineers.    Quick,  then ! 
Dispatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Illo  iegmng. 

BUTLER  {detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Theoouriflv 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Ptague. 

BUTLER  {heduaing). 
Hem! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  now  ? 

BUTLER. 

You  do  not  know  it  f 


WALLENSTEIN. 
BUTLER. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  what  ? 

BUTLER. 

That 


Well? 


WALLBNfTKUf  (vtiA  eogoT  e^pecMfofi). 
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balraady  here. 

TEKTIKT  and  ILLO  {Ot  At  «IM  tmt). 

Already  here? 

WALLVNITEIN. 

My  eourier? 

BOTLDU 

For  ■ome  hoan. 

WALLBNITKIK. 

And  I  not  know  it  t 

BtTTLIR 

The  Mntiiieli  detain  him 
In  eiHlody* 

nxo  {akimpifig  wUk  Jd$  /ooO* 
Damnation! 

BUTUn. 

And  hia  letter 
Wai  broken  open,  and  ii  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp^ 

WALLBliaTBIN. 

You  know  what  it  containa  ? 


<^aeation  me  not ! 


BUTLKR. 
TK&T8KT. 

Illo!  alaiibr  ua. 


WALLSN9TKIN. 

Hide  nothing  from  me — ^I  ean  hear  the  worrt. 
Frague  then  it  loat    It  ia.    Confem  it  freely. 

BUTLXm. 

Tea !  Prague  it  loat    And  all  the  aeveral  regimenti 

At  Bndweiaa,  Tabor,  Bmnnau,  Konigingmtz, 

At  Brun  and  Znaym,  have  fomken  you. 

And  ta*en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.  YoutmU*,  with  Kinaky,  Tertaky, 

<nd  nio  have  been  aentenced. 

froiTBKT  and  Illo  exprett  alarm  and  fury. 
Wallknstxin  rtmaintjirm  and  ctjOecttd. 

WAUJENSTBXN. 

Tia  decided! 
Tia  well !  I  have  received  a  audden  cure 
From  all  the  panga  of  doubt :  with  ateady  atream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  flowa !  My  aoul  'a  aecure ! 
In  the  night  only  Friedland'a  atara  can  beam. 
Lingering  irreaolute,  with  fitful  feara 
I  drew  the  aword — *twaa  with  an  inward  atrife, 
While  yet  the  choice  waa  mine.  The  rourderoua  knife 
b  lifted  lor  my  heart!  Doubt  diaappeara! 
1  fight  now  ibr  my  head  and  for  my  life. 

[Exit  WAJLUCNrrxuc ;  tkt  ttktrt  ffHam  1dm. 


SCENE  XL 


oouitTBB  TK&T8KT  {joUtTt  fiom  a  mdt^room), 

I  can  endure  no  longer.  No ! 

[Lookt  around  her. 
Where  are  they  ? 
No  one  ia  here.   They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  thia  aore  anguiah  of  auapenae. 
4nd  I  muat  wear  the  outward  ahow  of  calmneaa 
Before  my  aiater,  and  ahut  in  within  me 
The  panga  and  agoniea  of  my  crowded  boaom. 
It  ia  not  to  be  borne.—- If  all  ahould  fail ; 
IP— if  he  moat  go  over  to  the  Swedea, 
An  empty-handed  fqgitiw*  and  not 
jUm  an  ally,  a  eovenanted  equal. 


A  proud  eommander  with  hia  army  following; 
If  we  moat  wander  on  fioro  land  to  land. 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  &llen  greatneaa 
An  ignominioiia  monument— But  no ! 
That  day  I  wUl  not  aee!  And  ooukl  himaelf 
Endure  to  atnk  ao  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  aee  him  ao  h>w  aunken. 


SCENE  xn. 

CouNTEia,  Ducmsa,  Thekul 

THKKLA  {endeavoring  to  hold  back  tik  DucBBij 
Dear  modier,  do  atay  here ! 

OUOHESa. 

No!  Here  ia  yet 
Some  frightful  myateiy  that  ia  hidden  from  me. 
Why  doea  my  aiater  ahun  me  f  Don't  I  aee  her 
Full  of  auapenae  and  anguiih  roam  about 
From  room  to  room  f— Art  thpu  not  full  of  toirarf 
And  what  import  theae  ailent  noda  and  geaturaa 
Which  atealthwiae  thou  exchangeat  with  her  7 


THKKLA. 


Noduog. 


Nothing,  dear  mother! 

DUCHKaa  (to  Ike  Cotnuncss). 

Siater,  I  will  know. 

COUlfTKSS. 

What  boota  it  now  to  hide  it  fiom  her  ?  Sooner 
Or  later  ahe  ^mttl  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it 
"Tia  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  mfirmity ; 
Courage  beaeeroa  ua  now,  a  heart  collect, 
And  exerciae  and  previoua  diacipline 
Of  fortitude.   One  word,  and  over  with  it ! 
Siator,  you  are  deluded.    You  believe, 
The  Duke  haa  been  deposed — ^The  Duke  ia  not 
Deposed — he  is 

THKKLA  {going  to  ike  CouirnEsC) 

What?  do  jrou  wish  to  kill  her? 

COUNTESS. 

The  Duke  is— - 

THKKLA  [tkrounng  ker  armt  around  ker  imolker). 

O  stand  firm!  atand  firm,  my  mother! 

COUlfTKSS. 

Revolted  ia  the  Duke ;  he  ia  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy ;  the  army  leave  him. 
And  aU  haa  fiulU 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

ScKNK— A  ipaeiout  room  in  ike  Dukk  op  FrntEDLANn's 

Pahee, 

(WALUCNSTKIN  in  armor). 
Thou  hast  gain'd  thy  point,  Octavio !  Once  more  am  I 
Almost  ss  fKendleaa  aa  at  Regeaaburg. 
There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  myself— 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  experience 
The  twiga  have  you  hew'd  ofl)  and  here  I  atand 
A  leafleaa  trunk.    But  in  the  aap  uithin 
Livea  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world 
May  aprout  forth  from  it.    Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myaelf  worth  an  army  to  you-4  alone ! 
Before  the  Swediah  stvsogth  your  troops  had  meUadi 
Beaida  tht  Lsch  sank  TiUy,  your  last  hope : 
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a,  lilwa  winaer  lomiic, 
iMlBW  poor,  and  at  Vieima 
jprnimee  did  Uie  Emperor  tmnbl*. 
»re  acaice.  fiir  atiU  the  muldtnde 
lock :  all  ejree  were  tora'd  on  me, 
er  in  dietiuw :  the  Emperor's  pride 
/  down  before  the  men  he  had 
net  riae,  and  with  creative  word 
brcea  in  die  desolate  camps, 
ike  a  god  of  war,  my  name 
igfatheworid.  The  drum  was  beat— and,  lo! 
tlM  work<diop  is  Ibrmken,  all 
the  old  iamiliar  kmg-loved  bannen; 
I  wood'Cboir  rich  in  melody 
quick  anraad  the  bird  of  wonder, 
;  his  throat  swells  with  his  magic  song, 
warlike  youth  of  Germany 
around  the  image  of  my  eagle, 
elf  the  being  that  1  was. 
Hil  that  builds  itself  a  body. 
Hand's  camp  will  not  remain  unfilled, 
t  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me— true ! 
aocoslom'd  under  me  lo  conquer, 
painst  me.    If  die  head  and  limbs 
rom  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 
liiest,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

(Illo  ojid  Tehtsky  enter). 
Hends !  Courage !  We  are  still  unvanqnirii'd ; 
footing  firm ;  five  regiments,  Tertsky, 
Nir  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops ; 
It  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  tOHOonow. 
stronger,  when  nine  yeari  ago 
forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 
er  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 


SCENE  n. 


rmif ,  Tllo,  Tcrtskt.  (TV)  Aem  eiUer  Vko- 
»,  wko  leads  Tkrtsxt  osacfe,  and  lottf  wUk 

TKaTiKT. 

they  want? 

WALxxwrnciN. 
What  now? 


Ten 

ipenheim  request  leave  to  address  you 
me  of  the  regiment 

va£Len8tkin  {ktutUy  to  Neumann). 

Let  them  enter. 

[Exii  NnmANN. 
This 
in  something.    Mark  you.   They  are  still 
and  may  be  won. 


SCENE  m. 

TiRTSKY,  Iixo,  Tkn  CinmASinns 
6y  on  Anspxssadb,*  imarch  up  amd  armngt 
iSBlset,  after  the  word  af  command^  m  one 
if  before  Ike  Dukk,  and  wmke  their  o&eisaaot. 
ahee  kiekatqf,  and  immediately  cdtera  A«s»> 
again), 

ANSmSADB. 

ont!  Present! 


iaferiorlBa 


ia  Gotms.  OWMisr.  s  loldisr 
■(  abert  the  wntiiwh.  1'Im  Gsnaaa  s 


IS 


WAUJUftmN  (after  kekoMnm  ikrmigk  them  wiA 
ejfe,  fo  C&e  AMsncssAOB). 
I  know  thee  weU.  Thou  art  out  of  Briiggin  in  Flan- 
ders :  thy  name  is  Mercy. 


Henry  Mercy. 

WALLBmmUJf. 

Tlioa  wert  cut  off  on  die  mardi,  sorrounded  fay 
the  Hessians,  and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  a  hon 
dred  and  eighty  men  through  their  thousand. 


T  was  even  so,  General ! 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  diis  gallaat 


f 


That  which  I  asked  for:  the  honor  to  serve  in  due 
corps. 

WALumsTBiN  (famtiig  lo  a  aeeomi), 
Tbtm  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  seiied  and 
made  booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenbnrg. 
SXCOMD  cmKAauKt. 
Yes,  General ! 

WALLBMaTBIN. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  axdiangod  WQidi. 
(A  paute).    Who  sends  you  ? 

ANSPESSADC 

Your  noUe  regiment,  the  Cuiraasienof  Pioookmiiu. 

WALUCIISTBIN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  leqnart, 
according  to  the  custom  of  service  ? 

ANSPCIBAOB. 

Because  we  would  first  know  wkom  we  aanra. 

WAUJENiniN. 

B^in  your  address. 

ANSPBssADB  (giving  Ike  word  cf  etmmmd^ 
Shoulder  your  arms ! 

WAi.UENflTUif  (haiumg  to  a  fUrd). 
Thy  name  is  Risbeck ;  Cokigne  is  thy  birdi-plaea. 

THIRD  cuimAiiiKa. 
Risbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLXNlTEIlf. 

It  waslhou  that  broughtest  in  die  Swedish  ooknal 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Niirembeig. 

THIAD  COTBAISIKB. 

It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALLKlflTEIN. 

Perfecdy  right!  It  was  diy elder brodier:  dwii  hadsl 
a  younger  brother  loo:  where  did  he  stay  f 

THIRD  CUIRAHISK. 

He  is  stationed  at  Olmiits  with  the  Imperial  amy- 

WALLBNSTBIN  (lo  Ike  AMSmSAD^ 

Now  then — begin. 

ANSPCBHADB. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
Commanding  us 

WALLBNtTBUf  (Mfem^pCuy  AtSl). 

WhocftMse  you? 


Every  coapaiiy 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot 

WALLKNSTBIN. 

Now!  fodie 


There  came  to  hand  a  lecier  fiom  the  Eaparar, 
Gomnanding  as  ooUeottvely,  from  thee 
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All  dntiflt  of  obedience  to  witiidrmw, 
BecaoM  thou  wert  en  enenif  and  tiaitor. 

WALLKItmUC. 

And  wliet  did  you  detennine  ? 

ANSmiADB. 

All  our  oomradei 
At  Bnunnau.  BudweiM,  Prague  and  Oimiiis,  have 
Obey'd  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Tbacano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.    But— but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  oountiy,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trump'd-up  Spanish  story  f 

[Witkwarwd^ 
Tliyself  shalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is. 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALLKNSTKIlf. 

Therein  I  racogniie  my  Phppenheimen. 

AlfSPESSADK. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

b  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Whidi  so  beeomes  thee,  which  the  £mpeior 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  f 

b  it  Ihy  pocpoae  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  T — 

We  will  stand  by  thee.  General !  and  guaranty 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  fiuthful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty. 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 

Than  sufler  thee  to  &iL    But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  saya,  if  it  be  true. 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  will  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Then  we  too  will  formke  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WALLKX9TEIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 


Tas,  or  no ! 


Tliere  needs  no  other  answer. 


WALLENITBIN. 

Yield  attention. 
Ton  *re  men  of  sense,  examine  for  younelves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  ^  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  jrou  honor 
Above  all  others,  sufler'd  you  to  reason ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  sudrage.— 

ANsraasAOK. 
Most  fiur  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 
To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidence 
Thou  hast  honor'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  fovor 
Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  see'st 
We  follow  not  the  common  herd.    We  will 
Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word— 
Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 
A  treason  which  thou  meditates! — that 
Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over      • 
To  the  enemy ;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLKlflTBIN. 

Ma.  ma  ara  tl^y  betraying.   The  Emperor 


Hath  aacrifieed  BM  to  By 
And  I  most  foil,  unleas  my  gallant  tnops 
Will  reacue  me.    See !  I  confide  in  yoa. 
And  be  your  hearts  my  strong-hold !   At  Ais  1 
The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 
This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  ia  oar 
Requital  for  that  murderoua  fight  at  Luiaa! 
For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 
The  halbert,  made  for  this  die  fitnan  earth 
Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  nei 
Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impanrioos: 
With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that 
Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  hii 
Yea,  our  whole  lift  was  but  one  readas 
And  homeless  as  the  stirring  wind,  <m9 
O'er  die  war>wasted  earth.  And  now,  even  i 
That  we  have  well-nigh  finish'd  the  haid  toi^ 
The  unthankful,  the  coise-laden  toil  of 
With  fiuthful  inde&tigable  arm 
Have  roH'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hiU, 
Behold !  this  .boy  of  the  Emperor's  bean  aiMf 
The  honors  of  tlie  peace,  an  eaey  priae ! 
He  *11  weave,  fomooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 
llie  olive-branch,  the  hard-eara'd  oroameni 
Of  this  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the 

ANsraasADC. 
That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it ! 
No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 
With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  firightful  wir. 
Thou  ledd'st  us  out  into  the  bkiody  field 
Of  death ;  thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  usl 
Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace— 
Shalt  share  with  us  the  firuiti  of  the  long  toil^ 

WALLK.HSTKIH. 

What  ?  Think  3rou  then  at  length  in  late  old  agt 
To  ergoy  the  fruits  of  toil  ?  Believe  it  not. 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  ond 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  roe,  and  all  of  as. 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peace, 
b  Austria's  uish ;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavor'd  after  peace,  therefore  I  fidl. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wean  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  world  t 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  still  win  new  domains. 
[Tke  Cuirataiert  exprett  agitadon  by  Ikeir  goMM 

Ye  *re  moved— I  set 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  wanaon! 
Gti  that  my  spirit  might  poasess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  armi^ 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noUe ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it. 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  virill  yoa 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  GeneraL 

[CoajScintM^ 
No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  fiiends ! 
The  Swedes  have  proflbr'd  us  assistance,  let  ns 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good-will. 
And  use  them  for  jrour  profit,  till  vre  both 
Carry  the  fote  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubibnt  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garland  on  her  head ! 

ANSPSnAOE. 

Tis  then  but  mere  appearances  wfaidi  thoo 
Dost  put  on  virith  the  Swede  f  Thou  It  not  befiiy 
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r  Wilt  not  tura  u  into  S#edMf 
\y  thing  which  we  detiie 
thee. 

WALLKlCmilf. 

What  care  I  for  die  Swedei  f 
1 1  bate  the  pit  of  hell, 
evidence  I  trust  right  mod 
a  to  their  homes  across  the  Baltic, 
onlf  ior  the  whole :  I  have 
leeds  within  me  for  the  miseriea 
groaning  of  my  fellow  Germans. 
»mmon  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
ot  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 
e  all  others,  that  I  whiiper  ye 
or  two  in  confidence ! 
•eady  for  full  fifteen  years 
h  has  continued  burning,  yet 
aose  of  conflict    Swede  and  German, 
atheran !  neither  will  give  way 
every  hand's  against  the  other, 
party,  and  no  one  a  judge, 
this  end  r  Where 's  he  that  will  unravel 
ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
It  asunder. 

am  the  man  of  destiny, 
ith  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it 


8C£N£  V. 

7b  CJkeis  snter  lAs  DOCHXM,  «Ao  rwskef  into  fAe  C%a»- 
&er.   Thskui  aiu2  lAe  Cooirma /oOow  Aer. 


SCENE  IV. 

To  tke$e  enter  Botlxr. 
BUTLER  ipattionatdy). 
b  is  not  right ! 

WALLBNBTEirr. 

What  is  not  right? 

BUTLBK. 

Is  injure  us  with  all  honest  men. 

WALLXlfSTKIir. 
BUTLKB. 

[t  is  an  open  proclamation 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Well,  well— but  what  is  it  t 


BUTLKB, 

iky*s  regiments  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle 

le  banners,  and  instead  of  it, 

i  aloft  thy  arms. 

caSADK  {flhntpdy  to  Ike  Cuimmeri). 

Right  about !  March ! 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

this  counsel,  and  accufMd  who  gave  it! 

[To  the  Ctdrastiere,  who  are  retiring. 
ren,  halt !  There 's  some  mistake  in  this ; 
will  punish  it  severely.    Stop ! 
ot  hear.  {To  Illo).  Go  after  them,  aarore 
them, 
them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  kurriei  out 
« headlong.    Butler!  Butler! 
ly  evil  genius :  wherefore  must  you 
it  in  their  presence  t  It  was  all 
my.  They  were  half  won,  those  madmen 
'  improvident  over-readiness— 
ime  is  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
>f  fiieiids  it  is  that  razes  me, 
le  hate  of  enemies. 


OAlbrecht! 
What  hast  thou  done  t 

wallenstdn. 

And  now  oomes  this  bende. 

COUNTBM. 

Forgive  me,  brother!  It  was  not  in  my  pcwmr. 
They  know  alL 

DUCHESS. 

What  hast  tboa  done  t 
COUNTESS  (to  Tebtskt). 
Is  there  no  hope?  Is  all  lost  ntterlyf 

tebtskt. 
All  lost    No  hope.    Prague  in  the  Emperor's  httwls, 
The  soldiery  have  ta'en  their  oaths  anew. 

COUNTESS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  off  too  t 

TEBTSKT. 

Where  can  he  bet  He's 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  fother. 

rTiiEKi*A  msAef  out  tato  tke  armM  of  her  mdhtr, 
Uding  her  face  in  her  bomm. 

DUCHESS  {infolding  her  in  her  armii. 
Unhappy  child!  and  more  unhappy  mother! 

WALLENSTEIN  (ositfe  tO  TeBTBKT). 

Quick !  Let  a  carriage  stand  m  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.    Scherfonbeif 
Be  their  attendant;  he  it  iaithfiil  to  us; 
To  Egra  hell  conduct  them,  and  we  fellow. 

[7b  Illo,  who  relmiu^ 

Thou  hast  xkA  brought  them  back  f 

ILLO. 

Hear'st  thou  the  uproar! 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimeis  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccoloroini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require:  for  they  affirm. 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him, 
Thev  will  find  means  to  fiee  him  with  the  swoid. 
'  [AUMand 

TEBTSKT. 

What  shall  we  make  of  thk? 


WAIX.EN8TEllf. 

Saidlnotsof 

0  my  prophetic  heart !  he  is  still  here. 
He  has  not  betrey'd  me— he  could  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  be 

StUl  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  mhat 

[Embracmg  Tarn 

Will  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

TEBTSKT. 

It  can't  be. 
His  father  has  betrey'd  us,  is  gone  over 
TV)  the  Emperor— the  son  could  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

THXKLA  iker  eye  fixed  on  Ike  door), 

llienheis!  •' 
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SCENE  VL 

Max.  Piooou>Miin. 


like  M  the  blind  irroeonciklile 

Fierce  element,  innpeUe  of  conpad. 

Thy  hevf  ■  wild  impiilM  only  dort  thoa  ftOofV.* 


Tee!  here  he  ie!  I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  houie,  and  Inxk 
In  amburii  lor  a  fayorable  moment : 
TUi  loitering,  thii  iuapenw  exoeeda  my  powen. 
[AdmmMMg  to  Thkkjla,  wko  hut  (Aroim  herteff 
vUo  her  mother* %  anna. 

Turn  not  thine  eyea  away.   O  look  upon  mm ! 
Conftaa  it  freely  before  all   Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it?  Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happ^— miaery,  hopelev  miaery, 
Needeth  no  evil !  BeneaOi  a  Ihoumnd  auna 
It  darea  act  openly. 

[Ht  obtervet  the  CocimaM  looking  on  Tiikkla 
with  exprttdomM  of  IriianpA. 

No. Lady!  No! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not    I  am  not  come 
To  atay :  to  bid  fiirewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  tfaia  I  come !  Tie  over !  I  muat  leave  thee ! 
TheUa,  I  muat— autjf  leave  thee !  Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.    I  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  tjrmpathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  ttiat  thou  doat  not  hate  me.  Sayittome,Thekla! 

[Qnupt  her  hand. 

0  God !  I  cannot  leave  thia  apoC — I  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  thia  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  diou  doat  aufler  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

fTliXKLA*  ovoi^'i^  kit  loQJfc,  pohUt  witk  her  hand 
toker  father.  Max.  iwmt  round  to  the  Uokk, 
wkomhBhttdnot  tiU then perceioed. 

Thou  here  ?  It  waa  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought 

1  truated  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  boaineas  is  with  her  alone.    Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart — 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  conoem'd. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Think*st  thou,  that,  fool-like,  I  ahall  let  thee  go. 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee  f 
Thy  fother  ia  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  thee  for  his  son«  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpoae  shall  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.    Think  not,  that  I  will  honor 
Tliat  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
He  mangled.   They  are  now  past  by,  thoae  hours 
Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.    Hato  and  vengeance 
Succeed — 't  is  now  their  turn — I  too  can  throw 
All  foelinga  of  the  man  aside-— can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father ! 

MAX.  (oobdly). 

"ntoo  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Hiou  know'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detain'd  ne  here,  that  too  thou  know'st 

[Thking  Thxxla  6y  the  hand. 

See,  Duke !  All — all  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  bleawd  spirits.    This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever — ^that  ooncema  not  thee. 
Indiflferent  thou  trampleat  in  the  dust 
Their  happineas,  who  moat  are  thine.   The  god 
Whom  tliim  doat  aarve^  is  no  benignant  daily. 


WALLSMmnr. 
Thou  art  deacribing  thy  own  fother'a  heart 
The  adder!  O,  the  charma  of  hell  o'erpower'd  ■ 
He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  aoul 
Still  to  and  fin  he  paas'd,  suspected  never ! 
On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  starry  heaven 
Did  mine  eyea  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 
In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded!  HkI  I  been 
To  Ferdinami  what  Octavio  waa  to  ««, 
War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  againat  him.    Na^ 
I  never  could  have  done  it   The  Emperor  was 
My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 
There  was  already  war  *twixt  him  and  me 
When  he  deliver'd  the  Commander'a  Staff 
Into  my  hands ;  for  there's  a  natural 
Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  auapicion ; 
Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 
And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  muidsa 
Tlie  future  generationa. 

MAX. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  fother.    Woe  is  me.  I  cannot ! 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place ;  one  a 
Dregs  after  it  the  other  in  doae  link. 


Q 


*  I  have  here  veotwed  to  «Miiit  i 
lime.  I  rev  that  I  aboald  not  hsve  d 
Una  libertr  more  rreqoendr.    It  is.  however, 
to  five  the  oriciml  with  a  literal  tianelBfina 

Weh  deoen.  dieaoT  Dieh  rmtnaa,  aa  Dish 
Die  lichre  Hutte  ihree  Gluekea  Mmmii. 
Gelockt  voD  Deioer  geisliichea  Geelah, 
Scbnell  aoTerbolll,  bei  nachllich  rtiller  WeOe 
Gchrta  to  dem  tticlMclien  Feueiechlando,  ladot 
8ieh  ana  mil  tobender  Gewalt,  nod  wag 
Treibt  iiber  alle  PflamuDffea  «ler  Meoadien 
Der  wilde  Strom  in  graiwender  Zenlisraag. 


WALLENSmif. 
Do  ■childerrt  Deinei  Vatera  Hers.   Wie  Da*s 
BeMhieibat,  to  iat'i  in  wioem  Einfeweido, 
In  dieeer  achwaraen  Heoehleia  Brnat  geatalM. 
O.  micb  bat  Ualtenkanat  tetcuaehi !    Mir 
Der  Abcrund  den  verileckteetea  der  Geiater. 
Den  Lufenkundigaten  herattf,  and  alelh*  iha 
Ala  Freund  an  meine  Seite.    Wer  vermag 
Der  HoBlle  Macht  so  widerslehn !   leh 
Deo  Baailiaken  aaf  an  meineoL  Buaea, 
Mit  meinem  Herxblat  nchrt  ich  ihn.  «r 
Bicb  achwelgeod  voll  an  meiner  Liebo  Briistaa, 
leh  hatte  nimroer  Argea  gegen  iha. 
Weit  oflen  Keaa  ich  dee  Gedankeoa  Thore, 
Und  warf  die  SchKiaael  wetaer  VoiaiclK  wag. 
Am  ScemeDhimmel.  etc. 

LITERAL  TBAKSLATIOlf. 
Alaa !  for  those  who  plaee  their  eoofideoca  on  thesb  a 
thee  lean  the  aecore  hut  of  their  fortnoa,  alhuad  hf  tig 
pitable  form.  Buddenlj,  miexpeetedlr.  in  a  momast  i 
night,  there  ia  a  fermentation  in  the  treaeherooa  ffolf  of  I 
diaebargea  itaelf  with  raging  force,  and  awaj  over  al  Iki 
tationa  of  men  drirea  the  wild  atream  in  fnchtflii  deivaS 
Wallmuteim.  Thou  art  portraying  thj  fathar*a  haarti  S 
deaeribeat.  erenao  ia  it  ahaped  ia  hb  entraih,  in  this  blsfll 
erite*a  braaat  O.  the  art  of  bell  baa  deoetvod  me  *  The 
aent  op  to  roe  the  moat  apolted  of  the  apiriia,  the  moat  dk 
liea,  and  plaeed  him  aa  a  friend  by  my  aide.  Who  mai 
atand  the  power  of  holl  1  I  took  the  haaiKalt  to  nay  hoaos 
my  heart'a  blood  I  oooriah'd  him ;  ha  aoekod  himealf  gk 
the  breaata  of  my  love.  I  never  harbored  ovU  towardi 
wide  open  did  I  leave  the  door  of  my  thonglitB ;  1  threw 
the  key  of  wiae  foraaight  Inlht  stany  hsavsa»«lew—V 
a  diOeaky  b  bsliavii«  tUstohava  bssn  wriosa  kv  Mi 
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re  innocmit;  how  have  we  fidlen 

arde  of  miihap  and  guilt  ? 

.  have  we  been  faithleM  t  Wherefore  mut 

deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 

vo  &then  twine  like  terpenti  round  ua  t 

Why  moat  our  frthen* 
arable  hate  rend  in  anmder 
)  each  other? 

WALLEMSTKIN. 

Maz^  remain  with  me. 
ot  from  me,  Mai.!  Hark!  I  will  tell  thee-~ 
m  at  Prague,  our  winter-quarteri,  thou 
ught  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy, 
tocoalom'd  to  the  German  winten ; 
1  was  fraien  to  the  heavy  coUns ; 
oldst  not  let  them  go. — 
me  did  I  take  thee  in  my  amn, 
I  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
f  nurw,  no  woman  could  have  been 

to  thee;  I  was  not  ashamed 
•  thee  all  little  offices, 

strange  to  me ;  I  tended  diee 
«tum*d ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open'd, 
«  in  my  arms.    Since  then,  when  have  I 
ly  feelings  towards  thee  7  Many  thousands 
wde  rich,  presented  them  with  lands ; 
d  them  with  dignities  and  honors ; 
re  I  Ufoed :  my  heart,  myself,  I  gave 

They  all  were  aliens:  thou  wert 
1  and  inmate.*  Mai.!  Thou  canst  not  leave 

me; 

t  be ;  T  may  not,  will  not  think 
I.  can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

O  my  God ! 

WALUUCSTKIN. 

I  have 
-sostainM  thee  from  thy  tottering  childhood, 
y  bond  is  there  of  natural  love  ? 
man  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me  Y 
Be,  Max. !  What  did  thy  fether  for  thee, 
too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty  Y 
U  Ibnake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor ; 
■eward  thee  with  a  ptetty  chain 
with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  reward  that ; 
die  fiiend,  the  &ther  of  thy  youth, 
the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
king  worth  to  thee. 

MAX. 

O  God !  how  can  I 
wise  ?  Am  T  not  forced  to  do  it, 
—my  duty — honor — 

WALLXNITXIlf. 

How?  Thy  duty  Y 
ivhom  ?  Who  art  thou  ?  Max. !  bethink  thee 
ties  mayst  thou  have  ?  If  I  am  acting 
al  part  toward  the  Emperor, 
srime,  not  thine.    Dost  thou  belong 
own  self?  Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
Ihou,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world, 
hy  actions  thou  shouldst  plead  free  agency? 


spoor  and 
»f  tfcs  oricinal — 
0isslU 


at 


FraaidliBgs, />«  want 
Isuns. 
■■iathsbsstslylsof 

RS 


On  me  thou *rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor; 

To  obey  aie,  to  belong  to  me,  this  is 

Thy  honor,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee ! 

And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  livest 

And  hast  thy  dwelling,  fiom  its  orbit  starti. 

It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Thou  It  foUow  it,    Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onwaid 

Together  with  his  ring  and  all  his  moons. 

With  little  guilt  stopp*st  thou  into  this  contest , ' 

Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise  the*. 

For  that  thou  beld*st  thy  friend  more  worth  to  that 

Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 

For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 

Aflbction  and  fidelity  the  sutgect's. 

Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 

The  fiuvoisr  high  Areturus.  Afost  securely 

Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty — let 

The  pilot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole^tar. 


SCENE  vn. 

To  Ikete  enter  Nkwmann. 

WALLKlfBTBIll. 

What  now? 

MBWMANN. 

The  Piappenheimen  are  disoioimtod» 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  detormined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  stonn  the  house,  and  firaa 
The  Count,  their  colonel 

WAJLUCNSTtlN  (tO  TeRTBKT). 

Have  the  cannon  planted. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot 

[ExUTKKmx 
Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand!  Go,  Neumann ! 
Tis  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment. 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Neumann  exit  Illo  jfept  (o  Ae  mimitm 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 

ILLO  (ol  the  witidow). 
Hell  and  perdition ! 

WALUBN8TEIN. 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roof's  imooyer'd  t 
They  level  at  this  house  the 


iLLa 
They  are  making  preparations  now  to  fire  on  us. 

DUCHESS  AND  COUNTEH. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX  (to  WaLLBNSTBIN). 

Let  me  go  to  them ! 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Not  a  Step! 
MAX.  (pointing  to  Tkekla.  and  the  Duchem). 
But  their  life!  Thine! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  tidings  bring'st  thou,  Taitdqrt 


SCENE  VHL 
To  tkem  TntTncT  (rscanwig). 

TEaTiKT. 

Mesnge  and  greeting  from  our  fiuthfol 
ardor  nay  no  knger  be  cuibM  in. 
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T^sy  entrett  penniMOO  to  comiMiioe  the  attack. 
And  if  thoa  wooklat  but  give  the  word  of  ooMt, 
T^ey  oould  now  charge  the  enemj  m  lear, 
Into  the  oitf  wedge  them,  and  with 
(yerpower  them  in  the  narrow  itreeli. 


ILLO. 


Lei  not  their  ardor  cool.   The  loldiery 

Of  Butler's  corps  stand  by  us  faithfully ; 

'We  are  the  greater  number.    Let  us  charge  diem, 

And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt 

WALLXNSTEIir. 

Whal?  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaugfater, 

And  brother-killing  Discord,  fire-eyed. 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  rage  ? 

Shall  the  decision  be  deliver*d  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader? 

Here  is  not  nxxn  for  battle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well  let  it  be !  I  have  kmg  thought  of  it. 

So  let  it  bunt  then! 

[TWiu  to  Max. 
Well,  how  is  it  with  thee  ? 
Wilt  Ihon  attempt  a  heat  with  me.    Away ! 
Hiou  art  free  to  ga    Oppose  thyself  to  me, 
Fkoot  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
TlMA'rt  skilled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

underme, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent. 
And  never  hadst  thou  fiurer  opportunity 
To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

COimTBH. 

Is  it  then, 
Oin  it  have  come  to  this  ? — ^What!  Cousin,  cousin ! 
Have  you  the  heart  t 

MAX. 

Tlie  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilsen 

l^ue  to  the  £mperor,  and  tlus  promise  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.    More  than  this  no  duty 

Requires  of  me.    I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 

Unless  oompell'd ;  for  though  an  enemy. 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[TWorcporff^caimon.  luA  and  Tektmy  hurry 
(o  Ikt  wmdmo. 


What's  that t 


WALLEMSmif. 

TBETaxr. 
Hefidls. 

WA  LUMSTKIlf . 

Falls!  whot 

lULO. 

Tiefonbach's  corps 
Diwdiarged  the  ordnance. 

WALLBIVSTIIN. 

Upon  whomt 

IIXO. 

On  Neumann. 
Toor  messenger. 

WALLBNtTKIN  (gtortitl/f  Up). 

Ha!  Death  and  HeU!  I  virill— 

TmTBKT. 

Ezpose  thyself  to  dieir  blind  ftemy  t 

DUCHBM  and  comrrBM. 

No! 
For  God's  sake,  no! 


ILLO. 

Not  yet,  my  Ganeml ! 


OihoUhim!  hold  him! 

WAIXBVflmil. 

Leavi 

MAX. 

Do  it  not; 
Nor  yet !  This  nUh  and  bkiody  deed  has  thrown  1km 
Into  a  frsnsy-fii— alk>w  them 


WALLXN8TEIN. 

Away!  too-long  already  have  I  loitor'd. 
They  are  erobolden*d  to  these  outrages. 
Beholding  not  my  face.    They  shall  b^iold 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 

Are  they  not  my  troops  ?  Am  I  not  their  General, 
And  their  long-fear'd  commander!  Let  me  see, 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
That  countenance,  which  was  their  sun  in  battle! 
From  the  balcony  (mark !)  I  show  myself 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-swoln  conent 
Shrinks  back  into  Uie  old  bed  of  obedience. 
[Exit  Walle.nstein:  Illo,  Tkrtbkt,  tmd  Bona 
fclhm. 


SCENE  DL 


CocTNTXSs,  DucHXSs,  Max.  tttti  TmEKLA. 

COUNTESS  (to  the  DucHxas). 
Let  them  but  see  him — there  is  hope  sdO, 


DUCUK9B. 


Hope !  I  have  none ! 

MAX.  (usho  during  the  hut  $cau  ha$  heem  ilaniiagtt§ 
dittance  in  a  vieUtU  struggle  of  feelingM^  admoeti. 

This  can  I  not  endure. 
With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither. 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unUamable 
To  my  own  conscience—and  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorred,  a  hard  inhuman  being; 
Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love ! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  thu  sore  angniA, 
Whom  I  with  one  word  canmake  happy — O! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
Make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 
My  soul 's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track.    O,  well  and  truly 
Didst  thou  say,  fother,  I  relied. too  much 
On  my  own  heart    My  mind  moves  to  and  fn>-» 
1  know  not  what  to  do. 

C0UNTI88. 

What!  you  know  nott 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you f  0!  then  I 
Will  toll  it  yow.    Your  fother  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us — he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  life,  has  plunged  us  aU 
In  misery — and  you  *re  his  son !  Tis  your's 
To  make  the  amende — Make  you  the  son's  fideHly 
Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccolomini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  in&my,  a  common  form  of  cuning 
To  the  posterity  of  Walleiwtein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  I  dare  ftllowt 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  iny  heart    We  all 
But  utter  what  our  passJoiMHB  wiAea  diOrta; 
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angel  would  descend  fiom  HeaTen, 
t  for  me  the  right,  the  unoorrnpied, 
re  hand  fiom  the  pure  Fount  of  Light, 

[Hi*  eyei  glamee  on  Thkkul 
tr  angel  seek  1 7   To  this  heart» 
terring  heart,  wiU  1  submit  it ; 
hy  love,  which  has  the  power  to  bleai 
f  man  akme,  averted  ever 
diaquieted  and  guilty — canal  thou 
ne,  if  I  stay  7  Say  that  thou  canst, 
the  Duke's 

couNmt. 
Think,  nil 


MAX. 


nt  thou/ee2sit 


Think  nothmg,  Thekk ! 


couimst. 

Think  upon  your  iadier. 

MAX. 

question  thee,  as  Friedland's  daughter. 

beloved  and  the  unerring  god 
y  heart,  I  question.    What's  at  stake? 
her  diadem  of  royalty 
won  or  not — that  might'st  thou  think  oo. 
d,  and  his  soul's  quiet,  are  at  stake ; 
ne  of  a  thousand  gallant  men, 

all  follow  me ;  shall  I  forswear 
and  duty  to  the  Emperor  ? 
1  1  send  into  Octavio's  camp 
icadal  ball  7  For  when  the  ball 
ts  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight, 
Miger  a  dead  instrument! 
I  spirit  passes  into  it, 
iging  furies  seize  possession  of  it, 
1  sure  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way. 

TUEKLA. 

MAX.  (intemqding  her). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  either,  T%ekla. 
and  thee.    To  thy  noble  heart 
lest  duty  might  appear  the  highest 
An,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act 
m  my  childhood  to  thn  present  hour, 
lat  the  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
k  too,  how  my  frther  has  repaid  him. 
le  the  free  lovely  impulses 
lality,  the  pious  friend's 
stiachment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
Iderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
ves  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them, 
ipon  the  balance,  all — then  speak, 
hy  heart  decide  it 

tiiiklX. 

O,  thy  own 
g  ago  decided.    FoUow  thou 
rt's  first  feeling—^ 

COUNTISt. 

Oh!  Ul-iatMl 


THXKLA. 

ible,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 
ch  thy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 
id  seiae  with  instant  impulse  f  Go^ 
r  duty !  I  should  ever  love  thee, 
r  tlam  hadst  diosea,  I^Mtt  wouhfat 
acted 


Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee— but  repentanca 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  soul's  ikir  peace. 


hky 


ThanI 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part  fitxn  thee! 

THKKUk. 

Being  ftithfiil 

To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me : 

If  our  frtes  part,  our  hearts  remain  imited. 

A  Moody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 

The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 

But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses    Go ! 

Quick !  quick !  and  separate  thy  righteous  causa 

From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one ! 

The  curse  of  Heaven  Ues  upon  our  head: 

'Tis  dedicate  to  ruin.    Even  me 

My  fother's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perditioiL 

Mourn  not  for  me  : 

My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  ckufu  her  in  hi»  anu  in  estretm  tmittkm* 
There  it  heard  from  behind  the  Seem  atrnd, 
wild,  Umg<onthmed  cry,  Vivat  Fkboinan- 
ncTS,  acccmpanied  htf  wariihe  buirmmeniM. 
Max  and  Thekla  remain  withoat  wuliam 
in  each  olher'a  embracee. 


SCENE  X. 
7b  them  enter  TsaTiKY. 
oouNTiie  (meeting  him). 
What  meant  that  cry  f  What wm  it! 

TUITIKY. 


Allisloat! 


oouimaa. 
What!  they  regarded  not  his  countenance? 


TUlTiKT. 


Twas  all  in  vain. 


They  shouted  Vivat ! 

TlftTlKY. 

TodieEmpciOff 

COUMTUi. 

The  truton! 

TBRT8KY. 

Nay !  he  was  not  once  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.    Soon  aa  he  began. 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instrumenti 
They  drown'd  his  words.    But  here  he  coonea. 


SCENE  XL 


7b  theee  enter  WAixuctTEur,  aeeo&^amed  hy  Illo 

andBoTLEM. 

WALLKNSTEiif  (Of  kt  tntert). 

Tertaky! 

TSaTIKY. 

My  General  f 

WALLKNimN. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themaelvaa 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  [Exit  Tniisr* 

Butler! 


Tas^  lay  GaiiMiL 
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WALLENITEIN. 

The  Governor  at  Egn  h  your  friend 
And  oountryman.    Write  to  him  inatantly 
By  a  pott-oourier.    He  mmt  be  advised, 
liiat  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  111  yoiuself,  your  regiment  with  yon. 

BUTLUU 

It  diaU  be  done*  my  General ! 

Wallenstkin  {tiepi  between  Max.  and  Thkkla,  who 
have  remained  during  Ikis  time  in  each  other*  § 


'). 


Ffeit! 


MAX. 


OGod! 
iCuirastiere  enter  with  drawn  tworde,  and  aeaemiie  m 
the  badc-grottnd.  At  the  eame  time  there  are  heard 
from  bdiw  mum  limited paeaages out  t^thePi^ 
penheim  Mareh^  which  aeem  to  addreee  Max. 
WALLXNSTKIN  (to  the  Cuirauiert), 
Here  he  ii,  he  ia  at  liberty :  I  keep  him 
No  kmger. 

[He  tumt  oany,  and  elands  $o  that  Max.  cannot 
pa$M  by  him  nor  approoA  the  PaiNCXSS. 

MAX. 

Thou  know'st  that  I  have  not  yei  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert, 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  away  from  me !  O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  uid  honor'd  countenance. 

[Max.  aUempt*  to  take  hie  hand,  but  i*  repelled; 
he  tumt  to  the  Countess. 
b  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  ibr  me  f 

[The  CouifTBSS  turns  away  from  him  ,*  he  turns 
to  the  Duchess. 
My  mother' 

DUCHESS. 

Go  where  duty  calls  you.    Haply 
The  tune  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

Tou  give  me  hope ;  you  would  not 
Sufler  me  wholly  to  despair.    No !  no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery — ^Thanks  to  Heaven 
That  offen  me  a  means  of  ending  it 

[7^  mUitary  music  begins  again.  The  stage  fSls 

mere  said  more  with  armed  men.   Max.  sees 

Butler,  and  addresses  him. 
And  yon  here,  Colonel  Butler — and  will  you 
Not  follow  me  ?    Well,  then !  remain  more  fiuthfiil 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  j^urself 
To  Uie  Emperor.    Come,  Butler !  promise  me, 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you'll  be 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  ^ades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  fiuthfril  eye  of  friendship, 
And  those  whom  here  I  see — 

[Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  and  Butler. 

ILLO. 

Go— seek  for  traitors 
In  Galas*,  in  your  fiuher*s  quarters.    Here 
Is  only  one.    Away !  away !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight!  Away! 

[Max.  attempts  once  more  to  approadi  Thekla. 
wallenstuji  pteveniM  Ami.   Max.  starndsX 


hi^ 


nrssolacle,  and  m  t^pparenA  anguisL 
sMon  ftaie  the  stage  fSU  wure  ami 
the  home  sound  from  hdow 
louder,  and  each  time  after  a  shorter 
ud, 

MAX. 

Blow,  bk>w !  O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  tranpelik  ' 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  hera. 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast!  What  purpose  yoal 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place !  Beware^ 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation. — Do  it  not! 
Ye  may  repent  it ! 

[  The  stage  is  entirely  filed  with  armed  men 
Yet  more!  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  down! 
Think  what  ye're  doing.    It  is  not  well  done 
To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader; 
You  tear  me  from  my  happineas.    Well,  tiiaii^ 
I  dedicate  ]rour  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 
For  your  own  ruin  yoa  have  cliosen  me : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  peririk 
[He  turns  to  the  back-ground,  there  ensues  a  atd 
den  and  violent  movement  among  Ae  Cmns 
tiers;  they  surround  him,  and  carry  him  t/ 
in  wild  tumult  Wallenstein  remains  it^- 
movable.    Thekla  sinks  into  her  mtAe^% 
arms.     The  curtain  falls.    The  mnsie  ^^ 
comes  loud  and  overpowering,  and  pastm 
into  a  complete    war-march— the  oreletfni 
Joins  it — and  continues  during  Ae 
between  the  second  and  third  ^rft. 


I 


ACTin. 

SCENE  I. 
Scene — The  Burgomaster's  House  at  ^m, 
BUTLER  (Just  arrived). 
Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Friedland !  and  no  farther!  From  Bohemia 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traversed  the  sky  awhile. 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  forsworn  the  ancient  eolon^ 
Blind  man !  yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient  foitanea. 
Profiiner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow-citiieni 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.  Friedhmd,  bewan^ 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee— 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  noC ! 


SCENE  n. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 


GORDON. 

Is  it  you  f 
How  ray  heart  sinks!  The  Duke  a  fugitive  tiailor! 
His  princely  head  attainted !  0  my  God ! 

BUTLER. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  yoa 
By  a  post-courierf 

GORDON. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  to  it 
Open'd  the  strong-hold  to  him  without  scruple^ 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  foifiTe  me ;  whea  even  now  I  mw 
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9  bimi^  WBf  KfiiplM  ncoaunenoed. 

not  like  an  •ttamMl  mui, 
own  did  Friedknd  make  hit  entnuioe ; 
Bd  m^iMtf  beun'd  from  hii  brow, 
W  ■■  in  the  dayt  when  all  wm  right, 
ceive  fiom  me  the  eooounti  of  oflioe. 

tbet  &Uen  ptide  leem  ooodetoeoMO : 
Dg  end  with  dignitjr  the  Duke 
every  ajrUable  of  epprobetion, 
n  praiM  a  lervant  who  has  done 

and  no  mora. 

BOTLEB. 

Til  all  predidy 
led  in  my  letter.    Friedland 

the  army  to  the  enemy,  x 

Iged  himMlf  to  give  up  IVagae  and  Egia. 
epoit  the  regimenti  all  fiMiook  him, 

eicepted  that  belong  to  Terliky, 
ich  have  IbUow'd  him,  aa  thou  hart  weo. 
tenoe  of  attainder  ii  pam'd  on  him, 
try  loyal  mlgect  ii  required 

him  in  to  jortice,  deed  or  living. 

GOEDON. 

r  to  the  Emperor — Such  a  noble ! 

high  talenti !  What  ii  human  greatneHf 
mid,  this  can't  end  happily, 
bt,  his  greatnem,  and  this  obscure  power 

a  cover'd  pifc-fidl.  The  human  being 
t  be  trusted  to  sell^vemmenL 
ar  and  written  law,  the  deep-trod  ftot-mariu 
ent  custom,  are  all  necessary 

>  him  in  the  road  of  ftith  and  duty, 
hority  intrusted  to  this  man 
exampled  and  unnatunU. 

d  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 
proadsoulunlearo'dsubmisMn.  Woeiame; 
I  for  him !  for  where  he  foil,  I  deem 
one  stand  firm.   Alas !  dear  General, 
mr  lucky  mediocrity 
e'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 
angerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 
leart  of  such  a  man. 

BUTLXB. 

Spare  your  lamenli 
need  sympathy ;  for  at  this  present 
ill  mighty,  and  still  formidaUe. 
redes  aidvance  to  Egra  by  forced  mardies, 
ickly  will  the  junction  be  acoomplish'd. 
iHt  not  be !  The  Duke  must  never  leare 
eng-hold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
1  life  and  honor  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
nr  asflstance  'tis  on  which  I  calculafe. 

GOBDON. 

[  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
is  .hand  I  received  this  dignity, 
himself  intrust  this  strong-hold  to  me, 
I  am  now  required  .to  make  his  dungeon, 
nltems  have  no  will  of  our  own : 
le,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
hit  impuiw  of  his  human  nature. 

>  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
loe  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at! 

BUTLXB. 

bC  it  not  affliet  you,  that  your  power 
mscribed.    Much  liberty,  -•~*  — i»t 
BOW  path  of  dn^  is 


OOBDOlf. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  yoa  sayf 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands ; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  from  durt 

[H^  a  sly  glamee  on  BtrnXE. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  durt 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  )ret  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  pnrrhasad 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour 


BUTLBB. 


Here 's  one,  I  see. 


GOBDON. 

I  have  eqjoy'd  from 
No  grace  or  fovor.    f  could  afanort  doubt. 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.    For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  dirtance  from  him ;  and  when  fini 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me. 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  dn^. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence. 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  foalty  H-as  firrt  delivered 

BUTLXB. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him  f 

GOBDON  (pottSfs  r^/Ucdng — then  a  in  deep  d^jeetimi$ 
If  it  be  so—if  all  be  aa  you  say — 
f f  he  've  betiay'd  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  die  enemjr— 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  the  same  period ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BITTLXB. 

I  have  heard  so 

GOBDON. 

Tis  fidl  thirty  yean  since  th«k 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenslein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severo 
Beyond  his  years :  his  dreams  wero  of  great  otgeeli. 
He  walk'd  amidrt  us  of  a  silent  spirit. 
Communing  with  himself;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendor 
His  soul  reveal'd  itself^  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  each  odier, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  wera  craxiness. 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BOTLXB. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  follen  asleep 

And  rose  up  free  fiom  injury  ?  From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betray'd  clear  marks 

Of  a  distemper'd  fimcy. 

GOBIWN. 

He  became 
Doubtless  mora  seU^nwrapt  and  melancholy ; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.    Alarvellously 
His  marvelknis  preservation  had  transform'd  him 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  aa  if  he  wera 
TmipaMe  rf  iliiaiBf  if  foil  • 


IM 
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He  nn  alone  the  unsteady  rope  of  life. 

Bat  now  oar  dettiniet  drove  ua  aaunder ; 

He  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  of  greatneM, 

Waa  Coant,  and  Prince,  Duke-regent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  ia  all,  all  thi«  too  little  for  him; 

He  atretchea  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown. 

And  planges  in  anfathomable  ruin. 


BUTLEK. 


No  more,  be  comes. 


SCENE  IIL 


7b  fAeaeenler  WALLENSTEiif,  tn  comoertatUm  with  the 
BumooMArrxR  <f  Egm, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yoa  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.    I  aee, 
Te  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arma. 
Why  the  half  eagle  only  ? 

BUKGOMABTKR. 

We  were  free, 
But  for  theae  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remained  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Therefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell'd  till  the  empire  ranaom  us, 
IF  ever  that  should  be. 

WALLXN8TKIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.    Lend  your  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be  ? 

BUBOOMABTEB. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.  The  garrison 
lives  at  our  costs. 

WALLXNSTBUf. 

I  wiU  relieve  yoo.   Tell  me. 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  f 

[The  BuBQOMASTBB  hetUoieM. 
Tes,  yes ;  I  know  it    Many  lie  concealed 
Within  these  walb—Confess  now— you  yourself 

[FixeM  hueyeoH  him.  The  BuaooMASTKB  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been  long  ago  expellM  the  empire.    Trust  m»-» 
Mass-book  or  Bible — 'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  worid  has  had  sufficient  proof 
I  built  a  church  for  the  reform'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.    Harkye,  Burgomaster ! 
What  is  your  name  f 

BUBOOMASTKB. 

Ptehhalbel,  may  it  pleoae  yon. 

WALLKlffTEIN. 

Harkye? 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Ikying  hie  hand  m  the  Buboomabtkb'b  tkovUer 
with  a  cerioiH  tdemmity. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fbUifanent,  Burgomaster ! 
The  high  will  ftU.  the  low  wUl  be  exalted. 
Harkye  !  But  keep  it  to  yourself!  The  end 
Ap|«oachea  of  the  Spanish  double  mooarchT^ 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.  Yott  saw 
Th9  tfarae  moona  that  appeared  at  once  in  die  Hmtml 


BUBOOMASTKB. 

With  vronder  and  affiigfat! 

WALLSMBnmR. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  tranaform  themaelves  to  bloody 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  reBHun'd 
Steady  and  dear. 

BCBGOMABTBB. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Tnrka. 


II- 


r= 


' 
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WAU.EN9TEIN. 

The  Turks !  That  all'f— I  tell  yon,  that  two 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Obmrving  Gonon  timi^tarUL  \* 
I'foith, 
Twaa  a  amart  cannonading  diat  vre  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  joumey'd  hitherward ; 
Twas  on  our  left  hand.    INd  you  hear  it  heref 

OOBDON. 

Distinctly.  The  wind  brought  it  from  the  Soodk 

BUTLCB. 

It  seem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or  from  NeostadL 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  likely.  That 's  the  route  the  Swedes  are  takingi 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  7 

OOBDON. 

Not  (pute  two  hondrsd 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalida. 

WALLKNSTEIIC. 

Good!  And  how  many  in  the  vale  of  Jochim. 

OOBDON.. 

Two  hundred  arqnebusiers  have  I  aent  thillMr, 
To  fortify  the  posts  againat  the  Swedea. 

WALLENSTSnt. 

Good !  I  commend  your  fbreaght  At  die  waUm  Hi 
You  have  done  somewhat ! 

GOBDON. 

Two  additional  battttiai 
I  cmiaed  to  be  run  up.    They  were  needed. 
The  Rhinegrave  presws  hard  upon  ua.  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  have  been  watchful  in  your  Emperor's  senrios 
I  am  content  with  jrou,  lieutenant-ColoneL 

[7\>BirrLnu 
Release  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

\To  GOBDOI 
Governor,  in  your  foithful  hands  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 


SCENE  IV. 
To  Ikeee  enter  Count  Tebtbkt. 

TEBT8KT. 

Joy,  General ;  joy !  I  bring  you  welcome 

WALLBNBTEIN. 

And  what  may  they  be  ? 

TEBT8KY. 

There  has  been  an  engageiiMil 
At  Neustadt ;  die  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory. 


fVom  whenee  did  yon  BaeeiTa  the  imelbgHkoa  t 
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in  from  Tincheiiwil  eooTejr'd  it 
mriae  did  die  fight  begin ! 
M  ImperieliHi  from  Fechau 
heir  way  into  the  SwediA  camp; 
ide  oontinued  full  two  houn ; 
left  dead  upon  the  field  a  dMonnd 
together  with  their  Colonel ; 
1  thie  he  did  not  know. 

WAIXKNSTEIN. 

How  came 
nym  at  Neostadt  f  Akringer, 
y,  stood  nxty  miles  from  there. 
*  force  collects  at  Fraoenberg. 
)t  the  full  complement   Is  it  possible, 
erchance  had  ventured  so  fiur  onward  f 
• 

TCRTSKT. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
nes  Illo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


aOBSOR. 


SCENE  V. 
To  Ikue  enter  Illo, 

ILLO  {to  WaLLINSTKIN). 

Hike !  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 

mTSKT  (eagMy). 
ig  confirmation  of  the  victory  f 

ALLXNtTEiN  (fll  ihe  §ame  time). 
be  bring  7  Whence  comes  he  ? 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhinegiaye. 
le  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 

Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
t  did  Max.  Piocolomina 
lelf  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 
a  fight  took  place !  o*erpower'd  by  numbers 
iheimers  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallenstkin  ahudderB  and  terns  pale, 
ead  on  the  field. 

IV8TKIN  {after  a  pause,  in  a  low  voice), 
le  messenger?  Conduct  me  to  him. 

^irsTEiN  ie  going,  when  Lady  Nkubrunn 
takes  into  the  room.  Some  Servants  foUmo 
sr,  and  run  across  Ike  stage. 

IfKUUUNN. 

>! 

>  and  TKHTSKY  {at  Ae  same  time). 
What  now? 

NKUBRUNN. 

The  Princess! 

WALLENSTKIN  and  TERTSKY. 

Does  she  know  it  ? 
IRUNN  {at  tMe  same  time  with  them). 
g!     [Hurries  of  the  stage,  when  Wallen- 
8TEIN  and  'AMTtKYfttUow  her. 


SCENE  VL 
Butler  and  Gordon. 

GORDON. 


lY 


lUTLER. 

She  has  kst  the  man  die  knred— 
eokmiini,  who  AH  in  the  battla. 


UnftrtonateLady! 


You  have  heard  what  Illo 
Reporteth,  that  die  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  marching  hitharwaid. 

GORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it 

BUTLER. 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  &f9 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  ganisoa 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

GORDON. 

*Tis  erenso. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  fiiroe 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 

GORDON. 

I  grant  it 

BI7TLER. 

Soon  die  numbers  wonld  disarm  im^ 
And  liberate  him. 

GORDON. 

It  were  to  be  feared. 

BITTLER  {defter  a  pause). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  ibr  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  mjrself  for  his. 
Most  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  wiU, 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why--death  makes  all  things  certain ! 

GORDON. 

Butler!  WhalY 
Do  I  understand  you?  Gracioaa  God!  You  couli^ 

BUTLER. 

He  must  not  live. 

GORDON. 

And  jfOM  can  do  the  deed ! 

BUTLER. 

Either  you  or  L    This  morning  was  his  last 

GORDON. 

Ton  would  asMssinate  him. 

BUTLER. 

Tis  my  pnrpoia 

GORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  yon! 

BUTLER. 

Such  is  his  evil  destiny ! 

GORDON. 

Your  General! 
The  sacred  penna  of  your  General ! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  has  been, 

GORDON, 

That  'til  only 
An  "  Aos  been**  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  pass'd  ? 

BUTLER. 

The  execntioB 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder. 
Not  jusdce.   The  most  guUty  should  be  heard 

BUTLER. 

His  goflt  is  dear,  the  Emperor  has  pass'd  Judfwwil 
And  we  hot  aneHa  his  wOL 


IM 


We  dMaU  HOC 
Horry  to  raaliie  a  bloody  MOtence. 
A  wwd  nvy  be  fecall'd,  a  life  can  never  be. 
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Dhpaidi  in  eenrice  pleaiee  ■oveieigne. 

GORDOlf. 

No  faooeet  man's  ambitioui  to  preH  forward 
To  die  hangman*!  lervioe. 

BUTLER. 

And  no  brave  man  loeei 
Hii  color  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

OOEDON. 

A  brave  man  baarde  life,  but  not  hii  oonedence. 

BDTLSa. 

Wbat  then  f  Shall  he  go  ibrth,  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguiehable  flame  of  warf 

GOEDON. 

Seiae  him,  and  hold  him  priaonei^-do  not  kill  hhn! 

■UTLEB. 

Had  oo(  die  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  mi|^  have  done  so — ^But  *tis  now  post  bf, 

OORDON. 

O,  wfaerafiire  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  hhnf 

BUTLEE. 

His  destiny  and  noC  die  place  destroys  him. 

ooanoN. 
Upon  these  rampaiti,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  iallen,  defending  the  Emperor^s  citadel ! 

BDTUEE. 

Tea !  and  a  thoosand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

OOEDON. 

Doing  their  dotjr — ^that  adorns  the  man ! 

Bat  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  iL 

BUTLEE  (jbrutgB  out  Q  paper). 
Here  is  die  manifeslo  which  oodkmands  us 
To  gain  possession  of  his  person.   See — 
It  is  addrass'd  to  you  as  well  ss  me. 
Are  yon  content  to  take  the  consequences, 
If  through  our  &ult  he  escape  to  the  enemy  ? 

OOEDON. 

I?  GrsdoosGod! 

BUTLEE. 

Tkke  it  on  yourseUI 
Coase  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  1  lay  iL 

OOEDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLEE. 

Can  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherowidi  to  eiecute  the  Emperor^s  purpose  f 
Say  if  you  can.   For  I  desire  his  fall. 
Mot  his  destruction. 

OOEDON. 

Merciful  heaven!  what  must  be 

1  see  M  dear  as  you.    Yet  stUl  die  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beati  with  other  feelings! 

BUTLEE. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hadi  steel'd  me.    And  this  Hlo 

And  Teit^  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

OOEDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  diese.   Their  own  bad  heaiti 
Impell'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
TwM  diey  who  alrew'd  die  seeds  of  evil 
In  his  cafan  faieosl,  and  widi  offiaooB  villany 


Watered  and  nuri*d  the  poVnoos  plants.   M^  t^ 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  ottermost  mils! 


And  dieir  deadi  diall  precede  his ! 
We  meant  to  have  takisn  them  alive  this 
Amid  die  menymaking  of  a  feaat, 
And  keep  diem  prisonen  in  the  chndeb 
But  this  makes  shorter  work.    I  go  this 
To  give  the  necessaiy  orders. 


SCENE  vn. 


7b  fhese  rnler  Illo  mmd  Tbetrkt. 

TEETSKT. 

Our  luck  is  on  die  turn.   To^nonow  eoose 
The  Swedes— twelve  thoussnd  gallant  wariioi^ll 
Then  stiaightways  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  fiisad ! 
What!  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  fsoif 

nxo. 
It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 
Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthlem  HiiiHi 
Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 
One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance. 
The  Picoolomini :  be  lus  the  fote 
Of  all  who  widi  us  evil !  This  flies  sure 
To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  life  kvf 
Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raire  his  ancient  house 
From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince; 
And  now  must  seek  a  gnve  for  his  only  soa 

BUTLXE. 

*Twas  pity,  though !  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gende  temperament!  The  Duke  himseUC 
'Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  hesH 

ILLO. 

Haik  ye,  old  friend !  Iliat  is  die  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  Genersl — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Itsliansk 
Tea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul! 
He'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over, 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 


Hush,  hush!   Let  die  dead  rest!  This  evwta^ 


Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  die  odier  down- 
Tour  regiment,  Illo !  gives  the  entertainmenl; 
Come !  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival— 
The  niglit  for  once  be  day,  ttid  'mid  fhll  gkans 
Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avantfarde. 

ILLO. 

Tes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  lo4ay, 
For  there's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  Tliis 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  badied  to  dw  hilt 
In  Austrian  blood. 

OOEDON. 

Shame,  shame!  what  talk  ii  tki^r 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal!  Wherefore  foam  yoa lo 
Against  your  Emperor  ? 

BUTLEE. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  diis  first  victory.    Bethink  you,  sin ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO, 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander 
For  diis  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyro.  Galsaff  He's  no  luck, 
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old  the  miner  of  anniea. 
«  viper,  this  Octavk», 
at  stabUiig  in  die  beck, 
eeu  Friedland  in  the  open  field. 

TERTIKY. 

ly  friends,  it  cannot  but  luooeed ; 
>  know,  can  ne'er  ibnnke  the  Duke! 
nder  Wallewtein  can  Austria 
or. 

ILLO. 

The  Duke  will  soon  aaMmUe 
rmy :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
,  dedicate  by  destiny, 
nd  prosperous  fortune.    I  behold 
ome  back  again !  he  will  become 
the  migltfy  Lord  which  he  has  been, 
he  ibols,  who've  now  deserted  him, 
f  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them, 
mil  he  present  to  all  his  friends, 
King  and  Emperor  reward 
ces ;  Irat  we  've  the  nearest  claims. 

[To  Gordon 
io(  be  ibrgotten,  Governor ! 
you  from  this  nest,  and  Ind  you  shine 
ttatton :  your  fidelity 
ait 

GORDON. 

I  am  content  already, 
ki  climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  is, 
lusl  needs  be  great    **  Great  height,  great 
lepth." 

ILLO. 

Iiave  no  more  business,  for  to>niorrow 
es  will  take  possession  of  the  citadeL 
isky,  it  is  supper-time.    What  think  you  ? 
we  have  the  State  illuminated 
f  the  Swede  f  And  who  refuses 
I  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TERTSKT. 

r !  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke— 

ILLO. 

)  are  masters  here ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
iself  imperial  where  we've  the  rule. 
;ood  night,  and  for  the  lost  time,  take 
ire  of  the  place.    Send  out  patrols 
lecure,  the  watch-word  may  be  alter'd 
oke  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
ike  hhnself,  and  then  you  've  quit  lor  ever 
dship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
lea  will  take  ponession  of  the  citadeL 
'ERTSKY  {asht!  u  goings  to  BUTLKR). 
»,  though,  to  the  castle  7 

BUTLER. 

At  the  right  time. 
[Ritunt  Trrtsky  and  Illo. 


SCENE  VIIL 
GoRiiON  and  Butler. 


Gordon  {looking  after  them). 

men !   How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 
\i  into  the  outspread  net  of  murder, 
nd  drunkenness  of  victory ; 
t  pity  for  their  fiite.    This  Illo, 
ilowing  and  foolliardy  villain, 
old  fiun  bathe  hioMBlf  in  his  Emperor's 
blood^^ 

8 


RUTUCR. 

Do  as  he  order'd  you.   Send  round  patrols. 
Take  measures  ior  the  citadel's  secuiity  i 
When  thoy  are  within.  I  close  the  caslla-gata 
Thai  DOthLof  may  transpire. 

GOROOM  (wUk  mmeH  ttntitiyy, 

(Ni!  haste  not  io! 
Nay,  slop;  fiist  tell  me 

BinXSR* 

Yon  have  heaid  already 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  bebngs.    This  night 
Ak»e  is  win.    They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.   Fare  you  weU. 

GORDON. 

Ah !  your  looks  tell  me  nochnig  good.    Nay,  Butler 
I  pray  you,  promise  me ! 

BDTLXIU 

The  sun  has  set; 
A  fiiteful  evening  doth  descend  upoo  us, 
And  brings  on  their  long  night.'  "Their  evil  Hats 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands. 
And  from  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  fiirtunei 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse  thom.    Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculatoi , 
His  follow-men  were  figures  on  his  chessboard, 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honor,  dignity,  good  'name, 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of  it 
Still  calculating,  calcidating  still ; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  provea 
Erroneous;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  toMM. 

GORDON. 

0  think  not  of  his  errors  now ;  remember 
His  greatness,  his  rounificence,  think  oo  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  character, 
On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen 
Arrest  the  liiled  sword. 

BtTTLER. 

It  is  too  late. 

1  sufifer  not  myself  to  feel  compassion, 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duiy  now : 

[Qraaping  Gordon's  hand, 
Gordon !  'tis  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  die  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him), 
Yet  'tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  hu  murderer.    T  is  his  evil  fiue. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vain  the  hirnian  being  meditates 
Free  action.    He  is  but  die  wir6-work*d*  puppet 
Of  the  blind  P6wer,  which  out  of  his  own  choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart-^ 
SUU  I  must  kill  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  yo« 
Follow  its  impulse.    Tis  the  voiee  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperoos 
Bedew'dvnth  blood— his  blood?  Believe  it  not < 


•  Ws  doobc  tbs  psoprislf  of  pottiaff  se 
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Touknownot  Adinot!WhMeforaihoiildH happen. 
That  the  Swedes  gui*d  die  viclDiy.  and  hasten 
With lOch forced marcheihithenfvaidf  Fainwooldl 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor^  mercy-— Gorfon ! 
I  do  not  wBh  hii  blood— But  I  mmt  rannm 
The  honor  of  1117  word^t  liei  in  pledge— 

And  he  muit  die.  op 

[PasgUmatdy  gnuping  GoRnoN*s  hatid, 
Ltften  then,  and  know ! 
I  am  iuhomn'd  if  die  Duke  eKape  us. 


ooanoif. 


O!  tOMvesncha 


BOTLSa- 

What! 


ooanoif. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrifice- — Come,  friend !    Be  noUe-minded ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions, 
Forms  our  true  honor. 

lUTLXa  iwUh  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke— and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  ■  what  you  would  sayf   Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  yon  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  k>w  extvsctkm  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honor — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  f 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ounelves. 
The  price  we  challenge  lor  ourselves  is  given  ns. 
Theiv  does  not  live  pn  earth  the  man  so  station*d. 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  diereibre  he  dies. ' 

ooanoN. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  lock. 

Thou  hadst  a  UKHher,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  yon,  bat  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  fiom  you!  [ExUGouDon. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

SoLNZ—BvOer't  Chamber. 

BuTLsa,  Major,  aitd  GKaALOiN. 

atrruEa. 
Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  arm  them 

pikes. 
For  there  most  be  no  firing — 
Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banqoet400 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  aQ  ii 
And  cry— Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor? 
I  will  overturn  the  table— while  you  attack 
Illo  and  Tertsky,  and  dispatch  them  both. 
The  casde-palace  is  well  barr*d  and  guarded. 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  prtxreeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke. — Go  instantly; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereuz 
And  the  Macdonald  ? 

GERALDIN. 

They'll  be  here  am 
[£ss(Guu 

BUTLER. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.   The  citizens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the  D 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  given 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citiwns 
Have  volunteered  themselves  to  stand  on  guan 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.    For  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


SCENE  n. 


SCENE  IX. 


Butler,  Captain  Devereux,  and  Macdoh 

MACOONALOu 

Here  we  are,  General. 

DEVEREUZ. 

What's  to  be  the  watch- 

BUTLER. 

Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

BOTH  {rtcoiUng), 
How? 


BUTLXR  (alone). 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  lile  long; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel. 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Goidon  * 
He  prises  above  all  his  Aalty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  faiun  of  nothing; 
In  oppositioH  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  sttlgugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  mooient  passion  warp'd ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  foel  myself 
The  woise  man  of  the  two.  What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  loo- 
High-minded  Picoolomini ! 
There  Uves  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I— Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me — The  dearest  thing  a  man  bar 
is  himself 


{The 


drepe^ 


BUTLER. 

live  the  House  of  A 

DEVEREUZ. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland  ? 

MACDONALn. 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  protect 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy ! 

DEVEREUZ. 

Why,  yes!  in  his  name  you  administer'd 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALIX 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egr 

BITTLER. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

DEVEREUZ. 

So  then! 


I 


MACDONALO. 

An  alter'd  '**^ ' 
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BOTLBi  {9o  Ihnmsvx). 

Tboa  wretched  man! 
BftTeetdMNiliiyMthandoolonf    ' 


! — ^I  bat  fcikiw'd  your  example, 
lid  prore  a  tOUii.  why  not  wet 

MACnOHALD. 

m^t  to  do  with  Ikuikmg    thit'i  four 


MAODONALD. 

Aa  pooraa  wef 


MaedonaM,  well  deaert  him. 


or  Geneml,  and  ghre  out  die  Ofden ; 
r  yoo,  tfaoogh  die  tntk  lead  to  belL 

■irrLXE  (if^peoMd). 
1 !  we  know  each  odier. 

■ACDONAUX 

I  iboiild  hope  a(k 

f  fbitone  are  we— who  bida  moat, 

I 

■ACnONALD. 

Tie  e'en  80 ! 


Well,  lor  die  preeent 
remain  honeat  and  fiithfol  aoldien. 


noodier. 


m  better. 


Ay,  and  make  your  fintunea. 

■ACDONAUX 


Well  deaert  him t 
Fun  twenty  dioiHand  haTe  done  that  already  { 
We  moat  do  more,  my  oountiymaB!  In  dMMt — 
We— we  muat  kill  him. 

BoraCiiairfagfadfc). 
Kill  him! 

^UTLUU 

Yea!  mnat  km  him ; 
And  lor  diat  pnrpOM  ha^e  I  cfaoaen  you. 

BOTH. 
BUTLEa. 

You,  Captain  DeTereux,  and  thee,  Maffdnnald 

DBVKEKUX  {after  a  pemm!^ 
Chooae  yon  aome  other. 

BUTLKB. 

Whatt  art  daatanUyf 
Thou,  widi  lull  diirty  liTet  to  anawer  ~ 
Thou  conacientiouB  of  a  aodden? 


To 


BUTLIB. 

i! 

BOTH. 

We  attend. 


Nay. 
our  Lord  and  General— 


Smperoir't  will  and  ordinance 

the  pemn  of  the  PrincoKluke  Friedland, 

dead. 

DKYKBKUX. 

It  runs  w  in  die  letter. 

MACDONALD. 

dead — theae  were  the  very  worda. 

BUTLEB. 

ihall  be  rewarded  fiom  the  State 
md  gold,  who  proflen  aid  thereto. 

DXTBBKUX. 

■ounda  welL  The  wordM  aound  alwaya  well 
rel  hidier  from  the  Court    Yea !  yes ! 
m  already  what  Court-wordt  import. 
1  chain  perhapa  in  aign  of  favor, 
1  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent, 
h  like^-The  Phnceniuke  paya  better. 

MACDONALD. 

Yea, 
&e*8  a  splendid  paymaster. 

BUTLKB. 

All  over 
It,  my  friends !  His  lucky  stars  are  aet 

MACDONALD. 

hat  certain? 

BUTLBB. 

You  have  my  word  tor  it 

DEVKBKUX. 

cy  Ibrtnnea  all  past  by  t 

BUTLEB. 

For  ever, 
ipaoraa  w. 


MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we've  sworn  a  aoldier'a  oatk— 

BUTLKB. 

Is  null,  for  Friedland  ia  a  traitor. 


Thaoadi 


No,  no!  itia  too  bad! 

MAODONALDk 

Yea,  by  my  aoul ! 
It  is  too  bad.    One  haa  a  conadenoe  too— 

DBVKBEUX. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  ao  long 

Haa  iasued  the  commanda,  and  daim'd  our  duty. 

BUTLKB. 

li  that  the  objection? 

DKVBBXUX. 

Were  it  my  own  fiither, 
And  die  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  of  me. 
It  might  be  done,  perhapa— But  we  are  aoldiera,' 
And  to  aasassinata  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination. 
From  which  no  Monk  or  Confeaaor  abaolvea  ua 

BUTLKB. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  abaolutioo. 
Determine  quickly ! 

DEVKBKUX. 

Twill  not  da 

MACDONALD. 

Twontdo. 

BUTLKB. 

Well,  off  dien!  and— aend  Peataluts  to lae. 

DEVBBKUZ  (AanCofti). 
The  PeatalutB— 

MACDONALD. 

What  may  you  want  with  himf 


If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enougfar— 


Nay.  if  iM  anMt  frD,  w«  may  earn  dm  bo«Blf 
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Ai  well  M  any  odier.    Wktt  think  yoo. 
Brother  MaodontU  f 

MAODONAUK 

Why,  if  he  M«i(  All, 
And  mB  ftll,  and  it  can*t  he  otherwiee. 
One  woaM  not  gire  piece  to  thit  PMtelutL 

DBTBABOX  {t^  MUM  f^Uctim). 
When  do  yoa  purpow  he  iboald  fidl  f 

Thii  night 
To-mofvow  win  die  Swedee  be  at  <mr  gatea. 

DCVKKSUX. 

Ton  ttkjb  opcm  you  all  the  oodMqaenrea* 


I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

DKTKEKUX. 

Anditia 
The  Enperar't  will,  hii  expreai  abaolnte  will! 
For  we  have  inatanoea,  that  Iblki  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

BOTLBK. 

The  manifealo  nya— olive  or  dead. 
Alive— *tia  noC  pomible— ^fou  mo  it  ia  not. 


Well,  dead  dien!  dead!  But  how  can  we  oome  athimt 
The  town  ia  fill'd  widi  Tertdor*!  aoMiery. 

MACDOllALni 

Ay!  and  then  Tertaky  atill  remaina,  and  Ilk>— 

BOTLBB. 

With  theae  you  ahall  begin— yon  underhand  me  t 

DEYBBKUX. 

Howf  And  mnat  they  too  periah? 


They  the  ftH 

MACDONAUK 

Hear,  DoTereuz!  A  bloody  evening  thia. 

DBVBBEUX. 

Have  you  a  man  lor  thatf  Commiaaion  me— 

BUTLXB. 

Tia  given  in  traM  to  M^^  Geraldln ; 
Thta  ia  a  carnival  night,  and  there 'a  a  (eaat 
Given  at  the  caatle— there  we  ahall  aurpriae  them. 
And  hew  them  down.    The  Peataluti,  and  Lealey 
Have  diat  oommiaaion— «Mm  aa  that  ia  finiah'd— 

DBVBBXUZ. 

Hear,  General!  It  will  be  all  one  to  you — 
Harkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BOTLBB. 

Twin  be  die  leawr  danger  with  die  Duke. 

DXVBBBUX. 

Danger!  the  devH!  What  do  you  thmk  me.  General f 
Tia  the  Duke*a  eye,  and  not  hia  aword,  I  lear. 

BirrLBB. 
That  can  hia  eye  do  to  diee! 


To  run  him  thnragh  the  body  in  retiin. 
A  coat  that  ia  ftr  better  and  fiur  warmer 
Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prinoe*a 
How  dodi  he  thank  the  Emperorf  Widi  revolt. 
And 


Deadi  and  heU ! 
Thou  know'at  that  Tm  no  milk-aop,  General ! 
But  *tia  not  eight  daya  ainoe  die  Duke  did  aend  me 
Twenty  gold  pieeaa  ftr  dua  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  ibr  him  to  aee  me 
Standing  beibre  him  with  the  pike,  hia  murderer, 
'Fhat  eye  of  hia  looldng  upon  thia  coat — 
Why — why— the  devU  Jetch  me!  I'm  no  milk-aop! 

BUTLBB. 

TTie  Duke  pwaanted  thae  fSbm  food  wamieoat, 
And  thMp  n  nee^y  wtghi^  heat  pi«p  «f 


DXVBBBirZ. 

Tliat  ia  true.   The  devil  take 
Snchdianken!  Ill  diapatdihim. 

BUTLBB. 

And  wouldatqniK 
Thy  oooadence,  thou  beat  naught  to  do  but  aiaplf 
PuU  off  die  coat;  ao  canat  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  apirita. 

PBVXBXUZ. 

Tou  are  right 
That  did  not  atrike  roe.   I 'U  puU  off  die  coat- 
So  there  *a  an  end  of  it 

MACDONALD. 

Yea,  but  there*a  another 
Point  to  be  thought  of 

BUTI.BB, 

And  what*a  diat,  Blaodooaldt 

MACDONAUK 

What  availa  aword  or  dagger  againat  kim  t 
He  ia  not  to  be  wounded— he  ia — 

BOTLBB  (tlttrting  lip). 

What? 

MACDONALOk 

Safe  againat  ahot,  and  atab  and  flaah !  Havd 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  ait! 
Hia  body  ia  impenetrable,  I  tiril  you. 

DZVKBfllTX. 

In  Ingleatadt  there  waa  juat  auch  another : 
Hia  whole  akin  waa  the  aame  aa  ateel ;  at  laal 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with 

HACDONALH. 

Hear  what  1 11  do. 

DBVBBXUZ. 

Wen? 

MACBONAUK 

In  the  cloiater  here 
There  'a  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
VU  make  him  dip  my  aword  and  pike  Ibr  me 
In  holy  water,  and  aay  over  them 
One  of  hia  atrongeat  bleaainga.  That  'a  probatum. 
Nothing  can  atand  'gainat  tluit 

BUTLBB. 

So  do,  Macdonald 
But  now  go  and  aelect  from  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellowa. 
And  let  them  take  the  oatha  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  when  it  atrikea  eleven,  when  die  fint  rounda 
Are  paaa*d,  conduct  them  ailendy  aa  may  be 
To  the  houae— I  wiU  myaelf  be  not  ftr  off 

DBVBBEUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartochier  and  Gonko 
That  atand  on  goiard  there  in  the  inner  cfaambart 

BUTLBB. 

I  have  made  myaelf  acquainted  with  die  place. 
I  lead  you  through  a  bock-door  that 'a  detoied 
By  one  man  only.    Me  niy  rank  and  office 
Give  acoeaa  to  the  Duke  at  eveiy  hour, 
ru  go  beibre  you — widi  one  pofilaid'eCroke 
Cut  HartM^er'a  windpipe,  and  make  way  fer  you 
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And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  ] 
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bed-^Hunber,  witliout  hn  ■larminji 
I  of  the  Court ;  for  he  has  here 
oonipeny  of  ibUowen  ? 

BUTLXm. 

on  fill  the  right  wing ;  he  hatei  boida, 
in  the  leA  wing  quite  alone. 

DKVXRKUZ. 

1  over— hey,  Macdonald  f  I 
f  on  the  oocanon,  devil  knows ! 

MACDONAUk. 

T  is  too  great  a  petsonage. 
hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BUTLER. 

mor,  splendor — You  may  safely 
e  people's  babble. 

DEVUIXUX. 

If  the  business 
1  one*s  honor— if  that  be  quite  certain— 

BUTLKR. 

irts  quite  at  ease.  Te  save  for  Ferdinand 
ind  Empire.  The  reward  can  be 

B. 

DKVXBEUX. 

purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperorf 

BOTXJCR. 

— ^to  rob  him  of  his  Crown  and  liia. 

DEVIRXUX. 

t  foil  by  the  executioner's  hands, 
leliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 

BunxB. 
mn  his  certain  deetiny. 

DKVKBKUZ. 

!  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 

pain. 

UTLEB  through  one  door^  Macdonald  and 

DEUX  through  the  other. 


SCENE  m. 


Gothic  (Old gloomifApartwiieniatthel>vc«EU 
^ND*8.  TiiEXLA  on  o  secO^poIe,  her  eyes 
The  Duchess  and  Lady  Neubbunn 
bouther.  WALUUViTEiNoiM^lAc Countess 
ereal^m. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

she  it  so  soon  7 

COUNTESS. 

She  seems  to  have 
ome  misfortune.    The  report 
rement,  in  the  which  had  iallen 
r  the  Imperial  army,  frighten*d  her. 
antly.    She  flew  to  meet 
h  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning, 
d  from  him  the  disastrous  secret, 
miss'd  her,  hastened  after  her, 
er  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
xxm. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
unprepared !  Poor  child !  How  is  it  f 

\Tttming  to  the  Ducmai. 
If  to  henelf  f 

DUCHESS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

OOtTNTSSa. 


I 


8S 


•ntEMXA  (JbiokiMg  ttnmmi  ker). 
Where  ami? 

wallembtein  (siijw  fo  Asr,  nnsn^r  Asr  i9»  m  Ais  ora^. 
Come,  chMriy,  Tbekk!  be  as/ own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there 's  thy  loving  mother.   Thoa  art  in 
Thy  fiuber*s  una. 

THZKLA  {alttndmg  ^'U 

Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  gone  t 

DUCHESa. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter  ? 

THEELA. 

He-— 4he  man  who  otter'd 
That  word  of  misery. 

DUOHXai. 

O!  think  not  of  it, 
MyThekla! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk! 
Let  her  complain — mingle  your  tears  with  ben, 
For  she  hath  snfler'd  a  deep  anguish ;  but 
Shell  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekia 
Hath  dll  her  father's  unsubdued  heart. 

THEELA. 

I  am  not  ilL  See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  f   Have  I  akim'd  her  I 

It  is  gone  b)^— I  recollect  myself— 

[She  aute  her  eyes  round  the  roonit  as  mehing  tome 


Where  is  he  f  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  from  me 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough :  now  I  will  hear  him. 


DUCHl 

No,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekia ! 

THEELA. 

My  father — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Dearest  daughter ! 

THEELA. 

I'm  not  weak— 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You  11  grant  me  one  request? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter 

THEELA. 

Permit  the  stranger  to  be  call'd  to  me. 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 

DUCHEBI. 

No,  never! 

GOUNTUB. 

T  is  not  advisable    assent  not  to  it 


*     WALLENSTEIN. 

Hush !  Wherefbre  wduldst  thou  speak  with  him,  ray 
daughter  ? 

THEELA, 

Knownig  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected  : 
I  will  not  be  deceived.    My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.    I  will  not  be  spared. 
The  worst  is  said  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

DUCHEBB  and  COUNTESS. 

Do  it  not 

THEELA. 

The  horror  overpowar*d  ne  by  surprise. 
My  baart  bettiy'd  ne  in  die  stmigei^ 
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I  Hnk  into  hit  mnm;  and  that  Ihw  iliUMd  me. 
I  mmt  rapbce  myMlf  in  hit  mimib. 
And  I  mmt  tpedc  widi  him,  puftroe,  that  he» 
The  pbanger*  may  not  think  UBfeocIf  of  mo. 

WALLCIISTKIIf. 

I  Me  the  ii  in  die  right,  and  am  inclined 

To  grant  her  thia  nqneit  of  heza.   Go,  call  him. 

(Lady  Nkuieunn  goei  to  eaU  kim). 


DUCHl 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  preaent — 

THZXLA. 

Twere 
More  pleaaing  to  me,  if  alone  I  nw  him : 
Tnvt  me,  I  ahall  behave  myaelf  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WALLKNTTKIIf. 

Permit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  aorrowa. 
Where  of  neoemity  the  loul  most  be 
Iti  own  flupport    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  it!  own  strength  ak>ne.  In  her  own  bosom, 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  roust  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girt    I  '11  have  her  trrated 
Not  aa  the  woman,  bat  the  heroine.  (Going, 

couNTKas  {detaining  him). 
Where  art  thou  going  7  I  heard  Tertsky  sny 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  honce 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Yes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

couimcsa. 
O  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.    The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evila  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLXN8TEIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  7  I  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

ootniTEaa. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  yon  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard  vanlt 

1  cannot  tell  jrou,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  Jmn  you  your  entreaty ! — Niece, 
Yours  too.  We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you ! 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

llie  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change. 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

laux  NKUBRim n  {rehtming). 
The  Swedish  officer. 


WALLXlfSmN. 

Xreave  her  alone  with  me 


[EieiL 


DUCHEn  (lo  Thkkla,  who  MariM  and  Aivers). 
There— pale  as  death !— Child,  'tis  impomble 
That  thou  shoiUdst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 


THEKI.A. 

The  lady  Neohnum  then  may  slay  with  me. 

lEsaumi  Duchjbm  amd  Count: 


SCENE  IV. 
Thekxjl,  the  SwsDfiH  Captaiw,  Ladt  NKumnai 

CATTAIN  (respectfttBif  appnadking  ka). 
Princess    I  must  entreaf  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech — ^How  could  h- 

rwKKiA  (wiik  digmiij^ 
You  have  beheld  me  in  ray  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  al  onoe 
My  confkiant 

CArTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  preaence, 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  fault  is  mine.    Myself  did  wreet  it  fiforo  yoa. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  intermpiad 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement  May  it  please  yoo. 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIIf. 

Princess,  'twill 
Renew  your  anguish. 

TIIEKLA. 

I  am  firm. 

1 1010  be  firm.  Well — how  began  the  engagemeotf 

CAPTAUr. 

We.  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  NmnslaiTt. 
Intrench'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  hod  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenhctraeii; 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  linsi^ 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  bat  their  beedleos  ooorsge 
Had  borne  them  onward  for  before  the  others 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance  only. 
The  Pappenheimers  foUow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader 

(TuEKLA  hetrayg  agitation  in  her  gatttret.  Tit 
Officer  pauiea  tiU  the  maket  a  tign  U>  Urn  It 
proceed, 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them ; 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat  * 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader, 
Young  Piccolomini— 

[Thekla,  oj  giddff,  gratpt  a  (kit 
Krwwn  by  his  plume. 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 
Himself  leapt  fint,  the  regiment  all  plunged  afWr 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  reaPd  up. 
Flung  him  with  violence  oS,  and  over  hun 
The  horses,  now  -no  longer  to  be  curb*d« 

[ToEKLA  who  hat  accompamed  the  last  tpeeeh  mA 
all  Ike  markt  ef  increasing  agonyt  tremtlu 
through  her  whde  frame,  and  it/aUing,  TItt 
Laoy  Neubrunn  runt  to  her,  amd  receivet  her 
in  herarwu. 


My  dearest  lady- 


NBUmURN. 
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CAITAIN. 

I  retiM. 


TifOY^r. 


the  oond 


Priiic 


CAmiH  {tmfmmi) 


WilddMipBir 
le  troofM  whh  fivittf  wImb  tbey  ttcw 
ier  per^ ;  every  thought  of  feicue 
i*d  ;  they  fought  Uke  wounded  tigen ;  their 
iMiefMw  foowd  oar  toldieiy ; 
(MM  fight  took  place,  nor  vnm  the  eonteil 
efofe  their  lait  men  felL 

THZKLA  (faUering). 

And  where 
— Tou  have  not  told  me  alL 

CAPTAIN  {after  a  paiae). 

Thifl  morning 
d  him.    Twelve  youthf  of  nobleat  birth 
him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
ihe  bier.    A  laurel  decked  hb  coffin ; 
d  of  the  deceaeed  wai  placed  upon  it, 
if  honor,  by  the  Rhinegrave'i  mIC 
were  wanting ;  for  there  are  among  ui 
w  bad  diemeelvei  experienced 
tncM  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  roannen ; 
affected  at  hii  late.    The  Rhinegrave 
illingly  have  nved  him ;  but  himielf 
n  the  attempt — 'tis  nid  he  wish'd  to  die. 

jnn  (fo  Thekla,  who  has  hidden  her  coaii- 

tenanee). 
my  dearest  lady 

TIfCKLA. 

Where  is  hii  grave  t 

CAPTAIN. 

tadt,  lady ;  in  a  clobter  church 

emains  deponited,  until 

receive  directiooa  fion  his  lather. 

THEKLA. 

the  doiiter^s  name? 

CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine's. 

tuskla.        ^ 
r  for  is  it  thither  r 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 

THEKLA. 

ich  the  way  t 

CAPTAIN. 

Tou  go  by  Tirschenreit 
kenberg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 


[Tbskla  siZmtf y  mahei  mgnt  to  hm  to  go,  md 
tKnufromkim.    The  CArtAiH  Ungtn, 
is  about  to  apeak.   Ladt  NsuaftUMN 
the  signal,  and  he  retiree. 


SC£N£  V. 

Thekla,  Ladt  Nbubrunn. 

THEKLA  {faUa  on  LADt  NtUBRUNN*s  node). 
Now,  gentle  Neobromi,  show  me  the  aflectioa 
Which  thou  hast  ever  puiroised    prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  foiihful  foUonvfilgiiaL 
Tfasi  night  we  nmst  away ! 

NBUBRDNIC 

Away!  and  wUthvrt 

THEKLA. 

Whither!  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  wotld. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried !  To  his  coffin! 

NEUmUNN. 

What  would  you  do  there  f 

THEKLA. 

What  do  there  f 
That  woiildst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  theU  o'sr 

loved. 
There,  there  is  all  that  sdll  remains  of  him. 
That  smgle  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NEUBRUNN. 

That  place  of  death-^— 

THEKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  places 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Your  fother's  rage— - 

THEKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  DOW  I  fear  no  human  behiff s  rage. 

NEOBRUNN. 

The  seDtence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  edumqf! 

THEKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seekingt  Him  who  is  no  mofe. 

Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  amis O  God ! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NBUBRimN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  f 


Who 


eommandert 


CAPTAIlt. 

Cok>nel  Seckendorf. 

OMLAtlfp*  to  the  table,  and  iakoe  a  ring  from 
a  casket. 

.  THEKLA. 

re  beheld  me  in  my  agony, 

)wn  a  feeling  heart    Please  yoo,  accept 

[Oioing  him  the  ring* 
loMinorialof  thishonr.    Newgo! 


We  will  take  weapons;  my  tarm  shall  piMeet  the*. 

NEUBRONN. 

In  die  daifc  night-tinie  t 

TBSKLA* 

Daiknesa  win  conceal  lift 

NEUBRUNN. 

This  iPiigh  teipesfoBS  night"  *■■ 


Had  he  t  itfft  btd 
Under  the  hoofii  of  his  war^Mfsesf 

JfBITBRONN. 

HeaTnn! 
And  then  the  many  poals  of  the  enemy ! 

THEKLA. 

They  are  human  bemgs.    Misery  tiaveli  0fe« 
Throoihthe  whole  earth. 


lt» 
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inuBEiniif. 
TIm  joumejr't  weuy  kngtb^ 

TflBKLA. 

IIm  pflgrim,  timTvlfiiig  to  a  dktant  ■hrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  oount  tha  leagaei. 

MBITBEUNN. 

How  can  wa  paH  dia  gates  f 


Go^dobutga 


Ck>ld  opens  diem. 

meuBEUifN. 
Shoold  we  be  recogniaed— 


In  A  daipiiring  woman,  a  poor  fbgitiTe, 
Will  no  one  seek  die  daughter  of  Doke 

meUBEUNN. 

And  where  pncore  we  honet  lor  our  iligfatt 

THKKLA. 

My  eqneny  procurm  diem.   Go  and  letch  hnn. 

meniauNif. 
Dam  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  hii  lord  f 

TREKUL 

He  will.   Go,  only  ga    Delay  no  longer. 

HKiriEimif. 
Dear  lady!  and  your  motherf 

THKKLA. 

Chi  my  mother! 

NKiriKimN. 
80  much  af  she  hai  nifler'd  too  already ; 
Tour  tender  mother— Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  dill  laet  anguiih ! 

THKKUL 

Woeiime!  my  mother! 

Goimtandy. 

NKUBiiirNir. 
But  think  what  you  are  doing ! 

TIOEKLA. 

What  0811  be  diought,  already  hai  been  thoughL 

NKUaRCrNN. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  dot 

THKKLA. 

Tliere  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  louL 

IfKOBBUNN. 

Tour  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted ! 
And  diis  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet 

THKKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  Ibund, 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

ResisriesB  does  it  dmw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  fuither  questioning ! 
There  is  no  rest  lor  me  till  I  have  left 

These  walls— they  fall  in  on  me — a  dim  power 
Drives  me  fiom  hence— O  mercy!  What  a  leeling! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those !  They  fill. 
They  crowd  the  pboe !  I  have  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy!  Still  mora!  BiorostiU!  The  hideous  swarm! 
They  proM  on  me ;  they  chase  me  fiom  these  walls— 
Tluse  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

NKITBRUlfir. 

Ton  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  mysalC    I  go  and  call 
Boeenbeig  inMandy.  (Aft  Last  NmBUim. 


SCENE  VL 

THKKLA. 

His  spirit  *tis  diat  calls  me :  'tis  the  troop 
Of  hk  true  followers,  who  ofler'd  np 
Themselves  toavenge  his  death :  and  they 
Of  an  ignoble  loitering— 4Ary  would  not 
Fomke  their  leader  even  in  his  death    fWy 


And  shaU/ lure  f— 

For  me  too  was  that  lanrel-gailand  twiaad 
That  decks  his  bier.    Life  is  an  empty 
I  throw  it  firom  me.   O !  my  only  hope ; 
To  die  beneadi  die  hoois  of  tiampUni 
That  is  die  kM  of  heroes  upon  earth!  [fittlTHKKLA. 
{Tke  emrtam  tfreps). 


ACT  V. 
SCENE L 

ScKNK— A  Saioom,  termmated  by  a  Oattery  wktA  m- 
tends  far  into  the  btuk-grotimd. 

Wallknstkin  {tUting  at  a  laftile). 

Thk  Swkdish  Captain  {tlanding  before  km). 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.    I  i^mpatfaiae 
In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  have  seen  me 
Deficient  in  the  ezpressionB  of  that  joy, 
Which  such  a  victory  might  vrell  demand. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lac^  of  good-wilU 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.    Farewdl, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.    To^nonow 
The  citadel  shall  be  surrender'd  to  yoii 
On  your  arrival. 

[The  Swkdish  Captain  retiree,  Wallknvtkin  ali 
loel  in  thought,  hi*  eyeefxed  vacaady,  ami  Um 
head  euetttined  by  hi§  hand.  T%e  CouRTns 
Tkktsky  enteric  atand*  be/ore  him  omUb,  «a> 
obeerved  by  him ;  at  length  he  Haifi,  teee  her 
and  recoUecle  hiaudf. 

yrAisLEsnmt. 
Comest  thou  fiom  her  ?  Is  she  restored  ff  How  bshet 

OOUNTXiS. 

My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  mora  coOected 
After  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest 

wallknstkin. 

The  pang  win  softn. 
She  will  shed  tear^ 

COUNTK88. 

I  find  diee  alter'd  too^ 
My  brother !  After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit    O  remain  thou  firm ! 
Sustain,  uphold  us !  For  our  light  thou  art. 
Our  sun. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Be  quiet    I  ail  nothing.    Where 's 
Thy  husband  ? 


*  Tlw  MlikKiiir  of  Thekls  eonsialf  in  dw  origioal 
tiTBnfT  linra  tnrnntr  of  iThirli  ■in  iii  rliimis  iif  liistsJii 
rMMs.  IthoocteitpradmttosbndasiL  IndMd  lhs«lMli 
bstwsca  ThtklsMid  Lady  Wsatei a 
Bsrinsd  wilhoal  a^an  to  ihs  pisr. 
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UT 


At  a  buiqiMi— he  and  lUa 

{rimt  mtd  tiride$  mertm  (kt  aaloon). 
Ikt'fl  ftr  spent    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

ooDirrnt. 
not  go,  O  let  me  itaj  with  thee! 

WALLCNSTnif  (aioeef  to  C&e  wimiom). 

I  a  buiy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 

id  doih  chaee  die  flag  upon  the  lower, 

eep  die  cloodi,  the  Hckle*  of  the  noon, 

ng,  darta  matdiee  of  vncortain  light 

lof  aiariaTHble!    Tliatone 

tain  of  light,  that  angle  gUmmeiiBg  yonder, 

Caniopeia,  and  therein 

er.    (A  pamm).    But  now 

icknea  of  the  troubled  element  hidet  him! 

ir  nnkt  imto  prqffmnd  wtdanchety,  and  locki 

vaaauljf  into  Aeditlamce, 
M  (jtooks  on  kim  mowmfuUy,  iktn  grmpi  his 

htmtt). 
It  thou  brooding  onf 

WALUDTITKIFf. 

Methinkt, 
t  mw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
lie  atar  of  ray  nativity, 
ien  marveUously  hath  hie  aspect 
rengdi  into  my  heart 

COUNTBM. 

Thou  It  iee  him  again, 
snmif  (remnm  for  a  while  with  abtemt  wtmd^ 
ataumtM  a  livdier  maimer,  and  tame  eaddenly 
t  Counieee). 
n  again f  O  never,  never  again! 

couimai. 

WALLEHSTUir. 

He  if  gone— is  dust 

COUNTISi* 

Whom  meanest  tfami  thent 

WALLERS  rUN. 

•  mors  fcttunate!  yea,  he  hath  finish'd! 

■  there  is  no  longer  any  future, 

e  is  bright—bright  witlmit  spot  it  woe, 

umot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

s  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishapb 

r  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear; 

we  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

)  unsteady  planets.    O  *tis  well 

kim!  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hoar 

in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  f 


nsloar 


Aissiprwied  io 


Am  HimoMl  bt  feaelwftigs  Bewsfanf, 
Dm  Thames  FaluM  jaft  d«r  Wind,  KluMn  gcht 
Der  Wotkea  Zuf .  die  Mmtdn-Siekd  wmkt^ 
Und  dureli  die  Naeht  mekt  vifewhn  HeHe. 


'  mooo-eiekle/*  remioda  me  of  s  psiaegs  la  Har- 
lootad  bf  Johaaoo.  under  the  woM  **  fkleated.*'  **  The 
saed  part  of  the  naooQ  appesfa  ia  the  fbna  of  A  flellle  or 
:-hook,  whieh  is  while  she  is  noriiif  from  the  eoiuone- 
the  oppositioo.  or  flom  the  new-moon  to  the  fiill :  but 
in  to  a  naw  atain,  the  cnhshteoed  pan  appeaia  gibbons, 
idark/clealsd.*' 

words  "  wanken"  and  **  sebwabea*'  aia  not  eoailF  tiaas> 
The  English  words,  bf  whieh  we  atlampC  to  lander 
tre  either  migar  or  pedantie,  or  not  of  iuftclently  tano> 
Bo  "dsr  WoHmo  Zaf'*~Tbe  Draft,  the  P(o- 
MssMorihsOlsadi 
I 


COUNTBIa. 

Thou  speakoBl 
Of  PiccolominL    What  was  his  death  ! 
The  ootirier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  cameu 

[Wallenitun  by  a  wution  tf  hie  hand  weakee 
eigne  to  her  to  be  eHenL 
Turn  not  thine  ejres  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  simny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory. 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day. 
For  the  fiist  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  fiist  he  parted  fiom  thee. 

WALLKlfSTBIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,*  I  know; 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man?  From  the  hag^Mii 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  heim 
Conquer  him.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vanish'd  fiom  my  life. 
For  O!  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  ibr  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  femiKar 
With  golden  exlwlations  of  the  dawiL 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanish'd— -and  rstums  not 


couif 
O  be  not  treacherotn  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.    Thou  lovest  and  priasst  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  imfold. 

WALLKif STUN  {jHepfimg  to  ike  iaee^ 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour? 
It  is  the  Governor.    He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.    Tis  midni^t 

coi7iimi. 

0  *tis  so  hard  to  roe  this  night  to  leave  tht 
A  boding  fear  pomomei  me ! 

WALLKNITKIW. 

Fear?  Wherefore? 

COUNTtSS. 

Shouldst  thou  deport  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

WALLXNSTKIN. 

Fancies! 

COUNTBM. 

O  my  soul 
Hss  long  been  weigh'd  down  by  these  dark  foreboding 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams. 

1  saw  thee  yester-night  with  tfiy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLBlfSTKlir. 

This  was  a  dream  of  fevorable  omen. 

That  marriage  being  the  foundet  nf  my  fortunes. 

COtTNlXSi. 

To^iay  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

In  thy  own  chamber.    As  I  entei^d,  to! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartretise 

At  Gitschin  *twas,  which  -thou  thyself  hast  foundfd 


*  A  Terr  I 


ihesfiglaaL 
ward*  ieh  dieeen  Behlag.  das 

! 


wdsiioh. 


I 
What 


UTEAALLT. 

tyaUaw.ofthatl'ai 
t 
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And  where  it  if  thj  will  that  dioa  ■houldirt  be 
Inlerr'd. 


Thy  toul  if  bnejr  with  thaw  thooghlL 

OOUNTEM. 

What!  doit  thod  not  beheve  that  oA  in  draama 
A  Toice  of  warning  ipeaki  piophetic  to  m  f 

WAU.BNrrBIN. 

There  if  no  doubt  that  there  exist  inch  Toicee. 

Tet  I  would  not  call  tkem 

Voio^  of  warning  that  announce  to  m 

Only  the  inevitable.    Aa  the  tun. 

Ere  it  if  riren,  tomedmea  painti  in  image 

In  the  atmoaphere,  to  often  do  the  tpirita 

Of  great  eventi  itride  on  before  the  erenti^ 

And  in  knlay  already  walki  to-morrow. 

That  which  we  road  of  the  fourth  Heniy*!  daadi 

Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 

Of  my  own  future  dettiny.    The  king 

Felt  in  hii  breast  the  phantom  of  the  kniie. 

Long  era  Ravaillac  ann*d  himaelf  therewidL 

Hit  quiet  mind  forsook  him :  the  phantasma 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air :  like  funeral  knells 

Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 

And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  tlioae  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 

Tluoughout  the  streets  of 


<?0U!fTBBB. 

And  tolAm 
Hie  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  f 


WALLHISTSilf. 

Nodiing. 
Be  wholly  tnnquiL 

ooinrma. 
And  another  time 
I  hasten*d  after  thee,  and  thou  rann'st  finm  me 
Through  a  long  suite*  through  many  a  spacious  hall. 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it:  «ioorB  creak'd  and  clapp*d; 
I  followed  panting,  but  could  not  o*ertake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasp'd  from  behind — the  hand  was  cold,    that 

grasp'd  me— 
'Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  aeem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

WALLENSTBIIf. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapeatry  of  my  chamber. 

Gouinxas  (gating  on  km). 
If  it  should  come  lo  that — if  I  should  see  diee. 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fullness 
Of  life—  [SMefaOg  <m  kU  hnut  and  weepB. 

WALLSNBTIIN. 

The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon  thee 
Atphabeli  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 


COUNT] 

If  he  tkoald  fmd  them,  my  resolve  is 
I  boar  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[£Bi(  CotTRTIM. 


WALLi.^am5i. 
I  hear  a  boislerous  music !  and  the  Castle 
Is  lighted  up.    Who  are  the  reveUenf 

ooanoN. 
There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Caade 
To  the  Count  Terttlqr,  and  FieU  Manhal  lib. 

WALLINaTSIll. 

In  honor  of  the  victory — Hue  tribe 
Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  hot 

[Rutgt.    The  GaooM  or  thb  Ci 
Unrobe  me.    I  will  lay  me  down  lo  slaep^ 

[WALLKNsrnN  takntktkefftfremOmM 
So  we  are  guarded  from  all  eneouea. 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  face  like  thia 

[Fiximg  Aif  eye  en  CSam 
Was  ne'er  a  hjrpocrite's  mask. 

[7^  GaooM  OF  Tin  Chambie  laftee  s^Aii  • 
tU,  coBor,  and  acarf. 


SCENE  IL 

WAIXBN8TBN,  GOIDOII. 
WALUBNiTBIN. 

All  quiet  in  die  lownf 

aORDOK. 

The  lown  is  qvial. 


WALLKNSTKIIC 

Take 


whatB* 


oaooM  or  ths  chamui. 
The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  two. 

WALIXHSTKIN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.    Here    give  it 

[Hetaknandbtttkaaitktd 
'Twas  the  first  present  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 
He  being  then  Archduke;  and  I  have  worn  it 
Till  now  from  habit— 
From  superrtiiion,  if  yon  wilL    Belike, 
It  was  to  be  a  Tslisw  lo  me ; 
And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  foith. 
It  was  to  chain  lo  me  all  my  life  long 
The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  was. 
Well,  be  it  so !  Henceforward  a  new  fbrtnne 
Must  spring  up  for  me ;  for  the  potency 
Of  this  charm  is  diaolved. 


GaooM  or  trk  Cham bxr  f«evce  wsll  lie 
tnentM,    WALUCifSTnN  rijee^  fake  «  a 
ocrou  ike  roosi,  and  wlandt  M  hui  h 
GoanoN  in  a  poitare  of  wtediltiim 
How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I 
Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgan,  wfaare 
We  two  were  Pages  of  the  Court  together. 
We  oftentimes  disputed :  thy  intention 
Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  lo  pfaqr 
The  Mora^  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  Hi 
That  I  strove  after  things  too  high  for  me. 
Giving  my  fiuth  to  bold  unlawful  dreams^ 
And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  meen 
— ^Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thrifUess  fiii 
To  thy  own  self    See,  it  has  made  thee  early 
A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 
That  my  munificent  stars  will  intervene) 
Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  comer 
Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp. 

OOEDOlf. 

«  My  Prince! 

With  light  heart  the  poor  firiier  moors  his  boal; 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  Vdty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 


ArtdioQabsady 
SOS 
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ben,  old  man  ?  Well !  I  am  not 
loer^d  ■pint  drivea  me  o'er  life'a  billowi ; 
still  finn,  mj  canvas  swelling  proodij. 
'  goddess  still,  and  Youth  my  inmate ; 
we  stand  thus  front  to  front  almost^ 
mune  to  say,  that  the  swift  3rearB 
i  by  powerless  o*er  my  unblanch*d  hair. 
wUkUmgitndeiaeroBitMeSaUMm^amd 
ins  on  the  opposite  dde  owr-qfotiut 

tOROOlV. 

iwrsists  in  calling  Fortune  fidse  f 
has  proved  fiuthful,  with  load  love 
vm  oat  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
fltoiher  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
swiftly  op  the  steps  of  life, 
common  in  my  destiny, 
furrows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
len  my  life  for  roe  as  't  were 
undistinguishable  many  f 
is  present  moment  I  appear 
indeed ;  but  I  shall  rise  again, 
lood  will  soon  follow  on  tUs  ebb ; 
in  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
uid  bound  by  some  malicious  star, 
n  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 

Goanox. 
member  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
ight  come  before  we  praise  the  day.** 
slow  from  long-continued  fortune 
bope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
le  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven ; 
s  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men : 
steady  are  the  scales  of  &te. 

WALLEN8TCIN  {mtUing), 
very  Gordon  that  of  old 

0  preach  to  me,  now  once  more  preaching; 
11,  that  all  sublunary  things 
e  vassals  of  vicissitude. 

pitious  gods  demand  their  tribute, 
igo  die  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
ore  of  their  own  accord  they  oflfer*d 
Ives  injuries,  so  to  atone 
my  of  their  divinities : 
n  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhon. 
a  pause,  teriouSt  amd  in  a  store  subdued 
wutnevm 

sacrificed  to  him — For  me 
the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  foult 
(To  joy  from  favorable  fortune 
'eigh  the  9P^*»^  of  this  stroke, 
of  my  destiny  is  glutted : 
or  life.    On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 

1  off  which  would  else  have  shatter'd  me. 


Flea  ere  the  day4)raak ! 
Troat  not  thy  paiaoo  to  die  Swedea ! 

WALUENBYUN. 

What  now 
Isinthytiioagfatir 

SBXi  {wiik  louder  voiee). 
Troat  not  thy  pemo  lo  these  Swedes. 

WALLEHfTBUf. 

What  ■  it  thant 


SCENE  m. 
To  these  enter  Senl 

WALLKIfSnCIlf. 

Seni  I  and  beside  himself, 

r  trust  his  looks  I  What  bfin^i  thee  hither 

)  hour,  Baptista  f 

BKNI. 

Terror,  Doke ! 

iOBDt 

WALUCNITKIIf. 

What  now  f 


SKNi  (siiB  tmort  ttrgemUyy, 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  theae  Swedea! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 
From  fidae  friends.   All  the  signs  stand  fiiU 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  network  of 
Yea,  even  now  *tis  being  cast  around  thee ! 

WAU^BNSTBllf. 

Baptista,  llioa  art  dreaming  S— Fear  befools  than. 

SBIII. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  foar  delodea  ma. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects ; 
Read  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  fidse  friends  I 

WALLKNtTUN. 

From  the  fidseness  of  my  fiieiidi 
Has  risen  die  whole  of  my  unprosperous  forttmea^  • 
The  warning  should  have  come  before.  At  praaent 

1  need  no  revelatioft  frtm  the  stars 
To  know  that 

RNI. 

Come  and  see !  trust  thine  own  eyea* 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life— 
An  enemy ;  a  fiend  luriu  doae  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planets — O  be  wam'd ! 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  heathens. 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLBNSTKIN  (fougkimg  geudy). 
The  oracle  raib  that  way !   Yes,  yes!  Now 
I  recollect.    This  junction  with  the  Swedea 
Did  never  please  thee    lay  thyself  to  sleeps 
Baptista!  Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 

ooEiMif  (tdb  during  fAs  wkoie  of  Uds  dialegws  ka$ 
skowm  wutrks  of  estrewte  agilaium,  amd  nom  turnilt 

WALLKNSTEIN). 

My  Duke  and  General !  May  I  dare  praamna  f 

WALLBIfflTEIlf. 

Speak  freely. 

ooanoif. 
What  if  'twere  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providenoe  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance. 
And  made  diat  month  its  organ  f 

WALLKNimif. 

Te're  bodi  feverkh! 
How  can  midiap  come  to  me  from  theae  Swedea  f 
They  sought  ttiia  junctioo  with  me— 'tis  dieir  in* 
terest. 

OORIMN  (with  di/icuUjf  suppresdng  his  eneCion). 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  thieae  Swedes — 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thing  diat  wing'd 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  templea  ? 

[FUngs himsdf  athitfitL 
There  ia  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

1. 
O  bear  him  !liiarldM> 
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ooRDOif  (ruef). 
trtie  RhinegmTe*!  iiill  fitr  off   Give  but  the  oiden, 
Thii  citadel  aluiU  eloM  in  geiee  npon  him. 
If  then  he  will  benege  us,  let  liini  try  it 
But  this  I  «y ;  he'll  Aid  hit  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  finrce  before  these  funperlh  sooner 
Then  weary  down  the  valor  of  our  spirit 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes, 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader, 
Is  able  to  perform.    And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss^ — ^this,  this 
Will  touch  and  leconctle  the  Emperor 
Who  gladly  tttma  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy, 
And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him. 
Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperor*s  fiivor. 
Than  e*er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  fallen. 

WALLEiftTEiKr  (coiilMiplafet  Aim  wiA  9urpri$e^  rtmainM 
sUtMt  mmkiU,  hetmyimg  ttnmg  emoUmt). 

Gordon — ^your  seal  and  fervor  lead  you  for. 
Well,  well—an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.    Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  could, 
Tm  I — I  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  pardon'd. 
Ilad  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place, 
That  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  (all  for  me. 
My  first  death-offering ;  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself        ^ 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not     Might  or  might  not, 
b  now  an  idle  question.    All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun,  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon ! 
Let  it  then  have  its  course. 

[Stqtping  to  the  wMow. 
All  dark  and  silent— lU  the  Castle  too 
All  is  now  hush'd — Light  me.  Chamberlain ! 

[The  Groom  or  thi  Chamber,  wko  had  et4ertd 
during  the  hut  dialogue^  and  had  been  tknd- 
ing  ai  a  diskutoe  mid  Uttening  to  ii  with 
vmUe  expreeaume  of  the  deepeet  interest ^  ad- 
vancee  in  extreme  agilationt  and  throwt  Atas* 
a^  at  the  Duke's  feet 

And  diou  too !  But  I  know  why  thou  dost  wish 

My  rseoncilement  with  the  Emperor. 

Poor  man !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Ctenthen, 

And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 

He 'sin  my  service.    Am  I  then  so  poor. 

That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 

My  servants  f  Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 

Means  of  compulsion.    If  *tis  thy  belief 

Tliat  Fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go !  fonake  me. 

Tliis  night  for  the  laet  time  mayst  thou  unrobe  me. 

And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 

Gordon,  good  tiight !  I  think  to  make  a  long 

8Ieep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 

Of  this  laet  day  or  two  was  great  May 't  please  you! 

Ttka  care  that  they  awake  me  not  loo  early. 

{Exit  WlLLENSTEIN.tAtf  GrOOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER 

lighting  htML  Semi  follow§t  Gordon  remaint 
on  the  darkened  etage,  following  the  Duke 
with  hia  ejfe,  till  he  dieappeart  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  gattery:  then  by  his  gestures  the  old 
man  expresses  the  dqilh  of  his  anguish,  and 
•*«■— *^«  InaninM  axainst  a  mllar. 


SCENE  IV. 

GoEooif,  Butler  (of  /rsf  feUtuI  fie  Sctmfy 

BUTLER  (nof  jfsf  eome  tnlo  viewof  the  stagt). 
Here  stRnd  in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal 

ooROOif  (sterfs  up), 
Tis  he,  he  has  already  brought  the  murderem 

BUTLER. 

The  lights  are  out    All  lies  in  profound  sleeps 

GORDON. 

What  shall  I  dot  Shall  I  attempt  to  save  hiraf 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  f  Alarm  the  guards  t 

BUTLER  (i^ppflsrs,  but  scorcdy  on  the  stagty. 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed-chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy. 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  upon  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  I 

BUTLER  {stepping  forward). 

Hark!  Who speab ihint 

GORDON. 

Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.    For  what  am  I,  that  / 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed  I 
/  have  not  murder'd  him,  if  he  be  murder'd ; 
But  all  his  rsecue  wero  my  act  and  deed ; 
jlltiie — and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

BUTLER  (€^vances), 

I  should  know  that  voice. 

GORDON. 

Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Tb  Gordon.    What  do  jfen  want  hsie f 
Was  it  so  lato  then,  when  the  Duke  dismim'd  yoat 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf  f 

BUTLER. 

Tis  wondii 
That  lUo  fbught  as  he  were  frantic,  till 
At  last  we  throw  him  on  the  ground. 
GORDON  {shuddering), 

fioihdeadf 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  in  bed  f 

G0RD02C 

Ah,  Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Isbef  Speak. 

GORDON. 

He  shall  iMf  perish !  Not  duough  you  *  The  Heaven 
Refuses  yoicr  arm.    See — 'tis  wounded  !— 

BUTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GORDON. 

The  most  guilty 
Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

[7^  Groom  or  the  Chamber  advances  from 
the  gaUery  with  hisfnger  on  his  wumth, 
mtanding  sHence. 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps!  O  murder  not  the  holy  sleep! 


No!  he  shaU  die  awake. 


SIO 


[A 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLENSTEIN. 


Ml 


GORDON. 

Hii  heart  itill  cImtm 
iingg :  he*s  not  prepared  to  step 
lence  of  hit  God! 

BVTLER  {going), 

God'i  merdfiil! 
GORDON  {koldt  Attn), 
at  th»  nigfat't  respite. 
BUTLER  (Atnrytn^  of). 

The  next  moment 

GORDON  (McUm  kirn  ttSfy, 
One  hour! 

BUTUDU 

Unholdme!  Whmt 
rt  retpite  profit  him  f 

GORDON. 

O— Time 
lefl.    In  one  hour  many  thotmndi 

■and  run  out ;  and  quick  as  they, 
yvn  thought  within  the  human  loul. 
ir !  Your  heart  may  change  its  purpose, 
ly  change  its  purpose — some  new  tidings 
some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
a  Heaven  and  rescue  him.    O  what 

hour  achieve ! 

BC7TLKR. 

You  but  remind  me, 
s  every  minute  is ! 

[He  ^Uxmpi  on  tktfoar. 


SCENE  V. 


r  Macdonald,  and  Devkreuz,  wik  the 
IIalaeroiers. 

rowing  himtelf  between  him  and  Ikem), 

No,  monster! 
r  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread, 
e  to  see  the  accursed  deed ! 
CR  {forcing  him  out  of  the  way), 
i  dotard ! 

[Trvm^geff  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

(BYEREUX  and  MACDONALD. 

Hark !  The  Swedish  trumpets ! 
before  the  ramparts !  liCt  us  hasten ! 

GORiMN  {ru$het  out). 
ercy! 

lUTLER  {calling  afler  kirn). 
Governor,  to  your  post! 

H  or  THE  CHAMBER  {hurriei  in). 
ike  larum  here  ?  Hush !  The  Duke  sleepa. 
CREUX  {uHth  a  loud  harsh  voice). 
ime  now  to  make  larum. 

GROOM  or  THE  CHAMBER. 

Help! 

BITTLEB. 

wn  with  him ! 

HE  CHAMBER  (fim  througk  the  body  by 
if/aUi  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery). 
Jesus  Maria! 

BITTLBR. 

n  open. 

ueh  over  the  body  into  tke  gallery — Cioo 
n  areheard  to  craah  one  after  Ike  other-^ 
ee»  deadened  by  the  diatance—CUuk  of 
aU  at  once  a  profoand  tHence. 


SCENE  VI. 


cxKnrr 


(with  a  light). 


Her  bed-chamber  is  empty ;  she  herself 
Is  nowhere  to  be  found !  The  Neubrunn  loo, 
Who  watch'd  by  her,  is  wiwing.    If  she  should 

Be  flown ^Bat  whither  Hown  f  We  must  call  op 

Every  soul  in  the  house.    How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  worst  bad  tidings  f  O 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  recum*d 
Home  fiom  the  banquet.^— Hark!  I  wonder  whether 
The  Duke  b  siiU  awake !  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  foec  here !  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.    Hark !  what  is  tfaatf 
Til  hastening  up  the  stopa! 


SCENE  vn. 

CouNTEBi,  Gordon. 


GORDON  (nuHes  in  out  of  breath). 
'Tba  mistake! 
T  is  not  the  Swedes— Ye  must  proceed  no  fuither— 
Buder ! — O  God !  where  is  he  f 

GORIMN  {obterving  the  Covnrwmi). 

Countess!  Say-*  - 

COtTNTEH. 

You  are  come  then  from  the  castle?  Where's  my 
husband? 

GORDON  {in  an  agony  ef  afrighi). 
Your  husband  .<— Ask  not !— -To  the 


COUNTEBB. 


NoCtm 


You  have  discover'd  to  me- 


OORDOM. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.  For  God*s  sake!  to  the  Duke. 
While  we  are  speaking 

[Qdling  UmUy. 
Butler!  Butler!  God! 

COUNTEBB. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  comet  from  the  QaBery. 

GORDON. 

Twas  a  mistake— Tis  not  the  Swedes— it  ia 
The  Imperialist's  Ueutenant-General 
Has  sent  me  hither— will  be  here  himself 
Instantly. — You  must  not  proceed. 

BUTLER. 

He  ooflMi 
Too  late.      [Gorimn  daahet  iiauelf  ogainM  the  wdH 

GORIMN. 

O  God  of  BMrcy ! 

COUNTEBB. 

What  too  lato? 
Who  win  be  here  himself?  OctoTM 
In  Egra?  Treason!  Treaaon!— Where's  the  Didtef 

[She  ruakettotke  Gallery 


SCENE  vm. 


{ServantM  run  aerott  the  St^fnB  of  terror.  Thewkdt 
Scene  wuut  be  epoken  oitMy  without  fumm$). 

UNI  (from  the  OaOerjf^ 
O  bloody  fiightfol  deed! 

Sll 
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OOUNTIM. 

Whatiiit,SeniT 

PAOK  (jTfm  ike  GaOery). 
O  piteooi  nght ! 

[Olkar  Servanit  Jbufoi  tii  with  tortAu, 

OOI7NTE88. 

Whfttif  itr  ForGod'inke! 

niiL 

And  do  you  ask  f 
Within  tha  Duke  lies  niiiider*d — and  your  husband 
AMMinated  at  the  Castle. 

[Tke  CouNTEBB  MtaitdM  moikmlets, 
FKM ALE  BVLVAHT  (ruMking  ocTOff  Ike  ttoge). 
Help!  Help!  the  Duchen! 

BUBOOM A8TKR  (enferf). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Loud  cries,  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  f 

GORDON. 

Tour  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 

In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  rourder'd ! 

BUROOMABTEB  {rUMhing  OtU). 

Ueaven  forbid! 

PIRST  SERVANT. 

Fly !  fly !  diey  murder  us  all ! 

8KCX>ND  BERVANT  {carrying  nlver  piaie). 

That  way !  the  lower 
are  block*d  up. 
VOICE  {from  behind  the  Scene), 
hbkiB  room  ibr  the  Lieutenant-General ! 

[At  them  ujorde  the  Countess  ttarU/rom  her  tlupor, 
coUecU  her  id/,  and  retiree  euddenly. 
VOICE  {frum  behind  the  Scene), 
Keep  back  the  people!  Guard  the  door! 


SCENE  IX. 


Th  them  entere  Octavio  Piccoloioni  with  all  he 
TVain.  At  the  mme  tisne  Dbvereux  and  Macdon- 
ALD  enter  from  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiere. 
— ^Wallenbtein*8  dead  body  ie  carried  over  the 
badt  part  of  the  Stage^  wroffed  in  a  piece  of  crim- 
mm  Uipeatry, 

octavio  {entering  dbrupdy). 
It  must  not  be !  It  is  not  possible ! 
Butler!  Gordon! 
Ill  not  believe  it    Say,  No! 

[Gordon,  tnthout  anaweringt  pointe  with  hie  hand  to 
the  Body  of  Wallenstein  aeiti*  carried  over 
the  back  of  the  Stage.  Octavio  looke  that  way, 
and  ttande  overpowered  with  horror. 

DEVEREUX  {to  BirfLBR). 

Here  is  die  golden  fleece — the  Duke'*s  sword — 

MACDONAU). 

Is  it  your  order — 

bittlbe  {pointing  to  Octavio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hadi  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devereux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marke  of 
ofteuonce.  One  drops  away  after  the  other, 
dU  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon 
remain  on  the  Stage. 

octavio  {turning  to  Botler). 
Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted  T 
Kj  God  of  Justice ! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand!  I  am  not  guilty 
or  thii  foul  deed. 


Bimxi. 
Tour  hand  is  pore.   Ton  hiva 
Avail*d  yoonelf  of  mine. 

octavio. 

MercflesB  dbd! 
Thus  to  abase  the  orders  of  thy  Lord — 
And  stain  thy  Emperor*s  holy  name  with  moidsr. 
With  bloody,  most  accurwd  assBssinafion ! 

BUTLER  {cahdy). 
I  've  but  fulfill*d  the  Emperor's  own 


OCTAVia 

0  cuFM  of  kings, 
Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 

And  linking  to  the  sudden  tnuisimit  dfeoa^ 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Dispatch  f  Couldst  thou  not  grant  the  meroiful 
A  time  for  mercy  f  Time  is  man's  good  AngeL 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentenoe^ 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beaeem 
God  only,  the  immutable ! 

BUTLER. 

For  what 
Rail  you  against  me  f  What  is  my  oflknce  ? 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  deliver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difllerence  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 

1  poird  the  string.    You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet  atanii 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.    I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  tlierefore  no  result 

Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit 

Have  you  aught  else  to  order  ?  for  this  instant 

I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna ;  place 

My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperor's  Huooe, 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 

And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 

From  a  just  judge,  [£riC  BcrrLKft 


i 


■ 


SCENE  X. 


To  them  enter  the  Countess  Tertskt,  pale  ami  dis 
ordered.  Her  uttarance  i»  daw  and  fedUt  and  vs- 
impaesioned. 

octavio  {meeting  her). 
O  Countess  Tertsky !  These  are  the  reauItB 
Of  luckless  unblest  deeds. 

C0UNTE88. 

They  are  the  fruits 
Of  your  contrivances.    The  duke  is  dead. 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  straggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappeared. 
This  house  of  splendor,  uid  of  princely  gloiy, 
Dodi  now  stand  desolated :  the  affrighted  servant 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.    I  am  the  last 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  {wUh  a  deep  tn^fuiAy. 
O  Countess !  my  house  too  is  desolate 

COUNTESS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd  I  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  ?  Lo !  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  pacified ! 
Spare  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  inpated  to  tfafi  fiuthfiil  as  t  crime— 

21S 


THE  FALL  OP  ROBESPIEBItE. 


We  did  DM  bold  cnumWm  too  a 


fily  bo 

i  Ami  tb«  blfaer  to  Ibe  danghtBr, 
>  gloiy  uid  hk  nrvicn. 
roH  hoiKin  your  advenitf , 
-I  In  your  aBbstionmt  opeiu  to  yoa 
erly  uioi !  Tbarafcm  m  &rthflr  fiiui ; 
nclf  op  in  bopo  (nd  conSdencs 
ipcrial  Onca '. 

nmm  (inU  itr  tjv  railed  la  iBtmi] 
mcs  uid  mercy  of  ■  grHter  Muter 
1  ap  myKlC    When  liaO  iba  body 
oke  hM\e  ita  place  of  final  reMf 
laitreuw,  which  he  hinMelf  did  fiMmd 
in,  ran  the  Conntai  WalletiBain ; 
ler  uda.  to  wboin  ha  wai  indabled 
rn  fbrtoDM,  giatafully  ha  wiih'd 
1  aomeiiine  icpoH  in  dealli ',  O  let  him 
I  iheia.  And  likewim.  bt  my  huaband'* 
I  aak  tha  Uka  grace.    Tb«  Emperor 
nprietor  of  all  our  Caidaa. 
I  may  well  be  gnntad  oa— one  aepulchre 
a  ■epolclua  of  oar  Ibn&Ihen ! 

.  yan  tremble,  you  turn  pale ! 

I  tiCTiwiaiWf I  oil  far  paaen.  aad  ya«b  wiA 


mananh'i  crown — the  cmwn  did  Fat* 
but  Dot  Iha  feeling  and  the  apiiit 
o  the  crown  belDog  <  Wa  deam  a 

mora  wmtby  of  oor  five  alalin 

diaiwiKir'd  lifa^ — I  ha*a  taken  pono. 


Help!  Helpl  Support  her! 


ooaiMH  {fUptfanaard  and  mMU  1am). 
What  ii  dikl 
It  ia  Iha  Imperial  SsaL 

{He  Ttadt  At  oddrtMt,  md  ddittrt  tk  IiAir  U 
OcTATiD  nd  a  Iiuil  of  Ttpnadi,  and  Kill 
a*  rmplmKt  oa  tin  lamL 
To  tha  Priaca  PicoolocoinL 

[Oct* Tin.  <a&  loMuiuiU from  fffttnim  tfmi 
dn  oi^fiatt,  noKi  Mt  tytt  U  hmtm. 


(Tit  Cvlais  ^rapi.) 


sue  JTaU  ot  IElot»rspUrrr; 

AN  fflSTORIC  DRAMA. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  H.  MARTIN.  ESQ. 
r  lESUB  C01J.B0B,  CAHBKIDOE. 


I  intricacy  oridot  could  not  havn  bw 
without  a  groia  violaikm  of  rcnmt  ft! 
I  my  aula  aim  ki  imitate  the  Imparaionwl  and 
igonllTe  lanenaga  of  the  French  Oralon.j 
avalop  Iha  chaiaelarB  uf  Ibe  duof  Bcion  on 
age  id*  hormn. 

Yooii  liileniallyi 

aT.COLUIDOI. 


TilE  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 


ACT  L 

8CENE,  7%a  IWDniM 


And  rising  awtol  "mid  hnpaitdmg  mina; 
In  iplcndor  glaamy,  m  the  m' '  '  ' ' 
Thai  fpiriaat  thwira  th     ' 


mT94. 
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JBnter  TALLoeir  ami  LioiifOBS. 

TALUKlf. 

It  WM  Banere,  Legendre!  dkfat  dum  maik  himt 
Abrupt  he  tnrn'd,  yet  Imger'd  u  he  went. 
And  towaidf  oi  caet  a  look  of  doubtful  meaning. 

UDQENDftl. 

1  niailL*d  him  well  I  met  his  e3re*i  laat  glance; 

It  menaced  not  ao  proudly  aa  of  yore. 

Methouf^t  he  would  have  apoke--4Hit  that  he  dared 


8ach  agitatioa  daxken'd  on  his  brow. 

TALLIVN. 

Twas  aH-^istraBting  guilt  that  kept  fiom  bunting 
Hi*  imprison*d  secret  struggling  in  the  fitce  : 
£*en  as  the  sudden  breeie  upstarting  onwards 
Hurries  the  thunder.c]oud,  that  poised  awhile 
Hung  in  mid  air,  red  with  its  mutinous  burthen. 

LBOKltDRB. 

Ptorfidioos  Traitor!— still  afmid  to  bask 
In  die  full  blaae  of  power,  the  rustling  serpent 
Lurks  in  the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greatneas, 
Ever  prepared  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 
Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  converges ; 
And  love  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice : 
To  all  attach'd,  by  turns  deserting  all, 
Cimning  and  dark — a  necessary  villain! 


TALUEN. 

Tet  much  depends  upon  him — ^well  you  know 
With  plausible  harangue  *t  is  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory — and  blind  the  mob 
H^th  truth-miz'd  fidsehood.    They,  led  on  by  him. 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  their  own  destruction. 
Support  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

UEGKlfDRE. 

O  what  a  precious  name  is  Liberty 

To  scare  or  cheat  die  simple  into  slaves ! 

Tea— we  must  gain  him  over :  by  dark  hints 

Well  show  enough  to  rouse  his  watchful  fears. 

Till  the  cold  coward  blase  a  patriot 

O  Danton !  murder'd  friend !  assist  my  counseb— 

Hover  around  me  on  sad  memory's  wings. 

And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  in  my  hieart. 

TdUen!  if  but  to-morrow's  fetoiiil  sun 

Beholds  the  Tyrant  living — we  are  dead ! 

TALLIKN. 

Tet  his  keen  eye  that  flashes  mighty  meanings — 

LVGKNDEE. 

Fear  not — or  rather  fear  th'  allemadve. 
And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice.—- 
But  see — hither  he  copnes — let  us  away ! 
His  brother  with  him,  and  the  bloody  Couthon, 
And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  StJust 

[ExeunL 

Enter  RoBBPiKRU.  Couthon,  StJoit,  and 
RoBBPixuK  Junior. 

ROBBPIKRU. 

What!  dkl  La  Fayette  fell  before  my  powerf 
And  did  I  conquer  Roland's  spotless  virtues  ? 
The  fervent  eloquence  of  Vergniaud's  tongue  f 
And  BrissoCs  dioughtfri]  soul  unbribed  and  boldT 
Did  nealot  armiea  haste  in  vain  to  save  them  f 
Wkat!  did  di'  ttnmm*M  dagger  aim  ils  point 
FaiBiv  is  a  inam  of  moider,  at  my  boaonf 


And  shall  I  dread  die  soft  Iniuriooi  TsIUsof 
Th'  Adonk  TiUien?  banqaeC4iondng  TUliant 
Him,  whose  heart  flutters  at  the  dio^boif  Wm, 
Who  ever  on  the  harlots'  downy  piUow 
Resigns  his  head  impure  to  fevetiah  slombsn! 

ilSIUST. 

I  cannot  fear  him— yet  we  moat  not  acorn  him. 
Was  it  not  Antony  that  conquer'd  Brutus, 
Th'  Adonis,  banquet>hunting  Antony  f 
The  stato  is  not  yet  purified :  and  thoogh 
The  stream  runs  olear,  yet  at  the  boOoan  li« 
The  diick  Uack  aediment  of  all  the  ftctJOBS 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up ! 

COOTHOll. 

0  we  did  wrong  to  spare  th«n — fetal  error! 
Why  lived  Legendre,  when  that  Danton  diadf 
And  Collot  d'Herbois  dangerous  in  crimes  T 
Pve  fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shambles 
Compared  with  which  the  sun.eoorch*d  wiUeraw 
Of  Zara  wero  a  smiling  paradise. 

8T-JU8T. 

Righdy  thou  judgest,  Couthon !  He  is  one, 
Who  fUes  from  silent  solitary  anguish. 
Seeking  forgetful  peace  amid  die  jar 
Of  elements.    The  how!  of  maniac  uproar 
Lulls  to  sad  sleep  die  memory  of  himeelf 
A  calm  is  fetal  to  him — then  he  feeb 
The  dire  upboilings  of  the  •%orm  within  him. 
A  dger  mad  with  inward  wounds.— I  dread 
The  fierce  and  resdess  turbulence  of  guik. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Is  not  the  commune  ours  t   The  stem  tribunal  t 
Dumas?  and  Vivierl  Fleuriot?  and  Lonvett 
And  Henriot?  We'll  denounce  a  hundred,  nor 
Shall  they  behold  to.morrow's  sun  roll  westwarl 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Nay-'I  am  sick  of  blood ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  of  hideous  horron 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic. 

1  should  have  died  before  Toulon,  when  war 
Became  the  patriot ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Most  unworthy  wish ! 
He,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  traiton^ 
Would  be  himself  a  traitor,  were  he  not 
A  coward !  'TIS  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  each  other's  fete. 
O  thou  art  brave,  my  brother!  and  thine  eye 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  batde — 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  large  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest! 
There  is  unsoundness  in  the  stato— ToHOOirow 
Shall  see  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  "»■■■■"*■» 


ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Beware !  already  do  the  sections  murmur— 
**  O  the  great  glorious  patriot,  RobespierTe — 
The  tyratU  gwirdian  of  the  country's  yWeiloai  r 

GOUTBON. 

Twere  folly  sure  to  work  great  deeds  by  halvis! 
Much  I  suspect  the  darksome  fiekU  heart 
Of  cold  Barren! 

R0BB8PIERRB. 

I  see  the  villain  in  him!  • 


BoramcRms  junior. 


If 


•n 


inir 
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BO 


IPIUUUE. 

Steel-Strong  Rectitude  of  soul 
f  sablime  'mid  circling  yiitues ! 
ictories,  my  counsels  form'd, 
iroond  me  with  son-gUtSering  plmnes, 
darts  of  calumny  fall  pointless. 

[Exeunt  ccbUtL  ManH  Couthon. 

CODTHON  (tdut). 
ve  ourselves!  What  goodly  virtues 
,e  poisonous  branches  of  ambidon ! 
lierre !  thou  'It  guard  thy  country's  freedom 
3  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp. 
:nence,  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamors, 
ne  ear,  nor  whispen — blood-stain'd  tyrant ! 
Conscience  f  Superstition's  dream, 
h  deep  impression  on  our  sleep— 
li'  awaken'd  breast  retains  its  horrors ! 
ms — and  with  him  comes  Barrere. 

lExU  COUTBON. 

der  RoBBpmaK  and  Bakreek. 

BOBXSnSRlUC. 

I  danger  but  in  cowardice.^ — 

fe  make  the  danger,  when  nvefear  it 

ich  force  without,  ss  will  suspend 

nd  trembling  treachery  of  these  members. 

BARREKE. 

I  pause  of  terror. — 

ROBESriERRE. 

But  to  whom  f 
short-lived  slumber  of  the  tempest, 
ts  strength  anew.  The  dastard  traitors ! 
would  undermine  the  rooted  oak ! 
-a  moment**  pause !— T  is  all  iJkdr  life, 

BARRERE. 

they  talk — and  plausible  their  speech, 
decree  has  given  such  powers,  that — 


There  are  who  wish  my  ruin — but  1 11  make  ihem 
Blush  for  the  crime  in  blood ! 


Nay,  but  I  tell  theo, 
Thou  art  too  fond  of  slaughtei^-and  the  right 
(If  rifl^  it  be)  workest  by  most  foul  means! 

ROlBSriERRE. 

Sdf -centering  Fear  !  how  well  thou  canst  ape  Mercy! 
Too  fond  of  slaughter  .*— matchless  hypocrite ! 
Thought  Barrere  so^  when  Brissot,  Danton  died  I 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  through  the  streaming 

streeti 
Of  Paris  red-eyed  MaMacre  o'er-wearied 
Reel'd  heavily,  intoxicate  with  blood  f 
And  when  (O  lieavens !)  in  Lyons*  death-red  square 
Sick  Fancyygroen'd  o'er  putrid  hills  of  slain, 
Didst  thoU'VWt  fiercely  laugh,  and  bless  the  day  f 
Why,  theu  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  bonon. 
And,  liki  a  blood-bound,  crouch'd  for  murder !  Now 
Aloof  tlbu  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar, 
Oti  likflU  frighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Uidest  thy  pale  face  m  die  skirts  of—Marcy! 

BARRERE. 

O  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 

Why  now  I  see  thou  'rt  weak — thy  case  is  desperate ! 

The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  tum'd  scolder ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Who  from  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  for  his  own. 
Denounced  twice— and  twice  I  saved  his  life !  [ExH 


That  what? 


ROBESPIERRE. 
BARRERE. 

»m  of  debate — 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Transparent  mask ! 
,  to  clog  the  wheeli  of  government, 
e  hand  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
tiem  to  their  duty — Engluk  patrioti ! 
e  congregated  clouds  of  war 
iround  us  7  In  our  very  vitals 
the  king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  ? 
shall  counteract  the  selfish  plottings 
es,  cold  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 
hose  power  directs  th'  eternal  justice  ? 
r  secret-sapping  gold  f  The  first 
t  transient  as  the  iUs  that  cause  it ; 
>  virtuous  patriot  render'd  light 
^essities  that  gave  it  birth : 
fouls  the  fount  of  the  republic, 
flow  polluted  to  all  ages ; 
the  state  with  a  slow  venom, 
i  imbibed,  must  be  continued  ever, 
sorruptible,  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them— 
they  hate  me. 


The  sections  will  support  them — there's  the  point ! 
No !  he  can  never  weather  out  the  storm^ 
Yet  he  is  sudden  in  revenge — No  more  ! 
I  must  away  to  Tallien.  [FtU. 


An  the  lectioiii  fiMBdly? 


SCENE  ehanget  to  the  houae  of  Adelaide. 
Adelaide  enter*,  peaking  to  a  Servant. 

ADELAIDE. 

Didst  thou  present  the  letter  that  I  gave  thee  f 
Did  Tallien  answer,  he  would  soon  return  T 

BERVANT. 

He  is  in  the  Tuilleries— with  him  Legendre— 
In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd  ;  as  I  approach'd. 
He  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 
I  did  not  interrupt  him.  \Retum9  Hm  Utter. 

ADELAIDE. 

Thou  didBt  rightly. 

[Exit  SSRVAMT. 

O  this  new  freedom !  at  how  dear  a  price 

We've  bought  the  seeming  good !  The  peaceful  virtues, 

And  every  blandishment  of  private  life. 

The  father's  cares,  the  mother's  fond  endearment. 

All  sacrificed  lo  Liberty's  wild  riot 

The  winged  houis,  that  scatter'd  roses  round  me. 

Languid  and  sad  drag  their  slow  course  along, 

And  shake  big  galtdrops  from  their  heavy  winga. 

But  I  vrill  steal  away  these  anxiouB  thoughts 

By  the  soft  langnishment  of  warbled  ain, 

If  haply  melodiaa  may  Inll  the  sense 

Of  sorrow  for  a  while.  " 
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Emier  Taujeh. 

TALUni. 


Ifiaie,  my  lovef  O  breathe  ■gain  that  air! 

Soft  none  of  pain,  it  loothea  the  weary  mmi 

Of  care,  tweec  at  die  whiiper*d  breew  of  evening 

Thai  playi  around  the  nek  man'i  throbbing  templea. 

BONO. 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  groond 
Blav  domestic  peace  be  tmnd  ? 
Halcyoo  daughter  of  the  tkieap 
Far  on  fearfd  wing  the  flies. 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  slate, 
From  the  rebeFs  noisy  hate. 

In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
List'ning  to  the  Sabbath  bells ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spodess  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  fire  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ. 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 

TALLIVir. 

I  thank  thee,  Adelaide !  *t  was  sweet,  though  mournful 
But  why  thy  brow  o*ercast,  thy  cheek  so  wan  f 
Thou  look'st  ss  a  lom  maid  beside  some  stream 
Hiat  sighs  away  the  soul  in  fond  despairing. 
While  Sorrow  sad.  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

AOKUklDK. 

Ah !  rather  let  me  ask  what  mystery  lowers 

On  Tallien's  darkened  brow.  TImhi  dost  roe  wrong— 

Thy  soul  distemper'd,  can  my  heart  be  tranquil  7 

TALLnCN. 

Ten  me,  by  whom  diy  brother's  blood  was  spilt? 
A^  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  murderers  ? 
It  has  been  borne  too  tamely.    Fears  and  curses 
Groan  on  our  midnight  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreams 
Threaten  the  assassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
He  dies ! — nor  has  the  plot  escaped  his  fears. 


Enter  Billaitd  VAftBfRn  ami  Booanoif  lXIml  I 

[AOCLAIDB 

lotmooN  l'oiik. 
Tallien !  was  this  a  time  for  amorous  cooforeooat 
Henriot,  the  tyrant's  most  devoted  creature, 
Marshals  the  force  of  Fisris :  the  fierce  dnb^ 
With  Vivier  at  their  head,  in  loud  acclaim 
Have  sworn  to  make  the  guillotine  in  blood 
Float  on  the  soaflbld. — ^But  who  comes  hero  t 


ADILAIDB. 

Tet-^jret — be  cautious !  much  I  (ear  the  Commune— 
The  tyrant's  creatures,  and  their  fote  with  his 
Fast  link'd  in  close  indissoluble  union. 
TIm  Me  Convention — 

TALUEN. 

Hate  him  as  they  fear  him, 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 

AOELAIDB. 

Tli'  enthosiasi  mob^  Confuskm's  lawless  sons— 

TALLDEN. 

They  are  aweary  of  his  stem  morality. 
The  fair-mask'd  ofikpring  of  forocious  pride. 
The  sections  too  support  die  delegates : 
AU — all  is  ours !  e'en  now  the  vital  air 
Of  Liberty,  condensed  awhile,  is  bursting 
(Fofce  inedsUble!)  fiom  its  compwswue  - 
Td  riiatter  the  arch«iwmiit  inlfaa  apftoBiQo! 


s 


Emier  BAaasEK  abruptlf, 

BARRKRE. 

Say,  are  ye  friends  to  Freedom  ^  lom  ka't! 
Let  us,  forgetful  of  all  common  feuds. 
Rally  around  her  shrine !  E'en  now  the  ^rnmt 
Gmcerts  a  plan  of  instant  massacro ! 

BILUiUD  VARKIINEB. 

Away  to  the  Convention !  i^ith  that  voice 
So  oft  the  herald  of  glad  victory. 
Rouse  their  fallen  spirits,  thunder  in  th«r  ears 
The  names  of  tyrant,  plunderer,  assassin ! 
The  violent  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster's  blood  ? 

{Cry  from  Ike  ttreet  cf-^'No  Tyrwd!  Dewm  wtt 
(Mb  Tyrant  r 

TALLISN. 

Hear  ye  that  outcry  7 — If  the  trembling  membeis 
Even  for  a  moment  hold  his  fiite  suspended, 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  poniard  that  stabb'd 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart ! 

[Exmad 


V. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE.— T^  CcnvoUuMm 

ftOBRsncRRE  (moanit  Ike  TVAwie). 

Once  more  befits  it  that  the  voice  of  Truth, 
Fearless  in  innocence,  though  leaguer'd  round 
By  Envy  and  her  hateful  brood  of  helU 
Be  heard  amid  this  hall ;  once  more  befits 
The  patriot,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  oft' 
Has  pierced  through  Action's  veil,  to  fiarii  on 
Of  deadliest  import    Mouldering  in  the  grave 
Sleeps  Capet's  caitiff  corse ;  my  daring  hand 
Levell'd  to  earth  his  blood*cemeiited  throne. 
My  voice  declared  his  guilt,  and  stirred  up  Fianoa 
To  call  for  vengeance.    I  too  dug  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  band ! 
Long  with  the  show  of  fireedom  they  abused 
Her  ardent  sons.    Long  time  the  well-tum'd  phiaMb 
The  high-fraught  sentence,  and  the  lofty  tone 
Of  declamation,  thunder'd  in  this  hall. 
Till  reason  'midst  a  labyrinth  of  wordb 
Perplex'd,  in  silence  seem'd  to  yield  assent 
I  durst  oppose.    Soul  of  my  honor'd  friend ! 
Spirit  of  Marat,  upon  thee  I  call — 
liiou  know'st  me  fiuUiful,  know'st  with  what  wnB 

leal 
I  urged  the  cause  of  justice,  stripp*d  die  mask 
From  Faction's  deadly  visage,  and  destroy'd 
Her  traitor  brood.  Whose  patriot  arm  huri'd  down 
Hebert  and  Rousin,  and  the  villain  friends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apostate !  those,  who  long 
Maak'd  Tkeasonls  flirm  in  libei^'s  foir  garb^ 
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xl  France  wiih  blood,  and  dant  defy 
B !  but  I,  it  aeeins,  am  fidae ! 
>r  too !  I — Robespierre ! 

name  the  dastard  despot  biood 
rith  fear,  and  call  oo  sainti  to  help  them! 
accuse  me  f  who  shall  dare  belie 

name  7  Speak,  ye  accomplice  band, 
1 1  accused  f  of  what  strange  ciime 
in  Robespierre  accused, 
;h  this  hall  the  buzz  of  discontent 
mur  7  who  shall  speak  7 

BUXAUD  TARKNNES. 

O  patriot  tongue, 
foul  heart !  Who  was  it  urged, 
tyrants,  that  accunt  decree 
lence,  brooding  o'er  this  hallow'd  hall, 
each  tongue  to  silence.    Who  destroy'd 
n  of  debate,  and  carried  through 
tw,  that  doom'd  the  delegates, 
ifore  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
ilty  sat  throned,  and  murder  reign*d 
uroas  coequal  7  Say— thou  roan 
eloquence,  whose  law  was  that  f 

COUTHOIf. 

ras  mine.    I  urged  it — ^I  proposed— 
>f  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
lOugh  the  tome  and  timid  voice 
nunnur'd.    I  advised  that  law—- 
It  was  wise  and  good. 

BARRERE. 

OS  wise,  and  most  convenient  too ! 
marked  thee,  Robespierre — and  now 
ee  traitor — tyrant ! 

[Loud  applautes. 

E0BE8FIKRRX. 

It  is  welL 
or!  oh,  that  I  had  (alien 
lault  liAed  high  the  murderous  knife ; 
tie  instrument  belike  of  those 
heroselves  would  fain  assassinate, 
e  their  murders.    I  stand  here 
patriot — hemm'd  around 
noisy  pack ;  beset  and  bay*d 
hell-hounds  who  know  no  escape 
«'  ooistretchM  arm,  but  by  the  force 
u  through  her  breast 
iirf,  and  sAouU  of — Down  with  the  tyrant  I 

ROBXSriKRRE. 

will  be  heard.    There  was  a  time, 
)spierre  began,  the  loud  applauses 
latriots  drown'd  the  honest  sound. 
re  changed,  and  villany  jMevails. 

COLLOT  d'hERBOIS. 

r  shall  fidl.  France  could  not  brook 
s  sway — sounds  the  dictator's  name 
ng  to  her  ear  7 

BOURUON  L'OISE. 

Rattle  her  chains 
ally  now  than  when  the  hand 
brged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
thundered  out  theii  blasphemies, 
1  talk'd  of  virtue  7 

EOBESPIEERE. 

Oh,thatBriaMK 
again  to  thiuider  in  this  hall, 
at  lived,  and  Dantoo's  giant  fan 


Scowl'd  once  again  defiance !  so  my  soul 
Might  cope  with  worthy  foes. 

People  of  France, 
Hear  me !  Beneath  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 
Traitors  have  perish'd  countless ;  more  survive : 
The  hydra^heaided  Action  lifts  anew 
Her  daring  front,  and  fruitful  from  her  wonndi^ 
Cautious  from  post  defeats,  contrives  new  wilea 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedom. 

TALUEN. 

Freedom  lives! 
Oppression  falls — for  France  has  felt  her  chains. 
Has  burst  them  toa    ^Vho  traitor-like  stepC  fovth 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  venal  wretch 
D'£glantine7 

EOBESPIEERE. 

I  did — for  I  thought  them  honest 
And  Heaven  foreiend  that  vengeance  ere  should  strike 
Ere  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 


Traitor,  thou  didst. 
Yes,  the  accomplice  of  their  dark  designs, 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  the  slonn 
Lower'd  at  safe  distance.    When  the  clouds  frown'4 

darker, 
Fear'd  for  yourself  and  left  them  to  their  fiite. 
Oh,  I  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  through  the  veil 
Seen  thy  foul  projects.    Yes,  ambitious  man, 
Self^wiird  dictator  o'er  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  plann'd  for  patriots 
Falls  on  thy  head.    Look  how  thy  brother's  deedi 
Dishonor  thine !  He  the  firm  patriot. 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  liberty ! 

EOBESriEREE  JUNIOR. 

Barrere— -attempt  not  meanly  to  divide 
Me  from  my  brother.    I  partake  his  guilt. 
For  I  partake  his  virtue. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Brother,  by  my  soul 
More  deer  I  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  that  thus 
With  me  thou  darest  to  tread  the  dangerous  path 
Of  virtue,  than  that  Nature  twined  her  oorda 
Of  kindred  round  us. 


Yes,  allied  in  guilt. 
Even  as  in  blood  jre  are.    Oh,  thou  wont  wretch. 
Thou  worse  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed. 
Yea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughter'd, 
Each  patriot  representative  of  France  7 

BOURDOIf  L'OISE. 

Was  not  die  younger  Oesar  too  to  reign 
O'er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  south. 
And  still  continue  there  his  merchant  wiles  t 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOE. 

His  merchant  wiles!  Oh,  grant  me  patience,  Heaven ^ 
Was  it  by  merchant  wiles  I  gain'd  you  back 
^  Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  capdve  towers 
Waved  high  the  English  flag  7  or  fought  I  then 
With  merchant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  I  led 
Your  troops  to  conquest  7  Fought  I  merchant>llke» 
Or  barter'd  I  for  victory,  when  death 
Strode  o'er  the  reeking  streets  with  giant  stride. 
And  shook  his  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bkxxiy  banquet  7  when  appaU'd, 
Tlie  hireling  wotm  of  England  spread  the  Mil 
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Of  nfety,  ibugfat  I  like  •  iiMiwdiaiit  Ihenf 
Oh,  patience !  patience ! 

BOURDON  L'OISB. 

How  this  younger  tynuit 
MoQtbi  out  defiance  to  vm !  even  lo 
He  had  led  on  the  armiea  of  the  aouth. 
Till  once  again  the  plaim  of  France  were  drench'd 
With  her  beit  blood. 

COIXOT  0*HKRBOIg. 

TilU  once  again  ditplaj'd, 
Lyom*  tad  tragedy  had  call'd  me  forth 
'Ad  miniiter  of  wrath,  whilst  slaughter  by 
Had  bathed  in  human  blood. 

JHJBOXf  CRANCE. 

No  wonder,  friend, 
Hiat  we  are  traitors— that  our  heads  must  fall 
Beneath  the  ax  of  death !  When  Cesar-like 
Reigns  Robespierre,  'tis  wisely  done  to  doom 
The  &11  of  Brutus.    Tell  me,  bloody  man. 
Hast  diou  not  parcell'd  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  some  province  won  in  fight, 
Between  your  curst  triumvirate  I  You,  Couthon. 
Ck>  with  my  brother  to  the  southern  plains ; 
StJust,  be  youiB  the  aimy  of  the  north ; 
Meantime  I  rule  at  Paris. 

aOBESPIERRE. 

Matchless  knavo ! 
What — ^not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek — 
Not  one  poor  blush  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale ! 
That  I  who  ruin'd  Brissot's  towering  hopes, 
I  who  discovered  Hebert's  impious  wiles. 
And  sharp*d  for  Danton's  recreant  neck  the  ax, 
Should  now  be  traitor !  had  I  been  so  minded, 
Tliink  ye  I  had  destrc^'d  the  very  men 
Whose  plots  resembled  minef  Bruig  forth  your  prooft 
Of  this  deep  treason.    Tell  me  in  whose  breast 
Found  ye  the  fatal  scroll  7  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  fourged  the  shaiheless  falsehood  ? 

COLLOT  D'HKRBOIS. 

Ask  you  proofs  7 
Robespierre,  what  prooft  were  ask'd  when  BriMotdied? 

LBOENDRE. 

What  proofs  adduced  you  when  the  Danton  died  ? 
When  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life 
I  rose,  and  fearless  of  thy  frowning  brow, 
Pkoc]aim*d  him  guiltless  f 


ROBESPIERRE. 

I  remember  well 
The  fiital  day.    I  do  repent  me  much 
That  I  kiird  Cnsar  and  spared  Antony. 
Bat  I  have  been  too  lenient    I  have  spared 
Hie  stream  of  blood,  and  now  my  own  must  flow 
To  fill  the  cuirenL 

[Loud  ii^plau9e$* 
Triumph  not  too  soon. 
Justice  may  yet  be  victor. 

Enter  StsJubt,  and  wumnU  Ike  Tribune, 

BT-JUST. 

I  oome  from  the  committee— charged  to  speak 
Of  matteis  of  high  import    I  omit 
Their  orders.    Representatives  of  France, 
Boldly  in  his  own  person  speaks  StJust 
What  his  own  heart  shall  dictate. 


TALUm. 


Bmryltk, 


Insulted  delegates  of  France  t  Sulnat 
From  your  committee  comes— comes  chaigad  lai 
Of  matters  of  high  import — yet  omits 
Their  orders !  Reprasentatives  of  France. 
That  bold  man  I  denoonee,  who  disobeys 
The  natkm*s  owteia^    I  denounce  StJust 

[Loud 

■TSIUST. 

Hear  me!  [^ 

ROBBSPIERRK. 

He  shaU  be  heaid ! 

BOinUMN  t'OIBK. 

Must  we  contaminate  this  sacred  hall 
With  the  foul  breath  of  treason  7 

COLLOT  O'HKRBOIS. 

Drag  him  amf !  > 
Hence  with  him  to  the  bar. 

COUTHON. 

Oh,  just  proceediflfi! 
Robespierre  prevented  liberty  of  speech— 
And  Robespierre  is  a  tyrsnt !  Tallien  reigns, 
He  dreads  to  bear  the  voice  of  innocence — 
And  StJust  must  be  silent ! 

lbqendre. 

Heed  we  well 
That  justice  guide  onr  aciions.    No  light  import 
Attends  this  day.    I  move  StJust  be  heard. 

freron. 
Inviolate  be  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

[Violeni  cgpfaMi 

8T-JU8T. 

I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  tiroes  are  i  Tisiurf 
When  StJust  thanks  this  hall  for  hearing  him. 
Robespierre  is  call'd  a  tyrant    Men  of  France, 
Judge  not  too  soon.    By  popular  discontent 
Was  Aristides  driven  into  exile. 
Was  Phocion  rourder'd  7  Ere  ye  dare  pnnoanoa 
Robespierre  is  guilty,  it  befits  ye  well. 
Consider  who  accuse  him.    Tallien, 
Bourdon  of  Oise — ^the  very  men  denounced. 
For  their  dark  intrigues  disturb*d  the  plan 
Of  government    Legendre,  the  sworn  fHend 
Of  Danton,  TuiVn  apostate.    Dubois  Cranc6, 
He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  rqyalistB 
Collot  d*Herbois— 

B017RD0N  t'OISC 

Wha^-«hall  the  traitor  rear 
His  head  amid  our  tribune — aiu!  blaspheme 
Each  patriot?  shall  die  hireling  slave  of  fiietkRh- 


I  am  of  no  Action. 
Against  all  fiictions. 


BTMUST. 

I  contend 


TALUBlf. 

I  espouse  the  canae 
Of  trudL    Robespierre  on  yester-mom  praoouncad 
Upon  his  own  authority  a  report 
To^ay  StJust  comes  down.   StJust  negledi 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  harangues 
From  his  own  WiH    O  citizens  of  Fiance, 
I  weep  for  you — ^I  weep  for  my  poor  country— 
I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
When  individuals  shall  assume  the  sway. 
And  with  more  insolence  than  kingly 
Rule  therepahlie. 
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BILLAin>  VABBNNn. 

•  reprannlaiivM  of  Fiaiim, 
ith  Iwnor.  Henrioc  mmnimdg 
laU'd  ibrce  of  Plurii— Henriol, 
nde— die  iwom  ally  of  Hebeit, 
I  by  all — upheld  by  Robespierre, 
d  Le  Vallette  ?  who  promoced  him, 
th  the  deep  dye  of  nobilityf 
I  ex-peer  gave  die  high  Gonunand  f 
ni*d  from  joMice  die  rapaciofia  diieft 
in  chains  die  firieiida  of  Liberty  ? 
re,  die  telfetyled  patriot  Robespii 
re,  allied  with  villain  Daubign^ — 
re,  the  fool  arch-tyrant  Robeapterra. 

BOUftDON  L*oin. 
)f  Tirtae-— of  morality— 
I  patriot !  he,  I>anbigTi6*i  friend ! 
supporter  virtooiit!  Preach  of  virtoe, 
le  with  villains,  ibr  with  Robespierre 
lone  ally.    Thou  art  a  tyrant ! 
ee  tyrant,  Robespierre ! 

[Loud  appUmmt. 

XOBESPIXRRB. 

k  the  name,  ye  citiaens  of  France— 

nt  clamor.  Cries  of-^Jkmm  nMk  the  TyrmU! 

TALunc. 

in  falls.    The  traitor  stands  appall'd— > 

on  fanp  engrasp  hu  shrinking  soul — 

:  sMembled  France  denounce  his  crimes ! 

the  mask  lorn  from  lus  secret  sins— 

)les  on  die  precipice  of  &te. 

lilty  tyrant !  muider'd  by  thy  rage, 

ay  an  imiooent  vicdm*s  blood  has  stain*d 

Miom's  altar !  Sylla-Uke,  thy  hand 

lown  die  virtues,  that,  diy  foes  removed, 

J  Dictator  thoa  mightst  reign, 

innixe  o'er  France,  and  call  it  freedom ! 

le  in  timid  guilt  the  traitor  planned 

ful  wiles — succesi  embolden'd  sin-» 

stretch*d  arm  had  grssp'd  the  diadem 

',  bat  that  the  coward's  heart  recoil'd, 

nee  awaked,  should  rouse  her  from  herdieam, 

I  aloud  for  vengeance.   He,  like  Cesar, 
pid  step  urged  on  his  bold  career, 

the  summit  of  ambitious  power, 
»m'd  the  name  of  King  alone  was  wanting, 
or  this  we  huri'd  proud  Capet  downt 
this  we  wage  eternal  war 

the  tyrant  horde  of  murderers, 

wn'd  cockatrices  whose  foul  venom 

ill  Europe  I  was  it  then  for  this 

ire  to  guard  our  Uberty  widi  life, 

•bespierre  should  reign  ?  the  spirit  of  freedom 

Bt  sunk  so  low.    The  glowing  flame 

imates  each  honest  Frenchman's  heart 

eztinguish'd.    I  invoke  thy  riiade, 
il  Brutus !  I  too  wear  a  dagger ; 
the  representatives  of  France, 

II  fear  or  fevor,  should  delay  die  sword 
ce,  Tallien  emulates  thy  virtues ; 

like  Brutus,  lifrs  the  avenging  arm ; 
shall  save  his  country. 

tVwkiU  tupUuuu, 
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The  arrest  of  the  tiaifon.    Memorable 
WiU  be  diiaday  for  France. 

E0BK8FIKE1E. 

Yes!  memorable 
This  day  will  be  for  France— for  villains  triumph. 

LKBAS. 

I  vrill  not  share  in  this  day's  damning  guilt 
Condemn  me  too. 

[Greol  cry—Down  with  fAs  TyrmUs! 

(T^fiooRoannnuuBB,  CoirraoN,STJoiT«iidLBBAi 

areled  o/). 


ACT  m. 

Scuf  K  conthnuM. 

COLLOT  D'hEIBOIS. 

Cesar  is  follen !  The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 
Whose  death-distilling  boughs  dropt  poisonous  dew. 
Is  rooted  from  its  base.   This  worse  than  Cramwali 
The  austere,  the  seli^enying  Robespierre, 
Even  in  this  hall,  where  once  with  terror  mate 
We  listened  to  the  hypocrite's  horanguea. 
Has  heard  his  doom. 

BILIMUO  VARKNNEB. 

Yet  must  we  not  suppose 
The  tyrant  Will  fell  tamely.   His  sworn  hireling 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  Henriot 
Commands  the  force  of  Pftris.    I  denounce  him. 

rBBBON. 

I  denounce  Fleuriot  too,  the  mayor  of  Fuia. 
Enter  Dubois  Cranc/E. 

DUBOIS  CEANCi. 

Robespierre  is  rescued.   Henriot  at  the  head 
Of  the  arm'd  force  has  rescued  the  fierce  tyrant. 

COLLOT   d'HKBBOIS. 

Ring  the  tocsin— call  all  the  citixens 

To  save  their  countr]r — never  yet  has  Fsria 

Forsook  the  representatives  of  France. 

TALLIEN. 

It  is  the  hour  of  danger.    I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent. 

[Loud  anplrasfs. 

COLLOT  O'HEEBOIS. 

The  National  Convention  shall  remain 
Firm  at  its  post 

filler  a  MnsENGEB. 

MESSENGEE. 

Robespierre  has  reach'd  the  Commune.  Tlieyaspoasa 
The  tyrant's  cause.    St-Just  is  up  in  arms ! 
StJust — the  young  ambitious  bold  SlJust 
Harangues  the  mob.   The  sanguinary  Conthon 
Thirsts  for  your  blood. 

[TVeMiniift. 

TALUEN. 

These  tyrants  are  in  arms  against  the  law : 
OutUiw  die  rebels. 

Enter  BfERUii  or  Douat. 

VBELIIf. 

Health  to  the  representatives  of  France '. 
I  past  this  moment  through  the  armed  force 
They  aak'd  my  name— and  when  d»ey  beard  adelagHB, 
I  was  not  iIm  friend  of  Franca. 
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COLLOT  d'HCRBOIS. 

The  tynnti  threaten  tia,  ■■  when  thej  tiim*d 
The  cannon's  mouth  on  Briaiot 

JSafer  anoUntr  MiasiifOKiu 

nC^lfO  mSSKNGBR. 

Vivier  harangnet  the  Jacobins — the  club 
Espouse  the  cause  of  Robespierre. 

EnUr  another  MnnNGKK. 

THIKO  maSKNOBR. 

All^  kat — die  tyrant  triumphs.    Henriot  leads 

Hie  soMieis  to  his  aid. Already  I  hear 

The  rattling  cannon  destined  to  surround 
Tliia  sacred  hall. 

TALLIEN. 

Why,  we  will  die  like  men  then; 
The  representatives  of  France  dare  death. 
When  duty  steels  their  boaums. 

[Loud  cqsplaitiBS. 

TALUKN  (flddrttnng  the  galUriet). 

Citizens ! 
France  b  insulted  in  her  delegates — 
The  majesty  of  the  republic  is  insulted — 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.    An  armed  force 
Threats  the  CimventioiL    The  Gmvention  swears 
To  die,  or  save  the  country ! 

{Vident  apptauaes  fn3m  thegalUnes. 

cmzKN  (from,  above). 

We  too  swear 
To  die,  or  save  the  country.    Follow  me. 

[AM  the  men  quit  the  gaUeriee* 

Enter  another  MBflSKNGKE. 

rOITKTH  mSSKNGBR. 

Henriot  is  taken ! — 

[Loud  apfiaueu. 
Henriot  is  taken.   Tliree  of  jrour  brave  soldieis 
Swore  they  would  seize  the  rebel  slave  of  Qrrants, 
Or  perish  in  the  attempt    As  he  patroll'd 
The  streets  of  Pluris,  stirring  up  the  mob. 
They  seized  him. 

[App&waes. 

BILLAT7D  VAaZNim. 

Let  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
live  to  the  future  day. 

Enter  Bourdon  lX^sx,  sioord  in  hand, 

BOURDON  L'onX. 

I  have  clear'd  the  Commune. 

[Applauaei. 
Through  the  throng  I  rush'd. 
Brandishing  my  good  sword  to  drench  its  blade 
Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart.   The  timid  rebels 
Gave  way.    I  met  the  soldiery — ^I  spake 
Of  the  dictator's  crimes— of  patriots  chain'd 
In  dark  deep  dungeons  by  hte  lawless  rage — 
Of  knaves  secure  beneath  his  fostering  power. 
I  spake  of  Liberty.    Their  honest  hearts 
Caught  the  warm  flame.  The  general  shout  burst  forth, 
**  live  the  ConventioD — ^Down  with  Robespierre  !** 

[AppUnuea. 
[SkouU  from  without— Dnwn  with  th§  jyramti 

TALUKN. 

I  hmr^  I  bear  die  sool-inspuing  soaiid% 
Tnao9  diall  be  aavid!  her 


To  principles,  not  persons,  spurn  the  idol 

They  worshipp'd  once.    Yes,  Robespierre  sliaD  il 

As  Capet  foil !   Oh !   never  let  us  deem 

That  France  shall  crouch  beneath  a  tyrant's  thnai^ 

That  the  almighty  people  who  have  broke 

On  their  oppressors*  heads  the  oppressive  chain. 

Will  court  again  their  fetters !  easier  were  it 

To  hurl  the  cloud-capt  mountain  fiom  its  base. 

Than  force  the  bonds  of  slavery  upon  men 

Determined  to  be  free ! 

[AfpkamL 

Enter  Lbqkmdre,  a  pittd  m  one  hand,  heye  in  Oi 

other. 

UDQENDRE  iJUnging  down  the  heye). 
So— let  the  mutinous  Jacob^  meet  now 
In  the  open  air. 

[Loud  i^pkum 
A  foctioui  turbulent  party 
Lording  it  o*er  the  state  since  Dantoa  died. 
And  with  him  the  CordeUers. — A  hireling  band 
Of  loud-toogued  orators  controU'd  the  club^ 
And  bade  them  bow  the  knee  to  Robespierre. 
Vivier  has  'scaped  me.    Curse  his  coward  heart— 
This  fote-fraught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  hand, 
I  rush'd  into  the  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
That  beam'd  its  patriot  anger,  and  flash'd  full 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.    'Mid  the  throng 
He  mingled.    I  pursued — but  staid  my  hand. 
Lest  haply  I  might  shed  the  innocent  blood. 

[^jifhmtTf 

ntmoft. 
They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  admisBOii — 
Expell'd  me  from  their  sittings. — Now,  fonoodi. 
Humbled  and  trembling  re4nsert  my  name ; 
But  Fr6ron  enteis  not  the  club  again 
Till  it  be  purged  of  guilt— till,  purified 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  honest  men 
May  breathe  the  air  in  safety. 

[ShouUfimm 

BARRKRX. 

What  means  this  uproar?  if  the  tynid  band 
Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  rise  ■ 
We  are  as  deed ! 

TALLISN. 

And  wherefore  fear  we  death? 
Did  Brutus  fear  it  f  or  die  Grecian  friends 
Who  buried  in  Hipparchos'  breast  the  awuid. 
And  died  triiimphantf  Csesar  shouU  fear  deattt 
Brutus  must  scorn  the  bugbear. 

ShouU  from  without,  line  the 
with  the  TyranU! 


TALLUN. 


Hark! 


The  sounds  of  hooaest  Freedom ! 

Enter  DEnrrucs  from  the  SBcnoim. 

CITIZEN. 

Citizens !  representatives  of  France ! 
Hold  on  yoQT  steady  course.    The  men  of  Puis 
Espouse  your  cause.    The  men  of  Psris  swear 
They  will  defend  the  delegates  of  Freedom. 

TALLIEN. 

Hear  ye  this,  CoUeaguesI  hear  ye  this,  my  fatedim. 
And  does  no  thrill  of  Joy  pervade  your  bntatsf 
My  boaom  booDda  to  rapim.   I  have 


THE  FAIiL  OF  BOBESPIERBE. 


Ill 


of  Fnnee  ihake  off  the  tynnt  yoke ; 
much  ■■  lies  in  mine  own  arnit 
vm  the  usurper^ — Come  death  when  it  imXi, 
ed  long  enough. 

[ShcuUwUJumL 


w  the  noise  incieaiei !  through  the  gloom 
U  evening — harbinger  of  death, 

tocsin !  the  dreadful  generale 

through  Paris — 

[Cry  wUkoui — Down  with  Ike  TyrmUi 

Enter  Lecointbe. 


LECOINTRE. 

temal  justice  blast  the  foes 

e !  so  perish  all  the  tyrant  brood, 

pierre  has  perish'd !    Citizens, 

taken. 

[L/md  and  repealed  applauMS, 
iH>t,  that  with  such  fearless  front, 
d  our  vengeance,  and  with  angry  eye 
Dund  the  hall  defiance.    He  relied 
ot>  aid — the  Commune's  villain  friendship, 
riot's  boughttn  succors.    Ye  have  heard 
iriot  rescued  him — how  with  open  arms 
mane  welcomed  in  the  rebel  tynot — 
uriot  aided,  and  seditious  Vivier 
» the  Jacobim.    All  had  been  kist— 
esentatives  of  France  had  perish*d — 
had  sunk  beneath  the  tjrrant  arm 
ul  parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
the  men  of  Paris.    Henriot  call'd 
r*  in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 

eloquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
»  frown'd  dismay.    The  tyrants  fled — 
4:h'd  the  Hotel    We  gather'd  nmnd^we 

caU'd 

eance !  Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair, 
res  they  hack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
ence  of  the  law,  the  cUmorous  cry 
.  thousands  hailing  their  destruction, 
ight  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
.    Lebas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
)  younger  Robespierre,  but  hii  fractured  limb 
to  escape.    The  self-wiU'd  dictator 
often  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
itent  to  die.    He  lives  all  mangled 
mi  tremulous  hand !   All  gash'd  and  gored, 
to  taste  the  bitterness  of  Death, 
w  they  meet  their  doom.  The  bloody  Conthon, 
se  St-Just,  even  now  attend  their  tyrant 
eneath  the  ax.    I  saw  the  torches 
their  visages  a  dread/id  light — 
•m  whilst  the  black  bVtod  roll'd  adown 
rn  fkce,  even  then  with  dauntless  eye 
and  contemptuous,  dying  as  they  lived, 

offiite! 

[Loud  and  repeated  appunmi. 


BARmnz  (Moimto  Ikt  TVi&icfieX 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  glorious  day. 
When  Freedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain. 
Tramples  on  the  oppressor.    When  the  tyrant, 
Hurl'd  from  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  the  arm 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meeti  the  death 
He  plann'd  for  thousands.    Oh !  my  sickening  hetit 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers — when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power. 
Rush'd  o'er  her  fWmtieri,  plunder'd  her  fiur  hamleli^ 
And  sack'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drench'd  with 

bkxxi 
Tlie  reeking  fields  of  Flanders— When  within, 
Upon  her  vitals  prey'd  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason ;  and  oppressitm,  giant  form. 
Trampling  on  freedom,  left  the  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.    Even  from  that  day. 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  docyn  of  ir\jured  France,  has  Faction  rear'd 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.    Roland  preach'd 
Of  mercy — the  uxorious  dotard  Roland, 
The  woman-govem'd  Roland  durst  aspire 
To  govern  France ;  and  Petion  ulk'd  of  virtue, 
And  Vergniaud's  efoquence,  Uke  the  honey'd  toogiM 
Of  some  soft  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destruction. 
We  triumph'd  over  these.    On  the  same  scafibld 
Where  the  last  Louis  pour'd  his  guilty  blood. 
Fell  Brissot's  head,  the  womb  of  darksome  treasooi, 
And  Orleans,  villain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Hebert's  atheist  crew,  whose  maddening  hand 
Hurl'd  down  the  altars  of  the  living  God, 
With  aU  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
The  hist  worst  traitor  triumph'd— triumph'd  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.    By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice, 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  struck 
lis  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  death 
On  all  who  slumber'd  in  its  speckms  shade. 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquenoe, 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder, 
Even  whilst  it  spake  of  mercy . — ^Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  myriads  round  assail. 
And  with  worse  fury  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known;   though  the  leagued 

despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coasti. 
Sublime  amid  the  storm  shall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean. — She  shall  wield 
The  thunderbolt  of  vengeance— she  shall  blaH 
The  despot's  pride,  and  liberate  the  world ! 
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PROSE  IN  RHYME :  OR  EPIGRAMS,  MORALITIES.  AND  THINGS  WTTHOOT  A 


"Epm  iu  \iXtfipos  tratpos. 


In  wuxxf  wtji  doM  the  IbU  heart  revMl 
TIm  prMMioo  of  the  love  it  would  oooomI  ; 
But  in  ht  man  ih'  atraaffod  heart  leti  know 
Tht  abuPBi  of  the  lova,  which  jet  it  Ihia  woold 


LOVE.* 

All  thou^to,  all  pMnon.  all  delight^ 
Whatever  itin  thia  mortal  firaine* 
All  are  bat  miniaten  of  Love, 
AikI  fiMd  hia  aacrad  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  draami  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  moimt  I  lay 
Beaide  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonahine,  sieaUng  o*er  die  acene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lighta  of  eve ; 
And  ahe  wai  there,  my  hope,  my  joy* 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leant  againat  the  armed  man. 
The  atatue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  atood  and  Uaten'd  to  my  lay, 
Anud  the  lingering  light 

Few  KNTOwa  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  lovea  me  beat,  whene'er  I  aing 
The  longa  diat  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  aoft  and  doleful  air, 
I  nng  an  old  and  moving  atory — 
An  old  rude  aong,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  liaten'd  with  a  flitting  Uush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modeat  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  chooae 
But  gaae  upon  her  fiuie. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  hia  ahield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  lor  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  tow,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love. 
Interpreted  my  own. 


1 1  ji  pieoi  mar  ho  fhead,  as  aiigiasar  pabliibsd, 
tills,  at  psfo  WL 


She  listen'd  widi  a  flitting  Uosh, 
With  downcaat  eyes,  and  modeat  gmc 
And  she  fbigave  me^  that  I  gaied 
Too  fondly  on  her  fiure. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  tctun 
That  erased  that  bold  and  tovely  Km 
And  that  he  croas'd  the  mountain-woc 
Nor  reated  day  nor  night ; 

That  somedmes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darkaome  si 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  aunny  glade. 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  die  &i 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  waa  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  wone  than  < 
The  Lady  of  the  Land! 


And  how  she  wept,  and  cla8p*d 
And  bow  she  tended  him  in 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 
The  scorn  that  erased 


And  that  die  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  hia  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest4eavea 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

His  djring  worda— but  when  I  readi* 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  dit^ 
My  Altering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  aenae 
Had  thrill'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  feaia  that  kindle  hop 
An  nndistinguishable  thrmig. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 
Subdued  and  cherish'd  hmg ! 


mSCESLLANEOUS  POElfa 


nih  pity  and  delight, 

[  with  love,  and  virgin  diame ; 

«  munnur  of  a  dream, 

1  her  breathe  my  name. 

heaved— flhe  stept  aside, 
la  of  my  kx>k  she  itepp'd— 
mly,  Vkiui  tmiorous  eye 
)d  to  me  and  wept 

iclosed  roe  with  her  arms, 
me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
ig  back  her  head,  looked  up» 
axed  upon  my  face. 

ly  Lnve,  and  partly  Fear, 
'twas  a  bashful  art, 
fit  rather  feel,  than  see, 
veiling  of  her  heart 

r  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
it  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
on  ray  Genevieve, 
ight  and  beauteous  Bride. 


\ 


SURVIVING  SELF-LOVE, 
7KJE  FRIEND  OF  DKCUNINO  LIFE. 

Kin  to  see  all  changed  without, 

d  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt 

n'  warnings  shouldst  thou  fiet  f 

tst  thou  feel  a  just  regret 

lield  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 

ught  of  neglect  and  slight 

from  feeble  yearnings  (reed, 

om,  tbou  mayest — shine  on!  nur  heed 

ect  by  reflected  light 

nee  or  absorb  it  quite ; 

I  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 

I  dim,  like  lamps  in  notsoroe  air, 

rhat  they  are :  nor  love  them  I 

hey  are  not  what  they  were. 


ANTOM  OR  FACT? 

MALOaUE  IN  VERSE. 
AITTHOR. 

here  sate  beside  my  bed, 
ing  calm  its  presence  shed, 
pure  from  earthly  leaven 
he  fancy  might  control, 
ipirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
)  way  into  my  soul ! 
ige — It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  yet— 
e  how  fiiin  would  I  forget ! 
ick,  Uke  one  that  had  mistook! 
idering,  disavowing  Look ! 
r,  feature,  look,  and  frame, 
ight  I  knew  it  was  the  same ! 

FRIEND. 

,  to  what  does  ft  belong  f 
n?  or  an  idleaongV 


Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what  space 

Of  time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took  plaoe  f 

AtrraoR. 
Cdl  it  a  momatft  work  (and  such  it  seems). 
This  tale's  a  fiagment  from  the  life  of  dreams; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife. 
And  'tis  a  reooid  from  the  dxeam  of  life. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

LINES  COIfP0«ED  81n  FESRUART,  1827. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.   Stags  leave  their  lair— 
The  bees  are  stirring — Birds  are  on  the  wiDf— 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air. 
Wears  on  hu  smiling  fiice  a  dream  of  Spring! 
And  I,  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Tet  ivell  I  ken  the  banks  where  amarsntlw  blow, 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not !  Glide,  rich  streams,  away ! 
With  lips  unbrighten'd,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroU : 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  f 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sievs^ 
And  hope  without  an  otgect  cannot  live. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Verse,  a  breeae  'mid  bkMsoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a^najring 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Fbesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young  7— Ah,  woful  wkem! 
Ah  for  the  change  'rwixt  now  and  then! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  vrith  handi^ 
This  body  that  does  roe  grievous  wroog^ 
O'er  airy  cliffi  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along: — 
Like  those  trim  skifli,  imknown  of  yorei 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  togethei 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like , 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
0  the  joys,  that  came  down  showeivlike. 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old! 
jEre  I  was  old  f  Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth 's  no  longer  hers ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'TIS  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vespei^bell  hath  not  yet  toU'd  .•>- 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strsnge  dkgtuMe  hast  now  put  otu 
To  flio&e  fatieoe  that  thou  art  gone  f     * 

1  see  these  VodsM  in  silvery  slipi^ 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  liiai 


lIM 
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But  tpringtide  Uoflmni  on  tbj  Hjpa, 
And  lean  take  mmlune  iiwii  ihfaM 
LUe  IB  but  thought :  w  think  I  will 
That  youth  and  I  are  houiMnatat  ilin. 


A  DAT  DREAM. 

Mr  eyei  make  pictunc,  when  they  are  ihot  >— 

I  tee  a  fountain,  lar;^  and  fiur, 
A  willow  and  a  ruin'd  hut. 

And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 

0  Alaiy!  mahe  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow! 

Bend  o*er  us,  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green  willow! 

A  wild-roae  roo6  (he  ruin*d  shed. 

And  diat  and  eummer  well  agree : 
And  lo !  where  Mary  leans  her  head, 
Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree ! 
And  Mary's  tear*,  (hey  are  not  tear^of  sorrow : 
Our  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  here  kHnorrow. 

Twas  day!  But  now  few,  large,  and  bright, 

The  tumn  are  round  the  crescent  moon ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark  warm  night. 
The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June ! 
A  glow-wmm  fiillen,  and  on  the  marge  remomiting 
Shines,  and  its  duidow  shines,  fit  stan  (or  our  sweet 
fountain. 

O  ever — ever  be  thou  blest ! 

For  dearly,  Asra !  love  I  thee ! 
This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast. 
This  depth  of  tranquil  bliss — ah  me ! 
Fount,  tree  and  died  are  gone.  I  know  not  whither, 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  are  still  together. 

The  riuidows  dance  upon  the  vmll, 

By  the  still  dancing  fire-fiames  made; 
And  now  they  slumber,  movelesi  all ! 
And  now  Uiey  melt  to  one  deep  shade ! 
But  not  fipom  me  shall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee : 

1  dream  thee  virith  nune  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 

thee! 

Tliine  eyelaidi  on  my  cheek  doth  play — 

Tis  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay. 

Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  tfiou ! 
Lfte  die  still  hive  at  quiet  midnight  humming. 
Murmur  it  lo  yourselves,  ye  two  bebved  women ! 


TO  A  LADY, 
ormrniDmr  a  spoettve  obsekvation  that  wohxii 

HAVE  MO  800LB. 

Nat,  dearest  Anna !  why  so  greve  f 
I  said,  you  had  no  soul,  *tis  true ! 

For  what  you  are  you  cannot  have: 
Tis  I,  that  have  one  since  I  first  had  you! 


I  RATI  heard  of  reasons  manifold 
Why  Love  must  needs  be  blind, 

But  diis  the  best  of  all  I  hold— 
His  eyes  oe  in  hk 


What  outwaid  ibm  and  taatan 
He  guesseth  bat  m  past ; 

Bat  what  wiAia  is  good  and  Ui 
He  aeelh  with  iIm  iMait 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LAST  fTOSIl 
OF  BERENGAiUU& 

OB.  ANNO  DOM.  1088. 

No  more  *twixt  oonscienoe  staggeiii^  and  dM  Bip^ 
Soon  shall  I  now  he&re  my  God  appear 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  om  I  hope ; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  fear, 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ABOTK 

Lynx  amid  moles !  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul!  I  wotdd  have  aid. 
1  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fear. 
AH  are  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  sleer 
Right  onvrard.    What  though  dread  of  threaloi'd 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  diy  hand  and  biesfli 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart? 
That  truth,  from  which,  through  fear,  thou  twin 

didst  start, 
Fesr  haply  told  (hee,  was  a  learned  strife. 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life : 
And  myriads  had  reach'd  Heaven,  who  nevar  knsw 
Where  lay  the  difference  *twixt  the  false  and  (rae! 

Ye  who,  secure  *mid  trophies  not  your  own, 
Judge  him  Miio  won  them  when  he  stood  ohae, 
And  proudly  talk  of  rtcreoHt  Berbngaeb— 
O  first  the  age,  and  (hen  the  man  compare ! 
That  age  how  dark !  oongeniid  nmds  how  fare! 
No  host  of  fiiends  with  kindred  nal  did  bun! 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return ! 
Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peannt  Ml, 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spelU 
Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  starless  nighl, 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light : 
And  was  it  strange  if  be  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  but  guids  the  night-birds  to  their  prey? 

The  ascending  Day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  eoch  dewndrop  on  our  trimmer  lawn ! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  vrill  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  Dawn  ! 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  Noon  to  scoin 
The  mists  and  painted  vapon  of  our  Mokn. 


THE  DEVtt'S  THOUGHTS 

FaoM  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A-walking  thei  Devil  is  gone, 
To  visit  his  little  snug  &rm  of  die  eardi. 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  oik 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backwards  and  forwards  he  swidi*d  hk  kt^tril 

As  a  gentleman  svrishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drestf 

Oh !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best : 
His  jacket  was  red  and  hs  breeches  were  hbe. 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail  eana  dnooi^ 
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killiig  a  Viper 
heftp  baude  hk  tiabU, 
il  Miikid,  fer  it  put  him  in  miiui 
id  kit  brother,  AbeL 

T  on  a  white  bom 

1  his  vocatioiM, 

il  thonght  of  hit  old  Friend 

the  RevelatioDfl. 


tagv  with  a  doable  ooach-hooM, 
of  gentility! 

tl  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
It  apes  hnmility. 

a  rich  bookseller's  shop, 

we  are  both  of  one  college; 
sate  like  a  cormorant  onoe 
e  tree  of  knowledge.* 

er  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
1  vast  celerity ; 

il  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
I  throat  There !  quoth  he,  with  a  smile, 
gland's  commercial  proeperi^." 

hrough  Cold-Bath  Fields,  be  saw 

celU 

il  was  pleased,  (or  it  gave  him  a  hint 

ing  his  pfisoM  in  HeU. 


— ^"s  boming  fiice 

ith  consternation. 

Hell  his  way  did  he  take, 

[  thought,  by  a  slight  misteke, 

eral  oonflagratifMi. 


nid  them  stood  the  TVef  o/  Lift 

wot.  blooffliag  ambronal  fruit 

bb  gold  (query  pmper  mtenenf^ ;  and  neit  to  Lib 

>,  the  Trt€of  KnowUigt,  graw  fast  bj.— 


thi«  first  grsod  thief 

)  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
cormorant — Par.  Lost,  IV. 

lere  is  so  apt,  that  in  a  catalogue  of  variams 
ed  from  collating  the  MSS.one  might  expect  to 
lat  for  "  IJfe*'  Cod.  «iud  kukent,  "  7Vaif«." 
I  tkt  tradt,  L  e.  the  bibliopolic  so  called, 
Mj  be  regarded  as  Ijtfe  sansu  emiiuntiari :  a 
:h  I  owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  hosiery  Ibae, 
a  description  of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties, 
,  etc.  of  the  trade,  exclaimed.  **Ay!  that's 
fe  now!"— This  "Life.  o«tr Death,"  is  thus 
ed  with  the  fruits  of  Authorship. — Sic  not  non 
ins  Apes. 

with  which  the  Fire.  Famine  and  Slasghler 
the  Morninf  Post  the  three  ficst  stanzas,  which 
le  rest  and  the  nmth.  were  ifictated  by  Mr 
ea  the  ninth  and  the  eoochadinff  stama,  two  or 
i  as  grounded  on  subjects  that  have  lost  their 
r  better  reasons. 

mU  ask,  who  General BMant,  the  Aatbor 

htm  bisi.  that  he  did  oaes  see  a  red-faeetf  pat- 
rka«  br  ihs  tesB  ha  look  fer  a  Gsascal ;  bat 


CONOTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

SiNCK  all,  that  beat  about  in  Nature's  range. 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  shouldst  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in  a  world  of  change — 

0  yearning  thouoht,  that  livest  but  in  the  brain  7 
Call  to  the  hovrs,  that  in  the  diotanee  play, 
The  fimy  people  of  the  future  day 

Fond  THOUGHT !  not  one  of  all  (hat  shining  swarm 
Will  breathe  on  thee  with  life-enkindling  bieaih* 
Till  when,  like  strangers  shelfring  from  a  siorra, 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death ! 
Tet  still  thou  haimt'st  me ;  and  though  well  I  see. 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thoa  art  she, 
Still,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good, 
Some  2tvrn^  love  before  my  eyes  (here  stood. 
With  answering  look  a  ready  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say-^  Ah!  loveliest  fiieiid ! 
That  Ihia  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be. 

To  have  a  home,  an  English  home  and  thee ! 
Vain  repetition !   Home  and  thou  art  one. 
The  peocefuU'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Li^'d  by  the  thrush  and  waken*d  by  the  lark. 
Without  thee  were  but  a  becalmed  Bark, 
Whose  helmsman  on  an  ocean  waste  and  wide 
Sits  mute  aod  pale  his  mouldering  helm  beside. 

And  art  thou  nothing  7   Such  thou  art.  as  whan 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  sheep-tnck's 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weavea  a  glist*niiig  haxe. 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread. 
An  imaget  with  a  gkuy  nnnid  its  head ; 
The  enamour'd  rustic  worriiips  its  fiiir  hoes, 
Nor  knows,  he  mahu  the  shadow  he  pursues ! 


THE  SUiaDE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Eee  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no 
No  question  was  ask'd  me — it  could  not  be  so! 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try. 
And  to  live  on  be  Yxa ;  what  can  No  be  ?  to  die. 

NATtTRK*8  AN8WIE. 

Is'tretum'd  as 'twas  sent?  Is 't  no  worse  for  the  wear? 
Think  first,  what  you  Aue!    C^all  lo  mind  what  you 

werk! 
I  gave  you  iiuiocence,  I  gave  ytm  hope, 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  aoope. 
Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  deapairf 
Make  out  the  Invent'ry ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die^if  die  you  dare ! 


he  might  havo  been  mialaken,  and  moat  certainly  hs  did  aot 
hear  any  names  mentioned.  Insimple  verity,  the  Author  aorsr 
meant  any  one.  or  indeed  any  thing  bat  to  put  a  eooetofiaff 
stansa  to  his  dofgaiaL 


t  Thia  phenomeaon.  whkh  the  Aatbor  has  hioMir 
rienoed,  and  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  deseriptioa  in  ono 
of  the  earlier  Tdomee  of  the  Manchester  Philoaophiakl  Traas- 
actiona,  is  applied  flguratiTely  in  the  foUowinf  psasts  of  IIm 
jf  ids  (e  R$fimltim: 

"  Pindar's  fine  remark  respoetioff  the  ^fleteat  oflhots  of 
oodifraraal  eharaeters.  holds  equally  true  of  Geoias :  as 
as  are  not  delighted  by  it  are  diBtnrl»ed.  perplexed,  inilBtsiL 
The  behoMassithsf  tooofBlsas  k  —a  jr^jsiHd  Ana  eflde  emm 
Bmmg,tkaiw»eme»kilMnkmmilk^GkrwrmmdUti 
isooils  flma  itasa  t^mltnJ'^'^^Miie  Is  HnfieMmt,  %  1 
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S  POETICAL  WOBXa 


THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOUTART 
DATE-TREE. 


A  LAMENT. 


I  MMi  to  have  an  ladiiliiiet  reeoIlaelioQoriMYtnff  rMdaitber 
in  one  or  the  poodoroua  tomes  of  Georce  of  Venice,  or  in  loine 
other  eompUatkn  from  the  onuMpired  Hebrew  Writen,  an 
Apoloiae  or  Eabbinical  Tradition  to  the  followinf  parpoee: 

While  oar  flrrt  parents  stood  before  their  offended  Maker, 
aadthelaet  words  of  the  sentence  were  yet  soondinff  in  Adam's 
•ar.  theioileAil  false  serpent,  a  eoonterfeit  and  a  usurper  from 
the  beginning,  preeumpcoouslf  took  on  himself  the  eharaeler 
of  adroeale  or  medintor,  and  pretending  to  intercede  for  Adam, 
•xdaimed :  "  Naf .  Lord,  in  thf  justice,  not  so !  for  the  Man 
was  the  least  in  fault  Ilatber  let  the  Woman  return  at  onoe 
to  the  duet,  and  let  Adam  remain  in  this  thy  Paradise.*'  And 
the  word  of  the  Meet  High  answered  Satan:  "  Tie  temdtr 
mgroM  of  tim  wicked  are  end.  Treacherous  Fiend !  if  with 
guilt  Kke  thine,  it  had  been  possible  for  thee  to  have  the  heart 
of  a  Man,  and  to  feel  the  feaming  of  a  human  soul  for  its 
counterpart,  the  sentence,  which  thou  now  couoeellest,  shook! 
have  been  iollioted  on  thyself." 


[The  title  of  the  following  poem  was  suggested  by  a  fkct 
ttoned  by  Linmsus,  of  a  Date- tree  in  a  nobleman's  garden, 
whkh  year  aAer  year  had  pot  forth  a  full  show  of  bkMeons, 
but  never  produced  fruit,  till  a  braoch  from  a  Date-tree  had 
been  eonreyed  ftom  a  distance  of  some  hundred  iMgues. 
The  fbst  leaf  of  the  MS.  fVom  which  the  poem  has  been 
transcribed,  and  which  contained  the  two  or  three  introdue- 
tory  stamaa,  is  wanting :  and  the  author  has  in  rain  taxed 
kb  meoMiry  to  repair  the  kiss.  But  a  rude  draught  of  the 
poem  eootains  the  substance  of  the  stamas,  and  tlie  reader 
is  requested  to  receiTe  it  as  the  substitute.  It  is  not  impossi- 
Ua,  that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose  yean  do  not  exceed 
thoee  of  the  author  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  may 
find  a  pleesure  in  restoring  the  Lament  to  its  original  integ. 
Bty  by  a  reduction  of  the  thoughts  to  the  requisite  Metre.— 

B.T.C. 


L 

Beneath  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  aim  the  moun- 
tain peaka  are  the  Thronea  of  Front,  through  the 
afanence  of  objecta  to  reflect  the  rays.  **  What  no 
one  with  ua  iharea,  leemi  icarce  our  own.'*  The 
pretence  of  a  one, 

The  best  betored,  who  toreth  me  the  best, 
ia  fiv  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within 
ia  for  the  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car.  De- 
prive it  of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have 
biaoyed  it  aloft  even  to  the  seat  of  the  gods,  becomes 
a  burthen,  and  crushes  it  into  flatness. 

2. 
The  finer  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  fairer  and  lovelier  the  object  presented  to  the 
sense ;  the  more  exquisite  the  individual's  capacity 
of  joy,  and  the  more  am|de  his  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment,  the  more  heavily  will  he  feel 
the  ache  of  solitariness,  the  more  unsubstantial  be- 
comes the  feast  spread  around  him.  What  matters 
it,  whether  in  &ct  the  viands  and  the  ministering 
graces  are  shadowy  or  real,  to  him  who  has  not 
hand  to  grasp  nor  arms  u>  embrace  them  7 

3. 
Imagination ;  honorable  Aims ; 
Free  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die ; 
Science  and  Song;  Delight  in  little  things. 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man ; 
Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky, 
Wilh  all  their  voioea— O  dare  I  aoeose 
My  Mrthljr  loc  aa  gmliy  of  Bty  ipbMn, 


Or  call  my  destiny  niggaid  ?  O 

It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  overilow. 

Which  being  incomplete,  diiqaieleth  me  so* 

4. 

For  never  touch  of  gladness  atiis  my  heart 

But  tim'rously  beginning  to  ngoioe 

Like  a  blind  Arab^  that  from  sleep  dodi  start 

In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  for  C4jr  voice. 

Beloved !  'tis  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 

Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air. 

And  wishing  without  hope  I  restlessly  despaiEi 

The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that  standing  by  her  cfanr, 
Aim]  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee, 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sotinds.    At  that  sweet  ai^ 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  new  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  lisp  the  boIbi 
aright, 

6. 
Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before ! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  doiiing  take, 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  jurt 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake  ? 
Dear  maid !  no  prettier  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prised  as  I  priae  tkee : 
Why  was  I  made  for  love,  and  love  denied  to  mt 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS, 

01  THE  POET  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 


it 


O!  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skiea, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  plesie, 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  Ukeness  issuing  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  riven  flow  of  gcrfd 

Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  p 
From  mount  to  mount  throtigh  Clouvlahd,  gM^ 
geous  land ! 

Or  list'ning  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  wtio  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd;  with  inward  li^ 
Beheld  the  Iuad  and  the  Odysset 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voioeful 


THE  TWO  FOUNTa 

STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADT  ON  HBE  EBCOTBT 
WITH  UNBLEMISHED  LOOKS,  FEOM  A  SEVSai  A1^ 
TACK  OF  PAIN. 

TwAS  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  cooM  be 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  shouldstendiue 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf,  and  hi 
Could  tell  the  catise,  forsooth,  and  knew  die  curs. 

Methought  he  fronted  me.  with  peering  look 
Fix'd  on  my  heart;  and  reed  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefo  therein,  as  ihm  a  book  t 
And  uiter'd  pntse  like  ooa  who  wkk'd  t» 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEM& 


sn 


heart  (quoth  he)  nnce  Adam's  nn, 
Qt>  thera  are,  of  •uflering  and  of 
)t  forth,  and  tku  to  keep  within ! 
nrhoae  aspect  I  find  imaged  here. 


ire  only  will  to  all  dispense, 
nt  alone  unlock'd,  by  no  distress 
r  tum*d  inward,  hot  stall  issae  thence 
)r*d  cheer,  persisfent  loyeliness. 

diiTing  cloud  the  shiny  Bow, 
ious  thing  made  up  of  team  and  light, 
wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
kiling  fimh,  unmoved  and  freshly  bright : 

1  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers, 
g  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown, 
ey  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers, 
a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Eliza !  on  that  fiice  of  thine, 

cnignant  face,  whose  look  alone 

's  translucence  through  her  crystal  shrine  0 

ir  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thme  own. 

hovers  stUl,  and  ne'er  takes  wing, 
a  silent  charm  compels  the  stem 
ring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
:  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  um. 

1  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  found 
1,  spleen,  or  strife)  the  fount  or  pahc 
ig  beats  against  its  lovely  mouild, 
ild  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain? 

d  the  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
iaed  lip,  that  aped  a  critic  smile, 
'd :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
k'ing  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream : 

bly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
1st  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 
sweet  sufferer !  if  the  case  be  so. 
Be,  be  lesM good,  lest  sweet,  leu  wise! 

look  a  barbed  arrow  send, 
sofr  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live ! 
hing,  nther  than  thus,  sweet  friend ! 
r  thyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give! 


WHAT  IS  LIFEt 

jBi  life  what  once  was  held  of  light, 

le  in  itself  for  human  sight  7 

ute  self?  an  element  ungrounded  7 

we  see,  all  colon  of  all  shade 

miach  of  darkness  made  7 

fe  by  consciousness  unbounded  7 

he  thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 

nbrace  of  wrestling  life  and  death  V 


THE  EXCHANGE. 

pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I,i 
in  my  arms  the  maiden  clasping; 
old  not  tell  the  reasoo  why, 
^  oh!  I  trembled  like^an 

U8 


Her  fiuher's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  lika  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man— in  vain! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


SONNET, 

COMPOfED  BT  THE  BEAfllNE,  OCTOBER  1817. 


Oh  !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight 
To  make  the  shifting  oloods  be  what  yoB 
Or  yield  the  easily  penuaded  9ye§ 


To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  moohi 
Of  a  friend's  fimcy ;  or  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  liven  flow  of  goM 
Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloadland,  goigeous 

Und! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  elosed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 
By  those  deep  sounds  posMss'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea ! 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 

I  A8K*D  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Neera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucreco  7 

U. 

**  Ah,*'  replied  my  gentle  fair ; 

**  Dear  one.  what  are  names  but  air  7— 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line ; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Qhloris, 

Call  me  Lakge,  or  Doris, 

Only— only— -call  me  thine  /** 


Slt  Belzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  tiy  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horMS,  cows/— 
But  cunning  Satan  did  net  take  his  spoate. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Tw/dd  all  he  had  before ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  oow»— 

ShortHsighted  devil,  mX  to  take  his  spouse! 


Hoarse  Mnvius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times; 
And  finde  than  both  divinely  ■Boolh, 
Toice  M  wall  as  ifaymea. 
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COLfaUDGETS  POEHICAL  VfOBXB. 


BoT  iblk*  mj  MBTiw  it  do  ■> ; 
Boi  Mbtiib  makfli  it  dekr 
That  he'i  ■  maartar  of  wt  Mi — 
An  am  wilhool  an  eari 

Thiiu  comw  rnm  old  Avaro'i  grave 
A  dradly  ileoch — why,  tan,  Ihey  luira 
Immund  ha  hvI  vriUun  hii  Gnve '. 

List  Monday  all  the  papcn  Mid, 

Thai  Mr. <m»  dead  j 

Wbj,  than,  what  Mid  the  city  f 
ytte  lanlh  paniadly  ihook  their  hew]. 
And  ihaking  li^^d,  and  sghiiig  aaid» 
'Pi^,  indMd, 'liipily!" 

Boi  ivhen  Iha  Mid  raport  wat  fcond 
A  nunor  wholly  witboai  ground, 
Why.  ihen,  whal  aid  the  ci[y  t 
The  other  mat  pane  ihook  Iheir  head, 
Repealins  what  ihe  lenth  had  laid, 
"  Pity,  indead,  'lii  pily '" 


THE  WANDEEUNGS  OF  CAIN. 


CANTO  II. 
ler,  O  my  iather.  yel  a  Bttle  fbriW, 
I  inio  the  open  moooligfiL'  TVir 
■  fbral  or  fir-lme ;  al  iia  mtnoc* 
the  tres  ilood  al  diilanMa  rnm  each  oiher.  and  Ika 
palhwu  broad,  and  ihe  moonlighl.  and  the  nnaiili|IC 
■hidona  repoaed  upon  il.  and  appeared  quiellyniB- 
habil  thai  Blltude.  Bin  aeon  Ihe  palh  winM  ad 
i  the  11 


Il  high  aoon 
It  illumined  il,  and  a 


apecUed.  h 
dark  a>  a  cavern. 

-  It  ii  dark.  O  my  father  T  Mid  Eu ;  -  boi  Aa 
palh  Dnder  our  Teel  a  mMarii  and  bdA,  and  m  All 

"  Ifud  on,  my  child !"  aud  Cain :  ■■  guide  ■& 
litila  child!"  And  Ihe  inooctnl  little  child  elMpeda 
finger  or  Ihe  hand  which  had  maidered  Iha  righMOM 
Abel,  and  he  guided  hii  father.  -  The  fir  btaochM 
drip  upon  Ihee.  my  aon."  •■  Yea,  pleaMnlly,  fuhm 
(or  I  ran  (iut  and  eagerly  to  bring  ihea  Iha  fiuim 
and  (he  cake,  and  my  body  ii  not  yet  cool.  Hnr 
happy  iho  iqDirTelt  art  that  feed  oa  Iheee  Rr-imi! 
Ihey  leap  rrom  bough  to  bough,  and  Ihe  old  aqninali 
ptayround  Iheiryoungoieiin  iheneaL  IcIombaOM 
yealerday  al  noon.  O  my  rather,  thai  I  mighl  jitf 
with  Ihem  {  but  they  leapt  away  fntm  the  bnnaba^ 
even  to  Ihe  ilender  Iwigi  did  they  leap,  and  ini 
tiwmenl  I  beheld  ihem  on  another  tree.  Why.  O  BV 
father,  would  they  not  play  wiih  me  t  I  would  to 
good  10  Ihem  ai  tbou  an  good  to  ma :  and  I  graaiMl 
to  them  even  bi  thou  groaneai  when  thou  giveal  a> 
to  eat.  and  when  thou  covent  me  al  avening.  and  m 
often  ai  I  Mand  al  Ihy  krtM  and  Ihlne  eyM  look  al 
me."  Than  Cain  Mopped,  and  aliAing  hk  gmvia  to 
Hnk  to  the  earth,  and  the  tMU  Edm  Mood  m  te 
darknMa  beaide  him. 
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Aad  Cain  Ulled  up  hk  Toioe  and  cried  bitterly, 
and  nid,  **  Hm  BAiglity  One  that  penecatetfi  me  ■ 
on  tliii  dde  and  on  that;  he  pnnueth  my  kniI  like 
the  wind,  like  the  land-blait  he  paaeth  through  me ; 
he  m  around  me  even  a*  the  air!  O  that  I  might  be 
utterly  no  more!  I  deaira  to  die — yea,  the  thinga 
that  never  had  lift,  neither  move  they  upon  the 
earth — behold !  they  leem  precioua  to  mine  eyea.  O 
that  a  man  might  live  without  the  breath  of  hie  noa- 
trila!  So  I  might  abide  in  darkneM,  and  UackneM, 
and  an  empty  space !  Yea,  I  would  lie  down,  I  would 
not  riae,  neither  would  I  atir  my  liroba  till  I  became 
m  the  rock  in  the  den  of  the  lion,  on  which  the 
young  lion  retteth  hit  head  whilst  he  sleepeth.  For 
the  torrent  that  roareth  iar  off  hath  a  voice,  and  the 
ckMids  in  heaven  look  terribly  on  me ;  the  Mighty 
One  who  is  against  me  speoketh  in  the  wind  of  the 
cedar  grove ;  and  in  silence  am  I  dried  up."  Then 
EnoB  apake  to  his  &thef :  **  Arise,  my  fiither,  arise, 
we  are  but  a  little  way  from  the  |dace  where  I  (bund 
the  cake  and  the  pitcher/*  And  Cain  said,  **  How 
knoweat  thouT  and  the  child  answered — **  Behold, 
the  bare  rocks  are  a  few  of  thy  strides  distant  from 
the  fiireat ;  and  while  even  now  thou  wert  lifting  up 
thy  voice,  I  heard  the  echo.**  Then  the  child  took 
bold  cf  his  fiither,  as  if  he  vrould  raise  him :  and 
Cain  being  fiunt  and  feeble,  roM  slowly  on  his  knees 
and  pressed  himself  againHt  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and 
Stood  upright,  and  followed  the  child. 

The  path  was  dark  till  %%iihin  three  strides*  length 
of  ita  termination,  when  it  turned  suddenly;  the 
thick  black  trees  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moon- 
lit appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  dazzling  portal. 
Eooa  ran  before  and  stood  in  the  open  air ;  and  when 
Cain,  hia  father,  emerged  from  the  dariuiess,  the 
child  waa  afirighted.  For  the  mighty  limbs  of  Cain 
were  wasted  as  by  fira ;  his  hair  was  as  the  matted 
curia  on  the  Bison's  forehead,  and  so  glared  his  fierce 
and  aull«!i  eye  beneath:  and  the  black  abundant 
locka  on  either  side,  a  rank  and  tangled  mass,  were 
tfained  and  scorched,  as  though  the  grasp  of  a 
burning  iron  hand  had  striven  to  rand  them ;  and  lus 
eoontananre  told  in  a  strange  and  terrible  language 
of  agooiea  that  had  been,  and  wera,  and  wera  still 
to  oontinue  to  be. 

Hm  scene  around  was  desolate ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  readi  it  was  desolate :  the  bare  rocks  fiu:ed 
each  other,  and  left  a  long  and  wide  interval  of  thin 
vriyte  aand.  You  might  wander  on  and  look  round 
and  round,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  diaoover  nothing  that  acknowledged  the  influ- 
eooa  of  the  seasons.  There  was  no  spring,  no  sura- 
mar,  no  autumn :  and  the  winter's  snow,  that  would 
haw  been  lovely,  fell  not  on  these  hot  rocks  and 
aoordiing  sands.  Never  morning  lark  had  poised 
himaelf  over  this  desert ;  but  the  huge  serpent  oflen 
hissed  there  beneath  the  toluns  of  the  vulture,  and 
the  Tulture  screamed,  his  wings  imprisoned  within 
the  coik  of  the  serpent  The  pointed  and  shattered 
anmmita  of  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  made  a  rude 
mimicry  of  human  concerns,  and  seemed  to  proph* 
aay  mutely  of  things  that  then  were  not ;  steeples, 
aad  battlements,  and  ships  with  naked  masts.  As  fiir 
fium  the  wood  as  a  boy  might  sling  a  pebble  of  the 
brook,  there  was  one  rock  by  itself  at  a  small  dis* 
tBDca  from  the  main  ridge.  It  had  been  precipiteted 
tbaro  perhaps  by  the  groan  which  the  Earth  uttered 
wiMn  our  fint  father  fell.  Before  you  approached,  it 
Bpi— i»d  to  lie  flat  on  the  graund,  botiis  base  slant- 


ed from  its  point,  and  between  ita  point  and  dia 
sands  a  tell  man  might  stand  upright  It  was  here 
that  Enos  had  found  the  piteher  and  cake,  and  to 
this  place  he  led  his  fiither.  But  ere  they  had  reach- 
ed the  rock  they  beheld  a  human  shape :  hii  bade 
was  towards  them,  and  they  were  advancing  unpet^ 
ceived,  when  they  heard  him  smite  his  breast  and 
cry  aloud,  **  Woe  is  me !  woe  ii  nw!  I  must  never  die 
again,  and  yet  I  am  perishing  vrith  thirst  and  hun- 
ger.** 

Pallid,  as  the  reflection  of  the  sheeted  lightning  on 
the  heavy-sailing  night-cloud,  became  the  face  of 
Cain ;  but  the  child  Knm  took  hold  of  the  ahaggy 
skin,  his  father's  robe,  and  raised  hui  eyes  to  his 
fother,  and  listening  whispered,  **Ere  yet  I  could 
spedk,  1  am  sure,  O  my  fiither !  that  I  heard  that 
voice.  Have  not  1  often  said  that  I  remembered  a 
sweet  voice?  O  my  fiither!  this  is  it:**  and  Cain 
trembled  exceedingly.  The  voice  was  sweet  indeed, 
but  it  was  thin  and  querulous  like  that  of  a  feeble 
slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  altogether,  yet  cannot 
refrain  himself  from  weeping  and  lamenteticnL  And, 
behold !  Knos  glided  forward,  and  creeping  softly 
round  the  base  of  the  rock,  stood  before  the  stranger, 
and  looked  up  into  his  fiice.  And  the  Shape  shiMi- 
ed,  and  turned  rouiMl,  and  Cain  beheld  him,  that  hia 
limbs  and  his  face  were  those  of  his  brother  Abel 
whom  he  hnd  killed !  And  Cain  stood  like  one  who 
struggles  in  liis  sleep  because  of  the  exceeding  ter- 
riblencss  of  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  stood  in  silence  and  darkness  of  soul, 
the  Shape  fell  at  hii  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees^ 
and  cried  out  with  a  bitter  outcry,  **  Thou  eldest- 
bom  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  forth, 
cease  to  torment  me !  I  was  feeding  my  flocks  in 
green  postures  by  the  side  of  quiet  rivers,  and  thou 
killedst  roe ;  and  now  I  am  in  misery."  Then  Cain 
closed  his  eyes,  and  hid  them  with  hii  hands ;  and 
again  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him, 
and  said  to  EUios,  **  What  behoMest  thou?  Didst  tboa 
hear  a  voice,  my  son  ?"  *'  Yes,  my  father,  I  beheld 
a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  he  uttered  a  sweet 
voice,  full  of  lamentation."  Then  Cain  raised  op 
the  Shape  that  was  like  Abel,  and  said. — ^The 
Creator  of  our  father,  who  had  respect  unto  thee, 
and  unto  thy  oflering,  wherefore  hath  he  forsaken 
thee  r*  Then  the  Shape  shrieked  a  second  time,  and 
rent  his  garment,  and  his  iteked  skin  was  like  the 
white  sands  beneath  their  feet ;  and  he  shrieked  yet 
a  third  time,  and  threw  liimself  on  his  face  upon  tha 
sand  that  was  black  with  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
and  Cain  and  Enos  sate  beside  him ;  the  child  by  his 
right  hand,  and  Cain  by  his  left  They  were  all 
three  under  the  rock,  and  vrithin  the  shadow.  The 
Shape  that  was  like  Abel  raised  himself  up,  and 
spake  to  the  child :  **  I  know  where  the  cold  wateia 
are,  but  I  may  not  drink ;  wherefore  didst  thou  thai 
teke  away  my  piteher  V*  But  Cain  said,  **  Didst  thou 
not  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God  T* 
The  Shape  answered,  **The  Lord  is  God  of  tha 
living  only,  the  dead  have  another  God."  Then 
the  child  Enos  Ufted  up  his  eyes  and  prayed ;  but 
Cain  rejoiced  secretly  in  his  heart  **  Wretehed  shall 
they  be  all  the  days  of  their  mortal  life,*'  exclaimed 
the  Shape,  **who  sacrifice  worthy  and  aoceptabia 
sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the  dead ;  but  af\er  death 
their  toil  ceaseth.  Woe  is  me,  for  I  was  well  beknred 
by  the  God  of  the  living,  and  crael  wait  thou,  O 
my  brother,  who  didsi  snatch  ma  awty  flum  hia 
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power  and  his  dominum.**  Having  uttered  thew 
wordi,  he  rote  luddenly,  and  fled  over  the  aands ; 
and  Cain  said  in  hif  heart,  **  The  ciuae  of  the  Lord 
ii  on  me ;  but  who  ia  the  God  of  the  dead  T'  and  he 
ran  after  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  ahrieidng 
over  the  ■and8,  and  the  tends  nwe  like  white  miatt 
behind  the  ttept  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that 
wat  like  Abel  disturbed  not  the  sandt.  lie  greatly 
outran  Cain,  and  turning  short,  he  wheeled  round, 
and  came  again  to  the  rock  where  they  hod  been 
dtting,  and  where  Elnos  still  stood;  and  the  child 
caught  hold  of  hit  garment  at  he  passed  by,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  ground.  And  Coin  stopped,  and  be- 
holding him  not,  said,  **  he  has  pasted  into  the  daric 
woods,"  and  he  walked  slowly  bock  to  the  rocks ; 
and  when  he  reached  it  the  child  told  him  that  he 
had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and 
that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the  ground :  and  Cain 
once  more  sate  beside  him,  and  said,  **  Abel,  my  bro- 
ther, I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit 
within  me  it  withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme 
agony.  Now,  I  pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks,  and  by  thy 
paiCures,  and  by  the  quiet  rivers  which  thou  lovedst, 
that  thou  tell  me  all  that  thou  knowesL  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  dead  ?  where  doth  he  nmke  his  dwelling  f 
what  tacriflcet  are  acceptable  unto  him  \  for  I  have 
offered,  but  have  not  been  received ;  I  have  prayed, 
and  have  not  been  heard ;  and  how  can  I  he  afflicted 
more  than  I  already  am?"  The  Shape  arose  and 
antwered,  **  O  that  thou  hodst  had  pity  ou  me  as  1 
will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  me.  Son  of  Adam ! 
and  bring  thy  child  with  thee ! " 

And  they  three  pasted  over  the  white  tends  be- 
tween the  rocks,  tilent  at  the  thadont. 


ALLEGORIC  VISION. 

A  FECLi.NO  of  tadnett,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  it 
wont  to  take  pottetsion  of  me  alike  in  Spring  and  in 
Autumn.  But  in  Spring  it  it  the  melancholy  of 
Hope :  in  Autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resigna- 
tion. At  I  was  journeying  on  foot  through  the  A  pen- 
nine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and 
the  Autumn  and  the  Melancholy  of  both  teemed  to 
have  combined.  In  hit  ditcourse  there  were  the 
(rethnest  and  the  colon  of  April: 

Qua!  ramioel  a  raroo, 
Tal  d%  peniier  penaiero 
In  lui  cermof  liava. 

But  at  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age 
and  of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  after  the 
cloaters  have  been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines, 
and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around 
ill  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memo- 
ry on  his  smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended 
with  the  dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still 
looked — I  know  mil,  whether  upward,  or  far  onward, 
or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting  where  the  sky  rests 
upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I  express  that 
dhnneas  of  abstraction  which  lay  on  tlie  lustre  of  the 
pilgrim's  eyes,  like  the  flitting  tarnish  from  the  breath 
of  a  sigh  on  a  tilver  mirror !  and  which  accorded 
with  their  tlow  and  reluctant  movement,  whenever 
be  turned  them  to  any  object  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  7  It  teemed,  methought,  at  if  there  lay  upon 
the  brightnett  a  thadowy  pretence  of  ditappointmertfa 


now  unfelt,  but  never  forgotten.    It  waa  at  onea  Al 
melancholy  of  hope  and  of  reaignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-tiavellen,  ere  a  ni* 
den  tempett  of  wind  and  rain  forced  ui  lo  aeek  p» 
tection  in  the  vaulted  door-way  of  a  lone  cfaapebf ; 
and  we  tale  face  to  face  eich  on  the  alone  bench 
along-side  the  low,  weatheretained  wall,  and  at  dm 
as  poasible  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,HM 
two  ttrangcrs  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  fnm 
the  tame  tiorm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Ho^ 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  porch  of  Death!  AO 
extremct  meet,  I  answered ;  but  yours  waa  a  nmgi 
and  visionary  thought  The  belter  then  doth  it  ba^ 
seem  both  the  place  and  me,  he  replied.  From  a 
Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a  Vision  ?  Marii  that  vivid 
Hash  through  this  torrent  of  rain !  Fire  and  water. 
Even  here  thy  adage  liolds  true,  and  its  truth  it  the 
moral  of  my  Vision.  I  entreated  him  to  proceed. 
Sloping  hit  face  towards  the  arch  and  yet  avetiiDf 
his  eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  hii 
words :  till  Usiening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  wkfaiD 
the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

Which  atole  on  hi«  thoachts  with  its  two-fuid  aosad. 
The  ctaih  hard  by  and  the  murmur  aH  round, 

he  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  roe  and  fnan  Ui 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm,  nd 
in  the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sate  like  an  oi- 
blem  on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  mounier 
on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one— an  aged  moonier, 
who  is  watching  the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not 
Starting  at  length  from  his  brief  trance  of  abttia^ 
tion,  with  courtesy  and  an  atoning  tmile  he  renewed 
hit  discourse,  and  commenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furiought  from  the  wenin 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  toroetimea  obCaia 
even  in  this,  its  militant  state.  I  found  myaelf  in  a 
vast  plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Vil- 
ley  of  Lile.  It  possessed  an  astonbhing  diversty  of 
soils :  and  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark 
one,  forming  just  tuch  a  mixture  of  tunsbine  and 
shade,  as  we  may  have  observed  on  the  inounlainir 
side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin  broken  doadi 
are  scattered  over  heaven.  Almost  in  the  veiy  en- 
trance of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  pfltb 
into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.  Eveiy 
part  of  the  building  wat  crowded  with  tawdry  oraa- 
mcntt  and  fantastic  deformity.  On  every  window 
was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colors,  mhm 
horrible  tale,  or  preternatural  incident,  to  that  not  a 
ray  of  light  could  enter,  untinged  by  the  mediim 
through  which  it  petted.  The  body  of  the  building 
wat  full  of  people,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and 
out,  in  unintelligible  figures,  with  strange  ceremoniei 
and  antic  merriment,  while  others  teemed  coovulnd 
with  horror,  or  pining  in  mad  melancholy.  InM^ 
mingled  with  these,  I  obeerved  a  number  of  tma, 
clothed  in  ceremonial  robes,  who  appeared,  now  to 
marshal  the  various  groups  and  to  direct  their  mofe- 
ments,  and  now,  with  menacing  counteiuuicet,  ta 
drag  tome  reluctant  victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of 
iron  ban  intercromed,  which  formed  at  the  lUM 
time  an  immense  cage,  and  the  shape  of  a  himiin 
Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  vronder  what  these  tfain^ 
might  mean;  when  lo!  one  of  the  directort  cane  op 
to  me,  and  with  a  tt«n  and  reproachful  look  bade 
me  uncover  my  head,  for  that  the  place  into  whidi  I 
had  eotered  waa  the  temple  of  the  only  true  Rifr 
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jtan,  in  die  holMr  mnm  of  which  the  great  GoddeM 
■wonelly  rewded  Unneelfloo  he  bade  me  reverence, 
■  die  iwecieled  miniiter  of  her  ritee.  Awe-«truck 
f  die  aeine  of  Religkm,  I  bowed  before  the  priest, 
ad  hnmbly  end  eeniertly  entreated  him  to  oniduct 
M  mlo  lier  pcewnce.  He  amented.  Ofiering*  he  took 
torn  me*  with  myatic  iprinklingB  of  water  and*  with 
alt  he  purified,  and  with  strange  sufflatioDs  he  ex« 
tciaiid  me ;  and  thm  led  me  through  many  a  daiic 
od  winding  alley,  the  dewdamps  of  which  chilled 
ay  lledi,  and  the  hollow  echoes  under  my  feet, 
■fliid.  methooght,  with  moanings,  affiighted  me. 
kt  length  we  entered  a  large  hall,  without  window, 
r  spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it 
ennifwl  of  perennial  nights— only  that  the  walls  were 
■ought  to  die  eye  by  a  number  of  self-luminous 
oacripcions  in  letters  of  a  pale  pulchral  Ught,  that 
leld  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
mge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigiL  I  could  read 
Iksm,  methought;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
ikea  separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I 
look  thcon  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and  in- 
Qoraptehensible.  As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
Kyinip,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me — Read  and  be- 
tiere :  these  are  mysteries! — At  the  extremity  of  the 
vast  hall  the  Goddess  was  placed.  Her  features,  blend- 
id  with  darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet 
vacant.  I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then 
retired  widi  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering, 
iimI  dissBtisfind 

As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
deep  baxi  as  of  discontent  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
bo^it,  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose 
nple  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like, 
ibofe  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed 
by  meditative  diought ;  and  a  much  larger  number, 
iriio  were  enraged  by  the  severity  and  insolence  of 
die  priests  in  exacting  their  oflerings,  had  collected 
ia  one  tomultnous  group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry 
of  "  diis  is  the  Temple  of  Supentition !"  afler  much 
oontnraely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on 
ill  adea,  rushed  out  of  the  pile :  and  I,  methought, 
jnoed  diem. 

Wo  speeded  from  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps, 
lod  had  now.  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley, 
ahaa  we  were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond 
■be  statore  of  mortals,  and  with  a  something  more 
lian  human  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
Mild  by  mortals  be  only  felt, 'not  conveyed  by  words 
w  inteUigibly  distinguished.  Deep  reflection,  ani- 
sated  by  aident  feelings,  was  displayed  in  them: 
od  hope,  without  its  uncertainty,  and  a  something 
^n  all  these,  which  I  understood  not,  but 
3ret  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine 
mi^  of  expreisiofk  Her  garments  were  white  and 
aatronly,  and  of  the  shnplest  texture.  We  inquired 
Mr  name.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 

Tlie  mora  numerous  part  of  our  company,  afl^ight- 
id  by  die  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures 
w  soroeries,  hurried  onwards  and  examined  no  far- 
her.  A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition 
if  her  form  and  manners  to  those  of  the  living 
M,  whom  we  had  so  recendy  algured,  agreed  to 
bOow  her,  though  with  cautious  circumspection. 
9be  led  OS  to  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
the  top  of  which  we  could  command  the  whole 
and  observe  the  lelation  of  the  diflerent  parts 
if  eMh  10  the  odier,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and 
€aBl»«adi.  fihethao  gave  as  an  opdeghM  which 


assisted  without  contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  fiir  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valley 
of  Life :  though  our  eye  even  thus  asstited  permitted 
us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  locu,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I 
had  overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party 
who  had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name 
of  religion.  They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other 
with  remembrances  of  past  opprearions,  and  never 
looking  back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  fiom  the 
Temple  of  Superstition,  they  had  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  the  valley.  And  lo!  there  faced  us  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at  the  boM  of  a  lofky  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior  side  of  which, 
unknown  to  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the  ex- 
treme and  backward  wall  of  the  Temple.  An  im- 
patient crowd,  we  entered  the  vast  and  dusky  cave, 
which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the  predpioe. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures ;  the  first, 
by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuautt; 
the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  demeamNr, 
hnd  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  monster  Blasphkmy.  He  uttered 
big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  1  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among 
them,  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distftnce  of  the  chamber  sate  an 
old  dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over 
the  Torso  of  a  statue  which  had  neither  basis,  nor 
feet,  nor  head ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Natuke! 
To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass,  and  seemed 
enraptured  with  the  various  inequalities  which  it 
rendered  visible  on  the  seemingly  polished  surfoce 
of  the  marble. — Yet  evermore  was  this  delight  and 
triumph  followed  by  expressions  of  hatred,  and  ve- 
hement railings  against  a  Being,  who  yet,  he  assured 
us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  Holiest  Recess  of  the 
temple  of  SuperHition.  The  old  man  spoke  in  diven 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  ve- 
hemently concerning  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
eflects,  which  he  explained  to  be— a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  they  all  walked 
in&llibly  straight,  without  making  one  fiUse  stop, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methought  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him, — Who  then  is 
at  the  head  to  guide  them  ?  He  looked  at  me  with 
ineffiible  contempt,  not  unmixed  witl^  an  angry  sus- 
picion, and  then  replied,  **  No  one.  The  string  of 
blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning ; 
for  although  one  bUnd  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  the  want  of 
sight."  I  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror—for  as  he  started  fbrward  in  rage,  I  caught 
a  glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo !  I  beheld  a 
monster  biform  and  Janos4ieaded,  in  the  hinder  face 
and  shape  of  which  I  instandy  recognised  the  dread 
countenance  of  SuFKaannoN — and  in  the  tenor  I 
awoke. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE ; 

OR  "JOHN  ANDERSON.  MY  JO,  JOHN* 

BcMKEi--A  tpodmu  drawing'^room,  wUk  nauioroom 

adJMning. 

CATHEUNK. 

What  are  the  words  7 

ELIZA. 

Aik  our  friend,  the  Improvisatore ;  here  he  comet : 
Kate  has  a  fiiror  to  ask  of  you.  Sir ;  it  ia  that  yoa 
will  repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr. ming  to  sweetly. 

FRIEND. 

It  is  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies ;  but  I  do  not  re* 
eoUect  the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  them, 
however,  I  take  to  be  this  — 

Ijove  woaM  remain  the  Mm«  if  true. 
When  we  were  oMther  youoc  nor  new : 
Yeft.  and  in  aH  within  the  will  that  came. 
By  the  ■sme  prooA  would  ahow  itself  the  same. 

ELIZA. 

What  are  the  lines  you  repeated  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  so  much  7 
It  begins  with  something  about  two  vines  so  close 
diat  their  tendrils  intermingle. 

PEIEND. 

You  mean  Charles*  speech  to  Angelina,  in  **  the 
Elder  Brother.'* 

We'll  Hve  toffether,  Kke  our  two  Dei«hbor  riam, 
Circltnf  our  louli  and  love*  in  one  another ! 
We'll  iprinc  toirether,  and  we'll  bear  one  fruit; 
One  jo7  riiall  make  na  amile,  and  one  rrief  mourn ! 
One  age  fo  with  ua,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Bhsll  eloae  our  eyea,  and  one  grave  make  ua  happy. 

CATHERINE. 

A  precious  boon,  that  would  go  fiir  to  reconcile 
one  to  old  age — this  love,  if  true !  But  is  there  any 
rack  true  love  7 

FRIEND. 

I  hope  so. 

CATHERINE. 

But  do  you  believe  it  7 

EUZA  (eageriy). 
I  am  sure  he  does. 

FRIEND. 

From  a  man  turned  of  fiAy,  Catherine,  I  imagine, 
expects  a  less  confident  answer. 

CATHERINE. 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps. 

FRIENIX 

Even  though  he  should  have  obtained  the  nick- 
name of  Improvisatore,  by  perpetrating  charades  and 
extempore  verres  at  Christmas  times  7 

ELIZA. 

Nay,  but  be  serious. 

FRIEND. 

Serious  7  Doubtless.  A  grave  pemnage  of  my 
yean  giving  a  love-lecture  to  two  yoting  ladies,  can- 
not well  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty,  I  suspect, 
would  be  for  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  be  asked 
whether  I  am  not  the  "  elderly  gentleman'*  who  sate 
'despairing  beside  a  clear  stream,"  with  a  willow 
§ai  his  wig-block. 

EUZA. 

Say  another  word,  and  we  will  call  it  downri^ 
■flectatioD. 


CATHERINE. 

No!  we  vnll  be  afironted,  drop  a  coorteay,  and ^ 
pardwi  for  our  prasumpCioD  in  expecting  that  Mr.— ^ 
would  waste  1:^  sense  on  two  JMigwU**— wt  ^pj^ 

FRIRNIX 

WeU,  weU,  I  wUl  be  serious.  Hen!  Newta 
cotsim&aceB  the  discourse ;  Mr.  Mooc«*a  song 
the  text  Love,  as  distinguished  firom  Friendship^  i 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  passion  that  loe  cia 
usurps  its  name,  on  the  other— 

LUCtUSL 

{Eliza't  Walker,  who  kid  juA  jaumi  1kHm,m€ 
wldaper  to  the  Friati).    But  ia  not  Lwe  the  OHntf 

both? 

FRIEND  (aside  to  hocnm). 
He  never  loved  who  thinks  so. 

ELIZA. 

Brother,  we  do  n't  want  yon.  There !  Mrs.  H.  cm* 
not  arrange  the  flower-vase  widioul  yoiL  Thank  yon. 
Mis.  Ilartman. 

L17CIU8. 

I  *I1  have  my  revenge !  I  know  what  I  wiD  ssy ! 

ELIZA. 

OflT!  off]  Now  dear  sir, — Love,  yoa  were  sayings 

FRIEND. 

Hush!  Preaching,  you  mean,  Eliza* 

ELiza  iimpatientlyy. 
Fkhaw! 

FRIEND. 

Well  then,  I  was  mying  that  Lave,  truly  sn^  ii 
itself  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the  vnrid;  md 
mutual  love  still  less  sa  But  that  enduring  pennMl 
attachment,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  £nn*s  — mI 
melodist,  and  still  more  touchingly,  peiiiaps,  in  Aa 
well-known  ballad,  **  John  Andemn,  my  jo^  Jahn," 
in  addition  to  a  depth  and  constancy  of  diaiacMr  of 
no  every-day  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  i 
bility  imd  tenderness  of  nature ;  a  oomatitutianal 
municativeness  and  uUerancy  of  heart  and  sonl;  a 
delight  in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  in  the  outwaid  nd 
visible  signs  of  the  sacrament  within — to  coont,  as  it 
were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But  above  a]]»  it 
supposes  a  soul  which,  even  in  the  pride  and  sam- 
mer-tide  of  life — even  in  the  lustihood  of  health  and 
strength,  had  felt  oftenest  and  prised  hif^ieat  dnt 
which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  which,  in  aD  oar 
lovings,  is  the  Love  \ 

ELIZA. 

There  is  something  here  {pointing  to  her  hemfji  ditt 
teem*  to  tmdentand  you,  but  wants  the  word  dat 
would  make  it  understand  itselC 

CATHERINE. 

I,  too,  seem  to/ed  what  you  mean.  Inteipiet  dio 
feeling  for  us. 

FRIENn. 

1  mean  that  willing  sense  of  the  inMifficiQgi> 

ness  of  the  $el/  for  itself,  which  predispoaea  a  gaoe^ 
ous  nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  tko 
supplement  and  completion  of  its  own — that  qaiit 
perpetual  aeehing  which  the  presence  of  the  betovtd 
object  modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  ■!>• 
mently  finds,  and,  finding,  again  seeks  on — iMllyt 
when  **  life's  changeful  orb  has  pass*d  the  fuU,"  a 
confirmed  foith  in  the  nobleness  of  humanity,  thai 
brought  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  vsfy 
bosom  of  hourly  experience :  it  su|:^)oaea,  I  say,  a 
heartrfolt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  lasa  deop  bo* 
divestedof  ill  wtomni^  by  habit,  bv 
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f,  by  mofual  inhmkim,  and  even  by  a  feeling  of 
Biiuiljf  whidi  will  ariM  in  delicate  aimda,  when 
ay  an  fjotmumm  af  powawing  the  tame  or  the 
■icepoadant  aioellefioe  in  their  own  characten. 
I  iboit,  thata  motl  be  a  nHnd,  which,  while  it  feels 
and  the  eioellent  in  the  beloved  at  its 
by  fight  af  love  appropriates  it,  can  cell 
landneai  its  Pleyiellow,  and  dares  make  spoit  of 
me  and  nfirmity,  while,  in  the  peraon  of  a  thou- 
ind4bldly  oidearad  partner,  we  feel  for  aged  Virtux 
te  caressing  fondness  that  belongs  to  the  Innocknce 
f  childhood,  and  repeat  the  same  attentions  and 
ander  courtesies  as  bad  been  dictated  by  the  same 
ITectkMi  to  the  sane  object  when  attired  in  feminine 
ovelineas  or  in  manly  beauty. 

KUZA. 

What  a  soothing— >what  an  elevating  idea! 

CATKDIIJfX. 

If  it  be  not  only  an  a^ea. 

paiv«rD. 
At  all  events,  these  quaKties  which  I  have  enumej- 
sted,  are  rarely  found  united  in  a  single  individual. 
How  much  more  rare  mnst  it  be.  that  two  such  in- 
dividuals should  meet  together  in  this  wide  world 
under  circumstances  that  admit  of  their  onion  as 
Husband  and  Wife!  A  perMm  may  be  highly  estima- 
ble on  the  whole,  nay,  amiable  as  neighbor,  friend, 
housemate — ^in  short,  in  all  the  concentric  circles  of 
attachment,  save  only  die  last  and  inmost ;  and  yet 
from  bow  many  canses  be  estranged  from  the  highest 
peifectioB  in  this !  Pride,  ccrfdness  or  festidioiisness 
of  nature,  worldt|r  eares,  an  anxious  or  ambitious  dis- 
position, a  paasion  for  display,  a  sullen  tempei^-oiie 
or  tha  other — too  often  proves  **ihe  dead  fly  in  the 
flOBposI  of  apices,*'  and  any  one  is  enough  to  unfit  it 
fir  die  ptariOBS  brim  of  tmciion.  For  some  mighty 
food  SON  of  people,  too,  there  is  not  seldom  a  sort  of 
iolemn  aatumine,  or,  if  you  will,  vrtiiir  vanity,  that 
iaaps  ilsalf  alive  by  sucking  the  paws  of  its  own  self- 
iaportance.  And  as  this  high  sense,  or  rather  sensa- 
tin  af  their  own  value  is,  for  the  most  pert,  ground- 
sd  on  negative  qualities,  so  they  have  no  better  means 
of  preserving  the  same  but  by  negative* — that  is,  by 
ao<  doing  or  saying  any  thing,  that  might  be  put  down 
tat  fond,  silly,  or  nonsensical,— or  (to  use  their  own 
phrase)  by  never  forgeUing  themtdvea,  which  sdme  of 
their  acquaintance  are  undiaritable  enough  to  think 
the  most  worthless  otgect  they  could  be  employed  in 
remembering. 

KiJZA  (M  antwer  to  a  whitperfrom  CATmcRiNB). 
To  a  hair !  He  must  have  sate  for  it  himself.  ISave 
Be  from  such  folks!  But  they  are  out  of  the  question. 

PRIEND. 

True !  bnt  the  same  eflect  is  produced  in  thousands 
by  tha  too  general  insensibility  to  a  very  important 
tnidi :  this,  namely,  that  the  misery  of  human  life  is 
■Hda  op  of  large  masMs,  each  separated  from  the 
aiber  by  certain  intervals.  One  year,  the  death  of  a 
child ;  yeais  after,  a  feilure  in  trade ;  iifter  another 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  a  daughter  may  have 
married  imhappily; — in  all  but  the  singularly  un- 
foftanate,  the  mtegral  parts  that  compose  the  sum 
lulal  of  the  unhappinem  of  a  man's  life,  are  easily 
coonted,  and  distinctly  remembered.  The  happiness 
of  life,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  ap  of  minute  fiao- 
tiooa— die  little,  sooo-fixgotten  charities  of  a  kias,  a 
saaila,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfeh  complhnent  in  the  dis- 


guise of  plajrful  raillery,  and  die  ooimdess  odiar 
infinitesiiaals  of  pleasurable  thought  and  ganial 
feeling. 

CATRKRINB 

Well,  Sir ;  yon  have  said  quite  anongh  to  make  rat 
despair  of  finding  a  **  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John," 
to  totter  down  the  hill  of  life  with. 

FRIEN9. 
Not  so !  Good  men  are  not,  1  trust,  so  much 
than  good  women,  but  that  what  another  would 
in  you,  you  may  hope  to  find  in  another.    But  wall, 
however,  may  that  boon  be  rare,  the  pnssrssinn  of 
which  would  be  more  than  ai»  adequate  reward  for 
the  rarest  virtue. 

BLIEA. 

Surely,  he  who  has  described  it  so  beaulifuUy, 
must  have  possessed  it  7 

FRIENn. 

If  he  were  worthy  to  have  possessed  it,  and  had 
bclievingly  anticipated  and  not  found  it,  how  hitler 
the  disappointment ! 

(TA^a,  after  a  paum  t^afew  annates). 

Answer  (ex  improouoy 
Yes,  yes !  that  boon,  hfe's  richest  treat. 
He  bad,  or  fancied  that  he  had ; 
Say.  *t  was  but  in  his  own  conceit— 

The  fancy  made  him  glad ! 
Cro\%'n  of  his  cup,  and  garnish  of  his  dish ! 
The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earlieat  wish ! 
The  fair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy. 
When  his  young  heart  fint  yeara'd  for  sympathy. 

But  e'en  the  meteor  ofiSBpnng  of  the  brain 

Unnourish'd  wane ! 
Faith  asks  her  daily  bread. 
And  Fancy  must  be  fed ! 
Now  so  it  chanced — from  wet  or  diy, 
It  boom  not  how — I  know  not  why — 
She  miss'd  her  wonted  food :  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  stagger'd  and  grew  sickly. 
Then  came  a  restless  state,  't  wixt  yea  and  nay. 
His  faith  was  fix'd,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow ; 
Or  like  a  bark,  in  some  half-shelter'd  bay. 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fio. 

That  boon,  which  but  to  have  possess'd 
In  a  ftfitV/*,  gave  life  a  zest— 
llnrertnin  both  what  it  had  been. 
And  if  hy  error  lost,  or  luck ; 
And  what  it  was : — an  evergreen 
Which  some  insidious  blight  had  struck. 
Or  annual  flower,  which  past  its  blow, 
Mo  vernal  spell  shall  e'er  revive ; 
Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know. 
Doubts  tois'd  him  to  and  Ceo ; 
Hope  keeping  Love,  Love  Hope  alive, 
Like  bobes  bewilder'd  in  a  snow. 
That  cling  and  huddle  from  the  cold 
In  hollow  tree  or  ruin'd  fold. 

Thoae  sparkling  colon,  once  his  boos^ 

Fading,  one  by  one  away. 
Thin  and  hueless  as  a  ghost. 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  sick-bed  1^ ; 
ni  at  distance,  woiae  when  near, 
Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear ! 
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When  WM  it  then,  the  ■ocwble  •prite 
That  crowo'd  the  Foet'i  cup  and  deck*d  hii 
Foot  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wish, 
Itaelf  a  substance  by  no  other  light 
But  that  it  intefoepied  Reason's  light ; 
It  diinm*d  his  eye,  ii  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow! 
Thank  Heaven !  *tis  not  so  now. 


O  Uiss  of  bUssful  hoars! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing, 
While  yet  in  Eden*s  bowers 
Dwelt  the  Fim  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate ! 
The  one  sweet  plant  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing. 
They  bore  with  them  through  Eden's  dosing  gate ! 
Of  life's  gay  summer-tide  the  sovran  Rose ! 
Late  autumn's  Amarsnth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  floweni  all  fall  or  &de ; 
If  this  were  ever  his,  in  outward  being. 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now,  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knowsb 
That  whether  real  or  magic  show, 
Whate'er  it  toss,  it  is  no  longer  so ; 
Though  heart  be  kmesome,  Hope  laid  low, 
Tet,  Lady !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  certainty  that  struck  Hope  dead. 
Hath  left  Contentment  in  her  stead : 
And  that  is  next  to  best ! 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACaa 

Op  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours, 
IVhen  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone ; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief) 
Call'd  on  die  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  griefl 
In  vain !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumb'ring,  seem'd  alone  to  wake ; 

0  Friend !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faeiy, 

The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry! 
An  Idyll,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm. 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slamberer*8  dream, 
Gased  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest, 
As  though  an  in&nt's  finger  tonch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  sthr'd  my  thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  unA  in  its  own  fiuiries  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above. 
Loved  era  it  loved,  and  loaght  a  Ibnn  fiir  love ; 


Or  lent  a  Inslre  to  the  earnest 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  Is 
Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea-won 
Rehearsed  their  warepell  to  the  winds  and  waws 
Or  frteful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maids. 
That  call'd  on  Heitha  in  deep  fcrest  glades; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feak; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  piiefli. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  loiig  anny, 
To  high«hurch  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pan^ 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philosophy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself)  pardie. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poesy ; 
And,  Uke  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee, 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  |day*d  with  bird  and  flower,  and  itoat 
As  if  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 


Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  fiur  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  aU  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaae  stand. 

Now  wander  through  the  Elden  of  thy  hand; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer, 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop, 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pod  to  scoop. 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there,  . 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

Tis  I,  diat  sweep  that  lute's  lovo'^choing  strinpi 

And  gaie  upon  the  maid  who  gasng  sings : 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  die  dwslh 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  poosest 

And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chsit 


The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  ftte. 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy! 
O,  Fk>rence !  vrith  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hiDs! 
And  &mous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine. 
The  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnaried  thfHn , 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  dieir  falls 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man ; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine : 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  vridi  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance  * 
*hUd  gods  of  Greece  and  waixiois  of  roiuanea 
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Docttce  am,  mfolding  on  his  knees 
w-found  roll  of  old  Msonides;* 
n  hie  nantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart, 
>Tid*a  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart  !t 

jojring  and  all-blending  sage, 

» it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page, 

half  conoeal*d.  the  eye  of  fiincy  views 

lymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to  thy 

aose! 

thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks, 
( in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
aim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
tal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves, 
at  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves  I 


MY  BAPTISMAL  BIRTH-DAT. 

COMPOSED    ON    A   SICK    BED,    UNDKE    8CTERK 
.T   SUFFKJUNO,  ON  MY  SPIRITUAL  BIETH'DAT, 

28th. 


ito  God  in  CHmitr — in  Christ,  my  All! 
hat  Elarth  boasts,  were  not  lost  cheaply,  rather 
irfoit  that  blest  Name,  by  which  we  rail 
»LT  Onb,  the  Almighty  God,  Our  Father? 
I !  in  Christ  we  live :  and  Christ  in  Hiee : 
Thou,  and  everlasting  We ! 

nr  of  Heaven,  henceforth  I  dread  not  Death. 
■t  I  livf ,  in  Christ  I  draw  the  breath 
true  Life.    Let  Sea,  and  E^arth,  and  Sky 
var  against  me :  on  my  front  I  show 
aighty  Master's  seal !    In  vain  they  try 
my  Life,  who  can  but  end  its  Woe. 

ft  Death-bed,  where  the  Christian  lies  7 
Bat  not  hi§:  Tis  Death  itself  Ikere  dies. 


FRAGMENTS 
ROM  THE  WRECK  OF  MEMORY: 

OR 

m  or  roEMs  composed  in  early  manhood 

E. — It  may  not  be  without  use  or  interest  to 
d,  and  especiaily  to  intelligent  female  readers 

aeeio  clsimsd  for  bimMirtlw  gkirr  of  hsTiof  flnl  in- 
I  tbs  works  of  Hoidot  to  hii  conDtrjnneii. 
im  few  more  gtriktiiff  or  more  interettios  prooft  of  the 
Ihuoc  iniloeiwe  wbieii  the  mudy  of  Uie  Greek  ami  Ro- 
■ioe  exerciMd  oa  the  jodgmt'Ote,  feeliagt.  and  imssi- 
>f  the  literati  of  Europe  at  the  enmroeoremeat  of  the 
on  of  Uterature,  than  the  pawave  m  the  Filoeopo  of 
io ;  where  the  Mite  inetroctor,  Racheo.  as  soon  ai  the 
rioee  and  the  beaDtiful  firl  Riaoeailora  had  learned 
eie.  ssto  them  to  study  the  H0I9  B—k,  OvU'MJirt  tf 
[aeomineio  Raebeo  a  mettere  il  soo  ofllcio  in  esseco- 
B  iotere  solleeitadioe.  E  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  inseff- 
]aoeeerlelettefe./«ecic4r«rci/«ssCe/iAre4r  Otwi^t 
t  il  sefluee  po^a  Mostro,  eeeis  t  tanti  fuoeki  H  fV 
filiawi  M  frwJM  eutri  ecccarfsrs.** 
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of  poetry,  to  observe,  that  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  dM 
Greek  metres  to  the  English  language,  we  must  begm 
by  substituting  quaiity  of  sound  for  quamtity — that  Is, 
accentuated  or  comparatively  emphasized  syllables^ 
for  what,  in  the  Greek  and  Latiil  verse,  are  naned 
long,  and  of  which  the  prosodial  mark  is  ' ;  and  vios 
vertdt  unaccentuated  syllables  for  short,  marked  ^. 
Now  the  hexameter  verse  consists  of  two  sorts  of/etl, 
the  spofMJee,  composed  of  two  long  syllables,  and  die 
dactyl,  composed  of  one  long  syllable  foifowed  by  two 
short.  The  following  veise  from  the  ftalms,  is  a  lart 
instance  of  a  perfect  ))exameter  (i.  e.  line  of  six  feet) 
in  the  English  langtiage :  — 

God  ctme  |  iip  with  ft  |  shunt :  our  |  LGrd  with 
th<  I  sound  uf  ft  I  trumpet 

But  so  few  are  the  truly  tpondaie  words  In  our  lan- 
gtiage, such  8s  Egypt,  uprGar,  tiirmuil,  dtc.,  that  w« 
are  compelled  to  substitute,  in  roost  instances,  the 
trochee,  or  ~  ft,  i.  e.  such  words  as  mSrrj^,  light] j^,  dto. 
for  the  proper  spondee.  It  need  only  be  added,  that 
in  the  hexameter  the  fifth  foot  must  be  a  dactyl,  and 
the  sixth  a  spondee,  or  trochee.  I  will  end  this  noia 
with  two  hexsmeter  lines,  likewise  from  the  Pkalna. 

There  Ts  ft  |  river  the  |  flowing  whSre  |  Of  shftll  | 
gl&ddSn  tM  cTtj^. 

H&lle  I  Idjah  the  |  cTtj^  5f  |  GOd  JShOvfth !  h&th  | 
h\Ht  her.j 


L  HYMN  TO  THE  -EARTH. 

Earth  !  thou  mother  of  numberless  childrsi^  the  niuae 

and  the  mother. 
Hail!  O  Goddess,  thrice  hail!   Blest  be  thoa!  and. 

blessing.  I  hymn  thee ! 
Forth,  ye  sweet  sounds !  from  my  harp,  and  my  voice 

shall  float  on  your  surges — 
Soar  thou  aloft,  O  my  soul !  and  bear  up  my  song  OQ 

thy  pinions. 

Travelling  the  vale  with  mine  eyes — green  maadow% 

and  lake  with  green  island, 
Dark  in  its  basin  of  rock,  and  the  bare  stream  Itowiiig 

in  brightness. 
Thrilled  with  thy  beauty  and  love,  in  the  wooded  slope 

of  the  mountain. 
Here,  Great  Mother,  I  lie,  thy  child  with  its  head  OQ 

thy  bosom! 
Playful  the  spirits  of  noon,  that  creep  or  rush  throogh 

thy  tresses : 
Greeo-hoired  Goddess !  refresh  me ;  and  hark !  ai  they 

hurry  or  linger, 
Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  with  musical 

murmum 
Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joy;  and  tendersat 

sadness 
Shed'st  thou,  like  dew,  on  ray  heart,  till  the  joy  and 

the  heavenly  gladness 
Pour  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  tears,  and  tlio 

hymns  of  thanksgiving. 
Earth !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the  nonw 

and  the  mother, 
Sister  thou  of  the  Stars,  and  beloved  by  the  son.  the 

rejoicer! 
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■nd  fiiend  of'the  Moon,  O  Earth,  whom 
the  Coroeti  forget  DoC, 

Tea,  in  the  meaBoreleM  dittaDce  wheel  round,  and 
again  they  behold  thee ! 

FadeleH  and  yoang  (and  what  if  the  lateat  birth  of 
Creation  7) 

Bride  and  comort  of  Heaven,  that  looks  down  upon 
thee  enamored ! 

Say,  myslerioua  Earth !  O  aay,  great  Mother  and  God- 
deaa! 

Waa  it  not  well  with  thee  then,  when  firrt  thy  lap 
was  ungirdled. 

Thy  lap  to  the  genial  Heaven,  the  day  that  he  wooed 
thee  and  won  thee ! 

Fair  waa  thy  blovh.  the  faireit  and  firrt  of  the  Uiiahet 
of  morning ! 

Deep  was  the  shudder.  O  Earth!  the  throe  of  thy 
self-retention : 

Jnly  thoa  strovest  to  flee,  and  didst  seek  thyself  at 
thy  centre ! 

Mightier  far  was  the  joy  of  thy  sodden  resilience ; 
and  forthwith 

Myriad  myriads  of  lives  teemed  forth  from  the  mighty 
embracement. 

Thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellen,  impelled  by  thou- 
sand-fold instincts. 

Filled,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waten:  the  riven  sang 
on  their  channels ; 

Laughed  on  their  shores  the  hoarM  seas :  the  yearn- 
ing ocean  swelled  upward : 

Toong  life  lowed  through  the  meadows,  the  woods, 
and  the  echoing  mountains, 

Wandered  bleating  in  valleys,  and  warbled  in  blos- 
soming branches. 


U.  EN0LT8H  HEXAMETERS,  WRITTEN  DURING 
A  TEMPORARY  BLINDNESS,  IN  17W. 

O,  WHAT  a  lifo  is  the  Erx's !  what  a  strange  and 

inscrutable  essence ! 
Hhn,  that  is  utteriy  blind,  nor  glimpses  the  fire  that 

warms  lum; 
Him,  that  never  beheld  the  swelling  fanast  of  his 

mother; 
Him,  that  smiled  in  his  gladness,  as  a  babe  that  smiles 

in  its  slumber ; 
Even  for  Him  it  ensls!    It  moves  and  stirs  in  its 

prison! 
Lives  with  a  separate  life ;  and **  Is  it  a  SpiritT 

he  murmurs : 
**  Sure,  it  has  thoughti  of  iti  own,  and  to  m  is  only 

slanguage!" 


m.   THE  HOMERIC   HEXAMETER    DESCRIBED 
AND  EXEMPUFIED. 

Stbonolt  it  bean  us  afong  in  swelling  and  limitless 

failfows, 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  bat  the  sky  and 

the 


IV.  THE  OVU)IAN  ELEGIAC  METES  DEBCl 
AND  EXEMPLIFIED. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  sUveiy  co 
In  the  pentameter  aye  fidling  in  melody  bade 


V.    A  VERSIFIED  REFLECTION. 

[A  Force  ii  the  provincial  term  in  Cumbeili 
any  narrow  fall  of  water  from  the  summit  of  a 
tain  precipice.  —  The  following  stama  (it  m 
arrogate  the  name  of  poem)  or  vernfied  rafl 
was  composed  while  the  author  was  gaxing  oo 
parallel  Foroet,  on  a  moonlight  night,  at  tha : 
the  Saddleback  Fell.— S.  T.  C] 


On  stem  Bi.kncarthdr*8  perilous  height 
The  wind  is  tyrannous  and  strong: 
And  flashing  forth  unsteady  light 
From  stem  Blencarthur's  skiey  height 
As  loud  the  torrents  throng! 

Beneath  the  moon  in  gentle  weather 
They  bind  the  earth  and  sky  together : 
But  oh !  the  Sky.  and  all  it*  forms,  how  quiet! 
The  things  that  seek  the  Earth,  how  full  d 
and  riot ! 


LOVE'S  GHOST  AND  RE-EVANTnOJ 

AN  ALLEOOUC  KOMANCK. 

Like  a  lone  Arab,  old  and  blind. 
Some  caravan  had  left  behind ; 
Who  sits  beside  a  min'd  well. 
Where  the  shy  Dipsads*  bask  and  swell 
And  now  he  cowers  with  low-hung  head  ashfl 
And  listens  for  some  human  lound  in  vain ; 
And  now  the  aid,  which  Heaven  alone  can  gn 
Upturns  his  eyelesi  foce  from  Heaven  to  gain- 
Even  thus,  in  languid  mood  and  vacant  hoar» 
Resting  my  eye  upon  a  drooping  plant. 
With  brow  low-bent,  within  my  garden  boww, 
I  sate  upon  its  couch  of  Camomile : 
And  lo!— or  was  it  a  brief  sleep,  the  while 
I  watch'd  the  sickly  calm  and  aimless  so(^ 
Of  my  own  heart  ?— I  saw  the  inmate,  Hon; 
That  once  had  made  that  heart  so  win 

Lie  lifeless  at  my  foet! 
And  LovK  stole  in,  in  maiden  form. 

Toward  my  arbor-seat! 
She  bent  and  kiased  her  sister's  lips, 

As  she  was  wont  to  do : 
Alas !  'I  was  but  a  chilling  breath. 
That  woke  enough  of  life  in  deadi 
To  make  Hope  die  anew. 


*TIm  Aipi  of  tks  taod-dtniti,  taeisallj 
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3HT-HEARTCDNE8S  IN  RHYME. 


to,  from  Um 


I.  THE  REPROOF  ABTD  REPLY: 

FU>Wn-THm'*8  APOLOQT,  FOR  A   KOBBKAT 

[TTKD    IN   MB.  AND   MB8. 'l   OABDEN,  ON 

iT   MOENING,  S&TH   OF   MAT,   1833,  BKTWKKN 
IOUB8  OF  UJCTEN  AND  TWELVE. 

[r.  Coleridge ! — and  can  this  be  you  f 
>vo  conmandmenti  ?— and  in  church^time  too  7 
m  not  heard,  or  have  you  beaid  in  vain, 
ib-and-parentage-recording  atrainf — 
ooa  shrill,  that  shrill  cried  mack'rel  drown — 
om  the  drop— 4he  youth  not  yet  cot  down  ^ 
3  sweet-heart — the  last  dying  speech  — 
'nt  all  this  begin  in  Sabbath-breach  ? 
It  knew  better !    In  broad  open  day 
,  steal  out,  and  steal  our  flowers  away  f 
•old  poaseas  you  ?    Ah !  sweet  youth,  I  fear, 
ip  with  horns  and  tail  was  at  your  ear !" 

uidfl,  of  late,  accusing  &ncy  brought 

ir  C to  the  Fbet's  thought 

ar  the  meek  Pturnassian  youth's  reply  >— 
-a  pleading  lookr— a  downcast  eye — 
n: 

"  Fair  dame !  a  visioiiary  wight, 
'  your  hill-side  mansion  sparkling  while, 
ight  all  hovering  round  the  Muses'  home^ 
.th  it  been  your  Poet's  wont  to  roam, 
ny  a  mom,  on  his  bed-charmed  sense, 
I  stream  of  music  issued  thence, 
n'd  himself^  as  it  flow'd  warbling  on, 
he  vocal  ibunt  of  Helicon! 
Bn,  as  if  to  settle  the  concern, 
li  too  he  beheld,  in  many  a  turn, 

the  sweet  rill  from  its  ibntal  urn ; 
I  you  blame  ?— No!  none,  that  saw  and  heard, 
tame  a  bard,  that  he,  thus  inly  stirr'd, 

beholding  in  each  fervent  trail* 

[ary  H ibr  Pblly  Hymnia ! 

J  as  thou  stood  beside  the  maid 
i«r  Ibrm  in  sable  stole  arrayed, 

regretful  thought  he  hail'd  in  thee, 

u  his  king-lost  fnend  Mol  Poroood  f 

il  of  jfoa,  son  warblings,  I  complain! 

ye,  that  from  the  bee-hive  of  my  brain 

I  the  ftnciea  forth,  a  freakish  rout, 

tched  the  air  with  dreams  tum'd  inside  oat 

1  cooBpired— each  power  of  eye  and  ear, 

s  gay  month,  th*  enchantress  of  the  year, 

It  poor  me  (no  conjurer,  God  wot !) 

— m's  self  accomplice  in  the  plot 

1  then  wonder  if  I  went  astray? 

da  akme,  nor  lovers  mad  as  they —      * 

nre  day^rmmM  in  the  month  of  May, 

I  plack*d  '  each  flovrer  that  gweeteM  blows'— 

alkB  in  sleep,  needs  foUow  Boat  his  mbs. 


Thus  kmg  accustomed  on  the  twy-ferk'd  hill,* 
To  pluck  both  flower  and  floweret  at  my  will ; 
The  garden's  maie,  like  No-man's  land,  I  tread. 
Nor  common  law,  nor  statute  in  my  head ; 
For  my  own  proper  smell,  sight,  ftncy,  feelings 
With  autocratic  hand  at  once  repealing 
Five  Acts  of  Parliament  'gainst  private  stealing! 

But  yet  from  C m,  who  despairs  of  grace  ? 

There 's  no  spring-gun  nor  roan-trap  in  that  face ! 
Let  Moses  then  look  black,  and  Aaron  blue, 
Tliat  look  as  if  they  had  little  else  to  do : 

For  C m  speaks.  **  Pbor  youth !  he's  bat  a  waif! 

The  spoons  all  right  ?  The  hen  and  chickeos  aafo  f 

Well,  well,  he  shall  not  forfeit  our  regards  — 

The  Eighth  Coounandment  wasnot  made  for  Bavds  T 


n.    IN  ANSWER  TO  A  FRIEND*8  QUESTION. 

Her  attachment  may  differ  from  youia  in  degree. 

Provided  they  are  both  of  one  kind  ,* 
But  friendship,  how  tender  so  ever  it  be. 

Gives  no  accord  to  love,  however  refined. 

Love,  that  meets   ix>C  with  love,  its  true  natofa 
revealing. 

Grows  ashamed  of  itself,  and  demurs : 
If  you  cannot  lift  hers  up  to  your  state  of  feeling, 

Yoa  moat  tower  down  your  state  to  heiB. 


ni. 


LINES  TO  A  COMIC  AUTHOR,  ON  AN  ABU- 
SIVE REVIEW. 

What  though  the   chilly  wSde^noath'd  qoackiog 

chorus 
From  the  rank  swamps  of  murk  Review-land  croak: 
So  was  it,  neighbour,  in  the  times  before  ub. 
When  Momus,  throwing  on  his  Attic  cloak. 
Romped  with  the  Graces :  and  each  tickled  Mom 
(That  Turk,  Dan  PhcBbns,  whom  bards  call  divina. 
Was  married  to —at  least,  he  kept^all  nine)  — 
They  fled ;  but  with  reverted  faces  ran ! 
Yet,  somewhat  the  broad  freedoms  to  exeosa. 
They  had  allured  the  audacious  Greek  to  ose. 
Swore  they  mistook  him  for  their  own  Good  Bfan. 
This  Momus — Aristophanes  on  earth 
Men  called  him— maugre  all  his  wit  and  worth, 
Wascroaked  and  gabbled  at   How,  then,  should  you. 
Or  I,  Friend,  hope  to  'scape  the  skulking  crew  ? 
No :  laugh,  and  say  aloud,  in  tones  of  glee, 
**  1  bate  the  quacking  tribe,  and  they  hate  nw  V 


TV.   AN  EXPECTORATION, 

OE  BTLBNETIC  EXTBMPOEE,  ON  M  T  JOYFUL  DIPAKTVRI 
FEOM  THE  CITT  OF  OOLOONX. 

As  I  am  Rhymer, 

And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Mr.  Mitm'b  Rudesheimer  t 

And  the  church  of  St  Geryoo 


is  maarfcsble  Ibr  Hs  two 


•ThsBoBlUi 
Off  vMQaal  btiKiil,  qm 
Mfter  Hiffhfaae. 

tThsapsthsosisor 
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COLERIDGETS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Are  tiia  two  thingi  akxie 
That  detenre  to  bo  known 
In  tho  bod]r<«nd'toul-«tinking  town  of  Cologne. 


EXPECTORATION  THE  SECOND. 

In  Coln,  t  a  town  of  monki  and  bonot,  t 

And  pafemeott  fang'd  with  murderoiu  itonea ; 

And  raga,  and  hagi,  and  hideous  wenchei ; 

I  oonntad  two-and-eeventy  ttenchea. 

All  well-defined  and  Mveral  stinka ! 

Ye  nympha  that  reign  o'er  Mwen  and  links, 

The  rifer  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cotogne ; 

Bat  tell  me,  nsrmphs!  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?$ 


SONG 

mprovma  on  hkarino  a  bong  in  prai8i  of  a 
lady's  beauty. 

T  IS  not  the  Hly  brow  I  prise. 
Nor  roseate  cheeks,  nor  sonny  eyea. 
Enough  of  lilies  and  of  roses ! 
A  thousand  fold  more  dear  to  me 
The  gentle  look  that  love  discloses, 
The  look  that  love  alone  can  see. 


THE  POETS  ANSWER 

TO  A  LADT*B'QUBSnON  RnPECTINO  THE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MBNTS  MOST  DE8IKABLE  IN  AN  IN8TEUCTRE88  OF 
CHILDREN. 

O^Bii  wayward  childhood  would  *st  tliou  hold  firm  rule. 
And  son  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  roust  be  thy  Ontoeit 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  tchoeL 
For  as  old  Adas  on  his  broad  neck  placea 
Heaven'a  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it ;  ao 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Education,  Patqence,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks,  I  see  them  group'd  in  seemly  show. 
The  straiten'd  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope 
And  robes  that  touching,  as  adown  they  flow. 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  emboss'd  in  snow. 

O  part  them  never!  If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  will  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive. 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes. 
And  the  soil  murmurs  of  the  Mother  Dove, 
Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies: 
Thi»  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gav^  to 
Love. 

tThe  Qwwma  nsme  of  Cotoene. 

tOf  the  eleron  tkooiaad  riririn  msftrrt. 

%hM  NeosMitp  it  tlw  OMMhsr  of  lovcndoo,  and  sjrtrsiwss 
biislsach  oihar,  Um  fkot  abovs  rteovdsd  map  vmMn  iMwdris 
snrffs'  towa  (whiob,  alas !  as  •ohmUim*  happeoi  with  vsoi- 
soo,  Aas  »«M  ft<p<  (M /mi#.)  easM  to  ba  the  birib-plaes  of  Um 
BMSt  taff  raal  of  ipiritaoas  fkudi,  tho  JCaa  ds  CUsfas. 


Yet  haply  there  will  oome  a  weary  day. 
When  over^aak'd  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way, 
Then  with  a  stitue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  kilh. 
And  both  supporting  does  the  vrark  of  both. 


JULIA. 


medio  do  Ibntaloponia 

Sorgit  uaari  aliquid.— Z<«creC 

JuuA  was  blest  with  beauty,  wit,  and  grace : 
Small  poets  loved  to  sing  her  blooming  ftot. 
Before  her  altarB,  lo !  a  numerous  train 
Preferr'd  their  vows ;  yet  all  preferr'd  in  Tain: 
Till  charming  Florio,  bom  to  conquer,  came. 
And  touch'd  the  fair  one  with  an  equal  flame. 
The  flame  she  felt,  and  ill  could  she  oooceal 
What  every  look  and  action  would  reveaL 
With  boldness  then,  which  seldom  faib  to  move. 
He  pleads  the  cause  of  marriage  and  of  love  \ 
The  course  of  hymeneal  joys  he  rounds. 
The  fair  one's  eyes  dance  pleasure  at  the  aonnds. 
Nought    now    remain'd    but  *'Noea'* — how  liOli 

meant  — 
And  the  sweet  coyneas  that  endeaia  cooeent 
The  youth  upon  his  knees  enraptured  fell :  — 
The  strange  misfortune,  oh !  what  words  can  tell  f 
Tell !  ye  neglected  sylphs !  who  lap^logB  guard. 
Why  snatch'd  ye  not  away  your  preciotis  ward? 
Why  sufier'd  ye  the  lover's  weight  to  fUl 
On  the  ill-fated  neck  of  much-loved  Ball  f 
The  favorite  on  his  mistress  casts  his  e3rea. 
Gives  a  short  melancholy  howl,  and  —  diea ! 
Sacred  his  ashes  lie,  and  long  his  reet ! 
Anger  and  grief  divide  poor  Julia's  breast 
Her  eyes  she  fix'd  on  guilty  Florio  first. 
On  him  the  storm  of  angry  grief  must  btuit 
That  storm  he  fled :  —  he  wooea  a  kinder  fat, 
Whoae  fond  afllectimis  no  dear  puppiea  ahare. 
'T  were  vain  to  tell  how  Julia  (uned  away ;  — 
Unhappy  fair,  that  in  one  luckless  day 
(From  future  almanacs  the  day  be  crosa'd !) 
At  once  her  lover  and  her  lajHlog  lost! 

1789. 


I  yet  remain 


To  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  (yet  moom  in  vain) 
That  fled  neglected ;  wisely  thou  haat  trod 
The  better  path  —  and  that  high  meed  which  God 
Assign'd  to  virtue  tow'ring  from  the  dost. 
Shall  virait  thy  rising.  Spirit  pure  and  jnat ! 

O  God !  how  sweet  it  were  to  think,  that  all 
Who  silent  mourn  around  this  gloomy  baU 
Might  hear  the  voice  of  joy ;  —  but  'tis  the  will 
Of  m«i*s  great  Author,  that  through  good  and  ill 
Calm  he  should  hold  his  course,  and  ao  aoalaiii 
His  varied  lot  of  pleasure,  toil,  and  pain. 
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TO  THE  REV.  W.  I.  HORT. 

claiDoroot  caret,  be  mute ! 
ear  barmonnt,  again 
ie  hollow  of  thy  flute 
that  pamoD-warbled  itraio ; 
ry  back  each  form  fthall  bring 
ilieet  of  her  thadowy  throng, 
that  MarB  on  tky-lark^B  wing, 
rol  forth  her  gladdest  aong ! 

-ith  magic  spell  to  roll 
ng  tones  that  concentrate  the  soul ! 
rough  thy  flute  those  tender  notes  again, 
r  thee  sits  the  chaste-eyed  maiden  mild ; 
sr  raise  the  poet's  kindred  strain 
aasion'd  voice,  correctly  wild. 

reedom's  undivided  dell 

and  health  with  roelk>w'd  love  shall  dwell : 

from  folly,  for  from  men, 

he  rude  romantic  glen, 

the  clifi;  and  through  the  glade, 

nd*ring  with  the  dear  loved  maid, 

ail  listen  to  the  lay 

I  ponder  on  the  for  away; — 

)  bids  those  thrilling  notes  as|Nre, 

ly  fond  attuned  heart  her  lyre), 

*d  form,  my  friend !  shall  reappear, 

.  thank  thee  with  a  raptured  tear ! 
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TO  CHARLES  LAME 

ITH    AN    UNFINISHED    POEM. 

ny  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
and  swelling; — yet  the  heart 
it.    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powen 
low,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse 
» thee,  and  from  thy  anxious  thought 
int  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
neai  wand'ring  for  and  local  cares 
ipest  round  a  dear  loved  sister's  bed, 
elesi  step,  and  watchest  the  foint  look, 
Mch  pang  with  fond  solicitudes 
$rest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
Iter  had,  an  only  sister  — 
me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ; 
30ur'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows ; 
patient  in  a  nurse's  arms) 
e  heart  those  hidden  maladies  — 
from  friendship's  eye  will  shrink  ashamed. 
i  waked  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
he  was  not !  —  Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
best  friend  shall  cherish  many  a  year ; 
ra  presages  feel  1  of  high  hope ! 
ninterested  the  dear  maid 
*d — her  soul  aflectionate  yet  wise, 
ti'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
'  around  a  tainted  infont's  head. 
•  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
>  omnisdent  and  all-spreading  love 
impkm  were  impotence  of  mind !) 
V8 


That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne/ 
Prepared,  when  He  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes^ 
Thanksgiving  to  pour  forth  with  liHed  heart 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy ! 
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TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

SiSTEE  of  lovelorn  poets,  Philomel ! 
How  many  bards  in  city  garrets  pent. 
While  at  their  window  they  with  downward  eye 
Mark  the  foint  lamp-beam  oo  the  kennell'd  mod. 
And  listen  to  the  drowsy  cry  of  the  watchmen, 
(Those  hoarse  unfeather'd  nightingales  of  time !) 
How  many  wretched  bards  address  the  name. 
And  hers,  the  fuU-orb'd  queen,  that  shines  above. 
But  I  do  hear  thee,  and  the  high  bough  mark. 
Within  whose  mild  moon-mellow*d  foliage  hid. 
Thou  virarblost  sad  thy  pity-pleading  strains 
Oh,  I  have  llsten'd,  till  my  working  soul. 
Waked  by  those  strains  to  thousand  phantasies, 
Absorb'd,  hath  ceased  to  listen !  Therefore  oft 
I  hjrmn  thy  name ;  and  with  a  proud  delight 
0(1  will  I  tell  thee,  minstrel  of  the  moon 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  bird ! 
That  all  thy  soft  diversities  of  tone. 
Though  sweeter  far  than  the  delicious  airs 
That  vibrate  from  a  white-arm'd  lady's  harp. 
What  time  the  languishment  of  lonely  love 
Melts  in  her  eye,  and  heaves  her  breast  of  snow 
Are  not  so  sweet,  as  is  the  voice  of  her. 
My  Sara  —  best  beloved  of  human  kind ! 
When  breathing  the  pure  soul  of  tenderness. 
She  thrills  me  with  the  husband's  promised  name ! 
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TO  SARA. 

The  stream  with  languid  murmur  creeps 

In  Sumin's  flow'ry  vale ; 
Beneath  the  dew  the  lily  weeps. 

Slow  waving  to  the  gale. 

"  Cease,  restleai  gale."  it  seems  to  say, 
**  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing : 

The  honours  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wings  aro  fljring. 

**  To-morrow  shall  the  traveller  come. 
That  erst  beheld  me  blooming  ; 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Sumin." 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
*   My  wanton  haunts  along. 
Thus,  lovely  maiden,  thou  shalt  seek 
The  youdi  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breexe  will  roll 

The  voice  of  feeble  power. 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  Mai, 

In  slumber's  nightly  hour. 
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COLERIDGErS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


CASIMIR. 

If  we  eieepl  Lncretiot  and  Slatiai,  I  know  no 
Latin  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  who  haa  equalled  Can- 
mir  in  boklnea  of  conception,  opulence  of  ftncy,  or 
beauty  of  verHfication.  The  odet  of  thii  illuatrioos 
Jeeuit  were  translated  into  English  ahoat  150  jrean 
•fa,  by  a  G.  Hils,  I  think.  I  never  law  the  tranala- 
tion.  A  few  of  the  ode*  have  been  translated  in  a 
▼ery  animated  manner  by  Watts.  I  have  solgoiiied 
,tfae  third  ode  of  the  second  Book,  which,  with  the 
•icejplion  of  the  first  line,  is  an  effusion  of  eiqoisite 
elegance.  In  the  imitation  attempted  I  am  sensible 
that  I  have  destroyed  the  effect  of  suddenness,  by 
traoslaling  into  two  stanas  what  is  one  in  the  original 

1796. 
AD  LTRAM. 

SoNOEA  buxi  filia  sutilis, 
Pendebis  alta,  harbite  popiik>, 

Dum  ridet  aer,  et  supines 

Soiidtat  levis  aura  fixxides. 

Te  sibilnntis  lenior  habitus 
Perfiabit  £uri :  me  jiuet  intrim 

CoUum  reclinasse,  et  veienti 

Sic  temere  jacuisse  ripa. 

Eheu !  serenum  qu«  nebula  tegunt 
Repente  caelum:  quis  soous  imbrium! 

Surgamus — heu  semper  fugaci 

Gaudia  'proteritura  passu ! 

IMITATION. 

Tn  solemn  breathing  air  n  ended  — 
Cease,  oh  L3rre !  thy  kindred  lay ! 

From  the  poplar  branch  suspended, 
Glitter  to  the  eye  of  day ! 

On  thy  wires,  hoT'ring.  dying 

SoAly  sighs  the  summer  wind  i 
I  will  slumber,  careleei  lying 

By  yon  waterfall  reclined. 

In  the  forest  hollow-roaring 
Hark !  I  hear  a  deep'ning  sound  — 

CkHids  rise  thick  with  heavy  lowering! 
See!  th'horiflon  blackens  round! 

Fluent  of  the  soothing  measure. 

Let  me  seiae  thy  netted  string! 
SwilUy  flies  the  flatterer,  pleasure, 

HewUoqg,  ever  on  the  wing ! 


DARWINIANA. 

TRC  HOini  WHXN  WX  SHALL  MEET  AOAUT. 

(Cc&^jHmed  during  iUneu  and  in  ahaence.) 

Dim  Hour !  that  sleep*st  on  pillowing  ckmds  a&r. 
Oh.  riae  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car! 
Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dore, 
Aad  givii  me  10  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 


My  gentle  knre !  caressing  and  oarass'd. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest; 
Shed  the  warm  teaMlrop  fKim  her  souliog  efs% 
Lull  the  fond  woe,  and  med'dne  me  with  s^; 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o*er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  roae  of  M^f 
Mourns  the  kmg  absence  of  the  lovely  day: 
Young  day  returning  at  the  promised  hour, 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  the  fiiT*rite  flovter^— 
Weeps  the  sofl  dew,  the  balmy  gale  ahe  sigbi, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  hfe  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow*ret  ftels: 
His  pitying  mistreas  mourns,  and  mourning  hesli! 

im 

In  my  calmer  moments  I  have  the  firmest  ftitk  tbit 
all  things  work  together  for  good.  But,  alaa!  itieeni 
a  long  and  a  dark  proceai: — 

The  eariy  year's  &st-flying  vapon  stray 
in  shadowing  train  across  the  orb  of  day ; 
And  we  poor  insects  of  a  few  short  boors. 
Deem  it  a  world  of  gloom. 
Were  it  not  better  hope,  a  nobler  doom. 
Proud  to  believe,  that  with  more  active  powen 
On  rapid  many-colour'd  wing. 
We  thro'  one  bright  perpetual  spring 
Shall  hover  round  the  fruits  and  flowei% 
Screen'd  by  those  clouds,  and  cherish'd  by  tboK 
showers !  1796. 
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COUNT  RUMFORD'S  ESSATa 

These,  Virtue,  are  thy  triumph,  that  adom 
Fitliest  our  nature,  and  bespeak  us  born 
For  loftiest  action ; — not  to  gase  and  run 
From  clime  to  clime ;  or  batten  in  the  sun, 
Dragging  a  drony  flight  from  flower  to  flower, 
Like  summer  insects  in  a  gaudy  hour ; 
Nor  yet  o'er  k>vesick  tales  with  fiuicy  mge. 
And  cry.  *  'T is  pitiful,  *t  is  passing  strange! ' 
But  on  life's  varied  views  to  look  around. 
And  raise  expiring  sorrow  from  the  gronnd^- 
And  he — who  thus  hath  borne  his  part  asrign'd 
In  the  sad  fellowship  of  human  kiiid. 
Or  for  a  moment  soothed  the  bitter  pain 
Of  a  poor  brother—has  not  lived  in  vain. 

1796. 


EPIGRAMS 

ON  A  LATE  MAREIAOE  BETWEEN  AN  OLD  MAID  AlID 
A  FRENCH  PETIT  MAITRB. 


Tho'Miss 


-'s  match  n  a  so 


She  consider'd  the  matter  full  well. 
And  wisely  preferr'd  leading  one  ape  oo  earth 
Tb  perhaps  a  whole  doaen  in  helL  n9k 

MO 


*     USCELLANBOUS  PIECEa 


!^  AN  AMOROUS  DOCTOR 

•  ejre  ily  Capid  •hot  hk  dart, 
(ticking  in  Sengrado's  heart 
en  that  moment  hat  he  known, 

al  deep  hat  from  hit  ejrelidt  flown; 

•  force,  and  what  it  more,  alack ! 
ition't,  cannot  bring  it  back : 

eat  the  pities  hit  afflic^tione, 
I  make  him  take  hit  own  preicripliaMk 

1796. 


TO  A  PRIMROSE, 

(X  riUT  tEEN  IN  THE  SEASON.) 


-DiteiM,  et  roborii  oxpera 


t  et  iotolida  ett :  at  fpe  delectsL— OvmL 


lilet  I  note,  tweet  eariy  flower, 
•eping  forth  thy  rustic  bower 
lUve  newt  of  earth  dost  bring, 
ant  mettenger  of  spring ! 

der  blottom,  why  to  pole  T 
«r  stem  winter  in  the  gale  ? 
Ist  thou  tempt  th*  ungentle  sky 
h  one  vernal  glance  and  die  ? 

le  wan  lustre  tickneti  wean, 
leslth's  fint  feeble  beam  appears ; 
uid  are  the  smiles  thst  seek 
e  on  thy  care-worn  cheek ! 

imorous  hope  the  head  uprears, 
mping  and  still  moist  with  tears, 
igh  dispersing  grief,  be  seen 
the  heavenly  spark  serene. 

1796u 


EPIGRAM. 

:  Maevios  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
all,  and  st  sll  tiroes ; 
is  them  both  divinely  smooth, 
voice,  as  well  as  rhymes. 

s  say — **  Mevius  is  no  am  :'* — 
Mcvius  makes  it  clear, 
's  a  monster  of  an  ass, 
without  an  ear. 

1797. 


ION  BY  THE  REV.  W.  S.  BOWLEa 

S  NETHEE  STOWEY  CHURCH. 

mundi  strepitu  curisqoe  remotus, 
!  coeli  qua  vocal  alma  quies. 
quitur,  lacrymanque  incausat  inamen, 
in  restros,  care  pater,  cineres. 
1  liopat  mcritos  hos  soliere  ritus 
tiemula  dicere  voce,  vale ! 
2F 


TRANSLATION. 

Depart  in  joy  from  this  world's  noise  and  stiilb 
To  the  deep  quiet  of  celestial  life ! 
Depart  !~Aflfection's  self  reproves  the  tear 
Which  &lls,  O  honour'd  Parent!  on  thy  bier f* 
Yet  Nature  will  be  heard,  the  heart  will  swell. 
And  the  voice  tremble  with  a  last  Farewell! 


INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  TALE  OP  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  following  poem  is  intended  as  the  introduetMNi 
to  a  somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad 
word  Ladie  for  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  of  ofasoleieoMi 
in  it ;  and  as  it  n  professedly  a  tale  of  ancient  timea, 
I  trust  that  the  aflectionate  loven  of  veneiabla  anti- 
quity, as  Camden  tays,  will  grant  me  their  pardon* 
and  perhaps  may  be  induced  to  admit  a  fbiee  and 
propriety  in  it  A  heavier  objection  may  be  addnoid 
against  the  author,  that  in  these  times  of  fear  and 
expectation,  when  novelties  explode  around  os  in  all 
directions,  he  should  presume  to  ofler  to  the  public  a 
silly  tale  of  old-ftshioiied  love :  and  five  jream  agOb 
I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the  force  of  thia 
objection.  But  alas !  exploaion  after  expkisioo  has  suc- 
ceeded so  rspidly,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new ;  and  it  is  possible  that  now,  even  a  simple  mory 
wholly  uninspired  with  politics  or  peisonality,  may  flad 
some  attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  revolntions,  aa  to 
those  who  have  remained  a  long  time  by  the  fidls  ef 
Niagara,  the  lowest  whispering  becomes 
audible. 


O  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  sjHay ; 
O  leave  the  elder  blotHa,  fiur  maids ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cyprets  and  a  myrtle-bough 

This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined* 
Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 

Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  vroe, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  aing ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark :  it  sigfaa 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

O  come  and  hear  the  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie ! 


17991 


£PILOGUE  TO  THE  RASH  CONJUROR. 

AN   UflCOMPOSED  POEM. 

We  ask  and  urge — (here  ends  the  story.*) 

All  Christian  Pspishes  to  pay 

That  thla  unhappy  coi^uror  may. 

Instead  of  Hell,  be  put  in  Purgatory^^ 
For  then  there  *s  hope ; — 
Long  live  the  Pope !         180ft. 
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PSYCHE. 

Trx  butteiflf  Um  ancient  Gradim  made 
The  KMil't  ftir  emblem,  and  ito  only 
Bat  the  ■onl  eecaped  the  ■lavish  trade 
or  mortal  life !— For  in  thia  earthly  frame 
Odib  ia  the  reptile's  lot,  mach  toil,  much  blame, 
Ifanifiild  motions  making  little  speed. 
And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed. 

1806. 


COMPLAINT. 

How  iafclom.  Friend !  a  good  great  man  inherin 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains! 
It  soofMls  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits. 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 


REPROOF. 

Foe  shame,  dear  Friend !  renounce  thn  canting  strain ! 
What  wonld'st  thou  have  a  good  man  to  obtain  ? 
Place    titles— salary— a  gilded  chain — 
0^  dmne  c^  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  ? — 
Greatness  and  goodneai  are  not  means,  but  ends! 
Bath  be  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  great  good  man  ?— three  treasures,  k>ve,  and  light. 
And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infant's  breath ; — 
And  three  firm  friends  more  sure  than  day  and  night— 
Hhnself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

180a 


AN  ODE  TO  RAIN. 

OOHPOaiD  BEPOaS  DAT-UGRT,  ON  THE  MOENING 
ArrOIMTEO  FOE  THE  DEPAETUEE  OF  A  VEEY  WOE- 
THT,  B17T  NOT  VEET  PLEASANT  VMITOE,  WHOM  IT 
WAS  FEAEEn  THE  EAIN  MIGHT  DETAIN. 

I  KNOW  it  is  dark ;  and  though  I  have  lain 
Awake,  as  I  guess,  an  hour  or  twain, 
I  have  not  once  open'd  the  lids  of  my  eyes, 
But  lie  in  the  dark,  as  a  blind  man  lies. 
O Rain!  that  I  lie  listening  to. 

Ton  're  but  a  doleful  sound  at  best : 
I  owe  you  little  thanks,  'tis  true 

For  breaking  thus  my  needful  rest, 
Tet  if;  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
O  Rain!  jrou  will  but  take  your  flight, 
1 11  neither  rail,  nor  malice  keep. 
Though  sick  and  sore  for  want  of  sleep. 
Bat  only  now  for  thn  one  day, 
Do  gOb  dear  Rain !  do  go  away! 

O  Rain!  witb your  dull  two-fold  sound, 
Tlie  clash  hard  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round ! 
Ton  know,  if  jrou  know  aught,  that  we. 
Both  night  and  day.  but  ill  agree : 
For  days,  and  months,  and  almost  srears, 
Hafe  limp'd  on  through  this  vale  of  tears. 


body  of  mine  and  lainy 
Have  lived  on  easy  terms  tofeCliar. 
Yet  if  as  soon  as  it  n  light, 

0  Rain!  you  will  but  lake  yoor  flight, 
Though  you  should  come  again  to  motwwr, 
And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  sorrow; 
Though  stomach  shook!  sicken,  and  knees 

swell — 

1  '11  nothing  speak  of  you  bat  welL 
But  only  for  tfiis  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away! 

Dear  Rain !  I  ne'er  refuse  to  say 
You  're  a  good  creature  in  your  way* 
Nay,  I  couki  write  a  book  myself^ 
Would  fit  a  parson's  lower  shelf; 
Showing  how  very  good  you  are.— 
What  then  ?  sometimes  it  must  be  fair. 
And  if  sometimes,  why  not  to-day  ? 
Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away ! 

Dear  Rain !  if  I've  been  cold  and  shy, 
Take  no  offence !  I  '11  tell  you  virhy. 
A  dear  old  Friend  e'en  now  is  here. 
And  with  him  came  my  sister  dear; 
After  long  absence  now  first  met. 
Long  months  by  pain  and  grief  beset 
With  three  dear  Fnefids!  in  truth,  we  groan 
Impatiently  to  be  alone. 
We  three  jrou  mark !  and  not  one  more! 
The  strong  wish  makes  my  spirit  sore. 
We  have  so  much  to  talk  about. 
So  many  sad  things  to  let  out; 
So  many  tears  in  our  e)re-comer8. 
Sitting  like  little  Jacky  Hornets — 
In  short,  as  soon  as  it  is  day. 
Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away. 

And  this  I  '11  swear  to  you,  dear  Rain! 

Whenever  you  shall  come  again. 

Be  you  as  dull  as  e'er  you  could ; 

(And  by  the  bye  't  is  understood. 

You  're  not  so  pleasant,  as  you  're  good  0 

Yet,  knowing  well  your  frorth  and  plaee, 

1  '11  welcome  you  with  cheerful  fece; 

And  though  you  stay  a  week  or  mofe. 

Were  ten  times  duller  than  before ; 

Yet  with  kind  heart,  and  right  good  will, 

I  '11  sit  and  listen  to  you  still ; 

Nor  should  you  go  away,  dear  Rain ! 

Uninvited  to  remain. 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day, 

Dogo,dear  Rain!  dogoaway.  1809. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  A  PASaAGE  IN  OTTFEIEn'S  METEICAL  PAEAPaBAlS 
OF  THE  GOaPEIX 

**  This  Psrsphrase,  vrritten  about  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, is  by  no  means  deficient  in  occasional  pas- 
sagea  of  considemble  poetic  merit  There  is  a  ftow, 
and  a  tender  entlmsiasm  ia  the  foltowing  linaa  (^the 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECEa 


of  Chapter  V.),  which  even  in  the  tnuie- 
not,  I  flatter  myaelC  &il  to  intereiC  the 
tfried  if  deacribing  the  circumetanret  im- 
bllowijig  the  birth  of  oar  Lord." — Biog, 
p.  203. 


ive  with  jojr  her  virgin 
d  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 
1  tuckled  that  divineit  babe ; 
],  bleaaed  were  the  breasti 
.  the  Savioar  infiunt  kiM'd : 
leased,  bleeaed  was  the  mother 
^rrapp'd  hit  limbi  in  twaddling  clothes, 
g  placed  him  on  her  lap, 
o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  love, 
wthed  him  with  a  lulling  motion.' 
d !  for  she  shelter'd  him 
he  damp  and  chilling  air; — 
i,  bleawd !  for  the  lay 
;uch  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed, 
IS  babes  and  mothen  lie ! 
j,  blessed  evermore, 
ler  virgin  lips  she  kiss'd, 
ler  arms,  and  to  her  breast, 
obraced  the  babe  divine, 
ibe  divine  the  virgin  mother ! 
lives  not  oo  this  ring  of  earth 
tal  that  can  sing  her  praise ! 
r  mother,  virgin  pure, 
darkness  and  the  night 
she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord. 

18ia 

iteresting  is  it  to  oonsider  the  effect,  when 
I  are  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by 
of  something  mysterious,  while  all  the 
purely  natural ;  then  it  is  that  religion  and 
JO  deepest"— Bicgr.  Lit,  voL  i.  pi  201 


ISRAEL'S  LAMENT, 

ATB    or    THE    PRIIfCBM    CHAALOTTI    OF 
WALES. 

rooB  the  Hebrew  of  Hjmsn  Horioits.] 

ael!  sons  of  Isrsel,  mourn ! 
^rsnce  to  the  inward  throe, 
r  her  fust  k>ve  forlorn 
in  clad  in  robes  of  woe ! 


young  mother  snatch'd  away 
^t  and  life's  sscending  sun ! 
her  babe,  deaUi's  voiceless  prey 
7  long  pangs,  and  lost  ere  won ! 

bright  rose  that  bkxmi*d  and  went, 
disclosed  its  vernal  hoe! 
green  bud,  so  rudely  rent, 
Jie  stem  on  which  it  grew ! 


Mourn  for  the  uni  venal  woe. 

With  solemn  dirge  and  folt'ring  tongue; 
For  England's  Lady  laid  full  low. 

So  dear,  so  lovely,  and  so  young: 

The  blossoms  on  her  tree  of  life 
Shone  with  the  dews  of  recent  blisi;— 

Translated  in  that  deadly  strife. 
She  plucks  its  fruit  in  Peradise. 

Mbom  for  the  prince,  who  rose  at  mom 
To  seek  and  bleai  the  finding  bod 

Of  his  own  rose,  and  found  the  thom 
Its  point  bedew'd  with  tean  of  blood. 

Mourn  for  Britannia's  hopes  decay'd; — 
Her  daughten  wail  their  deep  deftneeb 

Their  fair  example,  prostrate  laid. 
Chaste  love,  ajMl  fervid  innocence! 

O  Thou !  who  mark'st  the  monarch's  path. 

To  sad  Jeshurum's  sons  attend ! 
Amid  the  lighmings  of  thy  wrath 

The  showen  of  consolation  send ! 

Jehovah  frowns! — The  Islands  bow. 
The  prince  and  people  kiss  the  rod! 

Their  dread  cfaast'ning  judge  wert  thoa— 
Be  thou  their  comforter,  oh  God ! 

SENTIMENTAL. 

Tm  rose  that  blushes  like  the  mora 

Bedecks  the  valleys  low ; 
And  so  dost  thou,  sweet  infiunt  com. 

My  Angelina's  toe 

But  on  the  rose  there  grows  a  thom 

That  breeds  disastrous  woe ; 

And  so  dost  thou,  remoneleei  conit 

On  Angelina's  toe. 

188S. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE. 

This  way  or  that,  ye  Powen  above  me ! 

I  of  my  grief  were  rid  — 

Did  Enna  either  really  love  me, 

Or  cease  to  think  she  did. 

1826.' 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TIME-PIECE. 
Now !  It  is  gone. — Onr  brief  boon  travel  post. 
Each  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  Why  or  How  t 
But  know,  each  parting  hour  gives  up  a  ghost, 
To  dwell  within  thee — an  eternal  Now ! 

1830. 


•         EniTA«ION  ATTOrPAnTON. 

Que  linguam,  aot  nihil,  aut  nihili,  ant  Tiz 

mea; — cosordes 
DoMorti;~reddocBtera,Christe!  tibi 
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mionraiifiU  ILiterarU; 

OE, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OP  MY  LITERARY  LIFE  AND  OPINIONR 


Bo 


ic  OT  aadi  beitiiiiait  wjm  mac  andere  en  bdebrao,  m  wmMcbl  er  doefa  licli 

9dm  ImiA.  deraa  Amahl  aber  m  der  BreMe  der  Walt  laiatiam  irt:  er 
wiadar  aasukauplaii,  mit  Muen  «a  fortiawtaaa,  oad  b  der 
ror  aeioa  ubtige  LebeDoaeit  su  gewumeo.   £r  wnneebt  der  Jagaod  die  CJi 
▼erirrta. GOETHE. 


die 


•at 


TRANSLATION.— Little  call  aa  be  wmj  bava  to  ifMroel  otbera,  be  widM  aerertbaleai  to 
mcb  aa  be  eitber  kaowi  or  bope*  to  be  of  bbe  mind  witb  bimaeM^  but  wbe  are  widely  watiaaad  in  tbe  world 
to  Juut  anew  bia  euooeetioos  with  bia  oldaet  frieods,  tu  eoatione  Ihaae  raeeotlj  fornod,  and  to  win  other 
tbe  riaiof  feneiatioB  for  tbe  retnaininf  eoursb  of  bia  life.   He  wiiliea  to  ipara  tbe  jouag  Ihoaa 
paibs.  oo  whieb  be  biaMalf  bad  bMt  bk  way. 


la 
to 


CHAPTER  L 

Tht  anCtrea  of  tbe  pnmut  work— Reception  of  tbe  Aotbor*! 
trat  poMieatioD— Tbe  ditcipline  of  bia  taste  at  ■ebool— The 
•Act  orooolomporary  writers  oo  youtbral  minds— Bowlca'i 
awnats  Coaspariaoo  betwoeo  tbe  Poela  before  and  liooa 
Mr.  Pope. 

It  had  been  my  lot  to  have  had  my  name  intro- 
duced, both  in  couveraation  and  in  print,  more  fre< 
9QenUy  than  I  find  it  eoay  to  eipbin,  whether  I 
cofMider  the  fewneai,  unimportance,  and  limited  cir- 
ctUation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  dis- 
luice  in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary 
lad  political  world.    Most  often  it  hns  been  connect- 
ed with  aoine  charge  which  I  coald  not  acknowledge, 
•r  aocne  principle  whicfi  I  had  never  entertained. 
Aeverthelea,  bad  I  had  no  other  motive,  or  incite- 
Hient,  the  reader  woald  not  have  been  troubled  with 
thia  exculpation.    What  my  additional  purpoeea  were, 
^ill  be  aeen  in  the  ibilowing  pages.    It  will  he 
Ibund.  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  written  concerns 
myself  personally.    I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work, 
in  part  lor  the  sake  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections 
angi^ested  to  me  by  particular  events,  but  still  more 
te  introductory  to  the  statement  of  my  principles  in 
politics,  religion,  and  philosophy,  and  the  application 
of  the  rules,  deduced  from  philnaophical  principles. 
Id  poetry  and  criticism.    But  of  the  objects  which  I 
proposed  to  myself,  it  was  not  the  least  important  to 
cfibd,  as  fiir  as  possible,  a  settlement  of  the  long 
continued  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  define  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  the  real  poetic  character  of 
the  poet,  by  whose  writings  this  controversy  was 
first  kindled,  and  has  been  since  fuelled  and  fanned. 
In  1794,  when  I  had  barely  passed  the  verge  of 
manhood,  I  publiabed  a  small  volume  of  juvenHe 

poena.    Tbejr  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor 

W 


which,  young  as  I  was,  I  well  knew  waa  baatowed 
on  them  not  so  much  for  any  positive  merit,  m  be* 
cause  they  were  considered  budb  c^  hope,  and  pio> 
mises  of  beUer  works  to  come.  The  critioa  of  that 
day,  the  most  flattering,  equally  with  the  aaveraal. 
concurred  in  objecting  to  them,  obseurily,  a  feoeial 
turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profusion  of  new-ooinad 
double  epithets.*  The  first  is  the  fault  which  a 
writer  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  hie  own  oom* 
positions;  and  my  mind  was  not  then  8iiflici«ntly 
disciplined  to  receive  the  authority  of  othMi^  aa  a 
substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satisfied  tiiat  tlia 
thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  coukl  not  have  been 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuQudy, 
I  forgot  to  inquire,  whether  the  thoughia  thenaelvea 
did  not  demand  a  degree  of  attention  unsuitable  to 
the  imture  and  objects  of  poetry.  This  remark, 
however,  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exdoaiTely,  to 


*  The  anthoritj  of  Miltoo  and  Sbakapaara 
I J  pointed  oQt  to  jooag  antbora.  In  tbe 
porina  of  Miltoo.  there  ia  a  superfluity  of  doubis  spUhsiB ; 
whih>  in  the  Psradise  Lost  we  find  very  fow,  and  ia  tbe  Para- 
&M>e  Rnsainod,  scarce  any.  The  aame  reosark  boMs  atanoal 
eqaallj  true  of  the  Love's  Labor  Lost.  Ronoo  aai  Jaiat, 
Venus  and  Adonii,  and  Lucrece,  compared  with  Iks  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet  of  our  fraat  drmsaatiiL  Tbe 
rule  for  the  admlsskNi  of  dooMe  epitbela  aeeam  to  be  Ikis: 
either  that  they  sbouM  be  already  deaiaaaa  of  our  laacaairsk 
such  as  hluod- stained,  lerror-sirickea.  aolfapplaadiaff ;  er 
when  a  new  epithet,  or  one  found  ia  hooka  only,  ia  basardsd* 
that  it.  at  least  be  one  word,  not  two  woida  made  ooo  bf 
mere  virtue  of  tbe  printer's  bypbeo.  A  lanituafe  wUeh,  Bke 
ihe  Enirlish.  is  afanost  wltboot  casea.  ia  iodaed  ia  ks 
groins  uofiued  for  compounds,  ir  a  wrilar,  every  Ibas  a  < 
poundud  word  sosfests  itself  to  bim,  would  seek  far  i 
other  mode  of  expressiuff  tbe  same 
always  creatly  in  favor  of  bis  fiodisff  a  beUer  word, 
quam  seopulum  sic  vitaa  insolsaa  verbom,"  ia  tbe  wIm  ad 
vic«  of  Cnsar  to  the  Roman  orators,  and  the  preespt  apaBas 
with  double  force  to  tbe  writers  in  our  owa  tanguaits..  But 
it  must  not  be  forcotten,  that  the  same  Clesar  wrols  a  faa- 
maiical  troatisa  for  the  porpese  of 
lancunge,  by  briufinf  it  to  a  srealar 
principles  of  loflic  or  aaivssMl  grasuMr. 
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th0  ReligumM  Mumngi.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  chaise 
I  admitted  to  iti  full  extent,  and  not  without  tincero  ' 
acknowledgments  to  both  my  private  and  public 
oenaon  ibr  their  fiiendly  admoniiiom.  In  the  after 
editions,  I  pruned  the  double  epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  used  my  best  efiurts  to  tame  the  swell  and 
gutter,  both  of  thought  aixi  diction ;  though,  in  truth, 
these  parasite  plants  of  youthful  poetry  had  insinuat- 
ed themselves  into  my  longer  poems  with  such  intri- 
cacy  of  union,  that  I  was  obliged  to  omit  disentang* 
ling  the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snoppii^  the  flower. 
From  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  present  work,  I 
have  published  nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could, 
by  any  possibility,  have  come  before  the  board  of 
anooymous  criticism.  Even  the  three  or  four  poems, 
printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,  as  far  as  they 
were  censured  at  all.  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
similar  defects,  though.  I  am  persuaded,  not  with 
eqnal  justice:  with  an  excess  or  ornamknt,  in 
addition  to  strained  and  euiborate  diction. 
(Vide  the  criticism  on  the  "Ancik.nt  Mariner,'*  in 
the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviewers  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.)  May  I  be  permitiod  to  odd, 
that,  even  at  the  early  period  of  my  juvenile  poems, 
I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority  of  an  austerer, 
and  more  natural  style,  with  an  iimght  nr>t  leas  clear 
than  I  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger 
than  were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and 
the  ftulls  of  my  language,  though  indeed  partly 
owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  desire 
of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  tr)  abstract  and  mcta* 
physical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed 
to  open  upon  me.  did  yet,  in  part  hkewine.  originate 
in  unfeigned  diffidence  of  ray  own  comparative 
talent  During  several  years  of  my  youth  and  early 
manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  hod  re-introduced 
the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Grecian,  and  of  our  own 
elder  poets,  with  such  enthusiasm,  as  made  the  hope 
seem  presumptuous  of  writing  successfully  in  the 
same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar  process  has  happened 
to  othais;  but  my  earliest  poems  were  marked  by  an 
aase  and  simplicity  which  I  have  studied,  perhaps 
witfi  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  com- 
positiona. 

At  school  I  ei^oyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
severe  master.  He*  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the 
pteference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritua  to  Virgil,  and  again  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He 
habttoated  me  to  compare  Lucretius,  (in  such  ex- 
tracts as  I  then  read.)  Terence,  and,  above  all,  the 
chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman 
poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages,  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era;  and  on 
grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic,  to  see 
and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  truth 
and  nativeness,  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
as  lessons :  and  they  were  lessons,  too,  which  re- 


*  The  Rev.  JasMS  Bowjrer.  nany  jttn  Head  Msstsr  of 
the  QffaaMnar  school,  Chrtol  UoapitaL 


quired  most  time  and  troable  to  king  tipbso  stS 
escape  his  censure.  I  learnt  fiom  him  that  poM| 
even  that  of  the  tollieet.  and,  seemingly,  that  d"!! 
wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severs  ss  Ai 
of  science;  and  more  difficult,  beeanse  more  saUib 
more  complex,  and  dependent  on  more,  and  mm 
fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  he  waril 
say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  evMf 
wxird.  but  for  the  position  of  every  word ;  and  I  ndl 
remember,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synoiy— 
to  the  Homer  of  Didymus.  he  made  us  atteoi^  * 
show,  with  regard  to  each,  why  it  would  not  km 
answered  the  same  purpose ;  and  whertin  cuomhI 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  iBl 

In  our  own  English  oomposiiioos,  (at  least  for  *• 
last  three  years  of  our  school  education,)  be  slwMi 
no  mercy  to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  onsuppsilri 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  wiifik 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dtgniiy  ii 
plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre  ;  muse,  mil, 
and  inspirations ;  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippoqaaib 
were  all  an  abominatkm  to  him.  In  foncy,  I  em 
almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming,  "  Harp  t  Huft 
Lyre  f  Pen  and  inh,  boy,  you  mean  !  Mum,  bsf, 
Muse  t  Your  Nurse's  daughter,  you  mean  !  Pierm 
spring  t  Oh,  ay !  the  doister-puwip,  I  mppomf 
Nay,  certain  introductions,  similes,  and  examphi^ 
were  placed  by  mune  on  a  list  of  intenUdiaL 
Among  the  similes,  there  was,  I  remember,  that  tf 
the  Manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well  wiii 
too  many  subjects;  in  which,  however,  it  yieMed  t&s 
palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Clf> 
tus,  which  wos  equally  good  and  apt,  whalew 
might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  Ambition  f  Alexanhr 
and  Clytus!  Flattery?  Alexander  and  Clytm! 
Anger 7  Drunkenness?  Pride?  Friendship?  I». 
gratitude  ?  Late  repentance  ?  Still,  still  Alexand* 
and  Clytus !  At  length,  the  praises  of  agricoltois 
having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious  obsem* 
tion.  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plooglw 
he  would  not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  throogk 
with  a  spear,  this  tried  and  serviceable  old  fnsad 
was  banished  by  public  edict  in  secula  secnlomn. 
I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  ef 
this  kind,  or  an  index  expurgatorius  of  certain  well- 
known  and  ever-returning  phrases,  both  introductory 
and  transitional,  including  the  large*  assortment  of 
modest  egotisms,  and  flattering  Uleisms,  &c  Ae> 
might  be  hung  up  in  our  law-courts,  and  both  bonsei 
of  parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public* 
as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an  incat 
culable  relief  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but,  above 
all,  as  ensuring  the  thanks  of  the  country  attonieys 
and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to  carry 
through  the  house. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  oike  custom  of  oor 
master  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  becanss 
I  think  it  iroitable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
would  often  permit  our  theme  exercises,  under  some 
pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad 
had  four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the 
whole  number  abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the 
writer,  why  this  or  that  sentence  might  not  have 
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H  apptoprkli  a  plaee  mider  Ihii  or  that  tbeni : 
ad  if  no  mtitifwg  aatwor  oonld  be  rettmad,  and 
mo  ftulii  of  the  wme  kind  were  tbnnd  in  one  ex- 
vin,  the  irrevocable  ▼eidict  followed;  the  exerdae 
aa  torn  np^  and  another  on  the  auaae  Mitjiect  to  be 
vdnccd  in  addiiioo  to  the  tatka  of  the  day.  The 
•der  wilL  I  troat,  excnee  thia  tribute  of  recollection 

a  nmn.  whoae  aaveritiea,  even  now.  not  aeMom 
mcah  the  dreama,  by  which  the  blind  &ncy  would 
io  interpret  to  the  mind  the  painful  aenaationa  of 
rtampeied  aleep,  bat  neither  leaaen  nor  dim  the 
•p  aeoaa  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obiigaliona. 
a  aent  na  to  the  Univeraily  excellent  Latin  and 
sholan,  and  tolerable  Hebraiata.  Yet  our 
knowledge  wae  the  leaat  of  the  good  gifia 
liieh  we  deriTod  ftom  hia  laaloua  and  oonarientioaa 
tacage.  He  ia  now  gone  to  hia  final  reward,  full  of 
an*  and  fiili  of  honon.  even  of  thoae  honon  which 
ire  deareat  to  hia  heart,  aa  gratefully  beatawed  by 
It  achool,  and  atill  binding  him  to  the  intereata  of 
at  achool,  in  which  he  had  been  himaelf  educated, 
d  Io  which,  during  hia  whole  life,  he  waa  a  dedi- 
tedthii^. 

FhHB  caoaea,  which  thia  ia  not  the  phu»  to  inreati- 
Ha,  no  modela  of  peat  timea,  however  perfect,  can 
tve  the  aame  vivid  eflect  on  the  youthful  mind,  aa 
e  iirodoctiona  of  contemporaiy  geniua.  The  dia- 
pline  my  mind  had  undergone,  **  Ne  falleretor  ro- 
ndo aooo  et  verauum  cumi,  cincinnia  et  floribua  ; 
d  at  inapioeret  qukinam  aubeaaet,  que  aedea,  quod 
mtom.  quia  fimdua  verfaia;  an  figure  eaaent 
omatuia  et  orationia  focna:  vel  aanguinia  e 
ipeiua  oorde  effluentea  rubor  quidam  nativua 

inealeacentia  gennma  ;*'  removed  all  obataclea  to 
e  appieciatico  of  excellence  io  atyle  without  di- 
iniahing  my  delight  That  I  woa  thua  prepared 
r  the  peruaal  of  Mr.  Bowlea*a  aonneta  and  Mrlier 
at  once  increaaed  their  influence  and  my  en- 
The  great  worka  of  peat  agea  aeem,  to  a 
man,  thinga  c^  another  race,  in  reapect  to 
hich  hia  focultiea  muat  remain  paadve  and  lubmiaa, 
ran  aa  to  the  atara  and  mountaina.  But  the  writinga 
'  a  contemporary,  perhapa  not  many  yean  elder 
an  himaelC  aurrounded  by  the  aame  circunwtancea. 
iddieciplined  by  the  aame  mannera,  poaaeaa  a  realUy 
r  him,  and  inapire  an  actual  friendahip  aa  of  a  man 
r  a  mui.  Hia  very  admiration  ia  tho  wind  which 
oa  and  fbeda  hia  hope.  The  poema  themaelvea  aa- 
me the  propertiea  of  fleah  and  blood.  To  recite,  to 
[tol,  to  contend  for  them,  ia  but  the  payment  of  a 
iht  due  to  one  who  exiata  to  receive  it. 
There  are  indeed  modea  of  teaching  which  have 
odoced,  and  are  producing,  yoatha  of  a  very  difkr- 
It  atamp;  roodea  of  teaching,  in  compariaon  with 
hich  we  have  been  called  on  to  deapiae  our  great 
iblie  achoola  and  univerHtiea, 

**  la  whoM  ImJIh  an  bonic 
Armoir  of  Um  iariadble  kDiffhti  of  old** 

odea  by  which  children  are  to  be  meiamorpboaed 
lo'prodigiea.  And  prodigiea,  with  a  vengeance. 
Mra  I  known  thoa  produced !  Prodigiea  of  aelf-con- 
■^  ahaUownea^,  arrogance  and  infidelity !    Inatead  i  rd  and  ipirittial  wdbia  of  his  fallowi 


of  atoring  the  memory,  during  the  period  whan  tha 
memory  ia  the  predominant  foculty,  with  focta  for 
the  aAer  exerdae  of  the  judgment ;  and  inatead  of 
awakening,  by  the  noUeat  modela,  the  fond  and  ui- 
mixed  lovk  and  ADmaATiON,  which  ia  the  natural 
and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth :  lAew  nnnlinfi 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dnpute  and  de- 
cide ;  to  auapect  all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturar^a 
wiadom,  and  to  bokl  nothing  aacred  from  their  ooii> 
tempt  but  their  own  contemptible  arrogance;  boy 
graduatea  in  all  the  technicala,  and  in  all  the  dirty 
poaaiona  of  anonymous  criticiam.  To  aoch  diapodtiona 
akme  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  roqoiaita-* 
**  Neque  enim  debet  operibua  ejua  obeaae,  quod  vivtt 
An  at  inter  eoa,  quoa  nunquam  vidiroua,  flonuaaet, 
non  aolum  libroa  ejua,  varum  etiam  imaginea  oon- 
quireremua,  ejuadem  nunc  honor  prBaentia,  at  gmlia 
quad  aatietate  langueacet  ?  At  hoe  pnvum,  malig- 
numque  eat,  non  admirari  hominem  admiraliwia 
digniaaimum,  quia  videre,  oomplecti,  nee  laudara 
tantum,  varum  etiam  amare  contingit."  Ptim.  EfitL 
Ub,  I. 

I  had  juat  entered  on  my  aeventeenth  ]rear,  when 
the  aonneta  of  Mr.  Bowlea,  twenty  in  number,  and 
juat  then  pobliahed  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  were  firrt 
made  known  aiMl  preaented  to  me  by  a  adiool-Mkyw, 
who  had  quitted  ua  for  the  univent^,  and  wImh 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  waa  in  our  fint  ftnn, 
(or,  in  our  achool  language,  a  GaxciAN,)  had  been  my 
patron  and  protector.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Middletoo,  thia 
truly  learned,  and  every  way  exoellant  Bidiop  of 
Calcutta : 

"  dni  landiboi  wmtXm 
loffaninm  ealebrara  neam,  cdanomqiM  lolabat, 
Cakar  agmit  animo  ralidani.    Non  OBBoia  laira 
Obruu !    Vivit  amor.  Tirit  dolor !    Ora  aagatar  * 
Dttlcia  contpicera  ;  al  flara  niainionn  *  rdielafli  cat 

PetT,  £Sa.  Uk,  /.  JQp.  /. 

It  waa  a  double  pleaaure  to  me,  and  atill  remaiv 
a  tender  recollection,  that  I  ahould  have  raoeivad 
from  a  friend  ao  revered,  the  firat  knowledge  of  a 
poet,  by  whoae  worka,  year  after  year,  I  waa  ao  an- 
thunaatically  delighted  and  inapired.  My  earlieat 
acquaintancea  will  not  have  forgotten  the  aiidia> 
ciplined  eagemeaa  and  impetuoua  seal  with  which  I 
labored  to  make  proaelytea,  not  only  of  my  compan- 
iona.  but  of  all  with  whom  I  converaed,  q€  whatever 
rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  Aa  my  achool  financea 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchaae  cofNea,  I  made,  within 
leaa  than  a  year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  tranaerip- 
tiona,  oa  the  heat  preaeuta  1  could  ofler  to  thoae  who 
had  in  any  way  won  my  regard.  And  with  almoat 
equal  delight  did  1  receive  the  three  or  four  follow- 
ing publicationa  of  the  aame  author. 

Though  I  have  aeen  and  kix>wn  enough  of  man- 
kirtd  to  be  well  aware  that  I  ahall  perhapa  atand 
alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it  will  be  well  if  I  aob- 
ject  myaelf  to  no  worae  charge  than  that  ofdngalar* 

*  I  am  mo«t  happj  to  bav«  the  pcwawty  of  {ntbrariaa  the 
reador,  that  tmea  thia  paamae  waa  wriaao,  the  report  ef  Or. 
MuUhrton'a  death,  on  hia  Tujraie  to  India,  haa  been  proved 
errooeooa.  He  livea,  and  long  Bay  he  live;  for  I  daia  pio- 
phetj,  Umt  with  hia  Ufa  only  wiH  h«  enftiooa  for  the  i 
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ityv I  AmmM UiMvfcro  dactrrad  fiom  Avowing,  that  I 

MganI,  and  ever  have  reguded  the  obiigmikNw  of 

InldlTt,  amoog  th«  matt  Mcred  of  th«  claiini  of 

gmtitude.    A  TaluaUe  thought,  or  «  puiiculAr  tiain 

of  thooghti,  gives  me  odditiaoal  plenure,  when  I 

mn  niely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  oonvenation 

or  ooneqxNidence  of  another.    My  obligationi  to 

Jllr.  Bowles  were  indeed  important,  and  for  radical 

good«    At  a  very  premature  age,  even  before  my 

fiftemth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  metaphys- 

ies,  and  in  theological  controversy.    Nothing  else 

ylaassd  me.    History,  and  particular  facts  lost  all 

iolanat  in  my  mind.    Poetry,  (though  for  a  school-boy 

of  that  age,  I  was  above  par  in  £nglish  versification, 

And  had  already  produced  two  or  three  composiUons 

which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  reference  to 

my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  which 

liad  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound  good  sense 

of  my  old  master  was  at  all  pleased  with,)  poetry, 

iliaU^  yea  novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to 

no.  In  my  friendless  wanderings  on  our  leave  day,* 

(for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarce  any  connexions 

m  London,)  highly  was  I  delighted  if  any  passenger, 

especially  if  he  were  drest  in  black,  would  enior  into 

ooavenation  with  me.    For  I  soon  found  the  means 

of  directing  it  to  my  fiivorite  shbjects 

or  proridsaes.  fero^nowMffs.  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fat«,  ffM  will.  ror»-liBowl«dffe  sbwlut*. 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost 

IMm  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  in- 
jorious,  both  to  my  natural  powers,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  my  education.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
destructive,  had  it  been  continued ;  but  from  this  I 
was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an 
accidental  introduction  to  an  amiable  fomily,  chiefly, 
however,  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry 
80  tender,  and  yet  so  manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and 
yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the  sonnets,  &c. 
of  Mr.  Bowles !  Well  were  it  for  me,  perhaps,  had 
I  never  relapsed  into  the  same  mental  disease ;  if  I 
fiad  continued  to  pluck  the  flower  and  reap  the  bar- 
Test  from  the  cuhivated  surfoce.  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic 
depths.  But  if,  in  af\or  time,  I  have  sought  a  refuge 
from  bodily  pain  and  mismanaged  sensibility,  in  ab- 
struse researches,  which  exercised  the  strength  and 
aubtlety  of  the  understanding  without  owakening 
die  feelings  of  the  heart ;  still  there  was  a  long  and 
blessed  interval,  during  which  my  natural  focuhios 
were  allowed  to  expand,  and  my  original  tendencies 
to  develop  themselves ;  my  fancy,  and  the  love  of 
nature,  and  the*  sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds. 
The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early 
perusal  and  admiration  of  these  poems,  (to  which  let 
ma  add,  though  known  to  me  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  the  Lewsdon  Hill  of  Mr.  Crow,)  bears  more 
immediately  on  my  present  subject  Among  those 
with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very  | 
■uuty  who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions 
of  poetry,  fiom  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope  and  his 

*The  Ghrirt  Hospital  pdraw,  not  for  bolidayt  allorether, 
oa  wWeh  lbs  bojn  ars  pocmiUad  to  go  beyond 
efths 


fbUowers;  or,  to  speak  more  ganoiaUy,  ia  tiMl  «W 

of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invif  etod  l| 

Rngliah   undentaading,  whidi  had   pfodoaiailri 

from  the  last  centuiy.    I  was  not  blind  to  the  aaii 

of  this  school,  yet,  as  from  ineKperienco  of  iha  wfM, 

and  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the 

subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me  litila 

I  doubtleas  undervalued  the  iiad,  and  with  d»  p» 

sumption  of  youth,  withheld  fitan  its  naitsB  Al 

legitimate  name  of  poets.    I  saw  that  the  avcaU— 

of  this  kind  consisted  in  just  and  acute 

on  men  and  manners  in  an  artificial  atato  of  i 

as  its  matter  and  substance ;  and  in  tho  kfic  of  Hi 

conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigimouBalie  csi^ 

lets,  as  its  form.    Even  whMi  the  aulgect  wis  y> 

dressed  to  the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  B^i 

of  the  Lock,  or  the  Eomy  on  Man ;  nay,  whenil  aa 

a  consecutive  nanratioct,  as  in  that  astonishing  pndiel 

of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity.  Pope's  transWM 

of  the  Iliad ;  still,  a  poini  was  looked  lor  at  the  «i 

of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  vraa  as  it  wwt  t 

sorites,  or,  if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  gna 

maticai  metaphor,  a  conjunction.  dUjunetim  of  Sfi" 

grams.    Meantime  the  matter  aiKl  diction  ssiimsd  to 

me  characterised  not  so  much  tiy  poetic  thougha^  m 

by  thoughts  trandaUd  into  the  language  of  poetty* 

On  this  last  point,  I  had  occaskw  to  render  my  oaa 

thoughts  gradually  more  and  more  plain  to  mptU, 

by  frequent  amicable  disputes  concerning  Darwirt 

Botanic  Gaedkn,  which,  for  some  years, 

ly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in 

but  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  natural  robart^ 

ness  of  undeistanding  enabled  them  afkerwaids  to 

act  foremost  in  dissipating  these  "painted  misli  **  ikil 

occasionally  rise  from  the  manhes  at  the  foot  of  ¥» 

nasBus.    During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,  I  is> 

sisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary 

in  Devonshire ;  and  in  this  I  remembw  to  have  < 

pared  Darwin's  work  to  the  Russian  palace  of  ies^ 

glittering,  cold  and  transitory.    In  the  same  easy* 

too,  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn  from  a 

comparison  of  passages  in  the  Latin  poeli  with  the 

original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  fo» 

the  preference  of  Collins's  odes  to  thooe  of  Grqr ; 

and  of  the  simile  in  Shakspeare : 

"  How  like  a  yoonker  or  a  prodigal. 
The  tharred  bark  pals  from  her  native  kay 
Hurs*d  aod  embraced  by  the  atminpst 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  ihe  return, 
WiUi  over-weather'd  rib*  and  ragged  osili, 
Lcaii^  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  struaipet 

to  the  imitation  in  the  bard : 

*'  Fair  lauchf  the  mom,  and  loft  the  aspkyr 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  Uie  asare  reahn. 
In  gallant  trim  tho  gilded  voeiel  goes, 
VoMtM  at  the  prow  and  PUaawrt  at  lbs  heha, 
Rcgardloet  of  the  iweepiog  whirlwind*a  sway. 
That,  biMh'd  in  grim  repose,  expoeis  its 


«»• 


(In  which,  by-the-by,the  words  **  realm**  and  **  sway" 
are  rhymes  dearly  purchased.)  I  preferred  the  on* 
ginal,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  imitatian  it  depended 
wholly  in  the  compositor's  putting,  or  not  putting,  a 
small  capital,  both  in  this  and  many  other 
of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  worda  sImmM  be 
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)•■  I  ibe  buraan  miiiil  inair,  uid  their 
■  lim  in  Gny  (D  tbur  I  and  inipoHUM*,    Aanrding  toihe  bnltr.a 


&e  tnnOw;  IwH,  al  tbu  •ul]' parind,  M  lo  ■  , 
mjmeijm,  which  manjr  fiua  aftimardi.  wu  »■  | 
'    n  the  MR*  tboDghl  haiiog  bna  , 

1.  bat  &r  mora  ibl;.  and  d«-  I  poell' 
«  fnUf ,  br  Mr.  Womawo 
■I  ihia  Btfla  of  poanr.  which  I  ha*a 
tm«,  aa  nnalalima  cf  pnaa  IhoaghU  into  pneli 
lECuaga^  hKl  bean  kept  up  by.  if  il  did  not  wbdif     litiai 
IM  fTDiD,  tlie  catcm  of  writing  Lahn 
la  grant  importanca  allached  10  Ihaaa  i 
01  public  achooh.     Whaiaver  mishl  hai 


giTan  bf  anj  poem  or  fm- 
wu  derived.  I  aanmaled  Itia  merit  ottoctt  poaa 

111  of  all 


■ad  Ifaal  a  ]POuih  a 


■  n  (aoeral  among  learned 


I  UinJt  in  I^tin.  or  that  he  can 
>  on  the  Turee  or  fltoeH  of  hii 
<iiaaia  but  the  authocilyof  [he  auibor  from  whenca 
H  !■(  adopted  Ihem.  Conaequenllr.  he  mnt  linl 
jrcpara  hi*  thm^la.  and  Iben  pick  out.  from  Virgil. 
ilanea,  Oiid.  or  periiapa  nun  compertdioiuly  fnin 
kia  Gradiu.*  balvaa  and  quartan  of  linaa  in  which 
Bcmbadr  tbem. 

[  Darar  ot;jact  ID  a  cerlain  degree  of  diiputaliou- 
MB  in  ■  foung  man  riom  the  iga  of  lavsnleaii  la 
iml  of  ibur  or  liTa«nd-twenry,  providsd  I  find  him 
ilwa^a  Brguiz^  oil  one  uHe  of  the  queition.  The 
ogntnneniee  oecaiamad  bf  my  unfeigned  nal  bi 
■be  hooor  of  a  lavorite  coalamporaiy,  then  known 
D  ■»  onlj'  by  hit  worki.  were  of  great  advantage 
ia  Iha  ftinnaiioa  and  eelablnhment  of  mjr  laiie  and 
critical  opiniana.  In  my  defence  of  the  linee  run- 
iiiDg  into  each  other,  inaiead  of  clnaing  al  each 
eoaplal ;  aod  of  naltml  lang(ui|[e,  neither  bookiih 
aar  rolgar,  neilhar  redolent  of  the  lamp  or  of  The 

mne  tboogfal,  tricked  np  in  Iha  rag-bir  finely  of 

Bdn  mr  faut-M  m  (ball  Memtrr  brini. 


the  ganni 
of  taential  pottry. 
be  iranalaied  mio  oi 
wilhoul  diminution 

I  any  worthy  Aat 

their  dictiorL    Ba  it  bow^ 

dver.  obaerved.  ihai  I  eiclodrd  fnxa  the  lial  ef 

ivonby  fFchngi.  ihe  pleainre  denied  fnan  b 

lince  then,  in  penning  French  tragedicit  I  haia  ttn- 
cied  two  markj  of  admiration  ul  the  end  of  each  line. 
at  hitroglyphica  of  ihe  auibor'a  own  admiratioa  at 
hli  own  cleremeK.  Our  genuine  adrairalian  oT  ■ 
great  poet  ii  a  cootiniuin  aiulcr-CTirreiil  of  ieeUng; 


I  had  contioDallytotdiluce  the  metre  and  diction  of 
lbaGrrekpoat>.fnimIIomertDTheocritua.incliuive; 
lad  itill  more  of  our  elder  Engliih  poeli,  bom  Chao. 
car  ID  Millnn.  Not  waa  ihii  all.  But  ai  il  waa  my 
conaianl  reply  h>  authoriliea  hronght  againit  ma  from 

la«t  poal.  of  peat  name,  that  no  .o.borily  c»uld  I  ,[„' "^„,„,"^;;  V 
ami  m  oppnunn  to  T«dth,  Hitd«k.  Looec,  and     ,;„/j„„_,  ^,„ 
LawB  or  Unitiual  GajtHXia;  actoatad,  loo,  by 
letaphy^cal 


a  aepanle  eicitement.  I  wei  wont  boldly  to 
that  it  would  ba  Karcely  more  diHicalt  to  puah  a 
■lone  fnnn  the  pyiamide  wilh  the  hare  hand,  than  to 
■Iter  a  word,  or  the  poaiiion  of  a  word,  in  Miltco  or. 
Shalupeare,  [in  their  mcai  impomni  worka  al  laaat.) 
wilhoul  making  Ihe  author  ny  nmatbing  elae,  or 
dace  my.  One  great  di» 
ilf  Id  lee  plainly,  between 
even  Ihe  chanrierinlic  faulli  of  our  elder  poala,  aad 
the  fulie  beouty  of  the  modenm.  In  the  bmiar, 
from  DoKNE  lu  ConvLit,  we  lind  Ihe  nualiiimaiio 
ouMr-lhe-way  lhuuf:hn,  but  in  the  mail  [nra  and 
genuine  moiher  fCngliih;  in  ihe  latter,  Ihe  nnrtab- 

ilead  of  lbs  I  arbiUaiy.  Our  faulty  elder  pacta  lacrificed  the  p*- 
Bon.  and  pwaionaie  flow  of  poetry.  Id  Ihe  anbdatiea 
of  intellect,  and  to  the  itarta  of  wii  j  the  modaiiM  M 
Ihe  glare  and  gliller  of  a  perpeloal,  yet  brakan  and 
heieioganeoui  imagery,  or  rather  to  an  amphibiM^ 
■omeihing.  made  up  half  of  image,  and  half  of  tAh 
•tract*  meaning.  The  one  MCtiHced  the  heait  U 
the  heed,  the  other  both  heart  and  bead  to  poini  and 

The  reader  muM  make  himaelf  arquaintcd  wilh 
that  waa  al  thnt' 
deemed  poetry,  in  order  to  nndenland  and  ao* 
t  for  Ihe  ellecl  pmluced  on  me  by  Ihe  SoNHCTa; 
Movant  al  Matlocb.  and  the  Hon,  of  Hr. 
lei ;  roritii  peculiar  to  original  grniua  Id  becoma 
ind  1M  WnJhiifi-,  in  pi 
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if  1  HMf  »  6ipw  it,  only  drnd-colond ;  while  in 
tlM  belt  a£  Wartoii'i  tlMre  is  «  miSaem,  which  too 
•Aeo  gi?fli  them  the  appeenmce  of  imitations  from 
IIm  Greek.  Whatever  relatioii,  thereibre,  of  cause 
•r  impnlae,  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads  may  bear 
t«  the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day ;  yet, 
ia  the  mora  sustained  and  elevated  style  of  the  then 
liviiif  peeli,  Bowles  and  Cowper  *  were,  lo  the  best 
of  lay  knowledge,  the  first  who  combined  natural 
thooghli  with  natural  diction;  the  first  who  recon- 
ciled  the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  ia  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  from 
dtffidenoe  in  my  own  powers,  1  i(>r  a  short  time 
adopted  a  laborious  and  florid  diction,  which  I  my- 
■■If  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of  very 
worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice 
to  my  better  judgment;  and  the  com- 
of  my  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years, 
gr.  the  shorter  blank  verse  poems,  the  lines 
are  now  adopted  in  the  introductory  part  of 
the  VnuoN,  in  the  present  collection  in  Mr.  Souihey's 
Jean  of  Arc,  Sd  book,  1st  edition,  and  the  Tmgedy 
of  RnioaaB.)  are  not  more  below  my  present  id  eel 
in  respect  of  the  general  tissue  of  the  style,  than 
of  the  latest  date.  Their  fiiults  were,  at  least, 
ml  of  the  former  leaven,  and  ansong  the 
who  have  done  me  die  honor  of  putting  my 
in  the  same  class  with  thoae  of  my  better*, 
the  one  or  two  who  have  pretended  to  bring  exam- 
plea  of  affected  simplicity  from  my  volume,  have 
been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic, 
which  I  intended,  and  had  myself  characterized,  as 
smutu  propnon. 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak 
■mda  be  carried  to  an  excess,  that  itself  will  need 
mfocming.  The  reader  will  excuse  me  for  noticing. 
that  I  rayeelf  was  the  first  to  expose  rtsa  Aonesto  the 
sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  the 
t  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as 
the  publication  of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly 
Magaane.  under  the  nome  of  Nehemiah  Hiogen- 
BOTTOM,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the  first  of  which 
liad  for  its  object  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh,  at 
fkm  spirit  o€dnlfit/id  egotitm^  and  at  the  recurrence  of 
fiivorite  phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  being  at 
oaoo  trite  and  licentious.  The  second,  on  low,  creep- 
ing language  and  thoughts,  under  the  pretence  of 
■iiyfffiljf.  And  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which  were 
bonowad  ootirely  from  my  own  poems,  on  the  indis- 
use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language 


and  imagery.  The  reader  will  find  thsoi  hi  the  a<rf 
below,  and  will,  I  trust,  regard  then  as  rapriDtedii 
biographical  purposes,  and  not  for  their  pociie  bsbIil 
So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the  ifia 
ion  cooceniing  the  characteristic  vices  of  ay  s^ 
that  a  celebrated  physician,  (now,  alaa!  bo  nsmj 
speaking  of  me,  in  other  respects,  with  liia  oaaal  kisd- 
ness,  to  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  meet  me  sia 
dinner  party,  could  not,  however  resist  giving  Im  i 
hint  not  to  mention  the  "Houte  that  Jmek  btak'm 

t SONNET  I. 
PomiTe  at  eve,  on  the  k^rd  world  I  mueed. 
And  my  poirr  iMMirt  wm  Md ;  ao  at  ilie  Motm 
I  saaod.  and  Mahod,  and  aifliod  ;  Tor  ah.  ham  esse 
Eve  Mddoaa  into  night !  ni'iie  ejrea  panMad 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  imm^  craae 
That  wt'pt  and  glitter'd  in  the  po/y  ray ; 
And  1  did  pause  m$  on  mjr  lonely  way. 
And  muted  m«  on  the  wrHcked  tmea  that  imss 
O'er  the  bleak  heath  of  Borrow.    Bat  sIm! 
Most  of  mpeeW  I  thouaht !  when  it  befU, 
That  the  soothe  spirit  of  the  bntett  wood 
Rreathcd  in  mine  nar:   "  AH  this  b  rarj  wcH, 
Rui  much  uf  one  thing  ia  for  im  thine  food.** 
Oh  My  poor  heart's  mexplieabls  sweU! 

SONNET  n. 
Oh  I  do  lov^  thee,  m^k  Simplieitw  ! 
For  of  thy  hy>  the  lulfinf  airoplaaeaa 
G(MM  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  aaBsH  di 
Dislrass  tho*  smnll,  yet  haply  great  to  sae; 
*T  is  traM,  on  Lady  Fortone's  gentleal  pad 
I  amble  on ;  and  yet  I  know  not  whjr 
•^0  sad  I  am  !  but  should  a  friend  and  I 
Frown,  pout  and  part,  then  I  am  vsrp  *ed. 
And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 
My  dreamy  bnaom's  mystic  woes  I  pall ; 
Now  of  my  false  friend  'ptaininy  plaiativdy. 
Now  raving  at  mankind  m  general ; 
But  whether  sad  or  fierce.  *t  is  simple  all. 
All  very  simple,  meek  SimpUeitg ! 

SONNET  III. 

And  this  ran  bnaae  ia  that,  the  which  he  boyt. 
Lamented  Jack !  and  here  bis  malt  be  pflad, 
CHUtious  in  vain  !  these  rats,  that  Miueak  ao  wOl, 
Rqueak  not  unconscious  of  their  (alher*a  ffsalt. 
Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  throogh  ths  ilads  1 
Belike  *t  was  she,  the  maiden  all  forlora. 

What  though  she  milk  no  cow  with  er ^ 

Yet,  ape  she  haunta  the  dale  where  trot  aha  anajr*d; 
And  oyr.  beaide  her  stalks  her  amorooa  kalffal! 
Still  on  his  thighs  their  wonted  brognea  era  woca. 
And  through  those  broiiu(«,  still  Utter'd  _ 
His  bind  ward  charmii  gleam  an  unearthly 
Ah !  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  niahl'a 
Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  fuH-eib'd 


I 


S 


*Cowpsr*sTBak  was  pabliahed  some  ttmo  before  the  aon- 
BSlB  ef  Mr.  Bowlea,  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  it  till  many 
yean  aflatwaida.  The  Toin  of  satire  which  runs  through 
that  sxodlaot  poaoi.  together  with  the  aombre  hue  of  iia  reli- 
fioaa  epieiaaa,  woahl  probably,  at  thai  time,  have  prevented 
ita  iayiag  any  strong  hold  on  my  affectiooa.  The  love  of  na- 
ttneaeaaoatobaTeledTboiaaoo  to  a  cheerful  religion;  and 
a  f  hKNBf  reKgien  to  have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature. 
Ths  oaa  would  earry  hia  fellow-men  along  with  him  into  na- 
tarn  the  other  flies  to  ostare  from  hn  fellow-men.  in  chas- 
tity of  dictioo,  however,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  verse, 
Cowper  iaavea  ThoBosoo  unmeasurably  below  bim ;  yet  still 
I M  the  latter  to  have  bssn  ths  harm  potL 


The  foltowing  aneedote  will  not  be  wheHy  eat  sf  phat 
here,  and  may,  perhapa,  amuae  the  rasder.  Aa  smsliai  ja 
former  in  verso  expressed  to  a  common  friaad.  a  atiew  tees 
to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesiuted  ia  aeoeptiaf  ny  fiiesd*! 
immediate  offer,  on  the  score  that  **  he^aa,  ha  aiaaiaeltasv- 
ledge.  the  author  of  a  eoofbaoded  aavaia  epiffaa  sa  ar 
Ancient  Mariner,  which  had  givaa  aia  fieat  aaia.**  I  sa< 
sured  my  frioid  that  if  the  epigram  waa  a  good  oaa.  itwaali 
only  increase  my  desire  to  become  acqaaialed  with  tha  aaihar. 
and  begged  to  hear  it  recited  :  when,  to  my  ao  Icaa 
than  amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  had  aiyaalf  I 
time  before  written,  and  inserted  in  tha  Moraiaf  PeaL 

To  the  JIuthar  «/*  the  JIneiaU 

Your  poem  mual  eternal  be^ 
Dear  air,  it  caanot  Ail, 
For  Ma  incomprehanaible. 
And  without  head  or  tail. 
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ftr*tfntl 
•DUiMt;"  be  not  kaowing  that  I 
of  it 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  hiit  aboot 
myMl(  the 


intebifilf  of  ■•■  of  gvatnt-BroecliI  to  the  (oil 
aad  oce— ioM  of  the  chorgo— In  iqioittoe. 


I  HATS  often  thought  that  it  would  be  neither  nn- 
iflttniGtive  nor  onamtwing  to  anaJyie  and  bring  (ur- 
waid  into  diirtinct  comcioiisnefli,  that  complex  feel- 
ing, with  which  rtadert  in  general  take  port  ogainat 
the  author,  in  fiivor  of  the  critic ;  and  the  readineaa 
with  which  thejr  apply  to  all  poeta  the  dd  Mrraani 
of  Horace  apon  the  ocnhbleri  of  hio  time,  **  (ienns 
irrilabile  vatam."  A  debility  and  dimneoi  of  the 
imaginative  power,  and  a  consequent  necemity  of  re- 
lianoe  en  the  iaunediaie  impfearione  of  the  oemea,  do, 
we  well  know,  render  the  mind  liable  to  raperttition 
and  &naticioni.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  inter- 
nal and  proper  warmth,  minds  of  this  claM  seek  in 
the  crowd  ciroisi  /ami  for  a  warmth  in  common, 
which  they  do  not  posstss  singly.  Cold  and  phleg- 
matic in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat 
and  inflame  by  ooaoervation ;  or,  like  bees,  they  be- 
cooM  restless  and  irritable  through  the  increased 
tsmpermture  of  collected  multitudes.  Hence  the 
German  word  for  ianaticism  (kuch,  at  least,  was  its 
original  import.)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of 
bees,  namely,  Schwarmen,  Schwarmery.  The  pas- 
■oo  being  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  insight, 
Aal  the  more  vivid  as  tkit  the  less  distinct,  anger  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  The  absence  of  all 
feuadation  within  their  own  minds  for  that  which 
they  yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  for  their 
wabtf  and  happiness,  cannot  but  produce  an  uneasy 
state  of  feeling,  an  involuntary  sense  of  fear,  from 
which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing  herself  but 
by  anger.  Eiperience  informs  us,  that  the  first  de- 
of  weak  minda  ii  to  recriminate. 


"Tboie*!  BO  philosopher  bat 
That  rago  sad  fcar  are  on 
Thoath  Ihst  auf  bom,  aed  iMs 
Thar  *ie  bsih  aMko  ths  seas." 


iiveBS, 
MU  Os, 


But  where  tfie  Mens  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  on 
cndlesB  power  of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the 
fcaimgp  and  afiactioos  Mend  mora  easily  and  inti- 
BUely  with  these  Ideal  creations,  than  with  the  ob- 
jeeli  oTIhe  senses ;  the  mind  is  affected  by  thoughts, 
nther  tlum  by  things;  and  only  then  feels  the  reqoi- 
■le  interest,  even  for  the  most  important  events  and 
•eddents,  when  by  means  of  meditation  they  have 
famed  into  thtrngklM.  The  sanity  of  the  mind  is  be- 
twera  soperMition  with  fenaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  eolhasiaam  with  indifierence  and  a  diseased  slow- 
ness to  action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  may  be  so  vivid  and  adequate  as  to  preclude 
dial  impulse  to  the  realising  of  them,  which  is 
oiroogest  and  most  restless  in  those  who  pomtm  more 
than  the  mere  lolml,  (or  the  fecnlty  of  appropriating 
nd  applying  the  knowledge  of  othen,)  yet  still  u-ant 


something  of  the  creative  and  selfeaflUng  poaravia 
absolute  geniua.  For  thii  reason,  therefore,  they  mm 
men  of  commanding  geniiv.  While  the  fotmn  Mil 
content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it  ware  m 
an  intermundium,  of  which  their  own  living  apirit 
supplies  the  tubgUmct,  and  their  imagination  theavtr 
varying /orm  ,*  the  latter  most  impress  their  prseon- 
cepcions  on  the  wurkl  without,  in  order  to  prsaant 
them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satisfying  da- 
gree  of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  indivkitMli^. 
These,  in  tranquil  times,  are  formed  to  eihibit  a  ptr- 
fec\  poem  in  palace,  or  temple,  or  landscapa-gardta; 
or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals  that  join  sea  with  Ma* 
or  in  walls  of  ruck,  which,  shouldering  back  the  HX' 
lows,  imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolaaea 
of  nature  to  shellered  navies ;  or  in  aqiiedocli»  tht^ 
arching  the  wide  vale  from  mountain  to 
give  a  I^ilmyra  to  the  desert.  But,  alas!  in 
of  tumult,  they  are  the  men  destined  to 
08  the  shaping  spirit  of  Ruin,  to  destroy  the 
of  oges,  in  orJer  to  substitute  the  fencies  of  a  ^mf* 
and  to  change  kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shiAa 
and  shapes  the  clouds  *  The  records  of  bkigfaphy 
seem  to  conGrm  this  theory.  The  men  of  the  great- 
est genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  item  their  own 
works,  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries^ 
appear  to  have  been  of  calm  and  tranquil  temper  in 
all  thot  related  to  themselves.  In  the  inward  mhi- 
ranee  of  permanent  feme,  they  seem  to  have  bean 
either  indifferent  or  resigned  with  regard  to  imme 
diate  reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaoeerr 
there  reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  a  oorrespoadeot 
habit  of  feeling  in  the  author  himself.  8hakapeaia*a 
evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  pro- 
verbial in  his  own  age.  That  thb  did  not  ariea  flini 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  wa  hara 
abundant  proof  in  his  sonneta,  whidi  could 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Popet  when  he 


•  "  Of  oM  ikimre  all  sre  over  oM. 

or  sond  things  nooe  Sf«  good  eaoogh  ^ 
We  'II  show  that  we  can  help  to  fVsais 
A  world  of  other  ■tuff'.** 

f  Mr.  Pope  wBi  nnd^r  the  common  error  of  Ms  a|%  aa 
error  far  from  t>(>inf  eofllcientlf  exploded,  sveo  st  the  prsisat 
dsr.  It  eon*i*t«,  (a«  I  explaioed  si  larse.  sad  prevsd  ia  da* 
tail  in  ror  public  locturet.)  in  mietakins  fi>r  Ike  t§§miiai»  sf 
the  Greek  fttfc,  certain  rain  which  the  wiee  poets  jsipsssd 
upon  theroMltrn.  in  order  to  render  all  the  reiaalsisff  parts  sf 
the  drama,  ronvietent  with  tboee  that  hsd  heen  Ihresd  apsa 
th^m  br  circunMlnnces  iodepeodeal  of  their  will ;  sat  ef 
which  circumitancei  the  drama  itself  sreee.  Ths  eireaai- 
stnncet  in  the  time  of  Shakvpeam,  which  it  wss  eqasllf  eOtf 
of  hit  power  to  alter,  were  diflTerenl,  snd  aoeh  Si;  la  WT 
opinion,  allowed  s  hr  wider  aphere.  and  «  dsepsr  sad  aMTO 
human  interest.  Critics  era  too  apt  to  forgot  Ihal  mffs  are 
but  means  to  so  end  ;  contcquently.  where  the  ends  srsdi^ 
ferent.  the  rule*  most  be  likewise  ao.  We 
tained  what  the  end  tV  before  we  can  deteraioe  what  lbs  i 
ovfrkt  to  be.  Judeios  under  this  impressioo.  I  did  aoC 
tele  to  declare  ror  full  eonvictioo.  that  llis  i 
roent  of  Shakspesra,  not  nnlf  in  the  geoersi 
but  in  all  the  deUil  of  his  dramas,  impmseed  bm  with  frsaisr 
wonder  than  even  the  might  of  hia  genius,  or  tlie  depth  effels 
philosnphr.  The  aubstanes  of  these  lectures  I  heps  ssaa  to 
publish ;  and  it  is  but  a  debt  of  Joslics  to  mjrsslf  sad  av 
friends,  to  notice.  Ihst  the  first  90am  of  .eetares, 
fcred  fron  the  follow  iog  ooorses  oaly  bf  oeesitoaslly 
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tfnt  oar  grmt  bard  **  grew  immorul  in  h»  own  de- 
qpUe."  Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated, 
and  oontfaating  the  duration  of  hit  worka  with  that 
of  hia  pafaonal  eiiatence,  Shakapeare  adda: 

*'  I  too  win  !»▼•  nif  kingflt  that  take 
Fmn  OM  the  ngn  of  hfe  and  death ; 
KJeadooM  thaU  ahifk  abont  like  ekioda. 
Obedient  to  mj  breath/' 

W9rdswortk'*  Rob  Rep- 

**  Your  aame  frooi  hence  immortal  life  thall  have. 
The'  I  oaee  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  roe  but  a  common  trare. 
When  yon  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Year  ■MMiuoMnt  shall  be  my  penile  verse. 
Wkieh  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'cr-read : 
And  Unfuu  U  be  your  beinx  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 
Yoo  still  shaH  lire,  such  rirtne  hath  my  pen, 
When  breath  most  breathea,  e'en  in  the  month  of  men.** 

Sennet  8UC 

I  have  taken  the  fintthatocctirred ;  but  Sliokapeare'a 
leadineaa  to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  pleno,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  equality  with  those  whom  he 
deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise,  are  alike  mani- 
fivled  in  the  86th  sonnet : 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  freat  verse. 
Bound  for  the  praise  of  alKtoo  precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thouffhts  in  my  brain  inbearse, 
Makiof  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  1 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  1 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ihost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  rictors  of  my  silooce  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence ! 
But  when  your  countenance  fill'd  up  his  line. 
Then  lack'd  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine." 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  ratnd  constittition- 
ally  tender,  delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his 
three  great  compeers,  I  had  almost  said,  effeminaU: 
and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the  unjust  perse- 
cution of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have 
diffused  over  all  his  compositions  **a  melancholy 
grace,*'  and  have  drawn  forth  occasional  strains,  the 
mora  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But  nowhere 
do  we  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less 
of  quarrelsome  or  affscted  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calnmeas,  and  even  greater  self-posses- 
aion,  may  be  affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems 
and  poetic  character  are  concerned.  He  reserved 
hia  anger  fi>r  the  enemies  of  religion,  freedom,  and 
hia  ooontry.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
moie  august  ooncef^n,  than  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days:  poor, 
aick,  old,  blind,  slandered,  persecuted, 

"Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind," 


in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by 
die  party /or  whom  as  by  that  agtunU  whom,  he  had 
confided ;  luid  among  men  before  whom  he  strode 

tim  iBuetrations  of  the  same  thoughts,  was  addrnpsed  to  very 
numeroQs,  and,  1  need  not  add,  respectable  audiences,  at  the 
Royal  Institation,  lielbre  Mr.  ScUegel  gave  bis  lectures  on  the 
saaMsnlttseis  at  Visnna. 


ao  far  as  to  dwarf  himaelf  by  lb*  diateneo ;  y«t  Ml 
listening  to  the  music  of  hia  own  thonghli,  or  if  i^ 
ditionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  pfopMi 
fiuth  of  two  or  three  aolitaiy  individarla,  Im  M 
neverthelf 


•I 


Argue  M>t 


Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bnto  a  jet 
Of  heart  or  hope;  bet  still  boce  ap.  and  elesr'd 
Right  onward." 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  oor  knowledge  ikH 
Milton,  in  his  latter  day,  had  hia  aoomera  and  d» 
tractors;  and  even  in  his  day  of  youth  and  hope.lfart 
he  had  enemies  would  have  been  unknown  to  m, 
had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemiea  of  hit 
country. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  atageaof  Eta^ 
ture,  when  there  exist  many  arMl  excellent 
a  high  degree  of  talent,  combined  with 
judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of  i 
will  acquire  for  a  man  the  nawte  of  a  great 
though  even  that  anoL^on  of  gonitis,  which,  in 
tain  stales  of  society,  may  even  render  hia 
more  popular  than  the  absolute  reality  oonld 
done,  would  bo  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
temper  of  the  author  himself  Yet  even  in 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  often  dslact 
that  the  irritability,  which  has  been  attribnted  to  Aa 
author's  genius  as  its  cause,  did  really  originaie  in  m 
ill  conformation  of  body.obtuse  pain.orcoiBlilutifl' 
defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  ia  cfaaiged  to 
the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  wonld  proba^f 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  for  the  hi 
izing  influences  of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet 
the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  e 
generally  given  to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itodf  bt 
not,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  aupporied  by 
experience  ?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  veiy  diffieolt 
solution.  In  whatever  country  liiemture  is  widely 
difl^used,  there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intoasa 
desire  to  possess  the  reputation  of  poetic  genim^  te- 
the  actual  powers,  tuid  original  tendencies  wfaidk 
constitute  it  But  men,  whose  deareat  wislMS  art 
fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  power,  beooaH 
in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  priMM  toangv- 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  lo  assert,  thiC 
a  man  can  know  one  thing,  and  beheve  the  typoaitoy 
yet  assuredly,  a  vain  person  may  have  ao  habitMliy. 
indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered  in  the  atlaiBpC  to 
appear  what  ho  is  not,  as  to  become  himaelf  one  af 
his  own  proselytes.  Still,  as  this  counterfeit  mA 
artificial  pereuasion  must  differ,  even  in  the  penonli 
own  feelings,  from  a  real  sense  of  inward  powar» 
what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  thia  difierenea 
should  betray  iu«lf  in  suspicion  and  jealooa  initobil* 
ity  ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  coven  a  hal- 
low, may  be  often  detected  by  ita  shaking  and  tren- 
bling  ? 

But.  alas !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  geneitl 
difl^usion  of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  man 
lamentable  efl^ts  in  the  worid  of  letters,  and  mxk 
as  are  abundant  to  explain,  though  by  no  meaaa  to 
justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  beat 
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lU  of  ngurad  gcorai  are  rejected  u  frivo* 
or  entertained  ae  matier  of  merriment  In  the 
daya  of  Chanoer  and  Gower,  our  language  might 
C  Willi  doe  allowance  for  the  imperfectioni  of  a  amile.) 
be  eumpared  lo  a  wildemeH  of  Tocal  reeds,  from 
^Hrhich  the  ftvoritei  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could 
canatmct  even  the  rude  Syrinx;  and  frtmi  this  the 
coMbKctore  akme  could  elicit  strains  of  music  But 
now*  partly  by  the  labors  of  successive  poets,  and  in 
pan  by  the  more  artilicial  state  of  society  and  social 
intocooane,  lai^nage,  mechanised  as  it  were  into  a 
Isrrel-ovgan,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and 
tone.  Thus  even  the  deaf  may  play,  ao  as  to  delight 
the  many.  Sometimes,  (for  it  is  with  similes  as  it  is 
with  jeats  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to  suggest 
another,)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present 
ante  of  our  language,  in  its  relation  to  literature,  by  a 
prasB-ffoom  of  larger  and  smaller  stereotype  pieces, 
which,  in  the  present  angk>gallican  ftshion  of  un- 
eonneeted,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but  an 
ovdinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and 
yet  still  produce  something,  which,  if  net  sense,  will 
be  ao  like  it  as  to  do  as  weU.  Perhaps  better;  for  it 
the  reader  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  prevents 
r,  while  it  indulges  iniKxwnce ;  and  secures 
the  Banoffy  from  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  ple- 
Ihaim.  Hence,  of  all  trades,  litemture  at  present  de- 
tiie  least  talent  or  information ;  and,  of  all 
of  literature,  the  manufocturing  of  poems. 
71w  difisrenoe,  indeed,  between  these  and  the  works 
of  faniaa,  is  not  less  than  between'  an  egg  and  an 
flgg'Oheil ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how 
little  examination  the  works  of  polite  literature  are 
ooauBonly  perused,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  reoden, 
but  by  men  of  the  first-mte  ability,  till  some  accident 
or  ehance*  lUscossion  have  arodsed  their  attention, 


•In  ths  eoone  of  bf  loctaret,  1  have  oecaskm  to  poiot  out 
tiM  sIbmsI  fkoldaM  position  sad  choice  of  wordi,  in  Mr. 
Peat's  mrigimal  oompoMiiooe,  partieokrif  io  his  asUrw  and 
Ibr  the  pnrpoM  of  comparing  tben  with  his 
1  of  Homer,  whidi  I  do  not  staod  alone  in  ref  arding 
I  seofee  of  oar  pieodo-poetic  diction.  And  tliii, 
If  .flhe^bf .  is  aa  additional  eoofirmalion  of  a  lemark  made.  1 
hf  Sir  Joehna  Rernolda,  that  next  to  the  man  who 
and  elevated  the  taste  of  the  pobiie,  he  that  corrupt- 
ed It  is  eooNnoalf  the  grealeet  seoiiw.  Among  other  pat- 
ngSB,  I  aaabraed.  leoteoee  bf  eentenee,  and  almost  word  br 
wssd,  the  popular  lioee. 


'  As  whan  the  moon,  leipleodent  lamp  of  light,"  dee. 

dMHSM  war  as  has  been  nnee  done,  m  an  exeeHent 
intdo  oa  Cbalmen*  British  Poets,  in  the  Qaarterij  Review. 
I  on  the  audience,  in  general,  was  widden  and 

and  a  number  of  enlightened  and  highlj  educated 
iBftvidnali.  who  at  diflbieot  times  afterwards  addretied  me 
ea  the  solveet,  espreuwd  their  wonder,  thst  truth  so  obvious 
^MMdd  not  have  struck  them  Hftm :  hot  st  the  ssme  lime 
tekaowtedged  (so  much  hod  thej  been  aecnstomed,  in  lend- 
isf  poeCrf,  lo  reeeive  pteaaore  from  tlie  separate  imacea  and 
pkmsss  sneeessivelr,  without  ssking  themselvoi  whether  the 
fDlitrfiie  meaning  was  seme  or  nomense,)  that  they  might 
in  all  pvobabiKty  have  read  the  same  paamge  again  tweotf 

.  nndiminiifced  admiration,  and  witbout  once  reflect- 
**mifm  ^mttvfiv  s/<^(  ItKnintv  ^atvu  aptirpttrta* 
(L  c  tim  sure  around,  or  noar  the  Mi  moon,  ihine  pre-emi- 
Bsatfr  Mfhl)  eooveys  a  Just  and  happr  image  of  a  moonBgbt 
Af:  wlieitlsdiAsalitodslsnBiaswhslhsriBtks 


and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  benee,  ii 
below  mediocrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  than  ao> 
quired  knowledge ;  nay,  bunglers  that  had  ftiled  m 
the  lowest  me(*hanic  crafts,  and  whose  presomplioo 
is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 
bility ;  men  who,  being  first  scribblers  from  idh 
and  ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and 
malevolence,  have  been  able  to  drive  a  sucoessfnl 
trade  in  the  employment  of  booksellers,  nay,  hav« 
raised  themselves  into  temporary  name  and  repotatioQ 
with  the  public  at  large,  1^  that  most  powerful  of  ail 
odulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  paa> 
sions  of  mankind.t  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  sooni« 
envy,  and  all  malignant  propensities  to  require  a  quiek 
change  of  objects,  such  writers  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  lo  awake  from  their  dream  of  vanity  to  disap* 
pointment  and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  enva^ 
nomed  feelings.  Even  during  their  shor^lived  sihn 
cess,  sensible,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  what  • 
shifting  foundation  it  rested,  they  resent  the  mere  ra« 
fbsal  of  praise,  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the  juatest  Oio* 
sures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  imdiaripliMd 
abuse ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical^ 
the  more  deadly  as  the  less  violent,  they  become  tha 


**  Aronnd  ker  tkmu  the  vivid  pisnsts  reff. 
And  ilan  tHimtwA€i'*d  gild  ths  ghmtng  pelf,** 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  sbsord.  My  ssswsr 
that  though  I  had  derived  peeullsr  sdvsolsfss  fhNn  my  i 
diieipline.  and  thourh  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the 
■sme  then  sa  now,  I  hsd  yet  ezperienesd  the  ssme  ssnsstioas 
myKlf,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  bosn  newly  eooehed.  whsa 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversstioo,  1  had  bsso  Induced  to 
rr-ezsmine  with  impsrtisi  strictoem  Gray's  eetebraled  elagr. 
I  had  long  before  detected  the  defects  m  "  the  Bard  ;'*  bal 
**tho  Ektgy'*  I  had  considered  as  proof  sgsinst  sll  fkh  afr 
tacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  read  sither  without  dsllffbt, 
and  a  portion  of  onthosiasro.  At  all  events,  whatever  plea* 
sore  I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  faults  1% 
certain  passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me,  by  the 
additional  delight  with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

t  Especially  "  in  this  age  of  perevniditw,  this  age  of  literary  ' 
and  political  geenjnng,  when  the  meanest  ineects  are  wor- 
shipped with  a  sort  of  Egyptian  supetsthion,  if  only  the 
brsinlsM  hesd  be  stoned  for  by  the  sting  of  personsl  msligsity 
in  ths  tail !  When  the  most  vapid  satires  hsve  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  iotereet,  purely  from  the  snmber  of 
contemporary  characters  namtid  in  the  patchwork  nofss* 
which  possess,  however,  the  compsralive  merk  of  being  mora 
poetical  than  the  text.)  and  because,  to  increese  the  slimukM, 
the  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and 
conjectures !  «ln  an  age.  when  even  sermons  ars  pubttshed 
with  a  double  appendix  stuffed  with  name»—}n  a  generstina 
no  Irsnsrormnd  from  the  chsrseterisiic  reserve  of  Britons,  thst 
from  the  ephemeral  sheet  of  a  London  newspsper,  to  the 
everlasttng  Sciitch  Professorial  Quarto,  almoet  every  publics- 
tioo  sxhitMto  or  flatters  the  epidemic  dielemper ;  that  the  vsry 
*  last  year's  rebusM*  in  tho  Ladies*  I>iary,  are  answered  hi  a 
serious  elegy  '  on  mw  father' »  death,*  with  the  name  and  habi- 
tat of  tlie  elegiac  (Edipus  subscribed ;  snd  *  ether  ing§- 
nioae  eolntione  were  likewiee  given*  to  the  said  rs^usss— 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  Critn,  Philander,  A,  B.  Y,  Ice— but  bf 
fifty  or  sixty  plain  Ens lish  surnames  at  fall  length,  with  their 
several  plaeea  of  abode !  In  an  sse,  when  s  bsskflnl  PkOak* 
thie,  or  Phileleutheroe,  is  ss  rsro  on  the  title-psges.  snd 
amonc  the  signatures  of  our  magasinee,  as  a  real  ssme  iHsd 
to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  snd  notice-running  rrsndfhthsisS 
When  (more  exqoiaite  than  all)  I  see  an  E^  Tmm  (spiiMs 
of  Msro  snd  Msonides,  make  reedy  to  weteome  your  asw 
compeer!)  advertised  with  the  special  reeommendstioo,  that 
the  aatd  £pie  Peeai  cooUins  more  then  sn  hundisd 
of  /ismjr  psisoos.'*  — —  Friend,  No.  10. 
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it  uMlriuiieniiof  lilBniydstnctioa  and  moral  tluider. 
Thef  are  then  no  longor  to  be  qoeetioiied  without  ei- 
powif  the  oompUunant  to  ridicule,  beoeuee,  fonooch, 
they  are  muMtfftmofu  critice,  and  authoriaed  aa  **tjmo> 
dkal  individuali"*  to  speak  of  tbemaelvee  plurali 
■^joatatioo !  A»  if  literature  formed  a  casle,  like  that 
of  the  Paras  in  Ilindoatan,  who,  however  maltreated. 
Moat  not  dare  to  deem  themaelv««  wTonged !  At  if 
that,  which  in  all  other  caaea  addt  a  deeper  die  to 
alander,  the  circumitance  of  ita  being  anonymous, 
hefe  acted  only  to  make  the  slanderer  inviolable! 
Thus,  in  parU  from  the  accidental  tempera  of  indivi- 
doala,  (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 
gemtiB,)  tempera  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their 
dcaire  lo  appear  men  of  genius ;  but  still  more  efiec- 
tively  by  the  eicessea  of  the  mere  amnterfdls  both 
of  talent  and  geniua ;  the  number,  too,  being  so  in- 
comparably greater  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be. 
than  of  those  who  really  ore  men  of  real  genius;  and 
in  part  from  the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  leas 
partial  and  uiyust  distinction,  made  by  the  public 
ilMlf  between  liiermry  and  all  other  property ;  I  be- 
lieye  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  considera 
aa  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  reception  of  its 
products  as  characteristic  of  genius.  It  might  correct 
the  moral  foeUngs  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  to 
aoppoae  a  review  set  on  foot,  the  ol^t  of  which 
was  to  criticise  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the 
public  by  our  nbbon-weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet- 
makers, and  china-manufocturera ;  a  review  cxm- 
ducted  in  the  aame  spirit,  and  which  should  take  the 
aame  (reedom  with  peraonal  character  as  our  literary 
journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their 
belief,  not  only  that  the  "  genua  irritabile*'  would  be 
found  to  include  many  other  tptdet  beside  that  of 
bards,  but  that  the  irritability  oftrade  would  soon  re- 
duce the  resentments  of  jMKfs  into  mere  shadow-fights 
iiKiopia^af)  m  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only 
raliooal  object  of  human  uiterest?  Or  even  if  this 
were  admitted,  has  the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ? 
Or  is  it  a  rare  or  culpable  case,  that  he  who  serves  at 
the  altar  of  the  muses  should  be  compelled  to  derive 
his  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when,  too,  he  has 
perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  foireat  prospects 
of  rank  and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an 
entire  and  undistnicted  man,  to  the  instruction  or 
refinement  of  his  fellow-citizens  f  Or  shoukl  we  pass 
by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise, 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at 
Qoce  supports  and  betrays  the  infirmity  of  human 
Yirtue;  is  the  character  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  labon  for  our  intellectual  pleasures,  leas 
entitled  to  a  share  of  our  follow-feeling  than  that  of 
the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  f  Sensibility,  indeed, 
bodi  quick  and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic 
leatnre,  but  may  be  deemed  a  component  part  of 
genius.  But  it  is  no  leas  an  essential  mark  of  true 
geniua,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other 
oauae  more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  peraonal  in- 
terests, for  this  plain  reaaon,  that  the  man  of  genius 

*  A  phiass  of  Aadraw  Manrsri. 


lives  OBoat  in  the  ideal  worid.  in  wkich  tiie 

still  oonstitttted  by  the  future  or  the  paat ;  and 

his  feelingB  have  been  habitually 

thoughts  and  hnugea,  to  the  nonber, 

vivacity  of  which  the  sensetkn  of  aeif  ia  alvnfs  ii 

an  inverse  proportion.    And  yetafaoold  hepaRhMi 

have  occasion  to  repel  some  folae  chai^ge,  or  10  laerii^ 

some  erroneous  oenaure,  nothing  i 

than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  li 

of  his  manner  and  language,  wkatever  ia  the 

for  the  effects  of  peculiar  irritataoa  fiooa  its 

relation  to  himself.* 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  leelingBr  oi 
less  fuspicioos  test  of  the  observationa  ef  ocben.  I  bit 
been  made  aware  of  any  literary  teatineaa  or 
I  trust  that  I  should  have  bemi,  however, 
or  arrogant  enough  to  have  borth«ied  tlie 
tion  on  oKNioa.  But  an  experience,  (and  I 
not  need  documents  in  abundance  to  piove  nsy 
if  I  added,)  a  tried  experience  of  twenty 
taught  me  that  the  original  sin  of  my  cbaraetor  9^ 
sists  in  a  careless  indifibrence  to  puUic  opimoo^  aiA 
to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it;  that  poi* 
and  admiration  have  become,  yearly,  lam  and  ha 
deairable,  except  as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay,  that  il 
is  diflkult  and  distressing  to  me,  to  think 
interest  even  about  the  aale  and  profit  of  aqr 
important  as,  in  my  present  circumstancea,  aach  cofr 
siderations  must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  ocauicd  to 
me  to  believe,  or  foncy,  that  the  quantum  ofiniallw 
tual  power  beatowed  on  me  by  nature  or  eduoaliaa 
was  in  any  way  connected,  with  thia  habit  of  my  feit 
ings ;  or,  that  it  needed  any  other  parenta,  or  fosteni^ 
than  constitutional  indolence,  aggravated  into  ka> 
guor  by  ill-health;  the  accumulating 
ments  of  procrastination;  the  menial  oo 
which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
tion,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and 
verse  on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  OGDoemsoa^ 
selves;  in  fine,  all  thoae  close  vexatioos,  iriiellMr 
chargeable  on  my  faults  or  my  Ibrtunea,  which  Isave 
me  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evils  oompaialiYcly 
distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wrongs,  I  leave  to  bmo  bom 
under  happier  stars.  I  cannot  t^fhrd  iL  But  so  fsr 
from  condemning  those  who  can.  I  deem  it  a  wiitBi^ 
duty,  and  think  it  creditable  to  hia  heart,  to  feel  sod 
express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 


tTliM  if  one  imtanee,  nmont  manf.  of  deeepllso.  If  idl* 
int  ihe  hsif  of  a  ftd,  and  omiitiat  the  othsr  half,  wksa  il  ii 
from  iheir  mutual  countarnction  and  nautraltiaiion,  tkstte 
wMe  troth  ariaei,  as  a  tartiaro  aliqaiil  diffarant  frcHB  fiAm. 
Tbna  id  Dr7den*t  famooc  lloe.  **  Great  wk**  (whiek  km 
meana  sanioa). "  to  nadocai  ram  it  near  alKad.**  Naw.  atfhl 
as  liM  prnfoond  wwibility.  which  ia  douhtiaas  mm  of  tieaHi* 
ponenta  of  geniiM,  ware  alooa  eooiidored.  liBf  la  aad  aab^ 
ttoood,  if  mifht  be  Tairif  deaeribed  as  azponoir  lbs  iiliiWsrf 
to  a  ereatar  cbanea  of  mental  deraDgomeal ;  but  tbao  a  i 
than  tiaual  rapidity  of  amoeiaiioa.  a  mora  than  onial 
of  paMint  from  thoufht  to  thnnthC  and  ionge  to  waafa,  h  a 
compnnent  eqoally  BWBntial ;  and  in  the  doe  awdUcsliea  sf 
each  by  the  other,  the  jreanw  itself  eosoials.  so  tkst  ft 
would  be  jmt  at  fair  to  daaeribe  Ihe  earth  as  in  J 
ler  of  exorbitatins ,  or  of  fidhnc  iein  lbs  a«a. 
the  aanner  of  the  abtvrdity  cM/buid  kit  anaatiaa  aftksi  • 
the  prioectila  or  to  the  attnwtiTS  Area  axdnaivclf . 
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itioa,  and  the  impartuioe  of  the  obieet. 

0  piufuMinii  oo  earth  which  nquirai  an 
>  early,  to  long,  or  to  onmtefmittinK.  M 
try;  and,  indeed,  aa  that  of  literary  com- 
generel,  if  it  be  ioch  at  at  all  aatiifiea  the 
9th  of  the  taate  and  of  aoand  togie.  How 
d  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechan- 
le  is,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fiulore 
rho  have  attempted  poetry  late  in  life, 
m.  a  man  hat,  from  his  earliest  youth,  de- 
vhole  being  to  an  object  which,  by  the  ad« 
all  civilized  nations  in  all  sges,  is  honor- 
irsoit,  and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what, 

relotes  to  himself  and  his  lamily,  if  only 
his  moral  character,  can  have  fairer  claims 
ection,  or  more  authoriie  acts  of  self-de- 

the  elsborate  products  of  his  uitellect,  and 

1  industry?  Prudence  itself  would  com- 
I  Mo4c,  even  if  defect  or  divenioo  of  natu- 
lity  had  prevented  us  from  feding,  a  due 
id  qualified  anxiety  (or  the  offspring  and 
lives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas! 
Mperience !  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in 
nd  of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ost- 
issness  and  ostrich  oblivion.  The  greater 
fd,  have  been  trod  under  foot,  and  are  for- 
It  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth 
ime  to  fumbh  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others, 
(lore  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers  of 
h;  of  them  that,  unprovoked,  have  lain  in 
ist  my  soul, 

Sic  vot,  non  Tobit  aMlli6c«tis,  spas  !** 

inoe  in  confirmation  of  the  note,  p^  S43,  oo- 
»  as  I  am  correcting  this  sheet,  with  the 
.  Shkphekoiss  open  before  me.  Mr.  Sew- 
Fletcher's  lines : 


is  lendeied  afaaord  by  the  enggentaon.  bSpniMt 
and  Fleicfaer.the  thooghtia  joBiafiable;  fortheinagat 
•TO  at  le«t  eoMMlent,  and  it  waa  the  intentioQ  of  th* 
writeiB  to  mark  the  aaaaooB  by  this  alkfory  of  viaoil- 

ind  PimSi 


CHAPTER  ni. 

The  snthor**  obligstioBS  to  critics,  sad  the  mobsbls  oeeasiea 
—Principles  of  modsni  eriticin— Mr.  Bootbsf's  works  aad 
ehsrector. 

To  anonymooB  critics  in  revievrs,  magasnea,  and 
news  journals  of  various  name  upd  rank,  and  lo  ntta^ 
ists,  with  or  without  a  name,  in  verse  or  proee.  Of  in 
verse  text  aided  by  prose  comment,  I  do  seriooaly  be- 
lieve and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two-lhirds  of  what- 
ever reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  poauMi 
For  when  the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  io 
frequently,  in  ao  many  works,  for  ao  great  a  length  of 
time,  the  readers  of  these  works,  (which  with  a  shelf 
or  two  of  BEAurns,  Elegant  Extracts  and  Anai^ 
form  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  public)*  cannoC  but 
be  liimiliar  with  the  name,  without  distinctly  remem- 
bering whether  it  was  introduced  for  an  eulogy  or 
for  censure.  And  this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if 
(as  I  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing  the  perkidicil 
works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averrhoe*st  eata- 
k)gue  of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakenen  of  the  me- 
mory. But  where  this  has  not  been  the  caae,  yet  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  there  muat  ba 


foal  diacsaM  than  s^r  jrst  th«  hot 

)d  through  hii  burniofs,  while  the  doff 

I  the  rsfint  lioo,  Ihrowins  the  ftif 

lOfllr  vapor  from  hi«  aogrf  breath. 

Iho  lower  world  with  plsfue  sod  dosth,**— 

er*s  ^lepherd's  Calendar, 

rampant  lioo  hunts  be  fast 
I  don  of  noieome  breath, 
I  b^leTuI  barkiof  bring*,  in  haate, 
t,  ptaguea,  and  dreary  death!" 

takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile 
ght  of  Achilles's  shield  to  Priam,  compared 
Dog  Star,  literally  thus— 
his  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made 
ign,  and  brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to 
I  mortals."  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  as 
ition,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile  9  which, 
S.,  ifl  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pbpe ; 

ifie  Glory  !  for  his  bominc  breath 

I  ths  rcrf  air  witK  fevers,  plag uee,  and  doath  !** 

Iiere  (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bom- 
Dog  Start  so  called,  is  turned  into  a  real 
Teiy  odd  Dog — a  fire,  fover,  plague,  and 
Bathing,  ret^air-tainting  Dog;  and  the  whole 
wncas  is  kwt,  while  the  likeoes  in  the  e/eeU 


*  For  OS  to  the  dsvotsss  of  the  efaeulatioo  fibrariss,  I 
oot  eomplineot  their  post  tasM,  ot  rather  kill  timet  with  the 
naoM  of  reeding.   Call  it  rather  a  sort  of  bettvarly  day-disasH 
inc.  dnriot  which  the  mind  of  the  dresmer  Ihraishss  fv  Itsrif 
noihinff  but  lasioeaa  and  a  Ihtle  mawkieb  sensibility ;  whfle 
the  whole  meUriel  and  imscery  of  the  dose  is  soppttsd  ek 
extra  by  a  sort  of  menul  eoinera  ebeeure  memetkettand  at 
the  printing  ofBoe.  which  pre  teetpere  fotss. 
transmits  the  movinc  pbantasaas  of  ooo  amo's 
to  people  the  barrenness  of  an  hoodred  other  brahM  afflletsi 
whh  the  ssme  trsoee  or  snapeneioo  of  all  coomoa  ssass  sad 
sll  dofloiie  purpoee.    We  riioold,  therefore,  transfbr  this  spe- 
cies of  aaraeement.  (if  indeed  Iboee  can  be  said  to  isthe  a 
moMs.  who  were  never  in  their  ooopany.  or  lolazatioa  be 
aitribouble  to  those  whose  bows  are  never  beat,}  fkom  the 
genos,  rtedimg.  to  that  comprehensive  class  cfaaraStsriaad  bf 
the  power  of  lecoocilins  the  contrary  yet  eo-exislfaiff  piupsa 
sities  of- human  nature,  namely,  tndulfenee  of  sloth  sad  hstied 
of  vscsncy.   In  addition  lo  noveh  and  tales  of  dnvslry  la 
prose  or  rhyme,  (by  which  test  I  mean  neither  ifcythm  nor 
metre.)  thb  fenus  comprises  os  its  specioe.  ffsminir,  awhulsg, 
or  swayins  oa  a  chair  or  fate :  spittiof  over  a  bridaa ;  ssse- 
kimr ;  snuff-takint ;  tsle-a-tete  quarreh  afWr  dimwr  bstwssa 
husband  and  wife ;  conninff.  word  by  orord,  all  the  sdvsrttes 
nieou  of  the  daily  advertiser  in  a  poblie  house  00  a  laiaf 
day.  itc.  dec.  dee. 

t  Ex.  irr.  Pediculne  e  capillis  exeerptns  hi  areasm  Jsesra 
inc<intue«*s :  eatiot  of  unripe  fruit ;  saxiog  on  the  cbiods,  sad 
(in  fenere)  on  moveable  tbinss  suspended  in  tbo  sir ;  ridiog 
amonjr  a  multitude  of  camels ;  frequent  lauffbtsr;  Ksisaiag 
to  a  si<ri««  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdotee,  as  wlien  (ao  te 
modernise  the  learned  Baracen*s  roeaninf )  ooe  man's  drol 
story  of  an  Irishman,  inevitably  occasions  another's  droM 
story  of  a  Scotchman,  which,  again,  by  the  same  sort  of  eoe- 
junction  diijunctive,  leads  to  some  etourderie  of  a  Wsteh- 
man.  and  that  again  to  soom  sly  hit  of  a  YorkshireBMn ;  ths 
habit  of  reading  tomb-etooes  in  ehnreb-yards,  iBe.  Bf-tha- 
by,  this  eatakigiM,slrMgo  as  it  oMy  appear,  is  aoC 
Us  of  a  sooad  psydwlogical  ooeiaNBlary. 
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mnething  man  than  ustwily  itrang  and  eitcmive  in 
a  reputation,  that  ooald  aither  raqoire  or  atand  ao 
nerdlni  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  With- 
out any  feeling  of  oa^rr,  therefore,  (for  which,  indeed, 
on  my  own  account,  I  have  no  pretext,)  I  nwy  yet  he 
allowed  to  exfuren  lorae  degree  of  $urprim  that  after 
having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain  cla« 
of  foultt  which  I  had^  nothing  having  come  before 
the  judgment-teat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after 
year,  quarter  after  quarter,  month  after  month,  (not 
to  mention  nindry  petty  periodicals  of  etill  quicker 
revolution,  **or  weekly  or  diurnal,")  have  been  for 
at  least  seventeen  yean  consecutively,  dragged  forth 
by  them  into  the  ftMremost  ranks  of  the  proscribet/,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly 
opposite,  and  which  I  certainly  had  not.  How  shall 
I  explain  this  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  T 
certainly  cannot  attribute  this  persecution  to  per- 
aonal  dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to  feelings  of  vindictive 
animosity.  Not  to  the  former ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and 
were  so  before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have 
had  little  other  acquaintance  with  literary  characters 
than  what  may  be  implied  in  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion, or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixt  company.  And,  as 
&r  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must  believe 
that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  un- 
friendly diaposition.*     Neither  by  letter,  or  in  con- 


*  Some  reari  tffo.  a  eentlemnn.  the  chier  writsr  and  con- 
ductor of  a  celebrated  review.  diRtiniruMhud  by  its  hnelilitr  to 
Mr.  Souths,  ipent  a  daf  iw  two  at  Keswick.  That  he  wag. 
witkoat  diminntioa  on  this  account,  treated  wiih  •rtnj  hoe- 
pilable  attsation  by  Mr.  Souther  and  mrteir,  I  troat  I  need 
Bot  say.  Bat  ooe  thine  I  may  TMitore  to  notice,  that  at  no 
period  of  my  Wt  do  1  remember  to  bare  received  oo  many, 
aad  such  hifb  eolored  compHmenta  in  so  abort  a  space  of 
tkaa.  He  waa  Kkewtae  eirettmstantially  informed  by  what 
swica  of  aecideats  it  bad  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  flontbey,  aad  I,  had  become  neirhbors ;  and  bow  utterly 
•afoonded  was  the  snppoaitioa.  that  we  considered  ourselves 
as  kekinffiaK  to  any  comoMNi  school,  but  that  of  good  seoae. 
esafliaMd  by  the  long-established  models  of  the  beat  tiaies  of 
CSrsaoe,  Rome,  Italy,  and  EUigloDri ;  and  still  more  (round- 
lass  the  notioo,  tbat  Mr.  Soutkey.  [for.  as  to  myself.  I  have 
published  ao  little,  and  that  litUe  of  so  liule  impnrtanee.  as  to 
Bsake  it  almost  hwlicroua  to  mention  my  name  at  all,]  could 
kave  been  eoooemed  in  the  furmation  of  a  poetic  sect  with 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his  works  bad  been  pub- 
ished,  not  only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  betweeu  them, 
hat  befbre  Mr.  Wfudsworth  himself  hsd  written  any  thing 
bot  IB  a  diction  ornate,  and  uniformly  siMtaioed :  when,  too, 
tka  riwhteat  examination  will  make  it  evident,  that  between 
Iboae  and  the  after  writings  of  Mr.  Sootbey,  there  exists  no 
ther  diflTeranee  than  that  of  a  progrenive  degree  of  excel- 
lenea  fmm  pmgreosive  development  of  power,  and  progrrw- 
sive  facility  firom  habit  and  increase  of  experience.  Yet 
among  the  first  articles  which  this  man  wrote  a^er  hia  return 
IhNB  Keswick,  we  were  charscteriiu>d  as  "  the  School  of 
whinins  and  hypochondriacal  poeta  that  hnunt  the  I^kes." 
In  reply  to  a  bver  from  the  same  cmitteman.  in  which  he 
bad  asked  me.  whether  I  was  in  earnest  in  preforrinr  the  style 
•f  Hooker  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to 
Burke.  I  stated,  somewhat  at  Isrce,  the  comparative  excel- 
lences and  defects  which  characterised  our  best  pmeu  writers, 
from  the  reformation  to  the  first  half  of  Charles  II. ;  and  that 
of  those  who  had  flourished  during  the  present  rvign,  and  the 
preceding  one.  About  twelve  months  anerwards.  a  review 
apiieared  oo  the  same  sobieet,  in  the  concluding  parsgraph 
of  wbiefa  the  reviewer  asserts,  that  his  chief  motive  for  en- 
farioff  into  the  discasuoa,  was  to  separata  a  ratioaal  aod 


veraation,  have  I  aver  had  dispote  or 
beyond  tha  cprnmim  aodal  integchange  of 
Nay.  where  I  had  leaaon  lo  aoppoae  my  muiitliM 
fundamentally  difierent,  it  haa  been  my  habit,  all 
may  add,  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  to  aaigD  Ai 
grounds  of  my  belief^  rather  than  the  beliaf  'vaM'^ 
and  not  to  exprea  dissent,  till  I  could  eatablah  seal 
points  of  complete  sjrmpathy,  aome  gnmnda  commm 
to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence  hi  giplii 
tion. 

Still  less  can  I  place  theae  attacka  Id  the  clM|i 
of  envy.  The  few  pagea  which  I  have  pohliAij 
are  of  too  distant  a  date ;  and  the  extent  of  their  ah 
a  proof  too  oondoaive  against  their  haviof  ksa 
popubr  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  alHft 
said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  iknr  i^ 
count;  and  the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  i^f 
other t  verily  he  must  be  en»y-miad  ! 

Lastly ;  with  aa  linle  semblance  of  reoam  eoiUI 
suspect  any  animosity  towards  me  fmn  viodictiit 
feelings  as  the  cause.  I  have  before  aaid.  thai  if 
acquaintance  with  Hterary  men  haa  been  limited  ■! 
disuint;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  diapnte  norai^ 
troversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  htsH, 
with  few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abioedtf 
in  retirement  My  difierent  easajra  on  aubfects  af 
national  intereat,  published  at  difierent  timea,  fiiHia 
the  Morning  Pbst  and  then  in  the  Conner,  with  if 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  crilicimB  m 
applied  to  Shakspeara  and  Milton,  oonatitote  Bf 
whole  publicity ;  the  only  occasiona  on  which  I  caaU 
oflend  any  member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  Wiil 
one  solitary  exception,  in  which  my  worda  vme  fini 
mis-stated,  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  indiiii- 
ual,  I  could  never  learn  that  I  had  ezeiled  the  d» 
pleasure  of  any  among  my  literary  contempogim 
Having  annoimced  my  intention  to  give  a  cioiiiaarf 
lectures  on  the  characteristic  merita  and  defects  of 
the  Engliah  poetry  in  its  difierent  eraa;  first,  flia 
Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  fiom  Dryden 


qualified  admiration  of  onr  elder  writers,  firoa  tha  indiseriad- 
nate  enthusiasm  of  a  recent  school,  who  praise 
did  not  understand,  and  caricatured  what  they 
to  imitate.  And,  that  no  doubt  might  ba  bft  eoneeiaMg  the 
persons  alluded  to.  the  writer  annexes  the  Baooes  of  Mm 
BmiUie,  R.  SouUkeg,  Wordtwrtk^  and  CMsn'^e.  For  that 
which  follows,  I  have  only  hear-say  evidence,  but  yctasahai 
demands  my  belief;  vis.  tbat  oo  being  questioned  eooeatmSK 
this  apparently  wanton  attack,  more  especially  with  icAr- 
ence  to  Miss  Baillie.  the  writer  had  stated  as  hia  moUvaa,  IhiK 
this  lady,  when  at  Edinburgh,  hod  declined  a  propoeal  of  1^ 
troducing  him  to  her ;  tbat  Mr.  Southey  had  wriuen  agaisil 
biro ;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  talked  contemptuously  sf 
him ;  but  that  as  to  ColeriHee,  he  had  noticed  bin  mmlr 
because  the  names  of  Sbothey  and  Wordswonh  and  Csif 
ridge  always  went  together.  But  if  it  were  wonh  while  is 
mix  tnseiher,  as  ingredients,  half  the  aneodotrs  which  I  eilhsr 
myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  havo  receivml  fma  swa 
incapable  of  intentional  fubehood.  concerning  iheeharactsn, 
qiialificatiims,  and  mntivee  of  our  anonym>ius  rrifics,  whofS 
decisions  are  oracios  for  our  read  in*  public,  T  might  ssfeiy 
Imrrow  the  words  of  the  apncrrphsl  Daniel ;  "  Gine  mt  Utre^ 
O  Sovereitm  Puklie,  and  I  tknll  tint  tki*  drartn  witkMt 
SKord  or  $taff.**  For  the  compound  wookl  be  the  **Pikkt 
tnd  fat,  amd  hair,  mkicA  Danitl  took,  and  did  aeetko  tktm 
together,  and  made  lumpo  thereof,  and  put  into  the  draeoa'i 
moutht  and  oo  tko  dragon  hurttfn  omnder  ;  and  Dtnid  uH, 
lo,  tkcoo  arc  tko  gods  9$  worokip,** 
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on ;  and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present 
anged  my  plan,  and  confined  my  dnqoin- 
le  two  ibimer  enit,  that  I  might  fumiah  no 
iretext  far  the  anthinkingf  to  misoonatnie.  or 
plant  to  minpply,  my  words,  and  having 
thmr  own  meaning  on  them,  to  paM  them 
tcotn  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds 
ies  of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and 
ent,  that  Bacon,  Harrington,  Machiavel  and 
ire  not  read,  because  Hume,  Condillac,  and 
ire:  But  in  promiscuous  company,  no  pru- 
1  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary 
n  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself 
sing  in  his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  ex- 

If  I  should  ever  deem  it  my  duty  at  all  to 
le  pretensions  of  individuals,!  would  oppose 

books  which  could  be  weighed  and  an- 
in  which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my 
id  feelings,  with  their  requisite  limits  and 
ions;  not  in  irrecoverable  convers|^tion, 
lowever  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the 
hat  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  at^ 
by  some  one  or  other  to  envy  and  disoon- 
skies,  I  well  know,  and  1  trust,  have  acted 
Qowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  ignorant  and 
m  who  extol  the  unworthy ;  and  the  eulogies 
without  taste  or  judgment,  are  the  natural 
r  authors  without  feeling  or  genius.  **  Sint 
i  sua  premia.** 

ben,  dismissing,  ai  I  do,  these  three  causes, 
oooont  for  attacks,  the  \<mg  continuance  and 
y  of  which  it  would  require  all  three  to 
The  solution  may  seem  to  have  been  given, 
t  suggested,  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  page. 
\abUs  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
ity!  This,  however,  transfers,  rather  than 
the  difiicnlty.  Be  it,  that  by  an  uneon- 
extension  of  the  old  adage,  "nosdtnr  a 
y  literary  friends  are  never  under  the  wa- 
*  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with 
:  yet,  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon 

hen,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.    I  well 

r  the  general  reception  of  his  earlier  publi- 

'ix.  the  poems  published  with  Mr.  Lovell, 

!  names  of  Moschos  and  Bion ;  the  two  vo- 

poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan 

The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are 

d  may  be  easily  referred  to  :^-careless  lines, 

f  in  the  merit  of  the  different  poems,  aixl, 

{hter  works,)  a  predilection  ibr  the  strange 

laical ;  in  short,  such  faults  ss  might  have 

icipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were 

ificiently  enforced.    Nor  was  there  at  that 

ting,  a  party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects 

who,  with  all  the  courage  of  uncorrupted 

d  avowed  his  seal  for  a  cause  which  he 

hat  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 

Thatever  name  consecrated.    But  it  was  as 

icted  by  others,  as  dreamt  of  by  the  poet 

hat  he  preferred  careless  and  prosaic  lines 

od  of  fivetbought,  or,  indeed,  that  he  pra- 
X 


tended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetie  didioa 
beside  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horaot* 
Quintilian,  the  admirable  dialogue  de  Causis  Corni|^ 
tB  Eloqoentia.  or  Strada's  Prolusions;  if,  indeed* 
natural  good  senoe,  and  the  early  study  of  the  beM 
models  in  his  own  language,  had  not  infused  die 
same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have 
been  fiiirly  deduced,  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  esti- 
mation of  writers,  Mr.  Southey  agreed  &r  more  with 
Warton  than  with  Johnson.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny 
that,  at  all  times,  Mr.  Southey  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  preferring  an  excellent 
ballad  in  the  kunMetl  style  of  poetry,  to  twenty  indiA 
ferent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  kighetL  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been 
characterized,  each  more  strikingly  than  the  preced- 
ing, but  by  greater  splendor,  a  deeper  pathos,  pKK 
founder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained  dignity  of 
language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be 
—.but  whenever  the  time  shall  come  when  all  hia 
ifi'orks  shall  be  collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be 
his  bifigrapher,  I  trust,  that  an  excerpta  of  all  the 
passages  in  which  his  writings,  name,  and  character, 
have  been  attacked,  from  the  pamphlets  and  period- 
ical works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an  accom- 
paniment. Yet  that  it  would  prove  medidnal  in 
after  times  J  dare  not  hope ;  for  as  long  as  there  are 
readers  to  be  delighted  with  calumny,  there  will  be 
found  reviewers  to  calumniate,  and  such  readers  wiQ- 
become.  in  all  probability,  more  numerous  in  propor- 
tion as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature  iriiaU  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  brings  widi 
it  petulance  and  presumption.  Tn  times  of  old,  boolu 
were  as  religious  oracles;  as  literature  advanced, 
they  next  became  venerable  preoepCon;  they  then 
descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive  friends ;  and,  as 
their  nuroben  increased,  they  sunk  still  lower,  to  that 
of  entertaining  companions ;  and,  at  present,  they 
seem  degraded  into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  handa  at 
the  bar  of  every  self-elected,  yet  not  the  less  peremp> 
tory,  judge,  who  chooses  to  write  from  hnraour  or 
interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to  a^e  the 
decision,  (in  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor.)  "  of  him 
that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that  reeds  after  dinnar.** 
The  same  gradual  retrograde  movement  may  be 
traced  in  the  relation  which  the  aothon  themsalvea 
have  assumed  toward  their  readen.  From  the  lofty 
address  of  Bacon:  ''these  are  the  meditatiooa  of 
Francis  of  Verulam,  which,  that  posterity  should  be 
possessed  of  he  deemed  <Aei>  interest;**  or  from  dedi- 
cation to  monarch  or  pontiflT,  in  which  the  honor 
given  was  asserted  in  equipoise  to  the  patronage  ae- 
knowledged  from  Pindar's 


•*cir*  SXXot" 


-^iai  fiafiXivft.  ft^Kin 
TldwTtuvt  w6pftO¥» 
Etir  ti  rt  rirov 
Ttfi  ;i^ptfroy  nmrttv  e^i 
Te  ro(sa6t  vtKopdpots 
O^tXiiv,  irp«f«rrov  ffUv  im5*  BX- 
•Asm  (Mvra  iraynL  Oltmt.  ODi  L 
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Poeti  and  PtukMopben,  rendered  diflUeot  by  their 
DUBber.  addreiMd  themselves  lo  **ltarued 
leaden;"  then  aimed  lo  conciliate  the  graces  of 
-th9  candid  reader;*'  till  the  critic,  still  rising  as  the 
BUtfaor  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature,  collectively, 
were  erected  into  a  miuiicipaliiy  of  judges,  and  ad- 
dressed as  THE  town!  And  now,  Anally,  all  men 
being  supposed  able  to  read,  and  all  readers  able  to 
judge,  the  multitudinous  pubuc.  shaped  into  per- 
aooal  unity  by  the  roogic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas !  as  in 
oCher  despotisms,  it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  in- 
visible ministers,  whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  muses  seem,  (or  the  greater  part,  ana- 
logous to  the  physical  quoliHcalions  which  adapt  their 
oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
liarem.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  St.  Nepomuc  was  in- 
stalled the  guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fallen 
over  one,  and  sunk  out  of  sight ;  thus,  too,  St.  Cecilia 
is  said  to  have  been  tirst  propitisled  by  musicians, 
because,  having  fiuled  in  her  own  attempts,  she  bad 
Idcen  a  dislike  to  the  art,  and  all  its  socceasful  pro- 
tamon.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occoflion,  here- 
after, to  deliver  my  convictions  more  at  lorge  ron- 
otmii^  this  state  of  things,  and  its  influences  on  tusle, 
genius  and  morality. 

In  the  ^Thakba,**  the  **Mador.'*  and  still  more 
•▼idently  in  the  unique*  **  Cid."  the  *'  Kehama.**  and 
M  iMt,  so  best,  the  "  Don  Roderick,"  Souihey  has 
given  abundant  proof,  **  se  cogiiowe  quam  sit  mag- 
num dare  aliquid  in  menus  hominum :  nee  persuadere 
aibi  posse,  non  saepe  trectandum  quod  placere  et  sem- 
per et  omnibus  oupiaL"  Plin.  Ep.  Lil).  7.  Ep.  17. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  I  guess  that  Mr.  Suuthey  was 
quite  anable  to  comprehend  wherein  could  consist 
die  crime  or  mischief  of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more 
playful  poems ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  composi- 
tions which  would  be  enjoyed  or  possed  over,  accord- 
ing as  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance 
to  be ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In 
the  present  age,  «*periture  porcere  chartae,"  is  em- 
phatically an  unreasonable  demand.  The  merest 
Icifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better  claims 
to  its  ink  and  paper,  than  all  the  silly  criticisms,  which 
prove  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of 
tiiose  for  whom  the  trifle  was  written,  and  than  all 
die  grave  exhortations  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
public.  As  if  the  possive  poge  of  a  book,  by  having 
aa  epigram  or  doggerel  tale  impressed  on  it.  instantly 
•saumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, so  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public 
to  the  aore  annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  persm- 
age.  Bat  what  gives  an  additional  and  more  ludi- 
crous absurdity  to  these  lamentations  is  the  curious 


*  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  "  unique,'*  not  onir  becauM  I 
know  DO  work  of  the  kind  in  our  Inof  uate  (if  we  eieept  a 
fbw  ehsptert  of  tho  old  trsmlatiiin  or  Froinart.)  none  which, 
■nitiaf  tlM  ehamii  of  romaooe  and  bieiorr,  k<«pe  the  imaii- 
BStioo  M>  ooiMtantlr  on  the  wins,  and  jret  leave*  ao  much  for 
afier  reflectioo ;  but  likewise,  and  chiefly,  liecauae  it  ia  a 
compilation  which,  in  the  varioui  ezcflh^ioeff  of  tranelation, 
seleetion,  and  arranfenient,  required,  and  prom  sreater  fe- 
■ine  in  the  compiler,  a*  liviof  io  the  preaeat  slate  of  society, 
thsa  in  the  original  eompueera. 


foct,  that  if  in  a  vdome  of  poetry,  the  critic  sbodl 
find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  aapedjy 
worthless,  he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  Ai 
review ;  by  which,  on  his  own  grounds,  he  waalw  ■ 
much  more  paper  than  the  author  as  the  eopiea  of  • 
foshionable  review  are  more  numeroua  than  ihosstf 
the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  roost  pia» 
nent  instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hnndjed.  I 
know  nothing  that  surpasws  the  vileness  of  decidiit| 
on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or  painter  (not  by  charadsriaie 
defects;  for  where  there  is  genius,  fAese always  poiot 
to  his  characteristic  beauties ;  but)  by  acddenial  fd* 
urea  or  foulty  pasragcs ;  except  the  impudenoa  of  d» 
(ending  it,  as  tlie  proper  duty,  ond  most  instructive  put 
of  criticism.  Omit,  or  pass  slightly  over,  the  axpitmm, 
grace,  aiid  grouping  of  Raphael's/^rrs ;  but  lidinrii 
in  detail  the  knitting-needles  and  broom-twigs,  Ikt 
are  to  represent  trees  in  his  back  grounds;  and^acfw 
let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  galUpolt !    Admit,  tfast 
the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not  as'lJiirf 
merit ;  but  repay  yourself  fur  this  oonoessioo,  fay  i» 
printing  at  length  the  tvjo  poems  an  the  UnmtnUf 
Carrier !    As  a  fair  specimen  of  hia  aonoels,  qaoH 
**a  book  was  writ  of  life  called  Tetracknrdoa  f*  ■! 
as  chararteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  die  hii  fi^ 
erel  translation  of  the  first  and  second  psalm !    In  » 
dcr  to  justify  yourvelf.  you  need  only  asaert,  diat  hii 
jTOu  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  beauties  and  excellencai «( 
the  puet,  the  admiration  of  these  might  aedace  A» 
attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects  of  thiir 
love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poeraiairi 
passages  in  which  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himaelC 
But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  for  other  prifr 
ciples,  and  with  far  other  motives;  till,  in  the  plaM 
of  arbitrary  dictation  and  petulant  sneers,  the  reviea^ 
en  support  their  decisions  by  reference  to  fixed  CiB> 
ons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  dedocail 
from  the  nature  of  man,  reflecting  minda  will  ]io> 
nounce  it  arrogance  in  them  thus  to  annoumv  thflia- 
selves,  to  men  of  letters,  as  the  guides  of  their  lartt 
and  judgment    To  the  purchaser  and  mere  reader, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.    He  who  telb  na 
that  there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothii^ 
which  I  should  not  have  taken  for  granted  without 
his  information.    But  he  who  pointa  out  and  eloci> 
dates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  doea  indeed 
give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  ezpericooa 
would  not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.    AimI 
as  to  compositions  which  the  authora  themsdvsi 
announce  with  "  Ilec  ipsi  novimus  esse  nihil.**  why 
should  we  judge  by  a  difllerent  rule  two  prated 
works,  only  because  the  one  author  was  aUve,  and 
the  other  in  his  grave  ?    What  literary  man  has  doI 
regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  refusing  to  let  his 
friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippera  and  drearing 
gown?     1  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has 
derived  an  innocent  amusement  fiinn  the  riddle^ 
conundruma,  tri-syllable  hues.  &c.  &.c.  of  Swift  and 
his  correspondents,  in  houn  of  languor,  when,  to 
have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have  been 
useless  to  myself,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  author.    But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conoeiva 
by  what  perversity  of  judgment  these  relaxations  of 
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could  be  emplo3red  to  diroinith  hia  ftme 
the  writer  of  "Gollhrer'i  TnTvb,**  and  the  "  Tale 
Tabt"    Had  Mr.  Soatbey  written  twice  aa 
poOToa  of  inftrior  merit,  or  partial  intereit,  aa 
IfiT*  eoliTened  the  joamah  of  the  day,  they  would 
hKfm  added  to  hia  honor  with  good  and  wiae  men. 
WC  ■ateij',  or  principally,  aa  proving  the  veraatility 
•f  In  lalenii,  but  aa  evidencea  of  the  parity  of  that 
wbiefa,  even  in  ita  levitiea,  never  wrote  a  line 
it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account 
I  haw,  hi  imaginatinn,  tranaferred  to  the  future 
tj^giaiiliiii  the  duty  of  oontraating  Southey's  fixed 
and  well-euiied  frme,  with  the  abuae  and  indefati- 
giMa  lioatiU^  of  hia  anonymoua  critica  from  hia 
Mrijy  yoBth  to  hia  ripeat  manhood.    But  I  cannot 
ill  of  homon  nature  aa  not  to  believe,  that 
have  already  taken  ahame  to  themaelvea, 
diay  eooaider  the  object  of  their  abuae  in 
or  hia  literary  character.    For  reflect  but 
variety  and  eitent  of  hia  acqnircmenta !    He 
eecond  lo  no  man,  either  aa  an  hiaiorian  or  aa 
limiagiapiiar;  and  when  I  regard  him  aa  a  popu- 
(Ibr  the  articlea  of  hia  oompoaition  in  the 
are,  fi>r  the  greater  part,  eaaaya  on  aobjecta 
if  deep  or  enrioQi  intereat,  mther  than  chticianw  oh 
IHfieiilar  worka,*)  I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who 
hi  CUD <i eyed  ao  much  information,  firom  ao  many 
lecondile  aoarcea,  with  ao  many  joat  and 
refleetiona,  in  a  atyle  ao  lively  and  poignant, 
ytt  80  unilbnnly  claaaical  and  peiapicooua ;  no  one, 
il  tbatt,  wbo  haa  combined  ao  much  wiadom  with  ao 
Wath  wit;  ao  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  ao 
■Beh  life  and  fancy.   Hia  preae  ia  alwaya  intelligible 
lid  alwaya  entertaining.    In  poetry  be  haa  attempted 
ereiy  apeciea  of  oompoaition  known  before, 
he  haa  added  new  onea;  and  if  we  eioept  the 
lyric,  (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even 
Of  ifae  greateat  minda  have  been  fortunate,)  he  haa 
tlt—iiiad  every  apeciea  aucceaafiilly ;  from  the  politi- 
eal  aonf  of  the  day,  thrown  off  in  the  plajrful  overflow 
if  hODeat  joy  and  patriotic  exultation,  to  the  wild 
ballad  ;t  from  epiatolary  eaae  and  graceful  namtive, 
la  anaiere  and  impetuoua  moral  declamation;  from 
Ihe  paetoral  chuma  and  wild  atreaming  lights  of  the 
"■Thalaba,**  in  which  aentiment  and  imagery  have 
gireo  permanence  even  to  the  excitement  of  curioai- 
ly;  and  from  the  full  blaie  of  the  **  Kehamu."  (a  gaU 
levy  of  finiahed  picturea  in  one  aplendid  fiincy  piece, ; 
In  which,  notwithatanding  the  moral  grandeur  ri«et 
gradually  above  the  brilliance  of  the  colouring,  and  ' 
Iha  boUneaa  and  novelty  of  the  machinery.)  to  the  j 
won  aober  beautiea  of  the  **  Madoc ;"  and,  laally,  from  , 
iba  Madoc  to  hia  **  Roderick,'*  in  which,  retaining  all 
Ida  fcnner  eicellencea  of  a  poet  eminently  inventive 
and  pietoreaqoe,  he  haa  aurpaaaed  himacif  in  lan- 
go^ge  and  metre,  in  the  conatruction  of  the  whole, 
and  in  the  aplendor  of  particnlar  paaaagea. 

Here,  then,  ahall  I  conclude?    No!    The  charao* 
tils  of  the  deccaaed,  like  the  encomia  on  lorabatonea, 

*gM  Ifaa  artieln  on  Mf>Ui«<1iMi,  ia  IIm  Qnarterlf  Review ;  < 
tk»  mmM  rohiiM  mi  the  New  Sjrsteai  of  Rrioeatinn.  iu. 

t  flee  the  iMompanble  **  Retara  tkom  Moaeow,"  aad  the  j 
*OUWaaMaerBarkalar.*'  ( 


aa  they  are  deacribed  with  religbna  tendenieaak  ao 
are  they  read,  with  allowing  aympathy,  indeed,  bol 
3ret  widi  rational  deduction.    There  are  men  wba 
deaerve  a  higher  record ;  men  with  whoae  charactem 
it  ia  the  intereat  of  their  contemporariea,  no  leaa  thaK 
that  of  poaterity,  to  be  made  acquainted ;  while  it  ia 
jret  poaaible  fur  impartial  cenaure,  and  even  fivqiock- 
aightfd  envy,  to  croaa^xamine  the  tale  without c^faooe 
to  the  courteeiea  of  humanity ;  and  while  the  eulogial 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falaehood,  mnat  pay  the 
full  penalty  of  his  baseneaa  in  the  contempt  whidi 
branda  the  convicted  flatterer.     Publicly  haa  Bfr. 
Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who  (I  would  fidn 
hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature)  hurled  fire- 
branda  against  a  figure  of  their  own  imaginatioil| 
publicly  have  hia  talenia  been  depreciated,  hia  prind* 
plea  denounced ;  as  publicly  do  I,  therefore,  who  have 
known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  ia  Souniir'a  almoat  unexampled  feUr 
city  to  poaataa  the  best  gifU  of  talent  and  genioa  fiea 
from  all  their  characteriatic  defecta.    To  thoae  wba 
remember  the  state  of  our  public  achoob  aod  univeib 
aitiea  aorae  twenty  years  paat,  it  will  appear  no  ordi* 
nary  praiae  in  any  man  (o  have  paaaed  fiom  innocence 
into  virtue,  not  only  free  from  all  vicioua  habit,  but 
unatained  by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  .the  degra* 
dationa  akin  to  intemperance.    That  acheme  of  head* 
heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which,  in  hia  eariy 
manhood    and  first  controversial  writinga,  Miltoii; 
claiming  the  privilege  of  aelf^efence,  aaaerta  of  him- 
aelf,and  challengea  hia  calumniators  todiaprove;  thia 
will  hia  school-mates,  his  fellow  collegiana,  and  hii 
maturer  frienda,  with  a  confidence  proportioned  10 
the  intimacy  of  tlieir  knowledge,  bear  witneaa  to,  aa 
again  realized  in  the  life  of  Robert  Soathey.    Bat 
atill  more  striking  to  those  who,  by  biography,  or  by 
their  own  experience,  are  ftmiliar  with  the  geneni 
habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  hia  pnranita; 
the  worthinesa  and  dignity  of  those  pursuits ;  hia  ge« 
neroua  aubmimion  to  tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or 
Buch  aa  his  geniua  alone  could  make  ntberwiae;  and 
that,  having  thiia  more  than  aatiafied  theclaimaof  a^ 
feciion  or  pnidcnce,  he  should  yet  have  made  for 
himselftime  and  power  lo  achieve  nDore,and  in  more 
various  departments,  than  almoat  any  other  writer 
has  done,  though  employed  wholly  on  aohjecta  of  hia 
own  choice  and  nmbtlion.    But  aa  Southey  poaaoaaee, 
and  is  not  pomesaed  by.  hia  geniua,  even  ao  ia  he  the 
master  even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  method- 
ical tenor  of  his  daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed 
rare  in  the  moat  mechanical  purauits,  aixl  might  be 
envied  by  the  mere  man  of  huaineaa,  loaea  all  aera- 
blonce  of  fi>rmality  in  the  dignified  aimplicity  of  hia 
manncm,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulneaa  ot 
hia  spiriui.    Alwaya  emplo}'ed,  hia  frienda  find  him 
alH-av-s  ot  leiaure.    No  leaa  punctual  in  trifica,  than 
steadfast  in  the  performance  of  higheaf  duties,  he  in- 
flicts none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts  which 
irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate,  so  oflen  become  formidable  obaiaeka  both 
to  happinesa  and  utility :  while,  on  the  contrary,  ha 
beatowa  all  the  pleaaurea,and  inapirea  all  that  eaae  of 
mind  on  thoae  aroond  him,  or  oonnected  Willi 
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which  perfect  ooanstency,  and  (If  each  a  wotd  might 
be  ftemed)  abeolale  nUabilitif,  equally  in  small  as  in 
great  oooceros,  camot  but  inspire  and  bestow:  when 
is,  top,  is  softened  without  being  weakened  by  kind- 
and  gentleness.  I  know  few  men  who  so  well 
deianre  the  character  which  an  ancient  attributes  to 
Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  inas- 
moeh  as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  lo 
may  law  or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a 
liappy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise.  As 
too,  brother,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he  moves 
with  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostentatious,  and 
•like  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  he  has  uniformly  made 
his  taleniB  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  huma- 
nity, of  public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety ;  his  cause 
has  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liber- 
ty, of  national  independence,  and  of  national  illumi- 
nation. When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Soothey 
the  poet  only,  that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty 
materials  for  the  latter.  They  will  likewise  not  &il 
to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a  more  constant 
fiiend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  honorers 
•moog  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and  that  quacks  in 
education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism, 
were  his  only  enemies.* 

*  It  it  not  esajr  to  ertimsta  tlie  effects  which  th«  example 
ef  a  foang  mao.  aa  hi<hly  diatioffaiihed  for  itrict  parity  of 
divotitioo  and  conduct  aa  for  intellectual  power  and  literary 
aequiremevta,  may  produce  on  those  of  the  same  ace  with 
UoMsIC  eqwctally  on  those  of  simiUr  pursuits  and  congenial 
SModa.  For  many  yeais,  my  opportunities  of  intercoone 
with  Mr.  Bouthey  have  been  rare,  and  at  lone  intervals ;  but 
I  dwell  with  muibated  pleasure  on  the  stronir  and  sadden,  yet, 
I  treat,  not  fleetiuft  influence,  which  my  moral  heme  und«r- 
went  on  my  aoquaintaace  with  him  at  Oifiwd,  whither  I  had 
gone  at  the  commencement  of  our  Cambridice  vacation  on  a 
vWt  to  an  old  school-fellow.  Not,  indeed,  on  my  moral  or 
raKffioos  principles,  for  tAcy  had  never  been  contaminat«td ; 
Wt  in  awakcnioff  the  aeoae  of  the  duty  and  disnity  of  making 
■ty  aetioas  aeemd  with  those  principles  both  in  word  and 
deed.  The  irregularities  only  not  universal  among  the  young 
ssee  of  my  atanding,  which  I  always  kneie  to  be  wrong,  I 
then  learnt  to  feel  as  degrading ;  learnt  to  know  that  an  op- 
poaile  conduct,  which  wa*  at  that  time  considered  by  us  as 
tlM  easy  virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  pruilence.  micht  oricinate 
ki  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disinterested  and 
iBMginative.  It  ia  not,  however,  from  grateful  recollections 
«Bly,  that  1  have  been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these,  my  delibe- 
late  aeotioaents.  on  record ;  but,  in  aome  seope,  as  a  debt  of 
JBrtJce  to  the  man  whose  name  has  been  m  often  coonecled 
with  mine,  for  evil  to  which  he  is  a  stmng er.  As  a  rpecimen, 
1  subjoin  part  of  a  note,  from  "  the  Beaut  iet  of  the  Anii- 
Jaeobm,**  in  which,  having  previously  informed  the  public 
that  I  bad  been  diehonored  at  Cambridge  for  preaching  dpiam, 
at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  defence  of  Chrie- 
tlsaity.  I  was  decried  as  a  bicot  by  the  proselytes  of  the 
Fraoeh  Phi-  (or  to  speak  more  truly,  Psi-)  loeophy,  the 
writereoncludes  with  these  words:  "Since  this  time  he  has 
laA  his  native  country,  commenced  citixeo  of  the  world,  left 
Ai>  yeer  ekiUren  futkerUtt,  and  his  wift  dutUuU.  Ex  ki$ 
Htca^  hi$  frimdtt  Lamk  and  Santkeif."  With  severent 
tovth  it  nnay  be  assorted  that  it  wouM  not  be  ea^  to  select 
two  Bian  more  exemplary  in  their  domestic  affections  than 
tboaa  wkoae  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length  as  in  the 
SSBM  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infldel  and  fugitive, 
•ad  who  had  left  his  chiMren  faihtrUu,  and  kia  wif*  duti- 
tmUl  Is  it  surprising,  that  aMuy  good  men  remained  longer 
than,  perhaps,  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  advene  to  a 
party  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors  of 
seek  atioeioas  ealamaias  1   Ooalis  ee,  neacio ;  sed  per  qoalas 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Lyrical  Ballads  with  the  pi«raee~Mr. 
earlier  poeme-On  fkacy  and  imagioatkwi— The 
of  the  diatiactioB  important  to  the  fiw 


I  HAvx  wandered  &r  from  the  object  in  view,  tal 
as  I  fancied  to  myself  readers  who  woold  reepeet  Ai 
feelings  that  had  tempted  me  from  the  main  nid,« 
I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few  who  virill  warmly  ifB' 
pathise  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  edEdnt 
for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  fjuutkiyli 
writings,  no  more  than  my  own,  furnished  the  «d> 
ginal  occasion  to  this  fiction  of  a  new  tdkoU  of  poettf, 
and  of  clamours  against  its  suppoaed  foonden  lai 
proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  **  Mr.  WoRnswoin^ 
Lyrical  Ballads  "  were  in  ikemtdveM  the  caossL  I 
speak  eiclusively  of  the  two  volmnee  so  eatitied.  A 
careful  and  repeated  examination  of  theee,  confini 
me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omiseion  of  lees  than 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine4enthB 
the  criticism  on  this  work.    I  heard  this  declaiatia^ 
however,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  reader  hdl 
taken  it  up,  as  he  would  have  done  any  oihsr  fA 
lection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  anliieeli 
or  interests  from  the  incidents  of  domestie  or 
nary  life,  intermmgled  with  higher  straina  of 
tation,  which  the  poet  utters  in  his  own 
character ;  with  the  proviso,  that  they  were 
without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  lo,  the  anth«^ 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  hai 
his  attention  previously  directed  to  those  pecnliaiiliaa 
In  these,  os  was  actually  the  case  with  Mr.  Soolhsyli 
earlier  works,  the  lines  and  passages  which  ai^H 
have  oflended  the  general  taste,  would  have  bssa 
considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  atlribaled  1» 
inattention,  not  to  perversity  of  judgment.    Tlie  msa 
of  business  who  had  passed  their  lives  chicfy  it 
cities,  and  who  might  therefore  be  expected  to  daiivt 
the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  notices  of  men  and 
manners,  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  potmed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  little  poet- 
ry, are  most  stimulated  with  that  species  of  it  arhich 
seems  most  distant  from  prose,  would  probably  bate 
passed  by  the  volume  altogether.   Others  more 
lie  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be  moat 
when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  themaelvis 
with  deciding  that  the  author  had  been  su(  tcesful  ia 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  his  style  and  sal|^set 
Not  a  few,  perhaps,  might,  by  their  admiralioo  of 
**  The  lines  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,**  those  •*  kft 
upon  a  seat  under  a  Yew  Tree,"  the  **  old  CoBh 
beriand  beggar,'*  and  **  Ruth.'*  have  been  giadoaBy 
led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  the  *«  BrothetB," 
the  **  Hart  leap  well.**  and  whatever  other  poami  ia 
that  collection  may  be  described  as  holding  a  nuddla 
place  between  those  written  in  the  highest  and  Ihow 
in  the  humblest  style ;  as,  for  instance,  between  the 
"Tintem  Abbey,"  and  **  the  Thorn.**  or  the  **SiBKn 
Lee.'*   Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  ftrther  ehangt^ 
and  still  remain  unreconciled  to  the  cdlloqaial  phiws^ 
or  the  imitations  of  them,  that  are,  mora  or  1m^  Mil* 
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tered  tfaroagh  the  e\am  iMt  mentioned;  yet,  even 
from  the  nnall  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inoomiderable  aubtraction  from 
die  merit  of  the  whole  work ;  or,  what  it  tometiroei 
pot  onpleaaing  in  the  publication  of  a  new  writer,  aa 
■erring  to  aacertain  the  natural  tendency,  and  conae- 
iineotly,  the  proper  direction  of  ihe  autIior*t  genius. 
In  the  critical  remarka,  therefore,  prefixed  and  an- 
nexed to  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads,**  I  believe,  that  we 
may  aaiely  reat.  as  the  true  origin  of  the  unexampled 
oppoaitioa  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  have 
been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  pos- 
Hgea  in  the  poems  themselves,  were  dwelt  on  and 
dted  to  juatify  the  rejection  of  the  theory.  What  in 
and  fi>r  themselves  would  have  been  cither  fi)rgotten 
or  fixgiiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least  comparative 
ftilarea,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  aimounced 
ti  intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  delib- 
•ation.  Thua  the  poems,  admitted  by  ali  ub  excel- 
lent, joined  with  those  which  had  pleased  the  far 
gnaUr  number,  though  they  formed  two-thirds  of  the 
whola  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
Ihey  ahould  have  been,)  even  if  we  take  for  granted 
that  the  reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the 
ftw  exceptions,  gave  wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity 
•gainst  both  the  poems  and  the  poet.  In  all  per- 
pleaty  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predisposes 
the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author 
posaesaed  both  genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they 
felt  very  paniioe,  but  were  not  quiie  certain^  that  he 
might  not  be  in  the  right,  and  they  themselves  in  the 
wrong ;  iln  unquiet  state  of  mind,  which  seeks  alle- 
viatioa  by  quarrelling  with  the  occasion  of  it,  and  by 
wondering  at  the  perverseness  of  the  man  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade 
them  that 

"Fair  is  rottU  sod  fiml  u  feir  ;** 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  ad- 
miring without  judgment,  and  were  now  aboat  to 
eaoaore  without  reason.* 


*  la  opiaioM  of  Ions  eontisasnes,  and  w  which  we  bad 
befois  base  molested  bf  a  finale  doabi,  to  be  ioddeolf 
of  an  crrvr,  is  almost  like  being  eotmicted  of  a 
Tliere  is  a  aute  of  mind,  which  is  the  direct  antilheiia 
of  that  wbieh  tskei  place  when  we  mak*  «  bull.  The  bull, 
m  the  briosinf  toceUier  two  incompatible 
with  the  §m$ution,  bat  without  the  #ciu«  of  their 
The  percfaoioftical  cooditioo,  or  that  which  eon- 
Ibe  pomibiliiy  of  thia  aiaie.  being  such  disproporlion- 
als  vividness  of  two  distinct  thooghis,  as  exUnguiibei  or  ob- 
ssofss  Ike  cofMciounMM  of  the  intermediate  imsges  or  con- 
scpliMis.  or  whollr  abetraeu  the  attention  (Vom  them.  Thoe 
ia  tks  wen- known  bull. "  /  wajr  ajine  ekUd,  but  tkew  ehmugtd 
m»  f*  Ike  first  conception  exprcoMd  in  the  word  "  /,"  ia  that 
of  psfsoosi  ideotity— £^e  tunUmjAanM  ;  the  second  exprew- 
ed  in  the  word  '*  int."  ia  the  vimial  image  or  olgect  by  which 
the  aiiad  represents  to  iiaeir  its  past  condition,  or  rather,  ita 
pstsnnsi  identity  under  the  form  in  which  it  inMgined  iiaelf 
pisvinusly  to  have  existed — Ego  eontemplstaa.  Now,  the 
ebsnge  of  one  viaual  iuMce  for  another  involvea  in  itaeir  no 
ahearditr,  and  becoroee  abaurd  only  by  ita  immediate  jozta- 
pnailioo  with  the  first  thought,  which  ia  rendered  poaaible  by 
the  whole  attention  being  aucceaaively  abeorbed  in  each 
■Bgly.  ao  as  not  to  notice  the  interjacent  notion,  "  chanced.** 
wbieh,  by  its  iocongruity  with  the  firrt  thoosht.  *'  /,"  eon- 
itkakall.  Add  only,  that  this  prooesi M feeilitsted  by 
I  of  the  worda  "  /'*  and  "  sm'*  bsini 
XS 


That  this  ooqjeetnre  is  not  wide  from  the  roark»  \ 
am  iiMlaced  to  believe  from  the  noticeable  feet,  which 
I  can  state  on  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  same 
general  censure  should  have  been  grounded  alimvt 
by  each  diflerent  perMMi  on  some  diflerent  poeok 
Among  those,  whose  candour  and  judgment  I  eaU* 
mate  highly,  I  distinctly  remember  six  who  expressed 
their  objections  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  almost  in 
the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  punxMrt« 
at  the  some  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poaoM 
had  given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  aa  it 
might  seem,  the  composition  which  one  had  cited  M 
execrable,  another  had  quoted  as  his  fevorite.  I  am 
indeed  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that  could  dio 
same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumaa 
as  was  made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  pictiue, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  the  parts  which 
had  been  covered  by  the  number  of  the  black  spota 
on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  eqtially  aJho  lapide 
notats  on  the  succeeding. 

Uowever  this  may  be,  it  is  assuredly  bard  and  un- 
just to  fix  the  attention  on  a  few  separate  aixl  insu- 
lated poems,  with  os  much  aversion  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  plague^pots  on  the  whole  woik,  in- 
stead of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much 
blank  paper,  or  leaves  of  bookseller's  catalogue ;  »• 
pecially.  as  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  immorality 
or  indelicacy ;  atid  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst, 
could  only  be  regarded  os  so  many  light  or  inferior 
coins  in  a  mieau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much  alloy  in  a 
weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  j^tdgmtnt  and  stnmg 
sound  sense  I  have  had  altnnst  continued  occasion  to 
rtttere^  making  the  usual  complaints  to  me  concerning 
both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mi- 
nor poems :  I  admitted  that  there  were  soine  few  tales 
and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  frnd  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been  recorded  in 
metre.  I  mentioned  "Alice  Fell"  aa  an  instance; 
"nay,'*  replied  my  friend,  with  more  than  usual 
quickness  of  manner,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you  thert ! 
that  I  own  dne»  seem  to  roe  a  remarkably  pleasing 
poem."  In  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  (for  my  experi- 
ence does  not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  eqoaHy 
unqualified  to  the  two  subsequent  volumes)  I  have 
heard,  at  different  times,  and  from  diflerent  individtl- 
als,  every  single  poem  extolled  and  reprobated,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  loftier  kind,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  seem  to  have  won  universal  praiae. 
Thia  fact  of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in 
my  censures,  had  not  a  still  stronger  ground  been  fiir- 


timet  eqoiralent,  and  aomMtimee  having  a  diatinct 
aorootimes.  namely,  aifnifying  the  act  of 
aometimea  the  external  image  m  and  by  which  the  mind  rs- 
presenia  thsi  act  to  iiaelf,  the  roault  end  aymbol  of  its  hidl- 
viduaiiry.  Now.  auppoae  the  direct  contrary  stste,  sad  yoa 
will  have  a  diaiinct  a«nae  of  the  connectio;i  between  two  eoa- 
eepiiona.  wiihimt  that  aentaiion  of  auch  connexion  which  ia 
Bupplied  by  habit.  The  man  feelt,  aa  if  he  were  aiandiog  oa 
hia  head,  though  he  cannot  but  get,  that  he  ia  truly  atandiaa 
on  his  feet  Thia,  aa  a  painful  tenMiion,  will  of  eouite  havo 
a  tendency  to  aaaoeiate  itaelf  with  the  person  who 
it ;  even  aa  peraona,  who  have  been  by  painful  mesne 
from  derangement,  sre  known  to  feel  an  lavehMrtaty 
towsrds  their  physicaso. 


COLBUDGE'8  PROSE  WORKS. 


■Ml  ml  br  Ihe  MMV*  oonmH  of  tbc  bnl  and  long 
CtDtiniiance  oCfba  oppOBlkin,  trilh  the  MUra  of  U» 
fealnHaud  u  juMiffing  II  Ttw  HdoriiTg  bulM, 
dw  dnkia  Tilia  orConley,  M4nai.  or  Dtrwin.  mighl 
fiMonibly  be  ifaought  (apabU  of  miTuptini  tha  pub- 
Ue  jud|nienlfcirluir>  eantary,  nod  require  ■  Iwenlj 
flan'  war,  cunpugn  after  campaign,  in  onjer  u  de- 
duow  ihe  iHurper,  and  ra-satabliil' 


MIn, 


outdf,^  fif. 


iiHghl  BTDpleneia,  under  Iha 
■IfcimiiMi  of  iinplicitT.  pnaaie  wonh  in  feehle  rae- 
M,  kllj  ihoughn  in  childiih  phraec*.  and  i  prelar- 

lion  and  chancien.  ibould  lucceed  in  liinning  a 
Kfaool  of  imitaion.  a  cumpanjr  oralmal  rdigimi  ad' 
■inn.  and  thii  annng  jioong  men  of  aidanl  mioda, 
Unral  adualion,  and  not 


and  ttial  Ihii  bare  and  bold  eainUrfrii  of  poetry. 
nhieti  ii  chanctenMd  ••  (dov  crilicigm.  ihould.  tor 
nearly  twenly  yeaia,  have  wetJ  nigh  engroated  cnb- 


Hihem 


1.  if  not  the  oil)',  hiiH  ot  n 


■niD*.  pamphleu.  poem,  and  paragraph ;  — Ihia  ii. 
JDdaed,  matleror wonder!  OTyelgrealer  ii  ib  thai 
Ika  (onMI  ahooM  Hill  oonnnue  ai*  undecided  ai 
Aai  belneen  flarchoi  and  the  fnga  in  Ariatophanea  i 
wImo  the  IbriDer  dcarended  to  the  mimi  of  Uie  de- 
parted 10  btiog  back  the  apirit  of  old  and  genuior 


«if,  . 


™.-f. 


A.    Hy  ifi^wr}'  eirA  <«!{ 

/,  Wttn  i  fofrfi  tt  g 
X*ritn,  II  ifUat, 

A.  ntru  yif  ^  r.ri.i". 
Z.  Mi  pir  ift,  li  (rfrmc 
A.     liii  iil/r  tfu,  >>  a  f' 


1.  jSfuuB'fi  KOAI.  EOAl! 
During  the  lail  year  of  mf  randeiKW  at  I 
I  becamt  acquainted  inlh  Mr.  Wonhwonh'a : 
licaiianB.  entilled  -DcaniptiTa  Skalcha*  T  aW  ■(' 
dam,  if  ever,  waa  ihe  ennigenceoTan  oriiimipaic 
geoiua  aboie  Ihe  lilerarjr  horinn  moa*  endn^Mi 
oounccd,  la  the  firni.  iryle,  and  manocr  gf  Ai 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  iinictuce  of  the  tmititifc 
[inca  and  periodi.  there  ii  a  hanhneia  andnaiv 
bily  conneeled  and  cotnbiiwd  Kilh  KOidi  and  iaipi 
all  a-glow,  nhirh  might  recall  ihuae  prodacH  of  to 
vegetable  world,  where  gorgenua  UonDnii  rB  M 
of  the  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  ehnll,  within  wtidl 
the  tich  Iniil  wai  elabnraling.  The  lautnafaiB 
nolDnl)>  peruliar  and  inotig.  but  al  limee  ktBtt/mi 
nonlorled,  ei  by  ill  own  impalient  atrangth;  vtli 
Ihe  oorelif  and  piruggling  crowd  of  inMgca^  aOiq 
in  coqjunclion  with  ihe  difliculliee  of  The  itjpl^to 

poetry,  (al  all  evenu.  Ihan  dearriplive  poabyJlHa 
right  to  claim.  II  nolieldom,  IheraGm.  jnatifiad  th* 
coraplaini  DTnbacurity.     In  Ihe  iollowiog  eitmH  I 

Ihe  poet  ilieir.  and  of  the  author'*  geiUDi  li  it  «M 
Iben  diipiayed. 

"TiriMni:  ui  hid  ii  aiM  ftan  hear w  ha^ 
All  •)•>  iba  Oonb  ■  il«iHiBf  i»mi  phi  : 
Thaikr  ■•iriM.uidaniT  tfcHrifaliliki: 


Wbvn  ID  a  mirhlr  enieiWB  upln 

The  poelic  Pitche,  in  in  proceai  n  iidl  irnkp- 
neat,  itode^aea  la  many  changee  aa  in  GnAniaa- 
■ke,  the  buUerfly.t  And  il  ii  remarkable  bnr  na 
gmiua  clean  and  puiifiea  iuelf  from  the  bolH  ani 
amn  of  ili  eariieet  pndactt;  &iilta  whteb,  ia  iM 
eariiert  a         " 


had  only  a  lemporary  uie,  they  o 

ftrmnl  tf  which  themeeltca  are  carried  off     Or 

work  on  the  huoioun.  and  be  throwa  out  on  the  ib- 


or  mofUj  lib  :    For  ii  Iba  ainUy  fn 

Mini  Ibid  MiDGi  Hkiaa  htile  wwd. 
Aid  u  M'«a  a«l  liU  IM  lUan  whn 
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Am,  in  order  to  ncore  the  pntient  from  their  fature 
recurreoce.  I  wm  in  my  twenty-fourth  year  when 
I  had  the  happineM  of  knowing  Mr.  Wordsworth 
penoQally.  and  while  memory  latti,  I  ahall  hardly 
the  audden  efiect  produced  on  my  mind,  by 
recitation  of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  re- 
unpublished,  but  of  which  the  stanza,  and 
of  style,  were  the  same  as  those  of  th^  *«  Female 
Vagrant,'*  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Lyrical  Ballads.'*  There  was  here  no  mark  of 
atmined  thought  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  tur- 
bolenoe  of  imagery ;  and  as  the  poet  hath  himself 
fveU  dcacribed  in  his  lines  **  on  revisiting  the  Wye,'* 
■anly  reflection,  and  human  associations,  had  given 
both  variety  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  ob- 
jaeti,  which  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  fint 
love*  they  had  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  or  per- 
■iL  The  occanonal  obscurities  which  had  risen 
ftoaa  an  imperfect  control  over  the  resources  of  his 
aadve  language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
logelfaeff  with  that  wonw  defect  of  arbitrary  and  il- 
logieal  phrases,  at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic, 
which  holds  so  distinguished  a  place  ih  the  technique 
of  offdinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less,  alloy  the 
earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  atten- 
Ikm  has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthless- 
naaa  and  incongruity.*  I  did  not  perceive  any  thing 
particular  in  the  mere  style  of  the  poem  alluded  to 
daring  its  recitation,  except,  indeed,  such  difference 
as  waa  not  separable  from  the  thought  and  manner ; 
and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or 
laai,  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style, 
would  doubtless  have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion, 
a  more  frequent  descent  to  the  phrases  of  ordinary 
life,  than  could,  without  an  ill  efl^t,  have  been 
hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  was  not,  however, 
the  freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common 
defects,  or  to  those  more  properly  his  own,  which 
■ade  so  unusual  an  impression  on  my  feelings  im- 
liately,  and  subsequently  on  my  judgment  It 
the  union  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought; 
the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  modifying  the  objects  ob- 
served ;  and,  above  all,  the  original  gift  of  spreading 
tba  tone,  the  atmotphere^  and,  with  it,  the  depth  and 
of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents. 


*  Mr.  Woffdvirorth,  eren  in  hit  two  oarlmt,  **  the  ETeninr 
WsJk,"  sod  "  the  DewripUve  Skfttchet,"  it  more  free  fion 
tfM  lalter  delcet  than  matt  of  the  fouoc  poeta,  hit  oonKropo- 
It  ner,  howerer,  be  eiemplifkd — tocether  with  the 
and  obeenre  cooafruetioo,  in  which  he  moQB  oAen 
the  followiog  lio«s : 


*'  *lfkl  ftormr  Tspon  ever  drivhns  br. 
Where  oipfert.  conDoranti^  and  herons  erf  ; 
Where  hardly  fiven  the  bopelew  wa»te  to  cheer, 
Denied  the  bread  of  fife  the  fbodful  ear. 
Dwindlea  the  pear  on  auiumn't  lateit  spray. 
And  apple  eickeme  pale  in  nimnier*!  ray  ; 
ITra  here  centmU  kee  fixed  her  emiling  reign 
With  mdepemdenu,  ckiU  ef  high  iiMiem.'' 


I  hope  I  need  not  eay,  that  1  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no 
other  pnrposc  than  to  make  my  meaning  fblly  undetstood.  h 
is  to  he  legrslied  the!  Mr.  Wotdsworlh  has  aot  io>pehUshed 
IS  native. 


and  situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view, 
tom  had  bedimmed  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the 
sparkle  and  the  dew  drops.  **  To  find  no  contradie* 
tion  in  the  union  of  old  and  new;  to  contemplate  die 
Anciknt  of  days  and  all  his  works  with  feelingi  as 
fresh  ss  if  all  had  then  sprung  forth  at  the  fliit 
creative  fiat;  characterizes  the  mind  that  feels  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it 
To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  pow- 
ers of  manhood;  to  combine  the  child's  smse  of 
wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearancea  which 
every  day,  for,  perhaps,  forty  years,  had  rendeftd 
familiar ; 

**  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  tlwoof  hoot  ths  year. 
And  roan  and  woman  ;'* 

this  is  the  chsracter  and  privilege  of  genlua,  and  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  genius  from  talento. 
And  therefore,  it  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius,  and  its 
most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation,  so  to  repfe- 
sent  familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
others  a  kindred  feeling  concerning  them,  and  that 
freshness  of  sensation  which  is  the  constant  aocompft- 
niment  of  mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily  convales- 
cence. Who  has  not  a  thousand  times  seen  snow 
fall  on  water?  Who  has  not  watched  it  with  a  new 
feeling  from  the  time  that  he  has  read  Bums*  coropft- 
rison  of  sensual  pleasure, 

"  To  mow  that  falls  upon  a  river, 

A  moment  white — then  gone  forever  !** 

**  In  poems,  equally  as  in  philosophic  diaqoiaitiais^ 
genius  produces  the  strongest  impressions  of  novel^» 
while  it  rescues  the  most  admitted  truths  from  the 
impotence,  caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
universal  admission.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being,  at  the  same  time, of 
universal  interest  are  too  oAen  considered  as  so  true, 
that  they  lose  all  the  Wh  and  eflkiency  of  troth,  and 
lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  erron." 
The  FaiKN0,t  page  76.  No.  5. 

This  excellence,  which,  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
writings,  is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  which 
constitutes  the  character  of  his  mind,  I  ito  sooner  felt 
than  I  sought  to  understand.  BepflgtedjiUKiitatiaDg 
led  me  first  IgjiWPBc^  i.^^  a  more  intimate  analyaiB 
of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  ftmo- 
tions  and  efl^cts,  matured  my  conjecture  into  fhll 
conviction,)  that  fancy  and  imagination  werslHItdia" 
tinct  and  widely  «lt'flfAr»nt  l^^^itTi^j  w^^^nFhmin^^ 

according  to  theg«y9ftnU  belief!  eithftlLt^^QtMinMRWith 
one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  Jfivcerjuid  higher 
degree  of  one  and  the  mne.  power.  It  is  not,  I  own* 
easy  to  tbnceive  a  inore  opposite  tranriation  of  the 
Greek  phantoiia  than  the  Latin  imaginatio:  but  it  ia 
equally  true,  that  in  all  societies  there  exists  an  in- 
stinct of  growth,  a  certain  collective. 


t  As  "The  Friend**  was  printed  on  stampt 
sent  only  by  the  post,  to  a  very  limited  number  of  snhssii- 
bers,  the  author  has  felt  less  objection  to  quote  fVom  it  Ihsegil 
a  work  of  his  own.  To  the  publie  at  large,  tadsed,  it  is  Ihs 
as  a  voUune  in  manuscript 
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good  WMe,  working  progrenively  to  detynonymiie* 
thoM  words,  originally  of  the  Mroe  meaning,  which 
the  conflux  of  dialects  had  supplied  to  Uie  more  ho- 
mogeneous languages,  as  the  Greek  and  German: 
and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  accidents  of 
translation  from  original  works  of  difl^erent  countries, 
occasion  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first 
•nd  miNt  important  point  to  be  proved,  is.  that  two 
eooceptions  perfectly  distinct  are  confused  under  one 
tud  the  same  word,  and.  (thn  done.)  to  appropriate 
that  word  exclusively  to  one  meaning,  and  the  syno- 
nyme,  (should  there  be  one.)  to  the  other.  But  if  (as 
will  be  often  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences.)  no  sy- 
Iion3rme  exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  borrow  a 
woid.  In  the  present  instance,  the  appropriation  had 
already  begun,  and  been  legitimated  in  the  derivative 
adjective:  Milton  had  a  highly  imaginative,  Cowley 
a  ynry  fanciful  mind.  If)  therefore.  I  should  succeed 
in  establishing  the  actual  existences  of  two  faculties 
foierally  difl^rent,  the  iKHnenclature  would  be  at 
once  determined.  To  the  fiiculty  by  which  I  had 
characterised  Milton,  we  should  confine  the  term 
twuginaticn ;  while  the  other  would   be  contra-dts* 

tinguished  as  fancy.    l^tlW  T"'^^  '^ folly  asger- 

tained,  thqt  ihin  divi"ion  it  nft  UMgi'i  iii*  li'ltn-fln^un* 
dmn  that  of  delirimn  fhnn  mania,  or  Otway 's 

**  Lutes,  lobsters,  seus  of  milk,  snd  ships  of  amber.  '* 

fiom  Shakspeare's 

"  Whst.  have  his  daorbteis  broosht  him  to  this  pam  ?" 

or  from  thejtficedi.Qg,a£OB^^  the  elements ;  the 
"ffiaoQ^of  the  fine  arts,  oiiid  of  poetry 'inr"pariicniar. 
eonld  not,  I  thought,  but  derive  somo  additional  and 
important  light  It  would,  in  its  immediate  effects. 
Ihrnish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic; 
and.  ultimately,  to  the  poet  himself.  In  energetic 
minds,  troth  soon  changes,  by  domestication,  into 


*  This  is  efTeeted  cither  by  ciTinf  to  the  one  word  a  iren- 
srsU  and  to  the  other  sn  excliuive  use  ;  as.  "  to  put  on  the 
back,"  and  **to  endorse;**  or,  by  an  actual  diitinctinn  of 
as  "  naturalist,*'  and  "  plijaician  ;'*  or,  by  difler- 
of  relation,  as  "I."  and  "roe;"  (each  of  which  the 
i  of  oor  different  proTinces  still  use  in  all  the  eases  nn- 
galsr  of  Ihe  first  personal  pronoun.)  Even  the  mere  differ- 
saee,  or  corruption,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  word, 
if  ll  have  become  ceneral,  will  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
disliaet  signification;  thus,  "property,**  and  "propriety.** 
tile  Utter  of  which,  even  to  the  time  of  Charles  If.  was 
the  written  word  for  all  the  senses  of  both.  Thus,  too. 
and  "master,**  both  hasty  pronunciations  of 
word;  "maxister.**  "mistress,"  and  "miss," 
"  If,**  and  *'  ffive,**  ^c  &c.  There  is  a  sort  of  mtnim 
immortal  smonc  the  animalcula  infusoria,  %rhich  has  not, 
BStarally.  either  birth  or  deuth,  absolute  berinninr  or  ab- 
solute end  ;  for,  at  a  certain  period,  a  mnall  point  appears 
oa  its  back,  which  deepens  and  lengthens  till  Ihe  creature 
divides  into  two.  and  the  same  process  recommences  in  each 
of  the  halTOfl  now  become  integral.  This  may  be  a  fanciful, 
bat  it  is  by  no  mesns  a  bad  emblem  of  the  formation  of 
woids,  and  may  fiicilitate  the  conception,  how  imroenw  a 
Bomendature  may  he  organised  from  a  few  simple  sounds  by 
rstionsi  beings  in  a  social  state.  Fur  each  new  application 
or  excitement  of  the  same  sound  will  call  forth  a  different 
sensatioo,  which  cannot  but  affect  the  pronunciation.  The 
niba  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensa- 
tion, will  modify  it  siiU  further ;  till,  at  leftgth,  all  trace  of 
Ihe  oiiffinal  likeness  is  worn  away. 


ft 


power;  and  from  directing  in  the  diacriminatka ml 
appraisal  of  the  product,  becoiiiea  inHaandva  ia  lit 
production.  To  admire  on  principle,  ia  the  only  mwf 
to  imitate  without  hm  of  originality. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  roetaphyaci  mi 
psychologyhave  long  been  my  hobby-hone.  Bat  ti 
have  a  hobby-horse,  and  be  vain  of  it,  are  m  oa» 
monly  found  together,  that  they  pass  almost  6r  lb 
same.  I  crust,  therefore,  that  there  will  ba  mtm 
good  humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with 
the  reader  chastises  my  self-complacency,  iff 
myself  uncertain,  whether  the  satisfaction  from  ik 
perception  of  a  truth  new  to  myself^  may  not  Iiivt 
been  rendered  more  poignnnt,  hy  the  conceit  thM  il 
wotild  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  wm  i 
time,  certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  linle  credit  ti 
myself,  in  the  belief  that  I  had  been  the  fiiat  of  Bf 
countrymen  who  had  pointed  out  the  diverse  nMantf 
of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable,  aixi  analjMd 
die  fiictillies  to  which  they  should  be  appffoprialel 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volumes  of  synonynwi^  I 
have  not  yet  seen  ^^  but  his  specification  of  the  tenm 
in  question,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  both  inn( 
ficient  and  erroneous  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  dw 
preface  added  to  the  late  collection  of  hia  **  Lyriol 
Ballads  and  other  poems."  The  explanation  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given,  will  be  found  is 
difller  from  mine,  chiefly,  perliaps,  as  our  olgecli  ait 


t  I  ought  to  hsve  sdded,  with  the  exoeption  of  a 
sheet  which  I  accidentally  met  with  at  the  printer's, 
frwm  this  scsnty  specimen,  I  found  it  impossible  to  doobciks 
tah^nt.  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  aathor.  Thsl 
his  distinctions  were,  for  the  sreater  part,  uasatiefiielaiTle 
mif  mind,  proves  nothing  ssain^t  their  accuracy ;  but  it  ssaf 
possibly  be  serviceable  to  hhn  in  case  of  a  aecood  cdiiiso,  if 
I  tske  this  opportunity  of  sogsesting  the  query,  wheihsr  bs 
may  not  have  been  occasionally  misled,  by  havinc  aanssd^ 
as  to  me  he  appeared  to  have  done,  the  non-existeaee  of  say 
sbenlute  synonymes  in  onr  language  1  Now.  I  eaaaoc  bat 
think,  that  there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posHrityls 
distinguish  snd  appropriate,  and  which  I  regard  as  so 
reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother  tongue.  Whea  twa 
tinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  one  or  aiors 
(and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  is  pie- 
greasive,  snd,  of  course,  imprrfeet)  erroneous 
will  be  drswn.  and  what  ia  true  in  one  aense  uf  the 
will  be  affirmed  as  true  in  toto.  Men  of  research,  staitled  If 
I  ho  consequences,  seek  in  the  things  themselves  (whotheria 
or  out  of  the  mind)  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  sad  baviic 
discovered  the  differenoe,  remove  the  equivocatioa  eithar  hr 
the  substitution  of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriatioa  sf 
one  of  the  two  or  more  words,  that  had  before 
promiacooutly.  When  this  distinction  has  bsen  so 
lized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  lanfuage 
does,  as  ii  were,  think  for  us.  (like  the  sliding  rule  which  is 
the  mechanic's  safe  substitute  fur  arithmetical  kaowMgsJ 
we  then  sny.  thst  it  is  evident  to  common  omtt. 
sense,  therefore,  differs  in  different  ases.  What 
and  christened  in  the  schools,  passes  by  degrees  into  the  wsrtd 
at  large,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  market  and  the  tsa- 
table.  At  least,  I  can  discover  no  other  meaning  of  the  tsra 
common  $cn»e,  if  it  is  to  convey  any  specific  difference  fiosi 
sense  and  judgment  in  geoere.  and  where  it  ia  sM  sssd 
scholastically  fbr  the  univertal  rtaoon.  Thus,  in  the  leiga 
of  Charles  II.,  the  philosopliic  world  was  called  to  arass  by 
the  ihoral  sophisms  of  Ilobbs,  and  the  aMeet  writers  exerted 
themselves  in  the  detection  of  an  error  which  a  school-bey 
would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  mere  recoHectiow,  that 
eompuUwn  and  oUigaiion  conveyed  two  idene  perfectly  dis* 
parnle.  and  that  what  appertahMd  to  the  one  had  bean  fklslr 
transferred  to  the  other,  by  a  mere  confuston  at  tsran, 
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It  eonld  Kucely,  indeed,  happen  others 
fiom  the  edTantase  I  heve  enjoyed  of  frequent 
MBTenetian  with  him  on  a  rahieet  to  which  a  poem 
gfhii  own  tint  directed  my  attention,  and  my  conclu- 
■OQB  concerning  which,  be  had  made  moie  lucid  to 
■foelf  by  many  happy  OHtancee  dmwn  from  the 
Dpeiation  oTnatoial  olgecti  on  the  mind.  But  it  wa» 
Mr.  1jfardfW|arth!l4aiqi^  coniidec  the  influencea 
prgncy  and  imaginafffii  if  «>»f  ■"»  m«nifMtw»  in 
poetry,  and.  from  the.diflaiant.efiBCt8r  to  oooclude 
Ofiv diveimt^ in  kind i whilftU '»  mjf. QlofiCSUDiiutee- 
BptiTtTifrirniinBl  prindple,  and  then,  from  thft^ind, 
BTfleaiiiee  me  dieipfee.  My  friend  haa  drawn  a  mae- 
firtf  iKSich  of  the  branches,  with  their  poetic  fniit- 
ifau  I  wiah  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the  rooti,  aa 
far  as  they  lift  themselvet  above  ground,  and  are  ▼>- 
■ble  to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  oonsdoufneM. 
Yet,  even  ii\  this  attempt,  I  am  aware  diat  I  thall 
be  obliged  to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  at- 
tarikaiv  than  ao  immethndiral  a  miscellany  can  au- 
dioriae;  when  in  such  a  work  {the  EodemoMtitnL 
Pdiey)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judicious 
lathor,  though  no  less  admimble  for  the  perspicuity 
ikuk  tor  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language ;  and 
thoogh  he  wrote  for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned 
■ge,  aaw,  nevertheless,  occasion  to  antidpale  and 
goaid  against  *'  oomplainti  of  obseority,"  as  oAen  as 
he  waa  to  trace  his  subject  **  to  the  highest  well- 
and  fountain."  Which,  (continues  he,)  **  be- 
raen  are  not  accustomed  to,  the  pains  we  take 
needful,  a  great  deal,  than  acceptable ;  and 
the  matters  we  handle  seem,  byreeson  of  newness, 
(Sti  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them,) 
durk  and  intricate."  I  would  gladly,  therefore,  spare 
both  myself  and  others  this  labour,  if  I  knew  bow 
widMMt  it  to  present  an  intelligible  statement  of  my 
poetie  creed ;  not  as  my  opinimu,  which  weigh  for 
■odung.  but  as  deductioos  from  established  premises, 
conveyed  in  such  a  form  as  is  calculated  either  to 
dbct  a  fundamental  conviction,  or  to  receive  a  fun- 
damenmi  confutation.  If  I  may  dare  once  more 
adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  *'  they,  ynto  whom  we 
rimll  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
aanae  it  is  in  dieir  own  bands  lo  spare  that  labour, 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure."  Those  at 
laaat,  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  who  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for  a  perveruon 
of  taele,and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attributing 
Mmnge  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their 
own  eoryecturss.  owe  it  to  themselves,'  as  well  as  to 
ne,  not  to  refuse  their  attention  to  my  own  statement 
of  tlM  theory,  which  I  do  acknowledge;  or  shrink 
Ikon  the  trouble  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which 
i  laat  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  ofler  in  iti  justifi- 


Oa  the 


CHAPTER  V. 

kw  of  foeistioe— In  hislorF  trssad  ftom  Ariitotle 
to  HartlDf. 


Tbkbb  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been 
as  by  an  instinct,  to  propose  their  own  na- 
•  proUem,  and  who  devote  their  attempts  lo 


its  solution.  The  first  step  wae  to  construct  a  labia 
of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed  OQ  * 
the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  will. 
Our  various  sensatioos,  perceptions,  and  movementtf 
were  classed  as  active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partak- 
ing of  both.  A  still  finer  distinction  was  soon  estab* 
lisbed  between  the  voluntary  and  the  spontaneous. 
In  our  perceptims  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely  pea* 
si  ve  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  re- 
flecting the  landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  , 
some  unknown  hand  paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  hitter,  or  the  system  of  idealism,  may 
be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with  the  former, 
or  materialism ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 
at  least  as  venerable  as  Gamendi  or  Uobbs.  Theae 
conjectures,  however,  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
our  perceptions  originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural 
diflerence  in  things  and  thought*.  In  the  former,  the 
cause  appeared  wholly  external ;  while  in  the  latter, 
sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  producing  orde* 
termiiiing  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed 
to  act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  con- 
scious efibrt  of  the  will,  or  even  against  it  Our  in- 
ward experiences  were  thus  arranged  in  three  sepa- 
rate daises,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the  school- 
men call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind ; 
the  voluntary ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  tha 
middle  place  between  both.  But  it  is  ix>t  in  human 
nature  to  meditate  on  any  mode  of  action,  without 
inquiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ;  and  in  tha 
explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist 
and  natural  philoaopher.  In  Egjrpt,  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  India,  the  analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  ita 
noon  and  manhood,  while  experimental  research  wai 
still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For  many,  very  many 
centuries,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advante  a  new 
truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philoeophy  of  the 
intellect  or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  tbB 
laws  that  direct  the  spontaneous  movements  ot 
thought,  and  the  principle  of  their  intellectual  me- 
chanism, there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  imp(»^ 
ant  exception,  roost  honorable  to  the  modems,  and  in 
the  merit  of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  largest 
share.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who,  amid  the  variety 
of  his  talents  and  attainments,  is  not  of  less  repute  tbt 
the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  inquiries^ 
than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is  said  to  ren- 
der their  most  difllrult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive.)  affirmed,  in  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  assoda- 
tion,  as  established  in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  on* 
ginal  impressions,  formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psycho, 
logy;  and  any  ontologicat  or  roetai^ysical  sdence, 
not  contained  in  such  (i.  e.  empirical)  psychology,  waa 
but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Of 
this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he 
declared  Hoaas  to  have  been  the  original  dtMcovertr, 
while  its  full  application  to  the  whole  intellectual 
system  we  owe  to  David  Hartley ;  who  stoud  in  tha 
same  relation  to  Hobbs,  as  Newton  to  Kepler;  tha 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind,  whioh  gi»- 
vitation  is  lo  matter. 
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or  the  former  dauM  in  thk  BHertioa,  tm  it  retpecti 
die  oomparmrive  meritiof  the  ancient  roetiphyiiciani. 
including  their  coounentatonh  the  acboolomen,  and  of 
the  modem  French  and  British  phitotophen,  from 
Hobbt  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Condillar.,  this  it  not  I 
die  |dace  to  speak.    So  wid^  indeed  it  the  chanm  be< 
tween  this  gentleman's  philosophical  creed  and  mine,  ' 
that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could 
scarce  make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other:  and  i 
to  bridge  it  over,  would  require  more  time,  skill,  and  i 
power,  than  I  believe  myself  to  possess.    But  the  Int- , 
ter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fiu;t  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reason- : 

I 
ing-  I 

First,  then,  I  deny  Hobbs's  claim  in  toto:  fur  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work 
'*De  Methodo**  preceded  Hobbs*s  "De  Nature  Hu- 
mana,'* by  more  than  a  year.    But  what  is  of  much 
more  importance,  Hobbs  builds  nothing  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  announced.    He  does  not  even 
announce  it.  as  diflering  in  any  respect  from  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  material  motion  and  impact:  nor  was  it, 
indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do.  compatibly  with  his 
■yetom.  which  was  exclusively  material  and  mechan- 
ical   Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes;  greatly 
as  he  too,  in  his  al^er  writings,  (and  still  more  egre- 
gkMisly  his  followers,  De  hi  Forge,  and  othersj  ob- 
■cared  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to  explain  it  on  the 
theory  of  nervous  fluids  and  material  configuretions. 
But  in  his  interesting  work  "  De  Methodo,"  Des 
Cartes  relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him 
to  meditate  on  this  subject,  and  which  since  then  has 
been  often  noticed  and  employed  as  an  instance  and 
illustmtion  of  the  law.    A  child  who,  with  his  eyes 
bandaged,  had  lost  severel  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  for  many  days  succes- 
aively  of  pains,  now  in  his  joint,  and  now  in  that  of 
the  very  fingers  which  hod  been  cut  ofil    Des  Cartes 
was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty 
with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to  any 
inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded,  after  long 
consideration,  to  establish  it  as  a  general  law,  that 
contemporaneous  impressions,  whether  images  or  sen- 
•atimis,  recal  each  other  mechanically.    On  this  prin- 
ciple, as  a  ground  work,  he  built  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
association.    He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  gen- 
eral terms,  but  generic  images,  (under  the  name  of 
abstract  ideas,)  actually  existed,  and  in  what  consists 
dieir  nature  and  power.    As  one  word  may  become 
the  general  exponent  of  many,  so,  by  association,  a 
•imple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.    But  in 
tnith,  Hobbs  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discov- 
ery, and  introduces  this  law  of  association,  or,  (in  his 
own  language,)  discursus  mentalis,  as  an  admitted 
lact,  in  the  aalution  alone  of  which  it  is,  by  causes 
purely  physiological,  he  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  sjrstem  is  briefly  this :  whenever  the  senses  are 
impinged  on  by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their 
finer  particles,  there  results  a  correspondent  motion 
of  the  innermost  and  subtlest  organs.    This  motion 


constitutes  a  npitumtaiiam,  and  thuffe 
preanom  of  the  same,  or  a  eertaiB 
(hesaipe  motion.  Whenever  wefeel 
at  the  same  time,  the  imtprtrnkms  tlmt  avi  left  Ih^Ii 
the  language  of  Mr.  Home,  the  idmu)  are  ttiiMl» 
gather.  Whenever,  therefbre,  any  one  of  the  wtm 
ments  which  coostitnte  a  oomplez  imfMcaMii,  ait» 
newed  through  the  senses,  the  others  soeeefll  ■» 
chanically.  It  follovrs  of  necessity,  tberefbn^  ttal 
Hobbs.  as  well  as  Hartley,  and  all  others  whodaiit 
association  from  the  connexion  and  interdeprntami 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movemenliof  «^ichM» 
stitute  our  thoughts,  mtut  have  rednced  all  in  §tm 
to  the  one  law  of  time.  But  eren  the  merit  ef» 
nouncing  this  law  with  philoaopluc  pwciiioo  cmirt 
be  fiiirly  conceded  lo  him.  For  the  obfeds  ef  flf 
two  ideas*  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  auMM» 
sation  in  order  to  become  motoally  aewirlahii.  Tki 
same  result  will  follow,  when  one  only  of  the  IM 
ideas  has  been  represented  by  the  aei— ,  md  fhl 
other  by  the  roemoiy. 

Dwig,  however,  before  either  Hobba  or  DasOBtHh 
the  law  of  association  had  been  defined,  and  in  im 
portent  functions  set  forth  by  Melancthoo,  AnaF 
bach,  and  Lndovicus  Vives ;  more  especially  hf  fhl 
last  Phantasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  tmiilcyed  If 
Vives  lo  express  the  mental  power  of 


•  I  here  use  the  word  "  idea**  in  Mr.  RaaM*s 
ooont  of  its  fcneral  eorrener  snoooff  the  Esflirii 
rieisDi.  tboucfa  sfsinst  mj  own  jodrmoot ;  lor  I  hsifsvs  ihsl 
the  TSffos  uss  of  this  word  has  bsea  tht  eaass  of  i 
Hod  more  eonfusioo.  The  word  I^ca,  in  iti  erieiaal 
offd  by  Pindsr,  Arisloplmnss,  snd  in  lbs  fospsi  of 
repraseoted  the  virasl  sbstrsetioo  ofs  distant 
ws  see  the  whde  without  diatinfotriiinff  its  psrta 
sdopted  it  ss  s  teehoiesl  tsrm.  snd  ss  ths 
EiiidXa,  or  ssnsoons  inMfOi ;  tho  traarisot  m 
•mblenw,  or  sMotsl  words,  of  idsss.  Tlw 
he  ooncidsred  ss  nftlsrions  powsfs,  Kvias.  ssauasl,  i 
live,  snd  eimnpt  from  time.  In  thii  ssnoe  the  word 
the  property  of  the  Ptstonie  Khool :  snd  it  seMooi 
Aristotle,  without  sosm  «nei»  phrste  snnesed  li>  it,  ss  i 
iof  lo  PIsto.  or  sf  PIslo  var*.  Our  Eoclsdi ' 
of  Chsries  %id*a  reign,  or  eomewbst  later,  emplorsd  it 
in  the  orifinsl  aspse.  or  natonicsKj.  or  is  s 
eorrcapondent  to  oar  present  ose  of  the  sofaataaliva.  Mmi, 
slwajrt,  however,  oppoainit  it,  more  or  leas,  to  isMpe, ' 
of  preMflt  or  abiient  ol^jecis.  The  reader  wtU  not  be  ( 
with  the  (bllowins  iniere«4ins  rxrmplificslioa  from 
Jereror  Taylor:  "8*.  Lfwia  the  kins  >eot  Ivo  bidMp  sf 
Clisrtrea  on  an  embawy.  and  he  told,  Ihsl  he  mei  s  irravs  sal 
ktetely  matron  on  the  way,  with  a  eeowr  of  flre  in  «mh  hsaii 
and  a  veieel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  observing  her  Inbsss 
a  mclanchMly,  relisinua.  and  phnntaatic  drportawol  snd  Isak, 
he  naked  her  what  thuae  aymbola  meant,  and  what  abe  anast 
to  do  with  her  fire  and  water ;  ahe  snawered,  my  paipasa  ii 
with  the  fire  to  bom  pared ive,  and  with  ay  wninr  Is  essssb 
tiie  flsmea  of  hell,  that  men  may  aerve  God  porely  for  ths 
loTo  of  Gf>d.  But  we  rsrvly  rof>et  with  such  apiriia,  whkb 
IotS  yirtne  so  metaphynieallr^s  to  akttract  ktrfrmm  sffsaa- 
gibU  cempositiong,  and  lort  tk»  vmritf  ^  the  tda«.**  DSI 
Cartea  having  inirodnced  into  hia  philoaophy  the  Isneifbl  kv» 
pothesia  of  fmateriml  ide^u,  or  oertain  eonfigomiiaos  sf  ths 
brain,  which  were  a«  an  many  moohla  to  the  inlloxsa  sf  ths 
external  world ;  Mr.  Locke  sdopted  the  term,  but  tsisadsi  la 
aignificslioo  to  whatever  if  the  iawnediste  ol^irei  of  lbs  asaft 
attention  or  conaciourneaa.  Mr.  Hum^.  diatinguiabiac  thaM 
repreaeniatinna  which  are  secompanied  with  s  aenoeof  s  pis* 
•enl  obieet.  fmm  those  reprodveed  by  tlw  mind  itasM^ 
nated  tho  fbroMr  by  istpresMsas,  sad  eosilnsd  lbs 
to  lbs  lattet.  966 
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At  mdim  funciion  of  the  mind ;  and  imagimtio  |  guisbei  them  from  materiel  motion, 


tha 


r 
ri 


i^eeeinifiiy  (via  leoeiitiva)  of  impwioni,  or 
paieepition*    The  power  of  oombina- 


■i  he  approprialw  to  the  Cirmer»— ^qnc  angola  et  ,  he  exclude!  place  and  motion  from  all  the  opentkaa 


Biplieiter  acceperat  imaginatio,  ea  ooiqungit  et  die- 
logit  phantaaia."  And  the  law  bf  which  the 
naghia  are  spootaneooily  presented  followt  thw : — 
fwe  wnoal  eont  a  phantaM  comprohema  ti  alteni> 
vBi  oeenrrat,  lolet  aecom  alienim  reprewntare.'* 
b  tiflM,  therefore,  he  tubofdinatei  all  the  other  ex- 
King  cawes  of  amnciation.  llie  aonl  proceeds  **  a 
toM  ad  a&etom,  ah  hoc  ad  invtrumentum,  a  parte 
1  iDliim  ;*'  thence  to  the  place,  from  place  to  permn, 
nd  liom  this  to  whatever  preceded  or  iuUowed.  all 
•  being  paita  of  a  total  iroprewion*  each  of  which 
■f  racal  the  other.  The  apparent  tpring*  <*  Soliut 
«l  traoatoa  etiam  kmgkiraot,"  he  explaim  by  the 
■M  thought  having  been  a  component  port  of  two 
r  more  total  impreawom.  Thw  **  ex  Scipione  venio 
Hogitationem  poCeniis  Tareicc  proper  victorias  ejus 
1  ea  parte  Atic  in  qua  regnabal  Anliochm.^ 

But  fiom  Vivet  I  pas  at  nnre  to  the  ionrce  of  his 
ioelrioea,  and  (as  fiir  as  we  rnn  judge  fmm  the  re- 
asins  yet  extant  of  Greek  iihiinsophy)  as  to  the  first, 
a  k>  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  enunciation  of  the 
■odaiive  principle,  vis :  to  the  writings  of  Aristo- 
b;  and  of  these  principally  to  the  books  **  De  Ani- 
■a.**  **  De  Memoria,**  and  that  which  is  entitled  in 
ha  old  tranalations  **  Farva  Natumlia."  In  as  murh 
■  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added 
a  hia  doctrines,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced 
tUbf&r  error  or  groundless  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristo- 
la's  positions  on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fic- 
liML  The  wise  Stagyrite  speaks  of  no  successive 
paiticlas  propagating  motion  like  billiard  balls,  (as 
Sobba  0  nor  of  nervons  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
me  and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  dis- 
ilad,  or  6ltrated  by  ascension,  into  living  and  intel- 
iignc  fluids,  that  etch  and  re-etch  engravings  on  the 

(as  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  hu- 
pathologists  in  general ;)  nor  of  an  oscillating 
which  was  to  eflect  the  same  service  for  the 

of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the 

spirits  perform  for  them  under  the  notion  of 
hollow  tubea.  (as  Hartley  teaches) — nor  finally,  (with 
fit  OMMre  recent  dreamers,)  of  chemicol  compositions 
bf  elective  affinity,  or  erf*  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward 

which  rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Bore- 
ilia,  aad  there  disporting  in  various  shapes,  (as  the 


latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  Er  rMw,  or  sera 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Animat" 


of  thought,  whether  representations  or  vditionB,  aa 
attributes  utteriy  and  absurdly  heterogeneous. 

The  general  law  of  association,  or  mora  accuntolj 
die  common  amdilian  under  which  all  exciting  caosea 
act,  and  in  which  they  may  be  generalised,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  this :  Ideas,  by  having  been  toge- 
ther, acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other;  or 
every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  repre- 
sentation of  which  it  hod  been  a  part  In  the  practi- 
cal determination  of  this  common  principle  to  partis 
ular  recollections,  he  admits  five  agents  or  occasioo- 
ing  cauipes :  1st,  connexion  in  time,  whether  simol- 
taneous,  preceding  oi*  successive;  2d,  vidni^  or 
connexion  in  space;  3d,  interdependence  or  neeea- 
sary  connexion,  as  cause  and  eflect;  4th,  likeness; 
and  5th,  contrsst  As  an  additional  solution  of  the 
occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of  repro- 
duction, he  proves  that  movements  or  ideas  possess 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  these  five  characten  bad 
passed  through  the  mind  as  intermediate  links,  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  recal  other  parts  of  the  same  total 
impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  vre 
may  aptly  express  it,  a/)«r-coRfcioMsnets.  In  associa- 
tion, then,  consists  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  re- 
production of  impresrions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Fiy- 
chology.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  the^Nifsive  fancy 
and  mechanical  memory ;  that  which  supplies  to  all 
other  faculties  their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  ele- 
ments of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentaiyof  Sf.Tlio- 
mas  Aquinas  on  the  Parva  Naturalia  of  Aristotle,  I 
was  struck  at  once  with  its  close  resemblance  to 
Hume's  esssy  on  association.  The  main  thoughts 
were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  waa 
the  same,  and  even  the  illustrations  diflered  only  by 
Hume*s  occasional  substitution  of  more  modem  ex- 
amples. I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several  of 
my  literary  acquaintances,  who  admitted  the  cloae- 
nesB  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed  loo  great 
to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence;  but  they 
thought  it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held 
the  pages  of  the  oneelic  Doctor  worth  turning  over. 
Rut  some  time  after,  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  King's  mews, 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of 
St  Tliomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having 
of  plus  and  minus,  or  negative  and  positive,  heard  that  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Mackintosh  had  in 
ii  dcatroyed  or  re-established,)  images  out  both  past  his  lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  on  this  canon- 
ind  prsoent  Aristotle  delivera  a  just  theory,  without  |  ixed  phtlnoopher,  but  chiefly  from  the  fiict  that  the 
ptaCeoding  to  an  kypolheiii ;  or  in  other  words,  a  '  vohmies  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had  here 
DoaipreheDsive  survey  of  the  different  fucts,  and  of  j  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  without  »uppo$Uion,  i.  e.  i  his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  waa 
I  fret  pimeeti  under  a  number  of  facts,  as  their  com-  j  that  which  contains  the  Parva  Naturalia,  in  the  old 
■on  sappoct  and  explanation ;  though  in  the  majority  !  latin  versions,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  com- 


af  insiancea,  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better 
deserve  the  name  of  Yvemi^ccif.  or  »ufiction$.  He 
indeed,  the  word  Ktrirfttc,  to  express  what  we 


mentary  afore  mentioned ! 

It  remains,  then,  for  me,  firrt,  to  state  wherein 
Hartley  difilers  from  Aristotle ;  then,  to  exhibit  tha 
call  repiaaentationa  or  ideas,  but  be  carefully  distin-  |  grounds  of  my  conviction,  that  he  differed  only  to 
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«rr;  and  neit,  a*  the  remit,  to  show,  by  what  in- 
fluaoces  of  the  dmioa  and  judgment  the  aMociative 
power  beoomee  either  memory  or  fancy ;  and.  in  con- 
clunon,  to  appropriate  the  remaining  offioea  of  the 
Bind  to  the  reaaon  and  the  imagination.  With  my 
best  efibm  to  be  as  penpicuoiw  as  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my 
readers,  while  I  thus  go  **  sounding  on  my  dim  and 
perilous  way." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

That  Hartley*!  trtitm,  u  far  aa  it  diflvra  rrora  that  of  Aria- 
IMla,  ia  naitlMr  tanabla  in  theory,  oor  fiHiodad  in  Ineta. 

Or  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  h3rpo> 
thetical  oscillating  ether  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  distinction  between  his  system 
and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little.  This,  with 
all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  thai  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been 
already  sufiicienlly  exposed  by  the  younger  Keimarus, 
Maasse,4cc.  as  outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechan- 
ics, in  a  scheme,  the  merit  of  which  consists  in  its 
being  mechanicaL  Whether  any  other  philosophy 
be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 
the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be 
called  philosophy;  are  questions  for  another  place. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  as  long  as  we  deny  the 
former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we  must  bewilder  our* 
aelves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the  adyta  of 
causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do, 
is  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism 
of  the  eye,  (the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoms 
by  his  nitmeralt  and  Plalo  by  his  musical,  symbols, 
and  both  by  geometric  discipline,  aimed  at,  as  the 
first  wffwaiinri  or  of  the  mind)  under  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless,  because  invisible 
things  are  not  the  objects  of  vision ;  and  metaphysical 
systems,  for  the  most  part,  become  popular,  not  for 
their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as  they  attribute  to 
causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our  visual 
oigaos  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations,  let  one  suf- 
fice. According  to  this  system,  the  idea  or  vibration 
a  from  the  external  object  A  becomes  associable 
with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  firoiti  the  external  object 
M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-fHPoduce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original 
impraauon  from  M  was  essentially  diffijrent  from  the 
impression  A :  unless,  therefore,  different  causes  may 
produce  the  same  oflfect,  the  vibration  a  could  never 
produce  the  vibration  m ;  and  this,  therefore,  could 
never  be  the  means  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated. 
To  understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only 
be  reminded,  that  the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hart- 
ley's system,  nothing  more  than  their  appropriate 
configuretive  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion' of 
the  fiuicy  to  conceive  the  pre-cxistence  of  the  ideas, 
io  any  diain  of  association,  as  so  many  difllerently 
colored  billiard-balls  in  contact,  so  that  when  an  ob- 


ject, the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the  fi.-%l  or 
the  same  motion  propagates  itself  uaojgh 
green,  blue,  black,  die  and  sets  the  whole  ia 
No!  we  must  suppose  the  very  aame  forei^ 
conMiimtet  the  white  ball,  to  oonttiiMU  lbs 
blarJL ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to  consCitefc 
of  a  triangle ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  by  the  sensations 
objects  A  and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  i 
sition  to  the  vibrations  a  and  m,  and  therefore 
only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-produce  wl 
we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  poasibihty  i 
a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve ;  which  yst 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  wi 
had  acquired  a  babit  of  turning  to  the 
wind  having  been  so  long  in  that  quarter: 
be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circui 
Zi/e,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical 
phyf  And  what  is  the  nerve,  but  the  flint 
the  wag  placed  in  the  pot  as  the  firrt 
his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt,  turnips,  aod 
ton,  for  the  remainder  f  But  if  we  waive  tfai^ 
pre-suppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  d 
two  cases  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea 
own  nerve  and  correspondent  oscillation,  or  tin  i 
not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  vreibc  i,. 
gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions ;  for  then,  er  (^^ 
nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the 
of  any  other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there 
be  no  ground  or  cause  present,  why  exactly  thi 
cillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  ochff 
which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if 
the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  ef 
own,  then  every  nerve  must  be  capable  of 
gating  its  motion  into  many  other  nerves ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibratioi 
should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitom. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vi 
and  vibratiuncles ;  and  his  work  has  been 
by  Priestley,  with  the  omission  of  the  wtaterid 
thesia    But  Hartley  was  too  great  a  man,  loo  eab^ 
rent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done  siAil 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.    For  all  oAtf 
parts  of  his  system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  tadit 
system,  once  removed  from  their  mechanical  htik 
not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but  the  very  iBfllill 
which  led  to  their  adoption.    Thus  the  principkif 
contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  ea» 
men  condition  of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hulkf 
was  constrained  to  represent  as  being  itself  the  ttk 
law.  For  to  what  law  can  the  action  of  materid 
be  sulgect,  but  that  of  proximity  in  pjoeef  And  to 
law  can  their  motion  be  subjected,  but  that  of  timi 
Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will,  Ai 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  underatandmg,  insisid 
of  being  the  determining  causes  of  aasociation,  ■«! 
needs  be  represented  as  its  creaturt»,  and  among  i* 
mechanical  effectt.    Conceive,  for  instance,  a  hnd 
stream,  winding  through  a  mountainona   oosBliy, 
with  an  indefmite  number  of  currents,  varying  aai 
running  into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chmos 
to  blow  from  the  opening  of  the  mountaina.    "At 
temporary  union  of  several  currents  in  one,  so  as  !• 
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ntain  enlrrent  of  the  moment,  would  pment 
Bcarste'i&Bge  of  Hsrtley'f  theoiy  of  the  will. 
A   ttiis  TemMy  been  the  caie,  the  ooniequence 
i  have  been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  di- 
i  bet  vt  ecu  the  despotism  of  the  outward  impree- 

ond   that  of  teoBeleM  and  paasiTe  memory. 

hi-  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most 
lophical  Ibrm,  viz :  that  every  partial  represen- 
I  recalls  the  total  representation  of  which  it  Was 
K ;  and  the  law  becomes  nagatory,  were  it  only 
its  universality.  In  practice  it  would,  indeed. 
ere  lawlessness.  Consider  how  immense  must 
•  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of 
Mil's  church;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous 
series  of  such  total  impressions.  If,  therefore. 
lappoee  the  absence  of  all  interference  of  the 
veason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
ences  must  result  Either  the  ideas,  (or  relicts 
leh  impression^,)  will  exactly  imitote  the  order 
le  impression  itself,  which  would  be  absolute 
ium  ;  or  any  one  part  of  that  impression  might 
tl  any  other  part,  and,  (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
ty  there  must  exist,  in  every  total  impression, 
^  one  or  more  parts,  which  are  compcments  of 
ir  other  following  impression,  and  so  on  ad  inflni- 
'i  mny  part  of  any  impression  might  recall  any 
of  any  otktr^  without  a  cause  present  to  dete^ 
•^••nAot  it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or 
on,  as  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  at  once 
ea  and  effects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in 
r  pretended  evidence  of  a  God,  having,  first, 
■xided  organixation  as  the  sole  cause  and  ground 
itellect,  will,  dien,  coolly  demand  the  pre^xist- 
»  of  intellect  as  the  cause  and  grouixl-work  of 
nization.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  state  to 
ch  this  theory  applies  at  all,  namely,  that  of  com- 
e  lightheadedness ;  and  even  to  this  it  applies  but 
tially,  because  the  will  and  reason  are,  perhaps, 
er  wholly  suspended. 

L  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Catholic  town  in 
many,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottin- 
^  and  had  not  then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject 
QDversation.  A  young  woman  of  four  or  five  and 
Mf,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seised 
h  a  nervous  fever;  during  which,  according  to  the 
vverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
ibborhood,  she  became  pouuud,  and,  as  it  ap> 
led,  by  a  yery  learned  devil.  She  continued  in- 
Mntly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very 
■poos  tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
m  possession  was  rendered  more  probaUe,  by  the 
mm  Act  that  she  was  or  had  been  an  heretic. 
Uaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all 
naintance  with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have 
n  mofe  to  his  reputation  if  he  had  taken  this  ad- 
B  in  the  peesent  instance.  The  case  had  attracted 
particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and,  by 
statement,  many  eminent  physiologistB  and  pey- 
ilogista  visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the 
e  on  the  spot  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were 
en  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
■ist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 
dC  hot  with  httle  or  no  cooneetion  with  each 


other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  portioD  only  eonld 
be  traced  to  the  Bible;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be 
in  the  rabbinical  dialect  All  trick  or  conspiracy ' 
out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young 
ever  been  an  harmless,  simple  creatore,  but  she 
evidently  labouring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the 
town  in  which  she  had  been  resident  for  many  years, 
as  a  servant  indifferent  families,  no  solution  prrseoted 
itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  determined  to 
trace  her  post  life  step  by  step;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He, 
at  length,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where 
her  parents  had  lived ;  travelled  thither,  found  them 
dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from  him  learnt, 
that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  in  by  an 
old  protestant  pastor  at  nine  yean  okl,  and  had  re- 
mained with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's 
death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  diffiea%, 
and  af>er  much  search,  our  young  medical  phiksi^ 
pher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived 
with  him  as  hi»  house-keeper,  and  had  inherited  his 
eflecis.  She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her 
veoersble  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  ooold 
not  bear  to  hear  the  giri  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that  afler  her  patron's  death, 
the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  iaqoiriea 
were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastor*! 
habits,  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  aoon 
obtained.  For  it  appeared,  that  it  had  been  thd  old 
man's  custom  for  yeari,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  pat* 
sage  of  his  house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened* 
and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his 
favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these  weie 
still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  be  was 
a  very  learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist  Among 
the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  rabbinical 
writings,  together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathen ;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  ideoti* 
fying  so  many  passages  with  tfiose  taken  down  at  die 
young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  maain 
in  any  rational  mind,  concerning  the  true  origin  of 
the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and 
instance,  that  relics  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an 
indefinite  time,  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  yery  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  impressed ;  and, 
as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state  of 
the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimuliis, 
this  fact,  (and  it  would  not  be  diflkult  to  adduce  se» 
veral  of  the  same  kind,)  contributes  to  make  it  evMi 
probable,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in  themselves,  impe- 
rishable ;  and  that  if  the  intelligent  foculty  should  be 
rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only 
a  different  and  apportioned  oi^anixalion,  tiu  body  ce- 
letUal  instead  of  the  body  terretlrialt  to  bring  before 
every  human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  its 
whole  past  existence.  And  this— this,  perchance,  is 
the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  whose  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  in 
die  very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more 
possible  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away, 
than  that  a  single  act,  a  single  thought,  shoidd  bg 
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looiMied,  or  lott,  ihNn  ihat  living  chain  of  causei,  to 
all  wboM  links,  oonicious  or  uncomciouB,  the  free 
will,  our  only  ahnlute  ae//*,  is  co^xtenaive  and  oo- 
praaent  Bat  not  now  dare  1  longer  diaoourM  of  thia, 
waiting  ior  a  loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  nibject, 
warned  from  within  and  from  without,  that  it  ia  pro- 
&nation  to  apeak  of  these  niyaterica*  toU  litiiimrt 
farras^tiftvt  w<  KaXbv  t6  riji  SiKaiosHviis  cat  (yn^siviif 
vp^vov,  Koi  its  irt  ?{iicpo(  «re  lt#o(  Jhia  Ka\i.     Tdr 

tfuvov  Sti  hi  ^dX\civ  ri)  ia'  iv  yap  av  mavort  tliiv 
^O^aXftos  HXiov  hXiocl6^f  ith  ycycvijfiryef,  iit  to  KaXor 
2v  tin  t^xv  t^  «^^  ytvoiiivn'  Plotinoi. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

or  the  oeeMnnr  eooMquencM  of  the  HartMaii  theorf— Of 
the  orifioal  mtnaka  or  equivocation  which  proeored  admit- 
tkm  Ibff  Ihe  theorjr— Meoioria  Teehnica. 

Wi  will  peas  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  auch 
a  law,  (if  law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself 
be  the  slave  of  chances,  with  even  that  appearance. 
of  mtionali^  forced  upon  us  by  the  outward  pheno- 
mena of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 
eoaadouaneas.  We  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the 
moment,  in  order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordi- 
nation of  final  to  efficient  causes  in  the  human  being, 
which  flows  of  necessity  from  the  assumption,  that 
the  will,  and  with  the  will  all  acts  of  thought  and 
attention,  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
chanism,'instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  whose 
fonction  it  ia  to  control,  determine,  and  modify  the 
phantasroa  chaoa  of  association.  The  soul  becomes 
a  mere  ens  logicuro;  for  as  a  real  separable  being,  it 
would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous,  than  the 
Grimalkins  in  the  Catharpsichord,  described  in  the 
Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process  ; 
bat  in  Hartley's  scheme  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be 
pinched  or  stmfatf,  while  the  very  squeals  or  purring 
are  produced  by  an  agency  wholly  independent  and 
alien.  It  involves  all  the  difficulties,  all  the  incom- 
prehensibility (if  it  be  not  indeed,  6f  {fioiyc  ioght  the 
abaardity)  of  interoommtmion  between  substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of 
the  convenient  consequences  that  bribed  the  judg- 
ment to  the  admission  of  the  dualitUc  hypothesis. 
Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of  the  Ilardeian 
ptDcesB  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
oonadooanesB  considered  as  a  retuU^  as  a  tune,  the 
ooramon  product  of  the  iMveze  and  the  harp :  though 
this  again  is  the  mere  remotion  of  one  absurdity,  to 
make  way  for  another  equally  preposterous.  For 
what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 

*  **  To  thon  to  wImm  imacinatioo  it  hat  never  been  jMre- 
aioted,  bow  twautiful  ii  the  ooantenance  of  jiMttce  and  wit- 
don  ;  and  that  neither  ibe  moraine  nor  the  eveninc  etar  are 
so  Tair.  For,  in  order  to  direct  the  view  srifrht.  it  behovoi 
tbst  the  beholder  ehooM  have  mnde  hinweir  consenerooi  and 
sinilar  to  the  obieet  beheld.  Never  could  the  ere  have  bo- 
ll^ the  iun,  had  not  ite  own  eaence  been  ■oliform,*'  (thai 
ts.  prrc«i|/E#iir«d  U  ligki  hw  a  timilarUt  of  uttnco  with 
tkaC  af  Ughi*)  "  neither  can  s  sool  not  beantiftil  attain  to  an 
iataitioB  of  baaaty.*' 


ease  of  which  ia  perdpit  An  ens  imtionala,  wUi 
preaappoaes  the  power,  that  by  perceivii^  cnaiskf 
Ttie  raaor's  edge  becomes  a  aaw  to  the  aimad  viaa; 
and  the  delicioua  melodiea  of  Pnroell  or 
might  be  diqointed  atammeriogs  to  a  haarer. 
partition  of  time  ahould  be  a  thooaand  tima 
than  ours.  But  thia  obstacle  too,  let  ua 
ourselvea  to  have  surmoimted,  and  "at  ooa  bo«i 
high  overleap  all  bound!*'  Yet,  acootdiiv  to  kii 
hypothesis,  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  jt^ 
sent  soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  as  tralf 
aaid  to  be  written  by  Saint  Pftura  church,  as  by 
Me;  for  it  ia  the  mere  motion  of  my  miaclai  aad 
nervea :  and  these  again  are  set  in  motioo  fiom  < 
nal  cauaea  equally  paasive,  which  extenial 
stand  themaelvea  in  interdependent  coonectioa  wA 
every  thing  that  eiiata  or  has  existed.  Tboa  At 
whole  universe  co-opemtes  to  produce  the  minlmt 
stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  myaelC  and  I 
alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  mer^  the 
catiseleas  and  effccde$»  beholding  of  it  when  it  ii 
done.  Yet  scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholdiiY  i  '* 
it  is  neither  an  act  nor  an  effect ;  hut  an  impoMihla 
creation  of  a  aomething-nothing  out  of  ila  veiy  talk 
trary !  It  is  the  mere  quick-silver  plating  beiUnd  i 
looking-glass;  and  in  thia  alone  connats  the  pom 
worthless  I !  The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  iniri* 
lectiml  intercourse,  dissolved  into  its  elemenla,  aw 
reduced  to  exfensum,  motion,  degree*  o/*  velocity,  aad 
thoae  diminished  copies  of  configurative  motia^ 
which  form  what  we  call  notiona,  and  notions  of  oa> 
tions.    Of  such  philosophy  well  might  Botlar  aay— 

'*  The  ro^aphraici  but  a  puppet  nnotion 
That  goes  with  fcrewt,  the  notion  of  a  notaoa; 
The  copr  of  a  eopf,  and  lame  drancht 
Unnatorallf  taken  rroro  a  thoufht : 
That  oouoterfeita  ail  pantooinnic  tricks. 
And  tnma  the  ere*  like  aa  old  crucifix ; 
That  counierchanffee  whataoe'er  it  calli 
B*  another  nam#.  and  makes  it  trae  or  fslaa : 
Tume  truth  to  fabehood.  TahMhood  ialo  tralk, 
Bj  vinae  of  the  Babf  looian'e  tooth.*' 

Miseellamooitu  TftsajiftlSL 

The  inventor  of  the  watch  did  not  in  reality  mvwt 
it;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  canam,  iIm 
only  true  artists,  were  unfolding  themaetvea.  80 
must  it  have  been  too  with  my  friend  Allstoii,  wbm 
he  aketched  his  picture  of  the  dead  man  revived  bf 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  So  mmt  it  have 
been  with  Mr.  Southbt  and  Lord  Bnoif ,  when  Ibe 
oneybficted  himself  compoaing  hia  **  Rodkriok,"  and 
the  other  his  **Chiloe  Harold.^  The  aamamart 
hold  good  of  all  sjrstems  of  philosophy ;  of  all  am. 
governments,  wars  by  sea  and  by  land ;  in  short,  of 
all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ever  will  be 
produced.  For,  according  to  thia  system,  it  is  not  die 
aflectiona  and  passions  that  are  at  work,  in  aa  fiir  si 
they  are  tenttUimu  or  thought*.  We  only  Jkmey  tbst 
we  aet  from  rational  resolves,  or  pnident  motives,  or 
from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or  generoaity.  In  all 
these  caaea  the  real  agent  ia  a  aometking-meUnng- 
evenf-tkingf  which  doea  all  of  which  we  know,  and 
knows  nothing  of  all  that  itself  doea. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  inteltigsat 
and  holy  will,  most,  on  thia  system,  be  ai«re  aitiMh 
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hlsd  awtiow  of  die  nr.  For  m  the  functkn  of  the 
humm  midentuidiiig  m  no  other  than  merely  (to  •]>• 
ymr  to  ilMlf)  to  oombine  and  to  apply  the  phenome- 
na of  tlM  aawwiitirm ;  and  aa  theae  derive  all  their 
feati^  firon  the  prinary  aematkxia;  and  the  wnaa^ 
tioDi  again  all  their  reality  from  the  impreanoni  ab 
eitra;  a  God  not  Tinble,  audible,  or  tangible,  can  ex- 
iit  only  in  the  aoonda  and  letten  that  form  his  name 
and  attribotea.  If  in  ouradveg  there  be  no  lach  &c- 
nlliea  aa  thoae  of  the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason, 
tre  moat  either  have  an  timote  idea  of  them,  which 
woold  overthrow  the  whole  system,  or  we  can  have 
no  idea  at  alL  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degra- 
ded the  notion  of  cause  and  eflect  into  a  blind  product 
of  driosion  and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  pro- 
maimg  life  (nisos  vitalis)  associated  with  the  images 
efthe  memory;  this  same  process  must  be  lepeoted 
to  tlia  equal  degradatioa  of  every  fundamental  idea 
in  etfaicB  or  theology. 

Far,  very  ftr,  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odi- 
vni  of  theae  consequences  the  moral  clioracters  of 
Ihoae  who  fint  fonned,  or  have  since  adopted  the  sys- 
tem !    It  is  moat  noticeable  of  the  excellent  and  pious 
Hartley,  that  in  the  proofi  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
of  God,  with  which  his  second  volume  com- 
be makes  no  reference  to  the  principles  or 
reaollB  of  the  first.    Nay,  be  assumes,  as  his  founda- 
tion, ideaa  whidi,  if  we  embrace  the  doctrine  of  his 
bat  T<4nme,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  vibrations 
of  the  etfaeteal  medium  common  lo  the  nerves  and  to 
the  atmoaphere.    Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  second 
tohime  ia,  with  die  fewest  possible  exceptions,  inde- 
pendent of  lus  peculiar  system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
fiuth,  vrhich  saves  and  sanctifies,  is  a  collective  ener^ 
gy,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being;  that  its  liv- 
ing aenaorium  is  in  the  heaH;  and  that  no  erron  of 
the  understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned,  unless 
Uiey  have  proceeded  fiom  the  hrart    But  whether 
Uiey  be  aoch.  no  man  can  be  certain  in  the  case  of 
another,  scarcely,  perhaps,  even  in  his  own.    Hence 
it  fiiUowa,  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
pew^ncy  determine  what  is  an  heresy ;  but  God  can 
only  know  wAo  is  a  heretic.   It  does  not,  however,  by 
any  means  follow,  that  opiniona  fundamentally  fiilse 
are  harmless.    An  hundred  causes  may  co-exist  to 
form  one  complex  antidote.    Yet  the  sting  of  the  ad- 
der rvmaiM  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who 
have  taken  up  the  evil  thing;  and  it  hurted  them 
not!    Some  indeed  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an 
vnfortnnate  neighbor-nation  at  least,  who  have  em- 
htaoed  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  its  moral 
and  nligiotts  consequences;  some— 

-who  deem  tbeoMelTM  rooft  frM, 


Wkon  thsr  widiia  this  grasi  and  rtable  iphere 
CiMin  dowo  tlw  winfsd  thouf kt.  Mofllnf  aaMnt, 
Proud  in  tiMnr  nManoni ;  and  theniaelrfla  they  ciieat 
Wall  wmr  eaapUaew  of  learned  phraae. 
Their  mbtlo  flaade,  impaela,  eieeneea, 
Bd^working  toola,  aneauaed  effeeta,  and  all 
Thorn  binik  onaoiaeieota.  Ukmo  almighty  ilaTaa, 
Ualaoaatinc  CraatioD  of  its  God  !'* 

Bach  men  need  discipline,  not  argument;  they  must 
bamada  bettor  men,  before  they  can  become  wiaer. 


The  attention  vrill  be  more  profitably  employed  ill 
attempting  to  discover  and  expose  the  parakigiamB, 
by  the  magic  of  which  such  a  ftith  could  find  admii^ 
sion  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler  creed.  Theae,  it 
appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  sophism  aa 
their  common  genus ;  the  mistaking  the  cimditigm»  of 
a  thing  for  its  catMrs  and  esKnce ;  and  the  procem  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  faculty,  for 
the  faculty  Itself.  The  air  I  breathe  is  the  eatiiHen 
of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could  never  have  learnt 
that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing;  yet 
having  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre- 
existed in  order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possi- 
ble. Let  us  cross^xamine  Hartley's  scheme  under 
the  guidance  of  this  distinction ;  and  we  shall  disco- 
ver, that  contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Contuiiii) 
is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  phenomena 
conridered  as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought 
the  some  as  the  low  of  gravitation  is  to  loco>motioa. 
In  every  voluntary  movement  we  firrt  countemct 
gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ounelves  of  it  It  must 
exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counter* 
acted,  and  which  by  its  re-action,  aids  the  fmce  that 
is  exerted  to  rostst  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do 
when  we  leap.  We  first  resist  the  graviteting  power 
by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then  by  another  act, 
voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  light  on 
the  spot  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  oui^ 
selves.  Now,  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  ii 
composing;  or,  to  take  a  still  mwe  common  oaae, 
while  he  is  trjring  to  recollect  a  name ;  and  he  will 
find  the  proceas  completely  analogous.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  have  obaerved  a  small  water  inaect  on 
the  surface  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  dnque^pol- 
ted  shadow,  fringed  with  prismatic  colors,  on  the  son- 
ny bottom  of  the  brook;  and  will  have  noticed,  how 
the  little  animal  totns  its  way  up  against  the  stream, 
by  alternate  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion,  now 
resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order 
to  gather  strength  and  a  momentary /afenan  for  a 
further  propulsion.  This  ii  no  unapt  emblem  of  the 
mind's  self-experience  in  the  act  of  thinking.  There 
are  evidently  tx^'o  powers  at  work,  which  relatively 
to  each  other  are  active  and  passive ;  and  this  is  not 
possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at 
once  both  active  and  passive.  (In  philosophical  lan- 
guage, we  roust  denominate  this  intermediate  foculty 
in  all  its  degrees  and  determinationa,  the  imagina- 
tion. But  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  ap|Hopriate  the  name  to  a 
superior  degree  of  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  volun- 
tary control  over  it.) 

Contemporaneity  then,  being  the  common  condition 
of  all  the  laws  of  association,  and  a  component  ele- 
ment in  all  the  materia  subjecte,  the  parts  of  whidi 
are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be  co-preaent  with 
all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  to  paaa 
off  on  an  incautious  mind,  this  constant  ooropanion 
of  each,  for  the  essential  substance  of  all  But  if  we 
appeal  to  our  own  consciousness,  we  shall  find  that 
even  time  itself,  as  the  cauee  ofmpartiaJar  aet  of  a^ 

sociation,  is  distinct  fiom  contemporaneity,  ai  the  eMh 
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didtm  of  oS  uncMtioo.    Seeing  a  maelMiel,  it  ney 
heppen  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooeeberriet,  be- 
caow  I  at  the  mme  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooee- 
berriee  ai  the  nuoe.    The  fint  syllable  of  the  latter 
v/tud,  being  that  which  had  oo^xiited  with  the  im- 
age of  the  bird  w  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  gooee. 
In  the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  ariae 
before  me,  though  I  had  never  leen  the  two  birds  to- 
gether.   In  the  two  ibnner  instances,  I  am  conscious 
that  their  oo-extstence  in  time  was  the  drcumsUmce 
that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  equally  coo- 
acioas  am  I.  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the 
joint  operation  of  likeness  and  contrast  So  it  is  with 
CBMSB  and  ^fid ;  so  too  with  order.    So  am  I  able  to 
diilingnish  whether  it  was  proximity  in  time,  or  oon- 
tinni^  in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to  recall  B  on 
the  mention  of  A.    They  cannot  be  indeed  eeparaied 
fiom  contemporaneity ;  ibr  that  wouM  be  to  separate 
them  from  the  mind  itself.    The  act  of  consciousness 
is  indeed  identical  with  time,  considered  in  its  essence. 
(I  mean  time  per  se,  as  contra-distinguished  fiom  our 
motioH  of  time ;  ibr  this  is  always  blended  with  the 
idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  contrary  of  time,  is  there- 
§bn  its  Measure.)    Nevertheless,  the  accident  of  see- 
ing two  objects  at  the  same  moment,  acts  as  a  distin- 
gdshable  cause  from  that  of  having  seen  them  in  the 
place;  and  the  true  practical  general  law  of 
ition  is  this:  that  whatever  makes  certain  parts 
of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the 
vest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these,  in  pre- 
ftnnce  to  othen  equally  linked  together  by  the  com- 
mon condition  of  cootempoianei^,  or  (what  1  deem  a 
more  appropriate  and  philosophical  term)  of  continu- 
ity.    But  the  will  itself,  by  confining  and  intensify- 
ing* the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness  or 
distinctness  to  any  object  wfaatnever;   and  from 
hence  we  may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  ab- 
aoidity,  of  certain  recent  schemes,  which  promim  an 
wtifidal  memory,  but  which  in  reality  can  only  pro- 
duce a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  kigic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  ge- 
ims ;  philosophical  knowledge  of  fiicts  under  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  eflbct;  a  cheerful  and  communica- 
tive temper,  that  disposes  us  to  notice  the  similarities 
and  contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  aUe  to  illus- 
trate the  one  by  the  other;  a  quiet  conscience;  a 
ooodition  free  from  anxieties;  sound  health,  and, 
above  all,  (as  fiir  as  relates  to  passive  remembrance.) 
a  healthy  digestion ;  theee  are  the  best — theee  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 


*  I  ssi  awsre  thst  this  word  oeeura  Doither  In  Johnson** 
DIetiomry,  nor  in  anjr  eb«Mcal  writer.  But  the  word  "  to 
intend,*'  which  Newum  and  others  hefore  him  nnpior  hi  ihb 
saaio,  is  now  so  complelelf  appropriated  to  another  naeanint , 
that  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambif  uitf :  while  to  para- 
phrsse  the  nnae,  aa  bj  render  intengt,  would  often  break  op 
lbs  ssateace.  and  dertror  that  harmonr  of  ths  pontion  qf  the 
wosdi  with  ths  loffieal  poeition  of  the  thouahta,  whieh  is  a 
hsaaty  In  all  eoanpoeitioo,  and  nxwe  eipeeially  desirable  in  a 
elsss  phikMophieal  invertifmUos.  I  have  therefore  haxarded 
lbs  woid  inteneify ;  thooch  I  eonAsi  it  sounds  oneonth  to 
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oTDMKfsi 
flist  bf  Bptossa.  1 
trias  ef  HsnooM 
Neither  of  Ihsae  ■THiwns.  no  say 
tioo,  supplies  or  supersedes  a  theory  of 
plains  ths  formatioo  of  the 


possU)ls  thaoty  of 


To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Deo  Cartes  waafti 
fint  philosopher  who  introduced  the  abaolnle  wi 
essential  heterogeneity  of  the  soul  aa  intelfignfli^ 
and  the  body  as  matter.  The  aasamptkxi,  and  fti 
form  o€  speaking,  have  remained,  though  die 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  t 
on  which  denial  the  whole  system  of  daaliim  ii 
grounded,  has  been  long  exploded.  For  sinee  m- 
penetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode  of  raitf* 
ance,  its  admimion  places  the  essence  ofweetkrimm 
act  or  power,  which  it  possesses  in  oommos  wA 
spirit  i  and  body  and  spirit  are  therefiive  no  l/mfpt 
absolutely  heterogeneous,  but  may,  without  ai^  a^ 
surdity,  be  supposed  to  be  different  modea  ordegw 
in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  this  pi» 
sibility,  however,  it  was  not  the  (ashioo  to  adfMi 
The  soul  was  a  thinking  substance ;  and  bodf  i 
space-fUing  substance.  Yet  the  af^sarent  adamcf 
each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the  phikanita 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  no  less  heavily,  on  die  fAm 
hand,  pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the  law  «f 
causali^  holds  only  between  homogeneoos 
i.  e.  things  having  some  common  property,  and 
extend  from  one  world  into  another,  its  opposite.  A 
close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  lesa  abeurd,  dMi 
the  question,  whether  a  man's  aflectioo  ibr  lus  wtk 
lay  north-east  or  south-west  of  the  love  be  boie  1^ 
wards  his  child  f  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pieeiHi 
lished  harmony,  which  he  certainly  bono  wed  floB 
Spinoia,  who  had  himself  taken  the  hint  iho  Dh 
Cartes'  animal  machines,  was  in  its  commem  inteipi^ 
tation  too  strange  to  survive  the  inventor — toorqsif' 
nant  to  our  common  eenee  (which  is  not  indeed  nth 
lied  to  a  judicial  voice  in  the  courts  of  aoientifie  phi- 
losophy ;  but  whose  whispers  still  exert  a  strong  secnt 
influence.)  Even  Wolf,  the  admirer,  and 
systematizer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine, 
himself  with  defending  the  possibility  of  the  k 
does  not  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  h)rpothesis  of  Hyknoism,  on  the  other  adsbii 
the  death  of  all  rational  physiology,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  physical  science;  for  that  requires  a  limitation  tf 
terms,  and  cannot  consist  with  the  arlMtrary  ponv 
of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualitiea.  Psmlft 
it  answers  no  purpose;  unless,  iiideed,  a  diffienl^ 
can  be  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  that  we  can  ao* 
quire  a  clearer  notion  of  otir  soul,  by  beii^  told  dMt 
we  have  a  million  souls,  and  that  every  atom  of  oar 
bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more  prndeot  ii  it 
to  admit  the  diflictilty  once  ibr  all.  and  then  let  it  lie 
at  rest  There  is  a  sediment,  indeed,  at  the  bolioB 
of  the  vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  ia  clear  aal 
transparent  The  Hylocoist  only  ahakea  it  op^  aal 
renders  the  whole  turbid. 
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But  it  it  not  tith/u  the  ntore  of  man,  or  the  duty 
f  the  philoaopher,  to  detpeir,  cooGeming  any  impoit- 
ot  proUem,  until,  m  in  the  ■quoring  of  the  circle, 
M  impoenbiliiy  of  a  aolatioa  haa  been  denionatrated. 
bw  the  eaie  aawinMid  aa  originally  distinct  from  the 
an,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it;  how  being  can 
ranafixm  iiwlf  into  a  kuowiugt  beoomei  conceivable 
a  one  only  condition ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown 
lat  the  TIB  representativa.  or  the  sentient,  is  itself  a 
pedea  of  being ;  L  e.  either  as  a  property  or  altri- 
ate»  or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  suhsistenee.  The 
imer  is,  indeed,  the  assumption  of  materialism ;  a 
l»iem  which  could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  phi- 
■opher,  if  only  it  actually  performed  what  it  pro* 
uaea.  Bat  how  any  aflection  from  without  can  me* 
iBBorphoae  itself  into  perception  or  will,  the  mate- 
•liaC  haa  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible 
I  he  found  it,  but  has  aggmvated  it  into  a  comfHre- 
ensible  abaurdity.  For,  grant  that  an  object  from 
ridiout  oould  act  upon  the  conscious  tdf,  as  on  a 
Miattbatantial  olgect;  yet  such  an  aflection  could 
ilj  cngmider  something  homogeneous  with  itself. 
bMion  oould  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no 
We  remove  one  sur&ce  but  to  meet  with 
We  can  but  divide  a  particle  into  particles ; 
id  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself  the  properties 
'tiM  material  universe.  Let  any  roilecting  mind 
alM  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the  evi- 
■lee  of  our  sensuous  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis 
•ft  in  any  given  perception  there  is  a  something 
hich  haa  been  communicated  to  it  by  an  impact  or 
I  imprrssinn  ab  extra.  In  the  first  place,  by  the 
ipaet  OD  the  peroipient  or  ens  repretentans.  not  the 
gect  iteeIC  but  only  its  action  or  effect,  will  pass 
to  the  same.  Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibra- 
into  the  metal  of  the  bell.  Now  in  our 
perception,  it  is  not  the  mere  power  or 
it  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itselC  which  is  imme^ 
ately  present  We  might,  indeed,  attempt  to  ex- 
am  thia  result  by  a  chain  of  deductUms  and  oohcIm- 
but  that,  first,  the  very  fiusulty  of  deducing 


id  concluding  would  equally  demand  an  explana- 
an;  and,  aeoondly,  that  there  exista,  in  Ikct,  no  such 
itannediatioa  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of 
lOM  and  cfiect  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  pro- 
net  of  a  syllogism,  which  is  present  to  ourconsdoua- 
BBL  Or  would  we  explain  this  supervention  c€  the 
tjact  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive  fiumlty  set  in 
lOtioD  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  traoaition,  into  the 
■apent,  of  the  oliyect  itself,  from  which  the  im- 
bIm  proceeded,  assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate 
nd  wlioUy  poasess  the  soul. 


"  And  like  a  Ood.  hj  iplritiMl  art. 

Be  sfi  in  all,  snd  all  in  every  part.** 

Cnfflqr. 

jid  how  came  the  pereepierU  here  7  And  what  is 
ecome  of  the  wonder-pressing  mattek,  that  was  to 
■rform  all  these  marvels  by  force  of  mere  figure, 
wghc,  and  motion  f  The  most  consistent  proceeding 
r  the  doy^matic  materialiat  is  to  foil  bock  into  the 
HDiBon  rank  q(  mmUand-bodyitt* ;  to  aflect  the  mya- 
nooa,  and  declare  the  whole  prooeas  a  revelation 
nca,  and  not  to  be  uttdertlood,  which  it  would  ba 


profone  to  examine  too  cloaely,  Datur  non  inteUigi- 
tur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  minicles,  and 
a  ftith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  phikao- 
pher  may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting 
himself  of  any  irreligious  tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  tei^t,  it 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  proaelytea 
to  the  propensity  so  common  among  men,  to  misteke 
distinct  images  for  clear  conceptions ;  and,  vice  versa, 
to  reject  aa  inconceivable  whatever  frcHU  ita  own  na- 
ture is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  aa  it  becomea 
intelligible,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to 
explain  thinkings  as  a  material  pheitomenon,  it  is 
necessary  to  refine  matter  into  a  mere  modification 
of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  function  of  appear- 
ing  and  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  hii  con- 
troversy with  Price !  He  stript  matter  of  all  ila  ma- 
terial propertiea;  substituted  spiritual  powers,  and 
When  we  expected  to  find  a  body,  behold !  we  had 
nothing  but  its  ghost!  the  apparition  of  a  defunct 
substance ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  becaose 
it  will  (if  God  grant  health  and  permissioo)  be  treat- 
ed of  at  large,  and  qrstematically,  in  a  work,  which 
I  have  many  years  been  preparing,  on  the  PaoDvo- 
Tiva  Logos  human  and  divine;  with,  and  aa  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentery  on  the  Goapel  of 
Sl  John.  To  make  myself  intelligible  aa  for  as  my 
present  subject  requires,  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly 
to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  demands  and  pre- 
supposes the  exlBtence  of  the  thoughts  and  iniagea 
to  be  aasodaied.  %  The  hypothesis  of  an  external 
world  exactly  correspondent  to  those  imagea  or  modi- 
fications of  our  own  being,  which  alone  (according 
to  this  system)  we  actually  behold,  is  aa  thorough 
idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inosmuch  as  it  equally  (per- 
haps, in  a  more  perfect  degree)  removes  all  reality 
and  immediateness  of  perception,  and  placea  us  in  a 
dream-world  of  phantoms  and  spectres,  the  inexpli- 
cable swarm  and  equivocal  generatioo  of  rootionB  in 
our  own  brains.  3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither  in- 
volves the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  neceasity, 
of  a  mechanism  and  comdequate  forces  in  the  per- 
cipient, which  at  the  more  than  magic  touch  of  the 
impulse  from  without,  is  to  create  anew  for  itself  die 
correspondent  object  The  formation  of  a  copy  is 
iwfsolved  by  the  mere  pre-existence  of  an  original ; 
the  oop3nst  of  Raphaers  Transfiguration  muat  repeat 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  process  of  Raphael.  It 
would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought  from  the  hnaga 
on  the  rethm,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of  light, 
if  thia  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  difll- 
culty.  We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin 
creed  of  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  bear,  that 
supported  the  elephant,  that  supported  the  world,  to 
the  tune  of**  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built'*  The 
sic  Deo  piaeihtm  eet  we  all  admit  as  the  sufl'icient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  soflkient 
reason;  but  an  answer  to  the  whence?  and  why! 
is  no  answer  to  the  how ;  which  alone  is  the  phy^ 
ologist's  concern.  It  is  a  mere  sophisma  pigrum,  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  puaiUanimity, 
which  lifts  up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  foiicy,  and 
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iM  to  &U  down  and  wonhip  it,  bm  m  wofk  of 
divine  wiedom,  an  andla  or  palladium  fallen  fiom 
heaTeo.  By  the  very  aanie  aigoment  the  ■upporten 
of  the  Ptolemaic  ayetem  might  have  rebuftd  ihe 
Newtonian,  and  pointing  to  the  aky  with  eeli^oom- 
piaoent  *  grin,  have  appealed  to  eomMon  tenee  whe- 
ther the  tun  did  not  move,  and  the  earth  stand  etill. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

powbls  ••  a  •eienoe  1  and  wbat  an  iu  eoodi- 
\1 — Oiocdano  Brano— Litcrarj  arietocracy,  or  tbo  tx- 
ktsoee  of  a  tacit  oompaet  aaKmg  tho  leanwd  ai  a  priviiefed 
Ofdor— The  avthor*a  oblifatioaa  to  the  Mystka— Tu  Emaii- 
nri  Kant— The  diflereoce  betweea  the  letter  and  the  epirit 
ef  Kant*e  writinsa,  and  a  Tiodicatioo  of  prudence  io  the 
twahiin  of  phihMophy— Piehte'e  attempt  to  complete  the 
eiitical  ■fiCem— ha  partial  wicceM  and  uliimate  Aifaire — 
Oblif  atiooB  to  ScheUioc ;  and,  amooc  Eoglieh  writera,  t« 
Saumares. 

After  I  had  anccenively  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Loeke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitx,  and  Hartley,  and  could 
find  in  neither  of  them  an  abiding  place  for  my  rea- 
aoo,  I  began  to  ask  myself^  is  a  system  of  philosophy, 
as  different  from  mere  lustory  and  historic  classifica- 
tioo,  posMblef  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary 
oooditioasf  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer 
the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that 
the  sole  practicable  employment  for  the  human  mind 
was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  classify.  But  I  soon 
lelt,  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against  this 
wilful  resignation  of  intellect;  and  as  soon  did  I  find, 
that  the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences,  and 
eleaied  of  all  inconsistencies,  was  not  less  impracti- 
cable, than  contra-natuniL  Assume,  in  its  full  extent, 
the  position,  nihil  in  taletfecfu  quod  non  priu$  in 
mn$a,  without  Leibnitz*s  qualifying  prater  ipsum  ia- 
UUtctum,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  by  Hartley  and  Condillac,  and  what  Hume 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession 
ooooeming  cause  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal 
and  crushing  force  to  all  thet  other  eleven  categori- 
cal forms,  and  the  logical  functions  corresponding  to 
them  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw  f  Or 
Mid  without  cement?  We  learn  all  things  indeed 
hjr  eceanen  of  experience ;  but  the  very  focts  so  learnt 
v  inwavd  on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  pre- 
in  order  to  vender  experience  itself  possible. 
Tin  itat  book  of  Locke's  Essays  (if  the  supposed 
ervor,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 
thing  of  straw;  an  absoidity,  which  no  man  ever 
did,  or,  indeed,  ever  ooold  believe)  is  formed  on  a 
Zd^tf^  ETtpo^rrrvsivvt  and  involves  the  cAd  mistake 
of  cum  hoc :  ergo  propter  hoe, 

Tho  term  Philosophy,  defines  itself  as  an  affection- 
ate  seeking  after  the  truth ;  but  Truth  is  the  correla- 
tive of  Being.  This  again  is  no  way  conceivable ; 
hut  by  assommg  as  a  postulate,  that  both  are,  ab 

*  **  And  coxeombe  Tanqoiih  Berkeley  with  a  grin.** — Papa. 

t  Videlicet ;  quantity,  quality,  rdatioo,  and  nxide,  each 
eonaieting  of  three  nibdiTiMons.  Vide  Kritik  der  reineu  Ver- 
ininft.  p.  98,  and  106.   Bee,  too,  the  jndidotu  remarks  in 
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initio^  Identical  and  eo4iiherant;  that 
and  being  are  redproeally  each  otbar'a  Satema  1 
prasumed  thatthiswaaapoBBibl0ooooepiioB(i.cAi 
it  involved  no  kigical  inconaonanea)  fioaa  the  kagi 
of  time  during  which  the  acfaotaatie  dafimiiaBflf  ii 
Supreme  Beings  as  actus  piuissimiia  sine  oUa  |al» 
tialitate,  was  rseeived  in  the  achoola  of  Tbsalm^ 
both  by  the  Pbntifican  and  the  Reformed  difiift 
The  eariy  study  of  Plato  and  Ploiinna,  with  the  a» 
mentaries  and  the  Thkologica  Platohica,  ef  *i 
illustrious   Florentine;  of  Procliv,  and 
Pletho;  and.  at  a  later  period,  of  the  «  De  I 
et  Innumerabili,**  and  ihe** Dela  omsa 
UNO."  of  the  philosopher  of  Nola.  who  ooiild 
a  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Fulke  Greville 
patrons,  and  whom  the  idolalen  of  Rome  bnnl  aa 
atheist  in  the  year  1660;  had  aH  oontriboted  tope- 
pare  my  mind  for  the  reception  and  welramhigof  Ai 
Cogito  quia  sum,  et  sum  quia  Cogito;  a  phikaophfrf 
seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  andn^ 
and  therefore,  presumptively,  the  most  natmiL 

Why  need  I  be  afraid  r  Say  rather  how daie  III 
ashamed  of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  Behaal 
Many,  indeed,  and  gross  were  his  deloaiooB;  ^ 
such  as  furnish  frequent  and  ample  occasion  for  im 
triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  ignorant  sl» 
maker,  who  had  dared  to  think  for  himselC  BH 
while  we  remember  that  these  delusions  warn  saA 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  his  otter  vrant  of  aHifr 
tellectual  discipline,  and  from  his  ignomnce  of  laiiiiiri 
psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  defect 
he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theokgiaB 
of  his  age.  Neither  with  books,  nor  with  boil- 
learned  men,  was  he  conversant  A  meek  and  diy 
qnietist,  his  intellectual  powera  were  never  sCbi» 
lated  into  feverous  energy  by  crowds  of  proaelyta^C 
by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob  Bkhmbiwm 
an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  seuM,  as  not  merslydi^ 
tinguished,  but  os  contra-distinguished,  from  a  ianBti& 
While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  ofaaervaliam 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  ContineBt,  let  ae 
be  permitted  to  premise,  that  I  might  have  trancribii 
the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  whidk 
were  wriuen  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  WM 
given  to  the  worU ;  and  that  I  prefer  another^  worfi 
to  my  own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  pa^ 
licatkm,  but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  syaipe%t 
in  a  case  where  coincidence  only  was  pnasihie. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiatoiy  ofphihM' 
phy,  during  the  two  or  three  last  centoriea,  iinait 
but  admit,  that  there  appears  to  have  eiiated  a  SHt 
of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among  the  leamed»nott» 
pess  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative  scioaea 
The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  hM 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  ezeept 
within  this  limit;  and  iv>t  a  single  stride  beyend  it 
has  ever  been  ventured  without  bringing  obbqvyoi 
the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of  genius  amsog  At 
learned  cJass,  who  actually  did  ovetatep  this  boov^ 
ary,  aniiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  it 
done.  Therefore,  tho  true  depth  of  adence,  and  the 
penetration  to  the  inmost  centre,  from  which  all  At 
lines  of  knowledge  diverge,  to  their  ever  distant  d^ 
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■bandonsd  to  the  illitMBte,  and  the 
Diiple,  whoB  niHlilled  yearning,  and  an  ariginal 
ibattieney  of  ipirit,  bad  arged  to  the  iiiTeatigatioo  of 
te  mdwelling  and  living  ground  oT  all  thingt. 
FheM,  then,  beeaoM  their  namea  bad  never  been 
BuroUed  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  peraecuted 
bf  the  registered  liveiy>men  as  interlopers  on  their 
lights  and  privilegea.  All,  without  distinction,  were 
branded  as  ftnatics  and  phantasts;  not  only  those 
irhose  wild  and  exorbitant  imaginations  had  actually 
engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque  phan- 
taSBM,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most 
part,  poor  copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  in- 
ipintioa;  but  the  truly  inspired  likewise,  the  origin- 
ils  themeelvcs !  And  this  for  no  other  reason  but 
baoaose  they  were  the  unlearned  men  of  humble  and 
ifasenre  occupations.  When,  and  fiom  whom  among 
Ihe  litemti  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  di- 
vine  doxology  repeated,  **  I  thank  thee,  O  Father ! 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth !  because  thou  hast  hid 
ttiese  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
tealed  them  unto  babes  V*  No !  the  haughty  priests 
of  karaing  not  only  banished  fhnn  the  schools  and 
BMUlB  of  science  all  who  had  dared  draw  living  wa- 
ins from  the/oufiAuR,  but  drove  them  out  of  the  veiy 
temple,  which,  mean  time,  **  bmyer»  and  mUert,  and 
jmneif^katngera**  were  suflered  to  make  '*a  den  of 


»» 


And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  sub- 
Hinfinl  ground  for  diis  contemptuous  pride  in  those 
liienti,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by 
Ihatr  acorn  of  Bbbmbn.  De  Thotras,  Geokob  Fox, 
ftc;  unless  it  be,  that  they  could  write  ortogrephical- 
\ft  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  ftshions  of  au- 
Ihovriiip  almost  literally  at  their  finger' §  end»^  while 
the  latter,  in  simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words 
inmediate  echoes  of  their  feelings.  Hence  the  fre- 
i|ueney  of  those  phrases  among  them,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 
H  for  instance,  **  it  mu  ddivered  unto  me,"  **  I  ttrooe 
ao<  f^  tpeak**  **Imnd,  IwiUbe  eUeni,"  **iuitheword 
Biff  tn  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire"  **  and  I  could  not 
fmhear"  Hence,  too,  the  unwillingness  to  give  of- 
ftnee ;  hence  the  foresight,  and  the  dread  of  the  cla- 
MoiB  which  would  be  raised  against  them,  so  fre- 
quently avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
eipieased,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only 
book  with  which  they  were  fomiliar.  **  Woe  \m  me 
that  I  am  become  a  man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  oon- 
lantion  —  I  love  peace :  the  souls  oi  men  are  dear 
mtD  me :  yet  beosuse  I  seek  for  light,  every  one  of 
Iham  doth  curse  me  T'  O !  it  requires  deeper  feeling, 
ind  a  stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of 
llioae  to  whom  reasoning  and  fluent  expression  have 
been  as  a  trade  learnt  in  boyhood,  to  conceive  Miih 
what  ndght,  with  what  inward  ttrivinge  and  conimo- 
IMN,  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth  takes 
puBstssiim  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His 
meditations  are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the 
eternal,  or  the  everlasting ;  for  "  tA«  world  i$  not  hit 
friend,  nor  the  world'e  law,"  Need  we  then  be  sur^ 
prised,  that  under  an  excitement  at  onoe  so  strong 


and  so  unusual,  the  man*s  body  should  eympatfaui 
with  the  struggles  of  his  mind ;  or  that  he  dionU  m 
times  be  so  for  deluded  as  to  mistake  the  tUBoUoMH 
sensations  of  his  nerves,  and  the  coexisting  speetna 
of  his  fiuicy,  as  parts  or  symbob  of  the  truths  whidi 
were  opening  on  him  f  It  has  indeed  been  ptoosihlf 
observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writingB  of 
these  ignorant  mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with 
him  a  spirit  and  judgment  superior  to  that  of  the 
writers  themselves : 

"  And  what  he  brinn,  whst  oeedf  heelnwhsre  mnk  V* 

Permiitt  Rtembud, 

— A  sophism,  which,  I  fully  agree  with  Warborton, 
is  unworthy  of  Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  the 
awful  person,  in  whose  mouth  he  has  plaeed  itf  One 
assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  suggested  by  ny 
own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  honan 
understanding,  and  nature  of  man,  which  wonld  have 
a  for  jiister  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if 
in  the  whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  fonnd  aa 
much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect  as  burst  fortii  io 
many  a  simple  page  of  Gboeob  Fox,  Jacob  Bximiv* 
and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator,  the  pious  aad 
fervid  WiujAX  Law. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  which  I  cherish'  towaiAp 
these  men  has  caused  roe  to  digress  further  then  1 
had  foreseen  or  proposed ;  but  to  have  passed  tbaas 
over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  ray  liteiaiy  fife  ami 
opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  denial 
of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  wrii* 
ings  of  these  mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  pnh 
vent  my  mind  from  being  imprisoned  vritbin  the  oof- 
line  of  any  single  dogmatic  system.  They  confribnted 
to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head;  gaye  me  an  k>* 
distinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentinient,  diaC 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  rrflectite  focuhy  parloek 
of  DEATH,  and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  tpvi^ 
in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled 
from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not  yet  penetratedr  if 
they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter.  If 
they  were  too  often  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me 
by  day,  yet  they  were  always  a  pillarof  fire  throogh- 
out  the  night,  during  my  wanderings  dirough  the 
wildemees  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to  skirt,  willwot 
crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  imbehef.  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  iiT»> 
ligious  Pantheism.  I  well  know.  The  ETnoaof 
Spinoza  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  instance.  But,  at  no 
time  could  I  believe,  that  in  ittdf,  and  etaenOdhf,  it 
is  incompatible  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed; 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  oon- 
trary.  The  writings  of  the  illustriods  sage  of  KflD* 
igsherg,  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Phihisophy,  mope 
than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigorated  and  diaei* 
plined  my  understanding.  The  originality,  die  depths 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novel^  and 
subtlety,  yet  solidity  and  importance,  of  the  disline- 
tions ;  the  adamantine  chain  of  the  logic ;  and,  I  vrill 
venture  to  add,  (paradox  as  it  will  appear  to  tboaa 
who  have  taken  their  notion  of  EImanitel  Kant,  final 
Reviewers  and  Frenchmen,)  the  cUamen  hmI  «is> 
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denoe  of  the  <*  Critiquk  of  tbk  Puke  Rbaion  ;' 

tfa*  *■  JUDQMINT  ;**  of  the  *■  MCTArHTIICAL 

or  Natural  PmLOfloPHT,"  and  of  hit  **  Rkuoion 
wmuN  THi  BOimiM  OF  PuRK  RcASOif,*'  took  poatM- 
noo  of  me  M  with  m  giant*k  band.  After  fifteen  jrean 
ftmiltarity  with  them,  I  still  read  theae  and  all  his 
odier  productions  with  undhninished  delight 'and  in- 
creasing admiration.  The  few  passages  that  rsnwin- 
9A  obscure  to  me,  after  due  eflbrls  of  thought,  (as  the 
chapter  on  original  apperception,)  and  the  apparent 
cootradictions  which  occur,  I  soon  found  were  hints 
and  insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kakt  either 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  con- 
sidered as  connstently  left  behind  in  a  pure  analysis, 
not  of  human  nature  in  tolo,  but  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellact  alone.  Here,  therefore,  he  was  constrained  to 
oonimence  at  the  point  o€  reJUetuM^  or  natural  coo- 
sdoosness:  while  in  his  moraf  S3rslem  he  was  permit 
ted  to  afsuroe  a  higher  ground  (the  autonomy  of  the 
will)  as  a  postitlati  dedudUe  from  the  uncondi- 
tioiial  command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience. 
He  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  peiaecution  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  that  stmnge 
compound  of  lawless  debauchery,  and  priest-ridden 
sapentition ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  little  in- 
itiation, in  hie  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes 
and  hair-breadth  eacapea  of  Wolf  The  expulsion  of 
the  fiist  among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to 
complete  his  system,  from  the  university  of  Jena,  with 
the  confiscation  and  prohibition  of  the  obnoxioos  work, 
by  the  joint  eflbrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony  and  Hano- 
ver, supplied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable 
old  man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  his  own  declarations,  I  could  never  believe  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  have  meant  no  more  by  his 
i^^NMiefuifi,  or  TuNO  in  Itself,  than  his  mere  words 
•zpiesB ;  or,  that  in  his  own  conception  he  confined 
the  whole  fHattic  power  to  the  fiirros  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  mater  iate  of  our 
sensations,  a  matter  without  form,  which  is  doubtless 
incaiiceivable.  I  entertained  doubts  likewise,  whe- 
ther, in  bis  own  mind,  he  even  laid  all  the  stress, 
nrfudi  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  moml  postulates. 

An  IDEA,  in  the  higheal  sense  of  that  word,  cannot 
be  conveyed  but  by  a  eymbol ;  and,  except  in  geome- 
tiy,  all  S3rmbols  of  necessity  involve  an  apparent  con- 
tndiction.  ^Anist  ZvWroifcv:  and  for  those  who 
oonkl  not  pierce  through  this  symbolical  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  inteixled.  Questions  which  can- 
not be  fuUy  answersd  without  exposing  the  respond- 
ent to  personal  danger,  are  not  entitled  to  a  foir  an- 
;  and  ]ret  to  say  this  openly,  would  in  many 
furnish  the  very  advantage  which  the  adver- 
aaiy  is  insidioasly  seeking  after.  Veracity  does  not 
consist  in  tajfing,  but  in  the  intention  of  owimiintcol- 
ing  truth ;  and  the  philosopher  who  cannot  utter  the 
whole  truth  without  conveying  falsehood,  and  at  the 
sane  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  pas- 
sions, is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mytki- 
eaUjf  or  equivocally.  When  Kant,  therefore,  was  im- 
pottnned  to  settle  the  disputes  of  his  commentators 


himself,  by  declaring  what  he  meant,  how  eo 
decline  the  honors  of  manyi&om  with  leas  i 
than  by  simply  replying,  **  I  meant  what  I  sas 
at  the  age  of  near  four  score.  I  have  sonelhio 
and  more  important  to  do,  than  to  write  a  cm 
aiy  on  my  own  worits." 

FicHTE*8  Wissenachaftslehre,  or  Lore  of  V 
Science,  was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  ard 
by  commencing  with  an  art,  instead  of  a  Iking 
fiance,  Fichte  assuredly  gave  the  first  mortal  I 
Spinozisro.  as  taught  by  Spinooa  himaelf;  ai 
plied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical, 
a  metaphyfique  truly  systematic:  (i.  e.  hav 
spring  and  principle  within  itself.)  Bat  this 
mental  idea  he  overbuilt  with  a  heavy  mass  o 
notions,  and  psychological  acts  of  arbitrary  lel 
Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crude  egoi 
a  boastful  and  hyperstoic  hootility  lo  Nature, 
less,  godless,  and  altogether  unholy :  while  h 
gitm  consisted  in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  ORi 
DiNANS,  which  we  were  permiUed  exoleriet 
(jod ;  and  his  tthice  in  an  ascetic,  and  almoat 
ish  mortification  of  the  natural  paasioaa  and  de 

In  Schelling's  "  NATUR*PHiijoaopH»,**  ai 
**  System  des  transcenoentalxn  Idkauh 
first  found  a  genial  coincidence  with  much  tha 
toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful 
what  I  had  yet  to  do. 


*  The  followinf  barleMiae  on  Uie  Fiohlcaa  Psommb 
perhsps.  he  ftmucioff  to  the  few  who  have  iladicd  lbs  t 
and  to  thope  who  are  anacqaaiBlnd  with  it.  na  j  eoi 
tolerable  a  Kkenen  of  Fichte'i  idealiasB  as  can  be  c 
from  aa  avowed  earicatoie. 

The  eatefforical  imperative,  or  the  anauneiatioB  of  ti 
Teutonic  God.  ErQENKAIIlAN:  a  diihrranhis  ( 
Qnerkope  Von  KluktlUk,  Gramoiarian,  sad  Bakvs 
Ojmnaeio.**** 

Ea !  Dei  rieei  fsrant,  Ipee  Divot, 

(Speak  Emelitk,  Pritnd!)  the  God  InpsralivB^ 

Here  on  this  roarket-cnMi  aloud  I  cry : 

I.I.I!!  ittelfl! 

The  form  and  the  mbetanee,  the  what  aad  ths  wftc 

The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  aad  Iha  kill 

The  iniide  and  oattide.  the  earth  aod  the  aky, 

I.  rou,  and  he.  and  he,  700  and  I, 

All  Muli  and  all  hodiea  are  I  ilwlf  I ! 

All  I  itielf  1 ! 

(Foob.  a  trace  with  this  slsftlii«  U 
All  mr  I !  all  mj  I ! 
He*a  a  heretic  doc  who  hot  adds  Betty  Maitiai 

Thui  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  toos : 

In  robe  of  itiffiMt  euto,  that  wofTd  at  beaotr* 

A  prononn-verb  imperative  he  riwyie— 

Then  •ubitantive  and  ploral-nnsQlar  tro«B» 

He  thus  vpake  on  :  Behold  m  1  alooe 

(For  ethica  boaat  a  irntax  of  their  own) 

Or  if  in  re,  yet  aa  I  doth  depute  je. 

In  O !  1,  70U.  the  vocative  of  doty  ! 

I  of  the  world**  whole  Lexicon  the  root ! 

Of  the  whole  aniverae  of  touch,  aoood,  sight* 

The  venitive  and  ablative  to  boot : 

The  aeeuaative  of  wrong,  the  nom*oalive  of  right 

And  in  all  caeea  the  case  abeolale ! 

Belf  conatroed,  I  all  other  mooda  daehaa : 

Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  as ; 

Tet  aa  a  raper-poitulate  of  mioa, 

Uneonetrued  anteeedeoce  1  aaaign 

To  X,  Y,  Z,  the  God  w&uUToa ! 
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I  kave  intndnoed  duf  ftstement  ai  appropriate  lo 
dM  aarratiTe  nature  of  thia  tketch ;  yet  father  in 
ufaiimi  to  tfao  work  which  I  have  announced  in  a 
fwcmding  page,  than  to  my  preaent  rotqect  Itwoald 
ba  bat  a  mere  actof  jmiioe  to  myaelf,  were  I  to  warn 
■y  future  Teaden,tfaat  an  idantityof  thought,  or  even 
■nlarity  of  phraie  will  not  be  at  all  timet  a  certain 
fioof  that  the  pa«age  ha*  been  borrowed  from  Schel* 
or  that  the  conoeptioiM  were  originally  learnt 
him.  In  thin  imtance,  ai  in  the  dramatic  lec- 
of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
ftom  the  tame  motive  of  wlMelence  against  the 
c&aige  of  plagiarism,  many  of  the  most  striking  re- 
WiWanrf  indeed,  all  the  main  and  fundamental 
iiaaa,  were  born  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 
bad  ever  seen  a  single  page  of  the  German  Philoso- 
plvr;  and  I  might  indeed,  affirm  with  truth,  be< 
hn  die  mora  important  works  of  Schelling  bad  been 
or  at  least  made  public.  Not  is  this  coin- 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  We  had  studied 
ii  the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  same 
irepaiatory  philosophy,  namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ; 
wa  had  both  equal  obligation  to  the  polar  logic 
Md  dynamic  phikaophy  of  Giordano  Bruno;  and 
%hi4^'"g  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
avowed  that  same  afiecticmate  reverence  for  the  la- 
tw  of  Behmen,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  bad  form- 
ad  at  a  much  eariier  period.  The  coincidence  of 
BcBBLUifO*8  system  with  certain  general  ideas  of 
Bshmen,  be  declares  to  have  been  wtert  coincidence ; 
while  my  obligationB  have  been  more  direct  /fe 
iMda  give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy; 
nhile  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid 
that  I  ahoold  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a 
livaliy  with  Schkluno  for  the  honors  so  unequivo* 
CiUy  hib  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  ge- 
Jlina,  but  aa  the  /ounder  of  the  Philosopht  of  Na- 
tints,  and  as  the  most  successful  taiprorer  of  the  Dy- 
l^mie  System,*  which,  begun  by  Bruno,  was  re-in- 


•It 


lU  b*  SB  act  of  hit h  and  aknoat  eriminal  injoatiea 
ov«r  ia  aleaoe  the  Dame  of  Mr.  tUekard  Smntsrei, 
%  fautkiaian  eqoaUy  wall  knowa  ai  a  nedieal  roan  and  ai  a 
(Mlanlhropiat,  Irat  who  doroandf  notice  oo  Uie  present  occa- 
^A  m»  the  author  of  **  A  new  Sivtem   of  Phfiiolotr."  in 
tv»  TolanMe  oeiaTO,  iwblifhed  1797 ;  and  in  1819,  of  "  An 
CSsaBrinntion  of  the  natural  and  artificial  Sjstema  of  Philo«o- 
^Ikf  which  now  prerail,'*  in  cme  Tolnme  oetavo,  entitkNl, 
Prinetplee  of  phynnlofiral  and  phjriieal   wience.** 
latter  work  ii  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  itjrln  or 
It ;  and  there  la  a  sreeter  neouaitj  of  diatiniruiiih- 
^«  the  prineiples  of  the  auihor'i  philneophf  firom  his  conjee- 
Ines  eoocnming  color,  the  atmoepberie  matter,  eometv,  &e.. 
vfa&eh,  whether  juat  or  erroneouf,  are  by  no  meant  nfC4>narr 
of  that  philoenphf .    Tet  even  hi  thia  dppwrt- 
of  thii  Tnlnroe,  whieh  I  refard  as  eomparatirelr  the  in- 
work,  the  raaaonlnfi  bj  which  Mr.  Saumarex  invali- 
the  imroanence  of  an  infinite  power  in  any  finite  luh- 
are  the  oflitirins  of  no  common    mind;   and  the 
It  no  the  expanribtlity  of  the  air  ia  at  leut  planvible 
sad  hisfaly  imreoiom.    But  the  merit,  which  will  aeeure  both 
lo  the  book  and  to  the  writer  a  high  and  honorable  name 
with  pooterity,  oonaisii  in  the  roaitorly  foree  of  reaaooinc.  and 
Ihs  cupiuMoeai  of  induetioii.  with  which  be  haa  aanlled.  and 
(ia  aiy  opinion)  •obvertad  the  tyranny  of  the  meehanie  aya- 
tsaa  ia  phyaidogy ;  ealabttfhed  not  only  the  eiisleoee  of  final 
hot  their  neeearity  and  efBeieney  in  erery  ayatem  that 
the  aams  of  philosophleal ;  aod  siAstitBtkiff  lilb  and 


troduced  (in  a  more  philosophical  form,  and  freed 
fiom  all  its  impurities  and  visionary  accompanhnenia) 
by  Kant;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessaiy 
growth  of  his  own  system.  Kant's  followers,  how> 
ever,  on  whom  (for  the  greater  part)  their  mastar^a 
doak  had  fallen,  without,  or  with  a  very  scan^  poiw 
tion  of,  his  spiriU  had  adopted  his  dynamic  idess  ooif 
as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  ex* 
ception  of  one  or  two  ftindaroental  ideas,  which  can- 
not be  withheld  from  Fichte,  to  Scheluno  we  owe 
the  completion,  and  the  most  important  victories,  of 
this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be  hap* 
piness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  render 
ing  the  tyvtem  itself  intelligible  to  my  ooimtrymoit 
and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  sub* 
jectB  for  tlie  moat  important  of  purposes.  Whether  a 
work  is  the  offipring  of  a  man's  own  spirit,  and  fkm 
product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discovered  hf 
those  who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  bettai 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates.  For  readan 
in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be  fotmd  in  this,  or 
any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  eoinddea 
with,  the  doctrines  of  my  (j^rman  predecessor,  though 
contemporary,  be  wholly  at^buted  to  him :  providedt 
that  the  absence  of  distinct  references  to  his  book% 
which  I  could  not  at  all  times  make  with  truth  as  do* 
signating  citations  or  thotights  actually  deriwed  fion 
bun,  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  afler  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment, be  superfluous,  be  not.  charged  oo  ma 
as  an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  |dagiai>> 
ism.  I  have  not  indeed  (eheu!  res  aagusta  doni!) 
been  hitherto  able  to  procure  more  than  two  of  hia 
books,  viz:  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  TracH^ 
and  his  System  of  Transcendentel  Idealism ;  to  whicfa» 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fiehta» 
the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  paiBfuUy  iiif* 
congruous  with  the  principles,  and  which  (widi  the 
usual  allowance  afibrded  to  an  antithesis)  disphsyed 
the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  love. 
1  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist:  I  care  not 
from  whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  suppooed  to  proceed* 
if  only  the  words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  **  Albeit, 
I  must  confess  to  be  hali'  in  doubt,  whether  I  should 
bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so  contrary  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  the  worid  so  potent  in  nnoat  men*a 
hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded 
or  not  to  be  understood.**  —  Mit^TON:  Reaaon  qf 
Church  GovemmenL 


profresiive  power,  for  the  contradictory  inert  /are*,  has  a 
right  to  be  known  and  rrroembered  aa  the  firrt  inalaorator  of 
the  dynamic  phil<Mnphy  in  Enfland.  The  author*!  views,  ss 
far  ai  conoeme  himaeir,  are  unborrowed  and  completely  Ms 
own,  aa  he  neither  pomeaMd,  nor  do  hia  wriUofa  diiooTsr, 
the  leaat  acquaintance  with  the  worka  of  Kant,  ia  which  the 
fferau  of  philowipity  exist,  and  hit  voluroea  were  pubKihed 
many  years  before  ihe  full  deTelopment  of  these  germa  by 
Schelling.  Mr.  Saumares's  detection  of  the  Branonisa  aya- 
tem was  no  light  or  ordinary  service  at  the  tinte ;  and  I 
scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any  subject  a  eonfotatioa 
so  thoroughly  satiaractory.  it  is  sufficient  at  thia  tioM  to  havs 
stated  the  fact;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  1  have 
already  announced  on  the  Logos.  I  have  eahibitad  ia  detail 
the  merits  of  this  writer  and  genuine  philosopher  who  need- 
ed only  have  taken  his  foondAtinns  somewhat  deepat  sad 
wider  to  have  aupeiaeded  a  eonsiderable  part  of  my  Isbon. 
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And  to  oonclude  the  mitgect  of  dtatioiu  with  a 
duller  of  citatioiw,  which,  tm  taken  from  books  not 
in  oominoa  um,  nay  oootribute  to  the  reader's  amuee- 
ment,  ub  a  voluntary  befinre  a  wnnoo. 

•*  Dolet  mihi  quidem  deliciii  Uteramm  ineecatoi 
mbito  jam  hominei  ;adeo  eise.  pratertim  dui  Christ- 
^iMM  te  profitentar,  et  legeie  nisi  qood  ad  delectation- 
Mn  iacit.  tustineant  nihil :  unde  et  diaciplino  severio- 
lei  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  pronus  etiam  a  doctie 
negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propoeitura  ■tudiorum, 
md  mature  oorrigitur,  tam  magnum  rebus  incom- 
modom  debit,  quam  dedit  Barberies  olim.  Pertinax 
lea  Barberies  est,  fateor:  sed  minus  potest  tamen, 
quam  ilia  mollilies  et  pernuua  prudentia  litemrum, 
qiMB  si  raKone  caret,  sapientia  virtutisque  specie 
nortales  misere  circumducit  Suocedet  igiiur,  ut 
arbitror,  baud  ita  multo  post,  pro  rusticana  seculi 
Bostii  ruditale  captatrix  ilia  commumloquentia  robur 
animi  virilis  omne.  omnem  virtutem  masculam  profli- 
gatora,  nisi  cavetur.'* 

Simon  Getnaus,  candido  lectori,  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  translation  of  Plato,  by  Marulius  Ficinus. 
Logduni,  1557.  A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has 
been  in  fulfilment  from  the  year  1680  to  the  present, 
1815.  N.  B.  By  **  penuasa  prudentia,"  Gryncus 
tteans  self-com|dacent  ooeuiioa  sense  as  opposed  to 
icience  and  philosophic  reason. 

**  Est  meditts  ordo  et  velut  equestris  Ingenioram 
qnidem  sagacium  et  rebus  humanis  oommodOTum, 
Don  tamen  in  priroam  magnitudinem  patentium. 
Eorum  hominum,  ut  ita  dicam,  n^jor  annooa  est 
Sedulnm  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuesoere  labori, 
•C  imagine  pradentiB  et  modestiip  tegere  angustiores 
partes  captus  dum  exercitationem  et  usum,  quo  isti 
in  civilibus  rebus  pollent,  pro  nature  et  magnitudine 

ingenii  plerique  aocipiunt" Barclau  AaaiNU, 

p.  71. 

-  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  forced  to 
leave  such  methods  pf  curing  as  themselves  know  to 
be  fittest,  and,  being  overruled  by  the  sick  man's 
ifflpatienoe,  are  fain  to  try  the  best  they  can ;  in  like 
sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  the 
preeent  age,  full  of  tongue  and  week  of  brain,  behold 
we  would  (if  ow  aubject  perwuttad  t'O  yieki  to  the 
■Cream  thereof  That  way  we  would  be  contented 
lo  prove  our  thesis,  which,  being  the  worse  in  itself, 
notwithstanding,  is  now,  by  reason  of  common  im- 
becility, the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked." 

HooKia. 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the 
controversial  age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust 
discipline  of  the  scholastic  logic,  pardonably  may  a 
writer  of  the  preeent  times  anticipate  a  scanty  audi- 
•nee  for  abstrueest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  conmiunicated  nor  received  without  eflbrt  of 
thought,  as  well  as  patience  of  attention. 

"  Chs  s'lo  noo  sno  al  salenlar  da*  poali. 
Par  eh*  .Mutni  Btalla  a  noi  predomiDi, 
E*l  Sonaaro  s*l  eailron  ri  liaa  eoacianti 
n  tampo  d*  Apolcio  pie  aoo  n  DooiiDi : 
Cha  aa  aliora  as  aol  Hoora  aennbrava  na  Asina^ 
Malla  Asiai  a  auai  di  raweaibran  Hoomiiu  !*' 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  ehaplar  of  digicnioa  aad  aaeedoCas,  as  aa 
eadiof  that  oo  tha  aatara  aad 
plaatic  powar— On  padanlnr  and 
vloa  to  jvaot  aatbon  laapaeCUur  pablieatii 
aneedota*  of  tha  aothor**  litwary  lifo,  aad  tba 
hit  opinion!  in  religion  and  politicSL 
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.  1. 1. 10. 


**  EsEMPLAsna  The  word  i$  neiim 
have  I  met  with  it  elmwhere.**  Neither  have  I!  I 
constructed  it  myself  from  the  Greek  word  asm 
vXarrcfv,  i.  e.  to  shape  into  one ;  becaoea,  havimis 
convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my 
prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  nsnal 
of  the  word  imagination.  **  But  ikie  is 
Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  1  am  not  misiafonMi 
pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitaUs  H 
the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  ef  Iks 
market  would  be  in  the  schoc4s  as  ptdantie,  thiM||k 
it  might  not  be  reprobated  by  that  name^  as  theli» 
guage  of  the  schools  in  the  market  The  mere  BMof 
the  world,  who  insists  diet  no  other  terms  bnt  sack  ■ 
occur  in  common  conversation  shoold  be  eopkyri 
in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and,  with  no  greater  fi^ 
cision,  is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letten,  wtak 
either  over-rating  the  acquirements  of  his  aodilonk 
or  misled  by  his  own  fomiliarity  with  teduucel  « 
scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table  wtk 
his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratoty;  tfm 
though  the  latter  pedant,  instead  of  deairing  his  wifc 
to  siolDe  the  tea^  should  bid  her  add  to  ttie  qo^iA  saC 
of  thea  sinensis  Uie  oxyd  of  bjrdrogen  satnratad  fridi 
caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and  in  truth, 
what  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lobby,  both  wmeU  pgaalfy  tf 
the  $hop,  ytt  the  odour  from  the  Russian  binding  cf 
good  old  authentic-looking  folios  and  qoarlos,  is  IsB 
aniio]ring  than  the  steams  from  the  tavern  or  bagnia 
Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar  shonkl  l» 
tray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditiancd  niod 
would  more  eesily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  foa  inak 
of  learned  vanity,  than  the  eane  eulotterie  ef  a  eoDr 
temptuous  ignorance,  that  assumes  a  merit  from  mt 
tilation  in  the  self-consoling  sneer  at  the  ponqKni 
incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  leieon  of  philosophic  discipline  is  towtan 
the  student's  attention  from  the  degmces  of  thingit 
which  alone  form  the  vocabulary  of  common  liii^ 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind,  abstracted  from  degrm. 
Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be  sCaitlsd 
at  disquisitions  on  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and  fixifals 
light  In  such  diacourw,  the  instructor  has  no  edM 
alternative  than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new 
meanings,  (the  plan  adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zocmmh 
mia,)  or  to  introduce  new  terms,  alter  the  example  of 
linnieus,  and'  the  framers  of  the  present  chsiifil 
nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefab 
able,  were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  tw»> 
fold  exertion  oC  thought  in  one  and  the  same  aoL 
For  the  reader  (or  hearer)  is  required  not  only  ti  loMi 
and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition,  hut  to  anlesiit 
and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual  bmb* 
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iBf ;  a  &r  more  dUBealt  and  perplexiiig  taik,  and  for 
whkh  the  mere  temUoMei  of  eschewing  pedantry 

to  me  an  inadequate  oompemation.    Where, 

it  ie  in  oar  power  to  reisall  an  appropriate 

had,  without  raiiicient  reaaon,  become 

..  it  ii  douhtlem  a  lesi  evil  to  restore  than  to 
Tliaa,  to  eiprem  in  one  word  all  that 
apperlaina  to  the  perception  considered  as  passive, 
aad  meielf  recipient,  I  have  adopted  ftoyi  our  elder 
dassica  the  word  mtuumu;  because  iennud  is  not  at 
pwMiH  used  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a 
msraf  dktinction,  while  wennihot  and  MtnnhU  would 
aaeh  convey  a  different  meaning.  Thus,  too,  I  have 
ftOowed  Hooker,  Sanderson,  Milton,  dw.  in  desig- 
laliiig  the  hmmediaientu  of  any  art  or  object  of 
knowledge  by  the  word  intrntiant  used  sometimes 
■tyy lively,  sometimes  objectively,  even  as  we  use 
Aa  word  thought;  now  as  tht  thought,  or  act  of 
ttiaking,  and  now  as  a  thought,  or  the  object  of  our 
idleetion :  and  we  do  this  without  confusion  or  ob> 
wtmntf.  The  very  words  objective  and  Mubjeetive^ 
ef  aueh  constant  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  yon, 
I  have  ventured  to  re-introduco,  because  I  could  not 
la  briefly,  or  conveniently,  by  any  more  &miliar 
terms,  distinguish  the  pen^pere  from  the  percipi. 
Lmlly,  I  have  cautiously  discriminated  the  terms, 
Iha  EKA90N,  and  the  undbr8tandino,  encouraged 
aad  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  our  genuine  divines 
ad  pUhiaopheri,  before  the  revolution : 


-"both  life,  and 


Tamer,  ssd  muUrBtandimg  :  whence  the  sool 
Jtauwfi  neehrcs,  and  rtesen  b  ber  bmg, 
Dieemrmiee  or  iniuitive,    DiaooorM* 
b  oAotI  yoor'i,  the  latter  moat  ia  our'a, 
Dillsriac  bat  ia  itgrte^  ia  ftmd  tho  MBe.*' 

ParediM  Lett,  Book  V. 

1  say,  that  I  was  emjlrmed  by  authority  so  venera* 
ble;  for  I  had  previous  and  higher  motives  in  my 
own  conviction  of  the  importance,  nay,  of  the  neces- 
titf  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  indispensable  oon- 
tflioii  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculation  in 
metaphysioB,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish  this 
dJMifiction  was  one  main  object  of  Tub  Friend  ;  if 
even  in  a  biogmphy  of  my  own  literary  life  I  ran 
with  propriety  refer  to  a  work  which  was  printed 
rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  hod 
been  well  for  the  unfortunate  author  if  it  had  re- 
mained in  manuscript!  I  have  even  at  this  time 
hitter  cause  for  remembering  that  which  a  number 
of  my  aobacribers  have  but  a  trifling  motive  for  for- 
fottinf .  This  efTosion  might  have  been  spared ;  but  1 
wooU  fiun  flatter  myself  that  the  reader  virill  be  less 
awfere  than  an  oriental  professor  of  the  bastinado, 
ymbo,  during  an  attempt  to  extort  per  argumentom 
bacolinnm  a  full  confession  from  a  culprit,  intemlp^ 
cd  his  outciy  of  pain  by  reminding  him  that  it  was 

*  Bat  fhr  aundry  aoCaa  on  Sbakapaara,  Ite.  which  hava 
foDaa  ia  nir  way,  1  sbonld  have  daemed  it  nnoaeaMarr  to 
tbat  iueemrM  here,  or  abewbera,  does  not  mean 
ire  «#v  call  diacoorMng :  bat  the  Useurtien  of  tha 
the  proeaaaaa  of  ganaraltsation  and  aubiumptioo,  of 
deductioB  aad  coochwioo.  Thoapbikiaopby  baa  Af CAerta  bean 
iieemwH,  wbila  Gaooiatnr  ia  eimeve  and  eaaestiol/y,  in- 


**  a  mere  digrettion  !"  AH  this  noise,  sir,  is  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  Qtmrfom! 
Ak!  JnU  (replied  the  suflbrer)  UiatKe  aioft  pertuHiU 
reply  in  nature  to  your  iiowe. 

An  noprudent  man,  of  common  goodness  of  heart* 
cannot  but  virish  to  turn  even  his  imprudences  to  ibm 
benefit  of  others,  as  for  as  this  is  possible.  IC  there- 
fore, any  one  of  the  readers  of  this  semi-narrative 
should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical  work,  I 
wsm  him,  in  the  fiist  place,  against  trusting  in  the 
number  of  names  on  his  subscription  list.  For  he 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  names  were  put  down  by 
suflicient  authority ;  or  should  that  be  ascertained,  it 
still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they  were  not 
extorted  by  some  over^ealous  inend*s  impOTtonity ; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name 
merely  from  want  of  courage  to  amwer  no !  and  witl| 
the  intention  of  dropping  the  work  as  soon  as  ] 
One  gentleman  procured  me  nearly  a  hundred 
for  Tub  Fbibnd,  and  not  only  took  frequent  qpporta* 
nity  to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass,  but 
Isbored  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of 
the  obligation  I  was  under  to  the  subscribers ;  for  (aa 
he  very  pertinently  admonished  me)  **fifty4wo  Ml' 
lingM  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one 
individual,  where  there  were  so  many  ofageda  of 
charity  with  strong  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the 
benevolent"  Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw 
up  the  publication  before  the  fourth  number,  without 
any  notice ;  though  it  was  well  known  to  them,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  slowness  and 
irregularity  of  the  conveyance,  I  was  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  slock  of  elmnped  paper  for  at  least  eight 
weeks  beforehand ;  eadi  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in 
five  pence  previous  to  its  arrival  at  my  printer's; 
though  the  subscription  money  was  not  to  be  received 
till  the  twenty-first  week  after  the  commencement 
of  the  work ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  casea 
out  often  impracticable  for  me  to  receive  the  mooBf 
for  two  or  three  numbers,  without  paying  an  eqo^ 
sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  aslatt  one 
feet  among  siany.  On  my  list  of  subscribers,  among 
a  oonsidemble  number  of  names  equally  flattering, 
was  that  of  an  Eari  of  Cork,  with  his  address.  He 
might  as  well  have  been  an  Earl  of  Bottle,  for  aught 
/  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  reverence 
the  peerage  in  abstracto,  rather  dian  in  concretis. 
Of  course,  The  Fbieno  was  regulariy  sent  as  for,  if 
I  remember  right,  as  the  eighteenth  number,  i.  e.  till 
a  fortnight  before  the  subscription  was  to  be  paid. 
And  Id  !  just  at  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  hii 
lordahip,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  kidly 
than  courteous,  for  my  impudence  in  directing  my 
pamphlets  to  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my 
work !  Seventeen  or  eighteen  numbers  of  whi^ 
however,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  retain,  probably 
for  the  culinary  or  post-culinary  conveniences  of  hk 
servants. 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  othen  from  the  attempt  to 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work 
by  the  trade.  1  thought,  indeed,  that  to  the  porchaaer 
it  was  iodiflferent,  whether  thirty  per  cent  of  tfa* 
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purehate-mooey  went  to  the  bookaellen  or  to  the 
governiBeat ;  tnd  tluit  the  oonvenienoe  of  rec^v- 
tag  the  work  by  the  poft  at  his  owrii  door  wx>ul<l  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  It  is  hard,  I  own,  to 
have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling 
that  could  be  spared  aner  the  necessaries  of  life  had 
been  furnished,  in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the 
purpose  (H  consulting  tliero,  or  of  acquiring  facts  at 
the  fountain  head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper,  pay  for  the 
printing,  dec.  all  at  least  fiHeen  per  cent  beyond  what 
the  trade  would  have  paid;  and  then,  alter  all,  to 
give  thirty  per  cent  not  of  the  iiett  profits,  hut  of  the 
grass  results  of  tlie  sale,  to  a  inan  who  has  merely  to 
give  the  books  shelf  or  warehouse  room,  and  permit 
his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  the  counter  to  those 
who  may  ask  for  them ;  and  this,  too,  copy  by  copy, 
although,  if  the  work  be  on  nny  philosophical  or  set- 
•Dtific  subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is 
sold  off  All  this,  I  oonfesB,  must  seem  a  hardship, 
and  one  to  which  the  products  of  industry  in  no  other 
mode  of  exertion  are  subject  Yet  even  this  is  bet- 
ter, for  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  unite 
the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  roost 
prudent  mode  is  to  scU  the  copy-right  at  least  of  one 
or  laore  editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  ofier. 
By  fow.only,  can  a  large  remuneration  be  expected ; 
but  filly  pounds  and  ease  of  mind  are  of  more  real 
advantage  to  a  Uterary  man,  than  the  chance  of  five 
hundred,  with  the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading 
anxieties.  I  shall  have  been  grievously  misundo^ 
stood,  if  this  statement  should  be  interpreted  as  writ- 
tan  with  the  desire  of  detracting  from  the  character 
of  booksellers  or  publishers.  The  indi  vid uals  did  not 
make  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  trade ;  but,  as  in 
every  other  trade,  take  them  as  they  find  them.  Till 
the  evil  can  be  proved  to  be  removable,  and  without 
the  substitution  of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience, 
it  were  neither  wise  nor  manly  even  to  complain  of 
it  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  speaking,  or  even 
for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  opprobriously  of 
the  tradesmen  as  inditiduaU,  would  be  something 
WfXMb  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly ;  it  would 
be  immoral  and  calumnious !  My  motives  point  in  a 
&r  difierent  direction,  and  to  far  other  ejects,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who 
many  years  ago  went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the 
r^^ts  and  blessings  of  his  flock,  published,  at  his 
own  expense,  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled,  a  new 
Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  the  Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget 
which;  and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the 
good  old  man's  fovorite  topic  of  conversation  among 
his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  exclaim,)  in  the  se* 
cx>ND  edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anony- 
mous critic.  Twx>  or  three  years,  however,  passed 
by  without  any  tidings  from  the  bookseller  who  had 
undertaken  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  work, 
and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  the  author  ik*bs 
known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the 
accomtU  were  written  for;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 


weeks  they  were  piesented  by  the  rider  for  the  biM| 
in  person.  My  old  friend  put  oo  hia  spectadc^Hl 
holding  the  scroll  vrith  no  very  firm  hand,  bega* 
Paper,  so  mwA:  O.  moderate  enough — not  atd 
beyond  my  expectation !  Frintmg,  m>  mmek :  WtA! 
moderate  enough !  StiUAing,  oooers,  adveriimmeit^ 
carnage,  ^.  so  muck :  Still  nothing  wnisa.  Sdtm^ 
idge,  (for  orthography  is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bod^ 

,  seller's  Uterary  acquirements )  £3.  3s.     Bless  at! 

I  only  three  guineas  for  the  what  d'ye  call  it  ?  the  ai^ 

I  eru^re  '  No  mora,  sir,  rephed  the  rider.  Nay,  htf 
that  is  too  moderate !  ngoined  my  old  friend.  (Mf 
three  guineas  for  teUing  a  thousand  copies  of  a  wok 
in  two  volumes  ?  O  sir!  (cries  the  young  travalk^ 
you  have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  mm 
of  them  soZd ;  they  have  been  sent  back  from 
kmg  ago ;  and  this  jC3.  3s.  is  lor  the 
warehouse-room  in  our  book  cellar.  The  woik  mm 
in  consequence  preferred  from  the  omanoos  oelbrof 
the  publisher  to  the  author's  garret ;  and  on 
ing  a  copy  to  an  acquaintance,  the  old 
used  to  tell  the  anecdote  with  great  humor,  and  Ml 
greater  good  nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  for 
more  than  equal  sufllerer  for  it,  at  the  >*ery  oalNtrf 
my  authorship.    Toward  the  close  of  the  fint  jm 
from  the  time  that,  in  an  inauspicious  hour.  I  left  At 
friendly  cknsters,  and  the  happy  grove  of  qoiet,  < 
honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  waa 
by  sundry  Philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists,  Id  srt 
on  foot  a  periodical  work,  entitled  Tm  Watchhsi^ 
that  (according  to  the  general  motto  of  the  worl^dl 
might  know  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  mrgAl  asoltai 
free !    In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp  tax,ai 
likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  posnUe  to  the  sip> 
posed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freed(Hn.  it  was  to  be 
published  on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pagM^ 
large  octavo,  closely  printed,  and  price  only  root 
PENCE.      Accordingly,  with  a  flaming  praspecla^ 
"  Knourledge  is  Power,*'  ^c.  to  try  the  slate  cflhefS" 
Utical  atmosphere,  and  so  forth,  I  set  off  oo  a  tour  lo 
the  north,  from  Bristol  to  Sheflield,  for  the  porpois 
of  procuring  customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  BHit 
of  the  great  towns,  as  on  htreless  volunteer,  in  a  Mas 
coat  and  white  waistcoat  that  liot  a  rag  of  the  woosn 
of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.    For  I  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (I  e.  sd 
noimam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  xealoos  Uoiti' 
rian  in  religion ;  more  accurately,  I  was  a  psiUnUhr^ 

pist^  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  have  bea 
the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the  main  stroi 
on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  croctfixioDi 
O!  never  can  I  remember  those  days  with  eithai 
shame  or  regret  For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  £^ 
interested !  My  opinions  were,  indeed,  in  many  aid 
most  important  points,  erroneous ;  but  my  heart  mi 
single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself,  then  seemed  cheap 
to  mc,  compared  with  the  interests  of  (what  I  believid 
to  be)  the  truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  canaot 
even  accuse  myself  of  having  been  actuated  by  «•• 
nity ;  for  in  the  expansion  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  did 
not  think  of  myself  at  all. 
My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham ;  aadaf 
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Sm  wtimck.  wm  on  a  rigid  Calrinist,  a  tallow  chan- 
diar  b7  trade.    Ha  was  a  tall  diogjr  man.  in  whom 
logih  waa  ao  pradominant  over  breadth,  that  he 
aifiit  almoat  luive  been  borrowed  for  a  ibundery 
poker.    O  that  face !  a  fiiee  KarUft^nv  1 1  have  it  be- 
fiae  mm  at  thia  moment   The  lank,  black,  twine-like 
hair,  pingtti  niUactni^  cut  in  a  ttrait  line  along  the 
hiack  atubble  of  hit  thin  gunpowder  eye'browi,  that 
looked  like  a  ecorched  afier-math  from  a  last  week't 
riiavtnif.     Hie  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
boch  of  colour  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib 
ooadage,  that  I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which 
with  a  bend  inward  at  the  reipe  of  the  neck,  (the  only 
to  flexure  in  his  whole  figure,)  slunk  in  be- 
hia  waistcoat;  while  the  countenance,  lank, 
▼ery  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  fur- 
iDvsa,  gave  roe  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at 
■M  thiongh  a  umd  gridiron,  all  snot,  grease  and  iron ! 
Bat  ha  was  one  of  the  thortmgh  bred^  o  true  lover  of 
liberty,  aiMl  (I  was  informed)  had  proved  to  the  satis* 
fretwn  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  horns 
of  Uie  aecond  beast  in  the  Revelations,  thai  fpoke  like 
a  dragon,    A  person,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of 
racotnmendation  had  been  addressed,  was  my  iniro. 
dooer.    It  was  a  new  event  in  my  life,  my  fint  ftroke 
m  tiie  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of  an  author, 
yam,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
My  eompanion.  after  some  imperfect  sentences,  and 
a  ■altitode  of  hums  and  haas.  abandoned  the  cause 
Id  hia  client ;  and  I  commenced  an  harangue  of  half 
an  hoar  to  Phileleutheros.  the  tallow  chandler,  vary- 
ing my  notes  through  the  whole  gamut  of  eloquence, 
fiom  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
hater  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.    I  argued.  I 
daaeribed.  I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning 
with  the  captivity  of  nations.  I  ended  with  the  near 
approach  of  the  millennium,  finishing  the  whole  with 
aome  of  my  own  verws  describiog  that  glorious  state, 
out  of  die  RdigioM  Munngt : 


-8ach  deKrlits. 


As  float  to  ssrth.  pemiitad  visitsnti ! 
Wbso  in  Mias  honr  of  mlmin  jobiko 
The  aMMivs  sstcs  of  Psrsdiae  are  thrown 
Wkle  o|MQ :  and  forth  oiNne  in  frsffmentf  wild 
Sweet  eehost  of  wiosrthly  owkidics. 
And  odoQis  nateh'd  from  beds  of  soMranth. 
And  tber  that  from  the  cryatal  rivi>r  of  life 
Bpriaf  ap  oa  freshened  wtnra,  ambrosial  tales ! 

R$ligi9ua  Munngt,  I.  358. 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  with  perseverant 
and  praiseworthy  patience,  though  (as  I  was  aflei^ 
wards  lold*on  complaining  of  certain  gales  that  were 
not  altogether  ambrosial)  it  was  a  meltinf^  day  with 
him.  And  what.  Sir,  (he  said,  after  a  short  pause) 
might  the  cost  be  f  Otd^  four-penck.  (O  !  how  I  felt 
the  anticlimax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  font' 
pence  !)  only  foitr-peneet  Sir,  each  numb^  to  be  pub- 
Hiked  on  evsry  eighth  day.  That  comes  to  a  deal  of 
money  at  the  end  of  a  year.  And  how  much  did  you 
say  there  was  to  be  for  the  money  f  Thirty4wo  pa  fee. 
Sir!  large  octavo,  doeely  printed.  Thirty  and  two 
pages!  Bless  me!  why, except  what  I  does  in  a 
fiunily  way  on  the  Sabbath.  that*s  more  than  I  ever 
feada,  Sir,  all  the  year  round !  I  am  as  great  a  one, 
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as  any  man  in  Brammagem.  Sir!  for  liberty  and  track, 
and  all  them  sort  of  things,  but  as  to  this,  (no  oflenoa, 
I  hope.  Sir!)  I  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

So  ended  my  first  canvass ;  from  causes jthat  I  shall 
presently  mention.  I  made  but  one  other  appticatioii 
in  person.  This  took  place  at  Manchester,  to  a  stately 
and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in  cottons.  He  took  my 
letter  of  introduction,  and  having  perused  it,  mea- 
sured me  from  head  to  foot,  and  again  from  foot  to 
head,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of 
the  thing ;  I  presented  my  prospectus  to  him ;  he  ra> 
pidly  skimmed  and  hummed  over  the  first  side,  and 
still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  concluding  page; 
crnshed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  hia 
hand ;  then,  most  deliberately  and  ttgnifiamdy 
robbed  and  smoothed  one  part  agahfist  the  other; 
and,  lastly,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back 
on  me  with  an  "  oeer-run  with  these  ortides  !**  and  so^ 
without  another  syllable,  retired  into  his  countings 
house;  and,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable 
amusement. 

This.  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt. 
On  returning  baflffed  from  the  first,  in  which  I  Imd 
vainly  essayed  to  repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpbeoa  with 
the  Brummagem  patriot.  I  dined  with  the  tradeeman 
who  had  introduced  me  to  him.  After  dinner,  he  im- 
portuned me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  other  illuminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected, 
both  because  I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  eveninf 
with  a  minister  and  his  friends,  and  because  I  bad 
never  smoked  except  once  or  twice  in  my  life  tiaa^ 
and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oronooka 
On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  waa 
equally  mild,  and  seeing,  too.  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
colour,  (not  forgetting  the  lamentable  difficulty  I  haTa 
always  experienced  in  saying  no!  and  in  abstahMiig 
from  what  the  people  about  me  were  doing,)  I  took 
half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl  with 
salt  I  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  resigh  it  ia 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in 
my  eyes,  which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glsM  of 
ale.  post.  I  knew,  have  been  the  efl^  of  the  toba^ 
CO.  Soon  after,  deeming  myaelf  recovered.  I  sallied 
forth  to  my  engagement,  but  the  walk  and  the  fresh 
nir  brought  on  all  the  sjrmptoms  again,  and  I  bad 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing  room,  and 
opened  a  small  pecquet  of  letters,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bristol  for  me,  ere  I  sunk  back  on  die 
sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep.  Fortunate 
ly,  I  had  foimd  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  d*  the  occaaaoo. 
For  here  and  thus  I  lay.  my  fiice  like  a  wall  that  ia 
while-^^nshing.  deathly  pale,  and  with  the  odd  drops 
of  perspiration  ruruiing  down  it  from  my  forehead, 
while,  one  after  another,  there  dropt  in  the  diflbreot 
gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteea 
to  twenty.  As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a 
short  time.  I  at  length  nvnAae  from  insensibility,  and 
looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes  dasxlM  by  the 
candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim.  By 
way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment,  one  of  the 
tlemen  began  the  oonveisation,  with  **  Ham  you 
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mft^ptr  to-day t  Mr,  CoUridgtT"  Sir!  (I  replied,  rab- 1  abuMxiK  the  Gorennnent  and  the  Arieloqili i 
faii^  mf  ejrw.)  *«  I  am  fiir  from  oonvinoad,  that  a  i  or  entirely,  ae  had  beeo  eipacttd  of  mm,  I  lenU 
Chrktian  ii  pennitted  lo  read  either  newipapen  or  I  my  attacka  at  **  wudtm  patrioium^**  and  even  ff» 
any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary  ;  tured  to  declare  my  belief^  that  whaleTer  the  noliMi 
interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to. '  of  ministers  might  have  beta  for  the  aedilion  (or  si 
or,  rather,  iooongruoos  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I  <  was  then  the  foshion  to  call  them,  the  g^ggitgfi^ttk 
known  to  have  visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist !  yet,  the  bills  themselves  would  produce  an  cftcl  M 
in  which  they  were  all  then  met,  produced  an  :  be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  fieedon,asfv« 
involontary  and  general  burst  of  laughter;  and  sel-  j  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  fion  opcn^4^ 
dom,  indeed,  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  doors,  |  claiming  on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  M 
as  I  eiyoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that :  never  bottomed,  and  from  **  pleading  to  the  poor  mi 
laugh  to  an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never,  i  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading /or  them.**  AtthsHM 
paifaaps,  in  so  mixed  and  numerous  a  party,  have  1 ,  time  1  avowed  my  conviction*  that  natiooai  edaei> 
aiaoe  heard  conversation  sustained  with  such  anirea-  j  tioo,  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  gaapel,w«n  At 
tioo,  enriched  with  such  variety  of  information,  and  indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  lOHi^ 
flfUivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  I  ration.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  seventh  nnmbsr  «■ 
and  afterwards,  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from  •  published,  I  had  the  mortification  (but  why  shmM  I 
proeeeding  with  my  scheme ;  assured  me,  in  the  most .  say  this,  when,  in  truth,  I  cared  too  little  for ; 
firiendly,  aixi  yet  most  flattering  esiwessions,  that  the  '  that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at  all  i 
employment  was  neither  fit  foi  me.  nor  I  fit  for  the  i  tified  about  it  7)  <^  eeeing  the  preceding 
employment  Yet  if  I  had  determined  on  persevering  '  posed  in  sundry  old  iron^hops  for  a  penny 
in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost .  At  the  ninth  number  I  dropt  the  work.  But  fioB 
to  procure  subscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  i  the  London  publiriier  I  could  not  obtain  a  shilfim; 

no  more  applications  in  perron,  but  carry  on  the  can- !  he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance.    Froasote 

by  proxy.    The  same  hospitable  reception,  the  !  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  anch  delays  ■ 
disBoasion,  and,  (that  failing.)  the  same  kind  ex- ;  rendered  that  little  worth  nothing;  and  I  should 
ertions  in  my  behalf.  I  met  with  at  Manchester,  j  been  inevitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  indeed,  at  every  place  !  er,  who  refused  to  wait  even  for  a  mooth  for  ai 
in  which  I  took  up  my  sojourn.    1  often  recall  with    between  eighty  aixi  ninety  pounds,  if  the 


aflfectionate  pleasure  the  many  respectable  men  who  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no  means 
interested  themselves  for  me.  a  perfect  stranger  to  [  a  dear  friend  who  attached  himself  to  me  from  ay 
them,  not  a  few  of  whom  1  can  still  name  among  my  |  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  nqr  fami 
fiionda.    They  will  bear  wimess  for  me,  bow  oppo*    with  a  fidelity  unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  Mf 


site  even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  jaoobin- 
isB,  or  even  of  democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict 


own  apparent  neglect ;  a  ftiend  from  whom  I 
received  an  advice  that  was  not  wise,  or  a 


accuracy  of  the  statement  which  I  have  left  on  I  strance  that  was  not  gentle  and 


Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first 
tionary  war,  yet  with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  H 
the  true  character  and  impotence  of  the  fovomtif 


leooid   in   the  10th   and  11th   numbers  of  Tm 

FUUMD. 

From  this  remembereble  tour  I  returned  with  neariy 
a  thousand  names  on  the  subscription  listof  the  Watch- 1  revolutionary  principles  in  England, 
man ;  yet  more  than  half  convinced,  that  prudence  !  I  held  in  abhorrence  (for  it  was  part  of  my  poUtieri 
dictated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  But  for  j  creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  I'aifisirfsrf 
this  very  reason  I  persevered  in  it;  for  I  was  at  that  by  making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  ■■^ 
period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  i  tioned  by  his  government,  forfeited  the  rights  oft 
of  being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  i  citizen)--a  vehement  anti-ministerialist,  but  after  Ai 
a  mode  of  conduct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence^  was  invasicm  of  Switxerhind.  a  more  vehement  antijdlh 
a  sort  of  presumptive  proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the  j  con,  and  still  more  intensely  an  anti-jacobin,  I  retiitl 
oontrary  was  the  dictate  of  duly.  Accordingly,  I :  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  and  provided  for  my  sen^ 
oommenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in  Lon- 1  maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Bfonim 
don  by  kmg  bills,  in  letters  hirger  than  had  ever  been  |  Paper.  I  saw  plainly,  that  literature  was  not  a  p» 
seen  before,  and  which  (I  have  been  informed,  for  I  fession  by  which  I  could  expect  to  live ;  for  I  eorii 
dki  not  see  them  myself)  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of    not  disguise  from  myself,  that  whatever  my 


the  lottery  pufls.  But,  alas !  the  publication  of  the  <  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they  wcM 
very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the  day  an-  j  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  po^ 
nounoed  for  its  appeorance.  In  the  second  number,  nlar  writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  nri^ 
an  essay  against  fost  days,  with  a  most  censurable  ap>  be  in  themselves,  they  were  almost  eqni-disiBnt  fisM 
plicatkMi  of  a  text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  '  all  the  three  prominent  parties,  the  Pittites,  the  F» 
near  five  hundredof  my  subscribers  at  one  blow.  In  :  ites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  unsaleable 
the  two  following  numben  I  made  enemies  of  all  my    of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento 


Jacobin  and  Democratic  patrons ;  for,  disgusted  by  morning  from  my  own  servant  girl.  For  happeniaf 
their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals  '  to  rise  at  an  eariier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  htf 
with  French  pkUo$ophy ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that  putting  an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper  into  Ai 
aharity  ought  to  begin  nearest  home;  instead  of   grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and  mildly  cfascksd 
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mt  §K  her  waitefoliieM ;  la.  Sir !  (replied  poor  Nan- 

yj  why.  it  ie  only  •*  Watchmen." 

I  now  deroted  myaelf  to  poetry  and  to  the  itudy 

f  ediics  and  pnychology ;  and  lo  prolband  wai  my 

dmirmtion  at  tfaii  time  of  Hartley's  IHflnyt  on  Man, 

wt  I  gave  his  name  to  ray  dnt  bom.    In  addition 

>  the  gentleman,  my  neighbour,  whose  garden  j(^ned 

D  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose 

iendship  had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing 

kowey  for  my  residence,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 

oqaire,  shortly  after  my  settlement  there,  an  invaK 

mble  blessing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of 

ne,  to  whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reverence, 

rbether  1  regarded  him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or 

His  conversation  extended  to  almost  all  sub* 

except  physics  and  politics ;  with  the  latter  he 

ever  troubled  himself    Yet  neither  my  retirement 

lor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the 

lay  could  secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  sus- 

acioo  and  obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  roe,  but 

iztended  to  my  excellent  friend,  whose  perfect  inno- 

Mioe  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt    One 

tf'tfae  many  busy  tycophantt*  of  that  day  (1  here  use 

he  word  ^copbant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch 

i^\iojUtiUrt  the  prevailing  party  by  in/ormirtg  against 

us  netghbors,  under  pretence  that  they  are  exporters 

tf'prahibitedj^sorfsncies!  for  the  moral  application 

tf'the  term  it  matters  not  which)— KMie  of  these  syco* 

^hentic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  pUiticg  of 

he  neighbourhood,  uttered  the  folk^ving  deep  re- 

■erk :  "  As  to  Coleridge^  there  is  not  so  much  barm 

A  Am.  for  he  is  a  whirlbrain  that  talks  whatever 

Bomes  uppermost;  but  that !  he  is  the  dark 

tmitor.     You  never  heard  him  eay  a  syUUMe  on  the 
ft 


l*lbw  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined 
ril  Europe  into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants, 
by  alternate  blows  and  caresses ;  now  that  English- 
HMO  of  all  classes  are  restored  to  their  old  English 
Bockms  and  feelings,  it  will  with  difficulty  be  credi^ 
Bd,  how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed 
md  exerted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation,  (the 
loo  constant  attendant  on  party  zeal !)  during  the  rest- 
less mterim  from  1793  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Addington  administration,  or  the  year  before  the 
tmoe  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
if  die  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation, 
ind  humbled  by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become 
tanguid.  The  same  causes  that  inclined  the  nation 
lo  peace,  disposed  the  individuals  to  reconciliation. 
Bodi  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
Hie  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  morel  charac- 
ter of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated 
both  its  moral  and  its  physical  resources.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  at  the  («ce  of  great,  almost  we 
■ay  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices ;  and  wise  men 
Eireeaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct  and 
■tenaible  object  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply, 
md  realized  an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  pos- 
I,  of  still  more  vital  importance.    For  it  brought 


*  Zvnv  foivuv,  to  ibow  or  detoet  figs,  tfao  oxportstkui  of 
sUsk,  fton  Attios,  wss  fbrbiddsa  hr  tbs  laws. 


about  a  national  unanimity,  unexampled  in  oar  his 
tory  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Provkitiiee, 
never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done 
their  parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the 
cause  uf  Spain,  which  made  us  all  once  more  Eng- 
lishmen, by  at  once  gratifying  and  oonrectii^  the 
predilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere  reverani 
of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by 
its  alliance  with  that  of  freedom ;  while  the  AenssC 
zealots  of  the  people  could  not  bqt  admit  that  frscdom 
itself  assumed  a  more  winning  form,  hnmaniaad  by 
lojralty,  and  consecrated  by  religious  principle.  The 
youthful  enthusiasts,  who,  flattered  by  the  moniing 
rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boMI 
of  expatriating  their  hopes  and  fears,  now  disdpliitad 
by  the  succeeding  storms,  and  sobered  by  inereeie 
of  years,  had  been  taught  to  prize  and  honor  the 
spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of  natioml 
independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  pieiv* 
quisite  and  necessary  basis  of  popuhir  rights. 

If  in  Spain,  too,  disappointment  has  nipt  our  toe 
forward  expectations,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  ii 
checked.  The  crop  was  perhaps  springing  up  toe 
rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well;  and  there  weie^ 
doubtlets,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  Wgkt  on  it  If 
superstition  and  despotism  have  been  sofiered  to  let 
in  their  wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down 
even  to  the  sorfiice,  yet  the  rooti  remain  aliTe,  and 
the  second  growth  may  prove  all  the  stronger  and 
healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At  all 
events,  to  as  heaven  has  been  just  and  giacloM. 
The  people  of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  rewards.  Long  may  we  continue  to 
deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been  too  generally 
the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belongmg 
to  another  world,  are  now  admitted,  by  all  ranks,  tb 
have  been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  '*  Wefmif^ 
from  heaven  ;  the  ttare  in  their  coureee  fought  agmnM 
Sieera.**  If,  then,  unanimity,  grounded  on  moral 
feelings,  has  been  among  the  least  equivocal  sources 
of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his 
lifo  and  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  pre- 
servation and  continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  th^ 
diMlosure  and  establishment  of  principle.  For  by 
these  all  opinione  must  be  ultimately  tried ;  and  (as 
the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  for 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions) 
on  the  knowledge  of  these,  all  unanimity,  not  acci- 
dental and  fleeting,  must  be  grounded.  Let  die 
scholar  who  doubts  this  assertion,  refer  only  lo  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  EoMtmn  Burke,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  and  compaie 
them  with  his  speeches  and  writings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution.  He  will  fhid 
the  principles  exactly  the  same,,  and  the  deductkma 
the  same;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite, in  the  one  case,  from  those  drawn  in  die 
other;  yet  in  both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both 
equally  confirmed  by  the  results.  Whence  gained 
he  this  superiority  of  foresight  7  Whence  arose  the 
striking  dijfertnee,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  groimds  Msigoed  by  kSm, 
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and  by  those  who  voted  with  him,  on  the  ane 
quettiocw?  How  are  we  to  expUin  the  notonoui 
&ct,  that  the  speechee  and  wiiiiogi  of  Edmuno 
BuEKi  are  more  iotiereetiog  at  the  praeent  day  than 
they  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  firat  publication ; 
while  those  of  his  illustrious  confederates  are  either 
foifoCten,  or  exist  only  to  Aimish  proois  that  the  same 
conclusion  which  one  man  had  deduced  scientifically, 
flMjf  be  brought  out  by  another,  in  consequence  of 
amns  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were 
it  not,  as  it  actually  is,  lalse  in  point  of  fact,  to  at^ 
tribute  this  diflerence  to  deficiency  of  talent  on  the 
part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  experience,  or  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  The  satis&ctory  solution  is,  that 
Edmund  Burke  possessed,  and  had  sedulously  sharp* 
cued,  that  eye  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and 
•vents,  in  relation  to  the  ^lawi  that  determine  their 
•xistence.  and  circumscribe  their  possibility.  He 
referred  habitually  to  prindpleM,  He  was  a  screa- 
l(/Se  statesman;  and,  therefore,  a  mer.  For  every 
prmeipU  contains,  in  itselfl  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ; 
and  as  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege 
of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies 
the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  otdy  test  of 
iti  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke*s  refine- 
ments appeared  to  his  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the 
cultivated  classes  throughout  Europe  have  reason  to 
ba  thankful  that 


-he  went  on  refiaior. 


Aad  tboofht  of  eooTioeiaf ,  whUv  Ibsf  Ibooflit  of  dioioff . 

Oar  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  fnend  to 
me)  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  not  only  the  debates  in 
paritament,  not  only  our  proclamations  and  state  pa- 
pers, but  the  esssys  and  leading  paragraphs  of  our 
journals  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund 
BuRKK.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  him- 
self^ if  either  by  recollection  or  reference  he  will 
compare  the  opposition  newspapers  at  the  commence- 
ment and  during  the  five  or  six  following  yean  of 
the  French  revolution,  with  the  sentiments,  and 
grounds  of  argument  assumed  in  the  same  class  of 
Journals  at  present,  and  for  some  years  past 

Whether  the  spirit  of  jacobinism,  which  the  writr 
ings  of  Burke  exorcised  from  the  higher  and  from  the 
literary  classes,  may  not,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the  underground 
chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have 
given  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of 
them,  in  my  letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by 
his  CHARGE  to  the  Wexford  grand  jury,  and  published 
in  the  Courier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  with  it  the  cerberean  whelps  of  foud 
and  slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds  in  cultivated 
society. 

Far  diflbrent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anec- 
dotes have  carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of 
some  zealous  quidnunc  met  with  so  congenial  a  soil 
in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dogberry  of  our  neigh- 
bofbood,  that  a  arv  was  actually  sent  down  from  the 


govemmeDt  paier  mrveiDamet  of  mjaelf  and 
There  must  have  bean  not  only  abandanee,  bati 
cf  y  of  these  **  honorable  men,'*  at  the  disposal  of  1 
istets ;  for  this  piuved  a  very  hooeat  fellow, 
three  weeks*  truly  Indian  peneveranoe  in 
us,  (for  we  were  commonly  together,)  during  all ' 
time  aeldom  were  we  out  of  doon,  but  he 
to  be  within  hearing,  (and  all  the  time  utteriy 
pected;  how,  indeed,  etmld  such  a  suspicioB 
our  fancies?)  he  not  only  rejected  Sir  Dogl 
quest  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer,  fait  I 
clared  to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  sn 
self  were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  cooU 
ver  to  the  contrary,  as  any  in  His  Mi)iesly*s 
ions.  He  had  repeatedly  hid  himself,  he  said,i 
hours  together,  behind  a  bank  at  the  i 
favorite  seat,)  and  overheard  our  convenatioik 
first  he  fimcied  that  we  were  aware  of  our 
for  he  oflen  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Nattft 
he  was  inclined  to  interpret  of  himselC  and  of  i 
markaUe  feature  belonging  to  him ;  but  he 
ily  convinced  that  it  was  a  man  who  had 
book,  and  lived  long  ago.  Our  talk  ran 
books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  each 
to  look  at  Ikit,  and  to  listen  to  that ;  but  he  oooHi 
catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  had  joiDed  I 
on  the  road ;  (this  occurred  as  I  was  retnmiog 
alone  from  my  fnend's  house,  which  was  about  AhI 
miles  from  my  own  cottage,)  and  passing  himself  M 
as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into  convetsatioa  n^ 
me,  and  talked,  of  purpose,  in  a  democrat  way,  iii^ 
der  to  draw  me  out  The  result,  it  appears^  imiIi^I 
convinced  him  that  I  was  no  friend  tojatiihinisBi,lll 
(he  added)  I  had  **  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  sneh  I 
silly  as  well  as  wicked  thing,  that  he  felt 
though  he  had  only  pui  ii  on.**  I  distinc4ly 
bered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentkmed  it 
ately  on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  wM 
his  Baidolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  auawi 
and  so  little  did  I  suspect  the  true  otgeet  ef  ap 
**  tompter  ere  accuser,*'  that  I  expressed,  with  aoi 
plMsure,  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  coovi 
had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcQaMI 
This  incident,  therefore,  prevented  all  doubt  as 
truth  of  the  report,  which,  through  a  friendly 
urn,  came  to  me  from  the  master  of  the  village 
who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the 
gttOleman  in  his  best  maimer,  but,  above  alU  to  bi 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  hoHi 
At  length  he  received  Sir  Dogbeny*s  oomnaodi  H 
accompany  his  guest  at  the  final  interview ;  and  iin 
the  absolving  suflfrage  of  the  gemOemam.  hmmwi  wH 
the  confidence  of  minitterg,  answered,  aa  fbUow^  11 
the  following  queries :  D.  Well,  landloid !  and  i^ 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  qoeatiQii !  I*  I  M 
him  often  pass  by  with  maister  ,  aq^  lamiltfi 

(t.  e.  the  owner  of  ike  Aoase,)  and  anmetinea  widi  ttl 
new-comers  at  Holfbrd ;  but  I  never  said  a  woid  H 
him,  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not  know  that  hi 
has  distributed  papers  and  hand-billa  of  a  sedldMl 
nature  among  the  common  people  T  L.  Ko,  yoor  1^ 
nor!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  ]«i 
not  seen  this  Mr.  Coleridge,  or  heard  of  his  huiBfaki 
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to  knoll,  and  dnneis  of  ihe  inhabitant!  7 

t  are  yoa  grinninf  at.  Sir?    L.  Beg  your  ho> 

pardon!  but  I  was  only  thinking  how  they'd 

•tared  at  him.    If  what  I  hare  heard  he  true, 

hofior !  they  wouM  not  have  underMood  a  wend 

When  our  vicar  waa  here.  Dr.  L^  the  maa* 

of  the  great  ichool,  and  canon  of  Windsor,  there 

a  great  dinner  party  at  maister '• ;  and 

of  the  ftrmera,  that  waa  there,  told  ua  that  he  and 

doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other 

an  hour  together  aAer  dinner.    D.  Answer  the 

Sir!    Doea  he  ever  harangue  the  people? 

1  hope  yoar  honor  a*nt  angry  with  me.    I  can  aay 

than  I  know.    I  never  aaw  him  talking  with 

one  bat  my  landlord,  and  onr  carafe  and  the 

gentleman.    D.  Haa  he  not  been  aeen  vran- 

oo  the  hilla  towards  the  channel,  and  along 

ahore,  with  books  and  papers  in  hia  hand,  taking 

and  mapa  of  the  country  ?   L.  Why,  aa  to  that, 

honor !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure  I  would 

wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain  that 

iva  heard — D.  Speak  out  man!  don*t  be  afraid, 

are  doing  your  duty  to  your  king  and  govern- 

What  have  3^00  heard?    L.  Why,  folks  do 

;  your  honor !  as  how  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that 

is  going  to  pnt  Quanlock  and  all  about  here  in 

;  and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose 

the  strange  gentleman  has  some  ccnmm  in  the 

So  ended  this  formidable  inquMition,  the 

part  of  which  akme  requires  explanation,  and, 

the  same  time,  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place 

^>k  my  literary  life.    I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in 

VIha  admirable  poem  of  the  Task,  that  the  subject, 

^i^ich  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  was  not,  and  in- 

ooald  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the  three  or 

fint  pages,  and  that  throughout  the  poem  the 

are  frequently  awki;i*ard,  and  the  transi- 

abmpt  and  arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject  that 

MKmld  give  equal  room  and  freedom  lor  description, 

incident,  and  impassioned  reflections  on  men,  nature, 

^nd  aociety,  yet  aupply,  in  itaelf,  a  natural  connexion 

lo  the  parti,  and  unity  to  the  whole.    Such  a  aubfect 

t  ooQceived  myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced 

fhMii  its  aoarce  in  the  hills  among  the  yellow-red 

taoaa  and  conical  glasaahaped  tufVs  of  Bent,  to  the 

fint  tmak  or  fall,  where  its  drops  became  audible, 

and  il  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat 

and  torf  bam,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as 

it  sheltarBd ;  to  the  sheep-foM,  to  the  first  cultivated 

plot  of  ground,  to  the  lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  gar^ 

den  waa  from  the  heath ;  to  the  hamlet,  the  villages, 

the  market^wn,  the  manuftctories,  and  the  sea-port. 

My  walks,  therefore,  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  of 

Qoantock.  and  among  its  sloping  coombs.    With  my 

and  memorandum  book  in  my  hand,  I  was 

tindiei,  as  the  artists  call  them,  and  often 

Doiilding  my  thoughts  into  verse,  ^ith  the  objects 

and  imagery  immediately  before  my  senses.    Many 

cireumstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent 

Ihe  completion  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been 

entitled  **Thk  Bkook/'    Had  I  finished  the  work,  it 

was  fay  purpose,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to  have 

dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of  public  safety, 
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as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
to  have  supplied  the  French  government  in  aid  of 
their  plans  of  invasion.  And  these,  too,  for  a  traet 
of  coast  that,  from  Clevedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely 
permits  the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat! 

All  my  experience,  from  my  fint  entrance  into  lift 
to  the  present  hour,  is  in  fkvor  of  the  warning  raaxin, 
that  the  man  who  opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  re- 
ligious zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer  from  their  obkiqny, 
than  he  who  diflJen  from  them  in  one  or  two  points, 
or,  perhaps,  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  paUic 
questions,  which  is  the  queen  6ee  in  the  hive  of  par^ 
fiinatirism,  the  partisan  has  more  sympathy  with  an 
intemperate  opposite  than  with  a  moderate  friend. 
We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  kmg  may  it  oon- 
tinue !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important 
merits,  our  present  bible  locieties,  and  other  nnmei^ 
ous  associations  for  national  or  charitable  objecH, 
may  serve  perhaps  to  corry  oflT  the  superfluous  activ- 
ity, and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hyperboles 
and  the  bustle  of  management  But  the  poison-tree 
is  not  dead,  though  the  sap  may,  for  a  season,  have 
subsided  to  its  roots.  At  least,  K>t  us  not  be  lulled 
into  such  a  notion  of  our  entire  security,  as  not  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best  firelings.  I 
have  seen  grass  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  di^ 
plojred  in  the  promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  cooi- 
prehension  of  sects ;  and  acts  of  cruelty,  (1  had  almoat 
said  of  treachery,)  committed  in  furtherance  of  an 
object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men.  too,  of  naturally  kind  dispon- 
ti(ms  and  exemplary  conduct. 

The  magic  md  of  fiinaticism  is  preserved  in  the 
very  adyta  of  human  nature;  and  needs  only  the  re> 
exciting  warmth  of  a  master  hand  to  bud  forth  afresh, 
and  produce  the  old  fruits.  The  horror  of  the  pea- 
sant's war  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  efiects  of  the 
Anabaptist's  tenets,  (which  differed  only  from  those 
of  jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  Ibr 
philosophical  jargon.)  struck  all  Europe  for  a 
with  affright  Yet  little  more  than  a  centuiy 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  effective  memory  of  theaa 
events.  The  same  principles,  with  similar,  thoogh 
less  dreadful  consequences,  were  again  at  work,  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  reatoia- 
tion  of  his  son.  The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating 
fanaticism  by  persecution,  produced  a  civil  war. 
The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insurgents;  bat 
the  temper  survived,  aixl  Milton  had  abundant 
grounds  for  asserting  that  **  Presbyter  was  but  Old 
Priest  writ  large!"  One  good  result,  thank  hea- 
ven !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that 
the  roischie\'ous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a 
season,  **  ond  a  seal  set  upon  him  that  he  might  de- 
ceive the  nation  no  more."  But  no!  The  ball  of 
persecution  was  taken  up  with  undiminished  vigor 
by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  principle,  that 
under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant  had  tumed 
cathedrals  into  stables,  destro3red  the  rarest  trophiai 
of  art  and  ancestral  piety,  and  hunted  the  bri^tMl 
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omuBenti  of  learning  and  religion  into  holet  and 
ooroen,  now  marched  under  epiaoopal  banner* ;  and 
having  firrt  crowded  the  prieorn  of  England,  emptied 
iti  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miaerable  covenantera 
of  Scotland.  {Lamg*s  Hwtory  of  Scotland.— Waiter 
SeoU't  Bard't  Ballada.  dtc.)  A  merciful  Providence 
at  length  conatrained  both  parties  to  join  agaimt  a 
common  enemy.  A  wine  government  followed ;  and 
the  eatabliahed  church  became,  and  now  ia,  not  only 
the  brighteit  example,  but  our  best  and  only  sure 
bulwark,  of  toleration!  The  true  and  inditpemable 
bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  perwcuting  leal — 
£rro  nuirKTUA ! 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded;  or,  rather,  the 
exhaustion  had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague,  which 
was  sjrmpCoraatized  by  indifference  among  the  many, 
and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or  scepticism  in  the  edu- 
cated classes.  At  length  those  feelmgs  of  disgust 
and  hatred  which,  ibr  a  brief  while,  the  multitude 
bad  attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of  secta- 
lian  aixl  democratic  fanaticism,  were  transferred  to 
the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and  the  lux- 
ury, intrigues,  and  lavoritism  of  the  continental 
courts.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostenta- 
tious garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more 
rose  triumphant,  aixl  effected  the  French  revolution. 
And  have  we  not,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  detestable  maxims 
and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollec- 
tions of  democratic  frenzy ;  had  drawn  off",  to  other 
ol^ec^  the  electric  force  of  the  feelings  which  had 
massed  and  upheld  those  recollections;  and  that  a 
favorable  concurrence  of  occasions  was  alone  want- 
ing to  awaken  the  thunder,  and  precipitate  the  ligh^ 
Ding,  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  political  hea- 
ven f    (See  The  Friend,  p.  110.) 

In  part  from  ccmstitutional  indolence,  which,  in 
the  very  hey-dey  of  hope,  had  kept  my  enthusiasm 
in  check,  but  still  more  from  the  habits  and  in- 
fluences of  a  classical  education  and  academic  pur- 
suits, scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  oom- 
Biencement  of  my  literary  and  political  adventures, 
before  my  mind  sunk  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust 
and  despondency,  both  with  regard  to  the  disputes 
and  the  parties  disputant  With  more  than  poetic 
feeling  I  exclaimed: 

'*  The  fsoMsl  and  the  dark  rebel  in  ▼■in, 
Bisvet  by  their  own  eompaleion  !  In  mad  same 
They  bnsk  their  nsnaelee,  to  wear  the  aaau 
Of  fieedom,  craven  on  a  heavier  ehain. 
O  Ubertf !  with  profitleia  endeavor. 
Have  I  paraued  thee  many  a  weary  hoar ; 
Bnt  ihoo  nor  iwell'at  the  vietor'i  pomp,  nor  ever 
Didflt  breathe  thy  aool  in  furoM  of  hnman  power ! 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee) 
From  saperatitioo'i  harpy  miniona 
And  factioui  blaapbemy'i  obeceoor  ilavea, 
Thoa  speedeet  on  thy  cherub  pinions. 
The  ffuide  of  homelesa  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  !** 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  SomerMtihire  at  the  foot 
of  Quantock,  and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies 
10  the  foundatKNii  of  religion  and  morals.    Ilere  I . 
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found  myself  all  afloat    Doubla  ruabed  in;  \mk 
upon  me  **/roai  lAe  /owiIbum  efikegrtaiieep^  wk- 
fell  ^'/rtNR  the  woimdcmm  «^  ketnem."     The  bti 
truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  bodta  of  Rewh' 
tion,  alike  contributed  lo  the  flood ;  and  it  was  luf 
ere  my  ark  touched  on  an  Ararat^  and  rested.  Tb 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to  me  la  bs  • 
necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  b«|| 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the 
figures  by  which  space  is  limited.     I 
with  the  Cartesian  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  Gods 
distinguished  from  all  other  ideaa  by  involving  ii 
reality ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.    1  bi|H 
then  to  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  oataad 
exittence  of  any  thing!    Of  this  sheet  of  papsr.k 
instance,  as  a  thing,  in  itselC  separate  from  the  fki* 
nomena  or  image  in  my  perception.    I  saw,  tfait  ii 
the  nature  of  things,  such  proof  ia  impossible;  td 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not  obgedsof  Ai 
senses,  the  existence  is  tutumed  by  a  logical  necsHlf 
arising  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itsslC  bf 
the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt  it,  not  fjoa  Hf 
absolute  contradiction  in  the  suppoaition  of  the  e» 
trary.    Still,  the  existence  of  a  being,  the  ground  rf 
all  existence,  was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  nnl 
creator  and  governor.     **  In  the  position,  that  d    % 
reality  is  either  contained  in  the  neceasary  beiaf* 
an  attnhute,  or  exists  through  him,  as  its  groaai,  i 
remains  undecided  whether  the  propertiea  of  iBtttt* 
gence  and  will  are  to  be  referred  lo  the  SuprsM 
Being  in  the  former,  or  only  in  the  latter  acosa; « 
inherent  attributes,  or  only  as  con$eqnemctM  that  hsif 
existence  in  other  things  thrcttgh  him.  .Thus,  oiga^ 
iiation  and  motion  are  regarded  tm/rom  God.  not  is 
God.  Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then,  notwithstaodai 
all  the  pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  iki 
Eteenal  First  from  the  suflficiency,  imity,  and  ifr 
dependence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread  groiind  of  thi 
universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  £u  short  of  thil 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idaaflf 
God.     For  without  any  knowledge  or  detemiiiac 
resolve  of  its  own,  it  would  only  be  a  blind  nmrswwy 
ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits ;  and  Iktf 
would  be  distinguished  from  the  fate  of  oertsia  s» 
cient  philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  baJag 
more  definitely  and  intelligibly  described.**    KAan*! 
einzig  mogUcher  Beweifgrumi  .•  verwdackle  Sdirtfkt, 
Zweiier  Band,  $  102  and  103. 

For  a  very  long  time,  indeed.  I  could  not  reoooolt 
personality  with  infinity ;  and  my  head  was  wiik 
Spinoia,  though  my  whole  heart  remained  with  Pul 
and  JohiL  Yet  there  had  dawned  upon  mcevfi 
before  I  bad  met  with  the  Critique  of  the  Pott 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light  If  the  mere  imri* 
lect  could  make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  asd 
intelligent  first  cause,  it  might  yet  supply  a  deoiofr 
stration,  that  no  legitimate  argument  could  be  diavn 
from  the  intellect  agaimt  its  truth.  And  what  ii 
this  more  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by 
(more  properly  translated,  by  the  powen  of 
ing)  no  man  ever  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God  I 
What  more  than  the  sublimest  and,  probably,  tha 
oldest  book  on  earth,  has  taught  us  f 
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old  naa  ■Mrebeth  oat : 

M«  oat  of  the  Mrth,  and  dtiknaii  iaio  ligliL 

ndeih  bo  wiadom  1 
I  pkeoof 


■ietb :  it  b  oot  in  me ! 
ich  beck :  not  in  me ! 

a  Cometh  wMom  1 
lleth  aoderMandiaff  1 

I  the  ejret  of  the  I'lTinff 
rroffl  the  fowls  of  hemven ! 

leUi  euwer: 

laird  the  rumour  thereof  from  afkr: 

ih  out  the  roed  tp  it; 
lb  its  ftbidioK  place ! 

b  the  eod«  of  the  earth ; 

b  what  ia  beoealh  the  heavem ! 

'eiffhed  oat  the  wioda,  and  meararad  the  tea, 
ted  laws  to  the  rain. 

to  the  thooder, 
he  flaihet  of  ihe  ligbtninff ! 


e  we  It. 

loted  it ; 

I  into  the  depth  thereof, 

Koe  did  be  compea  it  roond ! 

he  mid, 

the  Lord  ie  wiedom  fur  tkM  t 
id  evil, 

undentanding.  Job,  Chap.  9Btk. 

ooriTincad,  that  religion,  as  both  the  oor> 
id  the  key-atone  of  morelity,  rooat  have  a 
;  80  far  at  leaat,  that  the  evidence  of  ita 
iild  not,  like  the  truths  of  abatract  acience, 
independent  of  the  will.  It  were  there- 
ipected,  that  ita/ufK/am^nfai  truth  would 
ciGHT  be  denied ;  though  only  by  the/oof, 
f  the  Ibol  from  the  madneaB  of  the  heart 


ition  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  ex- 
God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  uni- 
I  esaence,  but  aa  ita  maker  and  judge  by 
and  holy  will,  appeared  to  stand  thus : 
il  return,  whoae  objects  are  purely  theo- 
ains  neutral,  aa  long  as  ita  name  and  aem- 
not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the 
But  it  tAen  becomes  an  effective  ally  by 
le  false  show  of  demonstration,  or  by 
le  equal  deinonstrabitity  of  the  contrary 
aea  equally  logical.    The  underttanding 
su^[eais.  the  analogy  of  experience  facili- 
eliefl    Nature  excitea  and  recalls  it,  as  by 
revelation.    Our  feelings  almost  neceasi- 
id  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
it    The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it, 
avor;  and  there  is  nothing  againat  it,  but 
iblimity     It  could  not  be  intellectually 
nt  without  becoming  morally  less  effective ; 
iinteracting  ita  own  end,  by  sacrificing  the 
ti  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless, 
jmpulaory  assent.    The  belief  of  a  God 
ire  state  (if  passive  acquieacence  may  be 
ith  the  name  of  bdief)  does  not  indeed 
^t  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good  heart  so  na> 
ets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 


moat  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  from  Strang* 
and  nnfortmiate  drcumatancea. 

From  these  premiaea  I  proceed  to  draw  tha  follow- 
ing oondoaions:  Fiiat,  that  having  once  fiilly  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  an  infinite  yet  self-conacioai 
Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground  the  irratiooF 
ality  of  any  other  article  of  ftith  on  aiguments  which 
would  equally  prove  that  to  be  the  irmtional  whieh 
we  had  allowed  to  be  rtaL  Secondly,  that  whatever 
is  dedbcible  from  the  admission  of  a  telf'Comprekeni 
ing  and  creatiee  spirit,  may  be  legitimately  tiaed  Id 
proof  of  the  poeeUtililjf  of  any  further  mystery  con 
ceming  the  divme  nature.  PotsibiUtatem,  myateri 
Oram,  (Tirinitatis,  Ac.,)  contra  insoltos  Infideliom  el 
Hereticoram  a  contradictionibua  vindico ;  hand  qm- 
dem  veritatem,  qua  revelatione  solo  stabiliri  possit , 
says  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke.  He  then  adde 
the  following  just  and  important  remark :  **  In  Tain 
will  tradition  or  texts  of  scripture  be  adduced  in 
support  of  a  doctrine,  donee  clava  impossibilitatiB  at 
contradictionis  e  manibus  horum  Hereulum  extorta 
fuerit  For  the  heretic  will  still  reply,  that  texts,  the 
literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  abeve  as  diractly 
againet  all  reaaon,  must  be  imdeistood  JigMrathelf, 
aa  Herod  ia  a  fox,  &c** 

Theae  principles  I  held,  philomtphieaUy,  while,  in 
respect  of  revealed  religion,  I  remained  a  sealoua 
Unitarian.    I  considered  the  tJea  of  the  Trinity  a 
fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of  God,  as  a 
creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  eeolerie  doctrine  of  natural 
religion.    But  seeing  in  the  same  no  practiGal  or 
moral  bearing.  I  confined  it  to  the  schools  of  philoio- 
phy.    The  admission  of  the  logos,  aa  kypoetagiud, 
(i.  e.  neither  a  mere  attribute  or  a  personification.)  in 
no  respect  removed  my  doubts  coacerning  the  incar- 
nation and  the  redemption  by  the  cross;  which  I 
could  neither  reconcile  in  reaaon  with  the  impassiva- 
ness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor,  in  my  moral  feeliogB* 
with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  par- 
sons, the  vicarious  pajrment  of  a  debt,  and  the  vicarii- 
ous  expiation  of  guilt.    A  more  thorough  revolution 
in  my  philosophic  principles,  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting.   Nevarthelasi, 
1  cannot  doubt,  that  the  diflS^rence  of  my  metaphysical 
notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general,  contrilv 
uted  to  my  final  re^conversion  to  the  whole  troth  in 
Christ;  even  as,  according  to  his  own  confession,  tha 
books  of  certain  Platonic  philosophers,  (libri  faonm- 
dam  Platmicorttm,)  commenced  the  rescue  of  St. 
Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error,  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  MatudiBan 
heresy. 

While  my  mind  was'  thus  perplexed,  by  a  gradona 
Providence,  for  which  I  can  never  be  suflieiently 
grateful,  the  generous  and  munificent  patronage  of 
Mr.  JosiAH,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wkdoewood.  enabled 
me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.  Instead  of 
troubling  olhera  with  my  own  erode  notions  and  ju- 
venile compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  better  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  store  my  own  bead  with  tha 
wiadom  of  others.  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  tima 
and  means ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  period  of  my 
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life  on  whicli  I  can  look  back  with  such  unmingled 
ntii&ction.  AHer  acqairing  a  tolerable  tufBciency 
ia  the  Geman  language*  at  Rataebarg,  which,  with 
■qr  voyage  and  journey  thither,  I  have  described  in 
The  FmknDi  I  proceeded  through  Hanover  to  Got- 


Here  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  phytio* 
logy  in  the  rooming,  and  on  natural  history  in  the 
•vening,  under  Blumenbach,  a  name  as.  dear  to 
•very  Englishman  who  has  studied  at  that  university, 
■a  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout  Ru- 
vope!  Eichhoro's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament 
were  repeated  to  me  from  notes,  by  a  student  from 
Ratieborg,  a  young  man  of  sound  learning  and  inde- 
ftiigable  industry ;  who  is  now,  I  believe,  a  professor 
Cf  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But  my 
chief  efibrts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language  and  literature.  From 
proftasnr  Tychskn,  I  received  as  many  lessons  in  the 
Gothic  of  Ulphilas  as  suflioed  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  its  grararoar,  and  the  radical  words  of  most  fre- 
^nant  occurrence;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  same  philosophical  linguist,  I  read  through 
OrrPftiBD'flt  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  and 


*  To  chose  who  deiirs  to  seqaire  the  Isefosse  of  s  conn- 
tV  ia  the  eosstry  iisslf.  U  lasr  be  SMfiil  if  I  meotion  th«  in- 
calsakbls  sdvsntsffe  which  I  derived  from  lesming  all  the 
wosdi  thst  eould  pomblr  be  lo  learnt,  with  the  objects  before 
aM,  and  without  the  intermediation  of  the  Enflish.  It  waa  a 
Miahir  part  of  my  mominff  ■tudiee,  for  the  first  six  weeks  of 
*y  rssldaiMo  at  Ratsebonr,  to  aecompanr  the  good  and  kind 
•Id  psslor  with  whom  I  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, 
through  gardens,  farm  yards.  Jfce.,  and  to  call  every,  the  mi- 
■otsst  thing,  by  in  German  name.  Advertiaemeatp,  farcee, 
jsst  books,  sod  the  coovertation  of  children  while  I  was  at 
play  with  them,  eootriboled  their  share  to  mors  home-like 
aesiisifltanee  with  the  language  than  I  eould  have  acquirfd 
ttom  worki  of  polite  literature  alone,  or  even  from  pulite  eo- 
Cisty.  There  b  s  psmsge  of  Aesrty  eoond  senfe  in  (jotber's 
Ostmsa  letter  on  iaterpretatioa.  to  the  translation  of  which 
IshsU  prefix,  fiw  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  German, 
fst  srs  not  likely  to  hsve  dipt  often  in  the  mamive  folios  of 
reformer,  the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic  words  of 
ofigfaial :  "  Dean  sasn  hmub  nicht  die  Boehstaben  in  der 
l^prsehs  frngea  wie  man  soil  Dsutieh  reden ; 
man  muss  dis  nuitter  in  Uanse,  die  Kinder  aof  den 
I,  den  gemeineo  Mann  auf  dem  Markte,  danim  fragen : 
dsnselbigen  auf  das  Maul  sehen  wie  lie  reden.  nod  dar- 
doUmelKhea.  So  ventehen  sis  ee  dean,  and  merken 
4MB  SMS  Dsatsch  mit  ihoen  redet*' 

TRANSLATION. 

For  oae  most  not  ssk  tks  letten  in  the  Lstin  tongas,  how 
ens  eoffht  to  speak  GersMO ;  but  one  suist  ssk  the  mother  in 
iw  hooss,  ths  shiUrso  in  the  lanee  and  alleys,  the  common 
BMW  in  the  msrkst,  cooeeming  this ;  ySi.  and  look  at  the 
flisvrs  of  their  mouths  while  they  are  Ulking,  and  thereafter 
ialBrpret  They  undeistand  yo«  then,  and  mark  that  one  talks 
Qecmsn  with  them. 

t  This  porsphrsss.  writlsB  shoot  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
is  by  BO  means  defieisnt  a  oecssioosi  pssmgeo  of  eoa«dera- 
Us  postie  merit.  There  is^  flow,  and  a  tender  enthueiai m  in 
1km  foRowing  lines,  (at  the  conclosion  of  Chapter  V.)  which 
•SOB  tai  the  trsnelstioB  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  foil  to  iote- 
IHt  the  rsadsr.  Ottftisd  is  describing  ths  cireamstsocss  im- 
,  ■ediataly  followiog  the  birth  of  our  Lord : 

She  gave  with  joy  her  virgin  brsast; 
'  8hs  hid  it  not.  lbs  bared  the  breast. 

Which  toekled  that  divioest  babe ! 
■IWssssd,  UesMd  weie  ths  bisosis 


the  most  important  remains  of  the  THSonacAii;* 
the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutonic  language  fioa 
the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  the  Swabian  perioi 
Of  this  period  (the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  aaab* 
gous  to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leaves  the 
philosophic  student  in  doubt,  whether  the  language 
has  not  since  then  lost  more  in  sweetness  and  fleiifai- 
,  lity,  than  it  has  gained  in  condensatian  and  copious* 
ness)  1  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the  M iNNiSiKca, 
(or  singera  of  love,  the  [Noven^al  poets  of  the  Swa- 
bian court.)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  aixl  then  la> 
bored  through  sufficient  specimens  of  the  bmAt 
iifigerf,  their  degenerate  successors;  not,  however, 
without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude  yet  inte* 
resting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  NureiB- 
berg.  Of  this  man's  genius,  five  folio  volumes,  with 
double  columns,  are  extant  in  print,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  in  manuscript;  yet,  the  indefiMigable 
bard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  he  never 
made  a  thoe  the  2ess,  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  laifs 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  Ac  Ac  we 
have  instances  of  the  close  connection  of  poelae  ge- 
nius with  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  genuine  loisiai 
tion.  The  moral  sense  at  least  will  not  be  outraged, 
if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest  rimenaker ; 
(a  trade,  by  the  bye.  remarkable  for  the  produetioB  of 
pliiloeophers  and  poets.)  His  poem  entitled  die  Mbuf- 
i!«o  Star,  was  the  very  firrt  publication  that  appeared 
in  praise  and  support  of  LimiKR ;  and  an  eiealleat 
hymn  of  flans  Sachs',  which  has  been  deservedly 
translated  into  almost  all  the  European  kngaages^ 
was  commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churchea,  whei^ 
ever  the  heroic  relbrmer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and 
in  his  translation  of  the  bible,  the  Qeman 
commenced.  I  mean  the  language,  as  it  is  at 
written ;  that  which  is  called  the  High  Gbimah,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  the  PLATT-TKtmca,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  fioa  the 
OBEa-TstmcH,  the  language  of  the  middle  and 


Which  the  Saviour  infant  kim'd ; 

And  Uefsed.  blemed  was  the  mother 

Who  wrapped  \m  limbe  in  iwaddling  risthss, 

Singing  placed  him  on  her  lap. 

Hung  o*er  him  with  her  looks  of  love. 

And  soothed  him  with  a  lolling  notioo. 

Blemed !  for  she  shckered  him 

From  tlie  damp  and  chilling  air: 

Bhiwed,  UcMod !  for  she  lay 

With  iuch  a  babe  in  one  bleet  bed. 

Close  as  babes  and  mothers  lie ! 

BlesMd,  blessed  evermore ; 

With  her  virgin  lips  sho  kim'd. 

With  her  srma,  snd  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  the  babe  divine. 

Her  babe  divine  the  virgin  mother  ! 

There  lives  not  cm  thia  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  sing  her  praise. 

Miflhty  mother,  virgin  pure. 

In  the  darknem  and  the  night. 

For  bs  ebe  6sr«  the  heavenly  Lord ! 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  eflBBOt.  wlisa  ths 
ings  srs  wrought  shove  the  nstural  pitch  by  ths  hsisf  sff 
something  myetsrious,  while  sll  the  images  an  purely  BOtaisL 
Thai  it  is  that  islifioa  and  poetry  strike  deepest. 
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vdsem  Gennuy.  The  High  Geraum  h  indeed  m 
ngma  eommumt  nol  actiiaUy  the  native  lengoage  of 
tf  piOTince,  but  the  choice  and  fragruicy  of  all  the 
alecta.  From  thii  caoM  it  is  at  once  the  mibit  co- 
ooe  and  the  moat  gnunmatical  of  all  the  European 


Within  lev  than  a  centoiy  after  Lather's  death, 
m  German  was  inundated  with  pedantic  barber- 
ma.  A  few  Tolumet  of  this  period  I  read  through 
(KB  motives  of  curiosity ;  lor  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
ly  thing  more  fiuitastic  than  the  very  appearance  of 
mr  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin 
tMd.  with  a  Germaniaed  ending;  the  Latin  portion 
nog  always  printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the 
at  pliable  the  German  character  is  retained.  ' 

At  length,  about  the  year  16S0,  OriTZ  arose,  whose 
enids  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than 
ay  other  poet,  who  at  present  occurs  to  my  reoolleo- 
oo.  In  the  opinion  of  LEsaitfO,  the  most  acute  of 
rilifea,  and  of  Adkluno,  the  first  of  lexioogmphers, 
fats,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only 
isaofed  the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of 
an  diction.  A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  ques- 
oo ;  bat  after  repeated  perusab  of  the  work,  my  feel- 
\g^  justified  the  verdict,  and  I  seemed  to  have  ac- 
nired  firom  them  a  sort  of  tad  for  what  is  genuine 
I  the  atyle  of  later  writers.  ^ 

Of  the  splendid  em  which  commenced  with  Gel- 
ot,  Klopslock,  Ramler.  Lessing,  and  their  compeers, 
need  not  speak.  With  the  oppOTtunities  which  I 
Djiofed,  it  would  haye  been  disgraceful  not  to  have 
een  fiuniliar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  already 
lid  as  much  as  the  present  biogmphical  sketch  re- 
aiiea  concerning  the  German  philosopben,  whose 
raths,  for  the  greater  part,  I  became  acquainted  with 
t  a  for  later  period. 

Socn  after  my  return  from  Gennany,  I  was  solicited 
)  imdertake  the  litenry  and  political  department  in 
lie  Morning  Post ;  and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal,  on 
Im  OQoditioa  that  the  paper  should,  thenceforward, 
e  conducted  on  certain  fiixed  and  announced  princi- 
lies,  and  that  I  should  be  neither  obliged  or  request- 
d  to  deviate  from  them,  in  favor  of  any  party  or 
ny  erent  In  consequence,  that  Journal  became, 
nd  for  many  years  continued,  anti'minialerial  in- 
lead ;  yet,  with  a  very  qualified  approbation  of  the  op- 
osition,  and  with  for  greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both 
nti-jaoobin  and  anti-gallican.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot 
ind  reason  to  approve  of  the  first  war,  either  in  iis 
ommenoement  or  its  conduct  Nor  can  I  understand 
nth  what  reason,  either  Mr.  Percival,  (whom  I  am 
ingular  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and  virisest  min- 
iisr  of  this  reign,)  or  the  present  administration,  can 
le  said  to  have  pumied  the  plans  of  Mr.  Prrr.  The 
yve  of  their  country,  and  perseverant  hostility  to 
French  principles  aixi  French  ambition  are,  indeed, 
onorable  qualities,  common  to  them  and  to  their 
ledecessors.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
videnoe  of  facts  can  render  any  question  of  history. 
bat  the  successes  of  the  Percival  and  of  the  existing 
uoiBCry,  have  been  owing  to  their  having  pursued 
the  direct  contrary  lo  Mr.  Pitt*s.  Such,  for 
•TO  the  coocentratiooof  the  natiooal  force  to 


one  object ;  the  abandonment  of  the  nib§idinng  poli- 
cy, so  for,  at  least,  as  neither  to  good  or  bribe  the  con- 
tinental courts  into  war,  till  the  convictions  of  their 
subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their  own  seekiog ; 
and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reliance 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  F^nglish  people,  and  on  that 
kiyalty  which  is  linked  to  the  very  heart*  of  the  no- 


*  Lord  Granville  iiss  lately  rs-B«srted.  Oa  tlM  HoeiS  of 
Loida.)  the  inmineiU  danfsr  of  n  revolntion  in  fb*  ssrliMr 
psrt  of  the  wsr  sgaiott  France.  I  doabt  not  that  his  Loid- 
•hip  if  sincere ;  and  It  must  be  flaiterinf  to  hh  IheKnia  to  be- 
lieve it.  But  where  are  the  evideooM  of  the  danner,  to  whisk 
a  future  historian  ewi  apfieal  1  Or  oMist  he  rest  on  aa  asasr- 
Uoo  1  Let  SM  be  pennllted  to  extract  a  paaMfe  on  the  sab- 
jeet  from  Tkt  Friatd.  **  I  have  said  that  to  wiUMtand  ths 
arguments  of  the  lawk>H,  the  anii  jaeobini  proposed  to  aos* 
pond  the  law,  and  br  the  interpoaitioa  of  a  partieuhir  sutola, 
to  eelipee  the  blened  light  of  the  noivtnal  auo,  that  apiss 
and  informers  might  trrannise  and  escape  in  the  ominoos 
darkness.  Oh !  if  these  mistaken  naen.  intozicaied  and  be- 
wildered %rith  the  panic  of  property,  which  they  theoMslvss 
were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived  in  a  eoaslif 
where  there  really  existed  a  general  disposition  to  ehaogs  sad 
rvbelliun  !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily ;  or  throsgh 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  Revolution ;  or  even,  slss  I 
through  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  ialaad.  Uwy 
could  not  but  have  shrunk  from  their  own  deekraiions  eoa- 
cerning  the  state  of  feeling,  an  opinion  at  that  time  predomi* 
nant  throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  tine,  (beavea 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by  !)  when,  by  erosiing 
a  narrow  strait,  they  might  have  leant  the  true  synptoaM  of 
approaching  danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  Aooi  bus* 
taking  the  meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition,  as  shrunk 
appalled  fVom  the  sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  mnrmnr- 
ing  and  strange  consternation  which  preeedes  the  stona  or 
earthquake  of  notional  diaoonl.  Nol  only  in  eolToe-lMasss 
and  public  theatres,  but  even  at  the  Ubiee  of  the  wealthy, 
they  would  have  heard  the  advocates  of  existing  govemosent 
defend  their  cause  hi  the  hingoage,  and  with  the  tone  of  aion, 
who  are  comcioin  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  ia  Bog- 
land,  whes  the  alarm  was  at  its  highest,  thwe  was  not  a  city, 
no,  not  a  town  or  vilhge,  in  which  a  man  suspected  of  hold- 
ing democratic  principles  could  move  abroad  wiibont  rseeiv- 
ing  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  his  iop- 
p<»sed  opinions  were  hrld  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people; 
and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation« 
were  in  favor  of  the  government  and  the  established  church. 
But  why  need  I  appeal  to  theee  invidious  facta  1  Torn  over 
the  pages  of  history,  and  seek  for  a  single  instaneo  of  a  revo- 
lution having  been  effected  without  the  eoocurreneo  of  either 
ihe  nobles,  or  the  endesiastics.  or  the  moneyed  dames,  in  soy 
country  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  beea 
predominant,  and  where  the  interests  of  the  propriotora  wers 
interlinked  !  Examine  the  revolution  of  the  Belgie  proviaess 
under  Philip  U ;  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  proeadiat 
generation  ;  the  history  of  Ihe  American  revolution,  or  the 
yet  more  recent  ev«>nis  in  8we<Ien  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  wiO 
be  scarcely  poevible  not  lo  perceive,  that  in  England,  fnm 
1791  to  the  pence  of  Amiens,  there  were  neither  toodoodcs 
to  coofrderacy.  nnr  actual  confederacies,  against  which  tho 
existing  laws  had  not  provided  sufHcieni  safegnarda  and  aa 
ample  punishinenr.  But  alas !  the  panic  of  property  had 
been  struck,  in  the  first  instance,  for  party  purposes;  aad 
when  it  became  rt'oernl,  its  pn>pogators  caught  It  themoalvaB, 
and  ended  in  believing  iheir  own  lie ;  even  as  our  bnDa  ia 
Borrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  Iheir  owa 
bellowing.  The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  at- 
tention was  concentrated  to  a  monster,  which  could  not  aar- 
vive  the  convulsions  in  which  it  had  been  brooghtforth :  even 
the  enlightened  Burke  himself,  too  often  talking  and  rassoa- 
ing,  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organised  anarchy  had  been  a  pos* 
sible  thing !  Hnius,  whihi  we  were  warring  against  Freoeh 
doctrines,  we  took  Utile  henl  whether  tho  moans,  by  wUek 
we  attempted  lo  overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  sad 
ausment  the  far  more  formidable  evil  of  Freoeh  smhitfoa. 
Like  children,  we  ran  away  fVom  the  yelpioe  of  a  ear,  aai 
took  aholtor  at  iks  hssh  of  a  vieioos  war-hona,** 
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tioo,  by  Ibe  ■^■teni  of  cradil,aiid  the  inteidepeodeoce 
of  property. 

Be  thif  at  it  mey,  I  em  penroaded  that  the  Mbraiiiig 
Fbat  proved  a  fiur  mora  uaeful  ally  to  the  govenuneot 
ID  its  moat  important  olgecta,  in  conaequence  of  its 
being  generally  conaidered  at  moderately  anii-minia- 
terial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eulogist  of  Mr. 
Pitt.    (The  few,  whose  curiwiiy  or  fancy  should  lead 
them  to  turn  over  the  Journals  of  that  dale,  may  find 
a  email  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by 
the  Morning  Chnmicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or 
leading  paragraphs  had  been  sent  from  the  treasury.) 
The  rapid  and  unusual  increase  in  the  sale  of  the 
Bfomii^  Post,  is  a  suflScient  pledge  thot  genuine  im- 
partiality, with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent, 
will  aecura  the  success  of  a  newspaper,  without  the 
•id  of  party  or  ministerial  patrcNiage.    But  by  impar* 
tiality  I  mean  an  honest  and  enlightened  adherence 
to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles,  previously  an- 
noonced,  and  faithfully  referred  to,  in  support  of  every 
judgment  on  men  and  events;  not  indiscriminate 
abuse,  not  the  indulgence  of  an  editor's  own  malig- 
nant passions;  and  still  less,  if  that  be  possible,  a  de- 
termination to  make  flaooey  by  flattering  the  envy 
and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessneai  and  self-con- 
ceit of  the  half-witted  vulgar ;  a  determination  almost 
fiendish,  bat  which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been 
boaitfully  avowed  by  one  man,  the  moat  notorioos  of 
these  wtdh^yeopkanU  !    From  the  commencement  of 
the  AddingtoQ  administration  to  the  present  day, 
whatever  I  have  written  in  the  MoaNiNO  Porr,  or, 
(after  that  paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors.) 
in  the  Couaiaa,  has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance 
of  the  measures  of  government 


I  of  ihif  Dstare  sesree  sanrive  the  oifbt 
That  ffirai  them  iNrth ;  thrr  perish  in  the  tight. 
Cast  b7  so  far  from  ^flmr-life^  that  there 
Can  seareely  aofht  be  nid.  hot  that  tkeg  were  / 

Cartwright**  Prol.  U  UU  R^gdl  Slavt. 

Tet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief 
of  partial  friends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of 
my  intellect  Most  assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to 
my  fortune  or  my  reputation.  The  industry  of  the 
week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week.  From 
Government  or  the  friends  of  Government  I  not  only 
never  received  remuneration,  or  even  expected  it; 
bat  I  was  never  honored  with  a  single  acknowledg- 
ment, or  expression  of  satisfaction.  Yet  the  retrospect 
ii  liir  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret  I  am  not  in- 
deed silly  enough  to  take,  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
Tiolent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  assertion, 
that  the  late  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  pre- 
maturely applied)  mu  a  war  produced  by  the  Moa.v 
mo  PoiT ;  or  I  should  be  proud  to  have  the  words 
inscribed  on  my  tomb.  As  little  do  I  regard  the  cir- 
ctmistance,  that  I  was  a  specified  ol^ect  of  Bonaparte's 
leaentment  during  my  reaidence  in  Italy,  in  con- 
aequence of  those  essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  (Of  this  I  was  warned,  dtrectfy, 
by  Baron  Von  Humioldt,  the  Prussian  Plenipoten- 
tijuy.  who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  the  Prus- 
lian  court  at  Rome ;  and  indirectly,  through  bis  secre- 
tary, Cardinal  Feach  himaelf)    Not  do  I  lay  any 


greater  weight  on  the  confirming  Act,  that  a  oil 

for  my  arrest  was  sent  fiom  Puii*  fion  wkidi  ^ 

ger  1  was  reacued  by  the  kindnem  of  a  nobis  ^ 

dictine,  and  the  gracioaa  connivance  of  thstfNitl 

man,  the  present  Pope.    For  the  laie  tyiaat^  ial| 

tive  appetite  was  omnivorooa,  and  preyed  eqmlf ^ 

a  Due  D'Enghien,*  and  the  writer  of  a  Dsmpipi 

paragraph.    Like  a  true  vultare,t  Napoleon,  wilh^ 

eye  not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  tasleeqnBlfyo«| 

in  his  ravin,  could  descend  from  the  most  daif 

heights  lo  pounce  on  the  leveret  in  the  bnka,flrfN| 

on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grass.    Bat  I  do  Ma 

a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  mj  m^ 

Contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  j| 

<luestions  and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moial  pMt^ 

view;  in  giving  a  dignity  to  particular  maww^lf 

tracing  their  policy  or  impolicy  to  pennansnt  pair 

pies ;  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  the  a. , 

of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Boiktli 

ings,  indeed,  the  germs  of  almost  all  political  I 

may  be  found.    But  I  dare  asaome  to  mytdflp 

merit  of  having  first  explicitly  defined  aixl 

the  nature  of  Jacobinisro ;  and  that  in  distingHlil| 

the  jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  democnt  fl^ 

the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  wad  km 

remaining  a  mere  term  of  abase,  and  pot  on  idi  ^ 

guard  many  honest  minds,  who  even  in  thoir  hnt^ 

seal  against  jacobinism,  admitted  or  sapponad  fB/A 

pies  from  which  the  wont  parts  of  that  9pttm  w^ 

be  legitimately  deduced.    That  theae  are  notiMfr 

lary  pracdad  results  of  such  principlea.  we  am  % 

that  fortimate  inconsequence  of  our  natara^  iMk 

permits  the  heart  to  rectify  the  enon  of  the  ni» 

standing.    The  detailed  examination  of  tba  conita 

government  and  its  pretended  oooMiiution,  aai  ii 

proof  given  by  me,  that  it  was  a  oonsonmata  dafU 

km  in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  even  fiM 

the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previiwaly  §tik 

led  this  constitution  as  the  perfection  of  a  wna  iri 

regulated  liberty.    On  every  great  occunaae»  1 

endeavoured  to  discover  in  past  history  the  aventdtf 

most  nearly  resembled  it    I  procured,  whenvtfi 

wns  possible,  the  contemporary  hiaioriani,  mennaii 

iits,  and  pamphleteers.    Th; n  fairly  subtiactiiv  il 

points  of  diflerence  from  those  of  likeneos^  aa  the  lit 

anoe  fovored  the  former  or  the  loner,  I  tunjaiilBri 

that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  difiaicnt  fe 

the  scries  of  essa>'s.t  entitled.  **  a  compariaon  of  FMH 

under  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  fint  CmatC 

and  in  those  w  hich  followed  **  oo  the  profaabia  lal 


*  I  feldom  ihiok  of  the  mnnlor  of  tbv  illueliieai 
without  rreolleettmr  the  lioee  of  Valcriui  FIseeas  ( 
Lib.  I.  30.) 

-Snper  ti 


Ineut  fama  viri.  virtuitqoe  hand  lata  Tyi 
Erfo  ante  ire  meios,  juveoemqoe  eztiiviMrs 

1 6i7pa  ii  Kit  riv  j(^va  km  r^  Aepcd^ 
Ka2  T^v  Aaywdy,  Koi  ri  rdr  Tavfttv  yiwf, 

PkiU  4»  mmimmL 

I  A  miall  wIeetioD  from  llie  aumeroiM  aitacloB ! 

me  to  the  Momins  Poit  and  Coarier.  chiefly  aa  Ihsy 
the  anoreei  and  eflecrt  of  jacobioimi,  ood  Iha 
oertain  lyeteoM  of  ixilitieal  eeo— eif  wM 
poiJMn,  wiU  form  part  of  "  71«  #Wm^**  «Msh  I  M 
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tantion  of  the  Boarboan,**  I  feel  mywlf  authorized 
rffiim,  by  the  eflfect  produced  on  many  intelligent 
a,  that  were  the  dates  wanting,  it  might  have  been 
pected  that  the  eoays  had  been  written  within 
lait  twelve  months.  The  same  plan  I  pumied  at 
eommencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
ii  the  same  success,  taking  the  vi*ar  of  the  United 
Winces  with  Philip  2d,  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
ftpsrison.  I  have  mentioned  this  from  no  motives 
^^aoiiy,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
ich  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  espe* 
ttjr  if  it  be  considered  how  often  and  grossly  I  have 
»]  attacked  for  sentiments  which  I  had  exerted  my 
^  powers  to  confute  and  expose,  and  how  griev- 
dy  these  charges  acted  to  my  disadvantoge  while 
Is  in  Malta.  Or,  rather,  they  would  have  done 
if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of 
*Mled  establishment  in  that  island.  But  I  have 
Kitioned  it  from  the  full  persuasion  that,  armed 
Qi  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  hu- 
ll mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  judgment 
teeming  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event, 
be  have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  docu- 
ots  of  the  past,  together  with  authentic  accounts 
die  present,  and  if  he  have  a  philosophic  tact  for 
•t  is  truly  important  in  lacti,  and  in  roost  instances, 
psfore,  fbr  such  facts  as  the  dignity  of  history 
excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modem  com- 
fs.  by  the  courtesy  of  the  age,  entitled  historians. 
\t  have  lived  in  vain  must  be  a  painful  thought  to 
man,  and  especrally  so  to  him  who  has  made 
mture  his  profession.  I  should  therefore  rather 
iole  than  be  angry,  with  the  mind  which  could 
bate  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  vanity 
el^k>ve,  the  satisfiiction  which  I  acknowledge 
■▼e  enjoyed  from  the  re-fNiblication  of  my  politi- 
essays  (either  whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in 
ly  of  our  own  provincial  papers,  but  in  the  lede- 
lonmals  throughout  America.  I  regarded  it  as 
B  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
U  tfiat  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly 
ve,  axKl  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  unhap- 
vsr  with  America,  not  only  the  sentiments  were 
pled,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  very  language, 
ereral  of  tlie  Massachusetts  state-papera. 
lit  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  all  conjointly, 
lid  have  impelled  me  to  a  statement  so  uncoro- 
ible  to  my  own  feelings,  had  not  my  character 
n  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustifiable  intru- 
i  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
h  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favor- 
with  unusual  opportunities  of  improving  them, 
nevertheless  suffered  them  to  rust  away  without 
efficient  exertion  either  for  his  own  good  or  that 
hia  follow-creatures.  Even  if  the  compositions 
ich  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the 
It  certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the 
t  flattering  to  an  author's  self-love,  had  been  (Nib* 


sod  wliicb  will  be  shortlf  pobliahsd.  for  I  can 
eshr  say  re-imbliBhed,  with  the   nomben  arrangad   in 
aeeordioff  to  their  subjeeta. 

Aeeipo  priocipittm  nirsiia,  corpaaque  casetssi 
;  sraiata  msUor  proeede  figara. 


lished  in  bookie  they  would  have  filled  a  respectable 
number  of  volumes,  though  every  passage  of  merely 
temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose  writings 
have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand 
on  the  attention ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  truths;  with  beating  the 
ground  for  that  which  might  have  been  run  down  by 
the  eye ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  constructioa 
of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  love 
of  paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pre- 
tended to  have  found  in  my  compositions  triviality, 
or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrunk  from  the  toil  of  think- 
ing. No  one  has  charged  me  with  tricking  oat  in 
other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hashing 
up  anew  the  crambe  jam  decies  coctam  of  English 
literature  or  philosophy.  SeMom  have  I  written  that 
in  a  day,  the  acquisition  or  investigation  of  which 
had  not  cost  me  the  previous  labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the 
stream  of  intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  f  Is  the 
diffusion  of  truth  to  be  estimated  by  publications ;  or 
publications  by  the  truth  which  they  diffuse,  or  at 
least  contain  7  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable  warmth 
of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  circulation, 
not  only  registered  in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodi- 
cal literature,  but,  by  frequency  of  repetition,  has 
become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  literary  circles, 
and  thoughtlessly  repeated  l^  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollections 
ought  to  have  suggested  a  contrary  testimony.  Would 
that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  num- 
ber and  moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circulation ; 
or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom,  by  his 
conversation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their  aftergrowth ! 
A  distinguished  rank  might  not  indeed,  even  then, 
be  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  1  should  dare  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquittal. 
I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  aixi  respectable 
audiences  which,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  honored  my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attend- 
ance, whether  the  points  of  view  from  which  the 
subjects  treated  c^  were  surveyed,  whether  the 
grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such  aa  they  had 
heard  or  read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  pre- 
vious publications.  I  can  conscientiously  declare, 
that  the  complete  success  of  the  Remorse  on  the 
first  night  of  its  representation,  did  not  give  me  as 
great  or  as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  Che  observation 
that  the  pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  fiices 
familiar  to  me,  though  of  individuals  whose  names  I 
did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  but 
that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  oourMS  of 
lectures.  It  is  an  excellent,  though  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be 
as  well  **  in  for  a  pound  a§f<w  a  petmy."  To  those, 
who  from  ignorance  of  the  serious  injury  I  have  re- 
ceived from  this  rumor  of  having  dreamt  away  my 
life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly  re- 
member at  all,  much  lea  am  disposed  to  record  in  a 
sketch  of  my  liteniy  lift;  or  to  those,  who  iron 
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their  own  feelingi,  or  the  gretilif«tioo  thejr  derive 
fioni  thinking  contempiuoutly  of  otben,  would,  like 
Job's  Gomfortera,  attribote  these  oompleinii,  extorted 
from  me  by  the  mom  of  wrong,  lo  Mlf*ooQceit  or 
pteeumpruoue  vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  such 
ample  materials,  thai  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  with- 
holding the  remainder.  I  will  not,  therefore,  hesi- 
tate to  Mk  the  consciences  of  thoM,  who  from  their 
long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum- 
stances, are  best  qualified  lo  decide,  or  be  my  judges, 
whether  the  restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would 
increaM  or  detract  from  my  literary  reputatioa.  In 
this  exculpation,  I  hope  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  mjTMlf  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  lo  the 
claims  which  othera  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time 
or  my  talents.  By  what  I  have  eflected,  am  1  to  he- 
judged  by  my  fellow-men ;  what  I  coutd  have  done, 
M  a  question  for  my  own  conscience.  On  my  own 
account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient  reason  to 
lament  my  deficiency  in  Mlf-control,  and  the  neglect 
of  concentrating  my  powen  to  the  realiation  of 
■ome  permanent  work.  But  to  verae  rather  than 
lo  prase,  if  lo  either,  belongs  the  voice  of  mourning; 
for 

KsM  psngf  of  k>ve  awskeniac  sf  a  babe,' 

TurbulsAt,  with  an  outcry  in  the  boait. 

And  fean  aelf-witl'd  tbat  ihttnn'd  the  ejra  of  lK>ps, 

And  hope  that  aearce  would  know  itself  from  fbar ; 

Sanaa  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 

And  fcniua  f ivan  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 

And  all  whieh  I  had  eulPd  in  wood-walkt  wild. 

And  all  which  pntient  ti>il  had  rear'd,  and  all 

Commune  with  thee  bad  open'd  out— but  fluwen 

Buew'd  on  my  oorpae,  and  borne  upon  my  bier 

la  Iks  aaoM  cofBn.  for  the  aalf-aame  ffrave ! B.  T.  C. 


TheM  will  exist,  for  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the 
lioetic  strains  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called 
forth.    In  tfaoM  only,  gentle  reader, 

AfTcetos  aninri  Tarioa,  belhimqoe  seqaseia 
Perlef ii  invidia ;  euraMiue  revolvit  loaoea ; 
Quaa  humilii  teneru  vtylui  olim  efludil  in  mvo. 
Petlegia  eC  lacrymas,  et  quod  pharetratns  acuta 
Ille  poer  paero  fecit  mihi  cuipide  vulnna. 
OmmiiL  pMmUtim  eotuuMut  Umgiw  « U« 
Vivtrnd^que  Simul  m^rimur  ri^wturqmt  mmumio. 
Ipae  mihi  ooUatoa  enim  noa  ille  videbor; 
Frona  alia  eat,  morcaqoe  alii,  nova  mentia  imago. 
Vox  sliudque  lonat.   Jamqoe  obaerratto  vita 
Muka  daditrHoffere  nihil,  ferre  omnia :  jamque 
Paolatim  lacrymaa  reram  experiantia  tsrait. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Aa  sflbetkioate  ezbortstion  to  those  who  in  early  lift  fbal 
tbaoMalvea  diiposed  lo  become  autbora. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  that  no  man  does  anything  from  a  single  mo- 
tive.  The  Mparate  motives,  or.  rather,  moods  of 
mind,  which  produced  the  preceding  reflections  and 
anecdotes  have  been  hud  open  to  the  reader  in  each 
separate  instance.  But,  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  tfaoM  who,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  in  circom- 
nances  not  dimimilar  to  vay  own  at  myfint  eniiaiire 


into  life,  has  been  the  constant  accompaniBMol,ai 
(M  it  ^ere,)  the  onder^mg  of  all  my  feeli^, 
Whitukad,  exerting  the  prerogative  of  hii  honti 
ship,  addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  ciui% 
which  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  nrntiii, 
teresting  of  his  works.    With  no  other  privilcfe  ia. 
that  of  sjrmpathy  and  sincere  good  wishes,  1  mill, 
address  an  aflectionato  exhortation  to  the  yombfol  ijii( 
rati,  grounded  on  ray  own  experience.    It  will  be  h«, 
short;  for  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,cooTifl 
to  one  charge:  ncvu  rvmsom  UTiaATvuiii- 
TEAns.    With  the  exception  of  one  extnadi«|: 
man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  Icsfttf  A- 
an  individual  of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  wiihati- 
profesnoH^  i.  e.  some  regular  employment  whiebdl^ 
not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  moment,  sod 
can  be  carried  on  so  fiir  wtedianicaUy,  ihst  sow 
quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intollectml 
ertion,  are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.  llM. 
houn  of  leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  aiixisly,flk 
kioked  forward  to  with  delight  as  a  change  lod  ffk 
creation,  will  suffice  to  realise  in  Utertture  t  hifl 
product  of  what  is  truly  genial,  than  weeks  of  fll» 
pulsion.    Money  and  immediate  repulatioo,  fjiia d|| 
an  arbitrary  and  accidental  end  of  literary 
The  hope  of  increasing  them  by  any  given 
will  of)en  prove  a  stimulant  to  industry;  betAl 
ntcfnty  of  acquiring  them  will,  in  all  works  of  |^ 
nius,  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic    MuJiM 
by  excess  reverae  their  very  nature,  and,  ioMsad  4 
exciting,  stim  and  stupify  the  mind.    For  it  ii  M 
contredistinction  of  genius  from  talent,  that  'm  fm 
dominant  end  is  always  compromised  in  the 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points  which 
an  analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.    Kow, 
talents  may  exist  without  genius,  yet  aa  genias 
exist,  certainly  not  manifest  iiwlf,  without 
would  adviM  every  scholar  who  feela  the 
power  working  within  him,  so  for  to  make  a  diviria 
between  the  two,  that  he  should  devote  his 
to  the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some 
trade  or  profession,  and  his  genius  to  obieds  of  li 
tranquil  and  unbiassed  choice ;  while  the 
ness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike  by  the 
desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  bo& 
My  dear  young  friend,  (1  would  ny,)  •*  suppoM  yo» 
Mlf  established  m  any  honorable  occupatioii.    Fisa 
the  manufactory,  or  couniing-houM,  from  the  Ian 
court,  or  from  having  visited  your  last  patienli  jMi 
return  at  evening, 


*  Desr  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet 
btwseteat 


to  your  family,  prepared  fbr  its  social  enjc 
with  the  very  countenances  of  your  wife  and  i  liikliii 
brightened,  and  their  voice  of  welcome  made  doiAi!^ 
welcome  by  the  knowledge  that,  as  for  as  CleyM 
concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  foi 
day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  radn 
into  your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  ahel  vee,  yoe  l» 
visit  so  many  venerable  friends  with  whom  yoacfl 
oonverM.  Your  own  spirit,  scarcely  Icm  free  fiw 
personal  anxietiei  than  Uie  great  minda  that,  in  Am 
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t^  itiU  firing  fv  jaal    Even  your  writing 

with  in  blank  paper,  and  all  ita  other  imple- 

will  appear  aa  a  ehain  of  flowera,  capable  of 

g  yoar  feelingi,  aa  well  as  tboaghtB,  to  eventi 

chafBcteiB  part  or  to  come ;  not  a  chain  of  iron, 

binds  yon  down  to  think  of  the  future,  and 

i^emote.  by  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of 

pcrNnptcwy  present.    But  why  should  I  say  re- 

f    The  habits  of  active  life  and  daily  intercounie 

■at.  .  ^toSa^^  ' 

^  J  ^■q  the  stir  of  the  world,  will  tend  to  give  you  such 
•"cr  y^^^^*"'°*P<^»  'h*^  *he  presence  of  3rour  family  will 
~     interraptkn.    Nay,  the  social  silence  or  undis- 
ng  voices  of  a  wife  or  sister,  will  be  like  a  rcsto- 
'«  atmosphere,  or  soft  music,  which  moulds  a 
without  becoming  its  object    If  fiicts  are  re- 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
in  literature  with  full  and  independent 
it,  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon 
the  andenfii,  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon, 
;  or,  to  refer,  at  once,  to  later  and  contemporary 
Darwin  and  Roscoc,  are  at  once  decisive 
Ito  question. 

^kit  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a 

of  selfcontrol  for  the  imitation  of  those 

ca;  though  strict  scrutiny  should  always  be 

whether  indolence,  restlessness,  or  a  vanity 

t  fiir  immediate  gratification,  have  not  laro- 

with  the  judgment,  and  assumed  the  viasard  of 

^V^iuilitjr,  Ibr  the  purposes  of  self*delusion.  Still  the 
^^ttrch  praaents  to  every  man  of  learning  and  genius 
^  'ptoSmtioa,  in  which  he  may  cherish  a  rational  hope 
^  baiiiS  Able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  literary 

*  ^^UBitf  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional 

*  ^iwiea.     Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christian- 
^,  dsB  iotroduction  of  an  established  church  makes 

'  1^  Mpgcial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  scholara  and 
^  Pliiloao|)lien;  in  England,  at  least,  where  the  princi- 
of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  free- 
of  the  govenment,  to  double  all  its  salutary 
by  the  removal  of  its  abuses. 
Thmt  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grdunds  of  a 
Bwrality  the  fragments  of  which. 


**  .-^— —  the  loftr  rrsve  trsffedisni  taught 
la  cbonis  or  iambic,  titacheri  b«t 
Of  moral  pmdeoee,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  senteotious  preeepta  ;** 

Ptradise  Regained. 

mnd  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and 
attributes,  which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn, 
mnd  deemed  it  still  more  difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these 
^feould  have  become  the  almost  hereditary  property 
of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and  the  work- 
shop; that,  even  to  the  unlettered,'  they  sound  as 
cefltaio>i7>'(Me>  i>  a  phenomenon,  which  must  with- 
hold all  but  minds  of  the  most  vulgar  cast  from  un- 
dervaluing the  services  even  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
Teoding  desk.    Yet  those  who  confine  the  efficiency 
of  an  established  church  to  its  publie  offices,  can 
hardly  be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect 
That  to  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there 
■  timmplanted  a  germ  of  dvilizatkm ;  that  in  the  re- 
motest villagea  there  is  a  nucleus,  round  which  the 
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capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystalliae  and  brighten ; 
a  model,  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet,  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  imitation ;  (At's,  tho 
inobtrusive,  continuous  agency  of  a  Protestant  church 
establishment,  this  it  is,  which  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist,  who  would  fiiin  unite  the  love  oi 
peace  with  the  ftiith  in  the  progressive  amelioratioa 
of  mankind,  cannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  **!! 
cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdom  ia 
above  rubies."  The  clergyman  is  with  his  parishion- 
ers, and  among  them-;  he  is  neither  in  the  cloisterad 
cell,  or  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  fiuni> 
ly-man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  land-holder,  while  his  dutiea 
make  him  the  frequent  visiter  of  the  form-house  and 
the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  oonneeted 
with  the  fiimilies  of  his  parish,  or  its  vicinity,  by  mar- 
riage. And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or 
at  best,  of  the  short-sightedness,  which  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few  more  strikiiy 
than  the  clamors  of  the  farmera  against  church  pro- 
perty. \Vl)atever  wcs  not  paid  to  the  clergymen, 
would  inevitably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the 
land-holder;  while,  as  the  case  at  present  stands,  the 
revenues  of  the  church  are,  in  some  sort,  the  revei^ 
sionary  property  of  every  family,  that  may  have 
a  member  educated  for  the  church,  or  a  daughter 
that  may  marry  a  clergjrman.  Instead  of  being/of» 
doud  and  immoveable,  it  is  in  foct  the  only  speciea 
of  landed  property  that  is  essentially  moving  and  cir- 
culative.  That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who 
will  pretend  to  assert  7  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the 
proof,  that  the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than 
in  any  other  species ;  or,  that  either  the  farmenor  the 
clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing  the  latter  to 
become  either  TruUibert  or  salaried  placemen.  Nay, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
whatever  reaton  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign, 
the  true  cause  is  this ;  that  they  may  cheat  the  parmm, 
but  cannot  cheat  the  steward ;  and  they  are  dimppoint- 
ed,  if  they  should  have  been  able  to  withhold  only  two 
pounds  leee  than  the  legal  claim,  having  expected  to 
withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  relatively  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  eatalv 
lishment  prei^cnts  a  patronage,  atoncesoeflectiveand 
unbiirthonsome,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  aflbrd 
the  like,  or  equal,  in  any  but  a  Christian  and  Protest- 
niM  country.  There  is  scarce  a  department  of  human 
knowledge,  without  some  bearing  on  the  various  cri- 
tical, hiittorical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truths,  in 
which,  the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergy- 
man ;  no  one  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man  of  geniui^ 
which  may  not  be  followed  without  incongruity.  To 
give  the  history  of  the  bible  as  a  book,  would  be  little 
less  than  to  relate  theorigin,or  first  excitement,  of  all 
the  literature  and  science  that  we  now  possess.  The 
very  decorum  which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favor- 
able to  the  best  purposes  of  genius,  and  tends  to 
counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally,  that 
man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not 
find  on  incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  bom- 
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wfaiob,  in  a  long  wmm,  have  illuitmied  the 
chuieh  of  £nglaixl ;  who  ivoold  ooi  hear  fiom  with- 
io  an  echo  to  the  ?oice  from  the  ncred  shrinet. 


**  Et  Patar  Momu  et  avanealus  exeitat  H«etor.*' 

Bat,  whafeyer  be  the  profeMian  or  tiade  choten, 
the  advantaget  are  many  and  important,  compared 
with  the  state  of  a  mere  literary  roan,  who,  in  any 
degree,  depends  on  the  nle  of  his  works  for  the 
Becessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  In  the  former,  a 
nan  lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  At  least,  he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  tact 
for  the  knowledge  of  that  with  which  men  in  general 
can  qrmpathize.  He  learns  to  manage  his  genius 
■loie  prudently  and  efficaciously.  His  powers  and 
acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration, 
for  they  purpass  the  legitimate  expectation  of  others. 
He  is  sometimes  beside  an  author,  and  is  not  there- 
fore  considered  merely  as  an  author.  The  hearts  of 
men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of  their  own  class ; 
and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the  con- 
Twaational  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is 
HOC  attributed  to  pride,  nor  bis  coromimicativcnesR  to 
vanity.  To  these  advantages  I  will  venture  to  add 
a  superior  chance  of  hapfnness  in  domestic  life,  were 
it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to  be  out  of 
the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is 
meritorioos  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  within  it.  But  this  subject  involves  ptiinis  of 
coosidention  so  numerous  and  so  delicate,  and  would 
not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  documents 
ifom  the  biognphy  of  literary  men.  that  I  now  mere- 
ly allude  to  it  in  transitu.  When  the  some  circum- 
stance has  occurred  at  very  different  tiroes  to  very 
difierent  peraons,  all  of  whom  have  some  one  thing 
in  common,  there  is  resson  to  suppose  that  such  dr- 
comstance  is  not  merely  attributable  to  the  pereons 
concerned,  but  is.  in  some  measure,  occasioned  by 
the  one  point  in  common  to  them  all.  Instead  of  the 
vehranent  and  almost  slanderous  dehortation  from 
marriage,  which  the  Mitogyne  Boccaccio  (Vita  e 
CtMumi  di  Dante,  p.  12. 16.)  addresses  to  literary 
men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple  advice;  be  not 
merely  a  man  of  letters !  Let  literature  be  an  honors 
aUe  augmerUaUon  to  your  arms,  but  not  amstitute 
the  coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon ! 

Td  objections  froro  conscience  I  can  of  course 
answer  in  no  other  way,  than  by  requesting  the 
youthful  objector  (as  I  have  already  done  on  a  forroer 
occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self-exaroinatioh, 
whether  other  influence  may  not  be  at  work ;  whe- 
ther spirits,  **  not  ofhealth^**  and  with  whispers  **  not 
from  heaven,**  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of 
his  consciousness.  Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  distinct  intelligible  forro ;  let 
hira  be  certain  that  he  has  reod  with  a  docile  roind 
and  fovorable  dispositions,  the  best  and  roost  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  both  mind 
and  heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities 
of  the  many  renowned  charactera,  who  had  doubted 
like  himself,  and  whose  researches  had  ended  in  the 
dear  conviction,  that  their  doubts  had  been  ground- 


less, or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  eomMMNfll 
Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  it,  mao^iki^ 
temporaries  elder  than  himaelC  he  shoold  Mttw 
one,  who  with  similar  poweia  and  foeliogiiiMf 
as  his  own,  had  entertained  the  nme  Bcni|ihii 
acted  upon  them ;  and  who,  by  afier-rescaidi  (ril 
the  step  was,  alas!  inetrievable,  but  for  Ibitnf ! 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disintereiied)  U 
discovered  himself  to  have  quarrelled  with  ntdnl 
opinions  only  to  embrace  errors,  to  have  leftikifr 
rections  tracked  out  lor  him  on  the  high  sad  tf 
honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  hbjnii^ 
where,  when  he  had  wandered  till  his  Mai 
giddy,  his  best  good  fortune  was  finally  to  hsiiM 
his  w*ay  out  again,  too  late  for  prudence,  lki||^lA 
too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth!    Time  ipalll 
such  delay  is  time  won;  lor  manhood  inlkiBM 
time  is  advancing,  and  with  it  incnaM 
strength  of  judgment,  and,  above  all, 
feelings.    And  even  if  these  should  eflect  do 
yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent  the  final 
of  the  deciiion  from  being  alloyed  by  tbs  i 
censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity  by  which  it  M 
been  precipitated.    It  would  be  a  aort  of  unSp^ 
and  scarcely  less  than  a  libel  on  himwn  laMikll 
believe  that  there  is  any  established  and  reyririll 
profession  or  employment,  in  which  a 
continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor;  and, 
less,  there  is  likewise  none  which  may  not  at  iMI 
present  temptations  to  the  coatnrj.    Bot  mUtf 
viill  that  man  find  himself  mistaken,  whe 
that  the  profession  o€  literature,  or  (to 
pUinly)  the  trade  of  authonhip,  beaeto  iia 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidioua 
the  church,  the  law,  or  the  diflbrent  btanihwil 
comroerce.    But  I  have  treated  snflMently  so  ifr 
unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter 
I  will  conclude  the  ptesent,  therefim,  with  a 
extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might 
added  to  the  illustrious  list  of  those  who  have  cai> 
bined  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  muses,  dgC  mI^ 
with  the  faithful  discharge,  but  widi  die  higfct 
honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  esiabGM 
profession.    The  translation  the  reader  will  find  is  i 
note  below.*    "  Am  sorgf  altigaten,  meiden,  sci  dn 
Autorschafl.     Zu  fruh  oder  unmasaig   gebntodri; 
macht  sie den  Kopf  wuste  und  das  Hers  leer;  wna 
sie  aucb  sonst  keine  uble  Folgen  gabe.    £in  Memdb 
der  nur  lieset  um  xu  druceken,  lieaet 


•  TraTulatioH.—**  With  the  grestcat  iMMribls  ssBdMil 
svoid  authonhip.  Too  sstIf,  or  innmdetmtefar  savior*'*!' 
mskca  I  be  bead  waste  snd  the  heart  empty ;  even  wen  thsa 
no  other  wone  consequence*.  A  pereoo  who  resdt  ostf  li 
print,  in  nil  probebilitr  readi  smisi ;  and  he  who  Muds  tear 
throueh  the  pen  and  the  prcM,  every  Ibougbl,  the  —oil  i 
occurs  to  him,  will  in  %  ehort  tinae  have  sent  all  swar,  as! 
will  become  a  OMre  joaroejrnsn  of  the  printiuE-olBeeb  scisr- 
potitor.'* 

To  which  I  ms7  sdd  from  myaelf,  that  what  mediea]  piv* 
sioloiists  affirm  of  certain  aecretions,  appBee  eqaally  feo« 
ibooffht* ;  tbejr  too  moat  be  taken  up  ataia  iuio  the  ctieaa- 
tion,  and  be  asain  and  asain  re-seeieted,  io  order  to  aawn  a 
heahhrul  vigor,  both  to  the  miod  and  to  its  intsUscfsal  dF 
sprioff. 
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wer  jeden  GadankMi,  der  ttim 
ir  on  Pimm  TMiendeC  bat  ■• 
tnuiiit,  nod  wild  bald  ein  hkmmf  Di«Mr 
aej,  mxk  BodMCabenwlMff  weidflo. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

rregnetto  aad  pfemoaiHooi  eoaeaniinc  tht  pmq- 
w  ooiiaioo  of  tlw  ehafftcr  tint  Aillowf. 


nml  of  philomphical  worki,  T  hare  been 
efited  by  a  reeolve,  which,  in  the  antitbeC- 
1  whh  the  allowed  qoaintncM  of  an  adage 
[  bare  been  accnsUMned  to  word  thui; 
underMutd  a  writer**  ignorance,  prtmme 
wrant  1^  kii  underttaniing.**  TimgcUen 
e  doea,  I  own,  reeemble  tboae  of  Pytha- 
I  obecoiity  rather  than  in  in  depth.  If. 
le  reader  will  permit  me  to  be  my  own 

tmat  that  he  will  find  ifa  meaning  folly 
iy*tbe  following  imtancei.  I  have  now 
a  treatiM  of  a  religioai  fanatic,  full  of 
I  sapematural  experiencei,  I  we  clearly 

grounda,  and  their  holiownen.    I  have 

inaight  into  the  caoMi,  which,  through 
I  of  hii  body,  had  acted  on  hit  mind ;  and 
km  of  received  and  aicertained  lawi,  I 
lorfly  explain  to  my  own  reoaon,  all  the 
denti  which  the  writer  records  of  himaeU! 
am  do  without  luipecting  him  of  any  in- 
ilaebood.  Ai  when  in  broad  day-light  a 
the  atepe  of  a  traveller,  who  had  loaC  hie 
f ,  or  by  treacherooB  moooahine ;  even  to, 
e  nme  tranquil  tense  of  certainty,  can  I 

tracea  of  this  bewildered  visionaiy.     I 

D  HIl  lONORANCE. 

'her  hand,  I  have  been  re^perusing,  with 
orgies  of  my  mind,  the  Timcus  of  Plato. 

comprehend,  impresses  me  with  a  reve* 
«  of  the  author's  genius;  but  there  is  a 
e  portioo  of  the  work  to  which  I  can  a^ 
sistent  meaning.  In  other  treatiaes  of  the 
opher,  intended  for  the  average  compie- 
'  men.  I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
od  sense,  with  the  perspicuity  of  the  Ian- 

the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recol- 
le.  that  numerous  pa  wages  in  this  author, 
oroughly  comprehend,  were  formerly  no 
ligible  to  me,  than  the  passages  now  in 
[t  would,  I  am  aware,  be  quite  /osft/ona- 
■  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jaigon.  But 
iC  do,  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind, 
ave  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to 
I  of  the  assumed  inconsisiency.  I  have 
ito  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eminently 

words  with  such  half^ieanings  to  him- 
tt  perfiirce  pass  into  no>meanings  to  his 
Hien,  in  addition  to  the  modves  tfios  sug* 
ay  own  reason,  I  briitg  into  disthietr»i' 

the  nnmber  and  the  aeriea  of  great  men, 
leaf  and  Kaloas  study  of  theaa  woflB» 


had  joinad  in  honoring  dM  name  of  Plato  with  epi- 
thets that  atoBost  tranaoend  homanity,  I  leel  that  a 
oontempcnooB  verdict  on  my  part  might  argue  waiit 
of  modealy,  but  would  hardly  be  reeeived  by  the  jn- 
didoas,  as  evidence  of  anperior  penetration.  Thare- 
fiire,  utterly  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  imdentand 
the  ignorance  of  Plato,  I  concldsb  m  ybklt  iororaiit 
or  HIS  xjmuawTAntnsQ, 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests,  which  the  anziely  of 
authotahipaddresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance 
but  this  one;  that  he  will  either  pass  over  dM  ftl- 
k>wing  chapter  altogether,  or  read  the  whole  conpect» 
edly.  The  fhirest  part  of  die  most  beaodfid  bodjr 
will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered 
fiom  its  pftaoe  m  the  oiganic  whole.  Nay,  on  deli- 
cate subjects,  where  a  seemingly  triflmg  diflfereno 
of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  difleranoe  in  Hmt, 
even  a  fntMfid  display  of  ihe  main  and  snpportiiig 
kieas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  ftma  by 
which  they  are  at  once  ckNhed  and  modified,  nmf 
perohance  preaent  a  skeleton  indeed ;  but  a  skeleton 
to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I  might  find  numeitMB 
precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to  strip  lua 
mind  of  all  prejudices,  or  to  keep  all  prior  eywtmak 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present 
For,  in  truth,  such  requests  appear  to  me  not  nnicfa 
unlike  the  advice  given  to  hypochondriacal  patienti  in 
Dr.  Buchan's  domestic  medieine;  videlidt.  to  |M- 
serve  themaelvea  unifcrmly  tranquil  and  in  good 
spirits.  Till  I  had  diaooveied  the  ait  of  deatioyiQg 
the  memory  a  parte  pott,  without  ii^iy  to  iti  ftatnn 
operadons,  and  without  detriment  to  the  judgment,  I 
shodd  suppress  the  request  as  premature;  and,  thava- 
fbre,  however  much  I  may  wiil  to  be  read  with  an 
unpnjndiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
neoessaiy  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criteri- 
on, by  which  it  may  be  rationally  ooqjectured  befim- 
band,  whether  or  no  a  reader  would  lose  hie  time, 
and  peihaps  his  temper,  in  the  perusal  of  this,  or  any 
other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principles.  Bat 
it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the 
least  disrespect  either  for  the  moral  or  intelleetiml 
quaKtieB  of  the  indivkluals  thereby  precluded.  The 
criterion  is  this :  if  a  man  receives  as  fundamental 
fiicts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstrable,  and  in- 
capable of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of  mat- 
ter, soul,  body,  action,  passiveneai,  time,  space,  cause 
and  effect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and 
habit;  if  he  feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  con- 
cerning all  these,  and  is  satisfied  if  only  he  can  an^ 
lyxe  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or  more  of  these 
supposed  elements,  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement:  to  such  a  mind  I  wouU  as  ooorta- 
ously  as  posnble  convey  the  hint,  that  fat  him  th^ 
chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  booot  ss,  doetoi,  prodaai ;  sft  kemd  tSH  §wir§. 

For  these  tetms  da  in  truth,  indude  all  the  difB* 
culties  which  the  human  mind  can  propose  ftr  soln- 
turn.    Taking  them,  therefore,  in  mass,  and  nneraw 
ined,  it  regmrea  only  a  deeent  apprrmieasliip  in  legk^ 
t6  dnw  fivth  UMir  eonianto  in  an 
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u  tbe  profeMon  of  legerderoam  at  our  village  &in 
pull  out  ribbon  ailer  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And 
not  more  di/Hcult  ia  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to 
their  di^rent  genera.  But  though  this  analysis  is 
highly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowledge  more  dis- 
tinct, it  does  not  really  add  to  it.  It  does  not  increase, 
though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  ponessed.  For  forensic  purposes, 
Ibf  all  the  established  professions  of  society,  this  is 
sufficient  But  for  philosophy  in  its  highest  sense,  as 
the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and  therefore  scientia 
■cientiarum,  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is  preparative 
only,  thoughf  as  a  preparative  discipline,  indispensa- 
ble. 

Still  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated 
fiom  the  proselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy, 
which  talking  of  mind  but  thinking  of  brick  and  mor^ 
tar,  or  other  images  equally  abstracted  from  body, 
contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter,  and 
in  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  ex- 
plain the  omne  scibile  by  reducing  all  things  to  im- 
pressions, ideas,  and  sensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires 
some  courage  lo  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in 
which  disquisitions  on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to 
adopt  technical  terms  or  scientific  sjrmbols,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  pubuc.  I  say  then,  that  it  is  nei- 
ther possible  or  necessary  for  all  men,  or  for  many, 
to  be  PHILOSOPHERS.  There  is  a  phUo$ophic  (and  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  actualized  by  an  eflbrt  of  freedom,  an 
artijicid)  coMciotuneu,  which  lies  beneath,  or,  (as  it 
were,)  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousness  natural 
to  all  reflecting  beingi.  As  the  elder  Romans  distin- 
guished their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-AlfHue  and 
Trans-Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  into  those  on  this  side,  and  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  spontaneous  consciousness ; 
dtra  et  trans  conscientiam  communem.  The  hitter 
is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which 
is,  therefore,  properly  entitled  transcendental^  in  order 
to  discriminate  it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection 
and  re-presentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  those  flights  of  lawless  speculation,  which,  aban- 
doned by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual 
feculties,  are  justly  condemned,  as  transcendent.* 

*  Tliis  diitinctioa  between  traoseondcntal  and  trsDacendent, 
it  obwrved  by  our  elder  divine*  and  philiMophera,  whenever 
thsf  expreM  tbemaelres  »ckotasUe<iUp.  Dr.  Johnaon,  indeed, 
his  ooDfoanded  the  two  words ;  bat  his  own  authoritiea  do 
DOt  Iwar  him  oaL  Of  this  celebrated  dictionary,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  remark,  oooe  for  all,  that  I  should  siispi^t  the  man  of 
s  moroee  dispoaition.  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect 
and  gratitude,  as  a  most  instructive  and  entertaininf  Aoeit,  and 
hitherto,  unfortunately,  an  indispensable  book  ;  but  I  con- 
ieaa,  that  I  should  he  surprised  at  hearinc  from  a  philoaophie 
sod  thoroufh  scholar,  any  but  very  qualified  praiaes  of  it.  as 
a  Oetmnmnf.  I  am  not  now  alludioii  to  the  number  of  geon- 
ine  words  omitted  ;  for  this  is  (and,  perhaps,  lo  a  rreat  ex- 
tent) troe,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  noticed,  of  our  beat  Greek 
Lancoaa;  and  this,  too,  after  the  sucoessive  labors  of  so 
msny  fiaots  in  leamiof .  1  refer,  at  present,  both  to  omissions 
and  eommissions  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these 
are,  me  saltem  jadice.  will  be  stated  at  full  in  T%e  JMend, 
re-pobiiabed  and  completed. 

I  had  never  heard  of  the  eorreapoodenee  between  Wake- 
Md  aad  Fox,  till  I  saw  the  aeeooat  of  it  this  BMraing.  (16th 


The  fint  nmge  of  hills  that  endrde  die  scmynb 
of  human  life,  is  the  horiaoo  for  the  nHgorilyof  iiii 
habitants.    On  its  ridges  the  common  sim  is  bomal 
departs.    From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  toncfaiif  An 
they  vanish.    By  the  many,  even  this  range,  iht  m 
tural  limit  and  bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  bat  impsrfte^ 
known.    Its  higher  ascents  are  loo  oAen  hiddsR  if 
mists  and  clouds  from  uncultivated  swamps  wlidk 
few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.   Ts  ii 
multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now,  ai  ii 
dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  lasy  m- 
trude  with  impunity ;  and  now  all  a-glow,  with  » 
brs  not  their  own,  they  are  gaxed  at  aa  the  sfiliaM 
palaces  ofhappiness  and  power.  But  in  all 
have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  and  '^^'^'^  ^ 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  forthoi 
cessible  fells,  have  learnt  that  the  aourccs  mnUbsir 
higher  and  fer  inward ;  a  few,  who  even  in  the  M 
streams  have  detected  elements,  which  neither  ii 
vale  itself  or  the  surrounding  mountains  eonlsiiMiff 
could  supply.    How  and  whoice  to  theae  lhoa|hih 
these  strong  probabilities,  the  ascertaining  vinsa.ii 
intuitive  knowledge,  may  finally  snpenrene,  cm  hi 
learnt  only  by  the  feet.    I  might  oppoae  to  the  f» 
tion  the  woixls  with  which  Plotinnst 


September.  1815.)  in  the  Monthly  Review.  I  was  not  a  illh 
f  ratified  at  flndinf ,  that  Mr.  WakefieU  had  piopuwd  Is  Us^ 
self  nearly  the  same  plan  for  a  Greek  sod  Eagisb  INetissai; 
which  1  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  oow  isa  fan 
ago.  But  far.  far  more  grieved  am  I,  that  he  did  not  fM  n 
complete  it  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  solgeet  of 
regret,  that  the  same  heavy  expeodttnre  which  is 
ploying  in  the  re-publieatiam  of  Stephmnus 
not  been  applied  to  a  new  Lexicon,  on  a 
plan,  with  the  English,  German,  and  French  wfwm, 
well  as  the  Latin.  In  abnoat  every  hislance,  the 
viduml  meaning  might  be  given  in  an  Enslish  < 
word ;  whereas,  in  Latin,  we  mutt  too  oftca  ba 
with  a  mere  reneral  and  tnclusive  term.  How, 
it  be  otherwise,  when  we  attempt  to  render  tbe 
language  of  the  world,  the  most  admirable  for  tha 
its  diaiincttons.  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
guageal  Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
number  of  the  works  still  extant,  written  while  the  Greek  ml 
Latin  were  living  languages.  Were  I  asked,  what  I 
the  greatest  and  most  unmixt  benefit  which  a  wealthy 
vidual,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  iodivkluala.  eoald 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind,  I  aboukl  not  bcsilsls  n 
answer,  "a  philosophical  English  dictionary,  wiifc  Al 
Greek,  Latin.  German,  French.  Spaniah.  and  Italiaa  vas* 
nymes,  and  with  corresponding  indexes.**  That  the  Icsarf 
languages  might  thereby  be  acquired  better,  in  half  the  liai^ 
is  but  a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  the 
tagea  which  would  accrue  from  such  a  work.  O !  if  H 
be  permitted  by  Providence,  that,  without  detriment  ••  is^ 
dom  and  independence,  our  government  might  be  eashM  it 
become  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  reTenoe! 
was  a  time  when  ey/ery  thing  was  to  be  done  by 
Have  we  not  flown  off  to  the  contrary  extraae  1 

t  Ennead  iii.  1. 8.  e.  3.  The  force  of  the  Greek  rvn^ 
is  imperfectly  expressed  by  **  nnderstand  ;**  oUr  own  Wiuslli 
phrase,  "  to  go  al&nf  with  wc,*'  ooaiea  nearest  to  iL  Tkl 
passage  that  follows,  full  of  profound  sense,  appeals  Is  ■• 
evidently  corrupt ;  and.  in  bet,  no  writer  mora  wants,  bssv 
deserves,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  a»oi»  eeriest 
edition:— r{  Sv  s-^uival ,  Srt  rJ  ytv^ftsw  Ift  5kfm 
//liv,  fi«s«i7(i(  {mallem,  ^iofta,  i/ti  s'iMwasifd)  tnl 
^^(tt  Ytv6nt¥ev  ^t&piifiaf  Koi  itot  ye¥»fthn  tx  ^tttfkt 
Tt/t  uii  njv  ^iftv  ix^*^  ^iAe5td/teva  ftTttpm  (j 
tciU  ftot  'ij  ycve/(/vi7  U  ^qtpias  ivr^t  AHf.)  ** 
theaarswstonaderBiBadl  ThaiwhslaiTO  hmjimmikm 
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VOBSB  to  mwef  m  ■mUar  difBcnlty.  •^Should  moj 
fMeiTogate  her  how  ihe  woiIdi,  if  gndomlj  the 
to  Isten  and  speak,  she  will  reply,  it  be- 
thee  not  to  diaqaiet  me  with  interrogatoriet, 
hot  to  nndentand  in  nleooe,  even  as  I  am  silent,  and 
^toork  without  woids." 

likewise,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead. 
epeaking  of  the  highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as 
diHingniaheH  fiom  the  discnnive,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Wonls  worth, 

*'  Tlie  Tittoa  sad  the  faeolty  dWine  ;** 

ha  aaya:  **  it  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it 
p,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  mo- 
fbr  it  neither  approached  hither,  nor  again  de- 
fiom  hence  to  some  other  place ;  but  it  either 
to  us,  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that  we  ought 
DDt  to  paisae  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
aoBfoe,  but  to  waich  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines 
«poo  oa;  preparing  ourselves  for  the  blessed  specta- 
els,  aa  the  eye  waits  patiently  for  the  rising  sun.*' 
Tkey,  and  they  only,  can  acquire  thenphilosophic  im- 
■gination,  the  sacred  power  of  self  intuition,  who, 
within  themselves,  can  interpret  and  understand  the 
synbol,  that  the  wings  of  the  airsylph  are  forming 
widnn  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar;  those  only,  who 
finl  in  their  own  spirits  the  same  instinct  which  im- 
pala  Ibe  cryaalia  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room  in 
its  involocnmi  for  antemue  yet  to  come.  They  know 
and  feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the 
works  on  them!  In  short, all  the  organs.of 
«•  firaroed  for  a  corresponding  world  of  sense ; 
and  we  have  it  All  the  organs  of  spirit  are  framed 
fiv  a  eofteapondtot  vrorid  of  spirit :  though  the  latter 
o^pma  are  not  developed  m  all  alike.  But  they  ex- 
■I  in  all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in 
the  sianrf  being.  How  else  coo  Id  it  be,  that  even 
worldliDgs,  not  wholly  debased,  will  contemplate  the 
mm  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness  with  con- 
tndietory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  f  "Pborman! 
he  is  not  made  for  tkii  world.*'  Oh !  herein  they  ut- 
ter a  prophecy  of  universal  fulfilment;  for  man  muit 
•iifaer  rise  or  sink. 

It  ia  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  jdiilosopher  to 
Nst  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  a  fuller  knowledge  has  not 
beeD  demonstrated.  That  the  common  consciousness 
ilnlf  will  lomish  prooft  by  its  own  direction,  that  it 
is  eonneeted  with  master-currents  below  the  surface, 
I  shall  merely  aasnme  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore. 
lliis  having  been  granted,  though  but  in  expectation 
of  Ihe  argument,  I  can  safely  deduce  from  it  the 
equal  truth  of  my  former  anertion.  that  philosophy 
caimot  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 
tod  cultivated  dassesi  A  system,  the  first  principle 
of  which  it  is  to  render  the  mind  intuitivo  of  the  spt- 


I  iiieHl;  sod  that,  which  'm  that  femrated.  it  by  ifi 
a  tiMoram,  or  fbnn  of  comemplatioD ;  snd  the  hirth, 
vUeb  nnlta  to  me  fiom  this  eoDtempiation,  attains  to  have  a 
coHwimlativ  nalore.**  Bo  Smeiiu;  'ails  tpa,  k^tfta 
Ttv^    The  after  eomimrisoa  of  the  procew  of  the  nature 

with  that  of  the  gsomstiieisn  Is  drawn  from  tho 

•TphMossphF. 
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riimd  hi  man,  (t  ••  of  that  which  lies  on  f&e  oCfter  fidlt 
of  our  natural  coMcioushess,)  must  needs  have  m 
great  obscurity  lor  those  who  have  never  disciplined 
and  strengthened  this  ulterior  oonsckmsnees.  It 
must,  in  truth,  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Anta^ 
Gothen,  for  men  to  whom  the  noblest  treasures  of 
their  being  are  reported  only  through  the  imperfeet 
translation  of  lifeless  and  eighlfess  noUoni:  periups^ 
in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  sfaa- 
doHV  of  notions;  even  as  the  notional  understanding 
itself  is  but  the  shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and 
actual  truth.  On  the  immediate,  which  dwella  in 
every  mon,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or  absolato 
affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  hot 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  oonscioosness,)  all  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends;  and  this  be- 
comes intelligible  to  no  man  by  the  ministery  of  mert 
words  from  without  The  mediom  by  which  spirits 
understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding  air{ 
but  tho  freedom  which  Uiey  possess  in  common,  aa 
the  common  ethereal  element  of  their  being,  tiia 
tremulous  reciprocations  of  which  propagate  them- 
selves even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul.  Where  die 
spirit  of  a  man  is  not  fUrd  viith  the  consciousness  of 
freedom,  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  of  one 
still  struggling  in  bondage,)  all  spiritiwl  intercourse 
is  interrupted,  not  only  with  others,  but  even  with 
himself.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  remains  incoB- 
prehensible  to  himself  as  well  os  to  othem.  No 
wonder,  that  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  conscious- 
ness, he  wearies  himself  out  with  empty  words,  to 
which  no  friendly  echo  answers,  either  from  his  own 
heart  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being ;  or  bewilders 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the 
mere  refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths, 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  his  own  unenliveb- 
ed  and  stagnant  understanding!  To  remain  unintel- 
ligible to  such  a  mind,  exclaims  Schelling,  on  a  like 
occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  (the  same  writer  ol> 
sor\'es.)  contains  instances  of  systems  which  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  have  remained  enigmatic.  Such 
he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom  another 
writer,  (rashly  1  think,  and  invidiously.)  extols  as  the 
only  philosopher  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced 
of  his  own  doctrines.  As  hitherto  interpreted,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  produced  the  efllect  which  Leib- 
nitz himself,  in  a  most  instructive  passage,  describee 
as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy ;  namely,  that  it 
vi-ould  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of 
truth  scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most 
incongruous.  The  truth,  says  he,  is  diffused  more 
widely  than  is  commonly  believed ;  but  it  is  often 
painted,  yet  oi\ener  masked,  and  is  sometimes  muti- 
lated, and  sometimes,  alas!  in  close  alliance  with 
mischievous  errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  pene- 
trate into  the  ground  of  things,  the  more  trudi  we 
discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater  number  of  die 
philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  auhttantial  reality 
in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  scep- 
tics ;  the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototjrpes  and 
ideas,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Piatooiali  W* 
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duced  all  things ;  the  one  and  all  of  ParmenidM  and 
PlotintM,  without  SpinooBiin  ;*  the  neceaary  connec- 
tion of  thing!  according  to  the  Stoics,  reconcilable  with 
the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools ;  the  vital  philo- 
sophy of  the  Cahalists  and  Hennetisis,  who  assumed 
the  universality  of  sensation;  the  substantial  forms 
and  entelechies  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  to- 
getfier  with  the  mechanical  solution  of  all  particuhir 
phenomena  according  lo  Demochtus  and  the  recent 
philosophers ;  all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one 
perspective  central  point,  which  shows  regularity 
and  a  coincidence  of  all  the  parte  in  the  very  object 
which,  from  every  point  of  view,  must  appear  con- 
fused and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  seclariaoism  has 
been  hitherto  our  fiiult,  and  the  cause  of  our  iailures. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the 
lines  which  we  have  drawn  in  order  to  exclude  the 
oonceptions  of  others.  J'ai  trouv6  que  la  phipart  des 
sectes  ont  raison  dans  une  bonne  partie  de  cequ'elles 
avancent,  mais  mm  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  nient. 

A  system  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with 
all  the  other  functions  of  intelligence,  must,  of  course 
place  its  first  position  from  beyond  the  memory,  and 
anterior  to  it.  otherwise  the  principle  of  solution 
would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Such  a  position,  therefore,  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  demanded,  and  the  first  question  will  be,  by  what 
right  is  it  demanded  ?  On  this  account  I  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 

*  Tliw  is  happily  efleetad  in  Uireo  lines  bjr  Simesint,  in  his 
Fourth  Hfmn : 

*  Kv  Kol  ndvra — (taken  by  itself)  is  Spinozism. 

'  Ey  8*  *Airdvrtav — a  mere  anima  MundL 

<  Ev  n  irp6  iravrwv — is  mechanical  Theism. 

But  unite  all  three,  and  the  result  is  the  Thsinn  of  SL  PsuI 
and  ChrisUanitj. 

Syneiios  wst  censured  for  hb  doctrine  of  the  pre-exiitence 
of  the  Bool ;  but  never,  thst  I  can  find,  arraifned  or  deemed 
boffstical  for  hii  Pantheism,  though  neither  Giordano  Bruno, 
or  Jacob  Bcfameo.  ever  avowed  it  more  broadly. 

Td  TS  Ka2  rd  Xiytt, 

Zd    t6    TtKTOV    ?^V(, 

26  rd  TiKHiitvov 
Zd  rd  i^iart^iovt 
Zd  t6  \aftir6fitvov 
Sd  t6  ^aivdfttvov, 
Zd  rd  Kpvirrditevov 
l6lMt  ivyatf. 
*Ev  Kol  iravrat 
Ev  Ka^"  iavro, 
Kal  iii  trdrmv- 

Pantheism  is,  therefore,  not  neceararily  irrelisinos  or  here- 
tical ;  though  it  may  be  taught  atheistically.  Thus,  Bpinoca 
would  afree  with  Syneeios  in  calling  God  ^vtis  tv  Notpots, 
tfas  ^atur*  in  Intelliitfioecs ;  but  he  could  not  ■ubacribo  to 
the  preceding  H^S  icdt  Notpos,  i.  e.  Himself  Intelligence 
and  intelligent. 

In  this  biographical  sketch  of  my  literary  life.  I  may  be  ex- 
ensed,  if  I  mention  here,  that  I  had  tramlatod  tho  eight 
Hymns  of  Syncsius  from  the  Orssk  into  English  Anscreontics 
bsfim  mf  15tb  year. 


mtrodnctioii  of  Postulatb  in  pliilaao|]|qr*  Ih 
word  postulate,  it  borrowed  fiom  the  acieiieeaf » 
thematics.  (See  Schell.  abhandl  sor  Ertenler.dHii 
der  Wissenschaflslehre.)  In  geometry  the  priHif 
construction  is  not  demonatrated.  bat  pastakki 
This  first  and  most  simple  conatmctkn  in  spaofei 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  poiil 
is  moved  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  or  whether  il 
direction  is  continually  changed,  remaina  as  yet » 
determined.  But  if  the  direction  of  the  pent  km 
been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  withsat  i^ 
and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  indom 
no  space ;  or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  dsl» 
mined  by  a  point  without  it.  and  then  it  mot  iw 
back  again  on  itself;  that  is,  there  ariaea  a  Cfdkal 
line,  which  does  inclose  a  space.  If  the  straight  !■ 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  thsa  lb 
negation  of  the  straight  It  is  a  line  which  st  ■ 
point  strikes  out  into  the  straight,  but  chaises  in  di- 
rection continuously.  But  if  the  primary  line  bsc» 
ceived  as  undetermined,  and  the  straight  lins  a 
determined  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  thstM 
compounded  of  both.  It  is  at  once  nndelermiosd  nl 
determined ;  undetermined  through  any  point  wnAf/ti, 
and  determined  through  itself  Geometry,  then&nii 
supplies  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a  primiy 
intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays  daia 
to  evidence  must  make  its  commencerorat.  The  ■•• 
thematician  does  not  begin  with  a  demoaatrable  pn- 
position,  but  with  an  intuition,  a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  impcHtant  distinction  prfonli  in^ 
Philosophy  is  employed  on  objects  of  dlT'BaiB 
SENSE,  and  cannot,  like  geometry,  apptopriais  to 
every  construction  a  correspondent  omtward  iatiiitiaa 
Nevertheless,  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at  eTi> 
dence,  must  proceed  from  the  moat  original  oonsirae> 
tion,  aiul  the  question  then  is,  what  is  the  oKSt 
original  coiuitruction  or  first  productive  act  for  tte 
INNER  SENSE?  The  auswer  to  this  qoeatioo  depssdi 
on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  nncEa  bme 
But  in  philosophy,  the  inner  sense  cannot  have  il 
direction  determined  by  any  outward  olgecL  To 
the  original  construction  of  the  line,  I  can  he  eom* 
polled,  by  a  line  drawn  before  me,  on  the  slale  or  oa 
sand.  The  stroke  thus  drawn  is,  indeed,  not  the  line 
itself,  but  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  ii 
not  from  it  that  we  first  learn  to  know  the  line ;  hot, 
on  the  contrary,  we  bring  this  stroke  to  the  oiigioBl 
line,  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imaginatioo;  otfM^ 
wise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  bnadth  or 
thickness.  Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensoooi 
image  of  the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  an  efiideDt 
mean  to  excite  every  imaginatiofi  to  the  iniiii*f" 
of  it 

It  is  demanded,  then,  whether  there  be  Ibond  any 
means  in  philosophy  to  determine  the  directicsi  of 
the  INNER  SENSE,  ss  in  mathematics  it  is  det^ 
minable  by  its  specific  image,  or  outward  picture. 
Now,  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  ibr 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.  Om 
roan's  consciousness  extends  only  to  the  plemant  or 
unpleasant  sensations  caused  in  him  by  eitemal  w^ 
pressioos;  another  enlargea  hia  imier 
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of  fbniif  and  quantity ;  a  third,  in  addition 
to  the  image,  ia  oooacioaa  of  the  oonception  or  notion 
of  the  thing;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  notions — 
Im  reflect!  on  hii  own  reflections ;  and  thus  we  may 
■ay,  witbont  impropriety,  that  the  one  posMsses  more 
or  leas  inner  sense  than  the  other.  This  more  or  lees 
betrays  already  that  philosophy,  in  its  principles, 
mnsit  hsiTe  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  theoreti- 
cal or  speculative  side.  This  diflerence  in  degree 
does  not  exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato 
ahows,  that  an  ignorant  slave  may  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand, and.  of  himselC  to  solve  the  most  geometri- 
cal problem.  Socrates  drew  the  figures  for  the  slave 
in  the  aand.  The  disciples  of  the  critical  philosrjphy 
could  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
Forge  and  some  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes)  repre- 
acnt  the  origin  of  our  representations  in  copper-plates ; 
but  no  one  haa  yet  attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  ut- 
terly useless.  To  an  Esquimaui  or  New  Zealander, 
oar  most  popular  philosophy  would  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible; for  the  sense,  the  inward  organ,  is  not 
jrot  bom  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us. 
yes,  end  some  who  think  themselves  philosophers, 
too,  to  whom  the  philosophic  organ  is  entirely  \K-ant- 
mg.  To  such  a  man,  philosophy  is  a  mere  play  of 
nsords  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf, 
or  tike  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  bluid.  The  con- 
nection of  the  paiti  and  their  logical  dependencies 
may  be  seen  and  remembered;  but  the  whole  is 
groondless  and  hollow;  unsustained  by  living  con- 
tact, nnacoompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition 
which  eiists  by,  and  in  the  act  that  affirms  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  known,  because  it  is.  and  is,  because 
it  ia  known.  The  words  of  Plotinus,  in  the  assumed 
person  of  nature,  holds  true  of  the  philosophic  ener- 
gy.     12  ^cwpiy  /!«  ^cu^ntfia  iroiei,  dprcp  ol  rtufitjiai 

i^fcav7at  of  ^v  suftdtjuv  y^a/ifiac.  With  me  the  act 
of  contemplation  makes  the  thing  contemplated,  as 
die  geometricians  contemplating  describe  lines  cor- 
reapondent;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply 
contemplating,  the  representative  forms  of  things  rise 
np  into  existence. 

The  postulate  of  philosophy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  test  of  philosophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the 
bceven-deacended  know  thyself  !  E  calo  dtacen- 
ditt  (Tvw^c  siav'Jop,)  and  this  at  once  practically  and 
speculatively.  For,  as  philosophy  is  neither  a  science 
of  the  reason  or  understanding  only,  nor  merely  a 
acience  of  morals,  but  the  science  of  bkino  altogether, 
its  primary  ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative 
or  merely  practical,  but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge 
rests  on  the  coincidence  of  an  object  with  a  subject 
(My  readen  have  been  warned  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  the  writer's,  the 
term  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the 
necesaary  correlative  of  object  or  quicquid  ohjicitur 
meitii.)  For  we  can  know  that  only  which  is  true  ; 
and  the  troth  is  universally  placed  in  the  coincidence 
of  the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representation 
frith  the  obgect  represented. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  that  is  merely  objkctfvi,  we 


will  henceforth  call  nature,  confining  the  term  to  in 
passive  and  material  sense,  as  comprising  all  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  its  existence  is  made  known  to  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  subjective, 
we  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  belt  or  intelli- 
gence. Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithe- 
sis. Intelligence  is  ccmceived  of,  as  exclusively  re- 
presentative, nature  as  exclusively  represented ;  the 
one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  without  consdousness. 
Now,  in  ^1  acts  of  positive  knowledge,  there  is  re- 
quired a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of 
the  conscious  being,  and  of  that  which  is,  in  ilselC 
unconscious.  Our  problem  is  to  eiplain  this  concur- 
rence,  its  possibility,  and  its  necessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can- 
not determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  priority  be- 
longs. There  is  here  no  first,  and  no  second ;  both 
are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  intimate  coalition.  I  must  suppose 
it  dissolved.  I  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one, 
to  which,  therefore,  I  give  hypothetical  antecedence, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  But,  as  there  are  but 
two  factors  or  elements  in  the  fnoblem,  subject  and 
object,  and  as  it  is  lef>  indeterminate  fiom  which  of 
them  I  should  commence,  there  are  two  cases  equally 
possible. 

1.  Either  tiie  Objective  ib  taeen  ab  the  first, 
ano  then  we  have  to  account  for  the  bufervzn- 
tion  of  the  subjective,  which  coalebcbb  with  ft. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the 
notion  of  the  objective.  On  the  contrary,  they  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other.  The  subjective,  therefoie, 
must  super\-ene  to  the  objective.  The  oonceptu>n  of 
nature  docs  not  involve  the  co-presence  of  an  intelli- 
gence making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  i.  e.  represent-' 
ing  it.  This  desk,  for  instance,  would  (according  to 
our  natural  notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no 
sentient  being  to  look  at  it  This  then  is  the  problem 
of  natural  philosophy.  It  assumes  the  objective  or 
unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has,  therefore,  to 
explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  bow 
itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear 
that  all  enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  dis- 
tinctly proposed  the  problem  to  themselves,  have  yet 
constantly  moved  in  the  line  of  iti  solution,  it  must 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem  itself  is 
founded  in  nature.  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presup- 
posed, all  sciences  must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  must  tend  toward  the  opposite  as  far  as  the 
equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  reconciled,  and 
become  identical.  The  necessary  tendence,  there- 
fore, of  all  natural  philosophy,  is  from  nature  to  intel- 
ligence ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  ground 
and  occasion  of  the  instinctive  striving  to  introduce 
theory  into  our  views  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  con- 
sist in  the  perfect  spiritualizatinn  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  intellect  The  phe- 
nomena {'he  materiat)  must  wholly  disappear,  and  the 
la%\v  alone  {the  formal)  must  remain.  Thence  it 
comes,  that  in  nature  itself,  the  more  the 
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law  broaka  forth,  the  more  does  the  Autft  drop  off  the 
phenomeoe  thennelvee  become  more  spiritual,  and  at 
length  cease  altogether  in  oar  oonsciousQeaB.  The 
optical  pheoomena,  are  bat  a  geometry,  the  lines  of 
which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  materiality  of  this 
Ught  itself  has  already  become  roauer  of  doubt  In 
the  appearances  of  magnetism,  all  tmce  of  matter  is 
lost,  and,  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  which,  not 
a  ftw  among  the  most  illustrious  Newtonians,  have 
declared  no  otherwise  comprehensible  than  as  an  im- 
mediate spiritual  influence,  there  remains  nothing  but 
its  law,  the  eiecution  of  which  on  a  vast  scale,  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  theory  of 
natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed ;  when 
all  nature  was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  es- 
MDoe  with  that  which,  in  its  highest  knoi^n  power, 
•zisiB  in  man  as  an  intelligence,  and  selfconscious- 
ness;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare. 
not  <Hily  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and 
the  presence  of  their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the 
l^reat  prophet  during  the  vision  of  the  mount  in  the 
ikirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  sci- 
•Dce,  which  commences  with  the  material  phenmne- 
non  as  the  reality  and  substance  of  things  existing, 
does  yet,  by  the  necessity  of  theorizing,  unconsciously, 
•nd,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as  an  in- 
telligence ;  and  by  this  tendency,  the  science  of  na- 
ture becomes  finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of 
the  two  poles  of  fundamental  science. 

2.  Or  thk  subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and 
the  problem  then  is,  how  there  supervenes  to 
it  a  coincident  objective. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in 
each  depends  on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to 
its  own  principles,  with  a  careful  separation  and  ex- 
clusion of  those  which  appertain  to  the  opposite  sci- 
ence. As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
Tiews  to  the  objective,  avoids,  above  all  things,  the 
intermixture  of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as 
fat  instance,  arbitrary  suppositions  or  rather  suffic- 
tions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  final  or  efficient  causes;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  intelligential  philosopher, 
is  equally  anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the 
olgective  into  the  subjective  principles  of  his  science; 
IS,  for  instance,  the  assumption  of  impresses  or  con- 
figurations in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  miniature 
pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from 
supposed  originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and 
real  objects  of  vision,  but  deductions  from  it,  for  the 
purposes  of  explanation.  This  purification  of  the 
mind  is  eflfected  by  an  absolute  and  scientific  scepti- 
cism to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
fcr  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des 
Cartes,  who  (in  his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least 
of  the  modems,  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  this  vo- 
luntary doubt,  this  self-determined  indetermination, 
happily  expresses  its  utter  difference  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  scepticos 
imitabar,  qui  dubitant  tantum  ut  dubitent.  et  proter  in- 
certitudinem  ipsam  nihil  quaBrant  Nam  conira  totus 
iD  99  enm  at  aliqaid  corti  reperiiem. — Dn  Caatxs, 


de  Mttkodo.  Nor,  is  it  less  disliiict  in  iianolit«  mi 
final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  d^jecls,  which  are  VBt,m 
in  ordinaiy  soepCacism,  the  prejudices  of  edocsiiBa 
and  circumstance,  but  those  original  and  imals  p» 
judices,  which  nature  herself  has  planted  in  all  smb. 
and  which,  to  all  but  the  philosopher,  are  the  iia 
principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  teat  of  troik 

Now  these  essential  ptejudices  are  ail  redndblsiQ 
the  one  fundamental  presumption,  that  there  exot 
THINGS  WITHOUT  US.  As  this  ou  the  one  hand  al- 
ginates, neither  in  grounds  or  arguments,  and  yetca 
the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  attenpli  to 
remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments,  (noterasi /sita 
expeUaa  tamen  usque  redihii ;)  on  the  one  hand  Iqt 
claim  to  immediate  certainty  aa  a  position  at  oaet 
indemonstrable  and  irresistible,  and  3ret  on  the  odwr 
hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  somediing  esMntisDy 
dififerent  from  ourselves,  nay,  even  in  oppositiao  li 
ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  ooold  psai* 
bly  become  a  part  of  our  immediate  consciooM; 
(in  other  la-ords,  how  that,  which  ox  hypocheai  is  and 
continues  to  be  intrinnc  and  alien  to  our  being,)  ik$ 
philosopher,  therefore,  compels  himself  to  treat  dui 
faith  as  nothing  more  than  a  prejudice,  imiate,  in* 
deed,  and  connatural,  but  still  a  prejudice. 

The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims,  bat  a^ 
ceasitates  the  admission  of  its  immediate  ceitain^, 
equally  for  the  scientific  reason  of  the  philosopher  « 
for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large,  naiariy,! 
AJf ,  cannot  so  properly  be  entitled  a  prejudice.  It  ii 
groundless,  indeed,  but  then  in  the  very  idea  it  prs> 
eludes  all  ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediali 
consciousness,  loses  its  whole  sense  and  import  It  ii 
groundless ;  but  only  because  it  is  itself  the  grooad  of 
all  other  cerUiinty.  Now  the  apparent  contiadictioiw 
that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  cannot  bs 
irom^iately  certain,  should  be  received  as  faliodly 
and  as  independently  of  all  grounds  as  the 
of  our  own  being,  the  transcendental  philosopber< 
solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  formar  is  oa* 
consciously  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  eoly 
coherent,  but  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thiqg 
with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousness.  To  de> 
monstrate  this  identity,  is  the  office  and  obiect  of  loi 
philosophy. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  Idealism,  let  it  be 
bered  that  it  is  only  so  iar  idealism  as  it  is  at  thei 
time,  and  on  that  very  account,  the  truest  and 
binding  realism.  For  wherein  does  the  realism  of 
mankind  properly  consist  f  In  the  assertion,  that  theia 
exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where,  they  know  not,  which  occasioiis  the  objects  of 
their  perception  ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  cannalB- 
ral  or  universal.  It  is  what  a  few  have  taoglit  and 
learnt  in  the  schools,  and  which  the  many  repoat 
without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  wM*ni^n<i  is 
fiir  elder,  and  lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypc^ 
thetical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  percaptiens, 
an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere  surfiioeof 
mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itselC  which, 
the  man  of  common  sense  believe  himself  to  mt, 
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€f  m  tibli^ftaBiwiiieh  he  mtj  ugo- 
iveljr  rednot  iIm  mdity  of  a  teble,  which  be 
notaee.  If  to  dtHray  the  reality  of  that  we  ac- 
toally  bebold,  be  idealim,  what  can  be  more  egre- 
Sriooaljr  ao  than  the  ■yMem  of  modem  metaphysics, 
ivfaich  hanishai  na  to  a  Umd  of  shadows,  surrounds  us 
^th  apparitions,  and  distinguishes  troth  fhxn  illusion 
only  by  the  majority  of  those  who  dream  the  same 
dreamf  - 1  aseeitod  that  the  worid  was  mad/*  ei- 
daimed  poor  Lae,  *«and  the  world  said  that  I  was 
mad,  and,  oonfimnd  them,  they  outroled  me." 

It  ia  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would 
direct  the  attentkn.  This  believes  and  requires  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  than  that  die  olyect  which  it  be- 
liolda  or  preaents  to  ilselC  is  the  real  and  very  object. 
In  Ihia  aenae,  however  much  we  may  strive  against 
it,  we  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  there- 
fire,  and  only  therefore,  are  we  at  the  same  time 
naliaiB.  But  of  this  the  philosophen  of  the  schools 
know  nothing,  or  despise  the  iaith  as  the  prejudice 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  beeauw  they  live  and  move 
in  acrewd  of  phrases  and  notions  fiom  which  human 
mtore  has  lon^  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence 
yotnaelvea,  and  walk  humbly  with  the  divinity  in 
yoor  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a  beuer  philoso- 
phy! Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  3^00  pre- 
aerve  your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was 
never  yet  fiithomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of 
Dotions  and  mere  logical  entities. 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Iio^osop&ta,  announced 
aa  aooQ  to  be  published,  I  shall  give  (deo  volenie) 
the  denonstreiions  and  ooostmctions  of  the  Dynamic 
FhiloBophy  scientifically  arranged.  It  is,  according 
to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of  Pytha- 
aod  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure 
Doctrine  per  tot  menus  tredita  tandem  in 
Vatpax  desiit  The  science  of  arithmetic  famishes 
insfancus,  that  a  role  may  be  uwfnl  in  practical  ap- 
plication, and  for  the  particular  purpose  may  be  suf- 
ficiently authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has 
ilMlf  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only 
it  be  rendered  intelligible.  This  will,  I  trust,  have 
been  eflected  in  the  following  Theses,  for  those  of 
my  readers  who  are  willing  to  accompany  me  through 
the  following  Chapter,  in  which  the  results  will  be 
applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  imagination,  and  with 
it  the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism 
in  the  fine  arts. 

Thsbis  I.— Troth  is  correlative  to  being.  Know- 
ledge, without  a  correspondent  reality,  is  no  know- 
ledge ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be  somewhat  known 
by  us.  To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb  active. 
THnis  n.— All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is, 
derived  from  some  other  troth  or  troths,  or  immediate 
and  originaL  The  latter  is  absolute,  and  its  formula 
A.  A. ;  the  foraier  is  of  independent  or  conditional 
eertamty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  The 
certainty,  which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

ScHOUUM.  A  chain  vrithout  a  staple,  fiom  which 
all  the  links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  with- 
oat  a  first,  has  been  not  inaptly  allegorised,  as  a 
string  of  blind  men,  each  holding  the  skirt  of  the 
man  before  him»  reaching  iar  out  of  sight,  but  all 


moving  widxnit  the  least  deviatkm  in  one  straif^ 
line.  It  would  be  naturally  taken  for  granted  that 
there  was  a  guide  at  the  head  of  the  file :  what  if 
it  were  answered— No!  sir,  the  nren  are  without 
number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the  plaoe  at 
sight? 

Equally  inameeivaJtie  is  a  cycle  of  equal  troths^ 
without  a  common  and  central  princi|rfe,  which  pre> 
scribes  to  each  its  proper  sphere  in  the  ^^stem  of 
science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not  so  immediately 
strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  imtsia^taaUs^ 
is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination, 
which  instinctively,  and  without  our  ix>ticing  the 
same,  not  only  fills  at  the  intervening  spaces,  and 
contemplates  the  cyck,  (of  B.  C.  D.  £.  F.  dec)  aa  a 
continuous  etrc^,  (A.)  giving  to  all,  collectively,  the 
unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplieib 
by  a  sort  of  tuUntdligitur,  the  one  central  power, 
which  renders  the  movement  harmonious  and  cyci^ 
cal. 

Thesis  III.— We  are  to  seek,  therefore,  for  soma 
absolute  troth,  capable  of  communicating  to  other 
positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not  itself  borrow* 
ed ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional,  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  some- 
what, which  IS,  simply,  because  it  is.  In  order  to  ha 
such,  it  must  be  one  which  is  its  ov«m  predicate,  so 
far,  at  least,  that  all  other  nominal  predicates  must 
be  modes  and  repetitbns  of  itself  Its  esistence,  loo^ 
must  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  reqnir* 
ing  a  cause,  or  antecedent,  without  an  absurdity. 

TuEsis  IV.— That  there  can  be  but  one  such 
principle,  may  be  proved  a  priori ;  for  were  there 
two  or  more,  each  must  refor  to  some  other,  by  which 
its  equality  is  afilrmed ;  consequently,  neither  would 
be  seli^tablished,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And 
a  posteriori,  it  will  be  proved  by  die  principle  itsaU^ 
when  it  is  discovered,  as  involving  universal  anta- 
cedents  in  its  very  conception. 

Scholium.  If  we  aflirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue, 
the  predicate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in 
the  subject,  board.  If  we  aflUrm  of  a  cirele,  that  it 
is  equi-radical.  the  predicate,  indeed,  is  implied  in 
the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  causa 
and  a  percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
the  indefinite  number  of  supposed  indemonstraUa 
troths,  exempted  from  the  profane  approach  of  phi- 
losophic investigation  by  the  amiable  Beattie,  and 
other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
rators  of  common  sense,  on  Uie  throne  of  philosophy ; 
a  froitiesB  attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-ibid 
function  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  reason  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  elevate  common  sense  into  reason. 

Thesis  V. — Such  a  principle  cannot  be  any  thuiq 
or  OBJECT.  Each  thing  is  what  it  is  in  ctmsequenoe 
of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite,  independent  thing,^ 
is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite  cirele,  or  a 


*  The  ianpoMibUity  of  an  abtolute  Uiiot.  (talMtsiiCis  onies,) 
■•  iMiibOT  sMiiw.  ppeeias,  nor  iodividuon.  as  w«U  is  its  otisr 
1U16U1CM  for  the  foiKUnsoul  positioa  of  s  philosophic  ifiCssi^ 
will  bo  demoMtrsiod  in  iho  eriti<|iM  oa  SfMnosissB  ia  Ike  SMl 
treatiis  of  sny  Logoiophls. 
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■idalaw  triangle.    BeadM,  a  thing  »  that  which  ii  ' 
eapahle  of  being  an  object,  of  which  iiMlf  is  not  the 
■ole  percipienL   But  an  object  it  inoooeeivable  with- 
cmt  a  tutgect  at  in  antitbena.    Onuie  peroepcam 
pefopienieBi  eupponit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  tubject, 
at  a  eutgect,  contra-diBtinguished  from  an  object ;  for 
QBicuiqae  percipient!  aiiqnid  objicitor  perceptum. 
It  it  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  neither  object  or  Mib> 
jact»  taken  Mparately ;  and.  consequently,  as  no  other 
thud  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which 
ii  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which 
is  the  identity  of  both. 

Thrsis  VI.— This  principle,  and  so  characterised, 
manifests  itself  in  the  Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall 
hereafter  indiscriminately  express  by  the  words  spirit, 
aelf^  and  self-consciousness.  In  this,  and  in  this  alone, 
otgect  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 
each  involving  and  supposing  the  other.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by 
tiie  act  of  constructing  itMlf  objectively  to  itMlf ; 
Irat  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself,  and 
only  so  &r  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a 
■object  It  maybe  described,  therefore,  as  a  per- 
petual self-duplication  of  one  and  the  same  power, 
into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-supposes  each 
ocher,  and  can  exist  only  as  antithesis. 

SciiouuM.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  htowi 
that  he  it  f  he  can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But 
if  (the  absoluteness  of  this  certainty  having  been  ad- 
mitted) he  be  again  asked,  how  he.  the  individual 
person,  came  to  be,  then,  in  relation  to  the  ground  of 
his  exigence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of 
that  existence  f  he  might  reply,  sum  quia  deus  est, 
or  still  more  philosophically,  sum  quia  in  deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute 
■elC  to  the  great  eternal  I  am.  then  the  principle  of 
being,  and  of  knowledge,  of  idea,  and  of  reality ;  the 
ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of  the  knowledge 
of  exiitence,  are  absolutely  identical.  Sum  quia 
aom ;  I  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be ;  I  affirm 
myself  to  be.  because  I  am.* 

*  It  is  mod  worthy  of  notice,  thst  in  tho  flrit  revoUtion  of 
kisMeir,  not  eoofiood  to  individaab ;  indeed,  in  tbo  rmj  firit 
ffsvslstion  of  bn  absoluta  lieioc.  Jehovah  at  the  nme  tine 
nrealed  the  fondanienial  troth  of  all  philoeophjr,  which  must 
cither  conmenee  with  the  abwlute.  or  have  no  fixed  eom- 
BMOcemeot ;  i.  e.  cease  to  be  pbiloeopby.  I  cannot  bat  ex- 
presi  017  ret  ret,  that  in  the  equivocal  nee  of  the  word  tkmU 
tat  te  tkatt  or  b$CMue.  oar  admirable  vnaion  hae  rendered 
the  paaaace  niKeptible  of  a  decraded  interpretation  in  the 
miod  of  common  reader*  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  s  mere  re- 
proof to  an  impertinent  qaestioa.  I  am  what  I  am.  which 
nrifffat  be  equally  affirmed  of  himeelf  by  any  existent  being. 

The  Cartesian  Corito.  ergo  sum,  is  otdectioaable,  beeaoso 
either  the  Coffito  is  used  extra  Gradum.  and  then  it  it  involved 
in  the  sum  and  is  tautuloffical.  or  it  is  taken  as  a  particular 
■Mde  or  dif  nity,  and  then  it  is  subordinated  to  the  sum  at  the 
spscies  to  the  geoot ;  or.  rather,  as  a  partiealar  modification 
to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre-ordinated,  as  the  argu- 
■Nnts  seem  to  require.  For  Cogito  is  Sum  Cogitans.  This 
b  dear  by  the  inevidence  of  the  eonveree.  Cogitat  ergo  ett, 
b  trae.  beeaote  it  it  a  nsere  tppliettion  of  Uw  kwicsl  rale  : 
Qaiequid  in  geoere  est.  est  et  in  ^lecie.  Ett  (cogitans)  ergo 
est  It  is  teherry  tree;  therefore  it  is  a  tree.  But,  ett  ergo 
eogiUf.  it  illoglesi:  for  qood  ett  is  speeis.  boo  ateetMne'ia 
■■wastt  ItBSfhstnM.  I  held  It  is  be  tns,  thst 


quid  vera  est.  est  per  veram  sni  afflrmatiootm;  hot 
derivative,  not  an  immediate  troth.    Here,  then,  art 
antidpatioo,  the  distinction  betweea  the  eooditioaal 
(which,  as  known  in  distinct  oootcionsnets  by 
experience,  is  called,  by  Kant's  followera,  the 
and  the  absolute  I  mi,  and  likewise  the 
the  inherence  of  the  rorraer  in  the  latter ;  ia 
live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  being.**  ••  Bl  Paal 
asserts.  diSimng  widely  from  the  TlMittB  ef  the 
school,  (as  Sir  J.  Newton.  Locke,  Ite.)  wIm>  hmmI 
isAmi  we  Ud  oar  bsisf .  and  with  it.  life  sad  ths 


Itit  t 

If 
I 

tf 
U 


Tnan  VIL— If  then  I  know  myaelf  ooljr  *R# 
myaeIC  it  is  coDtradictory  to  require  any  other  pwdhm 
ofselCbntthatofself-conscioiMieaa.  Only  intha«iP 
oooacioasiiest  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  requirad  Idaolii^tf 
object  and  of  representatioa ;  for  herein  coMHto  lhe» 
senceof  a  spirit,  that  it  is  aelfaepreaenfatr?a.  IClh0»> 
fore,  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  hn  the  cih 
tainty  of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  biowM|i 
is  groimded,  it  must  follow  that  the  spirit,  io  all  thtflh* 
jecis  which  it  views,  views  only  imelf.  If  tUsooiiH 
be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all  intuitive  ht/th 
ledge  would  be  atatired.  It  has  been  shown,  ihtf  t  i 
spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  obiect,  yeC  not  cnp^ 
ally  an  object,  but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  tH 
itself  included,  may  become  an  object  It  mmt,  thai*' 
fore,  be  an  act;  for  every  object  ia,  aa  an  cijteudiad, 
filed,  incapable  in  itself  of  an  actiofi,  and  neoeMHfljr 
finite.  Again:  the  spirit,  (originaUy  the  idantiiyer 
ot^jeet  and  subject,)  must,  in  some  sense.  Jitaulnitt 
identity,  in  order  to  be  conscaoos  of  it:  fit  allsril 
idem.  But  this  implies  an  act,  and  it  foUowa, 
fore,  that  intelligence  or  selfconscioasnem  is 
sible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.  The  eel 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  most  be  a^ 
sumed  as  a  grwmd  of  philoaophy,  and  can  never  to 
deduced  fiom  it 

Thuis  VIII. — Whatever  in  its  origin  ia  fHa^fit&n, 
is  likewise,  as  such,  necessarily  infinite.    Thersfiiek 
since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  olgect,  and  as  ihs 
subject  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the  spirit  caB> 
not  originally  be  finite.    But  neither  can  it  be  a  sah> 
ject  without  becoming  an  object,  and  aa  it  is  ofigifr 
ally  the  identity  of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neitlMr 
as  infinite  or  finite,  exclusively,  but  as  the 
ginal  union  of  both.    In  the  existence,  in  die 
ciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradicCk 
sists  the  procem  and  mystery  of  production  and  lifo 

Thesis  IX.— Thisprincipium  commime  essendi  ft 
cognoscendi.  as  subsbting  in  a  wnx,  or  primary  act 
of  self-duplication,  it  the  mediate  or  indirect  prindpli 
of  every  science ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and  dinct 
principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  L  e.  of  tno^ 
cendental  philosophy  alone.    For  it  must  be  remem* 
bered.  that  all  these  Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  Ihi 
two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to  that  which  cnmiiienwi 
with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within  the  snbfettifa, 
leaving  the  objective,  (as  far  as  it  is  exduaivdy  ol^ 
jective.)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its 
pole.    In  its  very  idea,  therefore,  aa 
knowledge  of  our  collective  knowing,  (i 
entie,)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one  hi^ieit 
principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  aource  and  tha 
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ftrm  in  all  particokr  aeli  of  iotoUeet 
d  peiceptioo.  Thii»  it  has  been  ihown,  can  be 
■■I  only  in  the  ect  and  evolution  of  eelfoooicioae- 
■.  W%  are  noc  invertigating  an  abeolote  prindpi- 
a  aienrti ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  otgeetiooi 
ght  be  etarted  agaimt  oar  theory ;  bat  an  abnlute 
inciptam  oognoecendi.  The  roeolt  of  both  the  id- 
loaa,  or  their  eqoalorial  point,  would  be  the  princi- 
t  of  a  total  and  undivided  philoeophy,  ae,  ibr  pro- 
Btial  reaeoni,  1  have  chosen  to  anticipate  in  the 
gbdinin  to  Thew  VL  and  the  note  eubioined.  In 
bar  worda,  phiiowphy  would  pam  into  religion,  and 
Kgiofi  becoine  ioclunve  of  philoeophy.  We  begin 
llh  the  I  KNOW  M  TiELF,  in  order  to  end  with  the 
molnte  I  am.  We  proceed  from  the  sklf,  in  order 
» lone  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

Ths8»  X.— The  tranaoendental  philoeopher  does 
at  inqoire,  what  ultimate  ground  of  oar  knowledge 
Mrs  may  lie  oot  of  our  knowing,  but  what  is  the 
■K  in  oar  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
■asi  The  prindple  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within 
10  apbere  of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something, 
Mrelora,  which  can  itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted, 
nly,  that  the  act  of  self-consciousness  is  for  us  the 
imrce  and  principle  of  oil  our  possible  knowledge. 
¥he€her,  abstmcted  from  us,  there  eiists  any  thing 
iglier  and  beyond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which 
I  fer  us  the  fimn  of  all  our  knowing,  must  bedecided 
ly  the  result 

That  the  self-ooosciousness  is  the  fiit  point,  to 
vUcfa  for  IIS  all  is  morticed  and  annexed,  needs  no 
hrther  proof  But  that  the  selfconsciousness  may 
la  Uie  modification  of  a  higher  form  of  being,  pe^ 
Mips  of  a  higher  oonsdoosness,  and  this  again  of  a 
mi  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus;  in 
ban,  that  aelfooosciousness  may  be  itself  something 
nplicable  into  something,  which  must  lie  beyond  the 
Mjasihility  of  our  knowledge,  because  the  whole  syn- 
heaaof  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and  through 
lie  seltemsciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as 
lanaeendental  phikMophers.  For  to  us  the  self-con- 
Rioasness  is  not  a  kind  of  beings  but  a  kind  of  Jbiouv 
mg,  and  that,  too,  the  highest  and  farthest  that  exists 
SiriM.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and  has  in  port 
ilready  been  shown,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  even 
arfaen  the  objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can 
sever  pass  beyond  the  principle  of  selfconsciousness. 
Bhoold  we  attempt  it,  we  must  be  driven  back  firom 
poond  to  ground,  each  of  which  would  cease  to  be 
fioand  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We  must  be 
adufled  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
woold  make  our  reason  baflSe  the  end  and  purpose  of 
lU  reason,  namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must 
break  off*  the  system  arbitrarily,  and  aflfirm  an  abso- 
hite  aonediing  that  is  in  and  of  itself  at  once  cause 
tod  efieet,  (causa  sui,)  subject  and  object,  or,  rather, 
die  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  incon- 
eeivaUe,  except  in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows, 
that  even  as  natural  philosophers  we  must  arrive  at 
die  same  princi|rfe  firom  which,  as  transcendental  phi- 
kaopheia.  we  set  out;  that  is,  in  a  selfconsdousness 
in  which  the  principium  essendi  does  not  stand  to  the 
prindpiam  oognoecendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  ei^ 


feet,  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  oo-iahemt 
and  identicaL  Thus  the  true  system  of  natural 
losophy  places  the  sole  reality  of  things  in  an 
UJTE,  whidi  is  at  once  causa  soi  et  efiectos,  »«7f  f 
anjitujupf  Tiof  ca«7»— in  the  absolute  identity  of  sob- 
ject  and  olgect,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in 
its  highest  power  is  nothing  else  but  selAxmsciooi 
will  or  intelligence.  In  this  sense  the  position  of 
Malbranche,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  is  a  strict 
philosophical  truth ;  and  equally  true  is  the  nMsitirw 
of  Hobbs,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  masters  in  an- 
dent  Greece,  that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  • 
prior  sensation.  For  sensation  itself  is  but  viskn 
nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  intelligenoe 
itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  piocass  of 
selfconstruction. 

"VLdKo^  tXa9f  /loi/ 
nf7cpi  XkaQl  /lot 
E?  irapd  ic6sftO¥f 
Ei  irapd  fidtpav 
TUp  fdv  iBtyov! 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a 
selfdeveloproent,  not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  sul^ 
stance,  we  may  abstract  from  all  degree,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophic  construction,  reduce  it  to  Atad, 
«jinder  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power,  with  two 
opposite  and  coontemcting  forces,  which  by  a  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  cen- 
trifugal and  centripedal  forces.  The  intelligence  in 
the  one  tends  to  abjedixe  itself,  and  in  the  other  to 
know  itself  in  the  object  It  will  be  hereafter  my 
business  to  construct,  by  a  series  of  intuitions,  the 
progressive  schemes  that  must  follow  from  sudi  a 
power  with  such  forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of 
the  human  intelligence.  For  my  present  purpose,  I 
assume  such  a  power  as  my  prindfje,  in  order  to  de* 
duce  from  it  a  fiM:ulty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensoing 
chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of 
technical  terms  in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend 
to  preclude  confusion  of  thought  and  when  they  aa- 
sist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive  singleness  of  their 
meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time,  be- 
wilder the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust, 
that  I  have  not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the 
grounds  on  which  I  have  claimed  it;  namely,  the 
conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to  distinguish 
the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as.  for  instance, 
multeity  instead  of  multitude ;  or,  secondly,  for  the 
sake  of  correspondence  in  sound  and  interdependent 
or  antithetical  terms,  as  sul:rject  and  object ;  or,  last- 
ly, to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  drcumlocu- 
tions  and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use 
potence,  in  order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of 
power,  in  imitation  of  the  algebraists.  I  have  even 
hazarded  the  new  verb  potenadate,  with  its  deriva- 
tives, in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  transfer 
of  powenu  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with 
privileges  in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature ;  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  privilege^  where  there  already 
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•iHti  a  pontive  law  adequate  to  the  purpoae ;  and 
when  there  ti  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege  is  to 
be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final 
cause  of  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words 
are  doubtless  an  evil ;  but  vagueness,  confusion,  and 
imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  are  a  fiu* 
greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  fiimiliarized  by  the  metaphysics  in 
lashion,  will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelli- 
gible style,  and  the  author  must  expect  the  chsrge  of 
having  substituted  learned  jargon  fur  clehr  concep- 
tion ;  while,  according  to  Uie  creed  of  our  modem 
philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception, 
bat  what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus 
the  conccivoUe  is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the 
picturable.  Hinc  patet,  qui  flat  ut.  cvm  irreprateni' 
Me  et  impoatibile  vulgo  ejusdem  significatiis  habean- 
tur.  oonceptus  tam  Continui,  quam  injiniti,  a  plurimis 
rejeciantur,  quippe  quorum,  tecundum  legei  cogni' 
tionit  iiUuif  I1MP,  repnesentatio  est  impcssi  bilis.  Quan- 
quam  autero  harum  e  non  paucis  8<'holis  explosarum 
Dotionem,  praesertim  prions,  cauram  hie  non  gero, 
maximi  tamen  momenti  erit  monuifsse:  gnivissimo 
illos  errore  labi,  qui  tam  perversa  argumentandi  in- 
tione  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim  rrpuenat  legibiis  in- 
tellectus  et  retionis,  utique  est  irapossibile;  quod 
autem,  cum  ntionis  pure  sit  objectum,  legibus  o^- 
nitionis  intuitive  tantummodo  non  suiesf,  non  item. 
Nam  hinc  dissensus  inter  facultatem  teniiUtam  et 
intdUctyalemt  (quarem  indolem  mox  exponam)  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,  quoM  men»  ab  intelUctu  accerptaa  fart 
ideof  ahttradas,  Uhu  in  concreto  exequi^  et  in  InhdtuM 
cammutare  ttepenumero  non  posse.  Hose  autem  reluo- 
tantia  suhjecHva  mentitur,  ut  plurimum,  repugnantiam 
aliquam  objectivam^  et  incautos  facile  &IUt,  limitibus, 
quibus  mens  kumana  circuscribitur,  pro  iis  habitis, 
quibus  ipsa  rerum  euentia  continetur.*  —  Kant  de 


*  TranslatUn.—*'  Hence  it  U  clear,  from  what  canes  many 
reject  the  notion  of  the  continuoos  and  the  infinite.  They 
take,  namely,  tJie  worda  Irreprcwntable  and  impoaaible,  in 
one  and  the  aaroe  meaninx  ;  and,  according  to  the  forma  of 
SMifaoas  evidence,  the  notion  of  the  continuous  and  the 
infinite  ia  doubtleaa  imposiible.  I  am  not  now  pleadinx  the 
osnae  of  theae  lawa,  which  not  a  few  aehooU  have  thought 
proper  to  eiplode.  enpecially  the  former  (the  law  of  con- 
tinuity.) But  it  is  of  the  hiahest  importance  to  admonish  the 
reader,  that  those  who  adopt  so  perTerti*d  a  mode  of  reaaon- 
iag.  are  under  a  grievoua  error.  WlMtever  opposes  the  for- 
mal principles  of  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  is  eon- 
feawdly  impossible ;  but  not,  therefore,  that  which  is  theiefufe 
not  amenable  to  the  forms  of  netvMout  evidence,  because  it 
is  exehiaively  an  object  of  pure  intellect.  For  this  non-coinci- 
dence of  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual,  (the  nature  of 
which  1  shall  preaeotly  lay  opfin,)  proves  nothing  more  but 
that  the  mind  cannot  always  adequately  represent  in  the  con- 
crete, and  transform  into  distinct  imagps,  abstract  notions 
derived  from  the  pure  intellect  But  this  contradiction,  which 
is  in  itself  merely  suUicctive,  (i.  e.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature 
of  man.)  too  often  passes  for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility 
in  the  object,  (i.  e.  the  notions  themselves.)  and  seduce  the 
incautious  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  human  faculties 
for  the  limits  of  thinsa,  as  they  really  exiet.'* 

I  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  here  and  elaewhere, 
Kant  uses  the  terms  intuition,  and  the  verb  active  intueri, 
{Crtrmaniet  anschaueo)  for  which  we  have  unfortunately  no 
correspondent  word,  exclusively  for  that  which  can  be  repre- 
sented in  space  and  time.  He  therefore  consistently,  and 
rightly,  denisi  the  pooaibility  of  InieUeeUisi  intnitioos.   But 
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Critics,  who  are  mosl  readf  to  bring  this cbaigtrf 
pedantry  and  aninielligibility,  are  the  most  apt  H 
overlook  the  important  &ct,  that  beaide  the  IsngiHp 
of  wprds,  there  is  a  language  of  apirita,  (senw  im^ 
rior,)  and  that  the  former  is  only  the  vehicle  of  lb 
latter.  Consequently,  their  asauranoe,  that  theydi 
iK>t  understand  the  philosophic  writer,  instead  <f 
proving  any  thing  against  the  philosophy,  may  f» 
nish  an  equal  and  (ceteris  paribus)  even  a  strong* 
presumption  against  their  own  philoaophic  taleuL 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  En^ik 
metaphysician  has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  hH 
respectable  and  intelligent  judges,  there  will  beoHf 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  exclusively  Is  lb 
concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who  bin 
with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philoaophic  syslsaii 
habitual  averrion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  mi 
application  of  which  are  not  evident  and  inmediBlk 
To  these  I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  merelyoppoe 
an  authority  which  they  themselves  hold  veneiaUft 
(hat  of  Lord  Bacon :  non  inutile  sctentie 
sunt,  qiiarum  in  se  nulliis  est  usua,  si  ingenia  i 
et  ordinent 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  still 
formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  grotmded  in  Ibir 
moral  feelings  and  reUgious  principlaa,  vriiiek  bi 
been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  impious  and  p» 
nicious  tenets  defended  by  Htnne,  Priestley,  and  lb 
French  fatalisbi  or  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  bd 
perverted  metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  dtnal  d 
the  mysteries,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  peculiar  do^ 
trines  of  Christianity ;  and  others  even  to  the  m\rm- 
sion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  vtrrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  fminMt 
and  successful  defender  of  the  Christian  &itk  bi 
observed,  that  true  metaphysics  are  nothmg  else  bt 
true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the  writen  who  have 
given  them  such  just  ofi^nce,  were  sophisia,  vtdw  bi 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  wUck 
the  science  of  logic  has  unhappily  falloi,  nther  tea 
metaphysicians,  a  name,  indeed,  which  those  vnitat 
were  the  first  to  explode  as  unmeaning.  Seooodfy,  I 
would  remind  them,  that  as  long  aa  there  are  aNO 
in  the  world  to  whom  the  TvS^i  siavrov  m  an  iastinel 
and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  wA 
there  be  metaphysicians  and  metaphyaiGal  specolfr 
tions ;  that  &lse  metaphysics  can  be  eflectoally  eooa- 
teracted  by  true  metaphysics  alone ;  and  diat  if  dv 
reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  and  pertinent,  the  truth  de- 
duced can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  aocooDtof 
the  depth  fixmi  which  it  may  have  been  dmwn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  iiiel»> 
physics,  and  believe  that  they  are  themselves  meta- 
physicians.  They  have  no  objection  to  system  or 
terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and  the  o»> 
menclaliu«  to  which  they  have  been  fiuniliariMdiB 

as  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  thn  exclurivs  aeaaa  of  (b 
terra.  I  have  reverted  to  its  wider  eignifiostion  sutkorised  If 
our  ekler  theologians  and  metaphysiciana.  aceordlog  to  whaai 
the  tfrra  comprebeodi  all  traths  known  to  as  aithosi 
medium. 
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Jbm  writiiigi  of  Locka,  Hume.  Hutley,  CondilUc,  or 
iwriiaps  Dr.  Reid  and  Piofe«or  Stewart  To  objec- 
Ifom  thJB  cauw,  it  it  a  sufficient  amwer,  that 
main  ofaiect  of  my  attempt  was  to  demonttrate 
ba  TmguefMM  or  iaraffideDcy  of  the  tenw  used  in 
ika  metaphjraical  acfaook  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
ince  the  revolutioD,  and  that  the  errora  which  I  pio- 
poae  to  attack  cannut  labaart,  except  at  they  are  coo- 
aaaled  behind  the  mask  of  a  plausible  and  indefinite 
Boaaenclature. 

Bot  the  wont  and  widest  impediment  still  remains. 

It  ia  the  predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at 

moe  the  ooimterfeit  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true 

■nd   maoly  metaphjfsical  research.     It  is  that  cor- 

raptioQ,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  apho^ 

■mii^  Eclectics,  who,  dismissing,  not  only  all  system, 

bat  all  logical  ooonezion,  pick  and  choose  whatever 

ii  moat  plaosibla  and  showy ;  who  select  whatever 

-wocds  can  have  some  semblance  of  sense  attached 

to  them  without  the  least  expenditure  of  thought ;  in 

abort,  whatever  may  enable  (hero  to  talk  of  what 

tfiey  do  not  onderctsnd,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 

•vary  thing  that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's 

wrfy*?*"  of  their  ignorance.    This,  alas!  is  an  ir- 

remediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with  it,  not  so  much 

an  iftdiaposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an  utter 

loss  of  taste  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  for  all 

lihikisopby.     like  echoes,  that  beget  each   other 

the  mountains,  the  praise  or  blame  of  such 

rolls  in  voUejrs  long  after  the  report  from  the 

anginal  blunderbuss.    Sequadtas  est  potius  et  coitio 

^oam  consensus :  et  tamen  (quod  pessimum  est)  pu- 

oillamautM  ista  non  ane  arrogantia  et  fostidio  si 

afleit    Ncmum  Organum. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the 
■OBginalioo;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice, 
tet  after  a  more  accurate  perusal  of  Mr.  Words* 
wortfi's  remarks  on  the  imagination,  in  his  prefiute  to 
Ibe  new  edition  of  his  poems,  1  find  that  my  con- 
fjniHr  are  not  so  consentient  with  his,  as,  I  confess, 
I  bad  taken  for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed 
bf  me  10  Mr.  Sonthey's  Omniana,  on  the  soul  and  its 
organs  of  sense,  are  the  following  sentences :  **  These 
(the  homan  foculties)  I  would  arrange  under  the 
difierent  sensm  and  powers ;  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
toodi,  dtc ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  auto- 
■atie;  the  imagination,  or  shaping  and  modifying 
power;  the  fiuicy,  or  the  aggregative  and  associative 
power;  the  understanding,  or  the  regulative,  sub> 
and  realising  power;  the  speculative  rea- 
'▼is  theoretica  et  scientifica,  or  the  power  by 
which  we  produce,  or  aim  to  produce,  iinity.  necessity, 
and  oniversahty  in  all  our  knowledge,  l^  means  of 
pfindples  a  priori;*  the  will,  or  practical  reason; 


*  This  pbrsse,  «  priori^  k  in  cominoo  moit  rroHfy  misan- 
Amlood,  and  so  abrarditj  burtheoed  oo  it,  which  it  do«  not 
dHcrfs !  By  knowMics,  a  prttfn'.  we  do  aot  meao  tbst  wt 
CM  kDow  soy  thing  pnvioualjr  to  axpsrisnes,  whioh  woold 
W  a  eoatradietioo  io  temw;  bat,  that  bsviof  oooeknowoilfaf 
B  <if  aaqMriefies,  (i.  0.  •omethhig  setiof  apoo  us  ttom 
,)  we  Ibao  know,  thatit  muat  have  pr»-«xi>tad,  or  the 
rpt  itasirwoald  have  fieeo  iovoenble.  By  expeiieaoe 
Qolf,  I  Iebow  that  I  have  eyes;  bat,  thea  my  reaaoe  oon* 
visBss  OM,  thst  I  BMHt  have  had  eysB  ia  ordsrto  tbs  sxpsriooee. 
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the  faculty  of  choice  (Oamamee,  WiUkohr)  oimI 
tinct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the 
tenaoHon  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to 
include  under  the  head  of  single  and  double  touch." 
To  this,  as  for  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  in  qusstioii, 
namely,  the  words  {(Hb  aggregative  and  astodatim 
power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  **  only  otgection  is,  that  the 
definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  assodata^ 
to  evoke  and  combine,  belongs  as  well  to  the  im- 
agination as  the  fancy."  J  reply,  that  if  by  die 
power  of  evoking  and  combining,  Mr.  W.  meani 
the  same  as,  and  no  more  than,  I  meant  by  the  ag- 
gregative and  associative,  I  continue  Io  deny,  that  it 
belongs  at  all  to  the  imagination ;  and  I  am  dispoaad 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence 
of  foncy  with  imagination  for  the  operation  of  the 
latter  singly.  A  man  may  work  with  two  very  diA 
ferent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each  has  its  share 
in  the  work,  but  the  work  eflbcted  by  each  is  diatlDOt 
and  diflerent.  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the 
next  chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back 
much  further  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sutgect  m- 
quired  or  permitted,  I  have  attached  a  meaning  to 
both  foncy  and  imagination,  which  he  had  not  ia 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  prefooa. 
He  will  judge.  Would  to  heaven,  1  might  meet  with 
many  such  readera  I  will  conclude  with  the  woida 
of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor:  he  to  whom  all  things  ara 
one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and  seeth  all 
things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit. 
(J.  Taylor*t  Via  Pacis.) 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Oo  the  imsffinatioo,  or  aesmplsstie  powsr. 

O  Adam !  ooe  Almighty  ii,  from  whom 

All  thioga  proceed,  and  op  to  him  retara. 

If  not  depraTed  fVom  good :  created  all 

Saeh  to  perfection,  one  flraC  natare  ail 

Indued  with  vartooa  fbnna,  vanooa  degrees 

Of  •ubi<anoo,  and  in  thing*  that  live,  of  lifb ; 

But  more  refined,  more  vpiritaooa  and  pore. 

At  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending. 

Each  io  their  leveral  active  apherea  aadgn'd. 

Till  body  up  to  ipirit  work,  in  bounda 

Proportioned  to  each  kind.   80  from  the  root 

Sprinit*  lighter  the  green  Rtalk :  from  thence  lbs  Isavsi 

More  airy :  last,  the  bright  coaaommate  flower 

Bpiriii  odorooi  braathea.   Flowefa  and  their  fhdl, 

Man's  nouriahment.  by  gradual  acale  aobUmad, 

To  vital  gpirits  aspire :  to  animmt : 

To  iiUelUetmal!—tir9  both  Kfe  and  aenae. 

Fancy  and  onderatanding :  wlieace  the  aoal 

Remton  receirea.    And  reaaoa  ia  bar  *<n#» 

DiaeuniTe  or  intuitive. 

Par.  Laatt  b.  v. 


"  Sana  si  raa  eorporalea  nil  niai  BBateriale 
sime  dioerentur  io  fluzu  oonsiatere  neqoe  habere  aobstsntisls 
quicquam,  quemadmodnm  et  Platoaid  olim  rede  agnoverev— 
Hinc  igitur,  prater  pure  mathematiea  et  phantaaia  aahlseta, 
coUegt  quadam  meuphyuca  aohume  mente  pereeptibilia,  earn 
admitlenda :  et  maasn  materiali  j^rtae^pniai  quoddam  lapsrias 
et,  ut  sic  dicam.  fvrmaU  addendum :  quandoquidem  omaas 
vcritaiaa  rerom  corporearom  ez  solia  axiomatiboa  logbtida  at 
geometricia.  nempe  de  magao  et  parro,  toCo  et  parts,  flgarasC 
aiui,coUigi  wmpoaaiBtiaad  alia  ds  eaaaa  et 
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fM  et  pmMtimUt  Meadwv  dabMOt,  qaihm  ordinii  rerem  n- 
tioint  nhrcottir.  Id  priaeipiaai  raram,  an  ivTtXtxdov  u 
▼ia  aiypelanraf,  dob  raftit.  modo  nenioerimiu,  per  Mlam 
Firini  aotiooaai  inlelligibilittr  ezpliean.*' 

l^riMIx ;  Qp.  T.  II.  P.  II.  p.  S3.— T.  lU.  p.  9U. 

Xypci  TI  MEZON 
0«  KoJaj^Oiv. 

Sinuni,  Hymn  III.  1. 231. 

Dn  CARTn,  spealdng  as  a  naturaliit,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  Archimedea,  aaid,  give  me  matter  and  mo- 
tion, and  I  will  oonrtrnct  3^00  the  univene.  We 
moat  of  oounw  midentand  him  to  have  meant:  I 
will  render  the  oonstructioa  of  the  univerae  inteili- 
•  gible.  In  the  same  aenae  the  transcendental  phikiao- 
pher  afiys,  grant  me  a  nature  having  two  contrary 
Ibrcea,  the  one  of  which  tenda  to  expand  infinitely, 
while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  find  itself  in 
this  infinity,  and  I  will  cauae  the  world  of  intelli- 
gences, with  the  whole  system  of  their  representa- 
tions, to  rise  up  before  you.  Every  other  science 
presupposes  intelligence  as  already  existing  and  com- 
plete: the  philosopher  contemplaies  it  in  its  growth, 
and,  as  it  were,  represents  its  history  to  the  mind 
fiom  its  birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venerable  Sage  of  Koenigaberg  has  preceded 
the  march  of  this  master-thought  aa  an  effective 
pioneer  in  his  eaaay  on  the  introduction  of  negative 
qoantitiea  into  philosophy,  published  1763.  In  thia, 
he  haa  ahown,  that  ii»t«ul  of  araaiiing  the  acience 
of  mathematica  by  metaphyaica,  aa  Berkeley  did  in  hia 
Analyat,  or  of  sophiaticating  it,  aa  Wolff  did,  by  tho 
▼ain  attompc  of  deducing  the  first  principles  of  ge- 
ometry from  anppnaed  deeper  grounda  of  ontology,  it 
behoored  the  metaphysician  rather  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  only  {Hovince  of  knowledge,  which  man 
has  succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might 
not  furnish  materials,  or  at  least  hints  for  establishing 
snd  pacifying  the  unsettled,  warring,  and  embroiled 
domain  of  philosophy.  An  imitation  of  the  mathe- 
matical wuthod,  had  indeed  been  attempted  with  no 
better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to 
wear  the  armor  of  Saul.  Another  use,  however,  is 
possible,  and  of  far  greater  promise,  namely,  the  ac- 
tual application  of  the  positions  which  had  so  won- 
derfully enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  philosophical  subjects.  Kant,  having 
briefly  illustrated  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in 
the  questions  of  space,  motion,  and  infinitely  small 
quantitieB,  as  employed  by  the  mathematician,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  and  the 
transfer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigatioiL  Op- 
posites,  he  well  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
logical,  L  e.  such  as  are  absolutely  incompatible ;  or 
real,  without  being  contradictory.  The  former,  he 
deitoininates  Nihil  negativum  irrefHnesentabile,  the 
coimeuon  of  which  produces  nonsense.  A  body  in 
motion  is  something — Aliquid  cogitabile;  but  a  body, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion, 
is  nothing,  or,  at  most,  air  articulated  into  nonsense. 
But  a  motary  force  of  a  body  in  one  direction,  and  an 
equal  force  of  the  same  body  in  an  oppoeito  directioQ 


is  not  incompatible,  and  the  remit,  namely, remii 
real  and  representable.  For  the  purpoaes  of  wtAt 
matical  calculus,  it  is  indifierent  which  force  m 
term  negative,  and  which  positive,  and  conaeqnMliy, 
we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that  which  happens  id  hi 
the  principal  object  in  oor  thoughts.  Thna,ifaBti1i 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the  snbcmeiin 
will  be  the  same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  ntpr 
tive  debt,  or  the  debt  negative  capital.  Bat  ia  ai 
much  as  the  latter  stands  practically  in  referanw  to 
the  former,  we  of  conise  represent  the  auro  as  10-& 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  two  equal  forces  actiag  in 
of^Msite  directions,  both  being  finite,  and  cadi  ^ 
tinguished  from  the  other  by  its  direction  aaitf,  BBt 
neutralise  or  reduce  each  other  to  inaction.  Nov 
Uie  transcendental  philosophy  demands,  fiial,  Ifatf 
two  forces  should  be  conceived  which  ooonieiatl 
each  other  by  Uieir  essential  nature;  not  only  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  accidental  directum  of  each,  bat« 
prior  to  all  direction,  nay,  as  the  primary  foroei  fioa 
which  the  conditions  of  all  possible  directioni  wn 
derivative  and  deducible :  secondly,  that  these  knm 
should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infimte,  boik 
alike  indestructible.  The  {Hoblem  will  then  be  id 
discover  the  result  or  product  of  two  inch  foreai;  m 
distinguished  from  the  result  of  those  forces  wUdk 
are  finite,  and  derive  their  difference  solely  fiom  At 
circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  hate 
formed  a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  diflartti 
kinds  of  force,  and  of  their  different  reaolM  by  tbe 
process  of  discurrive  reasoning,  it  will  then  nan 
for  us  to  elevate  the  Thesis  from  notional  to  meUmi, 
by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  in 
two  inherent,  indestructible,  yet  counteracting  fimk 
and  the  reaulta  or  generationa  to  which  their  iBtB^ 
penetration  gives  existence,  in  the  living  principle 
and  in  the  process  of  our  own  self^conaciouwiM  Bf 
what  instrument  this  is  possible,  the  aoiatiQn  itnlf 
will  discover,  at  the  same  tinte  that  it  will  re  veal  Id^ 
and  for  whom  it  is  posible.  Non  omnia  posnuatf 
omncs.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no  less  than  a  postie 
genius,  which  is  difierenced  fhwn  the  higbeat  psrfb^ 
tion  of  talent,  not  by  degree,  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction,  then,  of  the  two  aanaad 
forces,  does  not  depend  on  their  meeting  fipom  oppih 
site  directions;  the  power  which  acta  in  thta  ii 
indestructible ;  it  is,  therefore,  inexhauatibly  rs^fari* 
lient ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  reanit  of  thsM 
two  forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  bodi  alike  ieds- 
structible ;  and,  as  rest  or  neotraliation  cuuiot  bi 
this  result,  no  other  conception  is  posaible,  hot  Atf 
the  product  must  be  a  tertium  aliquid,  or  finite  gmt' 
ration.  Consequently,  this  conception  is  neeeMuy* 
Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  than  aa  bh 
terpenetration  of  the  counteracting  powen  ptfU^f 
of  both. 


Thus  fiir  had  the  work  been  transcribed  kt  tkt 
press,  when  I  received  the  following  letter  fivn  ■ 
friend,  whose  practical  judgment  I  have  had  aaflt 
reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whoae  taals  uA 
sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuaea  which  my  mK 
love  might  ponbly  have  prompted  me  to  aet  op  n 
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linrt  the  daekioD  of  adviaen  of  equal  good 
It  with  leai  tact  and  feeling. 


I  aak  mf  opiaioo  eoneerahiff  yoor  ehaptor  on  the 
m.  both  u  to  the  imprenioM  it  made  on  mjrKir, 
tho«  which  I  thiok  it  will  make  on  the  f«Mw.  i.  a. 
>r  the  pobhe  who,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  and 
mainc  a  eort  of  tntrodoetioa  to  a  Tolnnie  of  poem*, 
to  cooetitate  the  freat  majority  of  yoor  readen. 
mywif,  aod  etatiac,  in  the  firat  place,  the  eHTeet  oo 
ttmmdmg,  yoor  opioiooi,  and  method  of  anromeat, 
wly  10  aM»  to  me,  bat  eo  diieeily  the  roTene  of  all 
r  baeo  aecmtoaied  to  eooeider  at  troth,  that,  even 
ompreheoded  yoor  premieee  rafHciently  to  have  ad- 
m,  and  had  eeen  the  aeoeesiiy  of  your  conchieiooe, 
till  have  been  in  that  itate  of  mind,  which,  in  yoar 
I.  yoo  have  m  iogeoioatly  evolvud.  at  the  ■ntiibeni 
which  a  man  it  when  he  makes  a  bnlL  in  yoar 
•,  I  ■hook!  have  felt  aa  if  I  had  been  itandinc  on 

S»t  on  my  feelings,  oo  the  other  hand,  1  cannot 
raHot,  thaa  by  aoppoaiag  myself  to  have  known 
Cht,  airy,  modera  ehapeb  of  ease,  and  then,  for  the 
to  bive  been  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  one  of  oar 
ichie  eathedrali.  in  a  fuaty  mooolirht  nigbt  of  an- 
fow  in  f  Ummer,  now  in  gloom ;'  oflen  in  palpable 
not  without  a  chilly  eenntion  of  terror ;  then  sad- 
iciac  lalo  broad,  yet  visionary  lights,  with  colored 
f  faatastie  shapes,  yet  all  decked  with  holy  insicnia 
e  symbolB;  and,  ever  and  anon,  eoming  out  full 
tree,  and  stoov-work  imagee  and  great  men,  with 
mee  I  was  fkmiliar,  bat  which  looked  upon  ma  with 
eee  and  an  expression,  the  meet  dissimilar  to  all  I 
a  the  habit  of  eonneeting  with  those  names.  Those 
kd  been  tanght  to  veooraie  as  almost  taper-human 
ide  of  inielfact.  I  found  perched  in  little  frel-work 
frrocesque  dwarft;  while  the  grotceques.  fai  my 
iKef,  stood  guardiag  the  high  altar  with  all  the  eha- 
ApoChaoeis.  la  short,  what  I  had  supposed  tuh- 
eia  Ihianed  away  into  shadows,  while,  evarywheia, 
rare  deepened  Into  substances: 


II 


aaaea  may  be  eallM  what  shadow 
eh  seam*d  either! 


*«I, 


liar  all.  I  eoohi  aot  but  repeal  the  liaes  which  yoo 
1  from  a  MS.  poem  of  yoor  owa  ia  the  FHn4,  and 
a  work  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's,  though  with  a  few 
ds  altered: 


•An  Orphic  tale  indeed. 


elaeare,  of  high  aod  passioaala  thooghti 
traa#s  mosie  ehaooted  !* ' 

ored.  however,  that  I  look  forward  anxioody  to 
book  oo  the  eenstnuUve  pkiloe^pkif,  which  yoa 
iaed  aod  anooooced ;  and  that  I  will  do  my  beet  to 
I  it.  Only.  1  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the 
of  Trophonius  with  yoo,  there  to  rab  nay  own  eyes, 
mmke  the  qwrks  and  figured  flashes  which  I  am 


eh  for  myself.   But,  as  for  the  paMi'e,  I  do  not 

mooMot  ki  advising  and  orgiog  yoo  to  witlalraw 
t  from  the  present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  yoiu 

trsatises  oo  the  Logos  or  commomcativa  iolallect 
A  Deity.  First,  becaose,  iroperfeetly  as  I  luderstand 
t  ehaptar,  I  see  dearly  that  yoo  have  dooo  too 

yet  not  enough.  Yoo  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
nks  from  the  necessity  of  compression,  that  what 
loks.  Of  I  Bay  reeor  to  nay  fonner  illueiration.)  like 
Ms  of  the  winding  steps  of  an  oki  ruined  tower, 
a  still  stronger  argoment,  (at  least,  one  that  I  am 
I  Boca  forcible  with  yoo.)  is,  that  your  readeia  will 
right  aad  reeaoa  to  complaia  of  you.   This  chap- 

eaanol,  wheo  it  is  printed,  amooot  to  so  Hole  as 
I  pagee,  will,  of  oeeessity,  greatly  toereasa  Iha  ax- 
la  work ;  and  every  reader  who,  like  myself,  le  net- 
lad,  or.  perhape,  ealeohted  for  theHndy  of  so  ab- 
hftet  w  abstiBsely  treated,  will,  as  I  have  before 
aaliiM  10  aeeusa  f  oa  of  a  mt  of 


tioo  oo  him.  For  who,  he  might  truly  obsarva,  aoold.  ftoM 
yoor  title-paga.  via:  *'MV  LITBRART  LIFE  AND  OPl 
N10N8,**  pobHshad.  too,  as  inlradoelory  to  a  vobnM  of 
BMseeOaoaous  poeoM,  hava  aolieipated,  or  avoa  aoajsatvad. 
a  long  trsatisa  oo  ideal  Baalism,  which  holds  tha  nma  rala- 
tioo,  io  ahstiussnsss,  to  PbUooa.  as  Pkitinas  does  to  Plato. 
It  will  be  well  if.  abaady,  yoo  have  aot  loo  moeh  of  mala* 
phymcal  disqoisitiao  in  yoor  work,  thoogfa,  as  the  larger  part 
of  the  disqoisitioo  is  historieal.  U  will,  doobdass,  ba  bodi  n- 
teresting  and  instrnetive  to  many,  to  whoee  ifliprcporid  adodi 
yoor  spMolatinns  on  the  esemplastic  poorer  aroold  ba  atterlf 
oointellisible.  Be  assored,  if  yoo  do  poUish  this  chapter  io 
the  preseot  work,  yoo  will  be  remioded  of  Biahop  Berfcalef's 
Siris,  annooocad  a*  an  Essay  oo  Tar-watei;  whidi.  ''f'— *t 
with  tar,  ends  with  the  Triniiy,  the  omoe  seibile  fomdaf  tha 
interspace.  I  say  in  the  prsssat  work.  In  that  giaatar  arork 
to  which  yoo  have  devoted  so  maay  years,  aad  stody  go  ia- 
tmse  and  varioos,  it  will  be  io  its  proper  place.  Toor  praa*. 
pectos  will  have  described  and  annoonead  both  lie  eoatwKs 
aad  their  nature ;  and  if  any  persons  purehaie  it,  who  fed 
no  inteivat  in  the  subiects  of  whidi  it  tiaali,  thay  will  have 
themeelvee  only  to  blame. 

**  I  ooold  add,  to  theee  artooMots,  ooe  darivad  fram 
niary  motives,  and  partjeoleriy  from  the  probable 
the  taU  of  yoor  present  pobKcation ;  hot  they  would 
little  with  yoo,  compared  with  the  preceding.  Besides^  I 
long  observed,  that  argomeots  drawa  from  yoor  owa 
al  interests,  more  often  act  on  yoo  as  aarcotics,  thaa  as 
alaots,  and  that,  in  money  concerns,  yoo  have  soasa 
portioo  of  pig-natnre  io  yoor  moral  idiosyncrasy,  and,  ttka 
thtse  aminble  cree tares,  must,  occasionally,  be  palled  back- 
ward from  the  boat  in  order  to  make  yon  enter  IL  All  ioe- 
cem  attend  yoo,  for  if  hard  thiakiag  and  hard  reaiBBt  ara 

BMrits.  yoo  have  deserved  it.    „         ^    . 

Tour  aflacdooata,  tea. 

In  oonoequenoe  of  thia  very  jodicknia  letter,  which 
produced  compleie  conTiction  on  my  mind,  I  ahnll 
content  myaelf  lor  the  preaent  with  atatinf  the  mtin 
reault  of  the  chapter,  which  I  have  reaenred  for  that 
future  publication,  a  detailed  proipectua  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  at  the  cloae  of  the  aecond  volQflMi 

The  IMAGINATION,  then,  I  conaider  either  aa  pri- 
mary or  aeoondary:  The  primary  imaoinatioii  I 
hold  to  be  the  living  Pbwer  and  prime  Agent  of  all 
human  Perception,  and  aa  a  repetition  in  the  finile 
mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite  I 
AM.  The  aecondary  I  conaider  aa  an  echo  of  the 
former,  coexisting  with  the  conaciooa  will,  yet  adU 
at  identical  with  the  primary  in  the  ftsad  of  ita  agen- 
cy, and  differing  only  in  d^ree,  and  in  the  aiode  of 
iti  operation.  It  diawlvea,  diffiiaea,  diaripatea,  in  oider 
to  re-create  ;  or,  where  thia  proceag  m  rendered  im- 
poarible,  yet  still,  at  all  events,  it  strugglea  to  idealiie 
and  to  unify.  It  ia  easentially  atfo/,  even  aa  all  oIk 
jecta  ifu  objecta)  are  esaentially  fixed  and  deed. 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  oounten  to 
play  vrith.  but  fixitiea  and  definitiea.  The  Ftoney  ii, 
indeed,  no  other  than  a  mode  of  Memory  emancipatad 
from  the  order  of  time  and  apace,  and  blended  vrilh* 
and  modified  by,  that  empirical  pbefXNnenoa  of  the 
will  which  we  exprem  1^  the  vvord  CBOiCBi  But; 
equally  vrith  the  ordinary  memory,  it  mnat  raeenre 
all  its  maferiala  ready  made  fiom  the  law  of  asaoc  iation. 

Whatever,  more  than  thia,  I  ahall  think  it  fit  to  de- 
clare, oonoeming  the  powera  and  privilegea  of  Ihe 
imagination,  in  the  preaent  work,  wili  be  found  in 
the  critical  essay  on  the  oaea  of  the  aupenaturel  in 
poetry,  and  the  principlea  that  regulate  in  introdne- 
tion ;  which  the  reader  will  find  prafiiad  to  the 
of  t^  Vmiott  IRactaMr. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OoeuiM  of  the  Lyrieal  IUOmOb,  and  the  objeets 
propotad  Pwftcc  totlieaocondeditioo— Theaoniiiif  mo- 
Irovwiy.  in  ctiMCi  and  aeriiDOOjr— Philoiophie  defloitioaa 
of  t  poaaa.  and  poetry  with  Kbolia. 

DvuNO  the  fint  year  that  Mr.  Wordaworth  and  I 
were  neighbora,  our  oonverKHkm  turned  frequently 
on  the  two  cardinal  poinia  of  poetxy,  the  power  of 
exciting  the  ayrapathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faiUiful  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giv- 
ing the  intereat  of  novelty,  by  the  modif3ring  oolora 
of  imagination.  The  audden  charm,  which  accidenla 
of  light  and  ahade,  which  moon-light  or  aunaet,  dif- 
fuaed  over  a  known  and  familiar  londacape,  appeared 
to  repreaent  the  practicability  of  combining  both. 
Theae  are  the  poetry  of  nature.  The  thought  aug- 
geated  itaelC  (lo  which  of  ua  I  do  not  recollect,)  that 
a  aeriea  of  poema  might  be  compoaed  of  two  aorta. 
In  the  one,  the  incidenta  and  agenta  were  to  be.  in 
part  at  leaat,aupematural ;  and  the  excellence  aimed 
at,  waa  to  oonaiat  in  the  intereating  of  the  afiectiona 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  auch  emotiona,  aa  would 
naturally  accompany  auch  aituaiiona,  auppoaing  them 
real.  And  real  in  Mia  aenae  they  have  been  to  every 
human  being  who,  from  whatever  aource  of  deluaion, 
haa  at  any  time  believed  himaelf  under  aupematural 
agency.  For  the  aecond  claaa,  aubjecla  were  to  be 
choaen  from  ordinary  life ;  the  charactera  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  auch  aa  will  be  ibund  in  every  vil- 
lage and  itB  vicinity,  where  there  ia  a  meditative  and 
liMling  mind  to  aeek  afrer  them,  or  to  notice  them, 
when  they  preaent  themaelvea. 

In  thia  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  *'L3rrical 
Ballade  ;'*  in  which  it  waa  agreed  that  my  endeavora 
ahould  be  directed  to  peiaona  and  characten  aoper- 
natural,  or  at  leaat  romantic;  yet  ao  aa  to  tranafer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  intereat,  and  a 
aemblanoe  of  truth  auificient  to  procure  ibr  theae 
ahadowB  of  imagination  that  willing  auapenaion  of 
diabelief  ibr  the  nMHnent,  which  oonatitutea  poetic 
ftith.  Mr.  Wordaworth.  on  the  other  hand,  waa  to 
propoae  to  himaelf,  aa  hia  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  thinga  of  every  day,  and  to  eicite  a  feel- 
ing analogoua  to  the  aupematumi,  by  awakening  the 
mind'a  attention  fixMn  the  lethargy  of  cuatom,  and 
directing  it  to  the  loveiineea  and  the  wondera  of  the 
world  before  ua;  an  inexhaustible  treaaure,  but  for 
which,  in  oonaequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and 
aelfiah  aolidtude,  we  have  eyee,  yet  aee  not,  eara 
that  hear  not,  and  hearta  that  neither  feel  nor  under- 
stand. 

YTiih  thia  view,  I  wrote  the  '*  Ancient  Mariner," 
and  waa  preparing,  among  other  poema,  the  "  Dark 
Ladie,"  and  the  <*Chriatabel,"  in  which  I  should  have 
more  nearly  realised  my  ideal,  than  I  had  done  in 
my  firat  attempt  But  Mr.  Wordaworth'a  induatry, 
had  proved  ao  much  more  aucceaaful,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  poema  ao  much  greater,  that  my  composi- 
tions, instead  of  forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather 
an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous  matter.  Mr.  Worda- 
worth added  two  or  three  poema  written  in  hia  own 
ohtiacter,  in  the  impassioned,  loliy,  and  snstained 


dietion,whichischarocteislieorhkgcfnH.  biii 
form  the  "Lyrical  Ballade"  wero  pobUriiad;  td 
were  preaented  by  him»  as  an  etperiwmtl,  white 
subjecta,  which,  from  their  Datnre,  noaeted  tte  wd 
omamenta  and  extra-coUoquial  atyla  of  poMS  ii 
general,  might  not  be  ao  managed  in  the  lamii^ii  rf 
ordinaryJife,  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  immi 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  bosinesB  of  poetiy  to  JnfA 
To  the  second  edition  he  sdded  apre&eeof  0Qaiil«> 
able  length;  m  which,  notwithstBoding 
aagea  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  ha 
Blood  to  contend  for  the  extensioD  of  tUs  alyli  H 
poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicioas  and  iBi»> 
fensible  all  phrases  and  forms  of  style  that  wsrmI 
included  in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  think,  adofHf 
an  equivocal  expreaskm,)  called  the  language  tind 
life.  From  thia  prefoce,  prefixed  to  poems  in  wkick 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  preeenca  of  eri|ual 
genius,  however  mistaken  its  directioD  mif^  ki 
deemed,  arose  the  whole  k»g  cootinaed  amnntf. 
For  from  the  coiyimction  of  perceived  poww  vilk 
supposed  heresy,  I  explain  the  invelemcy,  and  ii 
some  inatancea,  I  grieve  to  aay,  the 
aiona,  with  which  the  controversy  has 
ed  by  the  aaaailanta. 

Had  Mr.  Wordaworth'a  poema  beeo  the  mOf,  At 
childiah  things,  which  they  were  for  a  leag  limi 
described  aa  being;  had  they  been  really  disCimai^ 
ed  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets,  meraif  kf 
meanneaa  of  language  and  inanity  of  thovghl;  had 
they,  indeed,  contained  nothing  more  than  what  ii 
found  in  the  parodiea.  and  pretended  inritatiaBi  of 
them ;  they  rouat  have  aunk  at  once,  a  dead  weight, 
into  the  alough  of  oblivion,  and  have  dragged  tht 
preface  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year  i^ 
creased  the  number  of  Mr.  Wonlaworth's  admin* 
They  were  found,  too,  not  in  the  lower  elassss  of  i» 
reading  public,  but  chiefly  among  yoaaf  bsb  if 
strong  aensibility  and  meditative  minds ;  Mid  teir 
admiration  (inflamed,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  by  q^ 
position)  waa  diatingukhed  by  iu  intensi^,  I  aigll 
almost  aay  by  ila  rdigiouM  fervor.  These  fock^  id 
the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  whidi  w 
more  or  leaa  conacioualy  felt,  where  it  wai 
and  even  boiateroualy  denied ;  meeting 
meniB  of  avernon  to  hia  opinions,  and  of  alam  tf 
their  consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criliaiih 
which  would,  of  itself,  have  borne  up  the  poMH  If 
the  violence  with  which  it  whirled  diem  raoBd  Md 
round.  With  many  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sMi 
attributed  to  them,  and  which  the  worda  mwiimhrtfy 
seem  to  authorize,  1  never  concurred ;  but,  on  te 
contrary,  objected  to  them  aa  enrooeooa  in  principiib 
and  aa  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  Ii 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  aod  to  Ihe  aathor^ 
own  practice  in  the  greater  number  of  Ihe  piMM 
themaelvea.  Mr.  Wordaworth,  in  his  recaoC  oolito' 
tion,  has,  I  find,  degraded  this  prefetory  diHiaiitim 
to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  aotil 
the  reader's  choice.  But  he  haa  not,  as  lar  as  I  cm 
discover,  announced  any  change  in  hia  poelie  eiati 
At  all  events,  conaidering  it  as  the  sonrea  of  a  cat' 
troversy,  in  which  I  have  beea  honored  man  tbml 
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hf  ihm  frBqiMOt  ooqjimctkKi  of  my  ntme 
inth  hk,  I  think  it  eipedient  to  declare,  oooe  for  ell, 
JB  wliet  poinCe  I  coincide  with  ha  opinioni,  and  in 
fihat  pointe  I  altofether  difler.  Bat  in  order  to  ren- 
der myaelf  inielligible,  J  moat  preTioiisly,  in  aa  few 
worde  as  ponible.  explain  my  ideas,  first,  of  a  Pouf ; 
and  secondly,  of  PomiT  itseU  in  kind,  and  in  esitnce. 
TIm  office  of  philosophical  diaquitUion  consists  in 
jiattdutuielimf  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  phi- 
lonpher  to  pceseive  himself  constantly  aware,  that 
distinctiao  is  not  division.  In  order  to  obtain  adeqoate 
BoCiooa  of  any  tmth,  we  must  intellectually  separate 
in  diadnguishable  parts;  and  this  is  the  technical 
of  philosophy.  But  having  so  dune,  we  must 
raMore  them  in  our  concepuons  to  the  unity  in 
filuch  they  actoally  co-exist;  and  this  is  the  reBuli 
«f  philoaophy.  A  poem  contains  the  same  elements 
composition;  the  difierence,  therefore, 
in  a  dillerent  oomlMnation  of  them,  in 
of  a  different  object  proposed.  Accord- 
iig  to  ihfe  diflbrence  of  the  object  will  be  the  differ- 
of  the  combination.  It  is  possible,  that  the 
may  be  merely  to  focilitate  the  recollection 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations,  by  artificial  ar- 
;;  and  the  composition  will  be  a  poem, 
luse  it  is  distinguished  from  prose  by 
or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  coi\jointly.  In  this, 
8,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of 
a  poem  to  the  well-known  enumentioQ  of  the  days 
m  the  aereiai  months : 

"ThirtF  dsyi  hath  Stptembor, 
April,  Jane,  sod  Novamber,*'  Am. 

md  otbon  of  the  same  clesa  and  purpose.    And  as  a 

pHtiealar  pleasore  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recur- 

wmoB  of  sounds  and  quantities,  all  compoaitiona  that 

hno  this  dnnn  superadded,  whatever  be  their  con- 

toMi,  aMjf  be  entitled  poems. 

So  mneh  for  the  superficial  form.    A  difierence  of 

and  contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of 

The  immediate  purpose  may  be  the 

lanieation  of  truths ;  either  of  truth  absolute  and 

as  in  works  of  science ;  or  of  facts  ex- 

and  recorded,  as  in  history.   Pleasure,  and 

of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may 

fiom  the  aUammeiU  of  the  end ;  but  it  is  not 

ilMlf  llie  immediate  end.    In  other  works  the  com- 

toonieatioQ  of  pleasure  may  be,  the  immediate  pui^ 

poao;  and  thoi^  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 

naght  to  be  the  vUimaU  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish 

ftm  character  of  the  author,  not  the  claaa  to  which 

Hie  work  belangs.    Blest,  indeed,  is  that  state  of  so- 

r,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be  baf- 

hf  the  penreraion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in 

whioh  no  charm  of  dictkm  or  imagery  could  exempt 

tho  Bathyilus  even  of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexia  of 

Virgil,  fiom  dv^gust  and  avernon ! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  im- 
fnfAimimk  object  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed ; 
1^  that  object  may  have  been  in  a  high  degree  a^ 
I,  M  in  novels  and  romances.  Would  then  the 
saperaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without  rh3rme, 
aotitletftese  to  the  name  of  poems  f    TIm  answer  is, 

BbS 


that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not 
contain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  olhef- 
wise.  If  metre  be  superadded,  all  other  pails  most 
be  made  consonant  with  it  They  must  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to  each 
part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of  ais 
cent  and  sound  ia  calculated  to  excite.  The  final 
definition,  Uien,  ao  deduced,  may  be  thua  worded :  A 
poem  ia  that  apeciea  of  compoaition,  which  ia  oppoaed 
to  worka  of  acience,  by  propoaing  for  ita  iaimedk^ 
object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  other  species, 
(having  this  object  in  common  with  it,)  it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  pioposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the 
whole,  aa  ia  compatible  v^ith  a  distinct  gmtification 
from  each  component  parL 

Controveny  ia  not  aeldom  excited,  in  oooseqnenee 
of  the  disputants  attaching  each  a  diflerent  meaning 
to  the  same  word ;  and  in  few  inatances  has  this  been 
more  striking  than  in  diaputea  concerning  the  preaent 
subject  If  a  man  chooaea  to  call  every  compoaitioa 
a  poem  which  ia  rhyme,  or  meaaure,  or  both,  I  most 
leave  his  opinion  uncontroverted.  The  distinction  is 
at  least  competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  inten- 
tion. Ifit  were  subjoined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise 
entertaining  or  afibcting,  aa  a  tale,  or  aa  a  aeriea  of 
intereating  reflectiona,  I  of  course  admit  thia  aa  ano* 
ther  fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit 
But  if  the  definition  aought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate 
poem,  I  anawer,  it  must  be  one.  the  parta  of  which 
mutually  aupport  and  explain  each  other ;  all  in  their 
proportion  harmonizing  with,  and  aupporting  the  por- 
poae  and  known  influencea  of  metrical  arrangement 
The  philoaophic  critiea  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countriea,  in  equally  deny- 
ing the  praisea  of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
aeriea  of  atriking  linea  or  diaticha,  each  of  which,  ab* 
aorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader  to  itiel£ 
diajcina  it  from  ita  context,  and  makea  it  a  aeparato 
whole,  inatead  of  an  harmonizing  part;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  an  unaintained  compoaition,  from 
which  the  reaper  collecbi  rapidly  the  generol  result, 
unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The  reader 
should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  by 
the  mechanical  impulae  of  cufioaity,  or  by  a  restless 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the  plea- 
surable activity  of  mind,  excited  by  the  attractions  of 
the  journey  itself  Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent, 
which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellec- 
tual power;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the 
air ;  at  every  step  he  pauses,  and  half  recedes,  and, 
from  the  retrogressive  movement,  collects  the  force 
which  again  carries  him  onward.  Precipitandus  est 
liher  spiritua,  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  most  happily. 
The  epithet. /i6^,  here  bahmces  the  preceding  verb; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  more  meaning,  con- 
densed in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  aa  a  aatia&ctory 
character  of  a  poem,  we  have  atill  to  aeek  for  a  defi- 
nition of  poetry.  The  writinga  of  Plato,  and  Biahop 
Taylor,  and  the  Theoria  Sacra  of  Burnet,  fiimiah 
undeniable  prooft  that  poetry  of  the  higheat  kind  may 
exiat  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contra^is- 
tinguiahing  otgects  of  a  poem.    The  first  chapter  of 
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btiah,  (indeed  a  rery  large  portion  of  the  whole 
book,)  is  poetry  in  the  moet  emphatic  ■ense ;  yet  it 
would  be  not  le«  irrational  than  strange  to  aawrt, 
that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  immediate  obgect 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  tpecifie  import  we 
attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be  found  in- 
vdved  in  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem 
of  any  length  neither  can  be,  or  ought  lo  be  all  poe- 
try. Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be  produced, 
the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping 
with  the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otheri^'ise  efiect- 
ed  than  by  such  a  studied  selertion  and  artificial  ar* 
rangement  as  will  partake  of  one,  though  not  a  pecw- 
liar,  property  of  poetry.  And  this,  again,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous 
and  equal  attention,  than  the  hinguage  of  prose  aims 
at,  whether  colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the 
strictest  use  of  the  word,  have  been,  in  part,  antici- 
pated in  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  fiincy  and 
imagination.  What  is  poetry  7  is  so  nearly  the  same 
question  with,  what  is  a  poet  f  that  the  answer  to  the 
one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For  it 
is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the  poetic  genius  itself, 
in^ch  sustains  and  modifies  the  images,  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  The  poet,  de- 
scribed in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul  of 
man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  facul- 
ties to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth 
and  dignity.  lie  diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity, 
that  blends,  and,  (as  it  were,)  fuses,  each  into  each, 
by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to  which  we 
have  exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagina- 
tion. This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and 
understanding,  and  retained  under  their  irremissive, 
though  gentle  and  unnoticed,  control,  [laxis  effertur 
kabenif,)  reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconciliation 
of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameness,  with 
diflerence ;  of  the  general,  with  the  concrete ;  the 
idea,  with  the  image;  the  individual,  with  the  repre- 
sentative ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with 
€iltd  and  familiar  objects ;  a  more  than  usual  state  of 
emotion,  with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment,  ever 
awake,  and  steady  self  possession,  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it 
Meiuls  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
still  subordinates  art  to  nature;  the  maimer  to  the 
matter :  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetry.  **  Doubtless.'*  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  the  soul,  (and  his  words  may,  with 
■light  alteration,  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropri- 
ately, to  the  poetic  imagination  :) 

**  Doabtleps  this  eoukl  not  be,  bat  that  she  tami 
Bodies  to  spirit  by  labltmatioa  itrange. 
Ai  (Ire  eooverts  to  Are  tbe  thiog i  it  bams. 
At  we  our  food  into  oar  nsture  change. 

From  their  troai  matter  she  abetracts  their  romu. 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quinteawnoe  from  thinfi : 
Which  to  her  proper  natare  the  transforms. 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

Thus  does  she.  when  fhim  individual  states 
She  doth  abstract  the  aaivenal  kioda ; 
Which  then,  re-clothod  in  diven  names  and  fates, 
Btssl  sccssi  throoffh  our  seniss  to  oor  nuads.'* 


Finally,  oood  bbnib  is  tfas  body  of  poaliej 

FANCY  its  DEAPERT,  MOTION  itB  UFB,  aod  IMiflail' 

TiON  the  SOUL,  that  is  every  where,  and  in  each;  mi 
forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  inteliigeat  wkola 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  fpecifie  sfrnplome  of  poetic  poww  etocidalsd  is  a 
snalyns  of  Bhakipears'i  Veoos  and  Adonis,  sad 


In  the  application  of  these  principlea  topoiposMtf 
practical  cnticism,  as  employed  in  the  appnialtf 
works  more  or  less  imperfect,  I  have  endeavond  B 
discover  what  the  qualities  in  a  poem  are,  which  aif 
be  deemed  promises  and  specific  83rmpioiM  of  poiie 
power,  as  distinguished  from  general  taleot 
mined  to  poetic  composition  by  arcidenlal 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  rather  than  l^  the  inapiiatioasf 
a  genial  and  productive  nature.  In  this  invesligstiH, 
I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  better  than  keep  baSanm 
the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest  genius  that,  psikiA 
human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad  miwkt 
Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  **  Venus  and  Adoiiii.*al 
the  **  Lucrece ;"  works  which  give  at  ooee  sbiBg 
promises  of  the  strength,  and  yet  obvious  prooft  oflhs 
immaturity  of  his  genius.  From  theae  I  absmcBd 
the  following  marks,  as  characteristics  of  originil  p 
etic  genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  **  Venus  and  Adonis,"  the  fint  and  Mit 
obvious  excellence,  is  the  perfect  sweetnesi  of  Ik 
versification ;  its  adaptation  to  the  anbject ;  and  Ik 
power  dlkplayed  in  varying  the  march  of  the  wadi 
without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  nore  mpfslif 
rh^m  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoogha^orpV' 
mitted  by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a 
ody  predominant.  The  delight  in  richnc 
ness  of  sound,  even  to  a  foulty  exceaa,  if  it  be  i 
original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imitable  ■»• 
chanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  fitvorable  prooHsa  ia^M 
compositions  of  a  young  man.  **  The  man  tfiat  kalk 
not  music  in  his  soul."  can,  indeed,  never  be  a  gM» 
ine  poet  Imagery  (even  taken  from  natnra,  wnA 
more  when  transplanted  from  books,  as  travels,  vsf- 
ages.  ond  works  of  natural  history)  afleeting  inddsMB; 
just  thoughts ;  interesting  peimal  or  domesrie  M* 
ings ;  and  with  these  the  art  of  their  eombinatka  sr 
intertexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem ;  may  all,  by  iiie» 
sant  eflbrt,  be  acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talcBB 
and  much  reading,  who,  as  I  once  before  observri, 
has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic  repuBitii 
for  a  natural  poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the  aibitnrf 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculuur  means.  But  Ae 
sense  of  musical  delight,  with  the  power  of  prodneiif 
it,  is  a  gift  of  imagination ;  and  thia.  together  with  lbs 
power  of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  of  eflad,  sod 
modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  predona* 
nant  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  ka* 


*  ''Avirp  ^vpievSs-,  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  tm 
a  Greek  monk,  who  applies  it  to  a  patriareli  of  Coartssliss' 
pie.  I  misht  have  laid,  that  1  hare  rtelmiwted,  rather  IfciS 
borrowed  it;  for  it  teenM  to  belong  to  ShskapesiSb  dsJBl 
sisffttlari,  st  ez  privilegio  natom. 
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lit  am  never  be  learnt  It »  in  tlieie  that 
lecitor  non  fit" 

cond  promite  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  mb* 
'  remote  from  the  private  intereeti  and  cir* 
es  of  the  writer  himself.  At  least  I  have 
It  where  the  subject  is  taken  immediately 
uithor's  personal  sensations  and  experiences, 
ence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equiTO> 

and  oAen  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine 
wer.  We  may,  perhaps,  remember  the  tale 
tuary,  who  had  acquired  considerable  repu- 
the  legs  of  his  goddesses,  though  the  rest 
ue  accorded  but  indifferently  with  the  ideal 
i  his  wife,  elated  with  the  husband's  praises, 
acknowledged,  that  she  herself  had  been 
int  model.  In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  this 
poetic  power  exists  even  to  excess.  It  is 
It  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  more  intuitive,  more 
r  conscious,  even  than  the  cbarectera  them- 
it  only  of  every  outward  look  aful  act,  but 
a.  and  reflux  of  the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest 
and  feelings,  were  placing  the  whole  belbro 
;  himself,  meanwhile,  unparticipating  in  the 
and  actuated  only  by  that  pleosurable  ex- 

which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fer- 
I  own  spirit,  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it 
scurately  and  profoundly  contemplated.  I 
MMild  have  conjectured  from  these  poems, 

the  great  instinct,  which  impelled  the  poet 
una,  was  secretly  working  in  him,  prmnpt- 
by  a  series  and  never-broken  chain  of  im- 
^vays  vivid,  and  because  unbroken,  often  mi- 

the  highest  effort  of  the  picturesque  in 
'  which  words  are  capable,  higher,  perhaps, 

ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
ited ;  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual 
,  that  constant  intervention  and  running  corn- 
tone,  look  and  gesture,  which  in  his  dra- 
trks  he  viras  entitled  to  expect  from  the  play- 
I  "Venus  and  Adonis"  seem  at  once  the 
IB  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation 
charactera  by  the  most  consummate  actors, 
n  to  be  told  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear 
ing.  Hence  it  is,  that  from  the  perpetual  ac- 
Bttention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 

rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  play- 
re  of  the  thoughts  and  images ;  and,  above 

the  alienation,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an 
m,  the  utter  aloqfne$s  of  the  poet's  own  feel- 
n  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter 
analyst ;  that  though  the  very  subject  cannot 
ict  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet 
as  poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account 
if  doing  as  Ariosto,  and  as,  still  more  oflen- 
tTeiland  has  done ;  instead  of  degrading  and 
ig  passion  into  appetite,  the  triab  of  love  into 
tgles  of  concupiscence,  Shakspeare  has  here 
led  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  pre- 
( sympathy  with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's 
Dong  the  thousand  outward  images,  and  now 
I,  now  fiuidful  circumstances,  which  form 
m  and  its  scenery ;  or  by  diverting  our  atten- 
I  the  main  sulgect  by  those  frequent  witty  or 


profoand  refledioni,  which  the  poet's  ever  aeliv* 
mind  has  dedooed  from,  or  connected  with,  the  ia^ 
agery  and  the  incidents.  The  reader  is  forced  inlo 
too  much  action  to  sympathise  with  the  merely  pas* 
sive  of  oar  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  rooeed 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indietinct 
emotion,  ae  the  few,  lasy  mist  can  creep  npon  the 
surface  of  a  lake,  while  a  strong  gale  is  driving  it  on- 
ward in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  images,  how- 
ever beautiful,  though  faithfully  copied  from  nature, 
and  as  accurately  represented  in  words,  do  not  of 
themselves  characterize  the  poet  They  beeome 
proofs  of  original  genius,  only  as  far  oa  they  are  mod- 
ified by  a  predominant  passion;  or  by  assodated 
thoughts  or  images  awakened  by  that  passion;  or, 
when  they  have  the  effect  of  reducing  mnltitode  to 
unity,  or  succession  to  an  instant;  or,  lastly,  whan  a 
human  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  to  dMU 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

**  Which  shoots  its  beioff  ihroofh  ssrth,  ws,  sod  air.*' 

In  the  two  following  lines,  for  instance,  there  is 
nothing  objectionable;  nothing  which  would  preclode 
them  from  forming,  in  their  proper  place,  part  of  a 
descriptive  poem : 

"  Behold  jon  row  of  pioM,  Ibst,  ■bora  and  bow*d, 
Deod  from  the  ses-blatt,  sees  at  iwilkht  ere.** 


But  with  the  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the 
words  would  be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of 
topography,  or  in  a  descriptive  tour.  The  same 
image  will  rise  into  a  semblanoe  of  poetry  if  thus 
conveyed : 

**  Yon  row  of  blesk  snd  riskmsry  pioe*. 
By  twiliiht-plimiMe  dveemed,  mark !  bow  tbej  flee 
Fmm  ibe  tierce  eem-bleft.  all  tbeir  tiWMS  wild 
SlraainiDf  before  them." 


I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no 
as  an  instance  of  that  particular  excellence  whiek  I 
had  in  view,  and  in  which  Shakspeare,  even  in  bli 
eariiest  as  in  his  latest  works,  surpasses  all  Mier 
poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and 
a  passkm  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unuuded 
by  any  previous  excitement,  they  burst  upon  oi  at 
once  in  life  and  in  power. 


"  Foil  msny  a  gUniom  moraloff  have  I 
FUtUr  the  ■MiODtaio  tops  with  ■oTereiira  sfs." 

8kMk»9emre»  8$mul  ML 

"  Nut  mioe  own  fban,  nor  the  propbetie  tool 
or  the  wide  world  dreamlnf  on  things  to  eoaie 

•         •••«•*• 
The  nmrtal  moon  bath  her  selipss  sndarsd, 
And  the  tod  suson  moek  tbeir  own  pfeesf  e  i 
Inccriainiiet  now  crown  theaaeehrce  aaored. 
And  peace  proelainu  olives  of  endlsai  airs. 
Now  wiib  the  drope  of  thb  most  balmy  time 
Mr  love  loolu  frnh :  and  Demik  to  me  •abseribss! 
Bioce  ipiie  of  him  1  *U  lire  m  (bis  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  hwalte  o*er  dull  and  tpeeehlem  tribes. 
And  tboa  in  Ibis  ihalt  find  Iby  monoraent 
When  tyrants*  cresla.  and  tombs  of  bram  aie  spaat** 

£nuuf  1€7. 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  diarto> 
teristie  of  poetic  genins  does  the  imagery 
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when  it  moaldfl  and  colon  ilielf  to  the  circunwtanoea* 
pMHOO,  or  character,  preaent  and  Ibremoat  in  the 
nind.  For  unrivalled  inatancea  in  thia  eicellenoe, 
the  reader'a  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Lear, 
OnucLLO,  in  abort,  to  which  not  of  the  **grmt,  eoer- 
Ummg,  dead  w»an'»"  dramatic  workaf  Inopero  me 
copia  fecit.  How  true  it  is  to  nature,  he  has  himself 
finely  expraated  in  the  instance  of  love,  in  Sonnet  96w 

"  Prom  yoo  bftre  I  been  sbMiit  in  the  tprinf , 
When  pnmd  pM  April,  drMi  in  all  iti  irim, 
Hstli  put  a  spirit  of  yuuih  in  every  thine  i 
That  heavy  Saturn  lanf  h'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Tet  nor  the  lays  of  bird*,  nor  the  aweet  tmell 
Of  diflerent  flowen  m  odoar  and  in  hiir, 
Coold  make  me  any  aummer'a  atory  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  phiek  them,  where  they  fftew  ; 
Nor  did  I  wfHBder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praiee  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  row ; 
They  were,  tho*  aweet,  but  Bgntm  or  deKrht, 
Drawn  aAer  you,  you  pattern  of  all  thoM. 
Yet  ieem'd  it  winter  itiU,  and  you  away, 
JSm  with  tfovr  gkodow  I  with  tAue  did  plat ! 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less 
indispensable  mark 

rei^w  fth  nec»rrif 

*ostt  pv/ia  ytvimiop  Xeicei, 

will  the  image  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the 
power  of  the  painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest 
image  of  succession  with  the  feeling  of  simultaneoua- 


With  thia  he  bteaketh  from  the  aweet  embraee 
Of  thoee  fkir  arms,  that  held  him  to  her  heert. 
And  homeward  throuah  the  darkiawns  runs  apaee : 
L»«k  Ae«  a  bright  star  shooUth  from  the  akw ! 
So  gUdaakt  through  the  night  from  Vtnut*  rye. 

4  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  would 
prove  indeed  but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly 
with  the  former ;  yet,  without  which  the  former  could 
acaroe  exist  in  a  high  degree,  and  (even  if  this  were 
poasible)  would  give  promises  only  of  transiiory 
flaahes  and  a  meteoric  power,  is  depth,  and  iNUtor 
of  TBouoHT.  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philoso' 
pher.  For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragmncy 
of  all  hiunan  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human 
passions,  emotions,  Unguage.  In  Shakapeare's  poems, 
the  creative  power,  aixi  the  intellectual  energy, 
wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  Each  in  its  excess  of 
atrangth  seems  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  other. 
At  length,  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled,  and 
fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.  Or,  like  two  rapid  streams,  that  at  their  first 
meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  muttially 
strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluctantly 
and  in  tumult;  but  soon  folding  a  wider  channel  and 
more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on 
in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and 
Adonis  did  not,  perhaps,  allow  the  display  of  the 
deeper  passions.  But  Uie  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to 
fiivor,  and  even  demand  their  intensest  wx>rkingB. 
And  yet  we  &Mi  in  Shakspeare^t  management  of  the 
tale,  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  iaithful  imagery  as  in 
the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited 


by  the  aame  impetooia  vigor  of  tfaought.  and  divw^ 
ing  and  contracting  with  the  aame  activi^  af  th» 
assimilative  and  of  the  modifyinf  thcnltiea ;  aid  vMl 
a  yet  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  krnvi 
ledge  and  reflection;  and,  laatiy.  with  the  saawpV' 
feet  dominion,  oAen  dominaiian,  ovtr  the 
world  of  langtiage.  What  then  aball  we  wajt 
this :  that  Shakapeare,  no  mere  child  of  natora;  m 
automatcm  of  genius ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  'wtpm' 
tion  possessed  by  the  spirit,  nut  possesaiof  k;  fal 
studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  undenlood  » 
nutely,  till  knowledge,  become  habitual  and  ii 
wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  at  \ 
gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  which  hi 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  aeeood  in  fail  o«a 
class ;  to  that  power,  which  seated  him  on  ooeof  iha 
tM-o  glory^mitten  summits  of  the  poetic  — riiiifi^ 
with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rivaL  While  (b 
former  darts  himself  forth,  and  paasea  into  all  At 
forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  ¥t^ 
tens  of  the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attraeli  il 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  in  the  unity  of  fail  om 
IDEAL.  All  things  and  modes  of  action  ahape  ihM* 
selves  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ;  while  Snut* 
SPKARE  becomes  all  things,  yet  for  ever  raaaiBim 
himself.  O  what  great  men  haat  thou  not  pradoedl, 
lilngland !  my  country !  truly  indeed — 

Must  w$  be  free  or  die.  who  speak  the  toogoe 
Which  Shakopenre  spake ;  the  fliilh  and  aMrakhaU 
Which  Milton  held.   In  every  thins  wa  are  sprov 
Of  earth*s  first  blood,  have  titles  moaifold  ! 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Strikinff  points  of  diflermee  between  the  Poets  of  (be 
afe.  and  thoae  of  the  ISth  and  I6ih  caatories— Wiib  » 
pressed  for  the  union  of  the  eharactarialio  aMrils  af  bsik 

CuRiSTENOOM,  from  its  first  settlement  oo  ftaddi 
rights,  has  been  so  for  one  great  body.  hovievwiB> 
perfectly  organized,  that  a  aimilar  spirit  will  be  fiaai 
in  each  period  to  have  been  acting  in  all  its  neDbaft 
The  study  of  Shakspeare's  poema  (I  do  not  inclidi 
his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  dMunri 
that  title)  led  me  to  a  more  careful  ezaminatioo  sf 
the  contemporary  poets  both  in  this  and  in  other  * 
triea.  But  my  attention  was  especially  fixed  on 
of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of 
that  being  the  country  in  which  the  fine  aiti  hid 
been  most  sedulo^isly,  and,  hitherto,  most  auccessfally 
cultivated.  Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  pae» 
liarities  of  individual  genius,  the  propertiea 
to  the  good  writera  of  each  period  aeem  to 
one  striking  point  of  diflference  between  the  poady 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centiuiea,  and  that  sf 
the  present  age.  The  remark  may,  perhaps,  be  ax* 
tended  to  the  sister  art  of  painting.  At  least,  ifai 
latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  former.  lo  ifai 
present  age,  the  poet  (I  would  wiah  to  be  imdemiari 
OS  speaking  generally,  and  without  aUnsion  to  iodi> 
vidual  names)  seems  to  propose  to  himnlf  h  Ui 
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Biinolgeetp  and  aithat  which  it  the  moit  eharacter- 
irtie  of  hii  mru  new  end  ■trildng  imaod,  with  inci- 
BBNTi  ihet  intemt  the  aActiooi  or  ezdte  the  curi- 
OHif  .  .  Boih  hk  chencten  and  hie  deechptiom  he 
ifodera,  aa  much  aa  poaible,  ■pacific  and  individual, 
•van  to  a  degree  of  portiaitnre.    In  hii  diction  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  if  comparatively  care- 
The  meaaure  ia  either  coMtructed  on  no  pre- 
•yatem.  and  acknowledges  no  jintifying  princi- 
but  that  of  the  writer*!  convenience ;  or  else 
mechanical  movement  it  adopted,  of  which  one 
iplet  or  atana  it  lo  fitf  an  adequate  specimen,  as 
tet  the  occaaonal  diflerencet  appear  evidently  (o 
tna  from  accident,  or  the  qualities  of  the  language 
ilnlC  not  from  meditation  and  an  intelligont  purpose. 
And  the  language,  from  **  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
■er,"  to  ■*  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,"  may,  not- 
withstanding some   illustrious   exceptions,  be   too 
ftlhfally  characterised,  as  claiming  to  be  poetical 
fe  no  better  reason  than  that  it  would  be  intolerable 
httoversation  or  in  prose.    Though  alas !  even  our 
pmB  writings,  nay,  even  the  style  of  our  more  set 
atrive  to  be  in  the  iashion,and  trick  them- 
out  in  the  soiled  and  over-worn  finery  of  the 
muse.    It  is  true,  that  of  late  a  great 
i^fovement  in  this  respect  is  observaUe  in  our  most 
^opolar  writers.    But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
Hcnrrenoe  to  plain  sense,  and  genuine  mother  iiln- 
CUah,  ia  fiitr  from  being  general ;  and  that  the  com- 
l^ailion  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public  harangues, 
^ke.  ia  commonly  aa  trivial  in  thought,  and  enigmatic 
^  expression,  aa  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
*^na«^s  together  to  construct  it    Nay.  even  of  those 
^r]M>  have  most  rescued  themselves  from  this  conta- 
^loo,  I  should  plead  inwardly  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I  withheld  my  conviction, 
tliat  lew  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their  native 
^iogjam  with  that  jealous  care  which  the  sublime 
l>nate,  in  his  trMt  **  De  la  nobile  volgare  eloquenza," 
^celarea  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  poet    For  language 
^  the  armory  of  the  human  mind ;  and  at  once  con- 
^ins  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of  its 
fatofe  conquests.    **  Animadverte,  quam  sit  ab  im- 
piojpnotate  verboram  prooum  hominibus  prolabi  in 
eirca  res  T*  HosBsa :  Exatn.  et  Exmend.  hod. 
Sat  vero.  in  hac  vitK  brevitate  et  natunc 
rerum  est,  quibus  cognoscendis  tempus 
latur,  ut  confusis  et  multivocis  sermonibut 
intdiligendis  illud  oonsumere  non  opus  est    Eheu  ! 
qunntaa  atrages  paravere  verba  nubila.  que  tot  dicunt. 
Vt  nihil  dicunt — nubes  potius,  e  quibea  et  in  rebus 
^wlilicia  et  in  eoclesia  turbinea  et  lonitrua  erumpunt! 
£tpranderecte  dictum  putamns  a  Platone  in  Corgia : 
*«C  cv  ra  orofMrm  ttSu^    tfcrat   km  ra  wpaynara  :   et 
•b  Epidelo,  c/);^^  iroi^ivftwf  'if  ruv  ovoitaru¥  cirifxc- 
Ycf :  et  prodentissime  Galenus  scribit,  *ri  rwv  ovofta- 
rttw  XP^^^f  wapaxittfa  Kai  niv  rt*v  irpaynana¥  iwira- 
pmrru  yvt*fiv.    Egregrie  vero  J.  C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib. 
1.  do  Ptantia :  Est  priwuim,  inquit,  §apienti»  cfficium, 
teniire,  vl  $ibi  vmif ;  prariwaat,  bene  loqui,  ut 
SEmtEtmndePuU:  Dijfertntia. 
SooBoihing  anakigous  to  the  materials  and  structure 
of  Btodem  poetry  I  eeem  to  havf  noticed  (but  here  I 
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beg  to  be  understood  aa  speaking  widi  the  ntaioil 
diffidence)  in  our  common  landscape  paintera.  Tbmt 
foregrounds  and  intermediate  distancea  are  compaiar 
tively  unattractive :  while  the  main  interest  of  tha 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  where 
mountains  and  torrents  and  caatles  forbid  the  eye  to 
proceed,  and  nothing  tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  baek 
again.  But  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle  otgects  of  the 
landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  determinate,  die 
interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and 
the  charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  picture  consists, 
not  so  much  in  the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys 
to  the  understanding  in  a  visual  language  formed  bjr 
the  substitution  of  figurss  fori^-ords,  as  in  the  bean^ 
and  hannony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  ezpresnoo, 
with  whicli  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence. 
novelty  of  subject  was  rather  avoided  than  sought 
for.  Superior  excellence,  in  the  manner  of  treating 
the  same  subjects,  wos  the  trial  and  test  of  the  artist's 
merit 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of 
the  15th  and  16lh  centuries,  especially  with  thoae  of 
Italy.  The  imagery  is  almost  always  general :  son, 
moon,  flowers,  breezes,  murmuring  streams,  warbling 
songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely  damsels,  cruel  aa 
fair,  nymphs,  naiads  and  goddeases,  are  the  materials 
which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped 
and  arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  ftiiey, 
little  solicitous  to  add  or  to  particularise.  If  we  mako 
an  honorable  exception  in  favor  of  some  Eni^ish 
poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel  as  tha 
images ;  and  the  foble  of  their  narrative  poemi,  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of 
equal  notoriety,  derive  their  chief  attractions  ihxn 
their  manner  of  treating  them ;  from  impassioned 
flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement  In  oppositioo  to 
the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  (aulty  an  extresM^ 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art  Thfb 
excellence  at  which  they  aimed  consisted  in  the  ex- 
quisite polish  of  the  diction,  combined  with  perfect 
simplicity.  This,  their  prime  object,  they  attained  bjr 
the  avoidance  of  every  word  which  a  gentlewmn 
would  not  u$e  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every 
word  and  phrase,  which  none  but  a  learned  man 
wtndd  use ;  by  the  studied  position  of  words  and 
phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodi- 
ous in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  die 
whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducing  to  the  me- 
lody of  all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the 
same  period  or  stanza ;  and.  lostly,  with  equal  hibor. 
the  greater  because  unbetrayed,  by  the  variation  and 
various  harmonies  of  their  metrical  movement  Their 
measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for  their  vari- 
ety to  the  intrrxluction  of  new  metres,  such  as  haTe 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  *' Alonaoand  Imogen/' 
and  othera  borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in 
their  very  mechanism  a  specific  overpowering  tuna, 
to  which  the  generous  reader  humon  his  voice  and 
emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words; 
but  which  to  an  ear  familiar  with  the 
sounds  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  has  an 
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not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a  paved  road  in  a 
German  stage-wagon  without  ipringa.  On  the  con- 
timry,  our  elder  barda,  both  of  Italy  and  England, 
pioduced  a  far  greater,  aa  well  aa  mora  charming  va- 
ried, by  oountlen  modificationa,  and  aobde  balances 
of  louoid,  in  the  common  metiet  of  their  country.  A 
lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  the  men  of  ge- 
nios,  who  should  attempt  and  realiae  a  union ;  who 
dbould  recall  the  high  finish ;  the  appropriativeness ; 
the  facility;  the  delicate  pmportion;  and,  above  all, 
the  perfusive  and  omnipreaent  grace,  which  have  pre- 
aarved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber,  the  **  Spar- 
row "  of  Catullus,  the  **  Swallow,"  the  **  Grasshopper," 
and  all  the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon :  and  which 
with  bright,  though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the 
youth  and  early  manhood  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
valei  of  Arno,*  and  the  groves  of  Isis  and  of  Cam ;  and 

*  TbcM  thoofhta  were  ratseeled  to  me  during  Uie  pemaal 
of  the  Madrifala  9(  Gi»9umkatuU  5(retzt,  publblied  in 
Floieoee  (neda  Stamperis  del  Sennartetii)  1ft  May,  UB9,  bj 
his  som  Loienao  and  Filippu  Stroni,  with  a  dodieatioa  to 
their  dereawd  pataraal  uncle.  "  Bignor  Leone  Slroni.  G«o- 
orab  delle  battaligie  di  Santa  Cliicia.**  As  I  do  not  renen* 
bar  to  ba^e  neo  eitber  tbe  poena  or  tbeir  author  meotiooed 
to  amy  Englidi  work,  or  ba^e  found  tfaem  in  any  of  tbe  com- 
BMa  coileeliom  of  Italian  poetry,  and  aa  tbe  little  work  b  of 
rare  ooeuneoee,  I  will  tranaeribe  a  few  apecimeoa.  I  ba^e 
ssUooB  met  witb  compoaitiooa  tbat  poaaeaaed,  to  my  feelinca, 
of  tbat  satia^fittf  cnt*mua«,  tbat  complete  adequate- 
of  tbe  BMnner  to  tbe  matter  whieb  ao  cbaima  na  in 
joined  witb  tbe  leodamam,  and  mora  than  tbe 
of  Catullue.  Triflea  aa  tbey  are.  tbey  wen  probably 
elaborated  witb  great  can ;  yet  in  tbe  petoaal  we  rafer  tbem 
to  a  apontaneoos  energy  ratber  tban  to  Tohmtary  eflbrt.  To 
a  sakhratod  laaie,  ibeie  ia  a  deligbt  in  pmftetitu  for  ita  owa 
sake,  independent  of  tbe  BMterial  in  wbieb  it  ia  maaifoated, 
that  none  but  a  ealtivaied  taale  can  undoiatand  or  appre- 
ciate. 

After  what  1  bare  advaneed,  it  would  appear  preaomptioo 
to  oflar  a  tranriatkm;  area  if  tbo  attempt  waa  not  dia- 
coaraiied  by  tbe  difleraat  geniua  of  tbe  Englkb  mind  and  lan- 
guage, wbicb  demanda  a  denaer  body  of  tbougbt  aa  tbe  con- 
dition of  a  biyb  poliab,  thaa  tbe  Italian.  I  cannot  but  deem 
It  Kkewiae  an  advantage  in  tbe  Italian  tongue,  in  many  otber 
rsipecta  inferior  to  oar  ourn.  tbat  tbe  lancuage  of  poetry  ia 
BMNO  diatinet  from  that  of  praee  iban  witb  ua.  From  tbe 
eariier  appearance  and  eatabtiahed  primacy  of  tbe  Tuacan 
poeta,  coocorring  witb  tbe  number  of  independent  atales.  and 
the  diveraity  of  written  dialeeta,  tbe  Italiana  bave  gained  a 
poetic  idiom,  aa  tbe  Oreeba  befon  tbem  bad  obtained  from 
the  aame  cauaea,  witb  greater  and  more  varioua  diacrimi- 
Batiooa~-«x.  gr.  tlie  Ionic  for  tbeir  heroic  veraea ;  tbe  attic  for 
their  iambic ;  and  tbe  two  modea  of  tbe  dorie,  the  lyric  or 
saeeidoial,  and  tbe  paatoral,  tbe  diatineciona  of  which  were 
doabtlam  mora  obriona  to  tlie  Greeka  tbeowelvea  than  tbey 
arato  ua. 

I  win  Tentura  to  add  one  other  obaanration  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  tranaeription.  I  am  aware,  tbat  tbe  aentimenta 
wWch  I  have  antwed  concerning  tbe  pointa  of  difference  be- 
tween the  poetry  of  tbe  present  age.  and  tbat  of  tbe  period 
between  ISOO  and  1850,  era  tbe  reTerae  of  the  opinion  com- 
aaonly  entertained.  1  waa  conTeiaing  on  thia  anbiect  with  a 
ftiaad.  when  tbe  sarrant.  a  worthy  and  aenaiMe  woman, 
eoaaing  in.  I  placed  befora  bar  two  eagravinga,  the  one  a 
pinky-eotorad  plate  of  tbe  day.  tbe  other  a  maeteriy  etching 
bf  BalTator  Roea.  from  one  of  bia  o«ni  pictnrea.  On  prea- 
sing  ber  to  ten  IN  wbkb  abe  preferred,  after  a  little  blushing 
and  flutter  of  feeling,  abe  rephed— why.  tbet.  Sir!  to  be  aura! 
(pointing  to  tbe  vara  from  tbe  Fleet  street  print  ahopa.)  it  'a 
so  mat  and  elegant  T*  other  ie  aocb  a  acratcskir  aloTonly 
tUng.'*  An  arttat,  whoee  writinga  are  acaredy  lam  valuable 
than  hia  worka,  and  to  wboae  antborily  mora  deference  will 
be  williiwly  paid,  than  I  eonU  area  wiah  ahonld  be  aboam  to 
baa  tohl  us,  sad  ftom  bis  owa  experieoee  too,  tbat 


who  with  theae  sboold  combine  tlie  keener  i 
deeper  pathos,  manlier  reflection,  nnd  die  fieri 
more  various  imagery,  which  give  a  value 
name  that  will  not  pass  away,  lo  tlie  poels  wl 
done  honor  to  our  own  times,  and  lo 
immediate  predi 


good  taate  miiai  be  acgutrad,  and  Uko  all 

ia  the  rerah  of  thoogbt,  and  tbe  anbimaaive  atndy  ef 

modeb.    If  it  be  aakcd— "  But  what  almll  1  daam 

the  anawer  w :  pnsmaf  theae  lo  be  tbe  beet,  the  f% 

of  which  baa  been  matured  into  /caM  by  the  eoasasl 

For  wbdom  always  baa  a  final  rasjority,  if  not  bg  oa 

yet  by  acqoieaoeooe.   In  addition  to  Sir  J. 

mention  Kama  of  Saliabory.  who,  in  os 

diaquiaitboa,  baa  written  on  tbo  moana  of 

tMie  witb  the  praciaioo  of  Arialotlo.  and  the  sk| 

Quintillian. 

MADftlGALB. 

Oefido  auo  maeel  cbiaro,  a  traaqoillo 
M'inaegno  Amor,  di  atate  a  meamoM  g tomo : 
Ardean  b  aelve.  ardean  b  piagge,  a  i  colli. 
Ond  *io,  ch*  al  piu  gran  gieb  ardo  a  afevilsh 
Subito  corai ;  ma  ai  poro  adomo 
Giraene  il  ridi,  che  turbar  no*l  volfi : 
Sol  mi  apecchiava,  e*n  dolee  ombroea  aponis 
Mi  atava  intenio  al  mormorar  dell*  ooda. 

MADaiOALB. 

Aure  den*  angoeeioao  river  mio 

Refhgerio  aoave, 

E  dobe  ai,  che  piu  noo  mi  par  grave 

NeM  aider,  ne'l  morir,  ana*  il  daaio ; 

Deb  Toi*  i  fbiaccb,  e  b  nobi,  o*l  ttmpo  lio 

Dbcaedatene  omai,  che  roode  ehiafa, 

E  r  ombra  non  men  cara 

A  aeberiare,  e  cantar  per  aooi  hoeebetti 

E  prati  Feata  ed  AOegresaa  aUaltL 

MADEIGALB. 


Pacifiehe,  ma  apeaao  in 

Guerre  co'flori,  e  Terba 

Alb  atagione  acerba 

Verde  laaegne  del  giglio  e  deUa 

MovetP,  Aure,  pian  pian :  che 

Se  non  pace,  io  ritrovo : 

E  ao  ben  dove— Ob  vago,  mansoato. 

MADRIGALS. 

Sguardo,  bbbre  d'ambrona,  oh 
Hor  come  un  ScogKo  ataaai. 
Hot  (ome  un  Rio  ae*n  ftigga 
Ed  hor  crud'  Oraa  rngge, 
Hor  canta  Ang eb  pio :  ma  che 
E  che  non  fammi.  O  Saaai, 
O  Rivi,  o  betve,  o  Dii,  qoesta  mia 
Non  ao,  ae  Ninfa.  o  Maga, 
Non  ao.  ae  Donna,  o  Dea« 
Non  ao,  ae  doke  o  rea  1 

MADRIGAIX. 

Pianpendo  mi  baciasta. 
E  ridendo  il  negaate : 
Indoglia  bebbivi  pia. 
In  feata  hebbivi  ria: 
Naeque  Gioia  di  pianti, 
D(rfor  di  riao :  O  amanti 
Miaeri.  babbiate  inaiema 
Ognor  Paura  a  Spema. 

MADRIOAIX. 

Bd  Fior.  tn  mi  rimembri 

La  rupiadoaa  guancia del  bel  visa; 

E  ai  vera  I'amembri, 

Cbe*o  ie  aoyenta.  coma  to  M  m* 
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CHAPTER  XVH. 


Aa  br.  then,  u  Mr.  WDid>»onh  ii 
EDlendod.  and  itml  ably  conicndnl,  (at  a  refarmu- 
m  inoor  poedc  diction. »  &'iu  hebM  eviaced  Ihc 
nnh  of  panion.  and  Ihe  Jramalic  propneiy  of  ihoH 
(ona  and  meUphon  in  Ihe  original  poen.  whieh, 
ttipi  of  iheif  jmiifying  resnna.  Bnd  ojnverled  into 
aen  antticn  or  nmnection  or  omamenl.  comlilule 
Iw  rbaraclenstic  falnly  in  the  poetic  Ityle  of  the  mo- 
Itum ;  and,  ai  fer  as  ho  hu.  mith  equal  aculeneia 
inJrieeroHa.  pninled  out  the  ptwen  in  which  ihi< 
choDgp  woa  afiected.  and  Ihe  rfaemblanCf*  between 
Itol  slate  iiitti  which  the  readei's  mind  is  thrown  by 
ibc  pleoiHimble  conninan  of  ihnughl.  froni  an 
nittnied  mm  of  words  and  iinagn ;  and  that  slate 
■hidi  ia  induced  by  the  uaturol  language  of  impas- 
imtd  Iceling;  he  undertook  a  lueful  loik.  andde 
•ma  all  pniw.  both  lor  the  allempl.  and  Ibr  thi 


the  majonly  of  Iboae  produced  pravionaly  la  Itas  ■P' 
pmrance  oTtbat  preibce.  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind, 
thai  Mr.  Wordsworth  it  fully  justified  in  beliaring 
hiieSirta  to  have  been  byte  means  ineflertual.  Not 
only  in  the  versea  of  ihoee  who  profesed  their  admi' 
lation  of  hii  genius,  but  even  of  thosa  who  have  du- 
nnguished  themselves  by  hostility  to  his  Iheoiy.  utd 
depreciation  of  hi*  wrilinga.are  the  imprcaaionsofhia 
pcincifdes  plainly  visible.  It  i>  pcmble.  thsl  with 
these  principlea  other*  nay  haie  been  Mended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident;  and  some  whicb  >ra 
unsteady  and  tuhrenihle  from  ihe  nanownea  or 
inperienion  of  their  basis.  But  it  is  more  than  poa- 
Bible,  that  iheae  enon  of  defect  or  eiaggeration,  by 
kindling  and  feeding  the  controversy,  may  have  eoa- 
dnced,  not  only  to  the  wider  propagolioo  of  the  ao- 
conipanyir^  tnilhs.  hot  that,  by  their  frequent  pra- 


o  the  m 

« Ibr  then; 


V  permanent  ai 
a  part  from  h 


f,  Ihey  m 


ehalf  of  truth  oi 
re&ro.  I  caonui 
'  Ihe  public  withi. 


?.  were  still  of  perpelut 


CmM:  ■Rfpo  io  ID*  IB. 
Um  d>'  ».ii  scuri  abrM  ■ 


eaiily,  if  he  feels  h 
tinning  to  reject  a  pan.  While  ihera  rem 
ant  points,  in  which  he  con  iiill  feel  bin 
right,  in  which  heslillliiidB  linnlbaiint  Ibrci 
resstance.  he  will  gradually  adopt  those  opiniona 
which  were  the  least  renuta  from  his  own  conric- 
tiona.  as  not  lesa  coognious  with  his  own  Iheory  than 
with  that  which  he  reprobalea.  In  hke  manner, 
with  a  kind  of  instinctive  prudence,  he  will  abandon 
by  liitle  and  tittle  his  weakeit  pasts,  till  at  length  be 
teems  to  Ibrget  that  Ihey  had  ever  belonged  to  bim, 

iracnls."  the  removal  of  which  leaiai 

nhurt  and  uneodangered. 
My  own  diflerencee,  from  certain  suppned  parts  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  ground  Ihonueivet  on  the 
assiiRipiion,  that  hu  words  had  been  rightly  interpret- 
ed, as  purporting  that  the  proper  diciioo  for  poetry  in 
general  cunmli  altogether  in  a  language  taken,  with 
due  eiceptions.  from  ihe  mouths  of  men  in  real  life, 
a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natonl 


'petty  OI 


IT  the 


oalunl 


ing*  My  obiecuon  is, 
I  IS  applicable  only  to  ccrUin  closaes  of  poetiyj 
indly,  that  eten  to  thew  clones  it  is  not  applica- 
eicept  in  such  s  sense  as  hath  never,  by  anyone. 
Tar  OS  I  know  or  have  read.)  been  denied  or  doubt- 
ed (  and,  laiily,  thot  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degree  in 
*bich  il  is  prortimifr ;  yel  as  a  rule  it  is  useless,  if 
loi  injurious,  and  thefefore,  eiiher  need  not.  or  ought 
lot  10  be  gwaclised.  The  poelioJomHbis  reader.thal 
le  hod  generally  chosen  loamd  natic  life;  but  not 
11  low  and  nulic.  or  in  order  to  repeat  thai  pleasure 

■nk  and  of  tupetior  refinement  aDenlimes  derive 
from  n  happy  imiliUian  of  Ihe  rude,  onpolished  mon- 
inddiscDuno  of  their  inferiora.  For  the  plea- 
1  derived  may  he  traced  to  three  eiciting  cause*. 
The  fiml  is  the  nalaralness.  In  /ort,  of  the  thing*  re- 
presented.  The  second  is  Ihe  apparent  natiiralnea 
of  the  rijirorntalion,  as  raised  and  qualiCed  by  an 
imperceptible  infumoo  of  the  author's  own  knowledg* 
and  talent,  whi^  ioTosiofi  doe*,  indeed,  coulittue  il 
SU 
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ma  I'miWioti  m  diBtinguished  from  a  mere  ccpy.  The 
third  came  may  be  found  in  the  reader's  contcknw 
feeling  of  his  superiority,  awakened  by  the  contrast 
preaenfed  Id  him ;  even  as,  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes, 
acttml  cbwns  and  fools,  but  more  frequently  shrewd 
and  witty  fellows  in  that  character.  These,  however, 
were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth's  objects.  He  chose  kiw 
and  rustic  life,  **  because  in  that  condition  the  essen- 
tial passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which 
they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint, 
and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language; 
because  in  that  condition  of  life  our  elementary  feel- 
ings co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and,  con- 
sequently, may  be  accurately  contemplated,  and  more 
forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  manners  of  ru- 
ral life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings, 
and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupa- 
tiona,  are  more  easily  comprehended,  and  are  more 
durable;  and,  lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the 
passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  most  interesting 
of  the  poems,  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dra- 
matie,  as  the  "  Brothers,"  •*  Michael,"  *'  Ruth."  the 
**  Mad  Mother,"  &c.,  the  persons  introduced  are  by  no 
means  taken  from  low  or  ruatic  life,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear, 
that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  &r  as  they  can 
be  conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from 
the  minds  and  converMtion  of  such  persons,  are  at- 
tlibutable  to  causes  and  circumstances  not  necessarily 
connected  with  **  their  occupations  and  abode."  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners  of  the  shep- 
herd-fiirmers  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those 
poems,  may  be  accounted  for  from  causes  which  will, 
and  do  produce  the  same  results  in  every  state  of  life, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the  two  principal, 
I  rank  that  iNDiriNDENCE.  which  raises  a  man  above 
eervitude,  or  daily  toil,  for  the  profit  of  others,  yet  not 
above  the  necessity  of  industry,  and  a  frugal  simpli- 
city of  domestic  life;  and  the  accompanying  unambi- 
tious, but  solid  and  religious  education,  which  has 
rendered  few  books  familiar  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
liturgy  or  hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed, 
which  is  so  far  accidental^  that  it  is  the  blessing  of 
particular  countries,  and  a  particular  age,  not  the 
product  of  particular  places  or  employments,  the  poet 
owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personages 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk,  with  any  tolerable 
resemblance  to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent 
remark  of  Dr.  Henry  Mora's,  (Enthusiasmus  triumph- 
atus,  sec.  xxxv.)  that  **  a  man  of  confined  education, 
but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible, 
will  naturally  form  a  more  winning  and  commanding 
rhetOTic  than  those  that  are  learned ;  the  intermixture 
of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  their 
style." 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  to  the  forma- 
tion of  healthy  feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  nega- 
lioni  involve  impediments,  not  less  formidable  than 
BophisticatxMi  and  vicious  intermixture.    I  am  con- 1 


vinced,  that  for  the  human  aool  lo  pnaper  in 
Ufe,  a  certain  vantage-ground  ia  pre-raqnisile.  hii 
not  every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  If  i 
country  life,  or  by  country  kthora.  £dtieatiaB,« 
original  sensibility,  or  both,  most  pre-exisi,  if  Ai 
changea,  forms,  aiid  inadents  of  nntore  are  is  pm 
a  sufiicient  stimulant  And  where  these  an  M 
suflicient,  the  mind  oontiacts  and  hardens  by  mtt 
of  stimulants ;  and  the  man  becomea  selfish,  semsl 
gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the  managememaf  Ai 
Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  BriBlol,li 
compared  with  the  ordinary  dispenaation  of  the  pn 
rates  in  agricultural  villagea,  where  the  farmtn  m 
the  oveiseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor.  If  ny  on 
experience  have  not  been  particularly  unloMMi 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable  ooamry  cki 
gymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  solyMt 
the  result  would  engeiKler  more  than  scepiidn 
concerning  the  desirable  infloenoee  of  low  and  nmi 
life  in  and  for  itself  Whatever  may  be  conrliM 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger  local  atiaduMBi 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  Swiss,  and  other  noBB> 
taineera,  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  fife, 
under  forms  of  property,  that  permit  and  bqct  ■»• 
nera  truly  republican,  not  to  rustic  life  in  geoeiaLoi 
to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultivatioii.  On  the  cod* 
trary.  the  mountaineers,  whose  mannen  have  bKS 
so  often  eulogized,  are,  in  general,  better  edocaisd 
and  greater  readera  than  men  of  equal  nok  •h^ 
where.  But  where  this  is  man.  the  caae,  as  vaaogtt^ 
peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  ancient 
with  all  their  terrora  and  all  their  i^orici 
to  the  blind,  and  music  lo  the  dea£ 

I  should  iM>t  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  qia 
this  passage,  but,  here  seems  to  be  the  point  lo«yck 
all  the  lines  of  difference  converge  aa  lo  dievssaict 
and  centre.  (I  mean,  as  far  as,  and  in  whatevem- 
spect,  my  poetic  creed  <2oe«  differ  fitim  tiie  doeHiMi 
promulged  in  this  prefiice.)  I  adopt,  vriih  fall  fUi 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  aa  poeliyf  it 
essentially  ideal  ;*  that  it  avoids  and  exdodes  iQ  » 
cidtnt ;  that  its  af^rent  individualitiee  of  nuik,chfr 
racier,  or  occupation,  must  be  r^nttemlaiim  tit 
class ;  and  that  the  per$on$  of  poetry  most  be  ckdHd 

*  Sar  not  that  I  Bm  reoommeodhiff  sbalractioas;  fbr  thai 
niaw-characierittica,  which  eooatitnt*  iIm  im/traeiiwmim  if  t 
character,  are  so  modified  and  paitieolarised  ia  aaek  pHNi 
of  the  Bhakcpertan  Drmina.  that  life  iiMlf  dow  sot  caeiB 
more  diaiinctly  that  aaoM  of  indiTidaalitj  vhieh  briasgi  e 
real  exiatenop.  Paradoxical  as  it  mar  sound,  one  of  the  i^ 
•enttal  properties  of  geometrr  is  not  lea  easential  to  diaaSdi 
excellence;  and  ArkUMle  has,  aecordioiiljr,  Mqoirad  afii 
poet  an  ioTolulioo  of  the  aniveraal  ia  the  ladividBaL  Hi 
chief  difTfnenoes  are.  that  in  ceooietnr,  it  is  the  ssivaMi 
troth  which  is  uppermost  in  the  eooscioaanese ;  ia  pottiy,  Ai 
individaal  Torm.  n  which  the  truth  is  clothed.  Wtk  thsir 
cients,  and  not  laas  with  the  elder  dranwtisis  of  Eairiaai  id 
France,  both  comedy  and  Iratedy  wars  conaidcved  as  kali 
of  poetry.  They  neither  soucht,  in  comedy,  to  aaki* 
laoch  merrily :  much  less  to  make  us  laosh  by  wry  fens.  IT 
eidents  of  janon.  tlanjf  phrases  Tor  the  day,  or  the  cMiM 
of  common-place  morals  in  melaphois  drawn  fhiailhBihipk 
or  mechanic  occupations  of  their  charaeton.  Nor  dii  IhV 
condescend,  in  trsfedy.  to  wheedle  away  the  apptSass  sf  ii 
spectators,  by  lepresentinc  before  them  fac-eimilas  sf  Alt 
own  OMsn  selres  in  all  their  oxiatiac  mnannoas,  or  to  w«A  H 
tbtirjlogffiah  lynipaibies  by  a  pathos  anc  a  wtttaMir 
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attribntei,  with  the  common  attribatM 
not  with  mch  m  one  gifted  individual 
y  pciBW,  but  such  as  from  his  aitnetioQ, 
beble  beforehand,  that  he  wouid  pciow, 
lea  are  right,  and  my  deductions  legiti- 
we  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium 
I  swaine  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an 
tlden  age. 

cters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-ma- 
poem  of  the  **  Brothebs,"  those  of  the 
Green-head  Gill  in  the  "Michakl," 
verisimilitude  and  representative  quel- 
porpoees  of  poetry  can  require.    They 
•f  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  cir- 
oumnn  to  the  class.    Take  "  Michael,** 


•  itoQt  of  heart,  and  atronf  of  limbi 

frame  had  been  from  youth  to  ace 

loal  ■treosUi :  hi*  mind  was  keen, 

I  frogal.  aiK  for  alt  aflTaira. 

fhepherd'a  callinc  be  wa«  prompt 

ful  more  than  ordinary  men. 

bad  learnt  the  meaninc  or  all  winds, 

f  erery  tone,  and  onentimea 

n  heeded  not.  be  heard  the  aonth 

irraneoufl  music,  like  the  noiae 

ra  on  dittaot  hif  bland  hills. 

»rd,  at  such  waminc,  or  bis  flock 

him.  and  he  to  himself  woold  say, 

are  now  deTisiof  work  for  me ! 

It  all  limes  the  storm,  that  drives 

er  to  a  shelter.  sammon*d  hhn 

noantains.    He  had  been  alone 

lesrt  of  many  thoosand  mists, 

to  him  and  leA  him  on  the  heights. 

I,  till  hia  eifhtieth  year  was  pam'd. 

y  that  man  errs,  who  should  sappooe 

■•en  Taileys.  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 

(B  iadifl^nt  to  the  shepherd's  thoocbts. 

are  with  cheerful  spirits  be  bad  breslhed 

on'  sir ;  the  hills  which  he  so  oft 

d  widi  vigorous  steps ;  which  had  impress'd 

letdeets  upon  bis  mind 

p.  skill,  or  oooraie,  joy  or  fear ; 

e  s  book,  preserved  the  memory 

ab  animals  whom  he  had  saved, 

r  shelter'd,  Imking  to  such  acts. 

I  in  themselves,  the  certainty 

Ue  fains ;  theee  Sekls,  these  hills, 

re  his  Uvinc  being,  even  more 

wn  blood— what  could  they  leas  T— bad  laid 

1  on  his  alfiaetions— were  to  him 

ble  feelinc  or  blind  love, 

ire  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

er  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched 
ice,as  the  *•  Harry  Gili.,"^  Idiot  Boy," 
'mg»  are  thoae  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
lie  poet  has  judiciously  laid  the  acme  in 
in  order  to  place  hinuelf  in  the  vicinity 
;  images,  without  the  neceasityof  ascrib* 

the  maudlin  tears  of  drunkenness.  Their  tre- 
I  meant  to  ^iltct  us  indeed ;  bat  yet  within  the 
tore,  and  In  onion  with  the  activity  both  of  our 
and  imagination.  They  wished  to  transport 
ease  of  Its  possible  greainesa,  and  to  implant 
ist  grestoesB,  during  the  temporary  oblivion  of 
thing  we  are.*'  and  or  the  peculiar  stale  in 
n  k^pw^n*  to  be,  suspending  oiu  {ndividaal 
ed  lolling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  moaie  of  no- 
—  #HsiidS,Faies»Iaiid89B. 
Cc 


ing  a  aentimeDtal  peroeplioo  trf"  their  beanty  to  the 
persooe  of  his  drama.  In  the  **  Idiot  Boy,*'  indeed, 
the  mother's  character  ie  not  so  mneh  a  real  and  na- 
tive product  of  a  **  aituation  where  die  easential  pae> 
sioneof  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  wUeh  they  can 
attain  their  maturity,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  mote 
emphatic  language,'*  as  it  is  an  impeiennation  of  an 
instinct  abandonment  by  judgment  Hence,  the  two 
following  charges  seem  lo  me  not  wholly  grocmdlesB ; 
at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  ofajectionB  wkieh 
I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  is,  that  the 
author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itaelC  taken  eoflteient 
care  to  preclude  from  the  reader's  ftncy  the  di^giat- 
ing  imagea  of  orrfmery,  wMrUd  idiocy,  which  jret  it 
was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  repreeent  He  haa 
even  by  the  **  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncoonteracted  by 
any  preceding  deacripiion  of  the  boy's  beauty,  amiiled 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of 
the  boy  is  so  evenly  balanced  by  the  ibUy  of  the  sm^ 
ther,  as  to  present  to  the  general  reader  rather  a 
laughable  burleaque  on  the  blindness  of  anile  dotage, 
than  an  analytic  dis[day  of  maternal  afibction  in  its 
ordinary  woiltinga. 

In  the  •*  Thorn,"  the  poet  himself  acknowledges, 
in  a  note,  the  neceasity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in 
which  he  should  have  portrayed  the  character  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  words  of  the  poem  are  sup- 
posed to  pioceed:  a  superstitious  man,  modemtely 
imaginative,  of  slow  fsctiliies,  and  deep  ieeltitga;  '*a 
captain  of  a  Mnall  trading  vessel,  fiyr  example,  who, 
being  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  had  retired  ppon 
an  annuity,  or  small  independent  income,  to  gome 
vilUige  or  country  town,  of  which  he  was  n^  a  native, 
or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  Uve. 
Such  men,  having  nothing  to  do,  become  crednlotiB 
and  talkative  from  indolence."  But  in  a  poem,  still 
more  in  a  lyric  poem,  (and  the  nitrse  in  Shakspeare't 
Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  the 
Nurse  itself  can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in 
point,)  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  truly  a  dull  and 
garrulous  discourser,  without  repeating  the  efleda  of 
dullness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I  dare 
assert,  that  the  parts,  (and  these  form  the  for  larger 
portion  of  the  whole,)  which  might  as  well,  or  still 
better,  have  proceeded  from  the  poet's  own  imagiiui- 
tion,  and  have  been  spoken  in  his  own  character,  are 
those  which  have  given,  and  which  will  contintie  to 
give,  universal  delight;  and  that  the  paasagea  exclu- 
sively appropriate,  to  the  supposed  narrator,  sueh  aa 
the  last  couplet  of  the  third  stana  ;*  the  seven  last 
Unesof  the  tenth  ft*  and  the  five  following 


**'I*venwasored  It  from  side  to  side; 
*T  is  Uirae  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.' 


t  '*  Nay.  rack  yoor  bnin— *t  is  all  in  Ysin, 
1  'II  tell  you  every  thing  I  know ; 
But  to  the  Thorn,  sad  to  the  Pood, 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyood, 
I  wish  that  yoo  would  go : 
Perbapa,  when  yoo  are  at  the  place, 
Yoo  sonetbing  of  her  tale  may  ttmeo. 


I  *n  ghrs  yoo  the  beH  help  I  can : 
Bsfbn  yoa  ap  the  Bumatsia  cs« 
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with  the  exoeplion  of  the  four  edmimble  linee  at  the 
oommenceinent  of  the  fourteenth,  are  felt  by  many 
unpngudioed  and  umophuMicated  hearts,  aa  tudden 
and  unpleaaant  nnkingi  from  the  height  to  which 
the  poet  had  pieviouily  Ufled  thero,  and  to  which  lie 
•gain  re-elevatea  both  hiroielf  and  his  reader. 

If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory  by 
whidi  the  choice  of  charactera  was  to  be  directed, 
not  only  a  prioru  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  boih 
from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet  himself 
mud  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and 
fnMn  the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances; 
still  more  must  I  hesitate  in  my  asuent  to  the  sen- 
tence which  immediately  follows  the  former  citation ; 
and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particular  foct,  or 
as  general  rule.  **  The  language,  too,  of  these  men, 
is  adopted,  (purified,  indeed,  from  what  appeara  to  be 
in  real  defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes 

Up  to  tbs  drearr  monalain-top, 
rU  tell  70U  aU  1  know. 
*T  b  now  Rome  twi^-aml-twenty  f <>ara 
Sinee  the  (her  Mine  it  Martha  Raj) 
Gave,  with  a  maiifen't  true  food  will. 
Her  eompanjr  to  Stephen  Hill ; 
And  she  was  blithe  and  fay. 
And  the  was  happy,  happy  ftill. 
Wbene'er  the  tboutht  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fiz'd  the  weddinf-day. 

The  morninf  that  must  wed  them  both  ; 

Bat  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath  ; 

And  with  this  other  maid  to  church 

Unthinkinf  Stephen  went— 

Foot  Martha !  on  that  woful  day 

A  pane  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soal  was  seal ; 

A  Are  was  kindled  in  her  brenst, 

Which  mif  bt  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

They  say,  foil  six  months  aOar  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  freen. 

She  to  the  mountain-top  wouU  go. 

And  there  was  ofVen  seen. 

T  is  said  a  chiM  was  hi  her  womb. 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  with  chikl.  and  she  was  mad  : 

Tel  often  she  was  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pain. 

Oh  me !  ten  thousand  times  I  'd  rather 

That  he  kad  died,  that  cruel  father ! 

•        •••••* 


•         •♦••♦• 
Last  Christmas,  when  we  talk'd  of  this. 
Old  farmer  Simpmn  did  maintain, 
Hiat  in  her  womb  the  infant  wroufht 
Aboot  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  senses  back  arain : 
And  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 
Her  looks  were  calm,  her  senses  clear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  1  wouM  tell  it  all  to  you  ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There  *s  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  bom  or  no. 
There  *s  no  one  that  couM  ever  tell ; 
And  if  *t  was  bom  aliTe  or  dead. 
There  *s  no  one  knows,  as  I  hare  said ; 
But  tome  remember  well. 
That  Martha  Ray,  about  this  time, 
WouU  up  Um  moontsin  oftso  dioib.'* 


of  dislike  or  diegtat.)  becMse  such  man  hsoily  c# 
municate  with  the  best  ofagecti  ffom  whkh  flw  ^ 
part  of  language  is  origiDally  deriired;  and,  btM* 
fiom  their  rank  in  society,  and  the  auneneMndH^ 
row  circle  of  their  interooune,  being  less  onisr  te 
action  of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their 
and  notions  in  simple  an^  onelaborated  ei 
To  this  I  reply,  that  a  rustic's  language.  pariU 
from  all  provincialism  and  grosaneas,  and  sd  far » 
constructed  as  to  be  made  oonaistient  writh  the  nia 
of  grammar,  (which  are,  in  eassnce,  no  oihv  tin 
the  laws  of  imiveml  k)gic  applied  to  ftycbohgiBit 
materials,)  will  not  difier  from  the  lai^iage  cf  i^ 
other  man  of  commcm  sense,  however  leataad  m 
refined  he  may  be,  eicept  as  ftr  aa  the  notioni  whiek 
the  rustic  has  to  convey  are  fewer  and  nme  mMi^ 
criminate.    This  will  become  still  clearer  if  «a  lil 
the  consideration,  (equally  important,  though  Imi  s^ 
vioufl.)  that  tho  rustic,  from  the  more  imperfset  di> 
velopment  of  his  faculties,  and  froai  the  kmw  iltfi 
of  tlieir  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  lo  oonviy  ai' 
aulattt!  facta,  either  those  of  his  scanty 
or  his  traditional  belief;  while  the  educated 
chiefly  seeks  lo  discover  and  expraaa  thoae 
of  things,  or  those  relative  bearing^  of  foct  to  kti, 
from  which  some  more  or  less  geneiml  law  isiMad 
ble.    For  fads  are  valuable  to  a  wise  bhd.  dMif 
as  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  in-dweUiiig  ka, 
which  is  the  true  being  of  things,  the  aole  stdote 
of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowMp 
of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  aaseriian,  that  tm 
the  objects  with  which  the  rustic  hourly  ceoaMi 
cates,  the  best  part  of  language  is  ibrmed.  Fiv,  fiA 
if  to  communicate  with  an  olgect  impliea 
acquaintance  with  it  as  renders  it  capable  of 
discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledfi 
of  an  uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  scanlf 
vocabulary.  The  few  things  and  roodea  of  we6m 
requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences,  woaU  aknski 
individualized,  while  all  the  rest  of  nature  wnM  te 
expressed  by  a  small  number  of  oonfoaed,  g/tami 
terms.  Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words,  and  eoabi* 
nations  of  words  derived  from  the  otgecto  widi  iiiaA 
the  niBtic  is  fomiliar,  whether  with  distinct  or  eat 
fused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  fiirm  As  hd 
part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  ilat 
many  classes  of  the  brute  creation  posocsi  divfiai' 
nating  sounds,  by  which  they  can  convey  to  ssek 
other  notices  of  such  objects  as  concern  their  food, 
shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the  agp^ 
gate  of  such  sounds  a  langtiage,  otherwise  than  nvli' 
phorically.  The  best  part  of  human  language,  pi^ 
perly  so  called,  is  derived  from  reflection  on  ttie  acV 
of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  formed  by  a  volimtaiy  Bp> 
propriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  mctM,  to  pt*' 
cesses  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  d 
which  have  no  place  in  the  conacioiiaiiesa  of  unsda* 
cated  man ;  though,  in  civilised  society,  by  imilalioi 
and  passive  remembrsnce  of  what  they  hear  froa 
their  religious  instructors  and  other  superkas;  ibi 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest,  which  tbif 
neither  sowed  or  reaped.    If  the  hiskMy  of  ibi 
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m  hoariy  correnqr  among  oor  peannti  were 
^ioid,  a  peiaoQ  not  prenoualy  aware  of  the  fact 
"^mM  bt  •urproed  at  finding  ao  laige  a  number, 
"^•kich,  three  or  four  centuriea  ago,  were  the  exclu- 
«i?e  property  of  the  nniverntiefl  and  the  acftooli; 
ili  It  the  oonunenoement  of  the  Reformatk»,  had 
hMo  trunferrDd  from  the  achool'to  the  pulpit,  and 
Aoi  gTBdually  paised  into  common  life.  The  ex- 
taae  difficulty,  and  often  the  imponibility,  of  find- 
IVwoRb  far  the  aimpleet  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
Mmm  in  the  languagea  of  uncivUiaed  tribes  haa 
pnved,  perfaapa,  the  weightieat  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
ftm  of  oar  moat  xealoua  and  adrmt  misnonariei. 
rtt  Iheae  tribea  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature 
I  oor  pensanta  are;  but  in  still  more  impressive 
ma ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  parlicu- 
rite  many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
oidaworth  adds,  **  accordingly,  such  a  language,'* 
auung,  aa  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life,  puri- 
1  from  provincialism,)  **  ariaing  out  of  repeated  ex- 
lience  and  regular  leelings,  is  a  more  permanent, 
i  a  fiir  more  philosophical  language,  than  that 
nch  ia  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  poets,  who 
nk  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and 
sr  mrt,  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary 
I  capricious  halMts  of  expression ;"  it  may  be  an- 
wed,  that  the  language  which  he  haa  in  view  can 
attribated  to  rustics  with  no  greater  right  than  the 
la  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brown  or  Sir  Roger 
Bstiange.  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each 
wm  omitted  in  each,  the  reault  must  needs  be  the 
ana.  Farther,  that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical 
9lion,  or  a  style  fitted  to  excite  only  the  low  and 
angeoble  pleasure  of  wonder,  by  means  of  ground- 
■  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of/oSy  and  vanity ^ 
€  fiir  that  of  the  rualict  but  for  that  of  good  tente 
id  mUMnd  feding. 

Bare  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader, 
ai  tha  poaitions,  which  I  controvert,  are  contained 
jhe  aentences — **  a  teUction  of  the  rkal  language 
^  flMa  «*" — "  the  language  of  Aete  men,  (i.  e.  men  in 
w  and  rastie  life,)  /  propote  to  myeelf  to  imitate, 
td,  OM/ar  at  pottible,  to  adopt  the  very  language  of 
tm.*'  "  Between  the  language  of  prote  and  that  of 
alrieal  eoatpotilion,  there  neither  it,  nor  can  be,  any 
■eafia/  dijerenee."  It  is  against  these  exclusively 
Mt  my  opposition  is  directed. 
I  object,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivo- 
itioo  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  real."  Every  man's 
mgoage  Yaries  according  to  the  extent  of  his  know- 
idge,  the  activity  of  his  fiicultios,  and  the  depth  or 
■ekaess  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
aa,  fiiBt,  ita  individualitiet ;  secondly,  the  common 
ropertiea  of  the  datt  to  which  he  belongs;  and 
liidly.  words  and  phrases  of  univertal  use.  The 
■gnage  of  Hooker.  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor,  and 
iarke.  diflbrs  from  the  common  language  of  the 
wned  class  only  by  the  superiw  number  and  novel- 
r  of  the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to 
BBvay.  The  language  of  Algernon  Sidney  diflers 
ot  at  all  from  that  which  every  well-educated  gen- 
aaian  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allnw- 
Beaa  hr  the  imdelihenUenass,  and  leas  connected 


train  of  thinking  natural  and  proper  to  conversationO 
such  he  vrould  wish  to  talk.  Neither  ooe  or  tha 
other  diflers  half  aa  much  from  the  general  laogoage 
of  cultivated  aodety,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Worda- 
worth's  homeliest  composition  diflers  from  that  of  a 
common  peasant  For  «*reol,"  therefore,  we  must 
substitute  ordinary  or  lingua  commtadt.  And  this, 
we  have  proved,  is  no  mora  lo  be  found  in  the 
phraseolcigy  of  low  and  ruetic  life,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
the  result,  of  course,  must  be  common  to  all.  And, 
assuredly,  the  omissions  and  changea  to  be  made  in 
the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  tranaferred 
to  any  species  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other 
profeawd  imitation,  are  at  least  as  numerous  and 
weighty  as  would  be  required  in  adapting  lo  the 
some  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  lan- 
guage so  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  variea 
in  every  county,  nay,  in  every  viUage,  according  to 
the  accidental  character  of  the  clergym«i ;  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  schools;  or  even,  perhaps 
as  the  exciseman,  publican,  or  barber  happen  to  be, 
or  not  to  be,  lealous  politiciana,  and  readers  of  tha 
weekly  newspaper  pro  bono  publico.  Anterior  to 
cultivation,  the  lingua  communis  of  every  country, 
aa  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  every  whero  in 
parts,  and  no  where  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  *"  tn  a  Hale  of  eaacito- 
menL"  ¥ot  the  nature  of  a  man's  words,  when  he 
is  strongly  afiected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  niunber  and  quality  of  the 
general  truths,  conceptions,  and  imagea,  and  of  the 
words  expressing  them,  with  which  his  mind  haa 
been  previously  stored.  For  the  property  of  passion 
is  not  to  creeUe,  but  to  set  in  increased  activity.  At 
least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thought  or  im- 
agea, or  (which  ii  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally, 
the  appropriate  eflect  of  strong  excitement)  wlMtever 
generalizations  of  truth  or  experience  the  heat  of 
passion  may  produce,  yet,  the  terms  of  their  convey- 
ance must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  converm- 
tions,  and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together 
by  the  unusual  stimulation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  pos- 
sible to  adopt  in  a  poem  the  unmeaning  repetitions, 
habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  countera,  which  an 
unfurnished  or  confused  underatanding  interpoaea  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject, 
which  is  still  slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
time  for  recollection ;  or,  in  mere  aid  of  vacancy,  aa 
in  the  scanty  companiea  of  a  country  stage,  the  same 
player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  lo 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces  in  the  pn>> 
cession  of  Macbeth,  or  Henry  Vlllth.  But  what 
assistance  to  the  poet,  or  ornament  to  the  poem,  theae 
can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Nothing, 
assuredly,  can  difler  either  in  origin  or  in  mode  more 
widely  from  the  apparent  tautologiea  of  intense  and 
turbulent  feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater, 
and  of  longer  endurance,  than  to  be  exhausted  or 
satisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the  image  or 
incident  exciting  it.    Such  repetitionB  I  admit  «n  bt 
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•  bMDtjr  of  tiM  tughm  kind,  n  iUmDmiad  by  Mr. 
W<*di*nicth  himHtr  Tnm  iha  taag  oT  Dsbonb.  "At 
ktrfitlliiitt¥Kd,)i*fAhflardtm;  al  itr  fttUt 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


t  ooHCLuei.  Ihenlbrp,  thit  rhs  ■Uerapl  is  iinpnc 
tinUs ;  and  IhiU  were  il  t»<  impnciiablB.  ii  would 
Mill  be  uaeleii.  For  Ihe  vtiy  power  oT  making  Iht 
iiteclion  impliee  (he  preTiom  ponesion  of  Ihe  Ian 


And  Dampen  Ihk  with  the  lu^dax* of  OfdilMrH 
or  with  ilul  which  Ion  oooeeiTa  el  ell  likilr*|» 
caed.  is  real  life,  liaa  mA  ■  nairam  w  p  loi 
in  the  mHe  to  the  poemi  oon^Bnit  (idMrBtl 
omioa  of  the  imafec  or  oT  the  lentenrn  1 1 
minded  of  Ihe  eablime  vnj*t  *bA  Iqma  of 
which  MiLToti,  in  opponiiiiD  U  an  inlaNiAw 


And  by  what  mtea  coald  he  direct  bit  cboi 
wnild  not  have  enabled  him  to  lelect  an 
hit  wocdiby  thelighlofhiaownjudpnealt  Wi 
not  adopt  (he  language  oT  a  claia  by  the  mere  adop- 
Ikn  oT  neb  wnde  eicluively,  ai  that  da«  would 
Oaa.  or  al  leait  underatand ;  but.  Ltkewin.  by  fiillow- 
lug  the  i*i€f  in  which  lha  woidi  of  nicb  men  are 
motto  tueeeed  each  other.  Now.  ihia order. in  the 
iDtercoune  of  uneducated  nten.ii  diitjngnivhed  fhjin 
the  dietkn  of  tbair  luperion  in  knowledge  and  power. 
by  Ihe  greater  ii^tttgiiim.  and  tepamiian  in  Ihe  com- 
pdnent  pamoflhal.  whatever  it  be,  which  ibey  wiih 
10  oomnianieaM,  lliere  it  a  want  or  that  pmepec- 
liTaneia  of  mind,  that  nrrirw,  which  enable*  a  man 
k)  fbrtoee  the  whole  of  what  he  ia  to  convey,  apper- 
taining TO  any  one  poini ;  and.  by  thii  meana,  »  to 
•ubordinate  and  anonga  the  diflereni  pam  acoording 
to  their  relatiTe  importance,  aa  to  convey  it  at  once, 


my  deioUcn.  and  lOch  ac  we  i 
from  every  Mlfjiia|ar 
IB  poet  have  lived  t    And  I  reflect  with  delight,  bow  little  •  a 

though  of  hii  own  workmaoohip,  intorfaa  with  ii 

"™%*    pcD«a«.orgenu>neimagii>atk»iDam>DorB-p 

'     geoitB,wha  pOMaaea.  ■  Mr.  WadnnAI 

man  did,  moai  Mauredly  doaa  ponta. 


"TmV 


One  pmnl.  then.  aloDe  n 
poriani;  iB  eiaminetion  having   brao,  nlaad.^ 

chief  induceneiu  fcr   the    praca 

'■  Tiitn  luiAer  il,  tur  cam  tt,  any  a 
Aefvcn  lit  languagt  <f  prat  ami  m 

(ioa.-     Such  ii 

pmae  ilaelf.  at  li 

culive  worki.  diSeia.  and  o 

difier  from  talking.*    Unleio,  thereftira.  the  Jifc  il 
denied  be  that  of  lha  mere  mnrfa,  a*  melaiiah  CM- 


chanced  to  open,  in  Ihe  Lyrical  Ballada    It  ii  one  of  I  nuld  lalk 
the  tnoal  aimpJe  and  lean  peculiar  in  ita  language.       '  ^" J*'  "' 


Hie  word*  here  are  doubileaa  auch  aa  are  caireni 
m  all  Tsnka  of  life ;  and,  of  rourae,  not  leu  ■>  in  the 
bamlel  and  oollage,  than  in  the  ihop,  manufactory, 
college,  or  palace.  Bat  ii  thi*  the  trdrr  in  which  the 
nalic  would  have  placed  the  won!)  I  I  am  grievouily 
deceived,  if  Ihe  fcllowing  leaa  am^mct  mode  ofconi- 
menclng  the  lanie  tale  be  not  a  lar  more  ftithful 
copy.  "I  have  been  in  a  many  pani.&i  ar>d  near, 
and  1  don't  know  thai  I  ever  aaw  belbro.  a  man  ciy. 
ing  by  himaelf  in  the  pohlic  madi  a  grown  man  1 
neao.  lliBt  wai  neither  aick  nor  hurt,"  &c  Ac.    Bui 

a  in  "The  Thorn:"    wlaai 
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itylet  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  thfU  itielf, 
emlly  adiiiitted  tenae  of  the  tern,  it  might 
\y  preauned  that  there  mtiat  exiat  a  aiiU 
:ween  the  ofdoonance  of  poetic  oompoai- 
lat  of  proae,  than  ia  expected  to  diatinguiah 
ordinary  converaation. 
re  not,  indeed,  exam  plea  wanting  in  the 
iterature,  of  apparent  paradoxea  that  have 

the  public  wonder,  aa  new  and  atartling 
which,  on  examiimtion,  have  ahrunk  into 
larmleas  fmtfmt  ,*  as  the  eyes  of  a  cat,aeen 
I,  have  been  mistaken  for  flamea  of  fire, 
ordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom 
of  this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any 
id  enjoyed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  un- 
l  his  mind  and  character.    Where  an  ob* 

been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  aa 
answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in 
,  which  either  is,  or  hate  been,  or  ia  capable 
introverted.  My  object  then,  moat  be  to 
me  other  meaning  for  the  terra  **  enential 
in  thia  place,  excluaive  of  the  iiuliatino* 
mimunity  of  the  words  theroaelvea.  For 
ere  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the 
any  degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect 
»k  and  Italian,  ia  a  question  of  very  subor> 
ortance.  The  number  of  fuch  words 
mall  indeed,  in  our  language,  and  even  in 
and  Creek ;  they  consist  not  ao  much  of 
>rds,  as  of  slight  diflerencea  in  the  formt 
;  and  conjugating  the  same  worda;  forma, 
phich  having  been,  at  some  period  more 
ote,  the  common  grammatic  flexiona  of 
w  province,  had  been  accidentally  appro- 
oetry  by  the  general  odmiralinn  of  certain 
llects,  the  first  established  lights  of  inspi- 
hom  that  dialect  happened  to  be  native, 
in  its  primary  signification,  meana  the 
individuation^  the  innioat  principle  of  the 
>f  any  thing,  <u  that  particular  thing.  It 
It  to  the  idea  of  a  thing,  whenever  we  nae 
ea  with  philoaophic  preciaion.  Exiatence, 
r  hand,  ia  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
luction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
I  essential  propertiea  of  a  circle;  but  we 
efore  assert,  that  any  thing  which  really 
iiematically  circular.  Thus  too,  without 
7,  we  contend  for  the  ncufenotof  the  Su- 
;;  that  is,  for  a  reality  corresponding  to 
"here  is,  next,  a  aeoomiafy  uaeof  the  word 
which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of 
iction  between  two  modificationB  of  the 
nee  or  subject.  Thus  we  should  be  al- 
r,  that  the  style  of  architecture  of  West- 
ibey  is  eumOiaUy  dififerent  from  that  of 
even  though  both  had  been  built  with 
into  the  aame  form,  and  from  the  same 
ily  in  this  latter  sense  of  the  term  must  it 
denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (for  in  this 
ia  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that 
e  of  poetry  (i.  e.  the  formal  construction, 
ire  of  the  words  and  phraaea)  ia  atamliotfy 
n  that  of  proae.  Nowthe  borthMiofthe 
Cc9 


with  th«  oppngner,  not  with  the  aopporfMa 
of  the  coinmoa  belieC  Mr.  Wotda  worthy  in  cooaa 
qneaoe,  aaaigna,  aa  the  proof  of  hia  poaitkm, "  that  not 
only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good 
poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character*  muat  ne- 
cessarily, except  with  reference  to  the  metre,  in  no 
reapect  difler  from  that  of  good  proae ;  but  likewiae 
that  aome  of  the  moat  intereating  parte  of  the  beat 
poema  will  be  strictly  the  language  of  proae,  wban 
proae  ia  well  written.  The  truth  of  tlids  aiaeftinn 
might  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  pasaagea  flea 
almnat  all  the  poetical  writings  even  of  Milloo  him- 
aalf."    lie  then  quotea  Gray's  sonnet — 

**  In  vain  to  me  the  tmilinf  morntnfi  abint. 
And  reddening  Phobus  lifb  hie  ffoMea  Are ; 
The  birds  in  vain  tbetr  amoroM  deeesnt  join. 
Or  eheerfol  tielde  resume  their  ireen  stlifs  s 
Theee  eere,  alas !  fur  other  notes  repine ; 
A  di§trent  ohjcet  tfe  tiete  ege*  requirt ;  .      ' 

Mw  Undw  engui»k  mttU  no  ktort  hU  ndme,     "  \ 
JhU  in  mp  hrtmut  tMt  imperfttt  ieyt  9xpiTt  I 
Yet  mominf  amiiea,  Ike  buey  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-bom  plearare  bring*  to  happier  omb  : 
The  flelda  to  all  their  wonliid  tritmtea  bear. 
To  warn  their  little  luvea  the  birda  eomplaia. 
/  fruitteu  m»mm  to  Ami  tket  eemiot  kanr, 
And  we^  the  more,  bumuM  /  wttp  in  vein.'* 

and  adds  the  folfowing  remark :— ^  It  will  eaaily  be 
perceived,  that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  whkh  is 
of  any  value,  ia  the  linea  printed  in  italicsL  It  ia 
eqtially  obvioua,  that  except  in  the  rhjrme,  and  in  the 
oae  of  the  single  word  ** fruitless"  for  fhiitlesaly 
which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  langnage  of  theae  linea 
doea  in  no  respect  difler  from  that  of  proaa" 

An  idealist  defending  hia  ayatem  by  the  foot,  that 
when  asleep  we  often  believe  ourselves  awake, 
well  anawered  by  his  plain  neighbor,  **  Ah,  but 
awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves  aaleep  f '  Thingi 
identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding  pae> 
sage  aeema  to  rest  on  a  aimilar  aophiam.  For  the 
queation  is  not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  ptoae 
an  order  of  words,  which  would  be  equally  proper  in 
a  poem;  nor  whether  there  are  not  beautiful  linea 
and  sentences  of  (reqoent  occurrence  in  good  poems, 
which  would  be  equally  becoming,  aa  well  aa  beau- 
tiful, in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
haa  ever  been  either  denied  or  doubled  by  any  one. 
The  true  question  must  be,  whether  there  are  not 
modea  of  expression,  a  ccnetruetion^  and  an  order  of 
sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural  place  in 
a  serious  prose  coroposition,  but  would  be  diapropor^ 
tionate  afkl  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry;  and, 
Vice  versa,  whether  in  the  language  of  a  seriooa  poem 
there  may  not  be  an  arrangement  both  of  worda  and 
sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of  (what  are  called) 
fguree  of  fpeeck,  both  aa  to  their  kind,  their  frequency, 
and  their  occasions,  which,  on  a  aulgect  of  eqiml 
weight,  would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  comet  and 
manly  proaa  I  contend,  that  in  both  caaea,  this  tu- 
fitness  of  each  for  the  place  of  the  other  frequently 
will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And,  first,  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would 
trace  to  the  balance  in  the  mind  efiected  by  that  spon- 
taneous eflbrt  which  atrives  to  hold  in  check  the 
workinfi  of  paaikMU    It  mtfjit  bia  vMiaE)  %f^\naft 
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lUwwiie.  in  wh«t  manner  ibSm  nlaluy  anlagoaiRB  ii 
•Miled  bf  the  very  tiate  which  it  ooonteredi,  and 
how  this  balance  of  antagonietB  became  organiaed  into 
tfrf,  (in  the  iiiual  acceptation  of  that  term,)  by  a  so- 
pcnrening  act  of  the  will  and  judgment,  ooneciously, 
and  for  the  foreseen  purpnee  of  pt«Msure.  Attuming 
tbeee  principlea  at  the  data  of  our  argument,  we  de- 
duce from  them  two  legitimate  condition*,  which  the 
critic  ia  entitled  to  eipect  in  every  metrical  work. 
Fiiat:  thataa  the  eienuntsof  metre  owe  iheir  eiiat- 
C«oe  to  a  state  of  increased  excitement,  so  the  metre 
itoelf  should  be  accompanied  by  the  natural  language 
of  eicitoment.  Secondly :  that  as  these  elements  are 
Ibrmed  mto  metre  artiJiciaUjf,  by  a  volunlary  act,  with 
the  design,  and  for  the  purpose  of  blending  delight 
with  emotion,  so  the  traces  of  present  volition  should, 
throughout  the  metrical  language,  be  proportionally 
discernible.  Now,  these  two  conditions  must  be  re- 
conciled and  co-present.  There  must  be,  not  only  a 
partnership,  but  a  union ;  an  interpenetration  of  pos- 
rion  and  will,  of  fpontaneom  impulse  and  of  voluntary 
purpose.  Again :  this  union  can  be  manifested  only 
in  a  frequency  of  forms  and  6gures  of  speech,  (origin- 
ally the  oApring  of  passion,  but  now  tlie  adopted 
ehildren  of  power,)  greater  than  ^-ould  be  desired  or 
•odured  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  en- 
eouraged,  and  kept  up  fur  the  sake  of  that  pleastire 
which  such  emotion,  so  tempered  and  mastered  by 
tka  will,  is  found  capable  of  communicating.  It  not 
onty  dictates,  but  of  itself  teikls  to  produce  a  more 
frequent  employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying 
language,  than  would  be  natural  in  any  other  case  in 
which  there  did  not  exist,  as  there  does  in  the  prusent, 
a  previous  and  well  understood,  though  tacit,  compact 
between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter  is  en- 
titled to  expect,  and  the  former  botuid  to  supply  this 
apecies  and  degree  of  pleasurable  'excitement.  We 
■ay.  in  some  measure,  apply  to  this  union,  the  an- 
aw<er  of  Poli.tenes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  to  PnDi- 
TA^B  neglect  of  the  streaked  gilly-flowers,  because 
■ha  had  heard  it  said. 

"There  ii  so  art  whieh  ia  their  piedneti  eharM 
**  With  great  creatine  nstare. 

Pol.   Bar  there  be : 
**  Tel  natme  ia  made  better  by  no  mean, 
**  Bet  natnre  makes  that  mean.   80  ev'n  that  art. 
'*  Which  rou  ear  adda  to  nature,  is  an  art 
*'Thal  nature  makes !    You  aee,  iweet  maid,  we  marry 
**  J§  gtmtUr  Hio%  to  tk»  wildtot  ot^ck : 
"  And  BMke  eenceive  a  bark  of  radar  kind 
*'  Br  bad  of  nobler  raee.    This  ia  an  art. 
**  Which  doea  mend  nature— change  it  rather ;  hot 
**Tha  art  ttaelf  is  nature.** 

Secondly.  I  argue  from  the  Krrccra  of  metre.  As 
hr  as  metre  acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase 
the  vivacity  and  susceptibility  both  of  the  general 
leelings  and  of  the  attention.  This  effect  it  produces 
by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and  by  the 
quick  reciprocations  d'  curiosity,  still  gratified  and 
still  re-excited,  which  are  too  alight,  indeed,  to  be  at 
any  one  moment  objects  of  distinct  conaciousness. 
jret  become  considerable  in  their  aggregate  influence. 
Aa  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine,  during  an- 
isntod  oonTamtioo.  Ibey  act   powerfully,  though 


themselvei   iiwnotirad*     WhovBt  thflivfiWB^  chh^ 

pondent  food  and  appropriate  Better  are  notpntriW 

for  the  attention  and  ibeUnga.  th«s  romad,  than  Bitf 

needs  be  a  disappointment  folt ;  lika  that  of 

in  the  dark  fhwi  the  hat  step  of  a  s 

we  had  prepared  our  moadea  for  a  leap  of  ihraeor 

four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powen  of  Btetra  ia  lbs 
preface  is  highly  ingenious,  and  toochea  at  all  peina 
I  on  truth.  But  I  cannot  find  any  ataleneot  of  ii 
powera  considered  abstractly  and  aapamaly.  (k 
!  the  contrary.  Mr.  Wordsworth  aeema  always  to  ofr 
!  male  metre  by  the  powera  which  it  ^terta 
(and.  as  I  think,  in  comte^menee  ^)  ite 
with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thoa,  the 
difficulty  is  lefl  unanswered,  what  the  elawsp>  M 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to 
it»  own  effects  to  any  pleasuraUe  porpoae. 
and  trisyllable  rhymes,  indeed,  funn  a  lower  1 
of  wit.  and  attended  to.  excluaively  for  tbrir  eat 
sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentaiy  aHsa 
ment ;  aa  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Webb  'Sqrii^ 
who  had  pmmised  him  a  hare : 

"Tell  roe,  thnu  inn  of  great  CadwalUdnr 
Haat  aent  the  hare,  or  hast  Iboa  swallow*d  bsrt 

But.  for  any  poetic  purposea,  metre  laaeaibite  (ji 
the  aptness  of  the  simile  may  excuae  its  mnaal 
yest,  worthless  or  disagreeable  by  itMlf,  hot  giva| 
vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with  which  it  ii  |» 
portionolly  combined. 

The  reference  to  the  **  Children  of  tha  Wood.**  If 
no  means  satisfies  my  judgment  We  all  wilh^if 
throw  ourselves  back  for  a  while  into  the  ftAa^^ 
our  childhood.  This  ballad,  therefore,  we 
der  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish 
as  would  equally  endear  ua  to  poema  which  Ife 
Wordsworth  himself  would  regard  as  foully  ia  Ihi 
opposite  extreme  o€  gaudy  and  technical 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  in  a  atill 
degree  before  the  introduction  <^  writing. 
especially  aUiteralive  metre,  (whether  alliteiBlive  tf 
the  beginning  of  the  vi-ords,  aa  in  *«  Pierce 
or  at  the  end.  as  in  rh^ones)  posecasod  an 
value,  as  assisting  the  reoojlection,  and, 
the  preservation  of  any  series  of  tnitha  or  inddooa 
But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  oollatioo  of  foea, 
that  the  •*  Children  in  the  Wood;*  owes  either  m  Re- 
servation or  its  popularity  to  its  metrical  form.  Mr. 
Marahal's  repository  aflbrds  a  number  of  tales  it 
prose,  inferior  in  pathos  and  general  merit.  Soaw  of 
as  old  a  date,  aiid  many  aa  widely  popular.  Toa 
HicKATHRirr.  Jack  the  Giant-killki,  Goovr 
Two-BHOES,  and  Littue  Red  Rioino-hooik  ua 
formidable  rivals.  Aikl  that  they  haya  contiuaed  ia 
proee,  cannot  be  fairly  explaiited  by  the  aawianainn 
that  the  comparative  meanneas  of  dieir  tfaooghli  tad 
images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forna  of  BOCrB. 
The  scene  of  Goonr  Two-aHOsa  in  iba  cbarch 
is  perfectly  susceptible  of  metrical  narralioB ;  asi 
imiong  the  Oa^^iam  ^ov^afdnrro,  even  of  tha 
age.  I  do  itot  recollect  a  more  aataoiahi 
that  of  the  "  whoU  rookery,  thatJUw  otu  ^Omgmtt 
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^**  nand  bf  t^  twmndwM  Toie*  with  whieh 
Mi  wrHMiBr  imrwwi  dM  cfatUeoge  of  iIm  heroic 

Ton  HlCKATBftirT! 

If  Iron  time  we  turn  tor  ooinpcMtioiii«  tunveiMilyt 
tad  independeatly  of  ell  eeriy  eMocierioiw,  beloved 
and  edmired,  woaM  the  Maria.  Tm  Monk,  or  Tnt 
Poor  Man*s  Ah  of  Sterns,  be  read  with  moie  de- 
limit, or  beve  a  better  cbenoe  of  iminortality,  had 
Aef ,  withoot  any  chanfe  m  the  diction,  been  eom- 
poMd  in  rbjrnie,  than  in  the  preeent  itate  f  Ifl  am 
■Dt  gnm^f  miataken.  the  general  reply  would  be  in 
fkt  nefBtiTe.  Nay,  I  will  oonfe«,  that  in  Mr. 
WMawofih*a  own  Tolamea,  the  Anecdote  for 
FAtBERi,  Simon  Lee,  Agile  Fell,  The  Bbogarb. 
lad  The  Sailor's  Mother,  notwithatanding  the 
ftaaotiea  which  are  to  be  Ibiind  in  each  of  them, 
where  the  poet  interpaaea  the  marie  of  hia  own 
ftooghta,  would  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in 
inaa,  told  and  managed,  aa  by  Mr.  Wordaworth 
tey  would  have  been,  in  a  moral  emay,  or  pedea- 


Bfetve  in  ili^  ia  rimply  a  atimolant  of  the  atten- 
lioD,  and  therefiNre  ezdtea  the  qneetiQii — Why  ia  the 
Ulaiition  to  be  Ihoi  Mimulated  ?  Mow  the  qneation 
cannot  be  antwerad  by  the  pleaame  of  the  metre  it* 
■elf;  for  thia  we  have  riiown  to  be  etmdHiaital,  and 
^afwndept  on  the  appropriatenemof  the  thonghti  and 
aipieaiinni,  to  whidi  the  metrical  form  k  auperadded. 
Miither  can  I  conceive  any  other  anawer  that  can  be 
mioBally  given,  abort  of  thia :  I  write  in  metre,  be> 
I  am  aboot  to  uae  a  language  diflerent  fiom 
of  proae.  Beaidea,  where  the  language  ia  not 
how  interetting  loever  the  reflectiona  are  that 
fefa  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  philoaophic  mind 
iMB  the  thooghti  or  incidenti  of  the  poem,  the  metre 
llMlfiiraat  often  become  feeble.  Tbke  the  three  laat 
amnaa  of  the  SAiLoa'a  Mother,  for  imtance.  If  I 
coald  for  a  moment  abitract  from  the  eflect  produced 
oft  the  aolhor'a  feelings,  aa  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
tfba  time  of  ita  real  occorrenoe,  I  would  dare  appeal 
tD  hia  own  judgment,  whether  in  die  wt^lrt  iHelf  he 
found  a  anflkient  reason  for  lActr  being  written  sieC- 
tieattyt 

**  And  thai  eoadooiof ,  ■he  mid, 
I  had  a  MMi,  who  aMor  a  dar 
flailed  oa  the  MM ;  botbeiidtad; 
la  Peaiirii  be  «•§  can  awar : 
Aad  1  have  travelled  far  ae  Hull,  to  na 
What  dothee  be  adf  bt  have  left,  or  other  property. 

11m  bird  aod  cage,  ther  both  vere  bis ; 

*T  wae  mf  too**  bird ;  aod  aeat  aad  trim 

Bakeplh;  aiaay  voraaea 

Tbia  riaciac  bird  hath  rooe  with  hfaa : 

Whea  iaal  he  aailed  be  left  the  bird  bebiod ; 

Aa  it  aaiffat  ba,  porhape,  ftoai  bodloga  of  hia  aiiad. 


Ba  to  a  Mam  lodfar'a  care 

Had  left  it.  to  ba  vaiehed  aad  M. 

TIB  ha  eaaae  badi  agaio  ;  aad  theta 

J  feaad  it  wfaeo  aif  eoa  waa  dead  ; 

Aad  BOW.  God  help  hm  ft>r  mj  little  wit! 

I  mil  It  with  Bie,  Sir !  be  took  ao  Boeh  delifht  ia  iL** 

If  dispvoportioning  the  emphaab  we  read  theae 
gtmam  ao  aa  to  make  the  rtijrmea  perceptible,  even 
trisylUUe  ihynm  coold  scarcely  produce  an  equal 
MOW  nf  oddilf  and  strangeness,  sa  we  feel  here  in 


finding  rftyaws  al  otf  in  sentsoces  so  exdudvdy  ea^ 
loquiaL  I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that 
visionary  state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  wonaa 
and  the  susceptibility  of  his  own  genius  had  placed 
the  poet*s  imegination,  (a  state,  which  spreads  its  h»> 
floence  and  coloring  over  all  that  co-exiala  with  tha 
exdting  cauae,  and  in  which 


'  The  aimpleat.  and  the  moet  familiar  thiaita 
Gaia  a  airange  power  of  apioadiaf  awe  aroaad 


;-•) 


I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt 
an  abrupt  downfall  in  theae  venea  from  the  praceding 
stanaf 

'*Tbe  aadeat  apirit  ia  oot  dead ; 
Old  tiaMa,  thoorbl  I,  are  breathiaa  theta ! 
Prood  waa  I.  that  nay  ooantrr  bred 
Sadi  atteoftb,  a  difnitr  ao  fkir ! 
She  boffed  an  abas,  like  one  in  poor  ealala ; 
I  looked  at  her  afaia,  aor  did  mj  pride  abate.*' 

It  muat  not  be  omitted,  and  is,  beddes,  worthy  of 
notice,  that  those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  feir  instance 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Words- 
worth's writings,  of  an  actual  adoption,  or  true  imita- 
tion, of  the  real  and  very  hmgoage  of  low  and  natk 
life,  f^eed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  pontion  fhim  all  the  causae 
elsewhere  asdgned.  which  render  metre  the  pfoper 
form  of  poetry,  and  poetry  imperfect  and  defeclhra 
withoot  metre.  Metre,  therefbre,  having  been  con- 
nected with  poetry  moat  often  and  by  a  peculiar  fit- 
nessr  whatever  else  is  combined  with  SKfrv  nrast, 
though  it  be  not  itself  etsmfiofly  poetic,  have  never^ 
thelesB  some  property  in  common  with  poetry,  as  an 
intermedium  of  affinity,  a  aort  (if  I  may  dare  borrow 
a  well-known  phraae  fhxn  technical  chemistiy)  of 
mordaunt  between  it  and  the  superadded  metre. 
Now,  poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirms,  does 
always  imply  rASSiON,  which  word  most  be  here 
understood  in  its  most  general  sense,  as  an  exdted 
state  of  the  feelings  and  facultiea.  And  aa  every 
passion  haa  its  proper  polae,  so  will  it  likewise  have 
its  characteristic  modes  of  eiprssrion.  '  But  where 
there  exists  that  degree  of  genioa  and  talent  which 
entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  honon  of  a  poet,  the 
very  aet  of  poetic  compoeition  itadfm,  and  is  alkmed 
to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unuaual  atate  of  exdt^ 
ment,  which,  of  course,  justifies  and  demands  a  oor> 
respondent  diflerence  of  language,  as  truly,  though 
not  perhaps  in  ss  marked  a  degrse.  as  the  exdieflsent 
of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness  of  the 
description  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  DRroBN.  is 
as  much  and  aa  often  derived  fhm  the  force  and  fer- 
vor of  the  deacriber,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms,  or 

*  Altered  fh>ai  the  deaeriptioa  of  Niffht-Mare  hi  the  Be- 


alarsdat 


**  Oh  Ifeaveo !  H  waa  rriafatftil !  Now  ma  dowa  and 
Br  hideooa  ahapea  that  cannot  be  ramombered ; 
Now  aeeiof  nothiof ,  aad  iroasiaf  nothinc ; 
Bat  oohr  beina  afraid— eiifled  with  fear ! 
While  every  soodly  or  faanliar  fbrai 
Had  a  alraage  power  of  apreadinf  terror  roaad 


.*• 


N.  B.  Thoof  h  Shakapeara  haa,  for  hia  owa  aff-jasKfjriar 
purpeeae,  aaroduced  the  Niaht-JKart  with  her  owa  fbali.  ftt 
Mair  aaaaa  a  Bialar,  or  parhapa  a  Hag. 
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incidentB,  which  ooottitate  their  nibject  and  inate- 
liab.  The  wbeeb  take  fire  fiam  the  mere  rapidity 
of  their  motion.  To  what  eilent,  and  under  what 
modificatioiM,  thia  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  at* 
tempt  to  define  in  an  afler  remark  oo  Mr.  Words* 
worth's  reply  to  this  objection,  or  rather  on  his  objec- 
tion to  this  reply,  as  already  anticipated  in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  thia,  if 
not  the  same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  ad- 
duce the  high  spiritual  iiMtinct  of  the  human  being, 
impeUmg  us  to  seek  unity  by  harmonious  adjustment, 
and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that  all  the  parts 
of  an  organised  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the 
more  importatU  and  eMtentkd  parts.  This  and  the 
preceding  arguments  may  be  strengthened  by  the  re- 
flection, that  the  composition  of  a  poem  is  among  the 
imUative  arts,  and  that  imitation,  aa  opposed  to  copy- 
ing, consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the  same, 
throughout  the  radically  DirPUKNT,  or  of  the  diiler- 
tat  throughout  a  base  radically  the  same. 

Lastly.  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets  of 
•11  countries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opin- 
ion, {deduced  from  all  the  foregoing.)  that  in  every 
import  of  the  word  essential,  which  would  not  here 
involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  eMtential  diflerence  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet. 
the  reader's  sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the 
diflbrent  parts  ii  laken  for  granted,  rather  perhaps  too  i 
•asily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  attempted  to  win  or  com- 
pel it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my  conception, 
at  least,  the  lines  rejected,  ss  of  no  value,  do,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  fint,  difler  ss  much  and  as 
little  from  the  language  of  common  lift,  as  those 
which  he  has  printed  in  italics,  ss  possessing  genuine 
excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honombly  distin- 
guished, two  of  them  diflbr  from  prose  even  more  ' 
widely  than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow, 
in  the  potition  of  the  words : 

**  ^  iiftrtni  0ki*et  4»  tke$€  tj/u  rtquirt ; 
Mr  loself  SBffoidi  msks  no  bMrt  but  mins ; 
Jiwi  m  ■#  brttt  dU  iwtperftet  joM*  expire.** 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  xiiould  this  prove,  but 
A  truth,  of  which  no  man  ever  doubted  ?  videlicet, 
that  there  are  sentences  which  would  be  equally  in 
their  place,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Assuredly,  it 
does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof, 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages  which  would  suit 
the  one,  and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this 
sonnet  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  language  of 
men  by  the  epithet  to  morning.  (For  we  will  set 
aside,  at  present,  the  consideration  that  the  particular 
word  **  gmiling  "  is  hackneyed,  and,  (as  it  involves  a 
sort  of  personification,)  not  quite  congruous  with  the 
common  and  material  attribute  of  ahining.)  And, 
doubtless,  this  adjunction  of  epithets,  for  the  purpose 
of  additional  description,  where  no  particular  atten- 
tion is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the  thing,  would 
be  noticed  as  giving  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  conver- 
sation. Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  **  coane,  hoy»  ! 
efts  rosy  mom  eaUa  you  up,**  he  will  be  supposed  to 


have  some  song  in  his  head.  But  no 
this,  when  he  says,  *«  a  wet  mominf  ahnilnoK 
us  to  our  beds.**  This,  then,  is  either  m  defcct  ia 
poetry,  or  it  ii  not.  Whoevor  sboald  decide  in  tbi 
ajinuativet  I  would  request  him  lo  re-perasa  any  om 
poem,  of  any  confessedly  great  poet,  from  Bamm  to 
Milton,  or  from  Eschylus  to  Shakspeare,and  id  softs 
out  (in  thought  I  mean)  every  instance  of  this  bad. 
If  the  number  of  these  lancied  erasures  did  nstito^ 
lie  him,  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  wvk  » 
proved  by  their  total  omission,  he  must  advance  r» 
sons  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  trw'tdi 
grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature; 
1  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him  as  a  man  nota 
much  proof  again$l  all  authority,  as  dead  to  iL  Tht 
second  line, 

*'  And  reddening  Phoboa  lifli  kkfoldsa  fire  ;'* 
has  indeed  almost  as  many  fonlts  as  worda.  Bat  da 
it  is  a  bad  line,  not  because  the  language  is  dislind 
from  that  of  prose,  but  because  it  conveys  ineoapfr 
oiis  images ;  because  it  confounds  the  caivs  sad  As 
effect,  the  real  thing  with  the  penoni6ed  rtpntat^ 
live  of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  difiiB  bm 
the  Isnguage  of  good  sbksb!  That  the  ** 
is  hackneyed,  and  a  school-boy  image,  is  an< 
fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which  the 
wrote,  aiMl  not  deduced  from  the  natara  sf  Ai 
thing.  That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded 
is  an  objection  more  deeply  grounded.  Yet 
the  torch  of  ancient  learning  waa  re-kindled,  • 
cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poeii,  est 
oflf  by  Christianity  from  all  aecrtdiled  mafhinsiyi 
and  deprived  of  all  acknowledged  gnardiana  and  wftt 
bob  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  were  natoiil^ 
ifuluoed  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language,  thoae  fakolsB 
personages,  those  forms  of  the  supematnml  in  mUt^* 
which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  ikf 
poems  of  their  great  masteis.  Nay,  even  at  this  dqr. 
what  scholar  of  genial  taste  will  not  so  ftrsymp^ 
thise  with  them,  ss  to  read  with  pleasure  in  f^ 
TRARCU,  Chaucer,  or  8pe.hser,  what  he  weoM 
perhaps  condemn  as  puerile  in  a  roodera  poetf 

I  remember  no  poet  whoee  writings  would  mft* 
Her  stand  the  test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theoiy,  thss 
Spenser.  Yet  will  Mr.  Wordsworth  say.  that  ihs 
style  of  the  following  stanzas  is  either  niMiistiagoidh 
ed  from  prune,  and  the  Isnguage  of  ordinary  lifesr. 
that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanaaa  are  Wefi  in  ihi 
("aery  Queen  ? 

"  Rj  this  the  northern  wuvm^t  had  set 
11m  eevenridd  leme  behind  Uie  etendfnet  stana. 
That  wu  in  orean  wavee  yet  nevnr  wet. 
But  firm  ie  fixl  and  eendeth  lieht  rroan  Ikrrs 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  vanderint  aicw 
And  cheerful  chantieleer  with  hie  note  ehrill 
Had  warned  onoe  that  Phoriiea*!  fiary  esiffs 
In  haite  was  climbinit  ap  the  asaiera  bill, 
FuU  envious  that  nitbt  so  lone  hta  ro<«i  did  tB.*' 


*But  etin  more  by  the  meehanieal  syeteia  oTpbilosipkv 
which  hae  necdlssily  infected  our  theolocieal  opirtsai;  ssi 
teachinf  as  to  cuneider  the  world  in  its  rekuioo  lo  God,  SB  tf 
a  buildinf  to  its  mason,  leavw  the  idea  of  oouhbisbhsi  S 
nsn  absusct  aotioo  is  the  state-raoM  of  oar 
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kwl'd  ha  (ta'riic  buK  ilmifk  i 


athma, 


Yu  It 


and  »mi«bl«  wriwr,  Ron  tba  fiv- 
of  bla  dictioa  to  ha  bwbb  in 
i»  UlioriljF  oT  hk  ampomtiam,  dm  snlf  dram  AiS 
valiubls  ud  inuraning  on  odw  uoninta,  bal  will- 
■ngty  admit,  that  than  an  to  ba  Emnd  ihroughvut  hit 

Mr 


_  .  .     .    .     '  pwnii,  and  eapMiallT  In  hii  FinHlit,  and  in  h: 


HdaNH)   dinel  tbe   nadir'a 

"«yl.rf,««r    H.wUlDOtMp.;™:™™'""™/™'''^"""''--^ 
■ay  >niDd  .ucfa  van..    ^  "  *»'peci«.of  d.edon,  my  heMMi  in  LiM-f 


oftint 

gmaid  Btjmmm  u 

&.    A  nue,  and  almoM  laulllMi  at- 

ibr  olbar  baanlica,  ■>  fcr  in 


afabl*  of  havLog  in  my  m 


h  aiadninn  it  would  indaad  ba  a  &ir  ud 
.  that  tliaaa  Jinai  an  not  bwl,  bMaoa  thay 
rMc;  bal  bMstua  thaj  an  amply  oT  all 
1  beling.  aod  that  it  vara  an  idls  atmnpt 


Dnnulic  SpedmsB.  Ac  ■  wnt  of  varion*  in 
Ihim  the  naiare  of  Ibc  nlaetion  Ibamariiaa,  ^ 
fmm  tha  jityt  of  Shakipaaiv'a  rooiamponriaij  and 
deriving  a  high  addiiionat  valM  fram  tha  notai^ 
which  an  fall  of  juM  and  original  enticing  •i|Vi»' 
ed  wiib  all  tha  f^hnei*  of  originality. 

Among  the  poHbla  aaiicti  of  pnetical  ■dbovMa 

to  a  [iiaory.  that  aitna  to  tctnh/jr  the  uyla  of  poa 

«.  (iflt  *        -      ■      ■ 


yet  naanr  Maemblan 


I  iTaragt  MyU  of  nM 
of  faal  lift.)  wa  mlfbl 
anliri|iate  tha  f>llowing,  at  not  Iha  leait  tikdy  to  oe- 
cur.  It  will  happan,  aa  I  ha>e  indead  tofim  ob- 
•erred,  that  the  metre  itwlf,  tha  inla  admowla^ad 
dilbrcnce,  will  oreaikiiially  beoiine  toeir*  to  Iha  aya 
of  prutaumt,  and  that  tbay  da- 

of  a  potm,  anil  at  length  te 

'  .  conceded,  whan  a  number  of  rorceariTe  lion  Ma  ba 
delicate  ear.  u 


Ofiriata  place  in  ptnae.  bat  an  not  luitaUi 

tcompoMUon.  Thc-Civil Wan"orDaniel. 

imctite,  and  eien   inlenating  wortj  but    lw^T^'.!!l"!_r_  i,._i„ 

Hlowing  atamat.  (and  So.  Ih.  hm>d^  ■  "^*  "■  *'"*'  *  "  """^ 

which  aboiiDd.  I  might  piobaUy  baTe 

art  lar  outa  ttriking  0 


by  limply  tranachbing  tbam  m  pnaa;  whea. 
If  Uw  poMD  be  In  blank  Tena,  Ibia  can  ba  adaeMd 
wltboal  any  allenllon.  r*  at  meet  by  mafaly  i  mill  ling 
one  or  two  worda  lo  Ihrir  pmpar  placai,  Ihn  whiik 
they  bad  hsen  irantplantad*  far  do  ■aiglwHa  cann 


.kHnahntai 


laudad  apiiDit.     lM>e* 


k>r.  I  emu  mtlKI  M  loa  )i- 
r  r.w  «  f  n  IkM  la  Tit  »■- 


-"Jina,  ooinUM  » 
•Ik  Uht  bid  III  piirDOMi 
ID  Uhi  bg  woiU  xtl  Tot  I 


I  Baanf*  whoi  ■■■  dhd  idhm  h  ib  ina  panuoa  «f  lac  wna 
be  oantaaded.  on  the  one  ade,  Oial  tbiaa  I  ""^  ■*•"  " '"  ""mw^  *»  imitinQ  !■  iha  artaiaal  batat 

"""'■"i-^  o,,««..««,.,i..ls,*j:s^-'Sr!.."tr'--r3'tj; 

■M  imeaic  and  lir  lial  raaton  ODpoatic  1 1  ibai«b  gut  ■■)  ■«■■•  Bwlah,  ibtr  u  hh  tb*  ehi^ 


I  wvU-maritad  epithM  ia  tbdc^'Aa  "waB- 1  tbaraTea 
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OT  RMOO,  bat  that  of  the  author*!  ooovenieDce ;  bat 
if  it  be  in  rh3niie,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the  final 
word  of  each  line  for  tome  other  of  the  Mme  mean- 
ing, equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic 

The  answer  or  ol^ection  in  the  preface  to  the  an* 
tidpated  remark.  **  that  metre  pavea  the  way  to  other 
diitinctiona,"  it  oonlained  in  the  following  wordu: 
"The  distinction  of  rhyme  and  metre  it  voluntary 
and  uniibrm.  and  not  like  that  produced  by  (what  it 
ealled)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  tutyect  to  infinite 
capricet.  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.  In  the  one  cate,  the  reader  it  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  poet  retpecting  what  imagery  or  diction 
he  may  choote  to  connect  with  the  painon."  But  it 
thit  a  poet^  of  whom  a  poet  it  tpeaking  ?  No,  turely ! 
rather  of  a  fool  or  madman ;  or,  at  best,  of  a  vain  or 
ignorant  phantatt!  And  might  not  braant  to  wild 
uid  to  deficient  make  juat  the  tame  havoc  with 
rhjrmet  and  metret,  at  they  are  tuppoted  to  efllect 
with  modet  and  figurea  of  tpeech?  How  it  the 
leader  at  the  aiercy  of  tuch  men  f  If  he  continue  to 
read  their  nontente,  it  it  not  hit  own  fault?  The 
ultimate  end  of  criticiam  it  much  m<»e  to  ettablith 
the  principlet  of  writing,  than  to  fumith  rulet  how  to 
paw  judgment  on  what  hat  been  written  by  othen ; 
if  indeed  it  were  poaiible  that  the  two  could  be 
separated.  But  if  it  be  atked,  by  what  principlet  the 
poet  it  to  regulate  hit  own  ttyle,  if  he  do  not  adhere 
clotely  to  the  tort  and  order  of  wordt  which  he  heart 
in  the  market,  wake,  high-road,  or  plough-field  t  I 
reply:  by  principlet,  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  poet,  but  a 
silly  or  preaumptuout  uturper  of  the  name !  By  the 
principlet  of  grammar,  logic,  ptychology !  In  one 
word,  by  tuch  a  knowledge  of  the  &ctt.  material  and 
spiritual,  that  mott  appertain  to  hit  art,  at,  if  it  have 
been  governed  and  applied  by  good  teate,  and  ren- 
dered inttinctive  by  habit,  beoomet  the  repreaentative 
and  reward  of  our  patt  contdout  reatoningt,  intightt. 
and  conclittiont,  and  acquirea  the  name  of  tastc 
By  what  rule  that  doet  not  leave  the  reader  at  the 
poet't  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  hit  own,  it  the  latter  to 
dittinguith  between  the  language  tuitable  to  $tip- 
jire$9ed,  and  the  language  which  it  characterittic  of 
indulged,  anger?  Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that 
of  jealouty?  It  it  obtained  by  wandering  about  in 
search  of  angry  or  jealout  people  in  uncultivated 
society,  in  order  to  copy  their  vi-ordt?  Or  not  for 
radier  by  the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon 
1h»  all  in  each  of  human  nature?  By  medilationt 
rather  than  by  ob$ervation  t  And  by  the  latter  in 
cooaequence  only  of  the  former?  At  eyet,  for 
which  the  former  hat  pre-deterroined  their  field  of 
▼iaion,  and  to  whiqh,  at  to  tte  organ,  it  oommrtniratet 
a  microtoopic  power  ?  There  it  not,  I  firmly  believe, 
a  man  now  living,  who  hat  from  hit  own  inward  ex- 
perience, a  clearer  intuition  than  Mr.  Wordtworth 

poattoo,  or  in  the  oouMCtioo  by  Um  teaitire  proooon.  Men 
fai  leneral  woold  have  Mid,  **  bat  that  was  a  cirennMtBnee 
they  paid  no  attentkNi  to.  or  took  no  notice  of,"  and  the  lan- 
gnate  m,  on  the  Uieory  of  the  prefkee.  jnstified  only  by  the 
Barrator*!  beniff  the  Fleer.  Yet  if  any  ear  eemld  Miffpeet  that 
dMM  feiMeoeoe  were  ever  printed  aa  metre,  on  thoae  very 
troidi  akmt  eoald  iht  tatpfcioa  liava  btta  frooadtd. 


himtelf,  that  the  last  msniinnwl  are  ths  Ina 
of  genial  diaeriminalion.    Throagh  ths  tarns 
and  by  the  tame  creative  agency,  will  ths  potti» 
tinguith  the  degree  and  kind  of  the  sxritetst  fk 
duced  by  the  very  act  of  poetic  oompotitisn.   Aii» 
tuitively  will  he  know,  what  difiereoest  of  Mjptol 
at  once  intpirpt  and  juitifiea ;  what  intetiaiilit  i 
cnntriout  voliticm  it  natural  to  that  atate;  lai  ■ 
what  inttancet  tuch  fignret  and  cxdots  of  tpeteki^ 
generate  into  mere  creatures  of  an  arbitraiy  poipm 
cold  technical  artificea  of  ornament  or  eooMdlft 
For  even  at  truth  it  iti  o%vn  light  and  endcnetb  fr 
covering  at  once  ittelf  and  folaehood,  ao  it  it  Aa|» 
rogntive  of  poetic  geniut  to  diatingniah,  by 
instinct,  itt  proper  oApring  from  die  c1 
which  the  gnomet  of  vanity  or  the  foiriet  of 
may  have  laid  in  itt  cradle,  or  called  by  in 
Could  a  rule  be  given  from  mthoui^  P^^ 
ceote  to  be  poetry,  and  tink  into  a  medianial  ML 
It  would  be  itop^m  not  vpurdf.    The  ndn  cf  Ai 
IMAGINATION  are  themtelvet  the  very  powni  tf 
growth  and  production.    The  wordg  to  wUch  i^ 
are  dedudble  present  only  the  ootlinea  and  mmd 
appearance  of  the  fruit    A  deceptive  couniatirf 
(he  superficial  form  and  colon  may  be  elabomdl; 
but  the  marble  peach  (eeb  cold  and  heavy,  mi 
children  only  pat  it  to  their  rooatha.    We  find  istf 
ficulty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  kgifiaiii 
language  of  poetic  fervor  sel^impasaioned,  Dosirt 
apostrophe  to  the  Sun  in  the  aecood  sIbdm  tf  !■ 
**  Progress  of  the  Soul. 


»f 


'*  Thee,  eye  or  heaven !  thii  ffieat  sool 
By  thy  male  foree  ii  all  we  have,  bsfol. 
In  the  firrt  EaU  thoo  now  becton*at  to  ahias, 
8nck*at  early  balm  and  island  apieeB  there ; 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  looie-rein*d  career 
At  Tafoa.  Po,  Seine,  Tbamee,  and  Danov  dia 
And  tee  at  night  thii  weatero  world  of  auae : 
Yet  hast  thoa  not  more  oatiom  leeo,  ibaa  aha, 
Who  before  thee  one  day  berao  to  be. 
And,  thy  Trail  Uf  bt  beiof  qoeoeh'd,  ahaO  ioaff, 
Uiee!'* 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one : 

**  Creat  destiny,  the  conmiMary  of  God, 
That  beat  marked  oat  a  path  and  period 
For  ev'ry  thiot !    Who,  where  we  oflkprinc  task. 
Our  ways  and  ends  iwe'st  at  one  ioataat :  iboa 
Knot  of  all  causes !    Thou,  whose  ehancolesB  brew 
Ne'er  smiles  or  frowns !    O  vooefaeafe  thoa  to  Isek 
And  shuw  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book.**  dte. 

As  little  difl'iculty  do  we  find  in  ezdudiiig  fi 
the  honors  uf  unaffected  warmth  and  elevalioB 
madness  prepense  of  Pteudo-poesy.  or  the 
hyeteric  of  weakneta  over-exerting  itself,  whidil 
on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and  ifi^ 
trophes  to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  ths  0dm  H 
Jealousy,  to  Hope,  to  Oblivion,  ai|d  tfie  like  in  M» 
ley's  collection,  and  the  magazines  of  dmtd^, 
seldom  foil  to  remind  me  of  an  Oxford  copy  of 
on  the  two  Suttons,  commencing  with 

'*  heeulmtien.  heavenly  maid !  dsseeai 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of 
talents,  and  even  poeU  of  tnie,  though  not  of  i 
rate  genius,  have,  from  a  miataken  theory, 
both  themselves  snd  othen  in  ths  oppoais 


IM 
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n? 


■d,  to  a  camptBf  of  lemible  and  w«U-«dii- 
■nen,  the  introductoiy  pefiod  of  Cowley's 
o  hit  **  Pmdttrie  OdeM,  written  m  imla^Hom 
Ututdmamnero/tkeOdesqfPiMdar."  ««If 
wifry)  a  roan  rikould  andertake  to  tnunlate 
Krord  for  word,  it  would  be  thought  that  one 
had  tramlated  another;  m  may  appear, 
^  that  nndentandt  not  the  original,  reads  the 
mductionof  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which 
leeme  more  raving.**  I  then  proceeded  with 
free  version  of  the  second  Oljrmpic,  composed 
tiaritable  purpose  of  ratiomaUxing  the  Tbeban 


of  sll  barmooioiM  thinn, 
(  word*  nnA  tpeakinf  ilriiin, 
kid,  what  haro.  wUt  ihoa  Mas  1 
lapiqr  msa  to  equal  tlofiai  bring  1 
!)effiB  thf  noble  ehoiee, 
the  hilb  arooad  reflect  the  image  of  thy  roies. 
ae  to  Jove  beloag, 
d  Piea  daim  thy  aong. 
r  fint-frttha  of  war.  th'  Olympic  ffsmea, 
ofler'd  op  to  Jove; 
to  thy  Btrinfs  may  move ! 

what  man  to  join  with  thnte  can  worthy  pcore  1 
•riin  boldly  to  their  ncred  name* ; 
the  next  honor  cleima ; 

to  no  man  fives  pIucm; 
a  Piea*i  and  in  Virtoe'i  race ; 
tbeie.  and  he  alone, 
•  own  ewift  ferefatheie  bae  oaigooe.*' 

f  the  company  exclaimed,  with  the  full  anent 
Mit,  that  if  the  original  were  madder  than  this, 
be  incurably  mad.  I  then  trsnslated  the  ode 
B  Greek,  and,  as  neariy  as  possible,  word  for 
uid  the  impression  was,  that  in  the  general 
»nt  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connec- 
d  transitions,  and  in  the  sober  nM^jesty  of  lofty 
:  appeared  to  them  to  approach  more  neariy 
y  other  poetry  they  had  heard,  to  the  style  of 
le  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  first  strophe 
Hce  as  a  specimen : 

p-coatroUing  hymni !  (or)  ye  bymm  the  lOTereiine 

harps! 

God  T  what  Hero  T 

man  shall  we  celebrate  1 

[*isa  ie  of  Jove, 

I  Olympiad  (or  the  Olympic  games)  did  Ueffealei  es- 

4Mi. 

el  frails  of  the  spoih  of  war. 

MOO  for  the  foor- horsed  ear, 

ore  victory  to  him, 

(oves  OS  now  to  voice  ak>od ; 

Mtt,  the  Hospitable. 

iKrark  of  Agrigentum, 

owned  fether* 

lower,  even  him 

neserves  hie  native  city  erect  and  safe.** 

ire  such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only 
ir  deviation  from  the  language  of  real  life? 
i  they  by  no  other  means  to  be  precluded,  but 
rpjection  of  all  distinctions  between  prose  and 
ave  that  of  metre?  Surely,  good  sense,  and  a 
te  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  human 
irould  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such 
^  and  such  combinations  are  the  native  pro- 
(ither  of  the  fancy  nor  of  the  imagination ;  that 
enUioo  consists  in  the  excitement  of  surprise 


by  the  jnxta-poaitioo  and  appartid  reoondliatMii  of 
widely  diflerent  or  incompatible  things.  As  when* 
for  insianoe,  the  hills  are  made  to  reOect  the  imafa 
of  a  voice.  Sorely,  no  turasnal  taste  is  requisite  to 
see  cleariy,  that  this  corapolsoiy  jnxta-positioo  ia 
not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impresave  or  de* 
lightful  forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  syni> 
pathy  with  the  modifying  powers  with  which  the 
genius  of  the  poet  had  united  and  inspirited  all  the 
objects  of  his  thought;  diat  it  is  therefore  a  special 
of  ««(,  a  pore  work  of  the  aatf,  and  implies  a  leisnra 
and  self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  jn* 
compatible  with  the  steady  fervor  of  a  mind  poa- 
sessed  and  filled  with  the  grandeur  of  its  sulQect  To 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence :  When  a  poaoiv 
or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced,  which  is  evi- 
dently vicKMis  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  thfleis  from  the  style 
in  which  men  actually  convene ;  dien,  and  not  tall 
then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be  either  plausible  or 
practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either  rule,  guid- 
ance, or  precaution,  that  might  ix>t,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been 
deduced  in  the  author'a  own  mind,  from  considera- 
tions of  grammar,  kigic,  and  the  truth  and  nature  of 
things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  works,  whose 
fame  is  not  of  onb  country,  nor  of  onx  age. 


CHAPTER  XIX- 


ths  real  otoect  wUeb,  it  is  proba- 
ble, Mr.  Wordsworth  had  befbte  Urn  in  his  critiesl  prefhcs 
ElucidstioB  and  sppUcatioa  of  this. 

It  might  appear  from  some  passages  in  the  former 
part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  preface,  that  be  meant  to 
confine  his  theory  of  style,  and  the  neccarity  of  a 
close  accordance  with  the  actual  language  of  men.  to 
those  particular  sulgects  from  low  and  rustic  lifo» 
which,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  had  purposed  to 
naturalize  as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry. 
But  from  the  train  of  aigoment  that  follows ;  from 
the  reference  to  Milton ;  and  fnm  the  spirit  of  his 
critique  on  Gray*s  sonnet,  those  sentences  appear  to 
have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty  than  actual 
limitations  of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does 
this  system  appear  on  a  close  examination;  and  se 
strange  and  overwhelming  in  its  consequences,*  that 
I  cannot,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did  ever 
himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense  in  which  his 
expressions  have  been  understood  by  others,  and 

*  I  had  in  my  mind  the  striking  bat  iratranslatable  epitbrt, 
which  the  celebrated  Menddoesohn  applied  to  the  gisat 
fiiander  of  the  Critical  Philosnphy,  **  Dtr  tUtMurmelmtwiM 
KanU**  u  e.  the  alKbecnishing,  or  rather  the  all-t0-n»tkimg* 
emsknig  Kmmt.  in  the  facility  and  force  of  compound  epi- 
th<>ti,  ihn  German,  from  the  mimber  of  its  cases  and  infleetioai^ 
approaches  to  the  Greek :  that  language  so 


Blca*d  ia  the  happy  marriags  of  sweet  words. 


t» 


It  is  in  the  wofU  hsishness  of  its  soaods  sloas  thst  the 
GsnasB  nsed  ihrisk  fimn  ihs  eosipaiissa. 


COLERIDGITS  PROSE  WQBia 


whieh,  indewi,  aoooidiiif  to  all  the  oomnoa  kwi  of 
interpretAlion,  they  ■eem  to  bear.  What  then  did  ha 
maao?  I  approband,  that  in  the  dear  peioepcioo, 
noc  anacoompanied  with  disgust  or  cootempC  to  the 
faudy  afiectatioiw  oTa  style  which  pawed  loo  curreot 
with  too  many  for  poetic  diction,  (though  in  troth,  it 
had  as  little  pretensions  to  poetry  as  to  logic  or  oom- 
moo  sense,)  he  narrowed  his  view  for  the  time;  and 
foehng  a  justifiable  preference  for  the  kmguage  of 
nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  huroblevt  and 
least  ornamented  forms,  he  suflfored  himself  to  ex- 
press, in  terms  at  once  too  large  and  too  eiclusive,  his 
predilection  for  a  style  the  most  remote  possible  from 
the  folse  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
plode. It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first 
merely  comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct 
partialis*  But  the  real  ol^ect  which  he  had  in  view 
was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of  excellence  which  had 
been  long  before  most  happily  characterised  by  the 
judicious  and  amiable  GAavs,  whose  works  are  so 
justly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Genaans,  in  his 
remarks  on  Guxxet,  (see  Samrolung  £iniger  Ab- 
handlunged  von  Christian  Garve)  from  which  the 
foUowing  is  literally  translated.  **  The  talent  that  is 
required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhsps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or 
would  find  it  in  his  power  to  acquire:  the  talent  to 
seek  only  the  apt  expression  of  the  thought,  and  ]ret 
to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the  rhyme  and  the 
metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever  any 
one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  con* 
tributed  more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression 
which  his  iables  made  on  their  first  publication,  or 
conduces  more  to  their  continued  popularity.  It  was 
a  strange  and  curious  phenomenon,  and  such  as,  in 
Germany,  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
verses  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed,  just  as 
one  would  wish  to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attrac^ 
ive  and  interesting;  and  all  at  the  same  time  per- 
ftcdy  correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  syllables  and 
the  rhyme.  It  is  certain  that  poetry,  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence,  makes  a  for  greater  impression 
than  prose.  So  much  so.  Indeed,  that  ev«i  the  grati- 
fication which  the  very  rhymes  aflbrd,  becomes  then 
no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling  gratification.*' 

However  novel  this  phenomenon  may  have  been 
in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  yet  of  recent  existence  in  our  language. 
Spite  of  the  licentiousnesB  with  which  Spenser  occa- 
sionally compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a 
subservience  to  his  rhsrmes,  the  whole  Fairy  Queen 
is  an  almost  continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Wal- 
ler's song.  «*Go,  lovely  Rose,"  Ac.,  is  doubtless  fomi- 
liar  to  most  of  my  readers;  but  if  I  had  happened  to 
have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more,  but  far 
less  deservedly,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Virgil  tra- 
vestied, I  should  have  indulged  myself,  and,  I  think, 
have  gratified  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
serious  works,  by  selecting  some  admirable  specimens 
of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  poems  in  that  vo- 
lume, replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  im- 
age, and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the 
poetry  of  the  mildar  miaa;  and  yet  so  worded,  that 


the  rsader  seas  bo  om  imboo  either  in  the  ssi 
or  the  order  of  the  wunls,  why  be  might  noi 
said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  convei 
and  cannot  conceive  how  indeed  he  oonld  ks 
pressed  such  thoughli  otherwise,  vriiboat  has 
jury  to  his  meaning. 

But,  in  truth,  our  langaage  is,  and.  from  tl 
dawn  of  poetry,  ever  has  been,  particolariy  i 
compositions  distinguished  by  this  excellence 
final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer's  8| 
either  sounded  or  dropC  indiflerently.  We  on 
still  use  either  isfoesd  or  Mov*<f,  acoordinf 
rhyme,  or  meesure,  or  the  purpoee  of  more  or 
lemnity  may  require.  Let  the  reader,  thei 
adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet,  and  of  th 
at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable,  I 
then  venture  to  ask  what,  even  in  the  oolloqn 
guage  of  elegant  and  unafifected  woman,  (who 
peculiar  mistresses  of  **  pure  Elnglish,  and  unds 
what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingl 
unstudied,  than  the  foUowing  stanaa  lium  Ch 
Troilus  and  Crescide. 

**  And  sAer  Ibia  forth  to  the  gutm  he  weot. 
Tbnr  m  CrcMide  out  rod«  •  foil  fodo  pass: 
And  op  and  doan  there  made  be  nmnr  e  wmatt, 
Aod  to  biaweir  fuU  oA  he  nid,  Alu! 
Fro  heanis  rode  my  btmm  sad  aay  aolaa : 
A«  would  bliMfol  God  now  for  hia  joia, 
I  naif  hi  her  aeoe  agen  eoae  iato  TVaie  ! 
And  to  the  foodar  hill  I  fan  her  ceide. 
Alas !  and  there  1  took  of  her  my  Icava : 
And  yood  I  aaw  her  tu  her  fathir  ride ; 
For  sorrow  of  which  nay  hearte  ahaH  lo-cleve ; 
And  hitbir  home  I  eaaM  when  H  waa  eve ; 
Aod  bare  I  dwatt  ;  oot-eaai  from  alia  join. 
Aod  aball,  til  I  naia  aeao  bar  alta  ia  Trait. 
And  of  hinweUb  imaf  iaid  he  oAs 
To  ban  defiutid.  pale  aod  waxen  laaa 
Than  ha  waa  woota,  aod  that  om 
What  may  it  be  1    Who  can  lbs  sothe 
Why  Troilo*  hath  all  Ibia  heavinaai  1 
And  al  thia  n'  aa  hot  hia  ■ehinehoMe. 
That  he  bad  of  bioMaifa  soeb  phaalaas. 
Another  time  unaginin  be  woald  t 

That  every  triffbt,  that  peMod  bim  by  te  waf 
Had  of  him  rootbe,  and  that  Ibay  i 
1  am  rifht  aorry,  Troikii  will  die ! 
And  Ihoa  he  drova  a  daia  yol  foitb  or  twaf . 
As  ye  have  horde :  anebe  lifo  can  be  to  lade 
As  bo  that  airoTe  betwizio  bopa  aod  drada : 

For  which  bim  likid  in  bia  aong  ia  abawa 
Th*  aoeheaon  of  bii  wo  as  he  beat  miffbl. 
And  made  a  aon«e  of  wordia  bat  a  fawe. 
Somewhat  hk  woefoU  harte  for  to  lifbt, 
Aod  when  ha  waa  from  erery  mann'b  sifbt 
With  toAe  voice  he  of  hia  lady  dora. 
That  abaant  waa,  gan aing  aa  ye  nnay  bear: 
«         «  a  «  «         a        • 

Thip  aong  when  he  tbns  aoocin  bad,  ftaB 
He  fell  again  into  hie  lighia  oMe : 
And  arary  night,  aa  waa  hia  wont*  to  deos. 
Ha  itude  the  bright  flBOOoa  to  behoUe, 
And  all  bia  forrowe  lo  the  moona  he  tolda. 
And  aaid :  1  wia,  when  thou  art  hornid  news, 
I  ahall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  tiawa!** 

Another  exquisite  roaster  of  this  species  of 
where  the  scholar  and  the  poet  suppliea  the  ai 
but  the  perfect  well-bred  gentleman  the  vqm 
and  the  arrangement,  is  George  Herbeit    Af 


sella. 
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>f  the  rabiact,  and  the  too  frequent  quaint. 

thought!,  hia  **  Temple,  or  Sacred  Fbenn 
i  Ejaculationa,^  are  comparatively  bat  lit- 
I  afaail  extract  two  poema.  The  fint  »  a 
lally  admirahle  for  the  weight,  namber, 
ion  of  the  thoughti,  and  for  the  aimple  dig- 

language.  (Unless,  indeed,  a  foatidioaa 
[  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.) 
I  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have 
only  for  the  present  purpose,  but,  likewise, 
I  example  and  illustration  of  an  aasertion 
I  a  former  page  of  these  sketches :  namely, 
iracteristic  fault  of  our  elder  poets  is  the 
that  which  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
it  vern/lers ;  the  one  conveying  the  most 
oughts  in  the  roost  correct  and  natural  lan- 

•  other  in  the  most  fantastic  language  oon- 
roost  trivial  thoughts.  The  latter  is  a  rid- 
a;  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts.  The 
s  me  of  an  odd  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

SONNET  DC. 

n  men.  so  I  mftelf  do  mote, 
I  ihw  aort  I  wrest  invention  to ; 
lif  these  eiJdw  metapkars  I  we, 
f  the  path  the  f  reeter  pert  do  go  1 
■Molve  70U  :  /  OOT  lunmtic ! 

r  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  the  "  Stn- 
'  the  Shadow  qfthe  Temple^**  a  connected 
lems  in  imitation  of  Herbert's  '^Texpli,'* 
»  editions  annexed  to  it 

•  bow  nsy  niod 

b  grsTeU'd! 

Not  a  thooffhl, 
hat  I  can  find. 
Bat's  rmveU'd 

All  to  nooffht ! 
hort  ends  of  threds, 
Aad  narrow  ahredi 

Of  lists; 
Knot's  snarled  ruib, 

Looee  broken  tufts 
Of  twists; 
n  meditation's  racged  clothing, 
>and  and  woven,  shape  a  aoie  for  aotbiag : 
I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
low  to  onthink  that  thought  again ! 

tely  after  these  burlesque  paasagea,  I  can- 
1  to  the  extracti  promised,  without  chang- 
icrous  tone  of  feeling  by  the  interposition 
>  following  stanzas  of  Herbert's : 

VIRTint. 

iC  day,  so  eool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky : 
dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 
For  Ibon  must  dye ! 

It  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brava 
the  rash  gaaer  wipe  his  eye: 
root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 
And  thou  must  dye! 

It  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
isC,  where  sweets  compacted  lie: 
music  shows  ye  have  your  closes^ 
And  all  must  dye ! 

THE  B0801f-§IN. 

A  Sennet,  by  Qtorge  Herbert 
what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  rouad  1 
It  ssasoQ  us ;  then  seboolBMHen 
Dd 


Deliver  as  to  laws;  thsy  ssad  as  I 

To  rules  of  raasoo,  holy  mssseagera. 
Pulpits  and  Bondayt,  sorrow  dogging  an, 

AflKetioos  aortcd,  aagaish  of  all  stasa. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  eatch  os  ia. 
Btbks  laid  open,  miUkmn  of  surprises; 
BMnogs  before  hand,  lies  of  gratefulneai. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  oor  ean : 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  oor  1 
Angels  and  graoe,  etamal  hopes  and  feats ! 

Yet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  anay. 

One  cunning  bM9wt-nn  bk>ws  quite  away. 

LOTS  UmUfOWN. 

Dear  friead.  sit  down,  the  ule  is  loaf  aad  radi 
And  in  my  (kintings,  X  prssuoie,  your  love 
Will  more  comply  than  help.    A  Lord  I  had. 
And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  OMf 
I  hokl  for  two  lives,  and  both  Hves  ia  ma. 
To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fhiit  000  day 
And  in  the  middle  placed  my  ksert.    But  ha 

(I  sigh  to  aay) 
Lookt  on  a  servant  who  did  know  his  eye. 
Better  than  you  knew  me,  or  (whkh  is  oos) 
Than  1  myself.   The  servant  instantly. 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seiz'd  on  my  Asari  alone. 
And  threw  it  in  a  foot,  wherein  did  foil 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  ftom  the  aide 
Of  a  great  rock :  I  wdl  remember  alU 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  aad  dy*d. 
And  washt.  and  wrung  !  the  very  ringing  yet 
Enforeeth  tears.    Ttmr  kntrt  W9  foul,  I  fmr. 
Indeed  't  is  true.   I  did  and  do  commit 
Many  a  fonlt,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear ; 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  deoy'd. 
But  you  shall  hear.   After  my  heart  was  waOt 
And  clean  aad  foir,  as  I  one  evaaUda. 

(I  sigh  ta  iaH) 
Walkt  by  myself  abroad,  1  saw  a  laiga 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thareoe 
A  boiliog  caMroB,  round  about  wboae  veria 
Was  Ik  great  letters  aet  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  show'd  the  owner.   Sol 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  1 
To  warm  his  k>va.  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  ookL 
But  as  my  heart  did  leader  it,  the  ssaa 
Who  was  to  take  it  ftom  me,  alipt  his  band. 
And  threw  my  A««r(  into  the  sodding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  yon  understand  V 
The  ttferor's  heart    Tour  kemrt  was  kttrd,  ifmr. 
Indeed 'tis  true.   I  found  a  callous  uMttar 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  then : 
But  with  a  richer  bk>od  than  scaMing  water 
I  bathed  H  often,  e'en  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  board,  whilo  many  drank  baia  wiai^ 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good. 
E'en  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.   But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 
Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  the  sUaagth 
Which  I  had  kiat,  I  hasted  to  my  bad ; 
But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  aD  these  Ikahs, 

(I  sigh  to  spaakj 
I  found  that  soma  had  stnlTd  the  bed  with  thoagkts. 
I  would  say  tkonu.  Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  my  pleasures  even  my  rest  was  goaa  1 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  beeo  there ; 
For  I  had  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  most  he  he.    Tour  Uart  was  dull,  I  f$er. 
.    Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  pomess  me ;  so  that  when  I  pray'd. 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  bahkkl. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid. 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  him.    7Vn/y,  /Wind; 
J^  ouflU  IkMT,  pour  mooter  ohowo  to  you 
Mor»fo9or  tkmu  tou  wo%  of-   Mork  tko  omit 
Tkofont  ad  onlw  what  woo  old  rouom : 
Tho  eoldrou  oupplod  wAot  woo  growu  toohmri: 
Tkotkonu 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Tht  fenser  nriueet  eooUBoed— Tha  Dsoml  ilyle*  ot  that 
fummiiiii  to  PloM  and  Poetiy*  annpUfiad  bf  marimaw 
flroai  Chaacar,  Harbwt,  ite. 

I HAYK  DO  tmt  in  declaring  my  oonviction,  diat  the 
•xoellenoe  defined  and  eiemplified  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  ia  not  the  characteriatic  excellence  of  Mr. 
Woidaworth'a  atyle ;  becauae  I  can  add  with  equal 
■Dcerity,  that  it  ia  precluded  by  higher  powen.  The 
pniae  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  Eng- 
liah,  ia  undoubtedly  hii;  nay,  laying  the  main  ero- 
phaaia  on  the  word  uniform,  I  wiU  dare  add,  that  of 
all  contemporary  poeta,  it  ia  kU  aioM.  For  in  a  leaa 
abaolute  aenae  of  the  word,  I  ahould  certainly  include 
Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and,  aa  to  all  hia  later 
writinga,  Mr.  Soothkt.  the  ezceptiona  in  their  worka 
being  ao  few  and  unimportant  But  of  the  apecific 
excellence  deacribed  in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I 
appear  to  find  more  and  more  undoubted  apedmena 
in  the  work  of  othera;  for  inatance,  among  the  minor 
poema  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Moore,  and  of  our  illiiatrioua 
Lanreate.  To  me  it  will  Rlwaya  remain  a  aingular 
and  noticeable  fiict,  that  a  theory  which  would  eatab- 
iiah  thia  Ungma  communis,  not  only  aa  the  beat,  butaa 
the  only  commendable  atyle,  ahould  have  proceeded 
from  a  poet  wboae  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shakapeare 
and  Milton,  appeara  to  me  of  all  othera  the  lAoat  tm^i- 
viiwdixed  and  characteriatic.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controvert- 
cd  paaaigea  of  Mr.  W.'a  critical  prefiioe  by  the  pur- 
poae  and  olgect  which  he  may  be  auppoaed  to  have 
intended,  rather  than  by  the  aenae  which  the  worda 
themaelrea  muat  convey,  if  they  are  taken  without 
thia  aUowanee. 

A  peraon  of  any  taate,  virbo  had  but  atudied  three 
or  four  of  Sbakapeare'a  principal  playa,  would,  with- 
out the  name  aflBuEod.  acaroely  fikil  to  recognise  aa 
Sbakapeare'a,  a  quotation  from  any  other  play,  though 
bat  of  a  few  linea.  A  nrnilar  peculiarity,  though  in 
a  leaa  degree,  attenda  Mr.  Wordaworth*a  atyle,  when- 
•▼er  he  apeaka  in  hia  own  peraon;  or  whenever, 
though  under  a  feigned  name,  it  ia  clear  that  he  him- 
self ia  atill  apeaking.  aa  in  the  different  draroatia  per- 
sons of  the  **  Rbcluse.**  Even  in  the  other  poems 
in  wUeh  he  purpoaea  to  be  moat  dramatic  there  are 
few  in  which  it  doea  not  occasionally  burst  forth. 
The  reader  might  often  addreaa  the  poet  in  his  own 
vroids  with  reference  to  the  peraona  introduced : 

'*  Itaeana.  aa  I  latraoa  tba  ballad  lina  by  line. 
Thai  bat  half  of  it  la  thaiia,  and  the  bettor  half  k  thba.*' 

Who,  having  been  previoualy  acquainted  with  any 
considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Wordaworth*a  publican 
tiona,  and  having  studied  them  with  a  full  feeling  of 
the  author's  genius,  would  not  at  once  claim  as 
Wordivrorthian,  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  f 

"Tha  ehlld  ia  fethar  of  tha  bmo,  *e.*« 


Or  in  the  •*  LoQf  Gnqrr 


••No 
Bho  dwolloa  a 
Tk€  rawtosf  lUa#CJkat 

Bcfidf  « 


t» 


Or  in  the  •*  Idle  Shepheid-boysr 

**  AloBC  tha  rivar*a  aloajr  aMiga 
Tha  aaad-larfc  ohaota  a  jefoaa  aaai ; 


The  thnMh  la  bmf  ia  tha 

And  earoli  load  aad  atroog. 

A  thooHuid  kuaba  are  oa  tha  raak. 

All  newly  bon !  both  earth  aad  iky 

Keep  jabflee.  and  more  than  aR. 

Tlraee  boys  with  their  fraea  «*mffal, 

They  BAver  hear  tha  ery. 

That  plmntive  ery  which  up  tha  hiD 

Comai  from  tha  depth  of  Dontaaa  fflL 


Need  I  mention  the  exquiaite  descriplikB  o 
Lock  in  the  ••Blind  Highland  Boy.**  Whol 
telb  a  tale  in  such  language  to  the  little  em 
fireside 


**  Yet  had  ho  many  a  mtleai 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eafle'a 
And  when  he  heard  the  torreat*B 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the 
Near  where  their  oottafa 

Bende  a  lake  their  oottaso  atood. 
Not  email  fike  onra  a  . 
But  one  or  miffaty  iiae,  and  atraafa 
That  ronch  or  anMOth  is  fiill  of 
And  Btirrinf  ia  ila  bad. 

For  to  thia  lake  by  night  and  day. 
The  great  eea-watar  finde  ila  tray 
Throof  b  k»of .  kwc  windiasa  of  tha 
And  drinki  up  all  the  pretty  lilli ; 
And  riven  large  and 

Then  horrics  baek  the  road  it 
Retame  on  errand  still  the 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  waa 
And  this  for  eTermore  will  do. 

As  long  as  earth  sliaJl  laaL 

And  with  the  eonring  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  rida. 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks ; 
And  to  the  shepherd  with  their  floeka 
Bring  take  of  distant  laada.** 

I  might  quote  almoat  the  whole  of  hii ' 
but  take  the  following  atanas : 

'*  But  as  yon  have  beTore  been  told. 
This  stripling;  sportive,  gay  aad  bald. 
And  with  bis  dancing  crest. 
Bo  beaotifnl,  throofh  savage  hmda 
Had  roam*d  about  with  vagrant 
or  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  aky, 
Bfliaht  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him.  a  youth  to  whom  waa  givaa 
So  much  of  earth,  ao  much  of  haavaa^ 
And  such  impetnona  bhwd. 

Whatever  in  thow  climee  ha  fooad 

Irregular  in  sight  or  sound. 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impube ;  seem*d  aDiad 

To  his  own  powers,  and  jostifisd 

The  workings  of  hia  haait 

Nor  leas  to  feed  volnptnooa  thoo^ 
Tha  baautaoua  forma  of  aatora 
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thnr  «wn  lanfloor  lent, 
wiinff,  which  tk&r  ttt 
lato  tfaoM  aaffie  bowan. 


Filr 
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Yet  in  fail  wont  ponoitt.  I 
Tint  ■omnHnwM  there  did  iotenreae 
Pan  hopee  f»f  high  intent. 
For  poMiOM.  Rnked  to  fbrmi  eo  Ihir 
And  etntihr.  neede  oMUt  have  their  ihnra 
or  noble  nntinMnL** 

But  fiom  Mr.  Wordifrorlh*i  more  elevated  oompo* 
looi,  which  alreadjr  ibmi  three-foarths  of  hie  works ; 
d  will;  I  truit,  comtitate  hereafter  a  itill  larger 
csportioo ; — from  theee,  whether  in  rhyme  or  blank 
■ae,  it  would  be  difiknilt,  and  alrooat  auperfltioin, 
select  ioetancei  ofa  diction  peculiarly  his  own ;  of 
■tyle  which  cannot  be  imitated  without  its  being 
enee  reoogniaed.  as  originating  in  Mr.  Words- 
Mh.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  open  on  any  one  of 
■  kftier  strains,  that  does  not  contain  examples  of 
b;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more 
BDellent,  and  most  like  the  aathor.  For  those  who 
■y  happen  to  have  been  less  fiimiliar  with  Bis 
litings,  I  will  give  three  specimens  taken  with  little 
Mce.    llie  first  from  the  lines  on  the  ''Boy  of 

ITlNAlfDKft-BllKEK,**— who 

**  Blew  sniiiMe  hootiofi  to  the  lilent  owh. 
That  they  mirht  answer  him.    And  thejr  wonld  tbout, 
Aeraaa  the  watery  Tate  and  ahoat  afaii 
With  lone  halhMW.  and  ■efeana.  awUeboea  krad 
BedooUad  and  redoubled,  eoncoon^wild 
or  airth.  aad  joennd  din.   And  when  it  ehanc'd. 
That  paoaee  of  deep  aleoee  mcMlk'd  hie  skiU. 
Tkm  MSUfiBMe  tn  tkmt  ntme/wkilt  he  hung 
LUimMMW*  a  gtntU  eJbdk  •flmM  twrprin 
Hut  emrrud  fwmUkit  hudrt  tk»  oeiee 
Cf  mommUmi  tsrrenU ;  er  mt  visibU  temt* 
WtmU  emUr  nnsieeret  hOa  hit  mi$td 
Wkh  ell  iU  ttUmM  nnafvrf ,  iu  rtcht. 
He  wM^e.  mmd  tkmt  utetrtaiu  Ammk,  rteehed 
InU  the  hottm  tf  the  etfdjf  lake.'* 

*  Mr.  Wofdworth*!  hairinf  jodieiooriy  adopted  **  eemowee 
W*  in  this  paanse  for  **  m  wiU  «eni«**  aa  it  stood  in  the 
aer  edition,  eneonragea  nae  to  baiard  a  remark,  which  1 
laialy  ahoold  sot  have  raede  in  the  works  of  a  poet  Icm 
aerely  aocnrata  ki  the  nee  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  hie  oW 
at  booor.  It  raepeete  the  propriety  of  the  word  "  $eem^* 
a  im  the  eentenee  in  which  it  la  retained.  DrpitM,  and  he 
r  in  hie  anore  eareleie  venee,  was  the  fitet.  as  ikr  ae  my 
Mtfcbee  have  dtseovered,  who  for  the  convenieace  of  riiyme 
i  tbie  word  in  the  vagoe  sense,  which  has  been  since  too 
mt,  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which  (onfertonately.  1 
ik)  ae  given  ee  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Die- 
mrj,  aad  therefore  woaM  be  taken  by  an  ineantione  reader 
ta  proper  sense.  In  Bhakspeare  and  Mikon,  the  word  is 
er  need  withoot  soom  clear  reference,  proper  or  meta- 
ffieal.  to  the  tbeatie.   Thos  Milton ; 

• 

**  Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm. 
A  sylvan  eceme ;  and  aa  the  ranks  ascend 
Bbnde  above  shade,  a  woody  Usofrs 
Of  euteliest  view." 

object  to  any  eilension  of  its  meaning,  beeanse  the  word 
Iready  more  eqtiivoeal  than  might  be  wiehed ;  inasmoeh 
ia  the  limited  use  which  I  recommend,  it  may  still  signify 
» different  things ;  namely,  the  scenery,  and  the  charaeteis 
I  actions  presented  on  ihe  stage  during  the  preeeoce  of 
tiealar  scenee.  It  can  thersTore  he  preeerved  fVom  eb- 
irtty  only  by  keeping  the  original  signifieatioa  fkB  in  the 
id.   l^httsMiHoa again; 


"  napaia  thoa  fbr  anothsr 


»« 


Hie  seeood  shall  be  that  noble  iraitatioo  of  Dny- 
toot  (if  it  was  not  rather  a  ooiDddeiice)  in  tha  *■  Jo- 
anna." 

"  When  I  bad  gased  perhaps  two  minmes*  9ses« 
Joanna,  looking  hi  my  eyae.  beheU 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  lattgh*d  ahnid. 
The  rock,  like  something  starting  fVom  a  sleep. 
Took  op  the  lady's  voice,  and  laogh'd  agaia ! 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Melm-eroM 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern !    Hammar-Mtar, 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Siher^How,  aaat  fiirtk 
A  noise  of  laughter :  southern  Lougkrigg  haaidt 
And  FietrfUU  answered  with  a  monalaia  loas. 
HdviUen  far  into  the  clear  bine  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voh» !— old  SkUiam  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet !— back  out  of  the  eloods 
From  Glearmwuara  southward  came  the  voiee: 
And  Kirketone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head  *.** 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  tha 
"  Song  at  the  feast  of  Brougham  Castle  open  tha  fa-' 
storation  of  Lord  ClifRird,  the  shepherd  to  the 
of  his  ancestors." 

"  Now  another  day  is  come 
Fitter  hopes,  and  nobler  doom : 
He  hath  tbro%vn  aside  his  crook. 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book ; 
Armmtr  rusting  m  the  halie 
On  the  hloed  eif  CUffori  eatte ; 
QnM  the  Scot,  exelaimt  tke  Unetl 
Bear  me  ta  the  heart  uf  firamce^ 
le  the  tanging  af  the  akieU— 
TeU  tkp  neme,  than  traatbUng  Jidit 
FSeU  ef  death,  where'er  tkan  he, 
Oroan  than  with  ear  vietanfl 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 
When  our  shepherd,  in  Us  power. 
Mailed  and  horsed  with  lanee  sad  tmwi. 
To  hit  ancestors  restored. 
Like  a  re-appearing  star. 
Like  a  gkiry  fh>m  afar, 
Fhret  ehaU  head  Us  JIack  ef  warT 

Alee !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know. 
That  fbr  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  fhuned. 
Who,  k»ng  compelled  in  humUe  walks  to  go. 
Was  eofkened  into  fteliog,  soothed,  aad  taaad. 
Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  mca  Us  : 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  lilb, 
71k«  eilence  that  ia  in  the  etam/  ekg, 
Tha  eleep  that  ia  amang  the  ianatp  hiila," 


The  words  themselves  in  the  foregoing  oitncii 
are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  common,  fat  the  grsaler 
part  (But  in  what  poem  are  they  not  so?  if  we  ex- 
cept a  few  mindventuroos  attempts  to  tnmslate  the 
arts  and  sciences  into  verse  f)  In  die  "  Ezeursioii,'* 
the  ntmiber  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  «wiiwmw^ 
people  call,  dictknary)  words  is  more  than  usually 
great  (And  so  most  it  needs  be,  in  proportioo  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  an  author's  oonceptxn,  and 
his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  prednon.)    But  x 


t  Which  Capland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  qoiekly  every  UU 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighbcwing  valleys  fill : 
Hetmllon  from  his  height,  it  through  the  monntaiaa  threw. 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  eonnd  Dmnkairaae  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the  Wendreee  wanf. 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  agahi,  reeoonded  H  lo  Dent  : 
That  Breadapoler,  therewith  within  her  baaka  astoaad. 
In  sailing  to  the  sea  told  it  to  Egreataumd^ 
Whose  buildings,  walks,  aad  streets,  with  eebocs  load  aad 

kmg. 
Did  migbtily  eooBMnd  oM  CMsad  Ikr  hsr  )M» « 
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art  thoM  wank  tn  Aote  flien^  eommaolj  anqibyed 
is  rial  lift  to  mpnm  the  mom  tlioaglit  or  oatwaid 
thing?  Are  thejr  the  style  UMd  in  the  ordu»iy  in- 
terooune  of  spoken  words f  No!  nor  are  the  modes 
of  connexions :  and  still  less  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tiona.  Would  any  bat  a  poet— at  leastooold  anyone 
without  being  oonscioas  that  he  had  expressed  him- 
aalf  with  noticeable  viTadty — have  described  a  bird 
singmg  krad,  by  "*  The  thruih  is  ftasy  in  the  wood  V* 
Or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of  dulnnoss 
loond  their  nisty  hals,  as  the  boys  •*  wUk  Ikeir  greem 
caremdr*  Or  have  transUued  a  beaatiful  May  day, 
into  **BaUk  mrik  ami  Ay  keepjMlmr*  Or  have 
braogfat  all  the  diflferent  marks  and  circnmetances  of 
a  sea-k>ck  beibre  the  mind,  as  the  actkms  of  a  living 
and  acting  power?  Or  have  represented  the  refleo- 
tkm  of  the  sky  in  the  water,  as  «*  That  umxitain  kea- 
wem  negitedviio  the  botomef  the  tteody  lake  f*  Even 
the  grammatieal  oonstmction  is  not  unfirequently  pe- 
culiar ;  as  **  The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high,  the 
tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well  be  dangenm»food 
§0  Am.  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,  dtc.**  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  iswa^rriiv 
(i.  a.  the  omission  of  the  connective  partide  before 
the  last  of  several  words,  or  several  sentences,  used 
grammaticaliy  as  single  words,  all  being  in  the  same 
caae.  and  governing  or  governed  by  the  same  verb) 
and  not  less  in  the  construction  of  words  by  apposi- 
tk»  (to  him  a  yotUk.)  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  that  a 
literal  adherenca  to  the  theory  of  his  preface  would 
exclude,  two-thirds  at  least,  of  the  marked  beauties 
of  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For  a  Ar  greater 
number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed,  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet;  because  the  pleasure  received 
fiom  Wordsworth's  poems  being  less  derived  either 
from  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  the  rspid  flow  of 
narration,  the  aHking  passages  form  a  larger  propor* 
lion  of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  &ir  crite- 
rion of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think 
it  such ;  but  merely  as  matter  of  iact  I  affirm,  that 
from  no  contemporary  writer  could  so  many  lines  be 
quoted,  without  reference  to  the  poem  in  which  they 
are  found,  for  their  own  independent  weight  or 
beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I 
can  bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every 
day  powers  and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the 
poems  of  others  with  more  and  more  unallayed  plea- 
sure, and  had  thought  more  highly  of  their  authors, 
as  poets;  who  ]ret  have  confessed  to  me,  that  fiom 
no  modem  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up 
anew  in  their  minds  at  difierent  tiroes,  and  as  difikr- 
ant  occasions  had  awakened  a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

RaiaariBi  oa  the  ptMint  nM»ds  of  eoDduetiag  eriUesl  joarosls. 

LoNQ  have  I  wished  to  see  a  foir  and  philosophical 
toquisition  into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a 
poeu  on  the  evadanoe  of  his  pnblishad  works;  and  a 
positive^  not  a  oonparalive,  appredatMn  of  their 


I  know  no  chum,  that  tha  waam  «fim»amt£miM 
vkiual  can  have  to  wejgfa  down  tha  spisids  rfi 
author  himself;  against  tha  probability  of  wbai| 
rental  partiality  we  ought  to  aat  that  of  hii  kni 
thought  kmger  and  mote  deeply  on  diasakioeL  1 
I  should  call  that  taivestigaliQn  &ir  and  phikiaphk 
in  which  the  critic  annonncea  and  codeaws  n 
tablish  the  principles,  which  ha  holds  for  tfas  fan 
tion  of  poetry  in  general,  with  die 
these  in  their  applicatkm  to  the  diflareni 
poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  lua  caoonaof  < 
for  praise  and  condemnation,  ha  would  pneni 
particulariae  the  most  striking  paasagas  to  vttdi 
deems  them  applicable,  foithfnlly  "««*King  tti 
quent  or  infrequent  recurrence  of  aimilar  mai 
defects,  and  as  foithfuily  distinguishii^  what  is  i 
racteristic  fiom  what  is  accidantal,  or  a  men  1 
ging  of  the  wing.  Then,  if  hia  pNauaaa  be  ail 
hii  deductions  legitimate,  and  fail  conduaoa  ji 
applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet  kiia 
may  adopt  his  jodg^nent  in  the  light  of  jodgmsnt, 
inthe  independence  of  fiee  agency.  Ifhehma 
he  presents  his  errors  in  a  definite  plaoe  and  IH| 
form, and  holds  the  torch  and  guidaa  tha  w^lsi 
detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  eatimato  at  a  higk  VI 
the  services  which  the  EDUfBuaoH  Rxvinr, 
others  formed  afterwards  on  the  same  pisn,  I 
rendered  to  society  in  the  diflTosiaa  of  knowMf 
think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinhnigh  Kai 
an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticasB;  mk 
it  has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  liiaar 
public,  and,  indeed,  of  the  reading  poblie  at  Ing 
having  originated  the  scheme  of  reviewing  ' 
books  only  which  are  suacepiible  and  d* 
argumentetive  criticism.  Not  li 
for  more  foithfully,  and,  in  general,  ftr 
executed,  is  their  plan  of  soppljring  the  vacaal  ] 
of  the  trash  of  mediocrity,  wisely  left  to  sink  inl 
livion  by  their  own  weight,  with  original  esmg 
the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  rsl%JN 
politioal ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or 
phlets  prefixed  fumish  only  the  name  and  aae 
of  the  disquisitioii.  I  do  not  arraign  the  keanm 
asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and  for  ilBa 
long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  tfaa 
imperaonation  of  the  work  then  under  trial  I 
no  quarrel  with  them  on  this  account,  ao  long  f 
personal  allusions  are  admitted,  and  no  raeoi 
ment  (for  new  trial)  of  juvenile  perlbrmancMfc 
were  published,  perhaps  forgotten,  many  yeaia  b 
the  commencement  of  the  review:  ainoa  fti 
forcing  back  of  such  works  to  pobbc  notiea  M 
tives  are  easily  assignable,  but  such  as  are  fiMi 
to  the  critic  by  his  own  personal  malignity;  or 
is  still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malignity  in  the  fit 
mere  wantoimc 


'  No  priTsts  VTodffa  tker  nsad.  no 
The  •<*«  $tetut  Is  its  owa  dsliidH ! 
All  «MMty.  all  MiTy,  thsf  diKlsisi, 
DinotMMtsd  tbierai  of  oar  good  m 
Cool,  lobsr  sraidsisci  of  tksir 


r 
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ocnmret  cwry  wucttok  raqwcting  a  pobli- 
which  the  critic,  with  the  criticiMd  work 
him,  can  umk&  good,  ii  the  critic'i  right  The 
ir  is  muthonaed  to  reply,  but  noc  to  conplain. 
Wiittier  can  any  one  pracribe  to  the  critic  how  loft 
Mr  how  hard ;  how  fneodly  or  how  bitter,  shall  be 
fta  phrases  which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression 
■f  each  reprehension  or  ridicule.  The  critic  must 
know  what  eflect  it  is  his  object  to  produce ;  and 
■vith  a  Tiew  to  this  eflect  must  he  weigh  his  words, 
aa  soon  as  the  critic  betrsys  that  he  knows  more 
hie  author  than  the  author's  publications  could 
lold  him ;  as  soon  as  from  this  more  intimate 
iwledge,  ebe  where  obtained,  he  avails  himself  of 
Ika  slightest  trait  againM  the  author,  his  censure  in- 
■iHitlj  becomes  peisonal  injury,  his  sarcasms  pemn- 
■1  inaolia.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  upon 
the  most  oontemptiUe  character  to  which  a 
creature  can  be  degraded,  that  of  a  gossip, 
r,  and  pasquillant :  but  with  this  heavy  ag- 
that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming 
of  the  World  into  the  Moseum  ;  into  the 
place,  which,  next  to  the  chapel  or  oratory, 
iM  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place  of  refuge ; 
abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  muses ;  and 
its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he 
up  the  lying  and  profone  spirit 
This  determination  of  unlicensed  penonahty,  and 
if  pufffw*  and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in 
fan  to  the  illustrious  LnsiNO,  himself  a  model  of 
apirited,  sometimes  stinging,  but  always  argu- 
liTC  and  honorable  criticism)  is  beyond  contro- 
r,  the  true  one :  and  though  I  vroukl  not  myself 
all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the 
be  excluded.  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise 
jK  Ibe  hands  of  others,  without  complaint  and  with- 
iMt  reaeutment 

Let  a  communication  be  formed  between  any  num- 
ber of  learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
and  literature ;  and  whether  the  President  and 
oommittee  be  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  if  only 
previously  lay  sside  their  individuality,  and 
themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly, 
judgment  according  to  a  constitution 
■id  code  of  laHv ;  and  if  by  grounding  this  code  on 
iM  two-fold  besis  of  universal  morals  and  philosophic 
NMOB,  independent  of  all  foreseen  ap|dication  to 
puticiilar  works  and  authon,  they  obtain  the  right 
to  epcak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body 
MTpoimte ;  they  shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes 
fiooi  me.  and  I  shall  accord  to  them  their  foir  digni- 
tii8»  though  self  esBumed,  not  less  cheerfully,  than  if 
I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's 
«ffiea,orUimtotheminthebookofpeersge.  How* 
ever  load  may  be  the  outcries  for  prevented  or  sub- 
Tscted  reputatMm,  however  numerous  and  impatient 
Ihe  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insupport- 
ihle  despotism,  I  shall  neither  foei  nor  uttor  aught 
but  to  the  defonce  and  justifkatton  of  the  critical 
^M^hine.  Shodd  any  Utersry  Quiiote  find  himself 
pmvoked  by^  its  sounds  and  regular  movements,  I 
^loold  a^nr*^*'  him  with  Sancfao  Puna,  that  it  is 
h9  giant,  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  oo  its  own 
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place,  and  its  own  hiltocfc,  never  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  attack  any  one,  and  to  none  and  from  none  either 
gives  or  ssks  assistance.  When  the  public  press  has 
poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  betvreen  its  min- 
stones,  it  grirMk  it  off;  one  man's  lack  the  same  as 
another,  and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be 
then  blowing.  All  the  two  and  thirty  winds  are 
alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole  wide  atmosphere  H 
does  not  desire  a  single  finger  breadth  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  Bat 
this  space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnati, 
beetles,  wasps,  buttorflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
ephemerals  and  insignificants,  may  flit  in  and  out  and 
between ;  may  hum,  and  buza,  and  jarr;  may  shrill 
their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horas  unchaa- 
tised  and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  a 
larger  size  and  prouder  show  must  beware  how  diay 
place  themselves  within  its  sweep.  Modi  lem  m^ 
they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails,  the  strength 
of  which  is  neither  greater  or  less  than  as  the  wind 
is,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  re- 
moTBelesi  arm  slings  aloft,  or  whiris  along  with  it 
in  the  air,  he  has  himself  alone  to  blame ;  though 
when  the  same  arm  throws  him  from  it,  it  vrill  mora 
often  double  than  break  Ihe  force  of  liis  ftlL 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent 
interference  of  national  pakty.  and  even  PBaaoif- 
AL  predilection  or  averMon ;  and  reserving  for  deeper 
feelings  those  wone  and  more  criminal  intrusionB  in- 
to the  sacrednesB  of  private  life,  which  itot  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two 
principal  objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for 
blame  and  regret  in  the  conduct  of  the  review  in 
question  are :  fint,  its  uniiuthfulness  to  its  own  an- 
nounced and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  or  immortd.  yet  of  sudi  tri- 
fling importance  even  in  point  of  rize  and  according 
to  the  critic*s  own  verdict  so  devoid  of  all  merit  ■■ 
must  excite  in  the  most  candid  mind  the  stispidon, 
either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were  at  work, 
or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-determinatiMi 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review,  by  flattering  the 
malignant  paisinns  of  human  nature.  That  I  wmf 
not  myself  become  subject  to  the  charge  which  I  am 
bringing  against  others  by  an  accusation  withoot 
prooC  1  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  Rennell's  sermoUt 
in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  aa 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through 
all  the  succeeding  volumes  the  reader  shoukl  find 
this  a  solitery  instance,  I  must  submit  to  that  painfiil 
forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a  groondless  or 
exaggemted  charge. 

The  leoond  point  of  objection  belonp  to  this  re- 
view only  in  common  with  all  other  works  of  period- 
ical criticiim ;  at  least,  it  applies  in  common  to  the 
general  system  of  all,  whatever  exception  there  may 
be  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  attachea 
to  the  Edinbui^  Review,  and  to  its  only  co-rival, 
(the  QuAaTBatr)  with  any  peculiar  force;  this  la- 
sults  from  the  superiority  of  talent  acquirement  and 
information,  which  both  have  so  imdeniably  diqilay^ 
ed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret,  though 
not  the  blame.    I  am  referring  to  the  substitatiai  of 
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MMrtton  for  •igoment;  to  the  frequency  of  arbi- 
trttiop  and  ■ometimet  petulant  verdicti,  not  Mldom 
umupported  even  by  a  tingle  quotatioo  from  the 
work  condemned,  which  might  at  leait  have  explain- 
ed the  chtic'i  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice 
of  hit  sentence.  Even  where  thia  it  not  the  caee. 
tfke  extractt  are  too  often  made,  without  reference  to 
any  general  groundt  or  rulet,  (hrni  which  the  fiiulti- 
nam  or  inadmitiibility  of  the  qualitiet  attributed, 
may  be  deduced ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  thow, 
that  the  qualitiet  are  attributable  to  the  passage  ex- 
tracted.  I  have  met  with  tuch  extractt  from  Mr. 
Wonbworth't  poems,  annexed  to  such  assertions,  as 
led  me  to  imagine  that  the  reviewer,  having  written 
hia  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
frieked  with  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate the  various  branches  of  his  preconceived  opin- 
kma.  By  what  principle  of  rational  choice  can  we 
•oppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed  (at  least  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian) 
who  gives  the  folfowing  lines,  portraying  the  fer\t>r 
of  solitary  devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  Almighty*s  works,  as  a  proof  and  ex- 
ample of  an  author*s  tendency  to  downright  ravingi 
and  absolute  udintelligibilify. 

**  O  then  what  loa]  ws*  hit.  when  oo  the  topi 
or  the  hiffb  moontaiM  bo  beheld  fhe  ean 
Ban  ap,  sod  bstho  the  world  in  Uf  ht !    He  looked — 
Ooesn  end  earth,  the  eoUd  rrame  of  earth. 
And  ocean*!  bqaid  maw,  beneath  him  lay 
la  fladoem  and  deep  joy.   The  eloads  were  toocbed. 
And  in  thdr  lilent  l^cet  did  he  read 
Unotterahle  love !  Soond  needed  none. 
Nor  any  veice  of  joy :  hi*  epiril  drank 
The  •peetacle!  ■eneation,  Mnl.  and  form. 
All  moiled  into  him.   They  ewaDowed  op 
Hie  animal  being ;  io  then  did  hs  lire. 
And  by  them  did  hs  Uve:  they  were  ha  Ufe.*' 

(JEzcarms.) 

Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his 
•dmirert,  should  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  atten- 
tkm  to  decisioDS  which  prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable 
alate  of  the  critic*s  own  taste  and  sensibility  f  On 
opening  the  Review  they  see  a  favorite  passage,  of 
the  force  and  troth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive 
oeilainty  in  their  own  inward  experience,  confirmed, 
if  oonfirmation  it  could  receive,  by  the  sjrmpathy  of 
their  most  enlightened  friends ;  some  of  whom,  per^ 
hapi,  even  in  the  worid's  opinion,  hold  a  higher 
mtellactoal  rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  pre- 
tome  to  daim.  And  this  very  passage  they,  find 
•elected  as  the  characteristic  effusion  of  a  mind 
dnerled  by  reason :  as  famishing  evidence  that  the 
writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  stnmg 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose!  No  di- 
veisity  of  taste  seems  capable  of  explaining  such  a 
eoiitiast  in  judgment 

That  I  had  owfMuCetf  the  merit  of  a  passage  or 
poem;  that  I  had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its 
excellence,  I  might  be  eanly  induced  to  believe  or 
apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the  sense  of  which  I  had 
•nalysod  and  found  oooioDant  with  all  the  best  coo- 


victiont  of  my  nnderstanding;  and  die 
diction  of  which  had  eoUeetad  ronod  tboas 
tiont  my  noblett,  at  well  as  my  moat  delighllbl  M> 
ings;  that  I  should  admit  soch  linea  to  be  mm 
nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  loo  much  for  the  most  inf» 
ous  argumentM  to  efiect  But  that  such  a  revolirtia 
of  taste  should  be  brooght  about  by  a  few  fanad  » 
sertaons,  seems  little  lest  than  nnpoatible.  On  da 
contrary,  it  would  require  an  eflbrt  of  chari^  aollP 
ditmiti  the  criticitm  with  the  aphoriam  of  Jim  ma 
man,  in  animam  malevolam  tapientia  hand  intiiB 
potest. 

What,  then,  if  this  very  critic  should  have  citi^i 
large  number  of  single  lines,  and  eren  of  long  pi» 
graphs,  which  he  himself  acknowledgea  to  poasi 
eminent  and  original  beauty?  What  if  be  himielf  Iw 
owned,  that  beautiet  at  great  are  acatleted  in  sb» 
dance  throughout  the  whole  book  T  And  yet,  thoigli 
under  thit  impreteion.  should  have  comroencsd  Mi 
critique  in  vulgar  exultation,  with  a  prophecy  mtiit 
to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  7  With  a  **  Tms  worV 
DO  !'*  What  ?  if  afler  such  acknowledgmeon,  «• 
toned  from  his  own  judgment,  he  should  pneeid 
from  chsrge  to  chaige  of  lameness,  and  raviag; 
flights  and  flatness ;  and  at  length,  conngning  the  ta- 
thor  to  the  house  of  incurables,  should  oonclode  wilh 
a  strain  of  rudest  contempt,  evidently  groonded  in 
the  distempered  state  of  his  own  moral  assncistitiaf 
Suppose,  too,  all  this  done  without  a  aingie  Icadiof 
principle  established  (mt  even  announced,  and  widaal 
any  one  attempt  at  argumentative  deductkn,  thoagk 
the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  oaoal  K^ppoetoBitf 
for  it,  by  having  previously  made  public  hit  om 
principles  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  aopported  that 
by  a  connected  train  of  reasoning ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  •elect  dw 
most  dignified  ss  well  as 


'  The  happieit,  fayeet  attitods  of 


t» 


The  reverse,  for  in  all  cases  a  reveiae  is  postibl^ii 
the  appropriate  businett  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  s 
predominant  taste  for  which,  hat  been  always  desmtd 
a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind.  Wlien  I  wm 
at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tombof  Ja> 
lius  n.,  1  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  aitiit,  a 
man  of  genius  and  great  vivacitj^  of  feeling.  As  ws 
were  gazing  on  Michael  Angelo's  Moaia,  oor  oa» 
vertation  turned  on  the  hornt  and  beard  of  diat  Ha- 
pendout  ttatue ;  of  the  necetnty  of  each  to  .sopport 
the  other;  of  the  super-human  effect  of  the  fonasr, 
and  the  necestity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  t 
harmony  and  integrity  both  to  the  image  and  the  Mr 
ing  excited  by  it.  Conceive  them  remoTed,  and  the 
statue  would  become  an-oatural,  without  being  ttftt' 
natural.  We  called  to  mind  the  honia  of  the  ring 
sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  pasiage  from  Ttykr^ 
Holy  Dsring.  That  homt  were  the  emblem  of  powtr 
and  tovereignty  among  the  Eastern  natioDB,  and  sre 
still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia ;  the  Acfaeloai  of 
the  ancient  Greekt ;  and  the  probable  ideat  and  foti* 
ingt,  that  originally  suggested  the  mixtora  of  the  ha* 
man  and  the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  whkb  Aif 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 


than  hla  ihua  of  Iha  balnd  nhicfa  ha 

tuav  Id  tfa*  Praoeh,  bad  joK  obnired  lo  nw.  "a 

I  Fnmch  oAicen  of 
e  cborch!  "Mir* 
jTMa,"  nhifnd  iha  Pnnui,  "lAcjErit  Amg  wliidi 
Item  tcamidr^  nfi  mKuie.  (/ar  U<y  leifJ  i^n  tf 


Ir  Mr.  WoRJiworlh  htrg  nl  fenh  prindptai  of 

fnliy  which  hn  ■rgumenli  ira  inufficieni  lo  Mp- 

pon.  lei  him  tru)  thaw  wba  b*Ti)  HlapiBl  hb  Mod- 

manta  be  kI  righl  by  the  confniinan  of  Ibae  ugn- 

111.  tai  by  ihe  luhniiuDoa  of  mora  jiluloaDfUial 


itaci 


n  >nd 


id  nill  III  the  due  cndil  ba  g 


■ngh' 


irhi 


npoiunce  of  the  Irulhl  wbidi  ■!• 

iheoryj  m^u.  iha  loo  eieJBMT*  al- 

Ich  had  occsngned  iu  enon.  bjr  iMipl- 

■rTj  th»a  Inilhi  beyond  their  pOfar 


Aaac  ^  a  BtooAT  awi 
gBiB  man  lackilr.  Had  be  inherited  a  punion  of 
Iha  pvat  legiaUtor'a  prapbetic  pomti,  whoae  Katue 
nvbadbaaa  ranteinpiiiing.  he  could  loucsly  have 
«neted  midi  laote  couxtideTit  with  the  reeult;  Tor 
*T«i  ae  be  bad  laid  n  it  came  to  paai. 

Ib  the  Eicinuion,  iba  poet  ba*  inttodnced  as  old 
man,  botn  in  hanble  but  ml  al^ect  eirenmlancea. 
wbD  had  eitiorad  moralhan  oeaal  adTaiHageeof  fldu- 
catioD,  bath  Aon  bookf  and  fiom  the  mora  awfol  die- 
clflaie  oTiialare.  llii  penon  ba  lUfMenu.  at  hav- 
ing (Men  dtirca  bjr  the  readoMDaw  of  farridtMIiigi. 


Now  whedieT  thi*  ba  ■  eban 
loAy  didactic  poem,  ia,  perhapiL  . 
aaoti  a  bir  luliject  br  ecatraireny ;  and  the  queation 
ia  la  be  datenouied  bj  the  ccngrnit]'  or  incongruity 
<f  BDCh  ■  ebaracMr,  wilb  what  ahaJI  ba  proved  lo  be 
Am  ■■■otial  eooMiuieati  of  poetrr.  But  rarely  Ihe 
'  g  by  aU  the  


hia  poetic  oomponiinu,  tei  ihe  eAecu  be  pcinlad  OBi, 
tat  the  imuncea  given.  But  let  it  likewiv  ba 
•hown.  how  far  [ha  inSuence  hai  acted:  nhetberdV 
funvaly,  or  only  by  ilarn ;  whether  the  nnniber  vd 
importanea  of  Ihe  poenx  and  ponagea  Ibu*  JnlacMd 
be  great  or  trifling  compaied  with  the  nnDd  pottim; 
and.  lutly.  whether  ihey  are  inwDvefi  into  Iha  lai- 
.  tun  of  hia  worio.  or  are  looae  and  lepaiable.  "Hm 
reeuli  of  iDch  d  Inal  HODid  evince,  b^md  ■  donb^ 

that  the  ntppo-i  chancteriKici  of  Mr.  Wordiwgtth'k 
!  poetiy,  whether  admired  or  nprobated ;  wbather 
Ihey  an  aimplicily  or  nmplenen  {  bithfol  adbennoa 

:  bmm  and  under  the  lew*  a^ 
are  aa  little  the  rml  tlanOat- 
iitica  of  h»  poetry  at  large,  aa  of  hia  genina  and  lb* 
conatilutioa  ofhb  mind. 

In  a  companlively  niall  number  of  poane,  b* 
eboae  to  try  an  eiperimenij  and  thia  etperimenl  «a 
will  luppoae  10  have  failed.  Yet  even  in  Iheee  p» 
ema  it  ia  impoiaibla  not  10  perceira,  that  the  natonl 
{cKfnuy  of  the  poei'i  mind  ia  U  great  otijaeM  and 
elevated  coneepliona.  Tba  poem  enlided  «  FidaUly," 


>  of  die  I 


tieaofpUroi 
aaaana,  llumgb  wtucb  hia  tracK  Bad  lain,  will 
tta  Tarying  imagaiy  ihey  brinf  with  tbam; 


iritich  the  maoMiy  of  lb<ae  yaaiiy  joumejra  muil 
bave  given  and  recalled  to  auch  a  mind — Uw  critic.  I 
mj.  wbo,  from  the  maltilnde  of  poaaUa  aModationi 
jbmld  pMi  by  all  Uuae,  in  order  lo  lii  hia  allenlion 
aicliHively  on  lAe  pin  papm.  and  itoy  tapa,  which 
■ujgil  have  been  aanng  die  mrca  of  hia  pack ;  Ihii 
critic  in  my  opinion,  eaanot  be  Ihooghl  to  pnaaa  a 


intbaFancH 


n  above  recorded. 


Or  compare  Iha  four  laal  linaa  of  the  eoKfaliog 
itai^  with  the  firraer  half: 

"  Yal  pnof  wu  pliiD.  thai  ilBce  iIh  dai 
On  >hkti  Ux  innlW  ih<a  hmi  dM, 
T1>.  diw  k>d  wauk-d  ibDallfca  ■pot, 
Otbrhiaawaiai'iiUa: 
Hn  —tirMd  Uri M nd  («( Km 
/h  h»«  •**  r*H  U>l  ten  tatlnl, 
JI.J  ttrt  at  Mrawtt  *f  fHltwt.  «ratf 
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Oui  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  heairate  in 
determining,  which  of  theae  beat  reprewnts  the  ten- 
dency and  native  cbaiacter  of  the  poet's  geniui  f  Will 
he  DOC  decide  that  the  one  was  to  written  becauae 
liw  poet  womU  to  write,  and  the  other  becauae  he 
ooald  not  ao  entirely  repreM  the  fbroe  and  grandeur 
of  hit  mind,  but  that  he  must  in  aome  part  or  other 
of  ewry  compoaition  write  otherwise?  In  short,  that 
hia  only  disease  is  the  being  out  of  his  element;  like 
the  swan,  that  having  aroused  himself  for  a  while, 
with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  soon  re- 
torna  to  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting 
•nd  sustaining  surftce.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I 
am  here  supposing  the  imagined  judge,  to  whom  I 
appeal,  to  have  already  decided  against  the  poet's  the- 
Ofy,  as  fiir  as  it  ia  difibrent  from  the  principles  of  the 
•It  generally  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  works;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give 
the  main  results  of  my  own  judgment,  after  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  yean,  and  repeated  perusals. 
And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind, 
it  ii  neceasary  to  understand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself 
with  sufficient  fulness,  to  preclude  roost  of  the  ill  ef- 
ftets  that  might  arise  from  my  pursuing  a  contrary 
•nangement  I  will  therefore  commence  with  what 
I  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his  poems  hitherto 
pablished. 

The  first  dbomcteristtc,  though  only  occaeiomd,  de- 
tect, which  I  appear  to  myself  to  find  in  those  poems 
is  the  INCONSTANCT  of  the  atyle.  Under  this  name  1 
nfer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared  transitions  from 
lines  or  aentenoea  of  peculiar  felicity,  (at  all  events 
atriking  and  original)  to  a  style,  not  only  unimpas- 
aioned  but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  often  and 
too  abruptly  to  that  style  which  I  should  place  in  the 
aecond  division  of  language,  dividing  it  into  the  three 
apecies ;  Jurtt,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  poetry ;  second, 
tbsit  which  ia  only  proper  in  prose ;  and,  third,  the 
neutral,  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works, 
such  as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Crorowell,  in  which  prose 
and  verse  are  intermixed  (not  as  in  the  Consolation 
of  Boetius  or  the  Aigenis  of  Barclay,  by  the  insertion 
of  poems  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  or  composed 
on  occasions  previously  related  in  prose,  but)  the  poet 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  satisfy  *a  cultivated  taste. 
There  is  something  unpleaaant  in  the  being  thus 
obliged  to  alternate  states  of  feeling  so  dissimilar,  and 
this  too,  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleasure  from 
which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  preparation  and 
previous  expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that 
awkwardness  is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  songs  in  our  modem  comic  operas ;  and  to  pre- 
vent which  the  judicious  Metastasio  (as  to  whose  ex- 
quisite taste  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  poetic  genius)  uni- 
formly placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the 
same  tiaie  that  he  almost  alwajrs  raises  and  impas- 
skxiB  the  style  of  the  recitative  immediately  preced- 
ing.   Evan  in  real  life,  the  difierence  is  great  and 


evident  between  wads  vwd  aa  the  miiiimf 
of  thought,  our  amoolh  markot-ooiB  of  kttBiooBiia  iriA 
the  image  and  aopencripiian  worn  out  by  wntaef, 
and  those  which  convey  pictorea,  ahhar  bwnimi 
from  one  outward  object  to  enliven  and  |iartiriilMii  " 
some  other ;  or  used  allegorical  ly.  to  body  §otk  ria 
inward  state  of  the  person  speaking ;  or  aodi  as  tit 
at  least  the  exponenH  of  his  peculiar  torn  and  «» 
sual  extent  of  fiiculty.    So  muck  ao  indeed,  Ihst  ii 
the  social  circles  of  private  life  we  often  find  a  sBnk> 
ing  uae  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general  dsm  rf 
cunvenwiioo.  and  by  the  excitement  ariaiog  fiiaia» 
centmted  attention,  produce  a  sort  of  daap  and  iol» 
ruption  lor  some  minutes  after.    But  in  the  peiani    I 
of  works  of  literary  art,  we  prepare  oofsalvas  ftrsick 
language ;  and  the  boainess  of  tlM  writer,  like  thil 
of  a  painter  whose  subject  requirea  onnaual  apkmkr 
and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  oaaml 
tints  that  what  in  a  different  style  would  be  the  ch»> 
manding  colors,  are  here  uaed  aa  tiM  aieana  of  tkst 
gentle  gradation  reqiiieite  in  order  to  produce  the  c( 
fectofaioAo2c  Where  this  ia  not  achiavad  in  a  poen, 
the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  Us  dasaik 
in  order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  whaia  this  defect 
occurs  frequently,  his  feelings  are  allemalelyslttiied 
by  anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  alanaa  eilid  for 
another  purpose  from  the  blind  Highland  Boy;  waA 
then  annex,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  inalaneaa  ofthii 
ditharwumy  in  styfe,  the  two  following : 

**  And  one,  the  rarast,  wti  a  shell. 
Which  he.  poor  child.  hmA  sUidled  well : 
The  ^mH  of  a  greea  tortle,  iMo 
And  hollow ; — f ou  nichl  sit  thevsia. 
It  WM  so  wide  and  deep.** 


"OorHifhlaDdboyeA 
The  houM  which  held  thi*  prise,  end  led 
By  choice  or  ehsnee  did  thilhur 
One  day,  when  no  one  wm  at 

And  fnuod  the  door  oahanad.*' 

Or  page  172,  vol  I. 

*'  *Tii  gone,  fbrcotten,  Istwtedo 
Mw  he»t.   Tlwre  waa  A  anils  er  two- 
I  can  lenienber  tbein,  I  eeo 
The  Mnilea  worth  all  the  world  to  bm. 
Dear  Bahy,  1  muait  lay  ihee  down : 
Thou  tronbleft  me  with  alranffe 
Bmilea  beat  thoo.  tweet  oaei  of 
I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  amn. 
For  they  confound  me :  as  itie, 
1  have  forgot  tbow  milei  of  his  !** 

Or  page  269,  vol.  I. 

**  Thou  hsA  a  nctt,  for  thy  love  and  thf  i 
And  thongh  little  troubled  with  rioCb, 
Drunken  lark  !  thou  wouM'et  be  loth 
To  be  luch  a  traveller  at  I. 

Happy,  happy  liver, 
With  a  99mI  as  stronsr  as  a  memmtmn 
P&mriitt  out  prout  to  tk*  Mmigltiw  Gissr. 
Joy  and  jollify  be  with  ut  both. 
Hearing  thee  or  elie  aome  other. 

At  merry  a  brother: 
I  on  the  earth  will  co  plodding  on 
By  myteir.  cheerfollr,  tiU  the  day  ia  dooa.** 

The  incongruity  which  I  appear  to  find  ia  Ihii 
passage,  is  that  of  the  two  noble  linee  in  Halka  wilh 
the  preceding  and  foUowing.    So  vol.  II.  page  9k 
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W  ft  paad.  ipM  tte  ftaftber  aid* 
JoM,  «  Biratt*!  qwos  I 
1  waielwd  kin,  km  eoatimung  moHanlMi ; 
To  cht  pool's  IbrthOT  naiiin  Uwo  I  draw ; 
Be  bmag  aB  cha  wkils  befim  bm  ta  fUl  vitw: 

ipart  thk  with  a  repetitioo  of  the 
iIm  next  staoB  bat  two. 


imafo, 


**  Aod  nin  as  I  draw  oeor  with  gootle  paee. 
Bemia  tlw  little  pawl  or  OMiorMh  flood. 
Mnrinnlaw  ai  a  doad  the  old  man  iiood ; 
Thai  iMaradi  aoC  tlw  loud  wiodi  ai  tbejr  eall, 
Aod  awralli  aHogoUnr,  if  it  oiova  at  all.'* 

>  lastly,  tha  Mcond  of  the  three  following  atanaa, 

spared  both  with  the  fiiat  ami  the  third. 

"  Mf  IbnBor  Uwofbli  ralnniod,  tha  foar  that  kilb, 
Aod  bopa  that  i*  onwillioff  to  be  fed ; 
CoM.  paio,  aad  labor  aad  all  flediljr  illi ; 
Aod  Bi^litf  poet*  in  their  oiiMry  dead. 
Bot  DOW,  parplaxM  by  what  the  old  man  had  mid, 
My  qoeetioo  aafarly  did  I  raoew. 
How  i*  it  that  yoa  live,  and  what  ii  it  you  do  1 

Bo  with  a  miile  did  than  his  tale  repeat ; 
And  laid  that  ffatheriog  leeches  far  dnd  wide 
Be  travelled :  stirrint  Uras  about  his  feet 
Tho  walsfs  of  the  poods  where  they  abide. 
**  Ooee  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side, 
"  But  they  have  dwindled  loot  by  shiw decay; 
"  Yet  sliH  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may.** 
While  ha  was  talkinff  thus,  the  hmely  place, 
TheoM  man's  shape,  aad  speech  all  tnmUed  ow: 
Is  my  BHod's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
Aboot  the  weary  owiors  continually. 
Wanderinff  mbonl,  ahma  and  silendy.'* 

Indeed  thia  fine  poem  ia  efpeoattycharacteriaticof 
i  author.  There  ia  scarce  a  defect  or  eicellence 
hia  whtinga  of  which  it  would  not  present  a  aped- 
XL  But  it  woold  be  nqjott  not  to  repeat  that  thia 
feet  ia  only  occaaional.  From  a  careful  reperuaal 
the  two  volamea  of  poema,  I  doubt  whether  the 
iactiooable  paaaagea  would  amoimt  in  the  whole 
3oe  hundred  linen ;  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  num- 
r  of  pagea.  In  the  ExcumsiON,  the  feeling  of  in- 
igruity  ia  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  paa- 
iQ  considered  in  itself,  bot  by  the  audden  superiority 
some  other  paaaage  forming  the  context. 
rbe  second  defect  I  could  generalixe  with  tolera- 
accuracy,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth 
I  new-coined  word.  There  is,  I  should  aay.  not 
lorn  a  maaer-offaelneu  in  certain  poems.  This 
f  be  divided  into,  jCrsf,  a  laborious  roinutenesa  and 
)Uty  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  po- 
sna,  as  they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  teeond- 
the  insertk>n  of  accidental  circumstances,  in  order 
he  full  explanation  of  his  living  characters,  their 
positions  and  actions ;  which  drcurostances  might 
necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
nt  in  real  Ufe,  where  nothing  is  taken  ibr  granted 
the  hearer,  but  appears  superfluous  in  poetry. 
mre  the  reader  is  willing  to  believe  ibr  his  own 
Le.  To  this  acddentaUty  I  object,  as  contravening 
I  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pronounces  to 
SVniatiraTov  Koi  ftXofof iKiirarov  yn4(,  the  most  in- 
■e,  weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human 
;  adding,  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic 
i  abstract  The  ibllowii^  pasaage  from  Daven- 
fm  prelatory  letter  to  Hobbs,  well  expreaaea  thia 
Ifa.     «*WhMi  I  coosidefad  tha  aclioM  which  I 


meant  to  deacribe  (those  inftiring  tha  peisooi)  I  was 
again  peraoaded  rather  to  choose  Ihoae  of  a  ftflfetr 
age,  than  the  present;  and  in  a  century  so  fitf  removed 
as  might  preserve  me  from  their  improper  exailiiiia- 
tioos,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem,  nor 
how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasuree 
of  heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable)  who  take  away 
the  liberty  of  a  poet,  and  feUer  his  feet  in  the  shac- 
kles of  an  historian.  For  why  should  a  poet  doubt 
in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  ibrtime  by  more  da* 
lightfiil  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  becanaa 
austere  historiana  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth? 
An  obligation  which  were  in  poets  as  ibolish  and  m* 
neceaaary,  aa  ia  the  bondage  of  false  martyrs,  who  lia 
in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  JBirf  by  tkit  Iwmdd 
imply,  thai  truth,  narrative  andpaM,  ii  the  idol  qfiiM' 
toriani  {who  worthip  a  dead  thing)  and  truth  operatim, 
and  by  efftete  eontirmaUy  alive,  is  the  misfreat  ofpeeig, 
who  hdth  not  her  existence  in  matUtt  but  m  reosoa." 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local 
imagery,  the  lines  in  the  Excumsioif,  p.  96»  97,  and 
96,  may  be  taken,  if  not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  m 
an  illustration  of  ray  meaning.  It  must  be  sonf 
strong  motive  (as,  for  instance,  that  the  descriplioii 
was  neosasary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale)  which 
could  induce  me  to  deacribe  in  a  number  of  vemes 
what  a  draftaman  could  preaent  to  the  eye  with  in- 
comparably greater  aatia&ction  by  half  a  doaan  alrokei 
of  hia  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  aa  many  touchea  of 
hia  bniah.  Such  deacriptiona  toooften  occarion in  the 
minda  of  a  reader,  who  ia  determined  to  undentand 
hia  author,  a  fooling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  with  which  he  would  construct  a  diagram,  lioa 
by  hue,  for  a  kmg  geometrical  propoeitioo.  It  aaona 
to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  disaected  map  ontof 
its  box.  We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  an 
other,  then  join  and  dove-tail  them;  and  when  the 
successive  acu  of  attention  have  been  otanpleCed, 
there  is  a  retrogressive  effnt  of  mind  to  behold  it  aa 
a  whole.  The  Poet  should  paint  to  the  imagiiiation» 
not  to  the  fiincy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  ex- 
emplify the  distinction  between  these  two  fiicultieii 
Mastor^pieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetio  p»i«tif^ 
abound  in  the  writings  of  Milton,  ex.  gr. 

'*  The  fiff  tree,  not  that  kind  fer  fhilt  reaown*d, 

**  Bat  such,  as  st  this  day  to  Indians  known 

"  In  Malabar  or  Decsn,  spreads  her  arma 

"  Brsoehinc  so  brosd  aiid  Ions,  that  in  the  gronod 

"  The  bunded  twifs  take  root,  and  dtmglusrs  grsm 

**  Mout  tks  moiktr-fru,  a  pil/«r*d  skeds 

**  High  over-mrektd.  and  *eksim£  walks  kttmse*  : 

"  There  ^ft  tJU  Indimm  Herdamamt  skumminM  heet, 

**  ^eltert  in  euol,  mud  Umda  kit  fostmrinw  ksrds 

**  Jit  ls«f  holt  cut  tkrmtgh  thicket  chmdc," 

MUtcn,  P.  JL  9,  INOl 

Thia  ia  creation  mther  than  painting;  or  if  paint- 
ing, yet  such,  and  with  such  oo-presenoe  of  the  whole 
picture  flashed  at  once  upon  the  eye,  as  the  aim 
paints  in  a  camera  obscura.  But  the  poet  most  like- 
wise understand  and  command  what  Baoon  calls  tha 
vestigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in 
each,  and  more  especially,  as  by  a  magical  ^ana  dsh 
plext  the  excitoment  of  vision  by  sound,  and  the  ex- 
ponents of  sound :  thus,  *'The  bchoimg  waimm  ■■> 
TWKMN,**  may  be  aLoaoat  said  to  leveraa  tha  fthla  In 
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of  the  bead  of  MemnoD,  in  the  Egyptian  [  pleasure  follow.    Bot  here  ia,  nnioitunately,  a  nd 
Such  may  be  deservedly  entitled  the  creo*    Hystenm-Proteron.    For  the  ofwimwnication  of  pl» 


■ure  it  the  introductory  meana  by  which  akoa  dM 
poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his  leadera.  Seooodlj: 
though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  Udt  ■hiiiimK 
to  be  groundlesi^  yet  how  is  die  moral  e£Eect  to  bepn>> 
duced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  knr 
profession  to  powers  which  are  teoM  likely,  and  to 
qualities  which  are  assuredly  not  store  likely,  to  be 
found  in  it  ?  The  poet,  speaking  in  hia  own  penon, 
may  at  once  delight  and  improve  na  by 


Matoe. 

Irk  foords  in  the  worid  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute 
tdherence  to  maUer^f-faci  in  character  and  inci- 
dents ;  a  biogrt^Mcal  attention  to  probability,  and  an 
anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect  Under  this 
liead,  I  shall  deliver  with  no  feigned  diffidence,  the 
tesults  of  my  beat  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  his  objec- 
tors ;  namely,  on  the  choice  of  his  characters.    1 

have  already  declared,  and,  1  trust,  justified,  my  utter  which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  !»• 
dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  critics  dom,  and  even  of  genius,  on  the  &v^on  of  fortoaa 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question,  why  did  And  having  mode  a  due  reverence  before  the  thitw 
yon  choose  such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with  equal  awe  befire 
a  rank  of  life  7  the  Poet  might,  in  my  opinion,  lairly  Epictetus  among  his  fellow-elavea — 
retort:  why,  with  the  conception  of  my  chamctor.  did 
you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicrous  associ- 
ations not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from  your 
own  sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  7  How  was  it,  in- 
deed, probable,  that  such  arguments  could  have  any 
weight  with  an  author,  whose  plan,  whose  guidmg 
principle  and  main  olgect  it  was,  to  attack  and  sub- 
due that  state  of  association,  which  leads  us  to  place 
liie  chief  value  on  those  things  in  which  man  dif- 
nEis  from  man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high 
dignities  which  belong  to  human  nature,  the  sense 
•nd  the  feeling  which  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  found 
in  all  ranks  f  The  feelings  with  which,  as  Christians, 
tve  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
would  have  us  entertain  at  aU  times  as  men,  and  as 
vaaders;  and  by  the  excitement  of  this  lofly,  yet 
phdeless  impartiality  in  poetry,  he  might  hope  to  have 
•noooraged  ita  continuance  in  real-life.  The  praise 
of  good  men  be  his!  In  real  life,  and  I  trust,  even  in 
my  imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man 
without  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  arti- 
ficial advantages.  Whether  in  the  person  of  an 
armed  baron,  a  laurel'd  bard,  &c.  or  of  an  old  pedlar 
mt  still  older  leech-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  bead 
•nd  heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even 
in  poetry  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  ever  suffered 
my  feelings  to  be  disturbed  or  offended  by  any 


"sad  naoiee 

lo  Um  plain  pfascoce  of  his  dicaity.*' 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improred,  wfan 
the  POET  Woodsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  O  msDf  are  the  poatt  that  are  sown 
Br  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  lufbsst  gifli^ 
The  vilkM  tent,  the  faenliy  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  aeooaplkhmeat  of  jrcnsb 
Not  haviof  e'er,  as  life  adraneed,  been  led 
By  eircumetance  to  take  onto  Ike  beiffkt 
The  meatnre  of  themwlves,  these  tkrom'4 
All  bat  a  seauer'd  few.  live  oat  tbeif 
Huabandinff  that  which  they  poaw 
Aod  f  0  to  the  grave  onthoocbl  of. 
Are  oflen  thoae  of  whom  the  noisj  wwld 
Hean  leaM.*' 


To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  aentimenii  in  indt 
language,  do  one's  heart  good ;  though  I,  formy  ptft 
have  iMt  the  fullest  foith  in  the  truth  of  die  ohsMm 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  instaDoea  tobt 
exceedingly  rare ;  and  should  feel  almoat  as 
an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a 
fiction,  as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake  in  a  Buef 
landscape.  When  I  think  how  many  and  how  mnch 
better  books  than  Homer,  or  even  than  HwodDlHk 
Pindar,  or  Eschylus,  could  have  read,  are  in  fhi 
power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  what 


almost  every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  wiile; 

thoughts  or  images  which  the  poet  himself  bos  not    ^^  ^^^  restless,  how  diflicultly  hidden,  the  pofP«i 
Iii^g0„(^  of  genius  are ;  and  yet  find  even  in  situalicMH  die 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  follow-  ««» favorable,  according  to  Mr.  WordsH-orth,  for  die 
ing  reasons :  Fint,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an  i  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language ;  in  situation 
immediate  olyect,  belongs  to  the  moral  philosopher,  I  which  ensure  familiarity  with  the  grandeat  objectoof 
and  would  be  puiaued,  not  only  more  appropriately,  j  the  imagination ;  but  on«  Burns  among  the  sbepheidi 
but  in  my  opinion,  with  far  greater  probability  of  sue- ;  ©^  Scotland,  w»d^not  a  single  poet  of  hombla  1^ 
ceas.  in  sermons  or  moral  eaaays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  funda- 
mental distinction,  not  only  between  a  poem  and 
proee,  but  even  between  philosophy  luid  works  of 
fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  tnUh  for  its  immediate 
object,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now,  till  the  blessed  time 
ahall  come,  when  truth  itself  shall  be  pleasure,  and 
both  shall  be  so  united  as  to  be  distinguishable  in 

words  only,  not  in  feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's    are  widely  diflerent  from  those  with  which  I 
office  to  proceed  upon  that  stato  of  association  which    read  a  poem,  where  the  author,  having 
•etnally  exists  as  general,  instead  of  attempting  first    the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  phikMopher  in  the  Ml 
tomoAeit  vpkat  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the  J  of  hia  nairatioo,  had  chosen  to  make  him  a 
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among  those  of  English  lakes  and  mountaina;  I 
dude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  only  a  veiy  delieilt 
but  a  very  rare  plant 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with 


**  I  think  of  Ckattertcm.  the  snarvelloaB  bof , 
The  aleepleas  aoul,  that  perish'd  in  his  pride : 
Of  Burns,  that  walk'd  in  flory  and  in  joy 
Behind  hia  plough  upon  the  moanlain-aide**— 
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■nd  then,  in  older  to  remove  all  doabia  on 
:t.  bad  itwaUed  an  account  of  hit  birth,  p»> 
nd  edocation,  with  all  the  strange  and  fix- 
^identi  which  had  concurred  in  making  him 
«t,  philoaopher,  and  sweep !  Nothing  but 
can  justify  this.  If  it  be  admissible  even 
!,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe's, 
meant  to  peas  for  histories,  not  in  the  man- 
elding*s ;  in  the  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
ick,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones,  or  even  a  Joseph 
Much  less,  then,  can  it  be  legitimately 
I  in  a  poem^  the  characters  of  which,  amid 
;est  individualization,  must  still  remain  re- 
ve.  The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this  point, 
Jed  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the 
tnd.  They  are  not  more  peremptory  than 
prudent.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  deviation 
perplexes  the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the 
ices  which  are  feigned,  in  order  to  make 
lents  less  improbable,  divide  and  disquiet 
ather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all 
;he  fiction  wiU  appeor,  and,  unfortunately, 
iioif«,  but  as  fahe.  The  reader  not  only 
the  sentiments  and  language  arc  the  poet's 
his  own  too,  in  his  artificial  character  aa 
,  by  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
xmtrary,  he  is  not  even  suffered  to  forgti 
fStcX  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  epic 
1  the  table  and  the  characters  are  derived 
3Cure  history,  as  in  the  Masiah  of  Klop- 
1  Cfiniberland*$  Calvary ;  and  not  merely 
by  it,  as  in  the  Pftradise  Lost  of  Milton. 
loth  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  that 
ith  which  simply  permits  the  images  pre- 
work  by  their  own  force,  without  either 
affirmation  of  their  real  existence  by  the 
is  rendered  impossible  by  their  immediate 
X)d  to  words  and  &ci8  of  known  and  ab- 
h.  A  faith  which  transcends  even  historic 
■t  absolutely  put  out  this  mere  poetic  Ana> 
kith,  as  the  summer  sun  is  said  to  extin- 
houaehold  fires  when  it  shines  full  upon 
bat  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to 
;  fiction,  is  repelled  os  revolting  falsehood, 
produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn 
le  reader,  is  in  a  less  degree  brought  about, 
ancea  to  which  I  have  been  objecting,  by 
1  attempts  of  the  author  to  make  him  be- 
all  the  foregoing,  the. seeming  usele«nesi 
e  project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which 
irive  support.  Is  there  one  word,  for  in- 
ributed  to  the  pedlar  in  the  Excursion, 
itic  of  a  pedlar  f  One  sentiment  that  might 
:^usibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  pre* 
■nation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and 
old  man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which 
ge  of  learning  and  refinement  are  natural, 
expected  ?  Need  the  rank  have  been  at 
Jarized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
I  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ? 
thie  contrary,  this  informatkxi  renders  the 
guagSf  ftelingi,  sentiments,  and  infonn*- 


tion,  a  riddle  which  most  itself  be  solved  by  episodet 
of  anecdote  r  Finally,  when  this,  and  this  ak»M, 
conld  have  induced  a  genohie  poet  to  inweave  in  a 
poem  of  the  lofliest  style,  and  on  subjects  theioftiest 
and  of  most  universal  interest,  such  ninnte  mat* 
ters  of  fact,  (not  unlike  thoae  fbrniahcd  for  the  obitu- 
ary of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  ohKon 
ornament  </  tociety  lately  deceased  in  some  obKora 
town,)  as, 

'*  AsMOff  the  hills  of  Atbol  be  was  bote. 
Thers,  oo  s  anall  berediuir  htm. 
An  ooprodoclivs  slip  of  rof  ted  groood. 
His  fkther  dwelt,  sod  died,  in  poverty ; 
While  he,  whose  lowljr  fortooe  I  retrsee. 
The  yonoffest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  s  babe, 
A  little  ooe — uneooecioue  of  their  Ices. 
But  ere  he  bad  ootfrotrn  Us  iofliot  days. 
Hit  widowM  mother,  for  s  seeood  nwie. 
Espoused  the  teaeher  of  the  ViOste  School ; 
Who  OB  her  oflbpring  seslossly  bsstewsd 
Need(\il  iutroetioo.'* 

"  FrooB  hie  sixth  yeer,  the  boy  of  whooi  1  vsak» 
In  rammer,  tended  cattle  on  the  bilk ; 
Boi  tbrooffb  the  tnelemeot  and  the  periloas  days 
Of  lonf-cootinoioff  wiater,  be  repshed 
To  his  step-father*i  school**- 


For  all  the  admirable  passages  interpoaed  in  this 
narration  might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been 
far  more  appropriately,  and  with  for  greater  veri- 
similitude, told  of  a  poet  in  the  character  of  a  poet ; 
and  without  incurring  another  defect  which  I  shall 
now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which 
will  have  been  here  antiqipated. 

Third:  an  imdue  predilection  for  the  dramatie 
form  in  certain  poems,  from  which  one  or  other  of 
two  evils  results.  Either  the  thougbtainid  diction  mm 
dififerent  firom  that  of  the  poet,  and  then  there  ariaei 
an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and 
indistinguishable,  and  then  it  ]n«sents  a  species  of 
ventriloquism,  where  two  are  represented  as  talking, 
while,  in  truth,  one  man  only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected 
with  the  former;  but  yet  are  ^ch  as  arise  likewiae 
from  an  intensity  of  feeling  disproportionate  to  mtek 
knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  described,  as  can' 
be  fairiy  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of  the 
roost  cultivated  classes;  and  with  which,  therefore, 
few  only,  and  those  few  porticulariy  circumstanced, 
can  be  supposed  to  sympathise.  In  this  class  I  com- 
prise occasional  prolixity,  repetition,  and  an  eddying 
instead  of  progresskxi  of  thought  As  instances,  see 
pages  27, 2d,  and  68,  of  the  Poems,  Vol.  I.,  and  th« 
first  eighty  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Excursioii. 

Fiflh,  Slid  last :  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for 
the  subject.  This  is  ap  approzjmation  to  what  might 
be  called  mental  bombast,  as  distinguished  fiom  ver- 
bal ;  for,  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  disproportioQ  of 
the  expresskxis  to  the  thoughts,  so,  in  this,  there  is  a 
disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  oc- 
casion. This,  by-the-by,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but 
a  man  of  genius  is  capable.  It  is  the  awkwardneas 
and  strength  of  Herculea,  with  the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  foct,  that  bright  colors  in  motion 
both  make  and  leave  the  strongest  impreasiona  oo  tha 
eye.    Nothing  is  mora  Ukiil7,%QK^i3EMBEi^QnaL% 
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image,  or  visiud  ■pectrum,  thui  originated,  may  be- 
come the  link  of  aaociation  in  recalling  the  feelinga 
and  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  im- 
But,  if  we  describe  thii  in  such  linea  as 


**  Tlwf  fluh  opoa  that  inward  9j% 
Whkih  ii  Uw  blia  of  Mhtiide  !'* 

in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retro- 
spection, when  the  images  and  virtuous  actiom  of  a 
whole  well-spent  life,  pass  before  that  conscience 
which  is,  indeed,  the  imoard  eye ;  which  is.  indeed, 
the  "bliM  of  BolUudef"  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink 
most  abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as 
in  m  medley  from  this  couplet  to— 


And  then  my  heart  whh  plesMre  flUs, 

And  dancas  with  the  UgtdiU: '  Vol.  i.  p. 


The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  II.,  page  12, 
where  the  poet,  having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of 
pleasure,  meets,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  knot 
of  gyptiea,  who  had  pitched  their  blanket  tents  and 
straw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asses,  in 
some  6eld  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
on  his  return,  our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same 
place.    **  Twelve  hours,*'  says  he, 

*'  TweH«  hooiB,  iweke  boantaoui  hoon,  an  gone  while  I 
Hava  been  a  traveller  under  open  iky. 
Much  witneMinc  of  ehanfe  and  cheer, 
Yat  as  I  Mil  find  then  here!" 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the 
poor  tawny  wanderers  might  probably  have  been 
tramping,  for  weeks  together,  through  road,  lane, 
over  moor  and  mountain,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking 
the  obvious  truth,  that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as 
necessary  for  them  as  a  walk  of  the  same  continuance 
was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  more  fortunate 
poet;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather 
above  than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied 
to  the  immense  empire  of  China,  improgressive  for 
thirty  centuries: 

*'  The  weary  Sun  betook  himedf  to  mt. 
Then  iafued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 
Outehinins.  like  a  Tbible  God. 
The  f  loriooe  path  in  which  he  trod  ! 
And  now  aceendtnir,  aAer  one  dark  hoar. 
And  one  night*!  dtminolioo  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mishty  Mevnl  thh  way 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them— but  they 
Regard  not  her— Oh.  belter  wrong  and  itrifa. 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil,  than  each  life ! 
The  silent  Ncavemt  have  goimts  on : 
The  Start  have  tasks— but  tkaee  have  none  !*' 

The  last  instance  of  this  defect,  (for  I  know  no 
other  than  these  already  cited.)  is  from  the  Ode,  page 
351,  Vol.  II.,  where,  speaking  of  a  child,  *'a  six  year's 
darling  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he  thus  addresses  him : 


Whieh  we  sie  toilieg  sB  ear  1 

Thou,  over  when  thy  iasMitslity 

Broods  ttke  the  day,  a  martar  o*sr  the  slsvt ; 

A  prswBcii  that  is  not  to  hs  pal  by  !** 


'  Thou  best  phikwopher.  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage  !  Thou  eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  raad'kt  the  etemaJ  deep. 
Haunted  for  over  by  the  Etemsl  Mind— 
Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 
On  whosB  thoss  troths  do  isst. 


Now  here,  oot  to  slop  at  the  daring  apirit  of  Mi^ 
phor  which  connects  the  epithets  **  deaf  and  ■kab' 
with  the  apostrophised  cjfe ;  or  (if  we  are  to  rsferil 
to  the  preceding  word,  philoaopher,)  the  frnlt^ai 
equivocal  syntax  of  the  paange ;  and  wiiboot  » 
amining  the  propriety  of  making  a  **  master  inrf 
o'er  a  slave,"  or  the  day  brood  at  afl ;  we  will  w» 
ly  ask,  what  does  all  this  mean  t  In  what  sense  iii 
child  of  that  age  Bpkilo§apkerf  In  what  sensedflS 
he  read  **  the  eternal  deep  V*  In  what  sense  ii  te 
declared  to  be  »*for  ever  haunted  by  the  Sopnat 
Being7"or  so  inspired  as  to  deaerve  thetitleitift 
mighty  prophet,  a  Ue$aed  teer  f  By  relleclioDf  ty 
knowledge  ?  by  conscious  intuition  f  or  by  eajr  fim 
or  modification  of  conscwusness  f  Theae  woold  ki 
tidings  indeed ;  but  such  as  would  pra«ip|nss  a 
immediate  revelation  to  the  inspired  oammaoietfDi; 
and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspirsboBi 
Children,  at  this  age,  give  us  no  such  infomatim  of 
themselves;  and  at  what  time  were  we  dipt  in  riv 
Lethe,  which  has  produced  such  otter  oblivioo  oft 
state  so  godlike  f  There  are  many  of  na  that  Mil 
po8.t>ss  some  remembrances,  more  or  leas  diMDC^ 
respecting  themselves  at  six  jreara  old ;  pity  Hmt  iki 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  treasaiMi 
compared  with  which  all  the  minea  of  Golcanda  tai 
Mexico  were  but  straws,  should  be  abaorbed  by  soM 
unknown  gulf  into  some  imknown  abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  ■» 
pected  as  having  been  the  poefs  meaning;  if  llMM 
mysterious  gifts,  Acuities,  and  operatioai,  am  art 
accompanied  with  consciousneas,  who  sisr  is  e» 
sdousof  themf  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  dMifl 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  consdons*  beiiig  f  For  avgjM 
I  know,  the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  amy  be  m^ 
etantiaUy  one  with  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  vUri 
operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  empluyd 
as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marveUooa  lafsiiiiitJM 
and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  Bot  aorelfill 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  uhiHibBI 
my  heart!  or  that  /  propel  the  finer  inflociMl 
through  my  nerves  !  or  that  /  oompresa  my  brain,  anl 
draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  rotind  my  own  eyes!  S^ 
NOZA  and  Bxhhen  were,  on  diflerent  ayoteni^  bolh 
Pantheists ;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  phil^ 
sophers,  teachers  of  the  EN  KAl  IT  AN.  who  not  oalf 
taught  that  God  was  All.  but  that  this  All  ooosiilniii 
God.  Yet  not  even  these  would  conibond  the  fm% 
at  a  part  with  the  whole,  at  the  whole.  Nay,  is  m 
system  is  the  distinction  between  the  individual  ud 
God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  SbV 
stance,  more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  ^isioti. 
Jacobi,  iixleed.  relates  of  LisaiifG,  diat  after  a  ooa> 
venation  with  him  at  the  boose  of  the  poet  GuA 
(the  TyrtKtis  and  Anacreon  of  the  Gennan  Fud» 
sus.)  in  which  conversation  L.  had  avovred  privtldf 
to  Jacobi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  pertenai  eii# 
ence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  ptmsihUity  of  pa^ 
Bonality  except  in  a  finite  Intellect ;  and  white  dMf 
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re  atting  at  tahle,  a  shower  of  nin  came  on  onex- 
Hedlf.  Gleim  eiprMwd  his  regret  at  the  circum- 
Dce,  becauM  they  bad  meant  to  drink  their  wine 
the  garden ;  upon  which  Learing.  in  one  of  bi« 
ifeameat,  hal^joking  nioodt,  nodded  to  Jacobi,and 
i,  **  It  ia  /,  perhaps,  that  am  doing  tkat^*  i.  e.  rain' 
r!  and  J.  answered,  **or  perhaps  I/'  Gleim  con- 
ned himself  with  staring  at  them  both,  without 
ang  fir  any  explanation. 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can 
»  magniiioent  attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appro- 
ited  to  a  cftiZtf,  which  would  not  moke  them 
lally  suitable  to  a  hee,  or  a  dog,  or  a  Jidd  of  com  t 
•Ten  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves  that  pro- 
it?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in 
R,  as  in  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  uncon- 
Mis  of  it  as  they.  It  cannot  surely  be,  that  the 
T  lines,  immediately  following,  are  to  contain  the 
ilanatioo? 

"  To  whom  th«  f  rsve 
1m  hot  s  looelr  bed  without  the  seiMS  or  Mf  ht 

Of  day,  or  the  warm  lit  fat ; 
A  plaes  of  tbouffht  whore  we  in  waitiof  lie.** 

Sorely,  it  cannot  be  that  this  wonder-rousing  apos- 
phe  is  but  a  comment  on  the  little  poem  of  "  We 
I  Seven  f*  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage 
«dnciUe  to  the  assertion,  that  a  chiid,  who,  by  the 
»,  at  six  yean  old  would  have  been  better  instruct- 
in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of 
ith  than  that  of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And 
I,  I  hope,  not  as  ta  a  place  of  thought!  not  the 
{htfiil  notion  of  Ijring  awake  in  his  grave!  The 
ilogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
tnral,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  chil- 
li; even  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all 
tiktian  children  are,  of  hearing  the  latter  term 
id  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the  child's  belief 
only,  that  **  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;"  wherein 
■  it  differ  from  that  of  his  father  and  motlyr,  or  any 
tsr  adult  and  instructed  person  T  To  form  an  idea  of 
hing's  becoming  nothing,  or  of  nothing  becoming  a 
Dg,  is  impoanUe  to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  whal- 
er age,  and  however  educated  or  uneducated, 
koa  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  general.  If  the 
«ds  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
afaaordity ;  and  if.  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and 
Mom,  they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurd- 
,  the  meaning  dwindles  into  some  bald  truism. 
toi  you  must  at  once  understand  the  words  cori' 
ry  to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
■e;  and  according  to  tfieir  common  import,  if  you 
I  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  euUimity  or 
Ntroltflfi. 

Hioagfa  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Words- 
ith*s  poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it 
ukl  have  been  scarcely  just  to  attract  the  rrader's 
sotioo  toward  them ;  yet  I  have  dwelt  on  it,  and 
faaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For  being  so 
y  fow,  they  cannot  sensibly  detract  from  the  re- 
Btioo  of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by 
number  of  profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which 
1  sCand  the  severest  analysis ;  and  yet,  few  as  they 
,  th«y  are  exactly  those  passages  which  his  Utnrf 
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admiren  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  aUe,  to  il 
tate.  But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Woida> 
worth,  may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plun- 
dered by  plagiarists;  but  he  cannot  be  imitated, 
except  by  those  who  are  not  bom  to  be  imitaloi& 
For  without  his  depth  of  foeling  and  his  imaginafive 
power,  his  sense  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and 
peculiarity;  and  without  his  strong  sense,  his  aiysfi- 
cism  would  become  sicMy — mere  fi^  and  dimness! 

To  these  defects,  which,  as  appears  by  the  extTacl% 
are  only  occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  for  less  fear 
of  encountering  the  dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  the  following  (for  the  most  part  correa- 
pondent)  excellences.  Fint,  an  austere  purity  of  lan- 
guage, both  grammatically  and  logically;  in  short,  a 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  mean- 
ing. Of  how  high  value  I  deem  this,  and  how  par* 
ticulariy  estimable  I  hold  the  example  at  the  preaent 
day,  has  been  already  stated ;  and  in  part,  too,  the  reap 
sons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellecv 
tual  importance  of  habituating  ourMlves  to  a  strict 
accuracy  of  expression.  It  is  noticeable,  how  limited 
an  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  art  will 
suffice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a  sensitive  taste, 
where  none  but  masterpieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct 
notions,  and  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  excellence  of  all  ages  and  countries,  will  not  per- 
fectly secure  us  against  the  contagious  fiuniliarity 
with  the  for  more  numerous  offipring  of  tastelessnesi 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  no- 
toriously is,  with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much 
more  difllicult  will  it  be  to  avoid  the  ii^ectioo  of  mul- 
tiplied and  daily  examples  in  the  practice  of  an  art, 
which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instruments. 
In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may- 
pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice, 
it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ulti- 
matum which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  in- 
ftllible  test  of  a  blameless  style:  namely,  its  im/rtma- 
laiabltneu  in  words  of  the  same  language,  without 
injury  to  the  meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
I  include  in  the  meaning  of  a  word,  not  only  its  cor- 
respondent object  alone,  but  likewise  all  the  associa- 
tions which  it  recalla  For  language  is  framed  to  con- 
vey not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character, 
mood,  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  repres«l^ 
ing  it.  In  poetry  it  t«  practicable  to  preaerve  the  dio- 
tk>n,  uncorrupted  by  the  aflectations  and  misappro- 
priations, which  promiscuous  authorship,  and  reading 
not  promiscuous,  only  because  it  is  disproportionally 
most  conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day, 
have  rendered  general.  Yet,  even  to  the  poet,  coin- 
posing  in  his  own  province,  it  is  an  arduous  work; 
and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful  good 
sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  com- 
plete self-possession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor 
which  belongs  to  an  attainment  equally  difficult  and 
valuable,  and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rsre.  It 
is  at  oU  times  the  proper  food  of  the  understanding ; 
but,  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence,  it  is  both  food 
and  antidote. 

In  praae,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  posubla  Ip 
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proMire  oar  ityle,  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  Ticioae 
phneeology  which  meeti  ut  every  where/rom  the  ter- 
moQ  to  the  newipiper,  fitmi  the  harangue  oi'  the  legia- 
lator  to  the  ipeech  from  the  convivial  chair,  annouo- 
dof  a  toatt  or  sentiment  Our  chama  rattle,  even  while 
we  are  complaining  of  them.  The  poemt  of  Boetiut 
riie  high  in  our  estimation  when  we  compare  them  with 
those  of  hii  contemporaries,  as  Sidoniua,  Apollinaris, 
Ac.  They  might  even  be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but 
that  the  prose  in  which  they  are  set,  as  jewels  in  a 
crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  of  the  wri- 
ter. Much,  however,  may  be  effected  by  education.  I 
believe,  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from 
having,  in  great  meomire,  assured  myself  of  the  fact 
by  actual  though  limited  experience,  that,  to  a  youth, 
led  fiom  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  eveiy  word,  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  po- 
sition, logic  presents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance 
under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion  more  especially  demand- 
ing such  disquisition,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the 
close  connection  between  veracity  and  habits  of 
mental  accuracy;  the  beneficial  aller^fierts  of  ver- 
bal precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masten  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct 
watch- words ;  and  to  display  the  advantages  which 
language  alone,  at  least  which  language  with  incuro- 
panbly  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other 
means,  presents  to  the  instructor  uf  impressing  modes 
of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  such  elements  and  atoms  as  to  se- 
cure in  due  time  the  formaiinn  of  a  second  nature. 
When  we  reflect,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  judg- 
ment is  a  positive  command  of  the  moral  law,  since 
the  reason  can  give  the  prindpU  alone,  and  the  con- 
icience  bears  witness  only  to  the  motifx,  while  the 
application  and  effects  must  depend  on  the  judgment ; 
when  we  consider,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  suc- 
cess and  comfort  in  life  depends  on  distinguishing  the 
similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is  peculiar  in  each 
thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  others, 
so  as  still  to  select  the  most  probable,  instead  of  the 
merely  possible  or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  learn  to 
value  earnestly,  and  with  a  practical  seriousness,  a 
mean  already  prepared  for  us  by  nature  and  society, 
of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  ond  wisely 
by  the  same  unremembered  process,  and  with  the 
same  never  fiMgotlen  results,  as  those  by  which  it  is 
taught  to  speak  and  converse.  Now,  how  much 
warmer  the  interest,  how  much  more  genial  the  feel- 
ings of  reality  and  practicability,  and  thence  how 
roach  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which  a 
coMfeaiporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary 
fotU  excites  in  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  all  the  praise  which  is  due  to 
the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a  purpose  so  impor- 
tant, joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed  for  the 
infrequency  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  per- 
fection, belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
I  am  fhr,  however,  from  denying  that  we  have  poets 
Whose  general  style  possesses  the  same  excellence,  as 
Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles,  and,  in  all  his 


Uter  and  mora  important  worka,  our  fauueUn 
Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  vdnsa  wodi 
not  appear  to  myself  to  find  wiore  eica|iliens  tl 
those  of  Wordsworth.  QaoCatioiii  or  spec 
would  here  be  wholly  oat  of  place,  and  most  I 
for  the  critic  who  doabis  and  would  iovafidi 
justice  of  this  euXogf  so  applied. 

The  second  characteriatic  ezcellenea  of  Mr 
works  is,  a  correspondent  weight  and  aaniiyi 
thoughts  and  sentimenls^won,  not  fiuoi  beal 
from  the  poet's  own  meditative  obswatioB. 
are  fretht  and  have  the  dew  upon  them,  ifis 
at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  andwhi 
hovers  alofl  in  her  proper  element, 

MskM  sodible  a  linksd  lay  of  trath. 

Of  troth  profbood  a  wmnet  cooti— ooi  Isr, 

Not  lesrct,  but  oaiive.  her  owa  aaiaral 


8.1 

Even  throughout  his  smaller  poema  there  isae 
one  which  is  not  rendered  valuable  by  soaBa  j« 
original  reflection. 

iSee  page  26,  vol  2d ;  or  the  two  IbUowing  pi 
in  one  of  his  hiunblest  compositioiiB: 


and 


"  O  Reader !  had  joa  in  yonr ; 
feSueh  •torei  t»  itleot  tbougM  can  briac 
O  senile  Reader !  70a  would  ffaid 
A  tale  in  eTerj  thine.** 


"  I  have  heard  of  hearts  ankiod,  kind 
With  coldoeM  alill  retaming : 
AIm!  the  gratitude  of  men 
Haa  ofleoer  left  wu  moaining.** 


or  in  a  still  higher  strain  the  six  beantifal  qwt 
page  134  : 

*'  Thus  farei  it  atill  in  oor  decay : 
And  yet  the  wieer  mind 
Mourns  leas  for  what  ate  takes  away 
Than  what  H  leavea  behind. 


The  Blackbird  in  the 

The  lark  upon  the  hill. 

Let  looae  their  carok  when  they 

Are  quiet  when  they  wiU. 

With  nature  oerer  do  tkeg  wafa 
A  foolifh  Btrife ;  they  aee 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  ace 
la  beautiful  and  free ! 


But  we  are  preieed  by  beary  laws ; 
And  often,  glad  no  mora. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  becaiMi 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  i«  one  who  need  bemoan 
Hii  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
Tlie  houaehokl  hearts  that  were  his 
It  ia  the  man  of  mirth. 


My  daya.  my  Friend,  are  almost  gam. 
My  life  haa  been  approved. 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  noon 
Am  1  enough  beloved.*' 

or  the  sonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  SOS,  vol 
finally,  (for  a  volume  would  scarce  auflke  to  ea 
the  instances,)  the  last  stania  of  the  poen  c 
withered  Celandine,  vol  8;  p.  21S. 
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^b«a  piodifariibrofit»-*llMO.  wona  tniU^ 
i  mkM'i  ymmkmm    hnhnlri  rnir  lot! 
Mmaa!  that  from  thy  <»»  aad  ■hining  Tootb 
hm  ai^  bvt  take  tka  things  routh  neaded  not** 

h  in  iwpect  of  thia  tod  of^he  ibnner  excellence, 
yuwiatvortfa  atrikingljr  reaemblea  Semuel  Daniel, 
r  the  golden  writeiv  of  our  golden  Eliiabethian 
»w  rooet  cftaaeleaaly  neglected ;  Samuel  Daniel, 
•  dictioa  bean  no  mark  of  time,  no  distinction 
e,  which  hai  been,  and,  aa  lung  as  our  language 
iMt,  will  be,  so  &r  the  language  of  to-day  and 
rer,  as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  the 
itairy  ftahioiw  of  our  own  particular  age.  A  simi- 
raise  is  doe  to  hia  aentimenta.    No  frequency  of 
«1  can  deprive  them  of  their  fteahneaa.    For 
^  they  are  brought  into  the  full  daylight  of 
f  reader's  comprehension,  yet  are  they  drawn 
om  depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged 
■t,  into  which  few  in  any  age  have  courage  or 
nation  to  descend.    If  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  not 
ily  with  Daniel,  alike  intelligible  to  all  readers 
rerage  undeistanding  in  all  passages  of  hia  works, 
comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the 
ler  impurity  of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and 
of  the  metal.    A  poem  is  not  neceaaarily  ob- 
e.  because  it  doea  not  aim  to  be  popular.    It  is 
igfa,  if  a  work  be  penpicuooa  to  those  for  whom 
written,  and 

**  rA  andience  find,  tboafh  fow." 
0  the  **  Ode  on  the  intimation  of  immortality,  fnMn 
Uection  of  early  childhood,"  the  poet  miRht  have 
iiBdthelinea  which  Dante  addreaaes  to  one  of  hia 


Third :  (and  wherein  he  aoara  ftr  above  DanieM 
the  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of  single  Unes 
and  paragraphs:  the  frequent  coriosa  ftlicitas  of  hit 
diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here  give  specimeiis, 
having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page.  This 
beauty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  WcMi- 
worth's  poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  then- 
selves  compelled  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth :  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images 
and  descriptions,  as  taken  immediately  from  notora, 
and  proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  VMy 
spirit  which  gives  the  phyaiognomio  exprearioo  to  all 
the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  reflected  in 
a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is 
dktinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  soft- 
neaa  and  lustre.  Like  the  moiatnre  or  the  poUrii  on 
a  pebble,  geniua  neither  diatoria  nor  felse-oolon  in 
objects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brings  out  many  a  vein 
and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of  oooimoD 
observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what 
had  been  often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  loot  of 
the  traveller  on  the  dusty  high  road  of  custom. 

liSt  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skotiiig, 
voL  I.  page  42  to  47,  especially  to  the  lines. 


'  Caaaon,  io  eicdo.  ebe  aaranno  radi 
Clw  taa  rngiooe  intaodan  bane : 
Tanto  lor  sai  fktieoao  ed  ako." 

'  O  iTrie  sons,  tbera  will  ha  few,  think  I. 
WIm  maj  tbr  import  understand  arijrht : 
Hum  art  for  tktm  m  ardooos  and  so  hifh  !** 

It  the  ode  waa  intended  for  such  readers  only  as 
been  accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
•  inmost  nature,  to  venture  at  times  into  the  twi- 
:  realms  of  consciousness,  and  to  feel  a  deep  in- 
if  in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which  they  know 
the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable 
alien,  but  which  yet  cannot  be  conveyed,  save  in 
bols  of  time  and  space.  For  such  readers  the 
e  is  sufliciently  plain,  and  they  will  be  as  little 
joed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  believing 
platonic  pre-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe  that  Plato  him- 
ever  meant  or  taught  it 

IloXXa  3i  In*  ayieih' 

v«s  incia  0iXti 

"Ev^ov  trri  ^^rpag 

^Mvarra  (vvcrHsiv  tg 

^  rd  uav  tpiif/vitts 

XaW^M.     Zofof  h  roX* 

Xa  iiio{  fv8. 

Ma5tfvrt(  Si,  Xi/?fe( 

IfcyyXwfsk,  ti^tf  Af 

"AKforra  y«pi5rroy 


**  So  throovh  the  darkneM  and  the  cold  wa 
And  not  a  voice  wa«  idle :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipioee  rawt  alood ; 
The  leaflets  treea  and  everr  ler  crag 
Tinkled  like  von  ;  while  tka  distaal  hills 
Into  the  tamult  seat  an  afieo  soend 
or  nelanebolj.  not  unnotieed,  while  tka  alais 
Eattward  ware  aparkling  claar,  and  fai  tba  wast 
The  orange  sky  of  ovenins  died  away.** 

Or  to  the  poem  on  the  green  linnet,  vol  L  pc  M4. 
What  can  be  more  accurate,  yet  more  lively,  than 
the  two  concluding  stanasT 

*'  Upon  ron  tnft  of  hasal  trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  fuaty  bfoeia. 


Behold  him  perched  in 

Yet  Mening  still  to  hover; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wfaifs 
Upon  bii  back  and  bodr  flhwa 
Shadows  and  sonnr  glimmeriaga 

That  cover  him  all  over. 
While  thus  before  my  eyes  be  fleama, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  naais ; 
When  hi  a  moment  forth  he  toama 

His  little  MOff  Ml  giMhes: 
As  if  It  pleased  him  U>  diwlahi 
And  mock  the  form  when  he  dhl  ftifQ 
While  he  was  daneinK  with  the  train 

Of  leaves  among  the  boshea.** 

Or  the  description  of  the  blue  cap,  and  of  the  noon- 
tide ailence,  p.  284;  or  the  poem  to  the  cnckoo^  p. 
899 ;  or,  lastly,  though  I  might  multiply  the  references 
to  ten  times  the  number,  to  the  poem  so  oomplelely 
Wordsworth's,  commencing 

*'  Thiee  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  ifaower,**  «Ee. 

Fifth:  a  meditotive  pathoa,  a  union  of  deep  and 
subtle  thought  with  sensibility ;  a  sympathy  with  man 
as  man ;  the  sympathy  indeed  of  a  cootemplator. 
rather  than  a  fellow  auflerer  or  co4nate,  (spectator 
hand  partioeps.)  but  of  a  contemplolor,  fiom  whose 
view  no  diflerenoe  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of 
the  luittue ;  no  iqJQries  of  wind  or  weatfaer»  of  loiU 
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or  •ven  of  ignoniioe,  wholly  di^giiin  the  hmnui  free 
diviiM.  The  rapeneriplion  and  the  image  of  the 
Gieelor  idll  renuun  legible  to  him  ander  the  dark 
linaa  with  which  guilt  or  calaauty  had  caocelled  or 
Cioi  barred  it  Here  the  man  and  the  poet  loae  and 
find  themaelTei  in  each  other,  the  one  aa  glorified, 
the  latter  aa  Mibstantiated.  In  th|i  mild  and  philo- 
Bophic  pathoi,  Wordsworth  appean  to  me  without  a 
compeer.  Such  he  u;  eo  he  unitti.  See  vol  I., 
page  134  to  196,  or  that  moat  aflecting  oompontion, 

the  **  AflUetion  of  Margaret of ,"  page 

165  to  168,  which  no  mother,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by 
ny  own  experience,  no  parent  can  read  without  a 
tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric  in  the  ibnner 
edition,  entitled,  the  **  Mad  Mother,"  page  174  to  178, 
of  which  I  cannot  refiain  from  quoting  two  of  the 
■fn*****.  both  of  them  for  their  pathos,  and  the  ibnner 
for  the  fine  tiauaitkiD  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of 
tiie  stann,  so  ezprassive  of  that  deranged  state  in 
which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the  sufferer's 
attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  l^  the  one  des- 
potic thought,  and  bringing  home  with  it,  by  the 
blending  fiuimg  power  of  Imagination  and  Passion, 
the  alien  ol^ect  to  which  it  had  been  so  abruptly  di- 
verted, no  longer  an  alien,  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"Boek.  UtUs  tabs,  oh  suek  aniB! 

It  oooh  mj  blood ;  it  ooob  mr  brain : 

Th7  Kpi,  I  feel  tboin,  bsbr  !  tbojr 

Draw  fton  mj  hesrt  the  psin  away. 

Ok !  pran  mo  widi  Uiy  little  haod  ; 
•  It  Ummm  ■onothias  at  mj  ebwt ; 

Aboet  that  tiffht  sod  dowlir  band 

I  icol  thy  littls  flngera  meat. 

Tho  brans,  I  tea,  la  in  tho  traa; 

It  ooaMB  to  eool  sny  babo  and  mo.** 

"Thy  fkther  earaa  not  for  nay  brotat, 
*T  ia  thkM,  awoot  baby,  thora  to  reat, 
*T  la  all  tbioo  own !— and  if  iia  boo 
Bo  ebangod.  that  wsa  ao  fair  to  riow, 
'TIa  Ihir  aoooffh  for  thoe,  my  dove! 
My  boaoty,  IHtIo  ehiU.  ia  flown ; 
Bot  tboa  wik  firs  wkh  me  in  love ; 
And  what  if  my  poor  ebeek  be  brown  1 
*Tia  wen  for  me  Iboa  ean*at  not  aee 
How  pole  and  wan  it  eke  wonM  be." 

Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet 
the  gift  of  Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  Fancy.  Wonls- 
worth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  alwaya  graceful,  and 
sometimes  reamdite.  The  Ukenen  is  occasionally  too 
strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or 
ia  anch  as  appears  the  creature  of  piedetennined  re- 
aearch,  rather  than  spontaneous  presentation.  Indeed, 
his  ftncy  seldom  displays  itself,  as  mere  and  unmodi- 
fied foncy.  Bot  in  imaginative  power,  he  stands 
nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton :  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  imborrowed  and 
his  own.  To  employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at 
oooe  an  instance  and  an  lllnstratk».  he  does  indeed 
to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects— 


tunate  enough  to  lender  my  analiais  of  iM( 
its  origin  and  characters,  tlioroaghly  imallgib 
reader,  he  will  soaroaly  open  on  a  page  of  tl 
works,  without  remgniaing,  more  or  leas,  the  ] 
and  the  influencea  of  thia  Acuity. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Tew  Treei^  voL  1 
303,304. 

**  But  worthier  alill  of  aola 
Are  tboae  IVatemal  four  of  Borrowdals, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  eapaekMia  srova : 
Hufe  tranki !— and  eadi  psrtienlar  tiaak  a  gwi 

or  intertwialed  fibvea  aavpaatiaa 
Up-eoilinir,  and  invelerately  ooavohred — 
Not  nninformed  with  phantaay,  and  hMks 
That  threaten  the  profhne ;— a  pfllared  ahade. 
Upon  whose  fraadeaa  floor  of  led-farowa  hai^ 
By  aheddinsa  from  the  piaal  ambraio  taifad 
Perennially — beneath  whoeo  aable  roof 
or  boosha,  aa  if  for  featal  porpooa  deekad 
With  onrijoieinc  berriea,  rhoatly  ahapaa 
May  meet  at  noontide— JFfear  and  trembloff  Al 
SUemu  and  Fhrtnght—Dttk*  the  ihalaloa. 
And  Time,  the  ahadow— there  to  eelebiats. 
Aa  in  a  natural  temple  aeattered  o*er 
With  ahara  ondialarbed  of  moany  aloas. 

CJnited  worahip ;  or  in  mate  repoee 
To  he,  and  liaten  to  the  mooMaia  flood 
Mnrmnriof  from  Glaoamara'a  inmoat  eai 


•• —add  the  fleam. 

The  Uffht  that  nom  waa  oo  aea  or  land. 
The  eooaeeratfton.  and  the  poet*a  draam.** 

I  ahall  aelect  a  few  examples  as  most  obvkmsly 
auiiftatiiigthiB  fiuwlty;  botif  I  shooM  ever  be  for- 


The  efl^t  of  the  old  man*a  figure  in  thej 
Resignation  and  Independence,  toL  IL,  pagi 

"  While  be  waa  talking  thna,  tho  hmely  plaea^ 
The  old  man'a  ahape,  and  apeeeh,  aD  tionMsi  a 
In  my  mind'a  eye  1  aeeanod  to  aoe  him  paes 
About  Ihe  weary  moots  eontiauaUy. 
Wanderinff  about  alone  and  ailsatly.** 

Or  the  8th,  9tb,  19th,  26th,  Slat  and  33d,  a 
lection  of  miscellaneous  sonnets — the  som 
subjugation  of  Switierland,  page  810,  or  the 
from  which  f  especially  aelect  die  two  i 
stanzas  or  paragraphs,  page  349  to  350. 

"  Our  birth  ia  but  a  aleep  and  a  forgittinff : 
The  ROttl  that  riaaa  with  na,  our  fifo*a  atar. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  aettiof , 

And  oomolh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forfetAibMaa. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedneaa. 
But  trailins  clouda  of  glory  do  we  eona 
From  God  who  ia  our  home : 
HeaTen  liea  about  ua  in  our  infoney  \ 
Sbadea  or  the  prtaon-bonae  begin  to  doas 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
But  he  beholda  the  light,  and  wheoce  it 

He  aeea  it  in  hia  joy ! 
The  youth  who  daily  rurlher  from  tho 
Muat  trsTal,  atill  ia  naiure*a  prieat. 

And  by  the  viaion  aplendid 

la  on  hii  way  attended ; 
At  lenfth  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
Aod  fade  into  the  light  or  conmMNi  day.** 

And  page  3S2  to  354  of  the  same  ode. 

"  O  joy  that  in  our  embers 
If  Bomething  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  rememben 
What  waa  ao  rogitive! 
The  thought  or  our  paat  years  in  aw  doth  bsm 
Perpetual  benedictiooa:  not  indeed 
For  that  which  ia  moat  worthy  to  ba  blast 
Delight  and  liberty  the  aimpis  creed 
or  childhoo<f,  whether  boay  or  at  vast. 
With  new-fledged  hope  atill  flottsrii«  ia  Us  hi 
Not  ror  theae  I  raiae 
The  aong  of  thanks  sad  peaks ; 
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id  ootwaid  tliiiiit. 
m  D*.  vaoiahingB; 
iviiiffi  of  a  creature 
ot  io  worlds  sol  realised. 
4S,  before  whieh  oor  oiortal  natw* 
bke  a  gnilty  thioff  eorpriead ! 
M  fiiat  afleciioM, 
uwjr  reeoUectioai, 
ihejr  what  they  aar. 
ruunuio  lifftat  of  all  our  day, 
aater  liffbt  of  all  oar  eeeiof  ; 
-cherish — and  have  power  to  naka 
eara  teem  momeoti  in  the  being 
tal  eileaee ;  truthe  that  wake 
■h  never: 

lor  ItnIeeHien,  nor  mad  andeavor. 
>r  boy, 

;  ii  at  enmity  with  joy. 
aboliifa  or  destroy ! 
■eason  of  calm  weather, 
lod  far  we  be, 

ive  sif  bt  of  that  immortal  sea 
ifht  m  hither, 
Noeot  travel  thither— 
children  iport  opon  the  sjiore, 
«  mighty  waien  rolling  evermore. 


»i 


t  vi-ould  be  unfair  to  oonclade  i^ith  an 
h,  though  highly  characteristic,  muat 
nature  of  the  thoughts  and  the  subject, 
,  or  perhaps  intelUgible,  to  but  a  limited 
laders,  I  nill  add  from  the  poet's  last 
rk  a  passage  equally  Wordsworthian ; 
of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power 
rein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  and 
See  White  Doe,  page  5. 

inrch-yard  Alls;  anoo 
I  and  they  are  gone ; 

round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
n  the  shade  of  the  prior*  s  oak  ! 
ly  bavejhey  disappear*d 
losive  hymn  is  hsard:— 
loosen  t  the  people  rejoice, 
church  with  a  lofty  voice  ! 
t  service  which  they  fioel, 
0  snn-rise  of  their  teal, 
ind  hope  are  in  their  prime 
iza's  golden  time." 

ends  the  fervent  din, 
bushed  without  and  within; 

the  priest  more  tranquilly 
holy  liturgy, 
roice  which  you  can  hear 

murmuring  near. 
!— the  dusky  trees  between, 
the  path  through  the  open  gresn, 

0  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 

(fa  yon  gateway,  where  is  ftmnd, 
)  arch  with  ivy  bound, 
lee  to  the  church-yard  groiud, 
Bcrosi  the  verdant  sod 
le  very  house  of  God ; 
iog  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
ing  in  serene  and  slow, 
lent  as  a  dreasa, 
doe! 

is  as  lily  of  June, 
was  as  the  silver  moon 
of  sight  the  eloods  an  driven, 
left  alone  m  heaven  ! 
hip  some  gentle  day 

1  sailing  iar  away— 

r  ship  that  bath  the  plain 
ir  bar  own  domain. 

•         •         *         e        *        a 

Eft 


What 

Wait  npoa  bar  ss  ifao  nngas 
Roond  and  roond  this  pile  of  itats. 
Overthrown  and  desolata ! 
Now  a  slap  or  two  bar  way 
U  thnogh  ^Moe  of  span  day. 
Wbd<e  tba  anamouiid  sonay  Bgbt 
Brigtalcos  her  that  was  so  bright : 
Now  doth  a  daHeale  shadow  Ml. 
Falls  apoo  ber  Kfca  a  breath 
From  some  lofty  areh  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  nademeath. 

The  Ibllowing  analogy  will,  f  am  appieheoiive, 
appear  dim  and  fimtastic,  but  in  reading  Bartrun's 
Travels,  I  oouk)  not  help  transcribing  the  ftltowing 
lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected  simile  and 
metapborofWordsworth*smtellect  and  genius.  **Tlie 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of 
tenacious  clay;  and  that  on  a  (bundation of  rocki, 
which  often  bi«ak  through  both  strata,  lifting  their 
back  above  the  surface.  The  trees  which  chiefly 
grow  here  are  the  gigantic  black  oak ;  magnotift  mg • 
nifiora;  iraiimus  excelsior;  platane;  and  a  ftw 
stately  tulip  trees."  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  «iZ(  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  lor  me  fo  prophesy ;  but  I  could  pio- 
nounce  with  the  liveliest  convictions  what  he  Is 
capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  Fimt  Gknuink  Phi- 
losophic Poem. 

The  preceding  criticiBm  will  not,  f  am  aware,  avail 
to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  made 
it  a  business  to  attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Woidsworth's 
compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imagined  as  concen- 
tric circles.  The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed' be- 
jrond  the  latter,  but  he  hiai  confined  himaelf  ftr 
within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designating  these 
critics  as  too  petulant  fo  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet, 
and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him ;— **  men  of  palsied 
imaginations,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  adkn  is  kli- 
guid;  who.  therefore,  feel  as  the  many  direct  them*  or 
with  the  many  are  greedy  after  vicious  provocativeB.** 

Let  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  be  charged  with  having 
ezpreased  himself  too  indignantly,  till  the  wanloii> 
ness  and  the  systematic  and  malignant  perseverance 
of  the  aggressions  have  been  taken  into  fair  conside- 
ration. I  myself  heard  the  commander  in  chief  of 
this  unmanly  warfare  make  a  boast  of  his  private  ad- 
miration of  Wordsworth's  genius.  I  have  heard  him 
declare,  that  whoever  came  into  his  room  would  pro- 
bably find  the  Lyrical  Ballads  lying  open  on  hia 
table,  and  that  (speaking  exclusively  of  those  written 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself)  he  could  neariy  repeat 
the  whole  of  them  by  heart  But  a  Review,  iii  Older 
to  be  a  saleable  article,  must  be  perwomal,  tkarf,  and 
pomtei ;  and,  dnee  Aen,  the  Poet  has  made  hinaeIC 
and  with  himself  all  who  were,  or  were  supposed  Io 
be,  his  friends  and  admiren.  the  olgeet  of  die  critic's 
revenge — ^howf  by  having  spoken  of  a  work  so  eon- 
ducted  in  the  terms  which  it  deserved !  f  once  heard 
a  clergyman  in  boots  and  buckskin  avow,  that  he 
would  cheat  his  own  father  in  a  hone.  A  mond  qre- 
tem  of  a  similar  nature  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  too  many  anonymous  critics.  As  we  used  to  my 
at  school,  in  reviewing,  they  frndee  being  rogueat  end 
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raiiM  of  the  game.  With  the  pen  oat  of  their  bend 
they  are  JumorabU  awn.  They  exert,  indeed,  power 
(which  is  to  that  of  the  ii^ured  party  who  should 
attempt  to  expose  their  glarii^  perveruons  and  mis- 
Halements,  as  twenty  to  one)  lo  write  down,  and 
(where  the  author's  circumstances  permit)  to  impote- 
ruk  the  man,  whose  learning  and  genius  they  them- 
aelves  in  private  have  repeatedly  admitted.  They 
knowingly  strive  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  man 
even  to  publish*  any  future  work,  without  exposing 
himself  to  all  the  wretchedness  of  debt  and  embar- 
laamenL  But  this  is  all  in  their  vocation,  and, 
batiiig  what  they  do  in  their  voca/ion,  **  who  can  my 
thai  black  it  the  while  of  their  etfcT 

So  much  fiyr  the  detractors  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
merits.  On  the  other  hand,  much  as  1  might  wish 
ibr  their  fuller  sympathy,  I  dare  not  flatler  myself, 
that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  declared  my 
opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
theory  either  m  cause  or  eflect,  will  be  satisfactory 
or  pleasing  to  all  the  poet's  admirers  and  advocates. 
More  indiscriminating  than  mine  their  admimtion 
may  be ;  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  cannot  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  ceii> 
sure,  other  than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  form  it  Above  all,  I  was  fully 
ooovinced  that  such  a  criticism  was  not  only  wanted, 
bat  thalt  if  executed  with  adequate  ability,  it  must 
conduce  in  ix>  mean  degree  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
reputation.  His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and 
can  neither  be  accelerated  or  retarded.    How  small 


*  Not  many  iDoatlw  sf  o,  an  emineol  bookwller  wu  asked 

what  be  tboafhtof 1   The  aniwer  wee,  "  I  have 

beard  bis  powen  rwj  biffhlr  ipoken  of  by  Mine  of  our  fint- 
rale  meo ;  bat  I  woold  not  have  a  work  of  his  if  any  one 
would  five  it  oie :  fi>r  be  is  spoken  but  slifbtly  of,  or  not  at 
an,  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  the  Edinbunth.  you  know, 
ii  dseided  to  eat  him  op  !'* 


the  proportion  of  the  defoolB  an  lo  the  bmaii^l 
have  repeatedly  declared ;  and  that  no  oneaf  thi 
originates  in  deScienry  of  poetic  geniiM.  Had  if 
been  more  and  greater,  I  should  still,  as  a  fiimife 
hii  literary  character  in  the  present  age,  oooidv  ■ 
analytic  display  of  them  as  ^iire  gain  ;  if  adf  il 
removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting  minds  evm  At 
foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  rtnvp 
mistake  so  slightly  grounded,  yet  no  widely  cai  i^ 
dusiriously  propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordawoiili'b  mi 
for  SIMPLICITY !  I  am  not  half  as  much  inititodkf 
hearing  his  enemies  abuae  him  for  voigaiity  of  tijk, 
Bul^ect,  and  conception,  as  I  am  disgusted  wA  At 
gilded  side  of  the  same  meaning,  as  diapli^  If 
some  affected  admirers,  with  whom  he  is,  fmodb 
a  tweet,  timpie  poet !  and  so  natural,  that  little  ■■!■ 
Charles,  and  his  younger  sister,  are  ao  charmsd  vift 
them,  that  they  play  at  **  Goody  Blake,  or  at " 
ny  and  Betty  Foy!'* 

Were  the  collection  of  poems  pablid 
biographical  sketches  important  enongfa,  (which  I  ■ 
not  vain  enough  to  believe,)  to  deoerve  sock  a  dii^ 
tinction:  ivkn  as  i  have  donk,  ao  wotJLO  IB 

DO.NE  UNTO. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  die  vchai 
of  Poems,  entitled  Sibtlunx  Leavki,  and  the  |M> 
sent  volumes  up  to  this  page  been  printed,  and  naif 
for  pubUcation.  But  ere  I  speak  of  myself  in  fit 
tones  which  are  alone  natural  to  me  onder  the  m- 
cumstances  of  late  yean,  I  would  &in  preaenl  Wf- 
self  to  the  reader  as  I  was  in  the  first  daws  of  Bf 
literary  life  : 

Wben  Hope  crew  toond  me,  like  the  dii 

And  fruits  and  foliace  not  ay  own  aasa'd  aiae  t 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  selected  finm  the 
which  I  wrote  home  Irom  Germany,  thorn  iikick 
appeared  likely  to  be  the  moat  intereating.  and  at  At 
same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title  of 


atsrane'o  UtiUxu. 


LETTER  I. 

On  Sonday  morning,  September  16, 1796,  the  Ham- 
boig  Plioqaet  set  sail  from  Yarmouth :  and  I,  for  the 
finrt  time  in  my  life,  beheld  my  native  land  retiring 
from  me.  At  the  moment  of  its  disappearance — in 
all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses, 
in  which  the  greater  number,  1  hope,  of  my  country- 
men were  at  that  time  assembled,  t  will  dare  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  one  more  ardent  prayer  ofier- 
ed  ap  to  heaven  than  that  which  I  then  preferred  for 
my  ooontry.  Now,  then,  (said  1  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  near  me,)  we  are  out  of  our  country. 
Not  yet,  not  yet!  he  replied,  and  pcnnted  to  the  sea; 
"  This,  too,  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  mot  gave 
a  fiQip  lo  iny  apirili^  I  roae  and  looked  nmnd  on  my 


fellow-paiaengers,  wrho  vrere  all  on  die  deck.  Wt 
were  eighteen  in  number,  videlicit,  five 
an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman  and 
an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Pniasian,  a  Sneda 
two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  laikr  ami 
hia  wife,  (the  smallest  couple  I  ever  beheld)  sod  • 
Jew.  We  were  all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  liM 
I  observed  marks  of  dismay.  The  lady  retired  to  Ikt 
cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the  fiuei  roood 
me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  Vfffio- 
ance ;  and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  thaw  oa 
deck  was  lessened  by  one  half  I  was  gkMy,  bataot 
sick,  and  the  giddiness  soon  went  away,  hot  left  • 
feverishnesB  and  want  of  appetite,  which  I  attrihitfH 
in  great  measure,  to  the  somi  wtephiiiM  of  the  lil|»- 
water;  and  it  wte  certainly  not  decreaaed  by  thitf* 
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fnm  die  cabin.  However,  I  wm  well 
lo  join  ibe  able-bodied  paaengen.  one  of 
obeenred,  not  inaptly,  tbat  Momw  might  have 
EHovered  an  eaaer  way  to  tee  a  man*!  inside  than 
bf  placing  a  window  in  hie  breaat  He  needed  only 
liive  taken  a  aalt-water  trip  in  a  peoql]e^boat 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  tbat  a  peoquet  ia  fiirmipe- 
rior  to  a  stage-^oach,  m  a  means  d"  making  men  open 
Bat  to  each  other.  In  the  latter,  the  nnilbrmity  of 
pOiCare  dispoaee  to  dosing,  and  the  definitenete  of  the 
period  at  which  the  company  will  lepanite  makes 
individual  think  more  of  thoee  to  whom  he  b 
;  than  of  those  with  whom  he  is  going.  But  at 
na.  more  curiosity  is  eicited,  if  only  on  this  account, 
Ibst  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  qualities  of  your  com- 
pankMis  are  of  greater  importance  to  yon,  from  the 
VDoertalnty  how  kmg  yon  may  be  obliged  to  houw 
nith  them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now 
begins  to  form  a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brother^ 
hood ;  and.  if  of  diflerent  countries,  there  are  new  in- 
C&ementt  of  oonvemtion,  more  to  ask  and  more  to 
eoBimunicate.  I  fixud  that  f  had  interested  the 
Dance  in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the 
boat  on  the  deck  and  &llen  asleep;  but  was  awaked 
hf  one  of  them  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Who  told  me  that  they  had  been  seeking  me  in  every 
hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should  join  their 
piity  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
mdi  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for 
Ae  singulflir  and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with 
which  he  spoke  it  I  went,  and  found  some  excel- 
knt  wines  and  a  dessert  of  gripes  with  a  pine^ipple. 
Tlie  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Theology,  and 
dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and 
Unek  wonted  stockingi,  I  might  certainly  have  pass- 
ad  very  well  for  a  Methodist  mianonary.  However, 
Idiadaimed  my  title.  What  then  may  you  be?  A 
nn  of  fortune  I  No! — A  merchant?  No! — A  mer- 
chant's traveller?  No!— A  clerk?  No!— Un  Phi- 
loBophe,  perhaps?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in 
which,  of  all  poarible  names  and  chanctera,  I  had 
the  greatest  disgust  to  that  of  **  un  Pbilosophe."  But 
I  was  weary  of  being  questioned,  and  mther  than  be 
nothing,  or  at  best,  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a  roan,  I 
lubmitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in 
the  word  **  un  Philosophe.*'  The  Dane  then  inform- 
Bd  me,  that  all  in  the  preeent  party  were  philosophers 
likewise.  Certes  we  were  not  of  the  stoic  school. 
for  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till  we  talked 
Md  aiing  altogether;  an^  then  we  rose,  and  danced 
Ml  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which,  in  one  sense  of 
lie  word  at  least,  were  very  intolligibly  and  appro- 
wiatoly  entitled  red$.  The  passengers  who  lay  in 
Jm  cabin  below,  in  all  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness, 
■oat  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 
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Bsnh  and  ofdiwopsnt  mood  for  thoir  complaint. 
I  thought  so  at  the  time ;  and  (by  way.  I  suppose, 
if  aupporting  ray  newly-assumed  philosophical  cha- 
neler)  I  thought,  too,  how  closely  the  greater  number 
if  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the  foar  of  death, 
rod  how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
bero  ia  no  danger. 


The  two  Danes  were  biothera  The  one 
man  with  a  clear  whito  complexion,  whito  hair,  and 
whito  eye-brows,  looked  silly,  and  nothing  that  he  iit> 
tared  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The  other,  whom,  by 
way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  thk  Dank,  had  like- 
wise white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  hto- 
ther,  with  slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  ftee  slight- 
ly pock-fretten.  This  man  convinced  me  of  the  ja»> 
tice  of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a  foithfol  portrait  in 
our  iMvels  and  iarces  has  been  rashly  censured  for 
an  ontrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonenity.  I  had 
retired  to  my  station  in  the  boat;  he  came  and  seat* 
ed  himself  by  my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  ti|^ 
sy.  He  commenced  the  conversation  in  the  most 
magnific  style,  and  as  a  sort  of  pioneering  to  his  own 
vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  mtek  grossness!  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  com- 
parison. His  language  and  accentuation  were  so  ei- 
ceedingly  singular,  that  I  determined,  for  once  in  my 
life,  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation.  Here  it  follows, 
somewhat  abridged  indeed,  but  in  all  other  lespecti 
as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

Thk  Dane.  Vat  imagination !  vat  language !  vat 
vast  science !  and  vat  eyes !  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead ! 
— O  my  heafen!  vy  you  *re  a  Got! 

Answkk.    You  do  me  too  much  honor,  sir. 

ThzDani.  O  me!  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flatter- 
ing yon ! — No,  no,  ito!  I  haf  ten  toosand  a  year!  Veil 
— and  vat  is  dat?  a  mere  trifle!  I  'onldnt  gif  my  an- 
cere  heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. — ^Ye%  yon  're  a 
Got!  I  a  mere  man!  But,  my  dear  friend !  dhink  of 
me  as  a  man!  Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  yon  now  my  dear 
friend—is  I  not  very  eloquent?  b  I  not  speak  Eng- 
lish very  fine  ?  • 

A  NSW.  Most  adnuraUy !  Believe  me,  sir!  I  have 
seldom  heard  even  a  native  talk  so  Jlmendy. 

Till  Dane,  (jHjueezifig  my  hmd  wiA  grttt  aeAs^ 
mence.)  My  </ear  friend !  vat  an  aflbction  and  fidelity 
we  have  for  each  odher!  But  tell  me,  do  tell  mo  b 
I  not,  now  aiul  den,  speak  some  foult?  b  I  nol  in 
some  wrong  ? 

Answ.  Why,  sir,  perhaps  it  might  be  observed  by 
nice  critics  in  the  £nglish  language,  that  yon  occa* 
sionally  use  the  word  **  is"  instead  of  "  am.'*  In  onr 
best  companies,  we  generally  say  I  am,  and  not  I  is, 
or  Ise.    Excuse  me,  sir!    It  is  a  men  trifle. 

The  Dans.  O!  is,  is,  am,  am,  am.  Yea,  yes  I 
know,  I  know. 

Answ.  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — I  know,  I  know— Am,  am, 
om,  is  de  presens,  and  is,  is  de  perfoctum— yes^  jrea 
— and  are,  is  dhe  plunquam  perfoctum. 

Answ.    And  **  art,"  sir,  is 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend !  it  is  dhe  ploaquam 
perfectum,  no,  no--<lhat  is  a  great  lie.  **  Are**  is  the 
plusquam  perfectum— and  **art**  is  dhe  ploaquam 
ploeperfectum — {then  twinging  my  hand  to  and  fro, 
and  cocking  Ate  little  bright  haxd  eyes  at  me  that 
danced  with  vanity  and  wine.)  You  see,  my  dear 
firiend !  that  I  too  have  some  lehming. 

Answ.  Learning,  sir?  Who  dares  auspect  it? 
Who  can  listen  to  you  for  a  minute ;  who  can  evao 
look  at  yoo,  without  petoeiving  the  extent  of  it? 
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The  Dank.  My  dmr  friend !— ((Aen  wiA  a  waiM- 
6e  husoM/t  look,  and  in.  a  tome  of  voice,  as  if  he  weu 
reaaoning)—l  could  not  talk  m  of  (HPeaeni  and  iniper> 
ftctara,  and  futurum  and  ploaquamplue  pariectum, 
and  all  dhat,  my  dear  firiend!  without  »ome  lehra- 
ing7 

Anbw.  Sir!  a  man  like  you  cannot  talk  on  any 
snlgect  without  dincoTering  the  depth  of  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  gramroatic  Greek,  my  friend ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  {laughing,  and  twinging  my  hand  to  and 
fro, — then,  with  a  audden  trantition  to  great  enlemni- 
tjf.)  Now  1  will  tell  yout  my  dear  friend !  Dhere 
did  ha]^)en  about  me  vat  de  whole  historia  of  Den- 
nark  record  no  instance  about  nobody  else.  Dhe 
bishop  did  ask  me  all  dhe  questioas  about  all  dhe  re- 
ligioo  in  dhe  Latin  grammar. 

An8W.  The  grammar,  sir  f  The  language  I  pre- 
sume— 

The  Dans.  {A  Utde  offended.)  Grammar  is  lan- 
guage, and  language  is  grammar — 

A  NSW.    Ten  thousand  pardons! 

The  Dane.    Veil,  and  1  was  only  fourteen  yean — 

Answ.    Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  was  fourteen  yean  old 
—and  he  asked  me  all  questions,  religion  and  philos- 
ophy, and  all  in  dhe  Latin  language— and  I  answered 
him  all  every  one,  my  dear  fnend !  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language. 

Answ.    A  prodigy !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great 
■nperintendant 

Ans.    Yes  !  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop— not  a  mere  predicant,  not 
a  prediger. 

Ans.  My  dear  Sir,  we  have  misunVlerstood  each 
other.  I  said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so 
early  an  age,  was  a  prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is 
wonderful,  that  does  not  oOen  happen. 

The  Dane.  Often!  Dhere  is  not  von  instance 
recorded  in  dhe  whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Ans.    And  since  then.  Sir f 

The  Dank.  I  was  sent  ofor  to  dhe  Vest  Indies — 
to  our  island,  and  dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid 
books.  No  !  no !  I  put  my  genius  another  way — 
and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year.  Is  not 
dhat  ghenius,  my  dear  friend  7 — But  vat  is  money  ? 
I  dhink  the  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my 
dear  friend !  my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  gen- 
erous heart,  because  I  can  do  good— no  man  with  so 
little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  ranch  generosity — ^no  per- 
son, no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies  it 
But  we  are  all  Got's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the 
odier  Dane,  the  Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us, 
together  with  a  young  Englishman  who  spoke  the 
German  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me  many  of  the 
Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  o  travelling 
merchant,  turned  of  three  score,  a  hale  man,  tall, 
strong,  and  stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and 
buffoonery,  with  the  soul  as  well  as  the  look,  of  a 
mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making  you  laugh, 
picks  your  pocket    Amid  all  his  dioll  k)oks  and 


droll  gestures,  there  remaioed  one  look  iiaaKyi| 
laughter;  and  that  one  kxik  was  the  tratfaibti 
othen  were  bat  its  mask     The  HaaovsriHiat 
pale,  fiit,  bloated  young  man.  whose  fiuherWHi 
a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  amy  tmUKk 
He  seemed  lo  emulate  the  mannen  of  yoHflfr 
glishmen  of  fortune.   He  was  a  good-natoisdMN; 
not  without  information  or  literature,  but  t  Mi 
egregious  coxcomb.    He  had  been  in  the  biMlrf 
attending  the  House  of  Conunono.  and  faii  «• 
spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applaoBlift 
debating  society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  have^jflfr 
fied  himwlf  with  laudable  industry,  for  he  mi  |» 
feet  in  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  sad  isA 
an  accent  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  Scsl^ 
man  in  Roderic  Random,  who  professed  to  tcackii 
fUiglish  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  d^tnwg 
to  my  superior  juilgment,  whether  or  no  1  hid  |i» 
nounced  this  or  that  word  with  propriety,  or  *ii 
true  delicac>'."    When  he  spoke,  thoogh  it  vat 
only  half  a  dosen  sentences,  be  always  ran;  if 
which  I  could  detect  no  other  motive  than  his  p» 
tiality  to  that  elegant  phrase  so  liberally  introdaHl 
in  the  orations  of  our  British  legislaton,  *  Wink  I 
am  on  my  legs."    The  Swede,  whom  for 
that  will  soon  appear,  I  shall  distingairii  by  the 
of  **  Nobility,*'  was  a  strong-featured,  scmif  ftwl 
man,  his  compleiion  resembling,  in  color,  a  ladkl 
poker  beginning  to  cool,    lie  appeared 
dependent  on  the  Dane,  but  waa,  however, 
parably,  the  best  informed,  and  moat  rational  if  At 
party.    Indeed,  his  mannen  and  convenalion  di» 
covered  hiro  to  be  both  a  man  of  tba  world  tnia 
gentleman.    The  Jew  was  in  the  hoM  ;  the 
gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck,  so  ill  dmt  I 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the 
ate  attentions  of  his  servant  to  him.   The  poor  VOtm 
was  very  sick  himself,  and  every  now  and  tbeaai 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keeping  his  aye  (■  Ui 
master  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  aeated 
again  by  hiro.  now  supporting  his  head,  now 
his  forehead,  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while,  io  ihi 
most  soothing  tones.    There  had  been  a  matriMonirf 
squabble  of  a  very  ludiprous  kind  in  the  cabin,  be> 
tween  the  little  German  tailor  and  his  little  wSk 
He  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself,  and  oat 
for  her.    This  had  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  my 
cruel  action ;  she  insisted  upon  their  having  but  mb, 
and  assured  the  mate,  in  the  most  piteous  tones,  Atf 
she  was  his  lawful  wifo.    The  mate  and  the  CBbii 
boy  decided  in  her  fiivor,  abused  the  little  msn  &r 
his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  koi^ 
ed  him  into  the  same  compartment  with  his  sea«ck 
wife.    This  quarrel  was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  pi^ 
cured  me  a  bed  which  1  otherwise  should  not  hifi 
had. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  loOsi 
higher,  and  the  Dane,  by  means  of  the  greater  sgh 
tation,  eliminated  eno<igh  of  what  he  had  bsM 
swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal  monL 
His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  i.  a.  a 
very  little  warm  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  bna* 
dy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.    His  servant  boy,  a  biMk- 
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"^  BfoUttOthad  a  good^atared  loimd  &ce,«nctiy 
^  ^olor  of  tfa«  skia  of  the  wBlllu^kemeL  The 
'^  and  I  were  egain  seated  tete-a-tete  in  the  ship's 
'^  The  oaoYCfsatioo,  which  was  now.  indeed, 
Mr  an  oratioD  than  a  dialogue,  became  extniTagant 
li<nd  all  that  I  ever  heard.  He  told  me  that  he 
^  Msde  a  large  fi>rtune  in  the  island  of  Santa 
■^  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  ei^jojr 
'    Be  expatiated  oo  the  style  in  which  he  meant 

•  live,  and  the  great  undertakings  which  he  pro- 
iMl  10  himself  to  commence,  till  the  brandy,  aiding 
B  Tinity,  and  his  vanity  and  garruli^  aiding  the 
ftady,  he  talked  like  a  madman— entreated  me  to 
Mtopany  him  to  Deimiark — there  I  should  see  his 
iMoce  with  the  government,  and  he  would  intro- 
M  me  to  the  king.  Ac.  dec  Thus  he  went  on 
■aming  akmd,  and  then  passing  with  a  veiy  lyrical 
■■taon  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  de- 
■med,  like  a  member  of  the  Correspondmg  Society, 
mC  (not  oonoeming)  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  as- 
iad  me  that  notwithstanding  his  fortune,  he  thought 
I  poorest  man  alive  his  equaL  "  All  are  equal,  my 
irlriend!  all  are  equal!  Ve  are  all  Got's  children. 

•  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack ! 
tk!  some  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat 
l»w  now !  He  is  a  mulatto— but  he  is  my  equal. 
■t*s  right,  Jack!  {takuig  the  tugar  and  brandy.) 
M  you  Sir!  shake  hands  with  dhis  gentleman! 
■ke  hands  with  me,  you  dog !    Dhere,  dhere ! — 

•  are  all  equal,  my  dear  friend !  Do  I  not  speak 
§  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato— they  were  ail 
loBophers,  my  dear  philosophe!  all  very  grwt 
nl-HUid  so  was  Homer  and  \lrgil — but  they  were 
Hi,  yes,  yes !  I  know  all  about  it ! — But  what  can 
f  body  say  more  than  this  f  we  are  all  equal,  all 
fa  children.  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year,  but  I  am 
■ofe  Iban  the  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride; 
I  yet,  my  dear  friend!  I  can  say  do !  and  it  is  done. 
!  ha !  ha !  my  dear  friend !  Now  dhere  is  dhat 
itteinaB,  (pointing  to  **  Nobility,'*)  he  is  a  Swedish 
oo — yoa  shall  see.  Ho !  {ealUng  to  the  Swede)  get 
,  will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin. 
tde. — Here  Jack !  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle 
wine  from  the  calun !  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  do  you 
now — you  go  yourMlf— ^you  go  now!  Sicede. 
I ! — Dane.  Now  go !  Go  I  pray  you.    And  the 

CDB   WENT. 

Liter  this,  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on 
gKHi,  and  mistaking  me  ibr  **un  philosophe"  in 
continental  sense  of  the  word,  he  talked  of  Deity 
a  declamatory  style,  very  much  resembling  the 
tHional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
oe,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my 
,  what  damned  hypoeriem  all  Jesus  Christ's  busi- 
m  was.  I  dare  aver,  that  few  men  have  less  rea- 
to  charge  themselves  with  indulging  in  persijiage 
n  myself.  I  should  hate  it  if  it  were  only  that  it 
1  Frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding 
lecanae  our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a 
id  to  express  it  But  in  this  instance,  the  tempCa- 
I  had  been  too  powerful,  and  I  have  placed  it  on 
>  list  of  my  oflenoes.  Pericles  answered  one  of  his 
vest  friend  who  had  solicited  him  on  a  case  of 


life  and  deadi,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  pia- 
servation :  Debeo  amids  opiudari^  $ed  asgvs  ad  Deot.* 
Friendship  herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest 
step  on  this  side  the  altar.  What  Pericles  would  hot 
do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be  assursd  I  would 
not  hazard,  merely  to  mill  the  chocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming 
a  serious  look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk 
at  once  an  hundred  fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He 
retired  to  bis  cabin,  and  1  wrapped  myself  up  in  jsy 
great-coat  and  looked  at  the  water.  A  beautiful 
white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  intervals  coursed 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  atari 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and 
every  now  and  then,  light  detachments  of  this  while 
cloud-like  ibam  darted  off  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight,  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wil- 
derness. 

ft  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  ny 
olfactories,  ^snd  I  found  reason  to  rajoice  in  my  great- 
coat, a  weighty,  high-caped,  respectable  rug,  the  col- 
lar of  which  turned  over,  and  played  the  part  of  a 
nightcap  very  posnbly.  In  looking  up  at  two  or  three 
bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motion  of  the 
sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'ctock, 
Monday  morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  go  down  into  the  cabin,  where  I 
slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with  a  very  good  ap- 
petite, at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most  plaea-' 
ble  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or,  indeed,  insea- 
sible  of  the  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  oooveiaa^ 
tion  with  the  Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poig- 
nant contempt  of  the  Dane,  whom  he  described  as  a 
fool,  purw-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the  boasts  of  the 
Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate, 
and  afterwards  as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane,  and 
flfom  himself,  I  collected,  that  he  was  indeed  a  Swe- 
dish nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a  fortune  that 
was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  pro- 
perty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  de- 
pendent. He  seemed  to  suffer  very  little  pain  from 
the  Dane's  insolence.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  hu- 
mane and  attentive  to  the  English  lady,  who  suflered 
most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which 
seemed  to  prove  real  goodness  of  heart.  Indeed  his 
general  mannen  and  oonversati<m  were  not  only 
pleasing,  but  even  interesting;  and  I  struggled  to 
believe  his  insensibility,  respecting  the  Dane,  philo- 
sophical fortitude.  For.  though  the  Dane  was  now 
quite  sober,  his  character  oozed  out  of  him  at  every 
pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  was  again  flushed 
with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
oflener,  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  ''Ho! 
Nobility,  go— do  such  a  thing!  Mr.  Nobility!  tell 
the  gentlemen  such  a  story,  and  so  forth,"  with  an 
insolence  which  must  have  excited  diiigust  and  da- 
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tMtataoh,  if  hw  vulgar  imnti  on  the  Mcrad  righto  of 
•quaUty,  joined  to  thii  wild  bavoc  of  general  gram- 
nar,  no  \em  than  of  the  Engliah  language,  had  not 
rendered  it  eo  irreaiadbly  laughahle. 

At  four  o'clock,  I  obeerved  a  wild  duck  ■wimming 
on  the  waTee,  a  single  solitary  wild  duck.  It  ii  not 
Miy  to  conceive,  how  interesting  a  thing  it  looked  in 
diat  round,  objectless  desert  of  waters.  1  had  asso- 
ciated such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the  ocean, 
that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out 
of  sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  neameMt, 
m  it  were,  of  the  circle  of  the  horiaon.  So  little  are 
images  capable  of  satisfying  the  obscure  feelings  con- 
nected with  words.  In  the  evening  the  sails  were 
lowered,  lest  we  should  run  Ibul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  At  four 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
cry  of  land !  land!  It  was  an  ugly  island  rock,  at  a 
distance  on  our  left,  called  Heiligeland,  well  known 
to  many  passenfen  from  Yarmouth  to  Hamburg, 
who  have  been  obliged,  by  stonny  weather,  to  pass 
weeks  and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped 
of  all  their  money  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
wretches  who  inhabit  it.  So,  at  least,  the  sailon  in- 
imned  me.  About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the  main 
land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head 
aboTe  water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses 
and  land-marks,  which  seemed  to  give  a  character 
and  language  to  the  dreariness.  We  entered  the 
BMMith  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neuwerk ;  though  as  yet, 
the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  fix  my  safe 
voyage,  not  without  affinstionate  thoughts  of  those  I 
had  left  in  England.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same 
morning,  we  arrived  at  Cuxhaven,  the  ship  dropped 
anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out  to  carry  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  othera  on  shore.  The  captain 
agree  to  take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten 
guineas,  to  which  the  Dane  contributed  so  largely, 
that  the  other  pasaengera  paid  but  half  a  guinea  each. 
Accordingly,  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed  gently 
up  the  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sidea  of  the  river 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather;  we  could  now  see  the 
right  bank  only.  We  passed  a  multitude  of  English 
traders  that  had  been  waiting  many  weeks  for  a 
wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  became  visible, 
both  flat,  and  evidencing  the  labour  of  human  hands, 
by  their  extreme  nearness.  On  the  left  bank  I  saw  a 
church  or  two  in  the  dbtance  ,*  on  the  right  bank  we 
passed  by  steeple  and  windmill,  and  cottage,  and 
windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and  windmill, 
and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  the 
olgects,  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very 
green,  and  planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thir- 
ty-five miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the  ni^  came  on  us, 
and  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  perilous,  we 
dropped  anchor. 

Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang  to 
yoar  eye,  my  dearest  friend  f  To  me  it  hung  over 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Close  above  the  moon 
was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black  cloud,  while  a  very 
thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as  narrow, 
and  thin,  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  cnpe.    The  long 
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trembling  road  ofmonnligfal,  which  lay  on  the 
and  reached  to  the  stem  of  oor  vessel 
dimly  and  obaeorely.  Wa  aaw  two  or  thrss 
from  the  right  bank,  prahabiy  fiom  bed-raoan. 
the  striking  conirast  between  the  silence  of 
jestic  stream,  whose  banka  are  populous  wiik 
and  women  and  chiUren,  and  flocin  and 
tween  the  silence  by  night  of  this  peopled  li 
the  ceaseless  noise  and  uproar,  and  loud  agi 
the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  The 
below  bad  all  retired  to  their  beds;  and  I 
interest  of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply, 
circumstance  of  having  just  quitted  them. 
Prussian  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  evi 
played  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the  Dane, 
'admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependanA 
young  Englishman  oontiniied  to  interpret  lbs 
sian's  jokes  to  me.  They  were  alU  without 
tion,  profane  and  abominabld,  bat  sonu 
witty,  and  a  few  incidents,  which  he  related 
own  person,  were  valuable  as  illustrating  tfas 
nera  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taksa 
Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we 
the  anchor,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it 
consequence  of  a  thick  log,  whidi  oar  captain 
would  continue  the  whole  day;  but  about 
cleared  oB,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  dose 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  idhmd,  forty  miles  ttam^ 
haven,  the  wind  continuing  slack.  This 
island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
shaped,  well  wooded,  vrith  gladea  of  the 
green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the 
ably  neat  farm-house  on  it  It  seemed  made  fir 
tirement  vrithout  solitude — a  place  that  would 
one's  friends  while  it  precluded  the  impertinsal 
of  mere  visiters.  The  shorss  of  the  Elbe  now 
more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadowa  and  traes 
like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge;  and 
over  them,  neat  houses  and  (especially  on  ttit 
bank)  a  profusion  of  steeple-spires,  white,  binikj 
red.  An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build  fii 
churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire-ateepiss,  up 
as  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  ol9eeU  ft 
as  with  a  silent  finger  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  Mi 
tiroes  when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  f 
though  rainy  sunset,  appear  like  a  pyramki  of  fb 
burning  heavenward.  I  remember  once,  and  si 
only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  valley  <f 
mountainous  country.  The  eflbct  was  not  only  m 
but  ludicrous,  and  reminded  roe,  against  my  wU 
an  cxtinguuher;  the  dose  neighborhood  of  the  h 
mounuiin  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood,  had  so'a 
pletely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of  all  canoafll 
with  the  sky  or  clouds.  Forty-six  English  milai  i 
Cuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Hamboig,  the  Dh 
village  Veder,  ornaments  the  left  bank  with  ittM 
steeple,  and  close  by  it  the  wild  and  pastoral  hN 
of  Schulau.  Hitherto,  both  the  right  and  left  li 
green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level  with  the  riwK 
aembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.  The  trsH  i 
houses  were  alike  low ;  sometimes  the  low  tnwa^ 
topping  the  yet  fower  bouses;  sometiBMa  iImJ 
bouses  rising  above  the  yet  lower  traaa.    Bll 
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^CKao,  Ihe  Isft  buk  lint  At  oooe  ferty  or  fiftj  fteC 
on  the  river  with  in  perpendicular  ftqkle 
I,  thinly  patched  with  toAs  of  green.  The  Elbe 
to  pwcnt  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle 
'■A   the  mulUtude  of  fiihing-boati  and  the  flocka  of 
^*KvU*  wheeling  round  them,  the  clamorooa  rivals 
'^    companions  of  the  fishermen;  till  we  came  to 
a,  a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions. 
of  the  three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with 
of  bare  sand  with  which  the  boots,  with  their 
poles,  standing  in  files  along  the  banks,  made  a 
«f  limtastic  harmony.     Between  each  &cade 
A  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the 
In  short,  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  indi- 
cottages,  each  cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own 
wood  or  orchard,  and  each  with  its  own  sepa* 
path ;  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths,  or  ra- 
m  neigkborkood  of  houses!    It  is  inhabited  by 
and  boat-makers,  the  Blankanese  boats 
in  great  request  through  the  whole  navigation 
Elbe.    Here  fiist  we  saw  the  spires  of  Haro- 
:,  and  from  hence  as  far  as  Altona,  the  left  bank 
Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  considered  as  the 
nity  of  an  industrious  and  republican  city ;  in  that 
of  beauty,  or  rather  prettineas,  that  might  tempt 
citizen  into  the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste 
be  had  acquired  in  the  town.  Summer  houses 
hinese  show-work  are  every  where  scattered 
tfafO  high  and  green  banks ;  the  boards  of  the 
left  unplastered  and  gaily  painted  with 
and  yellow;  and  rcarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into 
and  made  to  remind  the  human  being  of  his 
power  and  intelligence  instead  of  the  wisdom  of 
Still,  however,  these  are  links  of  connection 
town  and  country,  and  ftr  better  than  the 
of  tastes  and  enjojrments  for  which  men's 
have  diaqnalified  them.    Pbss  them  by  on  Sat- 
lya  and  Sundays  with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg 
their  pipes,  the  women  and  children  feast- 
in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew.  and  it  becomes  a 
of  its  own.    On  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  we 
lift  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the 
^nge  maoaes  of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the 
^ride  Elbe  from  Altona  upward,  we  were  at  length 
kMded  at  the  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


LETTER  n.    CrO  A  LADY.) 

Ratzkburo. 

Ifrine  liebe  Freundin, 

See  how  iiatmirttl  the  German  comet  from  me,  though 
I  have  not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country!— al- 
mm  as  floently  m  English  fiom  my  neighbor  the 
AMpiachreiber,  (or  public  secretary,)  who,  as  often  as 
we  aieeC  though  it  should  be  half  a  doxen  times  in 
Ihe  aame  day,  never  fiuls  to  greet  roe  with — **  *  * 
dkam  yomr  ptool  vnt  eyet,  my  deareM  Englander  ! 
•lis  gotM  it  r* — which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great 
genefosity  on  his  part,  these  words  being  his  whole 


slock  of  Engiish.  I  had,  however,  a  better 
than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency ;  Af  I 
wiriied  to  put  you  in  good  humor  with  a  language^ 
fiom  the  acquirement  of  which  I  have  promised  my- 
self much  edification,  and  the  means,  too,  of  commu- 
nicating a  new  pleasure  to  you  and  your  sister,  durii^ 
our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this  better 
than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  f 
Our  English  affix,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to 
words  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  octrees,  direcireu. 
Sic  or  fiom  the  French,  as  sustress,  dueheee,  and  tha 
like.  But  the  German,  ta,  eiubles  us  to  designate 
the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  lift.  Thus  tha 
Amptman's  lady  is  the  Fmu  Amptmanta — the  secre- 
tary's wife  (by-the-by  the  handsomest  woman  I  hava 
yet  seen  in  Germany)  is  Die  alleriiebste  Fran  Ampl- 
schreiberta — the  colonel's  lady.  Die  Fno  Obristin  or 
colonelin — and  even  the  pastor's  wile.  Die  Fnu  pa^ 
ton'n.  But  I  am  especially  pleased  with  their /muNi* 
tn,  which,  unlike  the  omtca  of  the  Romans,  is  seldom 
used  but  in  its  best  and  purest  sense.  Now.  I  know 
it  will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  mora 
than  a  friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express 
to  himself  that  this  friend  is  a  female;  but  this  I 
deny — in  that  sense,  at  least,  in  which  the  objectioo 
will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeachment  of 
heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
sex  in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  gai^ 
ments ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved 
a  sister— nay,  is  not  capable  even  of  lovuig  a  wife  aa 
she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed  be  worthy  of 
that  holy  name. 

Now,  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  moi^ 
muring  to  yourself—"  This  is  so  like  him !  running 
away  after  the  first  bubble  that  chance  haa  blown  off 
from  the  surface  of  his  fimcy,  when  one  is  anxiow  to 
learn  where  he  is,  and  what  he  has  seen."  WelU 
then !  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  mo- 
tives and  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither,  — > 
will  inform  you.  My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which* 
doubtless,  he  has  edified  your  whole  fireside,  left  mt 
safely  landed  at  Hamburg,  on  the  EUbe  Stairs,  at  tha 
Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stain,  1  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage  boat  which 
crosses  the  river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamboif 
to  Haarburg.  It  was  stowed  close  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses;  the  men  all 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fiuicies — straight  and  wreathed,  simpla 
and  complex,  long  and  short,  cane,  day,  porcelain, 
wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory;  most  of  them  with  silver 
chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipea  and  boots  are 
the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham-. 
burgers  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  o  raw  traveller. 
But  I  forget  my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as 
possible.  Therefore — September  I9th,  afternoon —My 
companion,  who,  you  recollect,  speaks  the  French 
language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manoeia 
were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  seemed 
about  fifty,  or  rather  more.  Whatever  is  unpleasant 
in  French  manners  from  excess  m  tha  dc^ret^  Va& 
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bMO  wftened  down  by  age  or  affliction ;  and  all  that 
ia  delightful  in  the  kind,  alacrity  and  delicacy  in 
little  atlentiona,  &c.  remained,  and  without  b«iatle. 
geaticulation,  or  diiproportionate  eagemcM.  Hit 
demeanor  eKhibiied  the  minute  philanthropy  of  a 
poUahed  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  aoluietyof  the 
English  character,  disunited  from  its  reverse.  There 
is  something  strangely  attractive  in  the  character  of 
a  gmdewmn  when  you  apply  the  word  emphatically, 
and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  it  is  more 
to  fed  than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  the 
lion  of  high  moral  excellence,  nor  of  necessity 
even  the  omainental  graces  of  manner.  I  have  now 
in  my  mind's  eye,  a  person  whose  life  would  scarcely 
stand  scrutiny,  even  in  the  court  of  honor,  much  less 
in  that  of  conscience ;  and  his  mannen,  if  nicely  ob- 
served, would,  of  the  two,  excite  an  idea  of  awkward- 
neas  rather  than  of  elegance ;  and  yet.  every  one  who 
conversed  with  him  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gen- 
IkwuM.  The  secret  of  the  matter,  I  believe  to  be 
this — we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character  present  to 
ns  whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social 
intercoufM,  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important, 
through  the  whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deport- 
ment, and  with  the  ease  of  a  habit,  a  person  shows 
respect  to  others  in  tuck  a  my,  ss  at  the  same  time 
implies,  in  his  own  feelings,  an  habitual  and  assured 
Anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  him- 
self In  short,  the  gentlemanly  character  arises  out 
of  the  feeling  of  equality,  acting  as  a  habit,  yet  flex- 
ible to  the  varieties  of  rank,  and  modified  without 
being  dbtnrbed  or  supeneded  by  them.  This  de- 
scription will,  perhaps,  explain  to  you  the  ground  of 
one  of  your  own  remarks,  as  I  was  Englishing  to  you 
the  interesting  dialogue  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
oorraptaon  of  eloquence.  **  What  perfect  gentlemen 
these  old  Romans  must  have  been !  I  was  impressed, 
I  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I  was 
reading  a  transbtion  of  Cicero's  philosophical  dia- 
logues, and  of  his  epistolary  correspondence :  while 
in  Pliny's  Letters  I  seemed  to  have  a  different  feel- 
ing— he  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man." You  uttered  the  words  as  if  you  had  felt  that 
the  adjunct  had  injured  the  substance,  and  the  in- 
creased deg^ve  altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the 
fiourtier  of  an  absolute  monarch — Cicero,  an  aristo* 
cratic  republican.  For  this  reason  the  character  of 
gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  confined  it, 
is  frequent  in  England,  rare  in  France,  and  found, 
where  it  is  found,  in  age,  or  at  the  latest  period  of 
manhood ;  while  in  Germany  the  character  is  almost 
unknown.  But  the  proper  aniipode  of  a  gentleman 
is  to  be  sought  for  among  the  Anglo-American  demo- 
crats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  this 
amiable  Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  mjrself. 
For  in  a  Uttle  controversy  between  us  on  the  subject 
of  French  poetry,  he  miide  roe  feel  ray  own  ill  be- 
havior by  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast;  and  when 
I  afterwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  my 
language,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression 
of  surprise,  and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a 
gentleman  might  both  make  with  dignity,  and  receive 


with  pleasara.  I  was  pleased,  tberefcie,  is  Ml 
agreed  on,  that  we  ahoald,  if  poasible,  take  iptf 
quarters  in  the  same  honae.  My  friend  wm  ift 
him  in  search  of  a  hotel,  and  I  to  deliver  Of  kH 
of  recomniendatidn. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivsacdHM 
much  byanythinglactoallyaaw,  as  by  the  costal 
sense  that  1  was  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  flstl 
continent  of  our  planet    I  seemed  to  myielf  ttil 
liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  wmft 
who  now  afler  his  first  soar  of  freedom  paiw  Mif 
self  in  the  upper  air.    Very  naturally  I  bcfni 
wonder  nttdl  thinga,  some  for  being  so  hke  sodMi 
for  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  England— DriA 
women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  ootUfi 
yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  ptnmpmai  cf  fil^ 
coat  behind—the  women  of  Hamburg  with  op 
plated  on  the  caul  with  silver  or  gDld,arbolkt» 
dered  round  with  stiflbned  lace,  which  tiati  M(t» 
fore  their  Ojres,  but  not  lower,  ao  that  the  tjis^n 
kled  through  it— the  Hanoverian  women  wAl  4i 
fore  part  of  the  head  bare,  then  a  atifT  lacs  riuAf 
up  like  a  wall  perpendicular  on  the  cap^  and  Asflif 
behind  tailed  with  an  enorroona  qnaotity  of 
which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back : 


'Their  TMoomiei  seeiii'd  liks  a  goodly 
Spread  in  ddUoes  of  sU  «»— &-  •• 


rart 


lC-» 


^The  ladies  all  in  English  dresBae,aU 

all  with  bad^eeth:  which  yoa  notice  instantly  iai 
their  contrast  to  the  almost  animal,  too  glussj  mtsAm 
of-pearl  whiteness,  and  the  regularity  of  the  Ml 
of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  ooontry 
servant  girls,  who,  with  their  clean  white 
and  with  slippers  without  heel-qnarteia,  tripped 
the  dirty  streets  as  if  they  were  aecniad  by  a 
from  the  dirt ;  with  a  lightneaa,  too^  whidi 
me,  who  had  always  considered  it  as  one  of  the  it* 
noyances  of  sleeping  ta  an  Jim,  that  I  had  lo  cMv 
up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  streets  nanoir;  li 
my  English  nose  sufficiently  oflenrive,  and  eiphii» 
ing  at  first  sight  the  univernl  use  of  boots;  wiihHl 
any  appropriate  path  for  the  foot-pasaeqgeis;  At 
gable  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  the  alrseC,  ■■• 
in  the  ordinary  triangular  form,  and  entire,  m  At 
botanists  say,  but  the  greater  number  noldied  aid 
scolloped  with  more  than  Chinese  groteaqmiswi 
Above  all,  I  was  struck  with  the  profusion  of  wiiK 
dows,  so  large  and  so  many  that  the  houses  knksB 
gUie.  Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  fiok 
addiHonaU  sprouting  out  from  it,  like  yoong  loBd> 
lets  on  the  back  of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  cerlaiirff 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  Hambofg 
which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in 
with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climalt^  aid 
precluding  that  feeling  of  retirenient  and  seltooMi 
which  one  wiiihes  to  associate  with  a  house  in  a  BBiif 
city.  But  a  conflagratkm  would.  I  fear,  be  the  p» 
vious  requisite  to  the  production  of  any  arehitsclMl 
beauty  in  Hamburg:  for  verily  it  ia  a  filthy  tamk  I 
moved  on  and  crossed  a  multitude  of  qgly  hnd^ 
with  huge  black  defbnnitiea  of  water  wheels  dat 
bythem.    The  water  intaiaecli  the  city  efaijwlMMb 
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voiild  btve  foronhed  to  the  genius  of  Italy  the 
alitiei  of  all  tbat  ia  moit  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
in  architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  riTal. 
mice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and 
ition.  The  Jungfer  Stieg,  (i.  e.  young  ladies* 
)  to  which  my  letters  directed  me,  made  ao  ex- 
Q.  It  is  a  walk  or  promenade  planted  with 
rows  of  elm  trees,  which,  being  yearly  pruned 
topped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
ies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with 
f  wans  00  it  perfectly  tame ;  and,  moving  among 
rans,  showy  pleasure  boats  with  ladies  in  them, 
by  their  husbands  or  lovers.  •  •  •  •  • 
[Some  paragraph§  have  been  here  omitted.) 
mborrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still 
than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the 
of  an  old  friend  when  I  heard  the  emigrant's 
X  inquiring  after  roe.  lie  had  come  lor  the 
e  of  guiding  me  to  our  hotel.  Through  streets 
reets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I 
not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment 
busy  ejres,  amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with 
ble  benches  across  them,  one  behind  the  other ; 
^'ere  the  hackney  coaches;)  amused  by  the 
ards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
ttbia  are  painted,  and  that,  too,  very  exactly, 
ID  a  groleaque  confusion ;  (a  useful  substitute 
guage  in  this  great  mart  of  nations ;)  amused 
le  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop  and  house 
•Us,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and 
with  a  small  iron  rod  ot  every  entrance  and 
nd  finally,  amused  by  looking  in  at  the  win- 
m  T  passed  along:  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
^  ctiBhe  or  playing  cards,  and  the  gentlemen 
lung.  I  wislied  myself  a  painter,  that  I  might 
ent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties. 
Dg  pipe  of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table, 
half  a  yard  from  his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  cen- 
ihe  fish  pool ;  the  other  gentleman,  who  was 
;  the  cards,  and,  and  of  course  had  both  hands 
'ed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which,  hanging 
between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ancles. 
h  himself  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  disior- 
ith  of  attitude  and  physiognomy,  than  this  eflbrt 
ned ;  nor  was  there  wanting  beside  it  one  of 
leentiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Hogarth, 
nn  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of 
'  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and 
Uy  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd 
mnities,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of 
enius !)  neither  acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act,  as  a 
H ;  but  difiuaes  through  all,  and  over  each  of 
mpt  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human  kind- 
aiid  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  con- 
ly  directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still 
I  its  tenderness  with  our  laughter;  and  thus 
ita  the  instructive  merriment  at  the  whims  of 
I,  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow  men, 
egeneraling  into  the  hear^pQison  of  contempt 
red. 

hotel  DUE  wiLDi  MAN,  (the  sign  of  which  was 
1  likeness  of  the  landlord,  who  had  engrafted 
•eiy  grim  &ce  a  restless  grin,  that  was  at  every 


man's  service,  and  which  indeed,  lilte  an  actor  ie» 
hearsing  to  hiimelf,  he  kept  playing  in  ejipeeiatiim  of 
an  occasion  for  it,)  neither  cor  hotel  I  say,  nor  iti 
landkMd,wereofthegenteelestclaas.  Botithaaooe 
great  advantage  for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  mar* 
km  place,  and  the  next  neighbor  of  tiie  huge  church 
of  Si.  Nicholas;  a  church  with  sbopo  and  hmiaoi 
built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  went  and  warU  iti 
high  massy  steeple  rises,  neckUeed  near  the  lop  with 
a  round  of  large  gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  eovkl 
scarcely  be  desired.  Long  shall  I  retain  the  imprea- 
sion  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful  echo,  ao  hNid 
and  long  and  tremutoua,  of  the  deep^oned  ckwk 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the 
morning  from  a  distressful  dream,  oocasiooed,  I  be* 
lieve,  by  the  feother  bed,  which  is  used  bare  instead 
of  bed  clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blanket  about 
with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  thia  abo* 
minable  custom.  Our  emigrant  aoqnaintanee  wai^ 
we  found,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
de  Lisle ;  and  iiom  the  large  fortune  which  he  poe* 
sessed  under  the  monarchy,  had  rescued  soffleient 
not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectability.  He 
had  oflbnded  some  of  his  fellow  emigrants  in  Lou* 
don,  whom  he  had  obliged  with  oonsidefable 
by  a  refusal  to  make  further  advances,  and  in 
quenee  of  their  intrigues,  had  received  an  older  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought  it  one  proof  of  hia  io- 
iKx^nce,  that  he  attached  no  Uame  eidier  to  the  aliio 
act,  or  to  the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  againaC 
him ;  and  a  still  greater,  that  he  spoke  of  LoodoD 
with  rapture,  and  of  his  ftvorite  niece,  who  had  mar* 
ried  and  settled  in  England,  with  all  tiie  lenror  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent  A  man  sent  by  ftroe 
out  of  a  country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  • 
great  loss,  and  exiled  from  those  pleasures  and  that 
style  of  society  which  habit  had  rendered 
to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feelings 
yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  rssentment  for  friandiliip 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  afieetkxia  intef> 
rupted— such  a  man,  I  think,  I  could  dara  waiiaai 
guiltless  of  eepumagt  in  any  service,  most  ol  all  ia 
that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He  spoke  with 
ecstasy  of  Paris  under  the  monarchy :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  hia  deacription,  left 
as  deep  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worth- 
liness,  as  his  oym  tale  had  done  of  emigrant  ingrati- 
tude. Since  my  arrival  in  Germany,  I  have  not  met 
a  single  person,  even  am<mg  those  who  abhor  the  re- 
volution, that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  chari^,  of 
the  French  emigrants.  Though  the  belief  of  their 
influence  in  the  origination  of  this  disastrous  vrar. 
(from  the  horrors  of  which  North  Germany  deema 
itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured.)  may  have  some 
share  in  the  general  averskm  with  which  they  are 
regarded ;  yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  &r 
greater  part  is  owing  to  their  own  profligacy,  to  thmr 
treachery  and  hard-heartedness  to  each  other,  and 
the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  prindplea  which  ao 
many  of  them  have  carried  into  the  familiea  of  their 
protectors.  My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I 
recalled  to  miiid  the  stem  yet  amiable  characten  of 
the  English  patriots,  who  aoogfat  refiige  on  the  Om 
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liotiit  at  the  mtorstion !  O  let  not  oar  ciTil  war 
lader  the  fint  Charley  be  pualleled  with  the  French 
VBVolntioQ!  In  the  fcrraer,  the  chalice  overflowed  fiom 
aiceaof  principle ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fennenta* 
tion  of  the  dngi !  The  lormer  was  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  virtue!  and  virtooua  piejiidicee  of  the  two 
partiee :  the  latter  between  the  vices.  The  Venitian 
glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and  flew 
asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Stpi.  20UL  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock,  the 
brother  of  the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  lo  pn>- 
ftsBor  Ebeling,  an  intelligent  and  lively  roan,  though 
deaf:  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  painful  eflR>rt  to 
talk  with  him.  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all  our 
pearls  into  a  huge  ear^rumpeL  From  this  courteous 
and  kind-hearted  man  of  letten,  (I  hope  the  German 
literati  in  general  may  resemble  thii  fint  specimen,) 
I  heard  a  tolerable  Italian  pun,  and  an  interesting 
aneodoie.  When  Bonaparte  was  in  Italy,  having 
been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said  in 
a  lood  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — 
**  Tis  a  true  proverb,  gli  ItaUani  tutti  ladnmi  ,*'*— <i. 
e.  C4e  UaiiamM  all  plunderert,)  A  lady  had  the  cou- 
fi^  to  reply — ^  Mon  tutti,  ma  buona  parti  ;" — (not 
all,  but  a  good  parU  or  Bonaparte.)  This,  I  confess, 
sounded  to  my  eais  as  one  of  the  many  good  things 
that  mgkt  ham  been  said.  The  anecdote  is  more 
valuable,  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of 
French  insinuation.  Hoche  had  received  much  in- 
fonnatinn  concerning  the  face  of  the  country,  from  a 
nap  of  unusual  fullness  and  accuracy,  the  maker  of 
which,  he  heard,  reskled  at  Dusseldorf  At  the 
slonning  of  DoaMldorf  by  the  French  army,  Hoche 
praviously  ordered  that  the  house  and  property  of  this 
man  slxmld  be  preserved,  and  entrusted  the  peribrm- 
anoe  of  the  order  to  an  oflicer  on  whnse  troop  he 
eouM  rely.  Finding  aAerwards  that  the  man  had  es- 
eaped  before  the  storming  commenced,  Hoche  ex- 
\  daimed,  **  Hx  had  no  reason  to  flee !  it  is  for  such 
men,  and  not  againat  them,  that  the  French  nation 
Makes  war,and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its  chil- 
dren."   Ton  remember  Milton's  sonnet— 

*'  The  gimt  Emsthiu  eooqueror  bid  fpsre 
The  hoow  of  PindsHM,  when  temple  sod  tower 
Went  to  the  gfouDd** 

Now,  though  the  Dusseldorf  map-maker  may  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Theban  bard,  as  the  snail 
that  makes  its  path  by  lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it 
creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soari  sunward,  and 
beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as 
valiant  a  general  and  m  good  a  politician  as  the  mad- 
man of  Macedon. 

From  Professor  Ebeling's,  Mr.  Klopstotrk  accom- 
panied my  firiend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I 
saw  a  fine  bust  of  his  brother.  There  wm  a  solemn 
and  heavy  greatness  in  his  countenance,  which  cor- 
responded to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genins.  f  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of 
Lessing,  whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object 
of  my  admiration.  His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like 
BBine;  if  any  thing,  rather  larger  and  more  promi- 


nant.    But  the  hiwer  part  of  his  free  and  Uiaii* 
O  what  an  etqainle  expnawn  of  eteganestti* 
sibilily !— There  appeared  no  depth,  wcighli«i» 
prehensiveness,  in  the  fonhead.    nw-whrii  Ift 
seemed  to  say,  that  Leang  was  a  man  ofqakkdi 
voluptuous  feelings;  of  an  active,  but  Bght  tay 
acute ;  yet  acute  iK>t  in  the  ofaaervation  of  sdsdM^ 
but  in  the  arrangemenis  and  manegenentof  thtiW 
world,  I  e.  in  taste  and  in  metaphyaicsL    I  mtk 
you,  that  I  wrote  these  very  words  in  my  nmni^ 
dum  book,  with  the  portrait  before  my  ejm,  ■! 
when  I  knew  nothing  of  Leasing  bat  hk  nuM,fll 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

We  consumed  two  hours  and  moie  over  aMi» 
ner,  at  the  table  d'Hote.  **  Patix.*ick  at  s  Gawm 
ordinary,  smiling  at  ftme.**  Tbe  German  sn  4l 
worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed  fiir  ti^f 
twx>  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine,  Rheoidi  i 
Claret  alternately ;  but  in  the  bonaes  of  the 
during  the  many  and  long  intervals  of  the 
tbe  servants  hand  round  glasses  of  richer  wio»  It 
the  I»rd  of  Culpin's  they  came  in  this  order: 
gundy—  Madeira — Port — Frontiniae- 
Old  liock — Mountain — Champagne — ^Hock 
Bishop,  and  lastly.  Punch.  A  tolerable  qi 
methinks !  The  last  dish  at  the  ordimry.  vii. 
of  roast  pork,  (for  all  the  larger  diahcs  am 
in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  rDond.  and  then  mm 
the  table,}  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fiA 
and  this  followed  by  cheese  and  batter,  vrith  pltfi 
of  apples,  reminded  me  of  Shakspeare ;  *  and 
speare  put  it  in  my  head  to  go  to  the  Freoch 

Bless  me !  Why  it  is  worse  than  oar  modsiB  b- 
glish  plays !  The  first  act  informed  me,  that  s  CMI 
martial  is  to  be  held  on  a  Count  Vatron,  whs  hiA 
drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  hie  brother ialwr 
The  oflkers  plead  in  his  behalf—in  vain?  Hii  life, 
the  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  moat  tenpcmMi 
agonies — in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics  and  fiM 
away,  to  the  dropping  of  the  inner  cortain!  la  it 
second  act  sentence  of  death  is  pasaed  on  lbs  Ciai 
— his  wife  as  frantic  and  hysterical  as  befors ;  mm 
00  (good  industrious  creaton  f)  she  coold  not  ha.  Hi 
third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantic,  very  fiiriit 
indeed !  the  soldiers  just  about  to  Are,  the  hsirifcif 
chief  actually  dropped,  when  reprieve !  reprieve!  h 
heard  from  behind  the  scenes:  and  in 
somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wifeii 
frantic,  only  with  joy ;  that  was  all ! 

Odear  lady!  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
laughter  is  followed  by  melancholy.-  for  sothiiii 
kind  of  drama  which  is  now  sobstitaled  eveiy  what 
for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  Ton  well  know  ikrti 
ofler  violence  to  ray  own  feelings  in  joining  tei 
names.  But,  however  meonly  I  may  think  of  At 
French  serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  spi» 
mens ;  and  with  whatever  right  I  may 


*  "  Slendgr.   I  braised  ny  shio  with  playii«  wUi 
sod  desfer  for  s  dish  of  stewed  pranes,  end  ly  m 
cannot  abide  the  soBell  of  hot  meat  sioee.**    0e 
Evamt.    "  I  will  make  an  sod  of  my  dinoer ;  Iksis's 
and  cheees  yet  to  ooos.** 
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P«piCiMl  ftlii£eilian  of  the  kngiMge,  and  of  the 
md  tniMiioni  of  thought,  which  Nature 
•pproprieled  to  ■tales  of  paMon ;  still,  however, 
Fiencfa  tragediea  are  cooHsient  worlu  of  art,  and 
loApringofgreatintellectaalpower.    Preserving 
in  the  partly  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole, 
I  nature  of  their  own,  though  a  ftlse 
Still  they  eicite  the  raindi  of  the  spectators 
>acti¥e  thought,  to  a  striring  aAer  ideal  excellence. 
aoul  is  not  atupi/ied  into  mere  sensations  by  a 
sympathy  with  our  own  ordinary  suflerings. 
^  an  empty  curiosity  for  the  surprising,  undignified 
^  tbtB  language  or  the  situations  which  awe  and 
^■l%ht   the  imagination.     What,  (I  would  ask  of 
%B  crowd,  that  praas  forward  to  the  pantomimic 
^  fc^gadiaa  and  weeping  comedies  of  Koixebue  and 
Ml  innif  tpffa,)  what  are  you  seeking  ?    Is  it  comedy  7 
Ite  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  the 
Botm  acciumte  my  knowledge,and  the  more  profound- 
^  I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfoction  that  mingles 
With  my  laughter.    For  though  the  qualities  which 
writeis  pourtray  are  ludicrous  indeed,  either 
the  kind  or  the  excess,  and  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
ytt  mr9  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind, 
■a,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
npply  to  my  own  heart,  or,  at  least,  to  whole 
ef  my  follow  creatures.    How  often  are  not 
■KKmliat  and  the  metaphysician  obliged  for  the 
illostrationa  of  general  truths,  and  the  subor- 
laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  to  quota- 
not  only  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
the  Jacques,  Falstafli  and  even  from  the  fools 
and  ckuwna  of  Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypo- 
«hondriaet,  and  Hypocrite,  of  ^foliere!   Say  not,  that 
I  UB  reoommending  abstractioaB :  for  these  class- 
ihnnbetenatics,  which  constitute  the  instructiveness 
•f  n  chstfecter,  are  so  modi6ed  and  particulariaed  in 
penon  of  the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself 
Dot  eidte  more  distinctly  that  sense  of  indi- 
vidoniity  which  bekmgs  to  real  existence.    Paradox- 
ieal  ea  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  properties 
«f  gecanetry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excel- 
(if  I  Hiay  mention  his  name  without 
to  a  ladjr)  Aristotle  has  accordingly  required 
«f  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  univeisal  in  the 
individaaL  The  chief  diflerences  are,  that  in  geome- 
try it  ia  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost 
m  the  oonscMNMiess ;  in  poetry,  the  individual  form 
in  which  the  truth  is  clothed.    With  the  ancients, 
and  not  less  with  the  eUer  dramatisti  of  England  and 
Fnnee.  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  as 
kioda  of  poetry.    They  neither  sought  in  comedy  to 
nake  ua  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh 
hf  wiy  Aoes,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for 
Ihm  day,  or  the  clothing  of  ooromtfn-place  morals  in 
■Mlapbors,  drawn  from  the  shops  or  mechanic  occu- 
paliooB  of  their  characters ;  nor  did  they  condescend 
in  tragedy  to  wheedle  away  the  api^use  of  the 
■peciamra,  by  representing  before  them  foe-similes 
•f  their  own  mean  selves  in  all  their  existing  mean- 
Base,  or  10  work  on  their  duggish  sympathies  by  a 
palhoa  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the  maudlin 
of  dmnkeanesa.    Their  ingto  soeiMs  were 


meant  to  aflect  us  indeed,  hot  withm  the  boumii  of 
pleasure,  and  in  union  with  the  activity  both  of  ov 
undemanding  and  imaginatian.  They  wished  Id 
transport  the  mind  to  a  senae  of  its  possible  giiiatnaii 
and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  virorthless  **  thing  we 
are,"  and  of  the  peculiar  state  in  which  each  vmn 
happeni  to  be;  suspending  our  individual  raeol- 
lections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  mude 
of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold !  (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the 
crowd  reply,  and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  the 
plaintiff!  and  be  he  the  defendant) 

Dependant.  Hold!  are  not  our  modem  aontl- 
mental  plays  filled  with  the  best  Christian  moialli^f 

Plainti  pr.  Yes !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  joat 
part  of  it  which  you  can  exercise  without  a 
Christian  virtue — without  a  single  sacrifice  that  ii 
really  painful  to  you !— ^ust  as  much  as/attcra  yoa, 
sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearta,  and 
quite  reconciled  to  your  vicee,  which  can  never  be 
thought  very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good 
paoy,  and  walk  hand  in  hand  with  so  much 
skin  and  generosity ;  adulation  so  loathsome,  that  yea 
would  spit  in  the  man's  foce  who  dared  ofler  it  lo 
you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it 
as  insulting  irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satia- 
foction,  when  you  share  the  garbage  with  the  whole 
stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a  common  Iraugfa.  No 
Cesar  must  pace  your  boards— no  Antony,  no  nytl 
Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache !— — 

D.  No:  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What 
haa  a  plain  citizen  of  London  or  Hamboig  to  do  with 
your  kings  and  queens,  and  your  school-boy  Pigan 
heroee?  Besidee,  every  body  knows  the  itorMii' 
and  what  curioeity  can  we  feel 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  for  the  aMniKr  f  not  for  the  de- 
lightful language  of  the  poet  ?  ix>t  for  the  ■tuationi, 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  passkms? 

D.  You  are  hasty.  Sir !  the  only  curiodty  we  Ael 
is  the  story ;  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  conoenung 
the  end  of  a  play,  or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we 
know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pardon  for  having  interrupted  yon !  we 
now  understand  each  other.  Yon  seek,  then,  in  a 
tragedy,  which  wise  men  of  okl  held  for  the  highaat 
effiirt  of  human  genius,  the  same  gratification  as  that 
you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  lest  German  ro- 
mance, and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  coa  be 
enjoyed  but  once.  If  you  carry  theae  feelings  to  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  Michael  Angelo's  Weetina 
Chapel,  and  the  Scripture  Gallery  of  Raphael,  can 
expect  no  fovor  from  you.  Ytm  Imom  all  ahtmt  libsas 
beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  fomiliar  with 
the  subjects  of  those  paintings  than  with  the  tngio 
tales  of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  oon- 
sistency,  therefore,  in  your  preference  of  contenqM»- 
raty  writers:  for  the  great  men  of  former 
those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our 
ton,  sought  so  little  to  gratify  tkii  kind  of  corioai^, 
that  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  §lory  in  a  not 
much  higher  light  than  the  painter  regards  hie  emi- 
VM ;  as  that  cm,  not  by  which  thoy  weie  Id  dinpliy 
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their  appropriate  aicdlence.    Noworlu  rwemhling 
a  tale  or  ronanee,  can  well  ihow  le«  variety  of 
'  foventioii  in  the  inddenta,  or  Iom  aniiety  in  weaving 
them  together,  than  the  Don  Quixote  of  CsavAif- 
TBk    Ita  admiien  feel  the  diiporition  to  go  back  and 
Te-peroM  lome  preceding  chapter,  at  least  ten  times 
Ibr  once  that  they  find  any  eagerooM  to  hurry  for- 
wards :  or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they 
twst  recollect,  even  as  we  visit  those  friends  oHen- 
est  whom  we  love  most,  and  with  whose  characters 
'and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted. 
In  the  divine  Ariosto,  (as  his  countrymen  call  this, 
their  darling  poet,)  I  question  whether  there  be  a 
rin^e  tale  of  his  own  invention,  or  the  elements  of 
'%rMchwere  not  iamiliar  to  the  readeia  of  "  old  ro- 
■lance/*    I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
'thoaght  it  even  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy, 
that  its  substance  should  be  previously  known.  That 
there  had  been  at  least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same 
title,  would  be  one  of  the  motives  which  determined 
-Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of  Electra  as 
a  subfect    But  Milton 

D.  Ay,  Milton,  indeed !  but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson, 
■nd  other  great  men  tell  us,  thnt  nobody  now  reads 
MlltMi  but  as  a  task  f 

P.  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  of  whom  this  can 
be  truly  said !  But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  ad- 
Mire  <S3bailrjpear«  f  The  greater  part,  if  not  all.  of  his 
dramaa  were,  as  far  as  the  names  and  the  main  inci- 
dents  are  concerned,  already  stock  pla3r8.  All  the 
fCoriff ,  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  pre-existed 
fe  the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contem- 
porary or  preceding  English  writers.  'Why,  I  repeat, 
do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakapeart  t  Is  it,  perhaps. 
Jhat  you  only  prtlemd  to  admire  him  ?  However,  as 
once  for  all  you  have  dismissed  the  well  known 
events  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  <^pic  muse, 
what  have  you  taken  in  their  stead?  Whom  has 
3fo«r  tragic  muse  armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger? 
the  sentimmital  muse,  I  should  have  said,  whom  you 
have  seated  in  t^  throne  of  tragedy  ?  What  heroes 
•has  aJbe  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  O !  our  good  friends  and  next  door  neighbors — 
honest  tradesmen,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay 
officers,  phihmthropic  Jews,  virtuous  courtezans,  ten- 
der-hearted braziers,  and  sentimentol  rat-catchers !  (a 
lilde  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generous,  tender- 
hearted characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic, 
and  all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

p.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions,  great  or 
interesting,  can  such  men  be  engaged  ? 
.  D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money ;  find 
rich  dowries  for  young  men  and  maidens,  who  have 
ail  other  good  quaUties ;  they  browbeat  lords,  baro- 
neta,  and  justioes  of  the  peace,  (for  they  are  as  bold 
as  Hector.')  they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  falling  down  precipices ;  carry  away  infants 
in  die  sight  of  opposing  armies ;  and  some  of  our  per- 
fisrmeia  act  a  muscular  able-bodied  man  to  such  pe^ 
ftction,  that  oar  dramatic  poets,  who  always  have 
Che  aotoia  in  their  ejre,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  te- 
vorite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And 
-then  thajr  take  such  prodigioas  leaps !    And  what  is 


dons  on  the  siBfeb  ii  more  strikuif  avan  thaa  vliik 
acted.  I  ODoe  remember  Boch  a  daaAningaiihii 
thatlooold  not  hear  a  word  of  the  playfaWTB 
act  after  it;  and  a  little  real  gaopowdarbaiqgaiii 
to  at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  bgr  aU  the 
the  naturalness  of  the  scene  was  quite 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  wa  ai 
such  actions  that  dependence  of  thooaands  en  lb  Hi 
of  one,  which  gi?  es  ro  hifly  an  interest  to  the  paM> 
ages  ofShakspeare,  and  the  Greek  tragediaBif  Hnr 
can  you  connect  with  them  that  anbUmeat  of  sIM 
ings,  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  oontrolliag  aj^ 
of  heaven,  which  seems  to  elevate  the  dmnii 
which  sink  beneath  his  irresistible  blow  ? 

D.  O,  mere  fancies!  We  aeek  and  find  sa  At 
present  stage,  our  own  viranta  and  passions,  ear  eai 
vexations,  losses,  and  embarrassments. 

P.  It  is  your  poor  own  pettifogging  nature,  dMS. 
which  you  desire  to  have  repreeented  before  you,  ait 
human  nature  in  its  height  and  vigor  f  But  sunfy 
you  might  find  the  former,  with  all  its  joys  snd  mt- 
rows,  more  convmiently  in  your  own 
parishes. 

D.  True!  but  here  comes  a  diflerence.    F 
is  blind,  hut  the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is 
as  complaisant  as  fortune  is  capriciouB.    He 
every  thing  turn  out  exactly  ae  we  woohl 
He  gmtifies  us  by  representing  thoae  as  halsfiiltf 
contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wiafa  to  despaa. 

P.  {aside)  That  is,  he  gratifiea  yotir  envy  by  KW- 
ling  your  superiors. 

D.  He  makes  all  those  predae  mnraliaia.  wbodkl 
to  be  better  than  their  neighbon,  turn  out  at  Jssli^ 
ject  hypocrites,  trsitois,  and  hard-hearted  viUan; 
and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their  giii  and  Ikm 
glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  asatf 
honour,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  wmfnmm 
unsatisfied)  reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  Uave  m 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  ladiea,  that  they  will  miks 
most  faithful  and  excellent  hushanda ;  thoogh  it  4$m 
seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid  if 
qualities  which  had  inade  them  so  interestiDg!  !•• 
sides,  the  poor  become  rich  all  at  once ;  and,  ia  lb 
final  matrimonial  choice,  the  opulent  and  h^gb-boa 
themselves  are  made  to  confess,  that  vwTm  ■  m 

ONLY  TaCTE  NOBIUTT,  AND  THAT  A   LOVKLT  WOHtf 
IS  A  DOWRY  OF  UERBKLr! 

P.  Excellent !  but  you  have  forgotten  tfaiss  hA- 
liant  flashes  of  k)3ralty,  those  patriotic  praisss  of  lb 
king  and  old  England,  which,  especially  if  cenvsfsi 
in  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  the  sbop^  so  oAsa  soi- 
cit,  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaadit !  I 
give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omHsioB.  For  lb 
whole  system  of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and  inllUs^ 
lectual  Jacobinism  of  the  most  dangennis  kind,  sad 
those  common-place  rants  of  loyalty  are  no  bsHv 
than  hypocrisy  in  your  play-wrighta,  and  joor  oaa 
sympathy  with  them  a  grosB  self^eluaion.  For  lb 
whole  secret  of  dramatic  popularity  mnsisti  wA 
you,  in  the  confusion  and  subvenaon  of  die  oatBnl 
order  of  things,  their  causee  and  their  afleds;  b  dM 
excitement  of  surprise,  by  repreeeatii^  the  qoaliliBi 
of  libeiality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  atoBt  of  Jjf 
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-atr  (dMW  diinfi,  ratber*  which  paw  ampog  you  far 

I)  in  jwiiuni  and  in  cImms  of  life  when  experi- 

I  toacbca  w  leHt  to  expect  them ;  and  in  reward- 

•lag  wicfa  all  the  ■yapethiM  that  are  the  duet  of  Yir- 

^m,  thoae  criminals  whom  law,  reaaoOt  and  religion, 

kive  ezeommiinicated  from  oar  esteem ! 

And  DOW,  food  night !  Tnily !  I  might  have  writ- 
%m  Ihia  hal  iheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany, 
kit  I  ftncied  myaelf  talking  to  yoa  by  your  own  fire- 
I,  and  can  yoa  think  it  a  niall  pleaaore  to  me  to 
St.  now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ?  Beaidea. 
yen  and  my  other  good  friendi  have  made  ap  yoar 
■inda  to  me  aa  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I 
write,  yoa  will  expect  that  part  of  my  **  Travels"  will 
of  the  exconions  in  my  own  mind. 


LETTER  III. 


Ratzhukg. 


No  little  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no 
fly  ammprisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more 
taiyantly  enjoy  its  element,  than  I  this  clean  and 
yneefol  boose,  with  this  lovely  view  of  the  town, 
gmrei^  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  fhxn  the  window  at 
whidi  I  am  writing.  My  spirits,  certainly,  and  my 
kaallh  I  ftncied,  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the 
asiae,  dirt,  and  unwholesome  air  of  our  Hamburg  ho* 
ItL  I  left  it  on  Sunday,  Sept  23d,  with  a  letter  of 
iMradoetion  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  Aropt- 
of  Rataburg.  The  Amptman  received  me  with 
and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor, 
who  agreed  to  board  and  lodge  me  for  any  length  of 
lime  not  less  than  a  month.  The  vehicle,  in  which  I 
Ink  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than  on  Eng- 
Ibh  aiage-^oach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  pro- 
poriiao  and  mde  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear 
doea  to  tlie  human.  Its  top  was  oompoaed  of  naked 
Warda  of  diflerent  ookm,  and  seeming  to  have  been 
larts  of  diflerent  wainscots.  Instead  of  windows, 
fliere  vrere  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye  of  glass 
in  each ;  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keep- 
iof  out  the  prospect,  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could 
obaarve  little,  therefore,  but  the  iims  and  &rm*hooses 
■t  wrbich  we  stopped.  They  were  all  alike,  except 
in  ane;  one  grsat  room,  like  a  bam,  with  a  hay-loft 
ovar  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufb  through 
Iba  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
Iba  floor  of  the  lofL  From  this  room,  which  is  paved 
a  street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller 

are  enclosed  at  one  end.  These  are  commonly 
In  the  large  room,  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 

wooien  and  children,  live  in  amicable  commu- 
nis ;  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and 
lartit  oomfbrt  One  of  theae  houses  I  measured.  It 
was  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments 
ware  taken  ofi*  from  one  comer;  between  these  and 
Iba  aialls  there  was  a  small  interspace,  and  here  the 
breadth  was  Ibrty-eight  feet,  but  thirty-two  where  the 
tttSk  ware;  of  coarse,  the  alaUa  were  on  each  side 

akbliMtindeplb.  Theflw«oribeoowi^Ae.wire 
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tamed  towards  the  room;  indeed,  they  wan  in  it, » 
;  that  they  had  at  least  the  oomibrt  of  seeinf  eaoh 
other's  &ces.  Stall  feeding  is  oniveraal  in  this  part 
of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which  the  agrioid- 
turist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  oppoiile 
opinions,  or  at  least  to  have  very  diflerent  fiwUiVi. 
The  wood  work  of  these  buildings  on  the  oataida  ii 
left  unplastered,  as  in  old  houses  among  us,  and  ba- 
ing  painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  tessallataa 
the  buildings  very  gayly.  From  within  three  milaa 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  MoUn,  which  is  thirty  milaa 
from  it,  the  country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it, 
,  dead  flat,  only  varied  by  woods.  At  Mdln  it  1 
more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small  lake  neariy  aqr* 
;  rounded  with  groves,  afid  a  palace  in  view,  beloof- 
ing  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  iba 
Inspector  of  the  Forests.  We  were  neariy  the  auM 
time  in  travelling  the  thirty-five  miles  from  Haaboig 
to  Ratzeburg.  as  we  had  been  in  going  from  London 
to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  milesL 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  lo  nordi, 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  three  miles  to  half  a  mile.  About  a  mile  fim 
the  southemroost  point  it  is  divided  intotwo,of  oouna 
very  unequal  parts,  by  an  island,  which  being  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the 
one  shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  inmianBe  length 
with  the  other  shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmua.  Oa 
thii  island  the  town  of  Rataeburg  is  built  The  pea- 
tor's  house  or  vicarage,  together  with  the  Amptman'i, 
AmpHchreiber's.  and  the  church,  stands  near  the  soai- 
mit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  mili- 
tary gate,  you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Rataeboif. 
This  again  is  itself  a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  de- 
scending which  you  arrive  at  the  long  bridge,  and  ao 
to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the  sooth  of  iba 
town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which,  however,  a^ 
most  engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  sfaona 
being  just  often  enough  green  and  bare  to  give  tba 
proper  effect  to  the  magnifioent  groves  whidi  oceiqiy 
the  greater  part  of  their  cireumference.  From  the 
turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  die  shore,  flw 
views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  liaa 
a  sort  of  miyestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandear.  Al 
the  north  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  il;  I 
see  the  seven  church  lowers  of  Lubec,  at  the  dialanca 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as  distinctly  as  if  thejr 
were  not  three.  The  only  defect  in  the  view  is,  that 
Ratzeburg  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  tba 
houses  roofed  H-ith  red  tiles.  7\>  the  e]re,  thereftra, 
it  presents  a  cl  ump  of  brick-d  ust  red.  Yet  this  even- 
ing, Oct  10th,  twenty  minutes  past  five,  I  saw  the 
town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  softened 
down  into  eompUle  keepings  if  I  may  borrow  a  tana 
from  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Rataeburg  and  all 
the  east,  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  flw 
west  it  was  covered  with  light  sandy  ckmda  Hence, 
a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the  whole  proeped,  in 
undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the  brown- 
red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirta  of 
the  lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  pamoi 
paddling  ifaani,  floated  op  and  down  in  the  rkii  bgbl. 
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wWoh  MM  only  ww  itwlf  in  hummy  with  ill,  hut 
-  bnnglit  aU  into  harmony. 

I  riKNtld  hftTO  told  yon  that  I  went  baek  to  Ham- 
haif  on  ThufMlay,  (Sept  STth.)  to  take  leave  of  ny 
friend,  wlw  tiaveli  aoothward,  and  retomed  hither 
on  the  Monday  following.    From  Empfelde,  a  vil- 
lege  halfway  ftom  Rataeburg,  1  walked  from  Ham- 
hoig  through  deep  landy  roads,  and  a  dreary  flat : 
Ae  ioil  every  where  white,  hungry,  and  ezcearively 
imlveriaed ;  but  the  approoch  to  the  city  m  pleasing. 
Light   oool   country  houses,  which  ytm  can  look 
tiirovgh  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with  ar- 
hon  and  trellis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and 
Ireeo  in  cloistors  and  piaaaas,  each  house  with  neat 
nik  heiiire  it,  and  green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every 
ohject,  whether  the  growth  of  nature  or  the  work  of 
■an,  was  neat  and  artificial.    It  pleased  roe  iar  bet* 
tor  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens  and  pleasure-fields 
had  been  in  a  nobler  taste ;  for  this  nobler  taste  wtHiM 
have  been  mere  apery.    The  busy,  anxious,  money- 
loving  merchant  of  Hamburg  could  only  have  adopt- 
4ri.  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  simplicity  of  na- 
tort.    The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imitating 
hunan  conveniences  in  nature;  but  this  is  a  step  in 
•iatollect,  though  a  k>w  one — and  were  it  not  so,  jret 
•U  around  me  spoke  of  innocent  ei^joyment  and  sen- 
aittva  comforts,  and  I  entered  with  unscrupulous  sym- 
pathy into  the  ei^joymeots  and  comforts  even  of  the 
-boty,  anxious,  and  money-foving  merchants  of  Ilom- 
iMng.  In  this  charitoble  and  Catholie  mood  I  reached 
the  vaat  ramparts  of  the  city.    These  are  huge  green 
eoriiions,  one  rising  above  the  other,  with  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbols  of  a  long 
peace.    Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  commu- 
nicating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers 
to  posting  in  England.    These  north  German  post- 
chaises  are  imoovered  wicker  carts.    An  English 
^hwtKsart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  me- 
chanism, comjiared  with  them;  and  the  hones!— a 
•avage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for 
•  nuneration  table.    Wherever  we  stopped,  the  pos- 
tiUon  fod  his  cattle  with  the  brown  rye  bread  of 
whioh  he  eat  himsoU;  all  breakfiMting  together,  only 
the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the  postilion 
DO  water  to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  forsub- 
jeolB  of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in 
•Mich  of  which  I  left  ]rou:  namely,  the  literati  and 
litoiature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe 

en  my  spirits,  as  W and  myself  accompanied 

Mr.  Klopatock  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  poet, 
which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city 
gate.  Itisoneof  a  row  of  little  common-place  sum- 
mer houses,  (for  so  they  looked.)  with  fbur  or  five 
lows  of  young  meagre  elm  trees  before  the  windows, 
beyond  which  is  a  green,  and  then  a  dead  flat,  inter 
•ected  with  several  roads.  Whatever  beauty  (thought 
I)  nmy  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at  present,  it  must 
certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We  waited 
a  fow  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parfor,  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  two  of  the  muses,  and  with  prints 
the  subjects  of  which  were  finom  Klopstock's  odes. 
Tho  poet  entered;  I  was  much  diaappointed  in  his 


oountenanoe,  and  reeogniaed  in  it 

boat    There  was  no  oomprehension  in  the  ANiwi 

m  weight  over  the  eye-browa,  no  ez[ 

liarity,  moral  or  intellectaal,  on  the  eyes,ito 

ness  in  the  genenl  countenance.  He  ia,ifaiif  tki|| 

rather  befow  the  middie  siaa.    He  wore  vary  hqi 

haU^boois,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  fearfvOy  am 

they  swoln.    However,  though  neither  W  m 

myself  could  diaoover  any  indications  ofsoMimii|> 

enthusiasm  in  his  physiognomy,  we  were  both  tq^ 

impressed  with  his  liveliness,  and  hia  kind  and  mtif 

courtesy.    He  telkcd  in  French  with  my  InenimI 

with  diflSculty  spoke  a  few  sentenoea  to  nw  ia  &h 

glish.    His  enunciation  was  not  in  the 

by  the  entire  want  of  his  upper  teeth.    The 

sation  began  on  his  part  by  the  expression  of  hisiip' 

ture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detachment  of  Frach 

troops  under  General  Humbert    Their  isis  iiiirmp 

in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  1% 

had  appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organiaog  §/$> 

tem,  seemed  to  have  given  the  poet  great  iiiifiiiini 

ment    He  then  declared  his  sanguine  belief  in  N^ 

son's  victory,  and  anticipated  ite  confimialion  widit 

keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.    Hia  words,  toaa^ 

looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anti^SalUcam^ 

The  subject  changed  to  literetnre,  and  I  inqaiiadii 

Latin  ooucereing  the  history  of  German  Poetiy.  mi 

the  elder  German  Poets.    To  my  great 

he  confessed  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the 

He  hod  indeed  occaswnally  read  one  or  two  of  Ihnr 

elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  tf 

their  merits.    Profeiaor  Ebeling,  he  aaid,  would  f»> 

bably  give  roe  every  infonnation  of  this  kind:  tbi 

sulgect  had  not  paiticubrly  excited  hia  cnriosity.  Hi 

then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought  Gl» 

ver's  blank  verse  superior  to  Milton'a.    W  sad 

myself  expressed  our  surprise;  and  ray  fincnd  givt 

his  definition  and  notion  of  harmonioua  veiB%  thitll 

consisted  (the  English  iambic  blank  Tene  abafa  lU) 

in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauaes  and  cadeneci^  wd 

the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

"  with  maaj  a  wiodint  boot 

or  linked  swreeinMB  luoff  drawn  out,** 


and  not  the  even  flow,  much  lesa  in  die 
or  antithetic  vigor  of  single  lines,  whidi 
injurious  to  the  total  eflect  except  where  they  weit 
introduced  for  some  specific  purpose.  KlopilBck  m- 
sented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine  Glofff^ 
superiority  to  single  lines.  He  told  us  that  he  hid 
read  Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  ha  wm 
fourteen.*     I   understood   him   thus   myaeli^  nd 

W interpreted  Klopstock's  French  as  I  hid 

already  construed  it    He  appeared  to  know  ymf 
little  of  Milton,  or  indeed  of  our  poeto  in 
He  spoke  with  great  hidignation  of  the 
prose  tmmlation  of  his  Messiah.    All  the 
had  been  bad,  very  bad — but  the  Englarii  wis  as 


*  ThM  was  seeidenlslty  eoaflrasd  to  as  bf  aa  oH  • 
lentlensn  at  Helroaiadt,  who  had  base  Klopstock's 
and  beri-iellow.  Amoni  other  boyith  aaaodotaa,  hs  ishlid 
that  the  yonnf  poet  nt  a  partiealar  vahio  oa  a  traarisihasf 
tks  Fsradiis  Lost,  sad  slwafs  sli^i  widi  it  aadsr  Mi  i 
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tfaara  wtrs  pagM  on  pagei  not  in  tbt 
'^ffgiml— «nd  half  the  original  wai  not  to  bo  fbond 

fci  Iho  tranplation.    W told  him  that  I  intendod 

Id  tnoalafe  a  few  of  hii  odea  at  apeciniena  of  Gor* 
■Ml  lyrica;  ho  then  nid  to  mo  in  £ngli8h,  **  I  with 
yoa  would  render  into  Engitih  aome  leloct  pawagei 
•f  the  MoMiah,  and  rtctmgt  me  of  your  oountry- 
>  r  It  was  the  li?elieat  thing  which  he  produced 
tho  whole  oonvennition.  He  told  ua  that  hia  fifrt 
b  waa  fifly  yean  okler  than  his  last.  I  looked  at 
with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the 
iMe  fether  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ; 
■i  a  Christian;  seventy-four  years  old;  with  legs 
•nonnoasly  swoln,  yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and 
kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear 
were  swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Lessing, 
ifcare  was  a  loupee  periwig,  which  enormously  in- 
. Jored  the  efiectof  his  physiognomy;  Klopstock  wore 
the  same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By-the-bye,  old 
ought  never  to  wear  powder — the  contrast  be- 
a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
■Mi*a  akiq  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  iieigh- 
■  boriiood  appear  only  channels  for  dirt.  It  is  an  honor 
to  poelB  and  great  men  that  yon  think  of  them  as 
puts  of  nature;  and  any  thing  of  trick  and  fashion 
vomids  yon  in  them  as  much  as  when  you  see  vene- 
abla  yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks.  The  au- 
ttor  of  the  Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  grey 
hut,  Hta  powder  and  periwig  were  to  the  eye, 
what  Mr.  Vifgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopaiock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power 
which  the  German  language  possessed  of  concentrat- 
ing moaning.  He  said  he  had  often  translated  parts 
flf  Homer  and  Virgil,  line  by  line,  and  a  German 
fine  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin 
In  English  you  cannot  do  ^is.  I  answered, 
;  in  English  we  could  commonly  render  one  Greek 
heioie  line  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  our  comnxm  he- 
iQie  metre,  and  I  coiyectured  that  this  line  and  a  half 
iroald  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  under- 
hand me  ;*  and  I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions, 
noC  to  correct  them,  was  glad  that  he  did  not 

*  KloiMloek'fobMnralion  was  parti/  tma  sod  iwrtly  errone- 
•■s.  In  the  literal  aenso  of  hia  words,  and  if  wa  eoofina  the 
eempsrlann  to  the  averafe  of  fpaoe  required  for  the  ezpree- 
sioo  of  the  same  Ihouirht  io  the  two  laotuagei^  it  i»  errone- 
0«s.  1  have  traaelated  lonie  German  hexametoia  into  Eng- 
lA  haatsaaeteia,  and  flod,  that  on  the  averace.  three  lines 
Ijifliih  wiO  ezpieis  four  Un«s  German.  The  raaion  ie  eri- 
4aat ;  oor  langosge  aboonda  in  rooooiyllablei  and  diMyllabie*. 
ns  German,  not  Ism  than  the  Greek,  ii  a  polrayllable  lan- 
fSja  Bat  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  was  not 
wfehoat  fcendatioB.  For  the  German,  pomewini  the  ume 
imlimHsd  privileie  of  forming  compoonde,  both  with  pre- 
pssHioos,  and  with  epithets  as  the  Greek,  it  can  express  the 
fidNst  single  Greek  word  io  a  single  German  one,  and  is 
linn  freed  fmm  the  neeeasitj  of  weak  or  nncracefnl  para- 
plHBsas.  I  wiU  eontent  myself  with  one  example  at  present, 
via.  the  nee  of  the  prefixed  particlse,  e«r,  ur^  ndt  and  v«f  ; 
Uras,  reisasn  Io  rend,  verreissen  to  rend  away,  lorreissen  to 
read  to  pieces.  emtrHtttM  to  rend  off  or  out  of  a  thing,  in 
fkm  active  sense :  er  sehmelsen  to  melt— ver.  ler,  ent,  echmel- 
■■I— and  ia  kfce  nunner  through  all  the  verlw  neater  and 
astiiD  If  yoQ  consider  only  how  maoh  we  should  feel  the 
loai  of  the  prefix  ^  as  in  bedropi,  besprinkle,  beeot,  eepe- 
cialf  hi  oar  poetical  taognage.  and  thaa  think  that  this  nsbs 

is  csnisd  ikraafhalltMr  aiaptsaad 


We  now  took  onr,  leave.  At  the  baginniaf  of  tirt 
French  Revolution,  Klopstock  wioto  odes  of  oongnt 
tnktion.  He  received  some  honorary  preaenii  fran 
the  French  Republic,  (a  golden  crown,  I  beliavaj 
and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  aaat  in  tha 
legislature,  which  he  fleclined.  But  when  Fioncii 
liberty  metamorphosed  heiaelf  into  a  focy,  he  aent 
back  these  presents  with  a  palinodia,  declaring  his 
abhorrence  of  their  proceedingi ;  and  since  then  ha 
has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti-Gal* 
lican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  dctas* 
tatjon  of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionist^ 
he  suflers  himself  to  forget  that  the  revolution  itself 
is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Providence;  and  thatta 
the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  aro  their 
iniquities  instrurooits  of  his  goodness.  From  Klop> 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparla,  disoooxrinf 
together  on  the  poet  and  his  conveisation,  till  oar  at^ 
tention  was  diverted  to  the  beauty  and  singuiari^  of 
the  sunset,  and  its  eflbcts  on  the  olgects  round  ii% 
There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich  sandy 
light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy)  lay 
over  these  woods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.  Over 
that  part  of  the  woods  which  lay  immediately  mdar 
the  intenser  light,  a  brassy  mist  floated.  The  troea 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  people  moving  to  and  fra 
between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  aef* 
menu  of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.  Had  the  trai% 
and  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  woman,  been  divided 
into  equal  segments  by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compaasa^ 
the  portions  could  not  have  been  mora  regular.  AI| 
else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  laity  scene !  and  to  ii^ 
crease  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ol|> 
jects  thus  divided  into  alteraato  shade  and  brifht* 
ness,  was  a  beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  an  English  child,  riding  on  a  -stately 
goat«  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  acooutrements  of 
which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hambiirg,  let  me  say, 
that  I  remained  a  day  or  two  kmger  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  foaal 
of  St  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  Hamburg,  ezpecte 
ing  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial  Repob* 
lie.  I  was,  however,  disappointed.  There  were  no 
processions;  two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to 

compound  prepoMlioas,  and  many  of  their  adverhe:  and 
that  with  most  of  these  the  Germans  have  the  same  privilags 
as  we  have  of  dividing  them  from  the  verb  and  pbeing  them 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  yon  will  have  no  diificnhy  in 
eomprehnnding  the  reality  and  the  canse  of  Ibis  superior 
power  in  the  German  of  condensing  meanins.  In  which  lis 
great  poot  exulted.  It  ki  impossible  to  read  half  a  dosso 
peges  of  Wieland  without  perceiving  that  in  this  respect  the 
Germsn  hss  no  rival  but  the  Greek.  And  yet  I  seem  to  fbel^ 
that  cooeentratioo  or  condensation  kinot  the  happiest  msM 
of  expressing  ibis  excellence,  which  seems  to  consist  not  so 
much  in  the  lees  time  required  for  conveying  sn  impression, 
as  in  the  unity  and  simnkaneousoess  with  which  the  impies- 
ston  is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  nuke  their  language  mora 
picturesque :  it  dtpictitru  images  better.  We  have  obtain- 
ed this  power  in  part  by  oor  compound  verhe  derived  from 
the  Latin ;  and  the  sense  of  its  greet  effect  no  doubt  indnesd 
onr  If  ihon  both  to  the  nee  and  the  abuse  of  Latin  derivalives. 
But  still  these  prefixed  particlea,  conveying  no  separate  ar 
separable  meaning  to  the  meie  English  reader,  cannot  pos- 
s^y  act  on  Uw  mind  with  the  force  or  livelinem  of  an  erii^Bal 
and  bosMgsnsooi  langasis  sock  ss  Ihs  Gsnaaa  ii^  and  fea- 
to  esftsia  wsidi^  t 
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twoorthrM  old  women  in  two  or  three  churehet, 
•nd  St.  Michael  end  his  patitmage  wished  ebewhere 
hf  the  higher  cliwei,  all  places  of  entertainment, 
tbeatre,  dec.  heing  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Hamburg, 
tbare  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all :  in  Lubec  it  is 
ooofined  lo  the  women.  The  men  seem  determined 
to  be  divorced  from  their  wives  in  the  other  world, 
if  they  cannot  in  this.  You  will  not  easily  conceive 
a  more  singular  sight  than  is  presented  by  the  vast 
aisle  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec  seen  fmm  the 
organ-loft;  for  being  filled  with  female  servants,  and 
persons  in  the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps 
liaving  gold  and  silver  cauls,  it  appeals  like  a  rich 
pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 
I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcrip- 

two  of  notes,  which  my  friend  W made  of  his 

eonvenations  with  Klopstock,  during  the  interviews 
that  took  place  after  my  departure.  On  these  I  shall 
make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will  appear 
a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  re- 
marks on  the  venerable  sage  of  Koenigsborg  are,  to 
ny  own  knowledge,  injurious  and  mistaken ;  and  so 
fitf  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  system  is  now  given 
up,  that  throughout  the  Univeisities  of  Germany  there 
b  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean, 
or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the 
Kantean,  and  presupposes  its  truth ;  or  lastly,  who, 
though  an  antagonist  of  Kant  as  to  his  theoretical 
work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or  in  part  his  moral 
ayalem,and  adopted  partof  his  nomenclature.  **  Klop- 
stock having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumber- 
land,  and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England, 
1  went  to  Remnant's,  (the  English  bookseller,)  where 
I  procured  the  Analytical  Review,  in  which  is  cun- 
takied  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Calvary.  I  re- 
membered to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
Uank  verse  translation  of  the  Messiah.  I  had  men- 
tioned this  to  Kk)pstock,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
oee  them.  I  walked  over  to  his  house  and  put  the 
book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting  to  his  own  poem, 
he  told  me  he  began  the  Messiah  when  he  was 
seventeen ;  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan, 
without  composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly  at 
a  loss  in  what  manner  to  execute  his  work.  There 
were  no  successful  specimens  of  veraification  in  the 
German  language  before  this  time.  The  first  three 
cantos  he  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  numerous 
prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  aod 
aooBe  success,  was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had 
oomposed  hexameters  both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a 
school  exercise,  and  there  had  been  also  in  the  Ger- 
man language  attempts  in  that  style  of  versification. 
These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit  One  day 
he  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done 
in  this  way ;  he  kept  bis  room  a  whole  day,  even 
went  without  his  diimer,  and  found  that  in  the  even- 
ing he  had  written  twenty-three  hexameters,  verrify- 
ing  a  part  of  what  he  had  before  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  eflbrts,  he  composed 
no  more  in  prose.  IVvday  he  inibrmed  me  that  he 
had  finished  his  plan  before  he  read  Milton.  He 
was  enchanted  lo  see  an  author  who  before  him  had 
iRid  the  same  path.    This  is  a  oontradioiaoo  of  what 


he  saki  before.  He  did  not  wish  lo  apeak  of  Ui|Mi 
10  any  one  till  it  was  finished ;  bat 
who  had  seen  what  he  had  finished, 
till  he  had  consented  lo  publish  a  few  boohi  ii  I 
journal.  He  was  then,  1  believe,  very  yoaa^dhtt 
'  twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printed  at  difloot  f^ 
riods,  four  books  at  a  thne.  The  raceplioa  gitmli 
,  the  firat  specimens  H-as  highly  flattering.  Hs  as 
neariy  thirty  yeara  in  finishing  the  whole  pasBiktf 
of  these  thirty  yeara  not  more  than  two  win  m^ 
'  ployed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  kfr 
I  vonble  momenti :  besides,  he  had  other  occnpaMl 
He  values  himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  sad » 
'  cuses  the  modem  lyrical  writera  of  g 
,  in  this  rrspect.  f  laid  the  aame  accuaation 
Horace:  he  would  not  hear  of  it — hat  waifsd  Ai 
discussion.  He  called  Rousaean'a  Ode  to  Fortmt 
moral  dissertation  in  stanxaa.  I  apoke  of  Drydnb 
St.  Cecilia ;  but  he  did  not  seem  familiar  with  wm 
writers.  He  wished  to  know  the  distinctkNis 
our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He 
me  to  read  his  Herman  before  I  read  either  Ike  li» 
siah  or  the  odes.  He  flattered  himself  that  ■■ 
!  time  or  other  his  dramatic  poems  virould  be  knowaii 
England.  He  had  not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thoa^ 
that  Vose,  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  had  dm 
violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  ami  bad  » 
crificed  it  to  the  Greek,  not  remembering  snffidsn^ 
that  each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  |^ 
nius.  He  said  Lessing  was  the  first  of  their  dnwli 
writers.  I  complained  of  Nathan  as  tedkraa  Hi 
said  there  was  not  enough  of  action  in  it,  bat  Art 
Jjessing  was  the  most  chaste  of  their  writeia  Hi 
spoke  favorably  of  Goethe ;  but  said  that  his  *'8» 
Town  of  Werter"  was  hi%  best  work,  better  than  ay 
of  his  dramas;  he  preferred  the  first  written  to  Ifai 
rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's  •*  Robben"  hi 
found  so  extravagont  that  he  could  not  read  fL  I 
spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  ann.  He  fid  Ml 
know  it  He  said  Schiller  could  not  Uve.  Hi 
thought  Don  Carlos  the  best  of  his  dramas;  hot  flil 
that  the  plot  was  inextricable.  It  was  evident  hi 
knew  little  of  Schiller's  works ;  indeed,  he  said  hi 
could  not  read  thero.  Burgher,  he  said,  was  a  tiw 
poet,  and  would  live ;  that  Schiller,  on  tlie  coatni)^ 
must  soon  be  forgotten ;  that  he  gave  himacJf  ap  H 
the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who  often  was  extnffr 
gant,  but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  timsa  MR 
so.  He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotvhoa.  is  M 
immoral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next  as  dii> 
cient  in  power.  At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  tnmh 
ported  with  him ;  but  we  do  not  reckcm  the  people  if 
Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest  people  rf 
Germany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  aMhoTt 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language ;  tbal'U 
this  respect  Goethe  could  not  be  compared  la  Im, 
or,  indeed,  could  anybody  else.  He  said  that  hiiiWt 
was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I  told  him  the  Ob» 
ron  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He  sskai 
me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.  I  tfh 
swered,  that  I  thought  the  story  began  fe  flag  ahsit 
the  aeventh  or  eighth  book,  and  observed,  that  it  av 
tmworthy  of  a  man  of  genioa  to  make  the  mumrnfift 
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poem  torn  cntinly  upon  amnml  pratificBtioii. 
med  at  firtt  dwpoMd  to  excme  this  by  ttying* 
Bre  are  difierent  sobjecti  for  poefrir.  and  that 
re  noC  willing  to  be  reBtricted  in  th«r  choice. 
ered,  thai  I  thought  the  pastion  of  love  as  well 
Id  the  purpowt  of  poetry  as  any  other  paorion ; 
It  it  was  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing,  to  fix  the 
Nn  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem  on  the 
ppeUU.  Well,  but,  said  he,  you  see  that  such 
please  everybody.  I  answered,  that  it  was 
vince  of  a  great  poet  to  nitse  people  up  to  his 
vel,  not  to  descend  to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and 
cmI,  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  would  he 
rritlen  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke  in 
m  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  pas- 
here  Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  ei> 
ty  beautiful.  I  said  that  I  did  not  perceive 
ry  striking  passages ;  but  that  I  made  allow- 
jr  the  imperfections  of  a  translation.  Of  the 
>f  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  ezquintely 
ed,  that  the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to 
■  ha  did.  He  considered  the  books  and  faUes 
fomance  writers  in  the  light  of  the  ancient 
ogy,  as  a  sort  of  common  proper^,  from  which 
wae  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a 
lae  of  An  Englishman  had  presented  him 
he  odes  of  Collins,  which  he  had  read  with 
re.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Gray,  except 
lay  in  the  churchyard.  He  complained  of  the 
I  Lear.  I  observed,  that  he  seemed  to  give  a 
e  wildness  to  the  distress ;  but  still  he  com- 
I.  He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that 
tad  written  rhyme  poetry  with  more  skill  than 
oar  writers.  I  said  f  preferred  Drjrden,  be- 
hia  couplets  had  greater  variety  in  their  move- 
He  thoaght  my  reason  a  good  one ;  but  asked 
er  the  rhjrme  of  P6pe  were  not  more  exact 
[ueation  I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final 
tations,  and  observed  to  him  that  I  believed  it 
le  case,  but  that  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  excuse 
inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  general 
» of  the  verM  was  superior.  I  told  him  that 
jre  not  so  exact  with  regard  to  (he  final  endings 
SB  as  the  French.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
re  made  no  distinction  between  masculine  and 
tne  (i.  e.  single  or  double)  rhjrmes ;  at  least,  he 
qairies  to  me  on  this  subject  He  seemed  to 
Chat  no  language  could  ever  be  so  far  formed 
t  it  might  not  be  enriched  by  idioms  borrowed 
mother  tongue.  I  said  this  was  a  very  danger- 
raetice ;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  had 
injured  both  his  prose  and  verw  by  taking  this 
f  too  frequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the 
works  of  Dryden  as  models  of  pure  and  native 
rii.  1  was  treading  upon  tender  ground,  as  I 
reason  to  suppoae  that  he  has  himself  liberally 
pad  in  the  practice. 

I  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock's,  where  I 
le  pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet 
liked  principally  about  indtflerenC  things.  I 
him  what  he  thought  of  Kant  He  said  that 
station  was  much  on  the  decline  in  Germany. 

br  his  own  part  he  was  hoc  mrptisid  to  And  h 
34. 


so,  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  otteriy  ineooH 
prebenaible;  that  he  had  oAen  been  paslered  by  tha 
Kanteans,  but  was  rarely  in  the  practice  of  argoiog 
with  them.  His  custom  was  to  produce  the  book* 
open  it  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  todo»  by 
substituting  their  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an 
explanation  of  your  own  ideas,  but  of  the  paaaga 
which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I  generally  bring  the 
dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  He  spoke  of 
Wolfe  as  the  fint  metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
Wolfe  had  folk>werB,  but  they  could  hardly  be  called 
a  sect;  and  luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant  aboot 
fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by 
any  sect  of  philosophers  whatsoever,  but  that  eaeh 
man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  uBcontroUed 
by  the  dogmas  of  a  Master.  Kant  had  appeared  an* 
bilious  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect— that  be  had  aoo* 
ceeded,  but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  M 
their  senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in 
difierent  ways  contributed  to  disenchant  the  natkio; 
but  above  all,  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  phikwv 
pher  and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  bear^ 
that  as  yet  Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met  with  any  ad* 
mirers  in  England— did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had 
too  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a  writer,  who  set  at 
defiance  the  common  sense  and  common  undeiatand^ 
ings  of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to 
rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears.  I  sakl  thai 
nothing  vras  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an  andieoee^ 
that  it  was  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writem."* 
I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first,  that  these  naCaa^ 
&c  are  not  intended  as  specimens  of  Klopstoek's  'm- 
tellectual  power,  or  even  "ecUaqitkd  prtmeM,"  tA 
judge  of  which,  by  an  accidental  converMtion,  and 
this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would 
be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calomnkxis.  SeooDdl]r) 
I  attribute  little  other  interest  to  the  remarks,  than 
what  is  derived  from  the  celebrity  of  the  person  who 
made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  roe  whether  I  hav« 
read  the  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  itf  I  aaswen 
as  yet  the  first  four  books  only;  and  as  to  my  opiniQii» 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter,)  you  may  guess  it 
from  what  I  could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  wbea 
the  good  pastor  this  morning  told  me  that  Klopstoek 
was  the  German  Milton — "  a  very  Gfennoa  MiliOQ 
indeed ! !  .'*'^Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

a  T.  CoLnuDSi. 


CHAPTER  xxin. 

Quid,  qaod  praraiioos  proMnuDierim  libellon.  gns  eoasr 
oronem  orfendicali  ansam  pnecidere  Y  N«qna  qaieqinun 
sddabito.  qoin  m  eandidit  omnibus  facist  astia.  Qakf 
aotem  faeiaa  iatifl,  qui  rel  ob  inffeirii  parlloseisin  aiM  aal«- 
fiari  nnlent,  vd  atopidioraa  ahrt  qmm  at  astiafketioassi 
kitslliraDt  1  Naa»  qoesi  ad  modam  BiMosidaa  dixit, 
aakM  hsbetiorea  aaw  quam  vi  poaaiot  a  aedacipi,  iUt 
dam  Tideaa  atupidiores  quam  nt  plaeari  qoeaot  Adhae. 
Doo  miroro  ear,  invMiira  qnod  caJamotalar  qui  nibil  sBad 
quarit  nid  quod  eslttomictur. 

ErMmmB,  mi  Dttrwhtm  TVu/af.  ^ 

In  the  rifacciamento  of  The  Friknin  I  hava  i» 
aerted  extraeli  fiom  the  Coooiooea  ad  rinnihM[ 
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prmltd,  tlioiigh  ■cuoely  publMiod,  in  the  yeu  1796» 
in  th«  very  be*t  und  height  of  my  antiminuiterial  en- 
thnnnoD :  theee  in  proof  that  my  principlei  oipoUtia 
luive  tiMtained  no  change.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
have  annexed  to  my  Letten  from  Germany,  with 
particular  reference  to  that  which  containt  a  diaqoi- 
ihion  on  the  modem  drama,  a  critique  on  the  Trage- 
dy of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last  twelve  months: 
in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged  with  any 
ficklenoM  in  my  principles  of  taate.  The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend ;  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with 
which  it  begins,  is  owing  to  Uie  omission  of  the  intro- 
ductory sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbrend. 
riKNlly  befiHV  his  death,  propoeed  to  the  assembly 
■abscribers  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  that  the  concern 
riwuld  be  (armed  to  some  responsiUe  individual, 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations ;  and  tliat  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as 
■abversive  of  the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  assemblage  of 
phiknlramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk  their  sub- 
•criptions.  Now,  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no 
]«■  than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage,  not  only 
fiom  horses,  dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  aoological 
nrities,  but  also  fiom  the  more  pernicious  barborisms 
and  Koixebuisms  in  morals  and  taste.  Drury-Lane 
waa  to  be  restored  to  its  former  classical  renown; 
Shakspeare,  Johnson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expur- 
gated muses  of  Vanburgh,  Congreve  and  Wycherly, 
were  to  be  re-inaugurated  in  their  rightful  dominion 
over  British  audiences ;  and  the  Herculean  process 
waa  to  commence  by  exterminating  the  speaking 
nM>nsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
oompared  with  which  their  mute  relations,  the  emi- 
grants from  Exeter  *Change,  and  PoUto  (late  Pid- 
oock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  inoflfensive.  Could 
an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous. 
be  consistently  entrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  ra- 
tionally expected  from  a  mercenary  manager,  at 
whose  critical  quarantine  the  lucri  bonus  ordo  would 
conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  ? 
Jiol  As  the  work  propoeed,  such  must  be  the  work 
masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their 
natural  accompaniments  or  consequences)  critical  dis- 
cernment, delicate  tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected 
morals,  notorious  patriotism,  and  tried  Mecsnaship, 
these  were  the  reoomroendatiuns  that  influenced  the 
TOtes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drury-Lane 
Tlieatre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  elec- 
tion of  its  Supreme  Committee  of  Management. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  have  excited  a  strong 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  respecting  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  had  been  an- 
nounced under  such  auspices  and  had  passed  the 
ordeal  of  such  judgments ;  and  the  Tragedy,  on 
which  you  have  requested  my  judgment,  was  the 
work  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justified  by  so 
many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  1  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram^ 
er  the  Catde  t^  SL  Aliobrand,  I  shall  interpose  a  few 
words  on  the  phrase  Oerwum  Dntma,  which  I  hold  to 
bo  altogether  a  misnomer.    At  the  time  of  Lessing, 


the  German  Scago,  loeh  as  it  was,  appHi  kki  14»  ^ 
been  a  flat  and  servile  eopy  of  the  FraidL  bv 
Lessing  who  first  intiodiioed  the  naaw  lad  Ai«^ 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  admiretkm  of  the  Gamv 
and  I  should  not,  perhaps,  go  loo  fiur,  if  I  riiiil 
was  Lessing  who  fint  proved  to  all  ttakaini 
even  to  Shakspeare's  own  eoantiyaieo.  ito  Mi* 
ture  of  his  apparent  irregolaritiea.   ThsM,  hi  ^ 
monstrated  were  deviations  only  fitan  ths  ifloiili 
of  the  Greek  Tragedy  ;  and  fiooi  siidi  lecitaftn 
hong  a  heavy  weight  on  the  wings  ef  ita  Girii 
Poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within 
what  we  may  call  the  Heroic  Optm.   Ht 
that  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less 
truth  of  nature,  the  plays  of  Shakapeart  om  ■• 
comparably  more  coincident  with  the  priariiind 
Aristotle,  than    the  productione  of  ConMiUi  fll 
Racine,  notwithstanding  the  boosted  lefakriifd 
the  lauer.    Under  these  convictiooB,  were  hiit^ 
own  dramatic  vrorks  composed.    Their  dsfid«yii 
in  depth  and  in  imaginatkm;  their  oxoaUcDBi  ii  • 
the  construction  of  the  plot,  the  good  ssamtfil 
sentiments,  the  sobriety  of  the  morala,  and  Ak  ki|^ 
polish  of  the  diction  and  dialogue.    In  dart,  10 
dramas  are  the  very  antipodes  of  all  those  lAAi 
has  been  the  fashion,  of  lata  yoara,  at  ooco isih* 
and  to  enjoy  under  the  name  of  tbo  Car— n 
Of  this  latter,  Schiller's  Robber$  waa  the 
dmen ;  the  first  fmits  of  hii  youth,  (I 
said  of  his  boyhood)  and,  ae  such,  the  pladgi  ai 
promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.   Only  ae  aaek  M  ip 
maturer  judgment  of  the  author  toloiale  the  j/i^ 
During  his  whole  life  he  expecseed  himedf 
ing  this  productkm,  with  more  than  noedftd 
as  a  monster  not  less  ofiensive  to  good  taiia  llMfli 
sound  morels ;  and,  in  his  latter  yoara, 
at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  tho  RoUtn, 
him  into  confrory  extremes,  vis :  a  atndiad 
of  interest,  (as  fitf  as  the  intereot  waa  to  faa  dmnd 
from  incidents  and  the  excitement  of  curiosity  d  ad» 
tinn  ehiboreiely  metrical ;  the  aflfectatioa  of  ihfMii 
and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus.     But  to  nndtiMi' 
the  true  character  of  the  Robben,  and  of  the  CM^ 
less  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I 
you,  or  at  least,  coll  to  your  recollection,  thai 
that  time,  and  for  some  years  before  it,  three  sf  thi 
most  popular  books  in  the  German  language,  wm 
the  translations  of  Fomi^'f  Night  TkomgkiM^Haw/^ 
MedUaiioM,  and    Rickurdmm^s    CSaritm  ttukm 
Now,  we  have  only  to  combine  tho  bloated  i^li  td 
peculiar  rhythm  of  Hervey,  which  ia  poetic  ctifM 
account  of  its  utter  unfitness  for  prose,  and 
appropriately  be  called  prosaic  ihan  ita  otter 
ness  for  poetry ;  we  have  only.  I  repeat,  to 
those  Herveyisms  with  the  itiainod  thooghlh  Hi 
figurative  metaphysics  and  solemn  epigramaof  Toof 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  with  the  loaded  iwdiKl^ 
the  minute  detail,  the  morbid  coneciousnoH  of  tMif 
thought  and   feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and  lii* 
of  the  mind,  in  short,  the  self-involutioo  and  dreen' 
like  continuity  of  Richardson  on  tho  ocher  hand ;  td 
then,  to  add  the  horrific  incidanta,  and  iB|ef  i"* 
villains— (geniuses  of  iopematnral  intaUod;  if  fi 
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•  Us  the  •nthor'ii  words  for  it,  bat  on  a  lerol  - 
^  the  DMuieet  mflhni  of  the  condemned  celle,  if 
^*e  to  judge  by  their  ectioni  and  oootrirancee>— 
^  the  mined  caitlee,  the  dnngeom,  the  trap 
*^  the  ikeleioiM,  the  fleoh^od-blood  ghoiti,  and 
Pcrpetnal  moorahine  of  a  modern  aothor,  (them- 
'^  the  literary  bited  of  the  Cattle  of  OCnmto.  the 
■^latiom  of  which,  with  the  imitation  and  im- 
^vmenti  afaeeaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning 
Nke  88  modi  noiM  in  Germany  at  their  originali 
^  making  in  England)— and  as  the  compoond  of 
>e  ingredient!  duly  mixed,  you  will  recognise  the 
iIImI  German  Diama.  The  OOa  Podrida  thus 
ted  up.  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in 
nany,  as  the  mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  or- 
■  of  a  sickly  imagination,  on  the  part  of  the 
or.  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feeling 
mi  of  the  readers.  The  old  blunder,  however, 
eming  the  irregularity  and  wildness  of  Shak- 
•e,  in  which  the  German  did  but  echo  the 
eh,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of  oar  own 
B,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 
ichority  for  the  most  anti-Shalupearean  Drama, 
irnve,  indeed,  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near 
ge  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom,  (as  the  worst  char- 
■tic  of  their  writings)  the  Coryphcus  of  the 
nt  Drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
relation,  or  impoverished  descendant  For  if 
v«nikl  charitably  consent  to  (brget  the  comic 
IT,  the  wit,  the  felicities  of  style,  in  other  words, 
e  poetry,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  genius  of 
DDont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  remain 
nea  a  Kotzebue. 

te  so-called  Oerman  Drama,  therefore,  is  Engliah 
origin^  EngUtk  in  its  materialM,  and  Engluk  by 
option ;  and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotaebue,  or 
of  the  whole  breed  of  Kotzebues,  whether 
fttiatB  or  romantic  writers,  or  writen  of  romantic 
MS,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
rtea  of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occu- 
by  their  originals,  and  apes*  apes  in  their  mother 
try,  we  should  submit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on 
own  BhottUers;  or,  rather,  consider  it  as  a  lack- 
»  returned  from  transportation  with  such  im- 
ements  only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young 
(ported  convicts  usually  come  home  with. 
know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear 
;ht  into  the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phenome- 
dian'the  comparison  of  it  with  some  elder  pro- 
km,  the  likenru  of  which  is  $trUdng^  yet  only 
trenl ;  while  the  difference  is  rtaL  In  the  present 
this  opportunity  is  furnished  us  by  the  old  Span- 
play,  entitled  Aniheida  Fulminato,  formerly,  and 
lapa  still,  acted  in  the  churches  and  monasteries 
Ipain,  and  which,  under  various  names,  (Don 
t,  Ae  Libertine,  4^.)  has  had  its  day  of  ftvor  in 
y  country  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so 
naive,  and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extrava- 
;  chiims  and  merits  philosophical  attention  and 
■ligation.  The  fint  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of  it 
ngato  the  real  world  but  the  names  of  the  places 
panoDB.    The  comic  parts  equally  widi  the 


trmic ;  the  living,  equally  with  the  defonct  cfaame* 
ten,  are  creatarss  of  the  bnin ;  as  little  amenable  to 
the  roles  of  ordinary  probability  aa  the  Sotaa  of 
Paradim  LoH,  or  the  Calihan  of  the  Tempeti,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  imderstood  and  judged  of  as  imper- 
sonated oAsCroefiofM.  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  ae- 
qoired  knowledge,  and  liberal  accomplidmients,  with 
beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  and  ooostitotioDal 
hardihood — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  noble  biith  and  natkNial 
character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don 
Juan,  so  as  Id  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  into 
ail  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  god- 
less nature  as  the  sole  ground  and  eflScient  cause  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  bat,  lika* 
wise,  of  all  our  thoughts,  sensationa,  irapulsea,  and 
actkxis.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the  only  virtue;  the 
grati6cations  of  the  passions  and  appetites  her  oidy 
dictate;  each  individual's  aelfwiU  the  sole  oifn 
through  which  nature  utten  her  commands,  and 

**  Seir-contndietuHi  u  the  oobr  wrooi ! 
For.  hj  the  lawi  of  tpirit.  in  the  right 
Is  every  iodhridasl  ekarseter 
That  ads  in  itriet  eoaMlenet  with  kanlf.** 


That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and 
daring  they  may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  cor* 
respondent  conduct,  is  most  true,  as  well  as  that  they 
can  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  be  iyttematieatty  real- 
ized, on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to  human 
nature,  and  to  the  institutkxis  of  society.  It  can  be 
hell,  only  where  it  is  otf  hell ;  and  a  separate  world^f 
devils  is  neceanry  ibr  the  existence  o€  any  one  com- 
plete devil.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  It  is  no  less  clear, 
nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrier  and  his  fellow 
atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied,  without  wiUhl 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  tytlem  of  natitre,  (i.  •. 
materialism,  with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  respoii> 
sibility,of  a  present  providence  and  of  both  a  preaeni 
and  future  retribution)  may  influence  the  charaeten 
and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of  communitiea 
to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  diitinctna 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of 
the  future  historian  resemble  the  narratkm  of  a  mad- 
roon's  dreams.  It  is  not  the  widtednett  oiDon  Juam, 
therefore,  which  constitutes  the  character  an  aUtrae* 
lion,  and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  probability ; 
but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acn 
and  incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the 
splendid  accumulation  of  his  gifts  and  desirable  qual- 
ities, as  co-existent  with  entire  wickedness  In  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is  the  very  dr- 
cnmstance  which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  universal  interest  Don  Juan  is,  fhxn  beginninf 
to  end,  an  intelligible  character,  as  much  so  as  tha 
StUan  of  Milton.  The  poet  asks  only  of  the  reader, 
what  as  a  poet  he  is  jMivileged  to  ask.  viz.,  that  sort  of 
n^;ative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  which 
we  willingly  give  to  productions  prqfetmdly  ideal, 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  fiMling  as  that 
v(ith  which  we  contemplate  the  idealized  figures  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Famese  Herctiles. 
What  the  Hercules  is  to  the  eye  in  corporeal  strength. 
Dot  Jmm  it  to  the  mind  in  Hiength  of  donKlVb 
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TIm  idml  coautti  in  the  happsr  balance  of  the  gene- 
lie  with  the  individual.  The  fonner  makei  the 
character  repreientative  and  lymbolical,  therefore 
ijHtnietiTe ;  becauM,  mMdatit  muiandiit^  it  ii  applicable 
to  whole  clawei  of  men.  The  latter  gives  iti  living 
iatereat;  for  nothing /ice«  or  is  reo/,  but  oi  definite  and 
individiial.  Tb  underrtand  thii  conipleteljr.  the  read- 
er need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  liis  feel- 
ing!, when  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  historic 
Onore  properly  of  the  poetic  or  heroic)  cIom.  he  ob- 
jects to  a  particular  figure  as  being  too  much  of  a 
portnk;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he 
AmIs  withont  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  ac- 
qnaintanoe  with,  any  perKui  in  real  life  whom  he 
might  recognise  in  this  figure.  It  is  enough  that  such 
a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore,  not  ideal,  because 
one  of  the  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is  in 
•loess.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he 
would  feel  towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  inert 
abstractions,  like  those  of  Cipriani,  and  what  have 
been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces,  i.  e.  outlines 
drawn  according  to  a  recipe,  llttae  again  are  not 
ideaU  because  in  these  the  cAer  element  is  in  excess. 
**  Forma  fonmme  per  formanformatam  fran«2uoras," 
ii  the  definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don 
Jnon,  that  it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry, 
nay,  even  without  words,  as  in  our  pantomime  of  that 
name.  We  see,  clearly,  how  the  character  is  form- 
ed ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  incidents,  and 
the  super-human  entirenee*  of  Don  Juan'i  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to 
any  painful  d^ree.  (We  do  not  believe  it  enough  lor 
thk  effect ;  no,  not  even  with  that  kind  of  temporary 
and  negative  belief  or  acquiescence  which  I  have 
described  above.)  Meantime  the  qualities  of  bis  cha- 
racter are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
oar  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  ad- 
ditional faith  as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
danger  (thinks  the  spectator  or  reader)  of  my  becom- 
ing such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don  Juan  !  I  never 
sliail  be  an  atheist !  I  shall  never  disallow  all  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong!  I  have  not  the 
least  inclination  to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawcansir  in 
my  love  aflU n !  But  to  possess  such  a  power  of  cap- 
tivating and  enchanting  the  affections  of  the  other 
sex!  to  be  capaUe  of  inspiring  in  a  charming  and 
even  a  virtuous  woman,  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  entire- 
ly personal  to  me!  that  even  my  wont  vices,  (if  I 
were  vicious)  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy,  (if  I  were 
cruel  and  perfidious)  could  not  eradicate  the  passion! 
To  be  so  loved  for  my  own  »df,  that  even  with  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  my  character,  she  yet  died  to  save 
me !  this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of  our  nature, 
the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinterest- 
edneai  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  an  honwable  emotion  of 
reverence  towards  womanhood;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  among  the  miseries,  and  abides  in  the  dark 
ground-work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an  outward  con- 
firmation of  that  sostefAtn^  within  us,  which  is  our 
very  telf,  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities 
and  relations,  but  itself  the  supporter  and  substantial 


of  all  these.  Love  me,  and  not  m§  fmbii^ 
may  be  a  vioous  and  an  insane  wish,  fam  k  ■  Ml 
wish  wholly  without  a  meaning. 

Without  power,  virtue  would  be  ii 
incapable  of  revealing  its  being.  It  would 
the  magic  transformation  of  Tun's  beioine  iMit 
tree,  in  which  she  couU  only  groan  and  bleed.  (Hcbs 
power  IS  necessarily  an  object  of  our  desire  sod  of 
our  admiration.)  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mid 
is,  on  every  account,  the  grand  desidaratnm  of  k» 
man  ambition.  We  shall  be  as  gods  in  knowled|( 
was  and  must  have  been  thejCrsC  templatkio;«l 
the  coexistence  of  great  intellectual  lordship  wdk 
guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  widsM 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  Ibr  this  reasao,tkiC 
in  this  bad  and  heterugeneous  coordinatian  we  cat 
contemplate  the  intellect  of  man  more  exdusiTBlyai 
a  separate  self-subsistence,  than  in  its  pioperittlerf 
subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will  rf 
an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakapeare*s  male  eb- 
racters  in  general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  boiU 
of  Shakspeare's  gigantic  intellect;  and  dw  ii  iht 
open  attraction  of  his  Richard,  logo,  Eiwumi,^'m 
particular.  But  again:  of  all  intellectual  power,  tM 
of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible  worid  ink 
most  dazzling.  Its  influence  is  abundantly  proved  bf 
the  one  circumstance,  that  it  can  bribe  us  into  a  vot 
untary  submission  of  our  better  knowledgeu  into  a» 
pension  of  all  our  judgment  derived  from  coostMl 
experience,  and  enable  us  to  peruse  with  the  livdiai 
interest,  the  wildest  tales  of  ghoats,  wiaids,  gsR 
and  secret  talismans.  On  this  piopenaity,  so  dcq(f 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  specific  dromatk  [siilriJlf 
may  be  raised  by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  tf  to 
work  be  in  harmony;  a  dromatie  probability, iifr 
cient  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the  emp 
nent  characters  and  incidents  border  on  impoaaWiy. 
The  poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  aad  b» 
lieve;  he  solicits  us  only  to  ]rield  ourselves  iBt 
dream;  and  this  too  with  our  eyea  open, and  wik 
our  judgment  perdue  behind  the  curtain  ready  M 
awake  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will ;  and  bm» 
time,  only  not  to  (itrbolieve.  And  in  snch  a  sisis  d 
mind,  who  but  must  be  impressed  with  the  cool  in- 
trepidity of  Don  John  on  the  appearance  of  his  1^ 
ther's  ghost : 

"  rVAMt-MoMtsr !  behold  Uwn  woaads  !'* 
" D..Jokn.'-l do !  Tbejr  were  weU  SMant,  udw^pt 
foniiMl,  I  MO." 
"  Ghott. Repnnt,  repent  of  all  thy  TaisaiM. 


) 


My  elsnorooc  blood  to  heftTon  for 
Heaven  will  poor  oat  hb  jadcnieoti  on  yoa  all. 
Uell  rsPM  for  jnu,  for  you  each  fiend  dolk  esB, 
And  hourly  waits  your  unrepentimr  fhIL 
Ton  with  eternal  borrora  tbey*ll  torownt. 
Except  of  all  your  crinMs  you  raddaoly  repeoA.** 

(Oborti 

"  D.  Join.— Farewell,  ihoo  art  a  fbohrii  fhost. 
quoth  be !  what  coald  this  mean  1  o«ir  seosis  ars  al  is  > 
mift,  tare.** 

"  D.  .4af Mii0.— (one  of  D.  JaaB*s  rsjwobats  loauasiiM ) 
They  are  not !  'T  was  a  fbost." 

"  D.  /.opr:— (another  reprobate.)   I  ne*er  befievai  ttM> 
fooHsb  talea  before.*  * 

**  D.  JMaw-Coora!  *Tii  no  sutlsr.  Let  it  be  «M  k 
will,  it  Dittit  bs  BStaraL*' 
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—And 

.— Ti 
•» 


«  analtwmbie  in  m  too.'* 
!    The  Datura  of  a  f  hoal 


K>  can  deny  a  portion  of  aubUmity  to  the 
u  cooaMtency  with  which  he  atanda  out  the 
i  trial,  like  a  aecond  Prometheua  ? 

'*  Cbonn  of  Derili." 

tkont.—VfiW  you  not  rolent  and  feel  renorael** 
. — Conldcl  thou  bestow  another  heart  on  me,  I 
with  thti  heart  1  bare.  I  caoaot.'* 
rx.— These  thiofs  are  prodif ioui/* 
fm.—l  have  a   lort  of  frudging  to  relent,  bot 
olda  roe  back." 

._If  we  oouid.  *t  ii  now  too  late.    I  will  not.** 
—We  defy  thee  !" 

-Perish  ye  impious  wretches,  go  and  find  the  pnn- 
d  op  in  store  for  yon  !** 

nd  lifhinini.    D.  Lop.  and  D.  Ant.  ara  swallow- 
to  D.  JtfAa.— Behold  tbeir  dreadful   fates   and 
hj  taut  rooroent'i  come  !" 
t.— Think  not  to  fright  me.  foolish  (host;  I'll 
marble  body  in  pieces,  and  poll  down  your  horse." 
Thooder  and  lichtning— chorus  of  devils,  Ate. 
u— These  things  I  see  with  wonder  but  no  fear. 
II  the  elements  to  be  confounded, 
iflled  all  into  their  former  r.haoa ; 
!«s  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  aae, 
mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 
not  fear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse, 
last  instant !  would  dare  thy  power, 
itand  firm,  and  ail  thy  threats  condemn, 
fdeter  {to  the  gkoat  efone  whom  he  hod  mwrdeni) 
lera !    Now  do  thy  worst !' ' 

{He  M  tyoalUnDtd  up  in  a  elond  of  fire.) 

the  character  of  Don  John  conaitts  in  the 
every  thing  deairable  to  human  nature  as 
d  which,  therefore,  by  the  well-known  law 
ion  become  at  length  deairable  on  their  own 
ind  in  their  own  dignity  they  are  here  dia- 
I  being  employed  lo  endi  ao  tmhaman,  that 
!Ct  they  appear  airaoet  as  meam  without  an 
9  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest 
I,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — 
Bcially  in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit, 
nd  social  generosity,  which  prevents  the 
even  in  his  moat  atrocious  roomenis,  from 
ito  the  mere  ruflfian,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
on  aits  in  judgment  Above  all,  the  fine 
throtigh  the  whole,  with  the  characteristic 
and  feelings  of  a  highly  bred  gentleman 
to  the  drama.  '^Thiia  having  invited  the 
ttt  of  the  governor  whom  he  had  murdered, 
,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accept- 
Dd  of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a 


at— Bome  wine,  sirrah !  Here's  to  Don  Pedro's 

ibould  have  been  welenme." 

p.— The  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  after  death." 

( OiM  knocks  hard  at  the  door. 
km.— (to  the  aerrant)— Rise  and  do  your  doty." 
-Oh  the  deTtl  the  devil  !*'  (marble  ghost  enters.) 
».— Ha !  't  is  the  ghost !    Let 's  rise  and  receive 
09  Governor  you  are  welcome,  sit  there ;  if  we 
It  you  wouU  have  come,  we  wouM  have  staid  for 

•        ••«••• 
raor.  your  health !    Friends,  put  it  about !  Here's 
neat,  tasie  of  this  ragout.   Come  I  'II  help  you, 
aad  let  old  quarrels  be  forgotten." 
(  Tht  ghMt  tkroattmi  him  with 
Gf 


"/>..**«.— Wa 
dry  diaoooma.   Coma  ban's  to  foor  nistraa ;  yoa 
when  you  wara  liring :  not  forgetting  your  sweat  sister." 

(DoviU  emier.) 

"  D.  Jbtev— Ara  theaa  aooe  of  yoor  nllntw  1   Devib 
Toal   I'maorry  Ihavenobomt  bnady  to  traat'aai 
that's  drink  fit  for  devils,"  Ice. 

Nor  it  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  intereiliiig 
in  dmmatie  probability  alone ;  it  is  susceptible  lilw- 
wise  of  a  souikI  moral ;  of  a  mmal  that  has  more  tinn 
common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a  too  numerous  daa, 
who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of  gentlemanly 
courage,  and  scrupttlotis  honor,  (in  all  the  recognised 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  mbstiUUe*  of  virtue,  inatead  of 
its  ornament*.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  valoe  of 
the  play  at  large,  and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world'a 
distance  from  the  spirit  of  modem  jaoobinisni.  The 
latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies  of  theee  showy 
instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reetmdU  us  to  viee 
and  want  of  princifde ;  while  the  AOuitla  JPWMinofe 
presents  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities, 
in  all  their  gloss  and  glow ;  but  presents  them  for  th« 
sole  purpose  of  displaying  their  hollowness,  and  ill 
order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  demonstrating  their 
utter  indiflerence  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever  theaa 
and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for 
themselves  alone. 

Eighteen  yeai»  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  ae- 
cret  of  the  modem  Jacobinical  drama,  (which,  and 
not  the  German,  is  its  appropriate  designation)  and  oi 
all  iu  fvipularity.  consists  in  the  confusion  and  nib- 
venion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their  catMaa 
and  effects:  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by 
representing  the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  iaal- 
ing,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things  rather 
which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons  and  in 
classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect 
them;  and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathiea 
which  are  the  due  of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom 
law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excommtinicated  from 
our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  bsck  to  Bertram  or 
the  Cattle  of  St  Aldobrand ;  but,  in  my  own  mind, 
this  tragedy  was  brought  into  connexion  with  tha 
Libertine,  (ShadwelPs  adaptation  of  the  Alheitla  JFWI- 
minato  to  the  English  stage  in  the  reign  of  Charlaa 
the  Second)  by  the  fact,  that  our  modem  drama  ii 
taken,  in  the  substance  of  it,  from  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  act  of  the  Ubertine.  But  with  what  palpa- 
ble superiority  of  judgment  in  the  original !  Earth 
and  hell,  men  and  spirits,  are  up  in  arms  against  Don 
John :  the  two  former  acts  of  the  Play  have  not  only 
prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  but  accustomed  na 
to  the  prodigious.  It  is.  therefore,  neither  mora  nor 
leas  than  we  anticipate,  when  the  captain  exclaims, 
*'  In  all  the  dangers  I  have  been,  such  horron  I  never 
knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned  ;'*  and  when  the  her* 
mil  says,  **  that  he  had  beheld  the  ocean  in  wildest 
rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  mch 
horrid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder, 
were  never  in  my  remembrance.**  And  Don  Jokn*» 
bunt  of  startling  impiety  is  equally  intelligible  in  ila 
motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  efllect 

Bat  what  is  thero  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  iIm 
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Umpmft  rt  Bertram's  ihipwracky  It  it  a  mere  rapei^ 
Mttiml  eflect  witboat  even  a  hint  of  any  mipematu- 
fal  ageoqr ;  a  prodigy  without  any  circaimtance  men- 
tiaoed  that  is  piodi^oin;  and  a  miracle  introduced 
without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  £very 
•vent  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken 
place  as  well  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been 
driven  in  by  a  common  hard  gale,  or  ffx>m  want  of 
provisions.  The  fint  act  would  have  indeed  lost  its 
greatest  and  most  tonorous  picture :  a  scene  for  the 
Mke  of  a  scene,  without  a  woid  spoken ;  ss  sucA, 
therefore,  (a  rarity  without  a  precedent)  we  roust 
lake  it,  and  be  thankful !  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few, 
it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  best  scene  in 
the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  the  most  innoceiU  : 
and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  uf  the  flame  of  the 
wai-candles  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roaring 
billows  amid  the  stoim  of  wind  and  rain,  was  reaUy 
miraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea  coast :  a  convent  of  monks :  night : 
a  most  portentous,  unearthly  storm:  a  vessel  is 
wrecked :  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  one  man 
Mves  himself  by  his  prodigious  powen  as  a  swimmer, 
aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination — 


this  storm  to  be  unseasonable»«pd  on  whal  hagwt 
ed  his  prophecy,  (for  the  stona  ia  still  in  ftU  fq| 
that  it  would  be  profitless,  and  vnthout  the  pbfried 
powers  oommoQ  to  all  other  violent  aen-winds  in  pi* 
rifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  left  in  the  daik;  ■ 
well  concerning  the  particular  poinia  in  whkh  hi 
knew  it  (during  its  continuance)  to  difler  ham  1km 
that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  in  his  youth.  Ws 
are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Ladj  ImqgiBe,  vk^ 
we  learn,  had  not  rested  **  thrmgk  **  the  nigfat,nfll« 
account  of  the  tempest,  for 

"  Lons  ere  the  itonn  aroee.  her  resUeee  s»rtuiSi 
Forbede  all  hope  to  aee  her  bloat  with  aloep.** 


Prim: 


-"  An.  all  did  periah- 


1ft  Monk. — Chaofe,  change  th<Mo  drrnehed  weeds — 
Prior, — I  wist  sot  of  them— every  aool  did  periah — 

EnUr  id  Monk,  kostilif. 

3d  JUSniJt— No.  there  was  one  did  battle  with  the  storm 
With  eareleas  deq>erate  force ;  Aill  ni^ny  timfls 
His  life  waa  woo  and  lost,  as  tbo'  he  recked  not— 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none — 
Alons  hs  breasted  the  broad  wave,  akine 
That  man  was  saved.** 

Well !  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed 
dripping  wet,  and  to  very  natural  inquiries,  he  either 
remains  silent,  or  gives  most  brief  and  surly  answera, 
and  after  three  or  four  of  these  half-line  courtesies, 
"  daaking  aff  Ike  monke  "  who  had  saved  him,  he  ex- 
claims in  the  true  sublimity  of  otir  modem  misan- 
thropic heroism — 

**  Off !  ye  sie  meo    there's  poimn  in  yoar  touch 
Botl  Buat  yield,  for  this  {whei  1)  hath  left  me  stieogthlem." 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next,  (the  Cas- 
tle of  St  AMobraod)  we  find  the  servants  there 
eqimlly  frightened  with  this  unearthly  storm,  though 
whereni  it  dtflered  from  other  violent  storms  we  are 
not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9— 

Piot.—**  Hoffo,  wen  met.    Does  e'en  thy  age  bear 

Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  1 

Hngo.'-Ther  have  been  freqoeat  tetely. 

PlisL— They  sie  ever  ao  in  Sicily. 

Hugo.~-So  it  is  said.    But  storms  when  I  was  young 

Would  still  pass  o'er  like  Nature*s  fitful  fevers. 

And  rendered  all  more  wholeaome.    Now  their  rags 

Bent  thus  unaeaaoasble  and  profitleas 

Speaks  like  threais  of  besveo." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of 
old  Hugo !  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparent- 
ly founded  on  any  great  familiarity  of  his  own  with 
iuM  troublesome  article.  For  when  Pietro  asserts  the 
**ever  more  frequency"  of  tempests  in  Sicily,  the  old 
man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  Uie  foct,  but 
bfr beumty.    "So  it  is  nid.'*— Bat  vrtiy  he  assamed 


Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,  ihs  i^ 
forms  us — First,  that  pcHtrait-painteis  may  miks  t 
portrait  from  memory — 

*'  The  limner*s  art  may  trace  the  absent  featnia.  ** 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  thit  t 
painter  may  have  a  person  sit  to  him,  who  aftermHi 
may  leave  the  room  or  perhapa  the  coontry  f  Seoosi 
that  a  portrait-painter  can  enable  a  moarniiv  Wr 
to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  kimM 
that  the  portrait-painter  cannot,  and  who  ahad— 

"  Restore  the  tcento  in  which  they  met  and  psns<  f** 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been  ■  Why  ji 
scene-painter  to  be  stire !  But  this  imreMooafals  Uf 
requires,  in  addition,  sundry  things  to  be  paimsd  Atf 
have  neither  lines  nor  colors— 

"  The  thooshts.  the  reconoctioos  awoet  and  bitter 
Or  the  Elysian  dreams  of  lovers  when  they  loved.'* 

Which  last  sentence  most  besuppoaed  to  mean:  ain 
ttay  were  preterU  and  making  love  to  each  olba>* 
Then,  if  this  portrait  could  speak,  it  wouM  "acqat 
the  faith  of  womankind."  How  ?  Had  she  remiiMd 
constant  ?  No,  she  has  been  married  to  another  m^ 
whose  wife  she  now  is.  How  then  f  Why.  thai  in 
spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  had  oontiDoed  to 
yearn  and  crave  for  her  former  bver — 

"This  has  her  body,  that  her  mind  ; 
Which  has  the  better  bargsia  r* 

The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented  with  ttk 
precious  arrangement,  as  we  shall  aoon  find.  Hv 
lady  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  during  the  maif 
years  of  their  separation,  there  have  happened  in  tim 
different  parts  of  the  worM,  a  number  of  **acft 
ihingM ;"  even  such  as  in  a  course  of  years  ahsijn 
have,  and,  till  the  millennium,  doubtlees  always  wfll 
happen  somewhere  or  other.  Yet  this  paange,  boih 
in  language  and  in  metre,  is,  perhapa,  among  the  bat 
parts  of  the  Play.  The  lady's  loved  companinn  sad 
most  esteemed  attendant,  Clotilda,  now  enten  sad 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  proving  heiself  • 
most  passive  and  dispesBionale  listener,  as  well  si  t 
brief  and  lucky  querist,  who  asks  by  cftaiwe,  qucstioni 
that  we  should  have  thought  made  for  tlie  very  sik0 
of  the  answen.  In  short,  she  very  much  remindi  m 
of  those  puppe^heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  cod* 
trives  to  dialogue,  without  any  skill  in  ventrikiqaiaD. 
This,  notwithstanding,  is  the  beat  scene  in  the  Plsj. 
and  though  crowded  with  loleciBma,  eocrapt  didiaa 
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•giimt  netra,  would  pcMna  meriti  luf^ 
tD  ootweigh  thrnn,  if  we  oonkl  nnpeiid  the 

daring  the  perani.  It  tells  well  end 
IMWxietely  the  prelioiinaiy  circumttuicet,  and  thw 
•ppfuwiM  the  main  difficulty  of  matt  fiiet  acts,  viz. 
Aat  of  ratroapective  narration.  It  telle  at  of  her 
kiving  been  honorably  addraand  by  a  noble  youth, 
«f  rank  and  fiirtnne  vastly  superior  to  her  own :  of 
iMr  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  greti- 
fade;  of  his  loss  of  his  sovereign's  iiivor;  his  dis- 
grace, attainder  and  flight ;  that  he  (thus  degraded) 
sank  into  a  vile  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of  a  murderous 
banditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
IkfB  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he 
'lad  become  so  changed  even  in  his  appearance  and 


**  That  dm  who  bote  him  had  reeoiM  from  him. 
Nor  known  ths  slkn  TiMge  of  her  ebiU ; 
Ysl sliU  «A«  LIoMNtins]  lored  him.** 

She  ia  oompelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  father, 
pmhing  with  "bitter  shameful  want  on  the  cold 
••nth,"  to  give  her  hand,  with  a  heart  thus  irrevoca- 
bly pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand,  the  enemy  of 
bar  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  baffled  his 
.^mbitioos  schemes,  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  en- 
tmatod  with  the  execution  of  the  ipntence  of  death 
Which  had  been  pasMd  on  Bertram.   Now,  the  proof 
af  "vfoman's  love,"  so  industriously  held  forth  ibr 
Ihe  qrtnpathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  the  audience,  con- 
mals  in  this:  that  though  Bertram  had  become  a  rob- 
Imt  and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  mannen, 
yva.  with  form  and  featurea  at  which  his  oion  mother 
panUi  not  but  **  recoil,'*  yet  she,  (Lady  Imogine.) "  the 
wUe  of  a  most  noble,  honored  Lord,"  estimable  as  a 
■m»  exemplary  and  aflectionate  as  a  husband,  and 
lbs  toad  iather  of  her  only  child— that  she,  notwith- 
all  this,  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  it— 


"Bat  thoo  sjt  Bertram*!  itill,  sad  Bertram*!  ever.** 

A  monk  nowenteri,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  name 
§jr  the  wonted  hoapitality,  and  "  free  noble  utagt^*  of 
die  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  Ibr  some  wretched  ship* 
wracked  souls;  and  from  this  we  learn,  ibr  the  first 
tioie,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwithstanding  the 
■apematuralneM  of  the  storm  afbrssaid,  not  only  Ber- 
tram, but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by 
what  means  we  are  left  to  coi^ecture,  and  can  only 
conclude  that  they  had  all  the  same  desperate  swiro- 
poweis,  and  the  same  saving  destiny  ss  the  hero, 
himielC  So  ends  the  first  act,  and  with  it 
the  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  the  Tra- 
gedy begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous 
to  tfie  date  of  its  commencement  The  second  die- 
^ktfm  Bertram  in  disturbed  sleep,  which  the  Pnor, 
who  hangs  over  him,  prefers  calling  a  "starting 
traaee,"  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the 
Budmnco 

"Hew  Ihe  Up  works !  Bow  the  hare  teeth  i»  grind  ! 
Aad  beaded  drape  eoom  dowa  hie  writhen  brow  !*'* 


-"The  biff  reond  fmH 
dowa  hie  iaaseeat 


The  dramatic  eflect  of  which  pamaga  we  not  only 
concede  to  the  admirers  of  this  "Tragedy,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  further  advantage  of  preparing  the  audi- 
ence fiir  the  most  surprising  series  of  wry  feces,  pn>> 
flated  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures,  that  were  ever 
**Unaui»td"  on  an  audience  to  "sear  Ae  mitm,*^ 

PfioT.^**  1  will  awake  him  fh>m  thii  horrid  trance  ; 

Thi!  ii  DO  nataraldeep !  Ho !  watu  tku,  Uraaget.** 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb 
reflex,  we  most  confess,  though  we  remember  a  sfani- 
lar  transfer  of  the  agent  to  the  patient  in  a  manuseript 
Tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of  the  piece,  pri» 
trating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  ezchuns 
— **  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  ask  thee  if  thoa 
liv'st."  Well,  the  stranger  obejrs;  and  whatever  his 
sleep  might  have  been,  his  waking  was  perfectly 
natural,  fer  lethargy  itself  could  not  withstand  the 
scolding  stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior.  We 
next  learn  from  the  best  authority,  his  own  confassinn, 
that  the  misanthropic  hero,  wboae  destiny  was  incom- 
patible with  drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not 
only  reveals  his  past  fortunes,  but  avows  with  open 
atrocity,  his  satanic  hatred  of  Imogine's  Lord,  and  his 
(rantic  thirst  of  revenge;  and  so  the  raving  chanctar 
scolds— and  what  else?  Does  not  the  Prior  oeff 
Does  he  send  for  a  posse  of  coostablea  or  thieftakeia, 
to  handcuff  the  villain,  and  take  him  either  to  Bed- 
lam or  Newgate?  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  awJding 
Prior  finm  first  to  last  does  nothing  but  scoU,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  last  scene  of  the  iMt 
act,  in  which,  with  a  moat  surprising  revototion,  lit 
whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  condemned  blas- 
pheming assassin  out  of  pore  afifectioo  to  the  higb- 
hearted  man,  the  sublimity  of  whose  angel'On  ihrtb 
the  star-bright  apostate,  (L  e.  who  was  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil,)  and  **hMi 
thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland  aforcaaid)  with  wiU 
admiration. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  this 
tragic  Marheath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Aldobrand,  without  any  attempt  on  the  Piior's 
part  either  to  prevent  him,  or  to  put  the  mistress  and 
servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  guard  against  their 
new  inmates,  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and  con- 
fesses that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  "  fearful  mates  '* 


eajn  Shakapeare  of  a  woosdod  itag,  hangiaf  hie  head  over  a 
etreem :  nauirally,  from  the  poeition  of  the  head,  and  meet 
beaatiAilly,  from  the  8!!oeiation  of  the  preeedhig  hnafs,  of 
the  chaae,  in  which  "the poor  !eqne!(er*d  !laff  from  the  hea- 
ter'! aim  had  ta'cn  a  hurt."  In  the  !impoeid  iMMition  of 
Bertram,  the  metaphor,  if  not  fslee,  loeee  all  the  propristr  of 
theorifinaL 

t  Among  a  nnmher  of  other  instsneee  of  words  eboeea 
without  reason.  Imogine.  In  the  fest  act,  deelaree  that  thaa- 
der-etorme  were  not  able  to  iaiereept  her  prayers  fer  **  the 
desperate  man,  in  desperate  »aar«  who  dse/t** — 

'*  Yea.  when  the  bnnehed  boh  did  eear  her  sasss. 
Her  sours  deep  orisons  wsrs  breathed  fer  him  ;** 

L  e.  when  a  red-hot  bok,  lannebed  at  her  ftoss  a 
chMid,  had  csnleriaed  her  senee— in  pisin 
ejree  oat  of  her  head,  she  kept  elill  prayk«  oa. 
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•o  hahiUMted  and  natunlised  toguUt, 


**  Wben  their  rfrmdhad  A»U  fbfw>ok  both  foM  and  fMr. 
They  grqied  their  dagfera  with  a  nnrderer's  imtinct  ;'* 

and  though  he  abo  knew  that  Bertram  waa  the  leader 
of  a  band  whoae  trade  waa  blood.  To  the  Caatle, 
however,  he  goea,  thua  with  the  holy  Prior'a  conaenr, 
if  not  with  hit  aaaiatance ;  and  Uiither  let  ua  follow 
him. 

No  aoooer  ia  oar  hero  aafely  housed  in  the  Caatle 
of  St  Aidobrand,  than  he  attracta  the  notice  of  the 
lady  and  her  confidante,  by  hia  "  wild  and  terrible 
dark  eyea,"  ••  muffled  form,"  "  fearful  form,"*  ••  darkly 
wild/'  **  proudly  atem,"  and  the  like  common  place 
indefinitea,  aeaaoned  by  merely  verbal  antitheata,  and, 
St  beat,  copied  with  very  alight  change,  from  the  Con- 
EAOK  uf  Sonthey'a  Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine, 
who  haa  been  (aa  ia  the  caae,  ahe  telia  ua,  with  all 
ioft  and  iolemn  apirila)  vDornhipping  the  moon  on  a 
terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  caatle,  inaista 
on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  thia,  too. 
tete-a-tete.  Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  where- 
§an  the  confidante  ia  excluded,  who  very  properly 
remonrtrotea  againat  auch  "conference,  alone,  at 
night,  with  one  who  beara  auch  fearful  form  " — the 
reaaon  followa— **  why,  therefore  aend  him !"  I  aay 
/oUoiof.  becauae  the  next  line,  '*  all  thinga  of  fear 
liave  loet  their  power  over  me,"  ia  aeparated  from  the 
imner  by  a  break  or  paitae,  and  beeide  that  it  ia  a 
Yery  poor  anawer  to  the  danger— ia  no  anawer  at  all 
to  the  groaa  indelicacy  of  thia  wilful  expoaure.  We 
muat,  therefore,  regard  it  ai  a  mere  af\ertbought,  that 
a  little  aofVena  the  rudeneaa,  but  adda  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  that  exquiaite  woman*a  reaaon  aforeaaid. 
And  ao  exit  Clotilda,  and  enter  Bertram,  who  **  atanda 
without  looking  at  her."  that  ia,  with  hia  lower  limba 
forked,  hia  arma  akimbo,  hia  aide  to  the  lady'a  front, 
the  whole  figure  reaemblln^  an  inverted  Y.  He  ia 
aoon,  however,  rouaed  from  the  atate  aurly  to  the  atate 
ftantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling,  cursing,  ahe 
fiunting,  he  relenting,  in  run'a  Imogine*a  child, 
aqueaka  *'  mother  T*  He  anatchea  it  up,  and  with  a 
**God  bleaa  thee,  child!  Bertram  haa  kiaaed  thy 
child,** — the  curtain  dropa.  The  third  act  ia  abort, 
and  abort  be  our  account  of  it  It  introducea  Lord 
St  Aidobrand  on  hia  road  homeward,  and  next  Imo- 
gine  in  the  convent,  confeaaing  the  foulncaa  of  her 
heart  to  the  Prior,  who  firat  indulgea  hia  old  humor 
with  a  fit  of  aenaeleaa  acolding,  then  leavee  her  alone 


*  Thia  tort  of  repetition  it  one  of  thii  writer*!  peculiaritiee, 
and  there  ia  learee  a  paire  which -does  not  fumif  h  one  or  more 
imUneoe— Ex.  |r.  in  the  6r*t  page  or  two.  Act  I.  line  7th, 
*'  and  detmed  that  I  might  ileep.'*— Line  10.  "  Did  rock  and 
guiver  In  the  biekerin«  f/ertf.**— Lines  14, 15,  18,  "  Bat  by 
the  momentlr  gleam*  of  i heeted  blue.  Did  tlie  pale  marblea 
gUre  eo  ttemlp  on  me.  I  almoat  deewud  they  lived."— Line 
37,  "The  gUrt  of  Hell."— Line  35,  "  O  holy  Prior,  thie  ii 
DO  eartUw  #ter8i.**'-Line  38.  "  This  ip  no  tartJUv  atormr— 
Line 43,  ''Dealing  with  ue."— Line 43.  "Deal  thus  stem- 
ly.**-^Line 44, '* Speak !  thou  hast  tametking  awn/"— A 
fmrfai  ngkt  T'— Line  45.  *'  What  hast  thon  «em  t  A  pite- 
ous./eo/W  *<r*t.*'—Une  48,  **  ^whtering  gleamny^Utia 
ao,  "  In  the  hollow  paueea  ^  tie  «t«rai.**— Uoe  61,  *'  The 
9f  iks  Mtgrm,**  itc 


with  her  mffian  paramour,  with 

at  once  an  in&moaa  appaiotmeiit»  and  the 

dropa,  that  it  may  be  eanied  into  act  and 

tion. 

I  want  worda  to  deecribe  tho  mtngjad 
diaguat  with  which  I  witneaaed  the  opening  ^^ 
fourth  act,  oonaideringit  aa  a  melancholy  pRnfaflfai 
depravation  of  the  public  mind.    The  ahorking^Mt 
of  jacobintam  aeenied  no  longer  nnnfinad  to 
The  fomiliarity  with  atrodoiia  evenla  and 
appeared  to  have  pcmoned  the  taale,  even  wlmi  il 
had  not  directly  diaorganiied  the  mofal  ^amripin 
and  lefl  the  feelinga  calknia  to  all  the  mild  appwh 
and  craving  alone  lor  the  groaaeat  and  moat 
oua  atimulanta.    The  very  fiun  then  preaent  ft> 
aenaea,  that  a  Britiah  audience  could  remain 
under  auch  an  inault  to  common  decency,  nay,  it* 
ceive  ^nth  a  thunder  of  appUmae,  a  homan  bdaf 
auppoeed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  otaaamm' 
tion  of  thia  complex  foulneaa  and  baaeneaa,  theaa  mi 
the  like  reflectiona  ao  preaaed  aa  with  the  we^  tf 
lead  upon  my  heart,  that  actor,  author,  and  tiagilf 
would  have  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  a  pUi 
elderly  man  aitting  beaide  me,  who.  with  a  veiy  «» 
oua  face,  that  at  once  expreaaed  anrpriae  and  8f» 
aion,  touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  wekt, 
aaid  to  me  in  a  half-whiaper— **  Do  yon  aee  that  Utlh 
fellow  there?  he  haa  juat  been  committing adohefy!* 
Somewhat  relieved  l^  the  laugh  which  thia  droll  ad- 
dreaa  occaaioned,  I  forced  back  my  attention  ft>  the 
Btage  aufliciently  to  learn  that  Bertram  ia  nromni 
from  a  tranaient  fit  of  remorae,  by  the  infinnliaB 
that  St  Aidobrand  waa  oommianoned  (to  do  whil 
every  honeat  man  muat  have  done  without  aMa» 
aion.  if  he  did  hia  duty)  to  aeize  him  and  deliver  ha 
to  the  juat  vengeance  of  the  law ;  an  infbraatioi 
which  (aa  he  had  long  known  himaelf  to  be  aa  t^ 
tainted  traitor  and  (woclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  t 
trader  in  blood  himaelf,  but  notorioualy  the  CafiuM 
of  a  gang  of  thievea,  piratea  and  aaaaaaina)  aaaoredlf 
could  not  have  been  new  to  him.    It  ia  thia,  bow* 
ever,  which  alone  and  inatantly  reetnrea  him  to  lui 
accuatomed  atate  of  raving,  blaaphemy,  and  nooaenae. 
Next  followa  Imogine'a  conatrained  interview  witk 
her  injured  husband,  and  hia  audden  departure  agun, 
all  in  love  and  kindneaa,  in  order  to  attend  the  feart 
of  St  Anselm  at  the  convent    Thia  waa,  it  moat  be 
owned,  a  very  strange  engagement  for  ao  tender  t 
huaband  to  make  within  a  few  minutee  afler  ao  kng 
an  abaence.    But  first  hia  lady  haa  told  him  that  the 
haa  **  a  vow  on  her."  and  wiahea  *'  that  bUtck  perfr 
tion  may  gulph  her  perjured  ^u\,** — (Note :  Ae  ii 
lying  at  the  very  time)— if  ahe  aacenda  hia  bed  till 
her  penance  ia  accomplished.    How,  therefore,  ia  die 
poor  huaband  toamuae  himaelf  in  this  interval  of  bar 
penance  ?    But  do  not  be  diatreased,  reader,  on  a^ 
count  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand*a  abeence !    Aa  the  aa* 
thor  boa  contrived  to  aend  him  out  of  the  hooni 
when  a  huaband  would  be  in  hia,  and  die  lover'a 
way,  ao  he  will  doubtleaa  not  be  at  a  loaa  to  bring 
him  back  again  ao  aoon  ai  he  is  wanted.    Well !  the 
huaband  gone  in  on  the  one  aide,  out  pope  the  tovif 
from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendiah  purpoae  td-hth 
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ap  th*  wal  of  hit  wretchMl  seoompUce  in 
prilt,  b^  ■nnooncnig  to  her  with  moit  brutil  and 
IhitilifiimwM  onemtioni,  \m  fiied  and  deUbente  r»- 
mhe  to  ■■— imte  her  hwbaiid ;  all  thia,  too,  ia  for 
■•  diaoovemble  purpoae,  on  the  part  of  the  anthor, 
lit  that  of  tntrodacinf  a  aeriea  of  aopeMragic  atarti, 
pamm,  acreaoM,  ■troggUng,  dagger4hrowing,  fidling 
«a  tbo  gioand,  itarting  op  again  wildly,  twearing, 
aileriea  for  help,  foiling  again  on  the  gioand,  riaing 
«|atn,  foinily  tottering  towarda  the  door,  and,  to  end 
Ihe  aeene,  a  moat  convenient  fointing  fit  ofoar  lady's, 
JHI  in  time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  leek- 
i^g  the  obiect  of  hia  hatred,  before  she  alarroa  the 
,  which  indeed  the  baa  had  full  time  to  have 
before,  bat  that  the  author  rather  cboae  she 
ioold  amoae  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above- 
leacribed  ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers  stowly, 
■d  to  her  enter  Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother 
;  then  commencea  what  in  theatrical  Ian- 
called  the  madness,  bat  which  the  author 
accurately  entitlea  delirium,  it  appearing  in- 
ieed  a  sort  of  intermittent  fever,  with  fits  of  light* 
— dndnrss  off  and  on,  whenever  occasion  and  stage 
Obct  happen  to  call  for  it.  A  convenient  return  of 
b»  atonn  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how  it 
foukl  be)  had  changed 

"  The  riTolel  that  bathed  the  Conrent  walli, 
lato  a  fbsmioir  flood ;  opon  iti  brink 
The  Lord  and  hia  finsll  train  tf«  lUod  appalled. 
With  torch  and  bell  from  their  high  bettkmeota 
The  monk*  do  soBBon  to  the  paa  in  vain ; 
Be  mwl  return  to-nlfht.*'— 

Talk  of  the  devil,  and  his  boms  appear,  says  the 
proverb:  and  aore  enoagh,  within  ten  linea  of  the 
nit  of  the  measenger  aent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of 
Loid  St  Aldobrand  is  announced.  Bertram's  ruffian 
band  now  enter,  and  range  themaelvea  acroas  the 
giving  freah  cauae  for  Imogine's  screams  and 
St  Aldobrand  having  received  his  mortal 
fpoond  behind  the  scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his 
Mood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of  this  double-damned 
iidnltereas. 

Of  her,  sa  for  aa  she  is  concerned  in  this  4th  act, 
fte  have  two  additional  points  to  notice:  first,  the 
jam  cunning  and  Jesuitical  trick  with  which  she  de- 
tedea  her  husband  into  leordt  of  forgiveness,  which 
ha  himself  does  not  underrtand ;  and  aecondly,  that 
•very  where  she  is  made  the  object  of  intereat  and 
sympathy,  and  it  is  not  the  author's  ftult,  if  at  any 
■KNnent  she  excites  feelings  less  gentle  than  those 
fte  are  accuatoroed  to  associate  with  the  self-accuaa- 
tiana  of  a  sincere,  religknia  penitent.  And  did  a  Bri- 
tish audience  endure  all  this  ?  They  received  it  with 
plaudita,  which,  bot  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and 
hacfcney-ooachea,  might  have  diatorbed  the  evening 
pnyers  of  the  scanty  week-day  coi^gregatkm  at  St. 
IWal*s  cathedral, 

TMBpora  mntantar,  ooe  et  motamor  la  ilfis. 

Of  the  5th  act,  the  only  thing  notioeable  (for  rant 
and  ooosense,  though  abundant  aa  ever,  have,  long 
before  the  laat  act,  become  things  of  oouiaa)  is  the 
pnfont  repreaentalion  of  the  high  alttf  in  a  efaapd. 


with  all  the  reasels  and  other  prepaiatMna  for  the 
holy  sacrament  A  hymn  is  actually  simg  oo  the 
stage  by  the  choirister  boya!  For  the  rest,  Inogfait, 
who  now  and  then  laflirs  deliriooaly,  bot  who  ia  al 
ways  light-headed,  so  far  aa  her  ^oiom  and  Aotr  can 
make  her  so,  vranders  about  in  dark  wooda,  with  ca- 
vern-rocks and  precipicea  in  the  back  acene;  and  a 
number  of  route  dramatis  persons  move  in  and*  oot 
continually,  for  wboae  preaence  there  ia  alwaya  at 
least  this  reason,  that  they  afiEnd  something  to  he 
$een,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drory-lase  aodi- 
ence,  who  have  email  chance  td  hearing' m.  woid. 
She  had,  it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her;  hot 
what  becomea  of  the  child,  whether  she  mmdered  it 
or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody  can  lean;  it  was  a 
riddle  at  the  rfprcseaiolioii,  and,  after  a  moat  allan- 
tive  peruMil  of  the  play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

**  No  more  I  know.  I  wiah  I  did. 
And  I  would  tell  it  nil  to  fou; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There*!  none  that  ever  knew.*' 

ir0rdsw0rtk*»  Tiara. 

Our  whole  information*  ia  derived  fitxn  the  follow- 
ing words— 

«*  PrMT.— Where  is  thy  child  t 

C/«lil.^Pointinf  to  the  eavera  into  wUcb  she  had  leak- 
ed] Oh,  he  liei  ooU  within  hia  cavein  tomb  ! 

Why  doet  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theoM  1 

PHvr.^  Who  will  not,  the  tender  may  obiarva,  be  dto* 
appointed  of  hb  dose  of  KoUinr,! 

It  WM  to  make  [queie  wnke]  one  Urine  oesd  a*  th*  hsaiti 

And  I  will  try,  tho*  my  own  breaks  at  H. 

Where  k  thy  child  1 

/M0f-.— {With>K  frantic  laufhl 

The  (bre«t-flend  had  raatehed  him — 

He  [who  Y  the  fiend  or  the  child  t]  ridis  ths  aighl«ara 
through  the  wissard  woodt." 

Now.  theae  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  plagiaita 
fh>m  the  counterfeited  madneas  of  Edgar  in  Laar. 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  gipay  incantations,  pane  eft 
the  old  word  Mair,  a  Hag;  and  the  no  lesi 
adoption  of  Dryden's  forest-fiend,  and  the 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  hia  Lycidaa,  ao  finely 
characterixea  the  apreading  Deva,  ftbnloaoa  Antda. 
Ohaerve,  loo,  theae  imagee  atand  unk|ae  in  the 
speeches  of  Imogene,  vrithout  the  slighteat  laanh 
blance  to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  after.  Ikit  we 
are  weary.  The  charactera  in  thia  act  ftiak  abom, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  aa  teazingly  as  the  Jaek- 
o*Ianthom  lights  which  mischievoos  boys,  fhim  acrosa 
a  narrow  street  throw  with  a  looking-glass  on  the 
ftces  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  dlsantoed, 
ootheroding  Charlea  de  Moor  in  the  Robbeia,  betheea 
the  collected  knights  of  St  Anselm,  (all  m  coinpleie 
armor,)  and  so,  by  pure  dint  of  black  k)oks,  he  oal- 
dares  them  into  paiaive  poltroons.  The  sodden  revo- 
lution in  the  Prior's  manneia  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  indeed  so  ontri,  that  a  norober  of  the  audi- 
ence imagined  a  great  secret  waa  to  come  oat,  vti. 
that  the  Prior  vrea  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a 

*  The  child  Is  an  important  petmiaare,  for  I  sea  aot  by 
what  poariUe  meaai  the  author  couM  have  coded  the 
sad  third  sets,  bot  for  Ha  timely  appaaiaaea.   Hew 
fhl.  tksa,  aet  fbithsr  la  aotiss  Ms  fhas ! 
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youthful  nnner  meUiinorphoMd  into  tn  old  ecold,  and 
t!»t  this  Bertnm  would  appear  at  last  to  be  hia  ton. 
Imogine  ra-appean  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her 
own  accord.  Bertram  ttafaa  himielf,  and  dies  by  her 
side ;  and  that  the  play  may  conclude  as  it  began, 
Tiz.  in  a  superfetation  of  bissphemy  upon  nonsense, 
because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a  despicable 
oaward.  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  thts/e/o  de  se.  and  thief«oaptain, 
this  loathsome  and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery, 
adoltery,  murder,  and  cowardly  assassination,  this 
monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the  having  saved  his 
betters  from  the  degradation  of  hanging  hiro.  by  turn- 
inf  Jack  Ketch  to  himself,  first  recommends  the  cha* 
ritable  Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and 
Chen  has  the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim, 

**  I  dM  DO  relon'f  deith, 
A  wsnior'f  wespon  freed  a  wanior'i  loul !" 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  our 
laults  by  incidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these 
fimlts  had  no  share ;  and  this  I  have  always  felt  the 
aeverest  punishment  The  wound,  indeed,  is  uf  the 
aame  dimensions ;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and  there 
is  a  dull  under-pain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it 
had  aggravated.  For  there  is  alwa}^  a  consolatory 
feeling  that  accompanies  the  sense  of  a  proportion 
between  antecedents  and  consequents.  The  sense 
of  before  and  aOer  becomes  both  intelligible  and  in- 
tellectual when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate  the 
succession  in  the  relations  of  cause  and  eflect,  which 
Jik»  the  two  poles  in  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being 
tha  unity  of  the  one  power  by  relative  oppositea, 
giw,  as  it  were,  a  substratum  of  permanence,  of 
ki0Bli^«Bd,  therefore,  of  reality  to  the  shadowy  flux 
of  timfk '  It  is  eternity,  revealing  itself  in  the  pheno- 
BMoa  of  time ;  and  the  perception  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  proportionality  and  appropriateness  of  the 
l^resent  to  the  post,  prove  to  the  afHicted  soul,  that  it 
haa  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of  God ;  that  it 
can  still  recognize  the  eflective  presence  of  a  Father, 
though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmo- 
aphere,  though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.  And 
for  this  cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind, 
and  even  so  organized  in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all 
cqnfuaion  is  painful.  It  is  within  the  experience  of 
many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
arrange  and  unusual  sjrmptoms  of  disease,  has  been 
more  distressed  in  mind,  more  wretched  from  the 
iact  of  being  unintelligible  to  himself  and  others,  than 
from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease ;  nay.  that  the 
patient  has  received  the  most  solid  comfort,  and  re- 
aumed  a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some 
new  symptom  or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined 
the  name  and  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  rendered 
it  an  intelligible  tfStci  of  an  intelligible  cause ;  even 
though  the  discovery  did  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
elude  ail  hope  of  reitoraiion.    Heooe  tlie  mystic  tbe- 


ologiana,  whose  delosioos  we  may 
hope  to  separate  from  tlieir  actual  intuitions,  wh^ 
we  oondeocend  to  read  their  worln  witlwat  iIm  fm 
sumption  tliai  whatever  our  &ocy,  (alw^s  the  lya 
and  too  often  the  adulterator  and  eouuterfoitsf  «■ 
memory)  had  not  made  or  cmnnot  make  a  pktaiv^ 
must  be  nonsense ;  hence,  I  aay,  tlie  JMyslirs  htn 
joined  in  representing  the  state  of  the  reprofaats  ipp 
rits  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which  there  »  na  son 
of  reality,  not  even  of  the  panga  thejr  are  codon^ 
an  eternity  without  time,  and,  aa  it  were,  bekw  il— 
God  present,  without  maniieatation  of  his  pwseacs. 
But  these  are  depths  which  we  dare  not  linger  vm. 
Let  us  turn  to  an  instance  more  on  a  level  wilk  tki 
j  ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind.     Here,  then,  sod  ii 
this  same  healing  influence  of  light  and  distinct  l» 
holding,  we  may  detect  the  final  cause  of  dnt  w 
stinct  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  leak 
and  almost  compels  the  afflicted   to  comamaiBm 
their  sorrows.    Hence,  too,  flows  the  alieviatkia  Ihi 
results  from  "  opening  oul  our  grieft ;"  which  m 
thus  preronled  in  dibf  inguishoble  funns  instead  of  III 
mist  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  beoomi 
magnified  and  (literally)  enormotis.    Caaimir,  ia  iht 
fifih  ode  of  his  third  book,  has  happily  expressed  thii 
thought* 

Me  kinfaa  fileodi 
Edit  amor;  facilteqne  Luctiu 
HauMt  medullaa.    Fuceric  ocina, 
Bimul  oesantem  riaere  juaaeria 
Aurea  araiconiin,  et  kxioaceai 
Queatibua  evaeuaria  irain. 

Olim  qaerendo  deainimoa  qoeri. 
Ipaoqae  fletu  lacryraa  perditur. 
Nee  fortia  eqae,  ai  per  omnas 
Cura  volet  reaideique  rsmoa. 

Virea  amicia  peidit  in  attriboa 
Minorqoe  aeroper  dividitor  dolor 
Per  malm  penniaaua  vscari 
Pectora. — 

Id.  La.  Ill  Oil 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuae,  however,  ftr 
troubling  my  readers  with  any  complaints  orexphM' 
tiuns,  with  which,  as  readers,  they  have  little  orw 
concern.  It  may  suflice,  (for  the  present  at  leaH)  to 
declare  that  the  causes  that  have  delajred  the  pab- 
lication  of  these  volumes  for  so  Ions  a  period  ifisr 
they  had  been  printed  gS,  were  not  oonnedod  witk 
any  neglect  of  my  own ;  and  thait  they  woold  im 


*  ClatJiicclly,  too,  aa  far  aa  conaiata  whli  tho 
fancr  of  Uw  modem,  that  atill  aCrivmc  <•  project  fhs  isvaii 
coDtra-diaUnfuichea  itaelf  from  the  aermiDf  eaae  widi  arkidi 
the  poetrf  or  the  nncienta  r</Ira(«  the  world  witbo«L 
mir  aflbrd*.  perhaps,  the  moat  atrikinc  ifMtanee  of  thia 
racteriatie  diflTtfrrnce;  fur  hia  aCjrtc  and  dictitm  sis 
ciaaaical.  while  Cowley,  who  reaembles  Caaimir  in 
•pecta,  completely  barbariaea  Aia  Latiniiy.  and  cws  hn 
metre,  by  the  heteroxeneoiM  nature  of  hia  thonthta.  Thtt 
Dr.  Johnson  should  have  pasaed  a  contrary  jodcowst,  asi 
have  even  prtfferrrd  Cowley'a  Latin  poema  to  Mill«8*a.ii  i 
caprice  that  has.  if  I  mistake  not.  excited  the  aarpflM  of  al 
acholars.  I  waa  much  amoaed  iaat  aommer  with  tits  Issfk- 
able  tkfrifkt  with  which  an  Italian  ptiet  peraaed  a  psfsaf 
Cowipy's  Davidei«,  contraated  with  the  eothoaiaaai  vM 
which  he  firat  rati  throuRh,  and  tkso  nsd  alood,  Ultos^ 
llanaos  sod  Ad  PsUsor. 
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an 


■I  nrtractiTe  eorameiit  on  the  chaplw  concerning 

■dioffvhip  u  •  tnde.  ■ddretwd  to  yonng  men  of 

fBohit  in  the  tint  yolame  of  this  work.   I  remember 

Ae  Indicfom  effect  which  the  first  sentence  of  an 

ttSo-biof^phy,  which,  happily  ibr  the  writer,  was 

m  meagre  in  incidents  as  it  is  well  possible  ibr  the 

ife  of  an  individttal  to  be— ^  The  ewntful  life  which 

lam  about  to  record,  from  the  hour  in  which  i  rose 

luo  exist  on  this  planet,**  &c.    Yet  when,  notwith- 

Manding  this  warning  example  of  self  importance 

beibre  roe,  1  review  my  own  life.  I  cannot  refrain 

fiom  applying  the  same  epithet  to  it,  and  with  more 

Ihmn  ordinary  emphasis— and  no  private  feeling,  that 

■fecled  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  fit>m  pub- 

haking  the  same,  (fbr  write  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should 

lile  and  leisaie  be  granted  me)  if  continued  reflection 

riKmld  strengthen  my  present  belief,  that  my  history 

^iDuld  add  its  contingent  to  the  enforcement  of  one 

faiportant  troth,  viz.  that  we  most  not  only  love  our 

Baighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  ss 

mmt  neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither,  unless 

love  God  above  both. 

Who  Kvet  that*!  not 
Depraved  or  deprsvet  1    Who  diem  that  heart 
JVW  MM  tpmrm  U  tlu  grmv—^  their  friends*  gift  7 


Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most 
true,  that  three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe 
that  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  worid ;  and  now,  even 
my  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude  are  mingled 
with  iear,  and  I  reproach  mjrself  ibr  being  too  often 
disposed  to  ask — Have  I  one  friend  f— During  the 
many  yean  which  intervened  between  the  coropo- 
aitioo  and  the  publication  of  the  Christabel,  it  became 
almost  as  well  known  among  literary  men,  as  if  it 
bad  been  on  common  sale;  the  same  references 
were  made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with 
it,  even  to  the  very  names  of  the  imaginary  persons 
in  the  poem.  From  almost  all  of  our  most  celebrated 
Foets,  and  from  some  with  whom  I  had  no  personal 
aeqoaintance,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expres- 
aions  of  admiration  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  to 
asyself  otteriy  disproportionate  to  a  work  that  pre- 
tended to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  Faery 
Tale.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no  ment  to  my  other 
poems,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  aixl  who  have 
fiankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  excep* 
lion  in  lavor  of  the  Christabel  and  the  Pbem  en- 
titled LovK.  Tear  aOer  year,  and  in  societies  of  the 
■loat  diflbrent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated  to  recite 
it ;  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  m  all,  and  alto- 
gether diflferent  in  this  respect  from  the  eiiect  pro- 
duced by  the  occasional  recitation  of  any  other  poems 
I  had  composed.— This  before  the  publication.  And 
mnce  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness at  least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  poem,  had  it  been  the  most  pitiably  below  medi- 
ocrity, aa  the  previous  eulogies,  and  for  more  inexpli- 
cable. In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  was  assailed 
with  a  malignity  and  a  spirit  of  personal  hatred  that 
eaght  to  have  iryiued  only  the  work  in  which  such 
a  tiiade  was  suffered  to  appear;  and  this  review  was 


generally  attributed  (whether  rightly  or  no  I  know 
not)  to  a  man  who,  both  in  my  presence  and  in  my 
absence,  has  frequently  pronounced  it  the  finest  poem 
'  of  its  kind  in  the  Isngusge.  This  msy  serve  as  a 
j  warning  to  authors,  that  in  their  calculations  on  the 
probable  reception  of  a  poem,  they  must  subtract  to 
a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric;  which  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
'  picious  and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  pan- 
egyric may  have  been.  And  fint,  allowances  muat 
I  be  made  for  (Hivate  enmity,  of  the  very  existence  of 
'  which  they  had  perhaps  entertained  no  stispiciQii— 
I  for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anenjrneoa 
I  criticism :  secondly,  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  saleable ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
'  if  they  had  no  friends  behind  the  scenes,  the  chance 
must  needs  be  against  them ;  but  lastly,  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing, which  the  reciiation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer, 
especially  if  he  be  at  once  a  warm  admirer  and  a 
man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  calls  forth  in  the 
audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  in  which  the  enkindling  Reciter  by  per- 
petual comment  of  looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own 
will  and  apprehensive  faculty  to  his  Auditors.  They 
Zite  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of  his 
intellectual  Being.  It  is  equally  poasiUe,  though 
not  equally  common,  that  a  reader  left  to  himself 
should  sink  below  the  poem,  as  that  the  poem  left  to 
itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of  the  reader. — 
But  in  my  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  misfor- 
tune of  having  been  gossipped  about,  as  devoted  to 
metaphjTsics,  and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incom- 
parably nearer  to  the  visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  jargon  of  the  mystics,  than  to  the  es- 
tablished tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever,  therefore, 
appeared  with  my  name,  was  condemned  beforehand, 
as  predestined  metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
great  influence  In  the  Theatrical  world,  occurred  the 
following  passage : 

O  we  are  querulous  creatniee !    Little  leie 
Than  all  thioci  eao  solfiee  to  make  us  happjr  : 
Aod  IKtIe  more  than  nothing  is  eoouib 
To  make  us  wretched. 

Ay,  here  now!  (exclaimed  the  Critic)  here  oome 
Coleridge's  Mdaphygics  !  And  the  very  same  motive 
(that  is.  not  that  the  lines  were  unfit  for  the  present 
state  of  our  immense  Theatres,  but  that  they  were 
Metaphyncn  *)  was  assigned  elsewhere  ibr  the  re- 
jection of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is 
spoken  in  answer  to  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his 
plea  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people : 

*  Poor  unlucky  Metaphysics  !  and  what  arc  they  1  A  sin- 
fie  sentence  expresses  the  ohject  and  thereby  the  cooteois  of 
this  science.  rvQii  siavrow :  et  Deum  quaotaro  licet  et  il, 
Deo  omnia  sctbis.  Know  thyself:  aod  so  shalt  thou  kaow 
God.  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  a  creature,  and  in  God  all 
things.— Surely,  there  is  a  afranfe— nay,  rather  a  too  natural 
aversioB  is  many  to  know  themselves. 
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WtetpMpltl    How  eowwri  1   Orif 

Most  not  that  bmm  power  that  eharoM  tof  ether 

MiBioM  of  OMO  Id  eoondl,  needi  have  power 

To  win  or  wieU  ihem  1    Soiher.  O  ftr  rather. 

Bhool  forth  thy  titlee  to  jroo  eireliof  auMMtaliM, 

Aod  with  a  thoofandfold  rererfaeration 

Make  ihe  rodu  flatter  thoe,  and  the  vonejinf  ai^ 

Uobribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Eoief  ieh  ! 

By  wholeMHiw  lawi  to  cabaok  the  Sovereicn  Power; 

To  doepeo  by  reetraMt ;  and  by  praveotion 

or  lawleei  will  to  amaM  aod  iraide  the  flood 

Id  Hi  maJMiic  channel,  ia  nao'i  task 

Aod  Ihv  troe  patriot*!  aloiy !    In  aU  ebe 

Meo  Mfelier  trwi  to  Hnren.  than  to  themerlvce 

When  leaal  thceMelves :  even  in  thoie  whirling  crowda 

Where  folly  in  cootagioiM.  and  too  oft 

Even  wiee  aeo  leave  their  better  wnae  at  home 

Ti  chide  and  wooder  at  them  when  retarn*d. 


The  aeoood  ptigc  w  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and 
•zperienoed  Courtier,  hetimyed  by  the  mui  in  whom 
he  had  moat  trusted. 

And  yet  Barolta.  mnple,  inexperienced, 
Coohl  lee  hin  as  he  was  and  oft  has  warned  me. 
Whence  learnt  she  this  Y   O  she  was  inaoeeot. 
And  lo  be  innocent  is  Natnra's  wisdook 
The  fledge  dove  knows  the  prowlera  of  the  air. 
Fear*d  soon  as  seen,  and  flntlers  back  to  shelter ! 
Aad  the  yoonff  sired  recoils  upon  his  hannebes. 
The  nevcf^fel-seeo  adder's  hiss  first  heard ! 
Ah!  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
b  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pore  hi  heart 
By  BierB  oppagnancy  of  their  own  goodness 
Bavoals  the  approach  of  evil ! 

Aa,  therefore,  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not 
easily  be  more  ii\jured  by  an  overt-act  than  it  was  %{• 
ready  in  ooosequence  of  the  report,  I  published  a 
work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  profesMidly  meta* 
physical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  iis  first 
•onunciation  and  its  appearance;  it  was  reviewed 
therefore,  by  anticipation,  with  a  malignity,  so  a\'ow- 
edly  and  exclusively  peraonal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unpre- 
cedented even  in  the  present  contempt  of  all  common 
humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangen  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 
lampoon  was  cboaen  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  and  under  the  single  condition,  that  he 
ahould  have  written  what  he  himself  really  thought, 
and  have  criticised  the  work  as  he  would  have  done 
bad  its  author  been  indifferent  to  him,  I  should  have 
chosen  that  man  nyweK  both  from  the  vigor  and  the 
originality  of  his  mind,  and  from  his  particular  acute- 
ness  in  speculative  reasoning,  before  all  others.  I 
remembered  CatuUus's  lines, 

Desine  de  qnoquam  quiequam  bene  velle  nerer 

Ant  aliqaem  fieri  posse  putare  pium. 
Onwia  sunt  in#rara:  nihil  fecisse  braigne  est: 

Imo.  etiam  tadel.  tanlet  obestque  nagis. 
Ut  miiii,  quen  nemo  gravins  nee  aeeribus  nrgr t 

Quan.  nodo  qui  me  uaoaii  alque  unicum  amieum  habuiL 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I 
read  this  rhapsody  of  premeditated  insult,  had  the 
Rhapsodist  himself  for  its  whole  and  sole  object :  and 
that  the  indignant  contempt  which  it  excited  in  me 
was  as  exclusively  confined  to  its  employer  imd  su- 
borner. I  refer  to  this  Review  at  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  infiMrmation  having  been  given  me,  that 
the  innuendo  of  my  **  potential  infidelity,"  grouided 
of  my  firrt  Lay  Seimoo,  has  been  re- 


ceived and  propagated  with  a  degree  ef  rwdwurf 
which  I  can  sdUy  aequii  the  oiigiDalaref  ttialB 
ny.  I  give  the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  lbs  Mia 
premising  only,  that  I  waa  apeakiog  euhMwIf  4 
mimcJes  worked  for  the  outward  senses  ef  ms.  *k 
was  only  to  overthrow  the  ustirpalwn  eitfciai  ■ 
and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  %tn  ■■» 
lously  appealed  to.     Rbason  and  Rxubnii  iB 
THKia  OWN  EvioBNCB.    The  Datnral  sob  ii  ii  Ik 
rpspect  a-  symbol  of  the  spiritual    Ere  he  ii  Mf 
arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  imdsr  vaikl 
calls  up  the  breeae  lo  chase  away  the  usorpiif  n 
poiv  of  the  ntghl  season,  and  thus  converts  Iksari^ 
self  into  the  minister  of  its  own  pnrificsiiaa:  M 
surely  in  proof  or  elticidatwn  of  the  light 
but  to  prevent  its  interoepCian. 

''Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circa 
exist  with  the  same  moral  cauaea.  the  prindphs  » 
vealed,  and  the  examples  recorded,  in  the  anpW 
writings,  render  miracles  superfluoos:  and  if  iiei» 
gleet  to  apply  truths  in  expectatiaDarwoiMlefB,or» 
der  pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  Im^ 
God,  and  merit  the  same  reply  which  onr  Lori  fMi 
to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like  occasion.*' 

In  the  sermon  and  the  noiee,  both  the  hklBried 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  the  miracles  are  ttniA 
and  frequently  asserted.  "  The  teatinoiiy  ef  bsili 
of  history,  (i.  e.  relatively  to  the  aigna  and 
with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the 
stately  piZIart  of  the  church;  but  it  is  not  the/s» 
datiomr  Instead,  therefore,  of  defimdinf 
which  I  could  easily  effect  by  a  aeries  of 
expressing  the  same  opinion,  flom  the  Faiben,  at 
the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines  from  the  Rrf» 
mation  to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  stale  haa 
what  my  belief  is.  concerning  the  true  evideaesi  rf 
Christianity.  1.  Its  consistency  with  right  Ressoayl 
consider  as  the  outer  Court  of  the  Temple,  the  eo» 
mon  area,  within  which  it  starMis.  Sl  The  miradi^ 
with  and  through  which  the  Religion  was  fint  it- 
vealed  and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  stepa^  ttie  vm^ 
bule,  and  the  portal  of  the  Temple.  3l  The  ssaa^ 
the  inward  fooling,  in  the  soul  of  each  believer  efii 
exceeding  denrabfemen—the  experience  that  heasdk 
something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening;  dnl 
the  Redemption  and  the  Graces  propounded  to  os  ii 
Christ,  are  what  he  needs ;— this  I  hold  to  be  theliat 
FouKDATioN  of  the  spiritual  Edifice.  With  dN 
strong  a  priori  probability  that  flows  in  from  1  aad  I 
on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  S,  no  mi 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  with* 
out  guilt  But  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  • 
practical  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospd— 
it  is  the  opening  Eye ;  the  dawning  Light ;  the  tn^ 
roTi  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  Growth ;  the  bln»> 
edneas  of  loving  God  as  God.  the  nascent  sense  of 
Sin  hated  as  Sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining 
to  either  without  Christ ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still 
rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the  consolation  that  mectt 
it  from  above ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of  the  PrinctpsI 
in  the  warfare,  and  the  exceeding  faithfulneai  ud 
long  suffering  of  the  uninterested  Ally ; — in  a  wari 
it  is  the  actual  Trial  of  the  Faith  in  Christ,  widi  in 
aooompanimenis  and  reaolls,  that  must  ftm  ihttivkp 
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ad  Faith  itMlf  w  the  completmg  Kkt- 
rder  to  an  efficient  belief  in  Chriatianity, 

have  been  a  Christian,  and  this  m  the 
iimentom  in  drculo,  incident  to  all  ■pint- 
to  every  ■abrject  not  presentable  under 
Time  and  Space  as  long  as  we  attempt 
r  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Understanding. 
1  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming,  **  Do 
ny  father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether  I 

These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
ill  to  be,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole 
lecessary,  all  equally  necessary ;  but  that 
nd  for  the  minority  of  Christians  bom  in 
mtries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 

be  the  most  operative,  not  as  supersed- 
nvolving  a  glad  undoubting  foiih  in  the 

Credidi,  indeoque  intellexi.  appears  to 
ite  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
)lieve  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent 
ition,  and  not  its  consequent  All  spirit- 
»  may  be  construed  indifierently  as  modes 

as  states  of  Being.  Thus  Holiness  and 
are  the  same  idea,  now  seen  in  relation 
9w  to  existence.  The  ready  belief  which 
Ided  to  the  slander  of  my  **  potential  in- 
attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with 
e  avowed  my  doubts  whether  the  heavy 
der  which  the  name  of  Benkoict  Spin- 
aerited  on  the  whole,  or  to  the  whole  ex- 
I  as  it  may.  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could 
ooks  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral, 
one  recommended  to  the  present  students 
in  our  established  schools,  a  few  passages 
y  Pauline^  as  completely  accordant  with 
s  of  the  established  Church,  as  the  fol- 
nces  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoa*s 
inde  quo  mens  amore  divino  sen  beatitu- 
pudet,  eo  plus  inldUgit,  eo  majorem  in 
et  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ab  aflectibus, 
t,  patitur :  atque  adeo  ex  eo,  quod  mens 
ivino  sen  beatitudine  gaudet,  poteatatem 
les  ooerc«)di,  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet 
I  ooercuit;  sed  contra  poteslas  libkiines 
.  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur, 
rd  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shame- 
id,  that  1  have  denied  them  to  be  Chris- 
forbid  !  For  how  should  I  know  what 
the  heart  may  be,  or  what  quantum  of 
jnderstanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
ntentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the 

being  in  any  one  individual?    Never 


will  God  reject  a  soul  that  sincerely  loves  him,  be  hii 
speculative  opinions  what  they  may ;  and  whether  in 
any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  unbelief 
or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of 
God,  God  only  can  know.  But  this  I  have  said,  and 
shall  continue  to  say ;  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum 
of  which  I  beUem  to  constitute  the  truth  in  Christ,  is 
Christianity,  then  Unitariamnn  is  not,  and  vice  versa: 
and  that  in  speaking  theologically  and  impertonaUy, 
i.  e.  of  PsiLANTHROPiBM  and  Theanthropism  as 
schemes  of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuals 
who  profess  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  ab- 
surd to  use  a  diflerent  language  as  k>ng  as  it  is  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  oppositea  cannot 
properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel 
no  oflence  if  an  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me, 
any  more  than  if  he  were  to  say,  that  8  and  S  being 
4, 4  and  4  must  be  8. 

AXXa  fipoTttv 
Toy  ittv  Kcvo^povts  avj^M 

Ef  aYaSnt¥  tfiaXov. 
Toy  6'  av  Karafttft^tvr'  ayav 
lt)(yv  oiKCiwv  Karifi^aXtv  KaXttv 
Xttpos  cAirwv  oiri((w,  Qvftos  aroX/io(. 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my 
defence — and  O!  that  with  this  my  peiaooal  as  well 
as  my  literary  ufe  might  conclude !  the  unqueoeh- 
ed  desire  I  mean,  not  without  the  consciousness  of 
having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young  mindt, 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptatwns  of  scorn- 
en,  by  showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  m 
taught  in  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies  of  our  Churdi, 
though  not  discoverable  by  human  Reason,^  is  ]rel  in 
accordance  with  it;  that  link  follows  link  by  neces- 
sary consequence ;  that  Religion  passes  ont  of  the  ken 
of  reason  only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached 
its  own  horizon ;  and  that  foith  is  then  but  its  cootin- 
nation;  even  as  the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet 
twilight,  and  twilight,  hushed  and  breathless,  staaki 
into  the  darkness.  It  is  night,  sacred  night!  the  up- 
raised eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven  which  mani- 
fests itself  afone;  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 
on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though 
suns  of  other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady 
and  collected  in  its  pure  ocf  of  inward  adbration  to  the 
great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial  Word  that  re-«filirroeCh 
it  from  eternity  to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo  is  the 
universe. 

eza  MONA  AOEA. 
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▲  8SSIU   OF   E88A78,  TO   AID   IN   THB   FOSXATIOlf   OF 


FIXED  PRINCIPLES  IN  POLITICS,  MORALS,  AND  RELIGION, 


WITH 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENTS  INTERSPERSED. 


Aecips  prindpiain 

amtata  omUot  proo&im  flffurt. 


ZaFOATTFOr  A»yU. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 


FftiKifD!  were  an  Aathor  priTileged  to  name  hb 
own  judge — in  addition  to  moral  and  mtellectual 
onmpeienoe,  I  Bhould  look  roomf  for  aome  man, 
wboiie  knowledge  and  opiniona  liad  for  the  greater 
part  been  aoqoired  experimentally:  and  the  practi- 
cal hainta  or  wboae  life  had  pat  him  on  hia  goard 
with  reapect  to  all  tpecolative  reaaoning,  wtthont 
rendering  him  intemible  to  the  detirebleneM  of  prin- 
dplea  more  aecure  than  the  shifting  rulea  aixi  theo- 
fiea  generaliied  fhim  observationa  merely  empirical, 
or  anoontcioaa  in  how  many  departmenta  of  know- 
ledge, aixi  with  how  large  a  portion  even  of  pn^ea* 
aional  men,  luch  principles  are  still  a  desideratum.  I 
would  select  too  one  who  felt  kindly,  nay,  even  par- 
tially, toward  me ;  but  one  whose  partiality  had  its 
strongest  foundations  in  hope,  and  more  prospective 
than  retrospective  would  make  him  quick-sighted  in 
the  detection,  and  unreserved  in  the  exposure  of  the 
deficiencies  and  defects  of  each  present  work,  in  the 
anticipatioa  of  a  more  developed  future.  In  jrou, 
Imiored  Friend!  I  have  found  all  these  requisites 
combined  and  realiaed :  and  the  improvement,  which 
tfaeae  Essays  have  derived  from  ]rour  judgment  and 
judicious  suggestions,  would,  of  itself,  have  justified 
me  in  accompanying  them  with  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  same.    But  knowing,  as  you  cannot 


but  know,  that  I  owe  in  great  ineaaiire  the  pamri 
having  written  at  all  to  your  medical  akill,  HidltfA 
chamcteristic  good  aenae  which  diredad  Hs  eaaAi 
in  my  behalf;  and  whatever  I  may  have  willf  I 
happier  vein,  to  the  influence  of  your  aoeie^ all 
the  daily  proofs  of  your  disintereatod  attaclaMi^ 
knowing  too,  in  how  entire  a  aympatfay  wiiliyii 
feelings  in  this  mpect  the  partner  of  yoor  Demali 
blended  the  aflectiooate  regards  of  a  aisier  « 
daughter  with  almoat  a  moiher'a  wmtelifiUBsa  0 
unwearied  solicitude  alike  for  my  heallh.  iolOTi 
and  tranquillity ;— you  wilt  not,  I  trvst,  be  pained, |i 
ought  not,  I  am  sore,  be  anrpriaad  that 
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ESSAY  I. 


,  non  eit  pftnrc  fiducv,  polliocri  opem  deewUnti- 
ilium  dubiis,  kiinen  eacii  tpem  dcjeetb,  refrigen- 
Macna  qaidem  Ihm  rant  m  fiaot ;  p«nrt,  n  pro- 
.  V«rain  e«o  Don  tara  aiits  legem  pooam,  qoam 
bis  mem  pruprae  mMntn  ezpooem :  qaam  qui  pro- 
Bneat;  cai  noo  placuerit,  abjiciat.  Opiarem,  fa- 
t  ease,  qui  prodean  poeeem  quaro  ptorimia. 

PETRARCH:  "2>e  Fita  SolUaria.** 


EDENT  to  all  History,  and  long  glimmering 
t  as  a  holy  Tradition,  there  presenn  itwlf 
agination  an  indefinite  period,  datelev  as 
a  State  rather  than  a  Time.  For  even  the 
iuccession  is  loet  in  the  uniibrmity  of  the 

toward  the  cloae  of  this  golden  age  (the  me> 
ihich  the  seir-dispatisfied  Race  of  Men  have 
ere  preserved  and  cherished)  when  Cou- 
nted in  Man  with  the  ease  and  uniibrmity 
t ;  when  Labor  was  a  sweet  name  fur  the 
f  sane  Minds  in  healthful  Bodies,  and  all 
1  common  the  bounteous  harvest  produced, 
ired  in,  by  common  effort;  when  there  ei- 
le  Sexes,  and  in  the  Individuals  of  each  Sex, 
»ty  enough  to  permit  and  call  forth  the  gen- 
sneas  and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and  in- 
attachment,  each  seeking  and  finding  the 
<ne  by  the  natural  aliinity  of  their  Beings ; 
B  dread  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  was 
ilyas  the  Universal  Parent,  no  Altar  but 
Heart,  and  Thanksgiving  and  grateful  Love 

iacrifice 

blest  age  of  dignified  Innocence  one  of  their 
•llderB,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning 
entered  with  hurrying  steps  the  place  of 
mon  assemblage  at  noon,  and  instantly  a^ 
le  general  attention  and  wonder  by  the  per- 
of  his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  trouble 
lis  eyes  and  over  his  whole  countenance, 
lort  but  deep  silence,  when  the  bun  of  va- 
liry  was  becoming  audible,  the  old  man 
ward  a  small  eminence,  and  having  ascend- 
thus  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening 

»  warmth  of  the  approaching  mid-day,  as  I 
ling  in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which  ftom 
m  portal  issues  the  river  that  winds  through 
a  voice  powerful,  yet  not  from  its  loudness, 
hailed  me.  Guided  by  my  ear  I  looked  to- 
supposed  place  of  the  sound  for  some  Form, 
eh  it  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  but 
nering  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  I  was 
>und,  the  same  voice  hailed  me :  and  whi- 
r  I  turned  my  face,  thence  did  the  voice 


seem  to  proceed.  I  stood  still  therefore,  and  in  rev- 
erence awaited  its  oootinaation.  'Sojouraerof  Earth! 
(these  were  its  words)  hasten  to  the  meeting  of  thy 
Brethren,  and  the  words  which  thou  now  hearest, 
the  same  do  thou  repeat  tmto  them.  On  the  thirtieth 
mom  from  the  inoftow's  sun-rising,  and  during  the 
space  of  thrice  three  days  and  thrice  three  nights,  ■ 
thick  cloud  will  cover  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  rain  fall 
on  the  earth.  Go  ft  therefore,  ere  the  thirtieth  son 
ariseth,  retreat  to  the  cavern  of  the  river,  and  there 
abide  till  the  clouds  have  passed  away  and  the  rain 
he  over  and  gone.  For  know  ye  of  a  certainty  that 
whomever  that  rain  wetteth,  on  him,  yea,  on  him  and 
on  his  children's  children  will  fall — the  spirit  of  Mad- 
ness.* Yes!  Madness  was  the  word  of  the  voice: 
what  thitf  be,  I  know  not!  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  trembling  came  upon  me,  and  a  feeling  which 
I  would  not  have  had ;  and  I  remained  even  as  ye 
beheld  and  now  behold  me." 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  raor- 
muiB  succeeded,  and  wonder,  and  doubt  Day  fol- 
lowed day,  and  every  day  brought  with  it  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  awe  impressed.  They  could  attach  no 
image,  no  remembered  sensatioiis  to  the  threat  The 
ominous  mom  arrived,  the  Prophet  had  retired  to  the 
appointed  cavem,  and  there  remained  akme  during 
the  appointed  time.  On  the  tenth  moming,  he  emer- 
ged from  his  place  of  shelter,  and  sought  his  friends 
and  brethren.  But  alas!  how  aflrightful  the  change! 
Instead  of  the  common  children  of  one  great  family, 
working  towards  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as  the 
bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  beheld, 
here  a  miserable  wretch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard 
and  unniitritious  substances,  which  he  had  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  at  the  cost  of  mangled  limbs  and  exhaust- 
ed Acuities.  This  he  appeared  to  worship,  at  this 
he  gaied,  even  as  the  youths  of  the  vale  had  been 
accustomed  to  gaxe  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  first 
season  of  their  choice.  T^ere  he  saw  a  former  com- 
panion speeding  on  and  panting  after  a  buttei^,  or 
a  withered  leaf  whirling  onward  in  the  breexe ;  and 
another  with  pale  and  distorted  countenance  follow- 
ing close  behind,  and  still  stretching  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  precursor  in  the  back.  In  another  place 
he  observed  a  whole  troop  of  his  fellow-men  fiunish- 
ing  and  in,  fetteii,  3ret  led  by  one  of  their  brethren 
who  had  enslaved  them,  and  pressing  furiously  on- 
wards in  the  hope  of  fomishing  and  enslaving  ano-^ 
ther  troop  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Prophet  missed  his  accustomed  power 
of  distinguishing  between  his  dreams  and  his  waking 
perceptions.  He  stood  gazing  and  motionleas,  when 
several  of  the  race  gathered  around  him,  and  enquii^ 
ed  of  each  other,  who  is  this  man  f  how  strangely  he 
looks!  how  wild !—«  worthless  idler!  exclaims  one: 
assuredly,  a  very  dangerous  madman !  cries  a  second. 
In  short,  from  words  they  proceeded  to  violence :  till 
harassed,  endangered,  solitary  in  a  worid  of  forma 
like  his  own,  without  sympathy,  without  object  of 
love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  foes  or  furrow  a 
quantity  of  the  maddening  water  still  unevaporated, 
and  uttering  the  last  words  of  reason,  It  is  in  vaui 
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TO  BE  lAm  IN  A  WORLD  OF  MADMEN,  pluiiged  and 
R^€d  himielf  in  the  liquid  pcHion,  and  came  out  as 
Biad  and  not  more  wretched  than  hia  neighbon  and 
acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  The  Friend  ia  comprised  in  the  motto 
to  thia  EMay.*  This  tale  or  allegory  seema  to  roe  to 
contain  the  objectiona  to  iti  practicability  in  all  theic 
atrength.  Either,  says  the  Skeptic,  you  are  the  Blind 
oflering  to  lead  the  Blind,  or  you  are  talking  the  lan- 
guage of  Sight  to  thoae  who  do  not  poaseaa  the  lenae 
of  aeeing.  Jf  ]rou  mean  to  be  read,  try  to  entertain 
and  do  not  pretend  to  instruct  To  such  objections 
it  would  be  amply  sufficient,  on  any  system  of  faith, 
to  answer,  that  we  are  not  all  blind,  but  all  subject 
to  distempers  of  **  the  mental  sight,"  diflering  in  kind 
and  in  degree ;  that  though  all  men  are  in  error,  they 
are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  each  therefore  may  possibly  heal  the  other, 
even  as  two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their 
general  health  yet  under  the  immediate  action  of  the 
diaease  on  different  days,  may  remove  or  alleviate 
the  complaints  of  each  other.  But  in  respect  to  the 
anlertainta/i^MM  of  moral  writingn,  if  in  entertainment 
be  included  whatever  delights  the  imagination  or  af^ 
feels  the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such 
a  mean  of  persuading  the  human  soul,  my  very  sys- 
tem compels  me  to  defend  not  only  the  propriety  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  it,  if  we  really  in- 
tend to  render  our  fellow-creatures  better  or  wiser. 

But  it  is  with  dullness  as  with  obscurity.  It  may 
be  positive,  and  the  author's  fault ;  but  it  may  lik<s 
wise  be  relative,  and  if  the  author  has  presented  his 
bill  of  fare  at  the  portal,  the  reader  has  himself  only 
to  blame.  The  main  question  then  is,  of  what  class 
are  the  persons  to  be  entertained  ? — **  One  of  the  later 
achools  of  the  Grecians  (says  Lord  Bacon)  is  at  a  stand 
to  think  what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love 
lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with 
poeta ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but 
for  the  lie's  sake.  I  cannot  tell  why,  this  same  truth 
is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs  of  the  present 
world  half  so  stately  and  daintily,  as  candle-lights. 
Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 
ahoweth  best  by  day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price 
of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  which  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.  A  mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  plea- 
aore.    Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 


*  ( TrtMtlatum.) — B«liaTe  me.  it  requires  no  little  eonfi- 
deooe,  to  promite  Help  to  the  Strug f  lint,  Conoeel  to  the 
IKMibtrul,  Liibt  to  the  Blind,  Hope  to  the  Despondent,  Re- 
fteehnient  to  the  Weary.  Tbeie  are  indeed  great  thiofi,  if 
tkejr  tie  secocnpliahed  ;  trifles  if  thejr  exist  but  in  a  promise. 
I  however  aim  not  so  much  to  prescribe  •  Lew  for  others,  as 
to  ret  forth  the  Law  of  mjr  own  Mind ;  which  let  the  man, 
who  shall  have  approved  of  it,  abide  by ;  and  let  him.  to 
whom  it  shall  appear  not  reasonable,  reject  it.  It  is  my  earn- 
est wish,  I  confess,  to  employ  my  uodersUndinir  and  acquire- 
Bients  in  that  mode  and  direction,  in  which  I  may  be  en. 
abled  to  benefit  the  largest  number  possible  of  my  fellow- 
cteatures. 


from  men's  minds  vain  opiniona,  flattering  hopes,  lib 
valuations,  imaginations  as  one  toouU,  and  the  ih 
vinum  Demonnm  (as  a  Father  calleth  poetry)  but  i 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  pat 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indispniiii^ 
and  impleasing  to  themselvea  T 

A  melancholy,  a  too  general,  bat  not,  I  traBi,i» 
versal  truth !— and  even  where  it  does  apply.  ^  a 
many  instances  not  irremediable.     Such  at  }M 
must  have  been  my  persuaaion :  cnr  the  present  aak 
must  have  been  wittingly  written  to  nn  porpoM.  If 
I  believe  our  nature  fettered  to  all  this  wretchedMi 
of  head  and  heart  by  an  absolute  and  innate  wttk 
sity,  at  least  by  a  necessity  which  no  human  powtti 
no  eflbrts  of  reaaon  or  eloquence  could  remoTe  or 
lessen ;  I  should  deem  it  even  presumptooai  to  aa 
at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  astamyi 
small  portion  of  the  reading  pablic 

And  why  not?  whispen  worldly  prudence.  ^ 
amuse  though  only  to  amuse  our  visiten  ia  wisdona 
well  as  good-nature,  where  it  is  preaumpckxi  to  * 
tempt  their  amendment  And  troly  it  wooU  kl 
most  convenient  to  me  in  respects  of  iiotriffiii|i» 
portance,  if  I  could  persuade  myaelf  to  lake  tkeii> 
vice.  Relaxed  by  these  principles  from  all  monld^ 
ligation,  and  ambitioos  of  procuring  paatime  aad  mK 
oblivion  for  a  race,  which  could  have  nothiiigBsUi 
to  remember,  nothing  desirable  to  anticipate.  I  Bfll 
aspire  even  to  the  praise  of  the  crilica  and  diledato 
of  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  of  some  tmsty  gail 
of  blind  fashion ;  some  pleasant  Analyst  of  Tar^ 
as  it  exisiB  both  in  the  palate  and  the  soul;  isBl 
living  gauge  and  mete-wand  of  paaC  and  \»mM 
geniua.  But  alas!  my  former  atiidiea  woaU  ifl 
have  left  a  wrong  bias!  If  instead  of  perplexing  ny 
common  $tn$e  with  the  flighia  of  Plato,  and  of  Mif 
ening  over  the  noeditations  of  the  impetial  Sloie,  I 
had  been  laboring  to  imbibe  the  gay  apirit  d'a 
Casti.  or  had  employed  my  emditicn,  for  tiie  UaA 
of  the  favored  few,  in  elucidating  the  inlercaliag^^ 
formities  of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  what  migbtl 
not  have  hoped  from  the  auffmge  <^  thoae,  wba  MS 
in  weariness  from  the  Paradise  Lostr-rbecanse  earn- 
pared  with  the  prurient  heroea  and  groteaqoa  ■•' 
sters  of  Italian  Romance,  or  even  with  the  narmtift 
dialogues  of  the  melodious  Metaatasio* — that— "Ad* 
venturous  Song, 

"  Which  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  ami." 
has  been  found  a  poor  substitute  for  Grimaldi.  a  mcd 
inapt  medicine  for  an  occasional  propensity  to  yawaf 
For,  as  hath  been  decided,  to  fill  up  pleasantly  thi 
brief  intervals  of  fashionable  pleasures,  and  aboft 
all  to  charm  away  the  dusky  Gnome  of  Ennui,  ii  Am 
chief  and  appropriate  businosa  of  the  Poet  and— ihs 
Novdisl!  This  duty  unfulfilled.  Apolfo  will  hate 
la\ished  his  best  gifts  in  vain;  and  Urania  h«wefciA 
must  be  content  to  inspire  Astronomers  akne,  mi 
leave  the  Sons  of  Verse  to  more  amiisive  FtfH*' 
esses.  And  yet — and  yet — but  it  will  be  tine  19  bt 
serious,  when  my  visiten  have  aat  domm. 


krr- 

•my 
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tet  ad  libram,  preMrliin  iniscellaoei  feoeria,  leffendnm 
re  lectoreiD,  at  aolet  ad  eoavivium  conviva  civUia. 
raior  annitiiur  onoibua  ntiafaoere :  et  tanMO  ai  quid 
tur.  quod  btuu*  *»(  iHtua  palato  non  raapoiidaat«  at 
iUe  urtmae  diHimulanl.  et  alia  fercula  probaot,  ne 
Dniristent  coDTiTatoreni.  Quia  eoion  earn  convivam 
lai  tnoium  hoc  aniroo  veniat  ad  roeoaam,  ut  earpena 
tpoouniur  nee  vesealur  i|Me,  nee  alioa  veici  ainat  1  et 
hit  quoqne  rapehaa  iodvilmrca,  qui  palam.  qui  aine 
mncnt  ac  lacareut  opua,  quod  Duoquam  lef  erint.  Aat 
jaquum  spcopkamtieum  eat  damnara  quod  neaciaa. 

ERASMUS. 


musician  may  tune  hit  imtrament  in  private, 
audience  have  yet  aaembled ;  the  architect 
I  the  foundation  of  his  building  beneath  the 
uctore.  But  an  author's  harp  must  be  tuned 
earing  of  thoee,  who  are  to  understand  its  af- 
nonies;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
s  ojien  to  common  view,  or  his  friends  will 
to  trust  themselves  beneath  the  rooC 
periodical  Literature  the  general  Reader 
himself  entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and 
sgree  of  information ;  and  if  the  writer  can 
any  instruction  at  the  same  time  and  without 
ing  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman, 
lackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  possed  off  a 
linea  between  two  halfpence)  this  superero- 
aerit  will  not  perhaps  be  taken  amiss.  Now 
lent  in  and  for  itself  may  be  afibrded  by  the 
ition  either  of  the  curiosity  or  of  the  possions. 
e  fimner  word  as  distinguished  from  the  love 
rledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those 
s  which  arise  in  well  ordered  minds,  from  the 
ton  of  truth  or  falsehood,  virtue  or  vice  .*— emo* 
hich  are  always  preceded  by  thought,  and 
with  improvement  Again,  all  information 
I  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  be^ 
eby,  I  class  among  the  gratifications  of  mere 
f,  tvhether  it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  Novel 
ive  History.  We  may  therefore  omit  the  word 
ition,  as  included  either  in  Amusement  or  In- 

D. 

present  Woric  is  an  experiment;  not  whether 
'  may  honestly  overlook  the  one,  or  tucceufuUy 
» other,  of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which 
Readers  at  least  persuade  themselves,  they 
;  but  whether  a  change  might  not  be  hazard- 
he  usual  order,  in  which  periodical  writers 
general  attempted  to  convey  them.  Having 
experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  kind  or 
was  equal  to  that  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
srception  of  a  fundamental  truth,  relative  to 
ral  being ;  having,  long  ailer  the  completion 
I  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  dis- 
I  a  new  world  of  intellectual  profit  opening  on 
C  from  any  new  opinions,  but  lying,  as  it  were, 
Dots  of  those  which  I  had  been  taught  in  child- 
my  Catechism  and  Spelling-book;  there  arose 
ng  hope  in  my  mind  that  a  lesser  Public  might 
ltd,  composed  of  persons  susceptible  of  the 
25  Uh 


delight,  and  destioas  of  attaining  it  by  the  i 
I  heard  a  whisper  too  from  within,  (I  tniit 
that  it  proceeded  fiom  Conscieooe  not  Vanity)  that  a 
duty  was  performed  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  aa 
much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had  been  to  me,  aaooald 
be  eflected  by  the  united  eflbrts  of  my  andemuid- 
ing  and  imagination.* 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  Writer  wishea,  hi 
the  followuig  Essays,  to  convey  not  instmctioB  mere- 
ly, but  fundamental  'instruction ;  not  so  much  to 
show  my  Reader  this  or  that  fiict,  as  to  kindle  hli 
own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  ohooae 
the  particular  objects,  which  he  might  wiofa  to  ei« 
amine  by  its  light  Thb  FaiEND  does  not  indeed 
exclude  from  his  plan  occasional  interiudea,  and 
vacations  of  innocen;  entertainment  andpromisciiooa 
information ;  but  still  in  the  main  he  proposes  to  him- 
self the  communication  of  such  delight  as  rewards 
the  march  of  Truth,  rather  than  to  collect  the  flowen 
which  diversify  its  track,  in  order  to  present  them 
apart  from  the  homely  3ret  foodful  or  medicinal  herbs, 
among  which  they  had  grown.  To  refer  men's 
opinions  to  their  absolute  principles,  and  thence 
their  feelings  to  the  appropriate  objects,  and  in  their 
true  degrees ;  and  Anally,  to  apply  the  principles 
thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation  of  steadftst  con- 
victions concerning  the  most  important  questions  of 
Pblitics,  Momlity,  and  Religion— these  are  to  be  the 
objects  ond  the  contents  of  this  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or 
a  Bacon  could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding 
from  the  reader  THonoHT  sometimes,  and  attbntion 
generally.  By  thought  I  here  mean  the  volonlary 
production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states  of  con- 
sciousness, to  which,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the 
Writer  has  referred  us ;  while  attention  has  for 
its  object  the  order  and  connexion  of  Thoughts  and 
Images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  already  and 
familiarly  known.  Thus  the  elements  of  Geometry 
require  attention  only ;  but  the  analysis  of  our  pri- 
mary faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  abso- 
lute grounds  of  Religion  and  Mmals,  are  impossible 
without  energies  of  thought  in  addition  to  the  eflbit 
of  Attention.    Thb  Friend  will  not  attempt  to  dia- 

*  In  cnnronnity  with  thia  amiAua  wiab  i  abalt  anake  no 
apoloffjr  fur  Buluoiniof  a  Traoslatioo  of  mf  Motto  to  thia  Et- 
■•jr. 

( Trtcnalation.)  A  reader  ahouM  ait  down  to  a  book*  eaps- 
cialljr  of  the  miacellaneowi  kind.aa  a  welt-tiehaved  viaitar  doeo 
to  a  tmnquct.  The  maater  of  the  feaal  eierta  himaelf  to  aat- 
'ufj  all  hia  (rueata ;  but  if  after  all  hia  care  and  psioa  Ihers 
ahould  Mill  be  ■omelhiof  or  other  put  on  the  table  that  doss 
not  auit  thia  or  that  peraon^a  taate,  thejr  pohleljr  paaa  it  ovsr 
without  ootictnf  the  eireomatanefi,  and  conimeod  other  diahsa, 
that  ihejr  may  not  diatreai  their  kind  boat,  or  throw  any  danip 
on  hia  spirits.  For  who  could  tolerate  a  foeat  that  accepted 
an  invitation  to  your  table  with  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
flndinf  fault  with  every  thing  put  before  hioi,  neither  ssiing 
himaelf,  or  suffering  otbera  to  eat  in  comfort.  And  yet  yoo 
may  fall  in  with  a  still  worse  set  than  eves  theae,— with  churls 
that  in  all  companiea  and  without  atop  or  atay  will  condssoo 
and  pull  to  piecea  a  work  which  they  had  never  read.  But 
thia  sinks  below  the  baaenees  of  an  informer ,  yes,  though  he 
were  a  false  witoeaa  to  boot!  The  man.  who  abuaaa  a  thing 
of  which  be  ia  utterly  ignorant,  nnitea  the  infamy  of  boCk— > 
'  and  in  addition  to  thia,  makea  binasalf  the  pander  and  sfsa- 
j  pbaat  of  hia  owa  sad  olhar  msa's  snvy  sad  sMttgaity. 
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fviM  from  hai  Raaderi'tlMt  both  AttMitkn  and 
Thought  are  ESbrtM,  and  the  latter  a  roast  diflicult 
and  laborioaa  £flbrt ;  nor  from,  hirotelf,  that  to  re- 
qaire  it  (rften  or  for  any  continuance  of  time  it  inooro- 
patible  with  the  nature  of  the  present  PubUcation, 
even  were  it  leM  mcongruoui  than  it  unfortunately 
it  with  the  pretent  hahitt  and  pursuiti  of  Englbh- 
men.  Accordingly  I  shall  be  on  my  guard  to  make 
the  Numbers  at  few  at  possible,  which  would  re- 
quire from  a  well-educated  Rteder  any  energy  of 
thought  and  voluntary  abstraction. 

But  Attention,  I  confess,  will  be  requisite  through- 
out, except  in  the  excunive  and  miscellaneous  Et> 
tayt  that  will  be  foimd  interposed  between  each  of 
the  three  main  divisions  of  the  Work.  On  what- 
ever subject  the  mind  feels  a  lively  interest,  atten- 
tion, though  always  an  efibrt,  becomes  a  delightful 
tlRxt.  I  should  be  quite  at  eose,  could  I  secure  for 
the  whole  Work  as  much  of  it,  at  a  card-party  of 
earnest  whist-players  often  expend  in  a  single  even- 
ing, or  a  lady  in  the  making-up  of  a  fashionable 
dress.  But  where  no  interest  previously  exists,  at- 
tention (as  every  schoolmaster  knows)  can  be  pro- 
cured only  by  terror:  which  is  the  true  reason  why 
the  migority  of  mankind  learn  nothing  systematically, 
•xcept  as  school-boys  or  apprentices. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  from  other  motives  besides  those 
of  seli^interest,  if  no  fault  or  deficiency  on  my  part 
shall  prevent  the  Work  from  furnishing  a  presump- 
tive proof,  that  there  are  still  to  be  fimnd  among  us 
a  respectable  number  of  Readers  who  are  desirous 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  being 
instructed  or  ameliorated,  and  who  feel  a  sufficient 
interest  as  to  the  foundations  of  their  own  opinions 
in  literature.  Politics,  Morels,  and  Religion,  to  afford 
that  degree  of  attention,  without  which,  however 
men  may  deceive  themselves,  no  actual  progress 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  made  in  that  knowledge, 
which  supplies  at  once  both  strength  and  nourish- 
ment 


ESSAY  III. 


flip  ev*^o'r 
OiSod  Sav  *viri  KOfiirawitd  nav,  Koi  'pi7/i<(  rwv,  ivaj^^Sp, 
*'  I^;(^yaya  ftt'n    irp«'  riarov  o'winy'»»,  koI  to'   fia'   poy* 

*EirvXXbi^  Kai  nptrd  rotf  koI  mrXlovi  ftixpoi^ 
ZvXo'v  iiBov'f  vTMfivXfid  rwv,  *aird  ^ifiXluVf  *aini^Siv, 

AaisToru.  Ran^b. 


Imitation.* 

When  I  received  the  Muse  from  f oa,  I  foned  her  pofled  and 

psmpered, 
Wiih  pooipotM  seoteness  and  terms,  s  enmb'roai  hof e  vlrmfo. 
Mr  first  attentioa  wss  spplled  to  make  her  look  centeelly, 

*  This  IraitatioB  is  printed  hero  bjr  perminion  of  the  Au- 
thor, from  s  Series  of  free  Trsnulationi  of  ■eroded  Scenes 
from  AriMnphanM :  a  work,  of  which  (should  the  Author  be 
peisosded  to  make  it  public)  it  is  mjr  most  deliberate  judf- 


Aod  brine  ber  to  a  oMdsrals  balk  hj  diit  sf  fifbur  firt. 
I  fed  her  with  plain  hoesebold  phrsssssdeoolftaivnkl  I 
With  wster-trruel  episode,  with  sentimeatal  jrily, 
WithoMral  nunes-nest :  tiU  stlsnfftkIbfOi«Mlsrillk| 
eompsss. 

In  the  preceding  Number  I  named  ths  ynMI ! 
imdertiking  an  Experiment.  The  eiplamiiDtvl 
he  found  in  the  following  Letter,  written  to  iO» 
retpondent  during  the  first  attempt,  and  btfenii 
plan  wat  diaoontinued  from  an  original  snviiil 
mode  of  circulation,  at  noticed  in  the  Preliee. 

T0R.L. 
Dear  Sir, 

When  I  first  undertopk  the  preaent  PaUintioiii 
the  sake  and  with  the  amrnped  object  of  refieirinf  M 
in  all  things  to  Principles  or  fimdamentsl  tnAiiI 
was  well  aware  of  the  obttaclea  which  the  plm  iktf 
would  oppose  to  my  success.    For  in  ordtf  IB  il 
regular  attainment  of  this  object,  all  the  diial  ai 
least  auractive  Essays  must  appear  in  the  f  ncttM 
or  twenty  Numbers,  and  thus  subject  me  l»  ii 
necessity  of  demanding  eflR>rt  or  soliciting  patinoeil 
that  part  of  the  Work  where  it  was  most  lay 
m  secure  the  confidence  of  my  readen  by 
their  favour.    Though  I  dared  warrant  for  ths  |1» 
santness  of  the  journey  on  the  whole ;  ttmi^  I 
might  promise  that  the  road  would,  for  the  for  giciM 
part  of  it,  be  found  plain  and  easy,  that  it  waril 
pass  through  countries  of  various  praapect,  and  IM 
at  every  stage  there  would  be  a  change  ofcampMy; 
it  still  remained  a  heavy  disadvantage,  that  I  hid  IB 
start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  ateep  hill :  and  I  ft» 
saw,  not  without  occasional  feelings  oidtKpauimKf, 
that  during  the  slow  and  laborious  aacent  it 
require  no  common  management  to  keep  my 
gers  in  good  humour  with  the  vehicle  and  its  diifit 
As  far  as  this  inconvenience  could  be  palfiaicd  bf 
sincerity  and  previous  confetsiooa,  I  have  no  nmM 
to  accuse  myself  of  neglect    In  the  prospeelm  rf 
TuE  Friend,  which  for  this  cause  I  re-printed  lai 
annexed  to  the  first  number,  I  felt  it  my  duly  ts  ii> 
form  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  patraoiae  the  psl^ 
lication,  that  I  must  submit  to  be  esteemed  doll  bf 
those  who  sought  chiefly  for  amuaement:  and  dull 
hazarded  as  a  general  omifesnon,  thotigh  in  lay  om 
mind  I  felt  a  cheerful  confidence  that  it  woukl  tprtf 
alinost  exclusively  to  the  earlier  Numbers.    I  OMld 
not  therefore  be  surprised,  however  much  I  mf 
have  been  depressed,  by  the  freqa«acy  wirii  wlaeb 
]rou  hear  The  Friend  complained  of  for  its  abiira»> 
ness  and  obscurity ;  nor  did  the  highly  flatten^  ei- 
pressions,  with  which  jrou  accompanied  your  cob* 
monication,  prevent  me  from  feeling  its  truth  to  the 
whole  extent. 

An  author's  pen,  like  children*!  legs,  impmvfs  by 
exercise.  That  port  of  the  blame  which  lesn  « 
myself,  I  am  exerting  my  beat  ftcultiet  to  renoTS. 
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meet,  sod  iomoet  conviction,  that  it  will  d 
epoch  in  Eoirliiih  Literstore,  and  open  oar  snarces  ef 
cnl  and  rhythmical  wealth  in  the  Tery'beart  oTonr 
of  which  few,  if  anf,  among  as  are  aware. 
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I  kng  accuHDiiied  to  rilent  and  ■oUlary  meditA- 
1  proportion  u  he  increaaei  the  power  of  think- 
long  and  connected  traine,  is  apt  lb  loae  or  leai> 
)  talent  ef  commanicating  hia  thonghta  with 
and  perapicaity.  Doubtleta,  too,  I  have  in 
Qeaaufe  injured  my  style,  in  reapect  to  iti  fiun* 
i  popularity,  fiom  having  almoit  confined  my 
I,  uf  late  yean,  lo  the  worlu  of  the  Ancienta 
Qte  of  the  elder  Writeii  in  the  modem  Ian- 

•  We  inaenaibly  imitate  what  we  habitimlly 
;  and  an  avenion  to  the  epig^ramroatir,  uncoo- 
perioda  of  the  iaahiooable  Anglo-OaUicaH 

» too  often  made  me  willing  to  Ibiget,  that  the 
inarch  and  difficult  evolutiona,  which  charao- 
16  eloquence  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton,  and 
Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
ice,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  Essay, 
lit  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  correct;  though 
iver  so  far  sacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  de> 
letng  immediately  popular,  as  to  cast  my  sen- 
1  the  French  moulds,  or  afiect  a  atyle  which 
^nt  critic  would  have  deemed  purposely  in- 
i>r  persons  troubled  with  the  astfima  to  read, 
thoae  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the 
table  asthma  of  a  short-witted  intellect.  It 
ot  be  injurious  to  the  human  mind  never  to 
1  into  eflbrt ;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure 
any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excite- 
curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  rank- 
g  the  worst  eflfects  of  habitual  novel  reading, 
that  tfieae  short  and  unconnected  aentencea 
f  and  instantly  understood :  but  it  ia  equally 
t  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thoughts  as  weU 
le,  all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  Ibr- 
trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  hookmntUeyei  of 
ory,  they  are  as  easily  forgotten :  or  rather, 
;ely  possible  that  they  should  be  remember* 
'  ia  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
D  auch  books  dwarf  their  own  fiicultiea,  and 
idnce  their  understanding  to  a  depkmble 
y :  the  ftct  you  mention,  and  which  I  shall 

•  make  uae  of,  is  a  lair  instance  and  a  striking 
XI.  Like  klle  morning  visiters,  the  brisk  and 
m  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick 
itlesB  succession;  each  indeed  for  the  mo- 
its  stay  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while 
m  the  k)ve  of  sloth ;  but  all  together  they 
)  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul  I  mean)  flat 
lasted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own 
^  and  unfitted  for  the  conversatioa  of  more 
gueals. 

V  you  will  not  suspect' me  of  fostering  so  klle 
as  that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimina- 
think  that  I  am  attacking  one  foult,  in  order 
ippoaite  may  escape  notice  in  the  noiae  and 
f  the  battery.  On  the  contrary,  I  ahall  do 
and  even  make  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to 
ny  manner  more  attractive  and  my  matter 
lerally  interesting.  In  the  establiahment  of 
a  and  fundamental  doctrinea,  I  must  of  ne- 
Bquire  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  become 
iv-Iaborer.    The  primary  focti  e«antial  to  the 


ioteUigibilify  of  my  prindpleB  I  can  prove  to  oihtit 
only  as  for  as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  relira  tafo 
tkammUet  and  make  their  own  minda  the  olgeelB  of 
their  steadlaat  attentkm.  But,  on  the  olhw  hand,  I 
foel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  eoovictione, 
whieh  first  impelled  me  to  the  present  undertaking* 
to  leave  nnattempied  any  honorable  means  of  raconi- 
mendmg  them  to  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

Hitherto,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  bean  employed  in 
laying  the  foundatkm  of  my  work.  But  the  proper 
merit  of  a  foundation  b  iia  massiveneas  and  aolidity. 
The  conveniencea  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
stucco  work,  the  sunshine  and  annny  proapects,  wfll 
come  with  the  supentructure.  Yet  I  dare  not  flatter 
myselC  that  any  endeavofs  of  mine,  compatible  with 
the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and  the  hope  of  peimanent 
utility,  will  render  The  Friend  agreeable  to  the  ma> 
jority  of  what  ia  called  the  reading  publie.  I  nevar 
expected  it  How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  waa  to 
borrow  so  little  Irom  the  influence  of  passing  evanti, 
and  when  I  had  absolutely  excluded  from  my  plan 
all  appeala  lo  perMual  curiosity  and  peiaonal  inte- 
rests ?  Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment 
No  real  information  can  he  conveyed,  no  imporlaiit 
errors  rectified,  no  widely-ii^urioua  prejndicee  rooted 
up.  without  requiring  some  eflbrt  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  But  the  obstinate  (and  toward  a 
contemporary  Writer,  the  contemptnous)  aveiaion  to 
all  intellectiml  eflbrt  is  the  mother  evil  of  all  whieh 
1  had  propoaed  to  war  against,  the  Queen  Bee  in  the 
hive  of  our  errors  and  miaiortnnea,  both  private  and 
natkMiaL  To  aolidt  the  attentkm  of  those,  on  whom 
these  debilitating  causes  have  acted  to  their  ffall  ex- 
tent, would  be  no  less  abaurd  than  to  recommend 
exerciae  with  the  dumb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of 
cure,  to  a  patient  paraljrtic  in  both  arms.  Yon,  my 
dear  Sir,  well  know,  that  my  expectatkms  were  moro 
modest  as  well  as  more  rationaL  I  hoped  that  my 
readeiB  in  general  wouM  be  aware  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  suiting  every  Essay  to  every  taste  in  tmy 
period  of  the  work ;  and  that  they  would  not  attribute 
wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part  to  the  necessity  of 
his  plan,  the  austerity  and  abaence  of  the  lighter 
gracea  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  nomben.  In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometimes  flattered  myaelf.  that  a 
few  even  among  thoae,  who  foresaw  that  my  tucn- 
brations  would  at  all  timea  require  mora  attentkm 
than  from  the  nature  of  their  own  emplojrmenia  they 
could  aflbrd  them,  might  yet  flnd  a  pleaanre  in  sap- 
porting  the  FmiEND  during  its  inftncy,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom 
its  style  and  subjects  might  be  better  adapted.  But 
my  main  anchor  waa  the  hope,  that  when  drcom- 
stancea  gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt  the  ordinaiy 
means  of  making  the  pnblicatkm  gentoally  known, 
there  might  be  found  throughout  the  Kingdom  a  aul^ 
fident  number  of  meditative  minds,  who,  entertain- 
ing similar  convictiona  with  myseU  and  gratified  by 
the  proapect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  ibrm  and  sys- 
tem, wouM  take  a  warm  intereat  in  the  work  fi«Nn 
the  very  eircumatance  that  it  wanted  those  aUnre- 
roenti  of  transitoffy  intereata,  whieh  render  partkiilar 
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yitnxMg*  Baperflnow,  mod  fat  the  bmf  mmoo  of 
tiMirblowuid  fiagisnce  attract  the  eye  of  tfaoonDdi, 
who  would  pttH  nnragaided 

Thy 


Of  aokOT  tkM,  and  Haite  of  mtdieaaal  powan. 

8.  T.  C. 

In  tbeae  three  introductory  Numben,  Tm  Fuend 
has  endeavored  to  realiae  his  promiae  of  giving  an 
honeat  bill  of  ftre,  both  as  to  the  object!  and  the 
atyle  of  the  Work.  With  reference  lo  both  I  coo- 
.ciude  with  a  prophecy  of  Simon  Gryncut,  fiam  hii 
premonition  to  the  candid  Reader,  prefixed  to  Ficin- 
ui*B  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1567. 
How  fer  it  has  been  gradually  fulfilled  in  this  coun- 
try nnce  the  revolution  in  1688, 1  leave  to  my  candid 
and  intelligent  Readers  to  determine. 

'  Ac  dolet  mihi  quidem  deliciw  litenrum  inescatos 
aubito  jam  homines  adeo  esse,  prssertim  qui  Christi> 
anos  ease  profitentur,  ut  legere  nisi  quod  ad  pre- 
aentem  gusturo  fiuut,  sustineant  nihil :  unde  et  dis* 
ciplina  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus  etiam  a 
doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studi- 
orum  nisi  mature  corrigetur,  tam  magnum  rebus 
inoommodum  debit,  quam  dedit  barberies  olim.  Per- 
tinaz  res  barberies  est  iateor;  sed  minus  potest 
tamen,  quam  ilia  perMiasa  literatum,  prudentior  si 
KATiONfi  caret,  sapieotis  virtutisque  specie  miseri 
Itctores  cireumducens. 

Sucoedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror,  baud  ita  multo  post, 
pro  rusiicani  sccuU  nostri  ruditate  capathx  ilia 
blandi'loquentia,  robur  animi  virilw  omne,  omnem 
Tirtutem  masculum  profiigatura,  nisi  cavetur.' 

(Trandation.) — In  very  truth,  it  grieveth  me  that 
men.  those  especially  who  profeaa  themaelves  to  be 
Christians,  should  be  so  token  with  the  tweel  Bait$ 
of  Literature  that  they  can  endure  to  read  nothing 
but  what  gives  them  immediate  gratification,  no 
matter  how  low  or  sensual  it  may  be.  Consequently, 
the  more  austere  and  disciplinary  branches  of  phi- 
losopby  itself,  are  almost  wholly  neglected,  even  by 
the  learned. — A  course  of  study  (if  such  reading, 
with  such  a  purpose  in  view,  could  deserve  that 
name)  which,  if  not  corrected  in  time,  will  occasion 
worse  consequences  than  even  barbarism  did  in  the 
times  of  our  ibrefathera.  Barbarism  is,  I  own,  a 
wilful  headstrong  thing;  but  with  all  its  blind  ob- 
stinacy it  has  less  power  of  doing  harm  than  this 
aelf*sufllicient,  self-aatisfied  plain  good  commom-snue 
sort  of  writing,  this  prudent  saleable  popular  style 
of  composition,  if  it  be  deserted  by  Reason  and 
scientific  Insight;  pitiably  decoying  the  minds  of 
men  by  an  imposing  show  <»f  amiablenew,  and  prac- 
tical Wisdom,  so  that  the  delighted  Reader  knowing 
nothing  knows  all  abttui  almost  every  thing.  There 
will  succeed  therefore  in  my  opinion,  and  that  too 
within  no  long  time,  to  the  rudeness  and  rusticity  of 
our  age,  that  ensnaring  meretricious  poptdameu  in 
Iiterature»  with  all  the  tricksy  humilities  of  the  am- 
bitious candidates  for  the  favorable  sufirages  of  the 
judicious  Public,  which  if  we  do  not  take  good  care 
will  break  up  and  scatter  before  it  all  robustness  and 
jnanly  vigor  of  intellect,  all  masculine  fortitude  of 
virtue. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Si  BMido  qn*  Natam-  at  Sali 


Malta  Aatiqailati, 
Nihilsavosl  NibU  nabareoh 
Varitali  airoaaaias  at  SaaetiaMMmB. 

ULE.  RINOV.  I>f 


( TVesWotiM.)— If  wa  asnraM  oalr  wiMt  Nataie  ni  I 
hava  granlad.  with  no  abadow  of  riffht  caavahii 
paelad  of  Prtnm^itm.  To  Antiqaity  mm  amtaM  ■ 
thioga,  to  ottraalTCf  noUiiac.  Nodung  1  Aj  aalkiac:  ai 
iodead  it  ba.  that  wttb  all  oar  atrength  wa  anogali  dH  tk 
to  Troth  aad  lloral  Parity. 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  the  eelebrated  Haua 
that  we  are  deaf  while  vre  are  3rawning.    ThsMM 
act  of  drowsineas  that  atretcftiea  open  our  waJH 
closes  our  ears.    It  is  much  the  same  in  acHof  ii 
understanding.    A  laxy  half«ttentk»  amooiliMt 
mental  ]rawn.    Where  then  a  aobiect,  that  igmtk 
thought,  has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  widi  ■ 
enctand  patient  derivation  from  ita  prindptos,a> 
must  be  willing  to  exert  a  portion  of  the  sams  s§i^ 
and  to  ikink  with  the  author,  or  the  author  wiH  Ism 
thought  in  vain  for  us.    It  roakea  little  diflersnetit 
the  time  being,  whether  there  be  an  JUafas  ssaM 
in  the  rsader's  attention,  or  an  Aaotes  ygcTjfsiaWit  ii 
the  author's  manuscript    WheD  this  oocois  dnif 
the  perusal  of  a  work  of  known  authority  and  sM^ 
lished  feme,  we  honestly  lay  the  feali  on  oar  saa 
deficiency,  or  on  the  unfitness  of  oar  pwsent  mti\ 
but  when  it  is  a  contemporary  productioo,  over  iMi 
we  have  been  nodding,  it  is  fer  more  pleasant  is  p^ 
nounce  it  insu^traUyduU  ami  o&ecvrc.    Indssd,* 
charity  begins  at  home,  it  would  be  anreosonaUeto 
expect  tha>  a  rsader  should  charge  himaelf  widi  iKk 
of  intellect,  when  the  eflect  may  be  equally  wells^ 
counted  for  by  declaring  the  mathnr  oniolenifiMe; 
or  that  he  should  accuse  his  own  inatleniioB,  what 
by  half  a  dozen  phrases  of  abuae,  aa  **Aeasy  lif 
metapkoriaU  jargon,*'  &c^  he  can  at  onee  eieois  I* 
laziness,  and  gratify  his  pride,  aoom.  and  envy.  IV 
similar  impulses  we  must  attribute  the  pnusss  of  • 
true  modem  reader,  when  he  meets  with  a  wovk  ia 
the  true  modem  taste:  videlicet,  eilher  in  skippiB|i 
unconnected,  short-winded  asthmatic 
easy  to  be  understood  as  impooaible  to  be 
bered,  in  which  the  merest  common-place  aeqams 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titillating  sting,  fisa 
affected  point  and  wilful  antithesia ;  or  else  m  stro^ 
ting  and  rounded  periods,  in  which  the  emptisit  tn- 
isms  are  blown  up  into  illustrioua  bubUea  by  helpif 
film  and    inflotwu.     '*Ayr  (quoth  the  delighlsA 
reader)  **thiM  is  sense,  this  is  genias!  this  I  wakh 
stand  and  admire!  /  have  thoHgkt  tke  venf  sssva 
hundred  tiwui  mytdfT    In  other  words,  this  Bsa 
has  reminded  me  of  my  own  devemeas,  and  thci^ 
fore  I  admire  him.    O!  for  one  piece  of  afoiisB  thit 
presents  itself  under  iia  own  honeat  bare  feoa  of  "I 
myself  I,'*  there  are  fifty  that  steal  oat  in  the  noikaf 
teissit  and  tfle-uau. 
It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  an  eu  write  ■!■ 
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dtode  to  •void  the  um  of  oar  fint  penonal  proooun 
more  oflen  baa  its  ■oiuoe  in  cookioui  aelfiBhiieM  than 
io  true  Mli^bliTion.  A  quiet  obwnrer  of  humui  ibl- 
laee  may  often  amim  or  ndden  his  thought!  by  de- 
tecting a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotiam  through 
A  long  maHjuerBde  of  Diaguiaea,  the  half  of  which, 
had  old  Proteoi  been  maaterof  as  nwny,  would  have 
wearied  out  the  patience  of  Menelaua.  I  say,  the 
patience  €fniy:  for  it  would  aak  more  than  the  simpli- 
eity  of  Polypheme,  with  hia  one  eye  extinguiahed.  to 
be  deceived  by  ao  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody.  Yet  I 
can  Mrith  atricteat  truth  aaaure  my  Readera  that  with 
A  pleasure  combined  with  a  aenae  of  wearineaa  I  aee' 
the  nigh  approach  of  that  point  of  my  labors,  in  which 
I  can  convey  my  opiniona  and  the  workinga  of  my 
heart  without  reminding  the  Reader  obtruaively  of 
my9e\C  But  the  frequency,  with  which  I  have  apoken 
ja  my  own  peiaon,  recalla  my  apprehenaiona  to  the 
•eoond  danger,  which  it  was  my  hope  to  guard 
againat ;  the  probable  charge  of  Arrogance,  or  pre- 
■nmplion,  both  lor  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opiniona 
of  great  authoritiea,  and,  in  my  following  numbers 
perfaapa,  from  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  true 
value  of  certain  authorities  deemed  great.  The  word, 
Pkaaumption,  I  appropriate  to  the  internal  feeling,  and 
Arrogance  to  the  way  and  manner  of  outwardly  ex- 
ptawsing  ourselvea. 

Aa  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  without 
leiereoce  to  some  definite  law,  by  the  knowledge  of 
which  be  might  have  avoided  the  given  fault,  it  ia 
neceasary  so  to  define  the  constituent  qoalitiea  and 
conditions  of  arrogance,  that  a  reaaon  may  be  assign- 
able why  we  pronounce  one  roan  guilty  and  acquit 
another.  For  meroly  to  call  a  person  arrogant  or  roost 
arrogant  can  convict  no  one  of  the  vice  except  per- 
bapa  the  accuser.    I  was  once  present,  when  a  young 
man  who  had  left  hia  books  and  a  glass  of  water  to 
join  a  convivial  party,  each  of  whom  had  neariy  fin> 
iahed  his  second  bottle,  waa  pronounced  very  drunk 
bf  the  whole  party — **  he  looked  so  strange  and  pale !" 
Many  a  man  who  baa  contrived  to  hide  hia  ruling 
paanon  or  predominant  defect  from  hiroaelC  will  be- 
tiay  the  same  todiapassionate  observers,  by  his  prone- 
ness  on  all  occasions  to  suspect  or  accuse  others  of  it 
Now  arrogance  and  Presumption,  like  all  other  moral 
qoalitiea,  must  be  shown  by  some  act  or  conduct: 
and  this  too  must  be  an  act  that  implies,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate concurrence  of  the  Will,  yet  aome  fiiulty  con- 
aiiuition  of  the  Moral  Habiia.  For  all  criminality  sup- 
poaea  its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  power  of 
the  Agent    Either  therefora  the  fiicti  adduced  do  of 
tfaeniaelvea  convey  the  whole  proof  of  the  charge, 
and  the  question  rests  on  the  truth  or  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  stated ;  or  they  acquira  their 
character  from  the  circumstances.    I  have  looked 
into  a  ponderous  Review  of  the  Corpuscular  Philoso- 
phy by  a  Sicilian  Jesuit,  in  which  the  acrimonious 
Father  frequently  expresses  his  doubt  whether  he 
should  pronounce  Boyle  or  Mewton  moro  impious 
than  pretumptuouMt  or  more  presumptuous  than  impi- 
ooa.    They  had  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions 
on  moat  important  subjects,  opinions  sanctioned  by 
tfia  graalaat  namea  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  general 
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aufifrage  of  their  learned  Contemporariea  or  immedi- 
ate Predecesaon.  Locke  waa  aaaailed  with  a  ftall 
cry  for  hia  preaumption  in  having  deaerted  the  philo- 
aophical  aystem  at  that  time  generally  received  by 
the  Univeraitiea  of  Europe ;  and  of  late  ymn  Dr. 
Prieatley  beatowed  the  epitheta  of  arrogtad  and  tiiSD> 
leni  on  Raid,  Beattie,  dec.,  for  preaoming  to  arraign 
certain  opiniona  of  Mr.  Locke,  himaelf  repaid  in  kind 
by  many  of  hia  own  countrymen  for  hia  thcologioal 
noveltiea.  It  will  acarcely  be  affirmed,  that  theae 
accuaationa  were  all  of  them  juat,  or  that  any  of  theoi 
were  fit  or  courteoua.  Muat  we  therefore  aay,  that 
in  order  to  avow  doubt  or  disbelief  of  a  popular  per^ 
auaaion  without  arrogance,  it  ia  required  that  the  di»> 
aentient  ahoold  know  himaelf  to  poaaeaa  the  geniua, 
and  foreknow  that  he  ahould  acquire  the  repotatkxi, 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  or  even  of  a  Reid  or  Beat- 
tie  t  But  as  tbia  knowledge  and  preacience  are  im- 
poaaible  in  the  atrict  aenae  of  the  worda,  and  could 
mean  no  more  than  a  atruog  inward  conviction,  it  is 
manifeat  that  auch  a  rule,  if  it  were  univeraally  ea- 
tabliahed,  would  encourage  the  preaumptuoua,  and 
condemn  modeat  and  humble  minda  alone  to  ailence. 
And  aa  thia  ailence  could  not  acquit  the  indivadual'a 
own  mind  of  preaumption,  unleaa  it  were  accompa- 
nied by  conacioua  acquieacence ;  Modeaty  itaelf  moat 
become  an  inert  quality,  which  even  in  private  aoei- 
ety  never  displays  its  charms  more  unequivocally 
than  in  iia  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference  with 
intellectual  courage,  and  general  diflUence  with  ain- 
oerity  in  the  avowal  of  the  particular  convictkm. 

We  most  seek  then  elsewhere  for  the  true  marks, 
by  which  Presumption  or  Arrogance  may  be  detects 
ed.  and  on  which  the  charge  may  be  grounded  with 
little  hazard  of  mistake  or  ii^ustice.  And  as  I  confine 
my  present  observations  to  literature.  I  deem  such 
criteria  neither  difficult  to  determine  or  to  apply. 
The  first  mark,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  frequent  bare 
osferfion  of  opiniona  not  generally  received,  without 
condescending  to  prefix  or  aimex  the  fiu:ls  and  rea- 
sons on  which  such  opinions  were  formed ;  especially 
if  this  absence  of  logical  courtesy  is  supplied  by  ood- 
temptuoos  or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to 
doubt  of,  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ipte  dixL  But  to 
assert,  however  nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  IK>> 
vel,  in  which  the  Sacred  Writings  are  denounced  aa 
more  likely  to  pollute  the  yo\m%  and  innocent  mind 
than  a  romance  notorious  fbr  its  indecency— to  aaseit, 
I  say,  that  tueh  a  paasage  argues  equal  impodenoe 
and  ignorance  in  iia  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and 
publishing  it — tki»  is  not  arrogance;  although  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  decent  part  of  our  countrymen  it 
would  he  superfluous  as  a  truism,  if  it  were  exclu- 
sively an  author's  business  to  convey  or  revive  know- 
ledge, and  not  sometimes  his  duty  to  awaken  the  in- 
dignation of  hia  Reader  by  the  expression  of  his  own. 

A  second  species  of  this  unamiable  quality,  which 
has  often  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  TTor^ 
hurtoman  arrogance,  betrays  itself,  ix>t  as  in  the  for* 
mer.  by  proud  or  petulant  omiasicm  of  proof  or  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  habit  of  ascribing  weakness  of 
intellect  or  want  of  taste  and  sensibility,  or  haid- 
neas  of  heart,  or  corruption  of  moral  princii^^  ta  «li 
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wIk>  deny  the  trath  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  niflliciflncy 
of  evidwice,  or  the  &inM«  of  the  reaeoning  ad- 
duced in  ita  rapfioit.  Thia  ia  indeed  not  eatentialljr 
difierent  from  the  fiiat,  but  aauimea  a  leparate  char> 
•cter  from  ita  acoompanimenta ;  for  though  both  the 
doctrine  and  iti  proofi  may  have  been  legitimately 
•upplied  by  the  anderatanding,  jret  the  bittemen  oi 
peiBonal  crimination  will  retolve  itself  into  naked 
aMertKMi.  We  are,  therefore,  authorised  by  eiperi* 
enoe,  and  juitified  on  the  principle  of  teliklefence 
■nd  by  the  law  of  fair  retaliation,  in  attributing  it  to 
■  vicioua  temper,  arrogant  from  irritability,  or  irri- 
table from  arrogance.  Thia  learned  arrogance  ad- 
muHB  of  many  gradations,  and  ia  palliated  or  aggm- 
valad,  accordingly  as  the  point  in  dispute  has  been 
more  or  leas  controverted,  as  the  reasoning  bears  a 
greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the 
personal  detraction,  and  as  the  persons  or  parties, 
who  are  the  objects  of  it,  are  more  or  less  respected, 
more  or  less  worthy  of  reapect* 

Lastly,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  just  imputation  of 
presumption  when  an  individual  obtrudes  on  the 
public  eye,  with  all  the  high  pretensions  of  origin- 
ality, opinions  and  obaervationB,  in  regard  to  which 
he  roost  plead  wilful  ignorance  in  order  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  dishonest  plagiarism.  On  the  same  seat 
muat  the  vmter  be  placed,  who  in  a  disquisition  on 
■ity  important  subject  proves,  by  falsehoods  either 
of  omission  or  of  positive  error,  that  he  has  neglect- 
ed to  possess  himself,  not  only  of  the  information 
requisite  for  thia  particular  subject,  but  even  of 
Ihoae  acquirements,  and  that  general  knowledge, 
which  could  alone  authoriae  him  to  commence  a 
poblic  instructor  :  this  ia  an  office  which  cannot  be 
procured  grotii.  The  industry,  necessary  for  the 
doe  exercise  of  its  functions,  is  its  purchase-money ; 
and  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  the  same  ia  so 
fer  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  implies  a  prenmtp- 
tim  in  the  liteml  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 


•Had  the  aatbor  of  the  Divine  Tjsratioo  of  Motes  mois 
sUMkillf  appropriated  his  eoarw  eloqiMnce  of  abtue.  his  cim- 
tosMUT  aauranoe  of  the  idioccjr.  boch  io  bead  and  heart,  of 
al  bii  oppooenta ;  if  he  had  employed  thoae  viKoroui  arsn- 
aMUta  of  hit  own  veheneot  hnmor  in  the  derence  of  Trutht 
•skaowledced  aod  reirertnoed  bjr  learned  men  io  raneral ; 
er  if  be  bad  eonfbed  ibeoi  to  the  namet  of  Chubb,  Wool- 
Bloa.  and  other  preeurton  of  Mr.  Thomai  Paine ;  we  should 
psrbapi  tlill  charncteriae  hit  mode  of  controversy  bjr  its  rude 
vielenee.  bat  not  so  often  have  heard  his  name  used,  even  by 
tfMsa  who  have  never  read  bit  writinffs,  at  a  proverbial  ex- 
prstsion  of  learned  Arrogance.  But  when  a  novel  aod  doubt- 
Ail  hypotbeeit  of  hit  own  formation  wat  the  citadel  to  be 
dalbnded,  and  bit  mephitic  hand-grenadot  were  thrown 
with  the  fViry  of  a  lawlett  detpoibra  at  the  fair  rspalation  of 
a  Sf  ket  aod  a  Lardner,  we  not  only  cooiim  the  verdict  of 
Us  independent  cooteroporariea.  but  ceate  to  wonder,  that 
arrogance  should  render  man  an  objeet  of  contempt  io  many, 
and  of  aversion  in  all  inttancet.  when  it  wat  capable  of  hur- 
rfina  aChritlian  teacher  of  equal  talentt  and  leamiog  into 
a  ttanderout  vulgarity,  which  etcapca  our  disguat  only  when 
we  tee  the  writer't  own  reputation  the  tole  victim.  But 
throughout  his  great  work,  aod  the  pamphleta  in  which  he 
sspported  it,  he  alwaya  teems  to  write  aa  if  he  had  deemed 
it  a  duly  of  deeomm  to  publiab  hia  fiuieiet  on  the  Bloaaic 
Law,  at  the  Law  itself  was  delivered,  that  is,  "  in  thunden 
sad  lightnings ;"  or  as  if  be  had  applied  to  his  own  book 
laslead  of  the  sacred  mount,  the  menace— TA«re  tkatt  net 
sMsmJUnek  khuke  skM  $wrdif  kt»Umtd9r  ««#C  tkrvmgk. 


the  word.    He  haa  takem,  a  thtng  befiiro  1m  hai  m 
quired  any  right  or  title  thereto^ 

If  in  addition  to  thia  unfimesa  which  every  im 
possesses  the  means  of  aacertaining,  his 
be  to  unsettle  a  general  belief,  cloaely 
with  public  and  private  quiet ;  and  if  hia  langusgt 
and  manner  be  avowedly  calculated  for  the  illiientfe 
(and  perhaps  licentious)  part  of  hia  countryaM; 
disgusting  as  his  presumption  must  appear,  it  b  yet 
lost  or  evanescent  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  Im 
guilt  That  llobbes  translated  Homer  in  Cngliik 
verse  and  published  his  translation,  fumisbei  ta 
positive  evidence  of  his  self-conceit,  though  it  io* 
plies  a  great  lack  of  self-knowledge  and  of  aoqaaiiii- 
ance  with  the  nature  of  poetry.  A  atrang  mk 
often  imposes  itself  on  the  mind  for  an  actual  poir- 
er ;  the  mistake  is  favored  by  the  innooMit  pleaian 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  versificatioo,  parhtfi 
by  the  approbation  of  intimates;  and  the  caiididrti 
asks  from  more  impartial  readera,  that 
which  Nature  has  not  enabled  him  to 
But  when  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbaiy  wafid 
war  with  Wallis  and  the  fundamental  trnths  of  pot 
geometry,  every  instance  of  hia  gross  ignorance  lal 
utter  misconception  of  the  \ety  elements  of  tbc 
science  he  proposed  to  confute,  fumidbed  an  anaa- 
swerable  fact  in  proof  of  his  high  presumption ;  sad 
the  crmfident  and  insulting  language  of  the  attack 
leavea  the  judicious  reader  in  as  little  doubt  of  hii 
gross  arrogance.  An  illiterate  mechanic  when  wk 
taking  some  disturbance  of  his  nerves  for  a  laifica- 
loos  call  proceeds  alone  to  convert  a  tribe  of  mvaga^ 
whose  language  he  can  have  no  natural  mean  d* 
acquiring,  may  have  been  misled  by  impakns  v«y 
different  from  those  of  high  sellkipinion ;  bat  tkt 
illiterate  perpetrator  of  **  the  Age  of  Reaann,"  ■■! 
have  had  kU  very  conscience  stapi6ed  by  the  hakiti- 
al  intoxication  of  presimipiuous  arrogance,  and  Ui 
oomnKNHwnae  over-clouded  by  the  vapom  fi«m  kii 
heart 

As  long  therefore  as  I  obtrude  no  nnaappoiiadi^ 
sertions  on  my  Readers;  and  aa  kmg'aa  I  alale  Wf 
opinions  and  the  evidence  which  induced  or  eompsl- 
led  me  to  adopt  them,  with  calmnem  and  that  diffi- 
dence in  myself)  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  justnem  of  the  c^niias 
themselves;  while  I  attack  no  man's  ptivale  ^ 
from  any  cause,  and  detract  from  no  man*a  hooon  ia 
his  poblic  character,  from  the  truth  of  his  doctrimik 
or  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  without  detailing 
all  my  reasons  and  resting  the  result  solely  on  the  a^ 
gtunents  adduced;  while  I  moreover  explain  folly 
the  motives  of  duty,  which  influenced  roe  in  resolv- 
ing to  institute  such  investigation ;  while  I  confine  all 
mperity  of  censure,  and  all  expreaaioaa  of  oonfaapl, 
to  gross  violations  of  truth,  honor,  and  decency,  IB 
the  base  corrupter  and  the  detected  alanderer;  wkile 
I  write  on  no  subject,  which  I  have  not  atodied  wHk 
my  best  attention,  on  no  subject  which  my  edoealiPB 
and  acquirements  have  incapacitated  me  fiom  pie- 
periy  imderitanding;  and  above  all,  while  I  appeow 
myself,  alike  in  praise  and  in  blame,  in  close  reaeoa' 
ing  and  in  impasaioned  dedammtion,  a  ateadymoi 
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m  tiie  two  bait  and  Mirait  ftiendi  of  all  nan,  Teuth 
bhI  HoitnTT ;  I  will  not  fear  an  aocwatioo  of  either 
Pr<uumpliom  or  Amgmmee  from  the  good  and  the 
wiae :  I  shall  pity  it  fiom  the  weak,  and  despite  it 
fiqoi  tlM  wicked. 


ESSAY  V. 


■  eodem  ptctot*  Dollom  ait  hooetloroB  torpinniqiM  eoMor- 
tium :  et  euffhaf*  optinM  nmul  ct  deterrima  doii  magit  e«l 
ytrfiM  anuBB  qaam  ftjuidem  hominis  booani  eiw  te  raBlam. 

QUINTILIAN. 


Tktfe  to  BO  fltlbwriiip  of  boeor  tnd  Imwmh  in  the  same 
hnaat ;  and  to  eoobiao  tha  beat  and  iIm  worst  dcmina  ia  no 
'  More  poMiUa  in  one  mind,  than  it  ia  for  the  aana  mmo  to  be 
et  the  aame  inatant  virtuout  aod  ricioua. 

Cocniiio  veritatis  omnia  folaa,  d  modo  prolerantnr.  etiaro 
qoB  prioa  ioMidiia  armnt,  et  dUodicare  et  aobvertete  idonea 
ML  AUGU8TINU8. 

A  kaowledfo  ef  the  tratb  to  equal  to  the  taak  both  of  dia- 
caraiac  nad  of  eoafatunf  all  falae  aaKrtiooa  aod  erroneoua 
arfttOMDta,  thoogfa  never  before  met  wilb.  if  only  Ibef  may 
fimlj  be  bfoofbt  forward. 


I  BATS  said,  that  my  very  S3rsteni  compels  me  to 
every  &ir  appeal  to  the  feelings,  tiie  imagina- 
tioo.  and  even  the  fimcy.  If  these  are  to  be  witb- 
lield  iron  the  service  of  troth,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
to  what  porpose  wers  they  given  7  in  whose  service 
■16  they  retained  f  I  have  indeed  considered  the  dis* 
proportioa  of  homan  passions  to  their  ordinary  ob- 
jeelt  among  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of  oar 
fiitiire  destination,  and  the  attempt  to  restore  them  to 
Iheir  rigfatfiil  chumants,  the  most  imperioas  doty  and 
tfaa  noblest  task  of  genios.  The  verbal  enunciatioo 
ef  thia  master4mth  could  scarcely  be  new  to  me  at 
any  period  of  my  life  since  earliest  youth ;  but  I  well 
Mmember  the  particular  time,  when  the  words  first 
became  more  tiian  words  to  me,  when  they  incorpo- 
rated with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
mBODg  the  lealities  of  my  being.  On  some  wide 
eoonnon  or  open  heath,  peopled  with  Ant-hills, 
daring  some  one  of  the  grey-cloudy  days  of  the  late 
Autumn,  nsany  of  my  Readers  may  have  noticed  the 
afiect  of  a  sudden  utd  momentary  flash  of  sunshine 
OD  all  the  countleas  little  animals  within  his  view, 
aware  too  that  the  self-same  influence  was  darted  co* 
instantaneously  over  all  their  swarming  cities  as  &r 
at  hia  eye  could  reach ;  may  have  observed,  with 
what  a  kindly  force  the  gleam  stirs  and  quickens 
them  all !  and  will  have  experienced  no  unpleasur- 
able  shock  of  feeling  in  seeing  myriads  of  myriads 
of  living  and  sentient  beings  united  at  the  same  mo- 
ment m  one  gay  sensation,  one  joyous  activity !  But 
awful  indeed  is  the  same  appearance  in  a  multitude 
of  rational  beings,  our  fellow-men,  in  whom  too  the 
eflfect  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  external  occa- 
aoD  as  ihxn  the  active  quality  of  their  own  thoughfii. 
I  had  walked  fiom  Gottingen  in  the  year  1799,  to 
wHnesa  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  on  her 
vkit  ID  the  Baron  Von  Hartzbeig's  seat,  five  miles 


fiom  the  Univerrity.  The  spadoas  outer  court  of  tha 
palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  a  sea  of 
heads,  with  a  nimiber  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
fiom  their  fiuheri*  shoulders.  Afier  a  bus  of  two 
hours'  expectation,  the  avant«ourier  rode  at  full  speed 
into  the  Court  At  the  loud  cracks  of  his  kmg  whip 
and  the  trampling  of  his  horse's  hooft,  the  univernl 
shock  and  thrill  of  emotion — I  have  not  language  to 
convey  it — exprcied  as  it  was  m  such  manifold 
looks,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  one  and  the^ 
same  feeling  in  the  eyes  of  all!  Recoveriog  fiom 
the  first  inevitable  contagion  of  sympathy,  I  involim- 
tarily  exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to  mysrif  * 
alone  intelligible,  ''O  man!  ever  nobler  than  thy 
circumstances!  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obscure  feeU 
ing  over  any  form,  and  even  a  woman  incapable  of 
blessing  or  of  injury  to  thee  shall  be  welcomed  with 
an  intensity  of  emotion  adequate  to  the  reception  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  worid !" 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifted,  who, 
alienated  as  be  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  less  mysteri- 
ous than  the  nature  on  which  it  is  exercised,  yet  like 
the  fabled  son  of  Jove  in  the  evil  day  of  hw  sensual 
bewitchment,  lifts  the  spindles  and  distaffi  of  On* 
phale  with  the  arm  of  a  giant.  Truth  is  .self-restora- 
tion :  for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  Truth,  the 
existence  of  absolute  Life,  is  the  only  obfect  which 
can  attmct  towards  it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of 
his  fluctuating  Being,  and  alone  therefore  can  unite 
Calmness  with  Elevation.  But  it  must  be  Truth 
without  alloy  and  unsophisticated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  coomerfeits  of  ther 
Ideal  and  Transcendent,  that  evil  and  vanity  exerciw 
their  tyranny  on  the  feehngs  of  mart  The  Poweis 
of  Darkness  ore  politic  if  not  wise ;  but  sorely  nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  in  the  pretended  children 
of  Light,  than  to  enlist  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  Truth,  and  yet  rest  their  hopes  on  an  alliance  with 
Delusion. 

Among  the  numerous  artifices^  by  which  austere 
truths  are  to  he  softened  down  mto  palatable  fidse- 
hoods,  and  Virtue  and  Vice,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicn* 
rus,  to  receive  that  insensible  dtiiaaien  which  is  to 
make  them  meet  each  other  half  way,  I  have  an 
especial  dislike  to  the  expression.  Pious  FmAuna. 
Piety  indeed  shrinks  from  the  very  phrase,  as  an  a^ 
tempt  to  mix  poison  with  the  cup  of  Blessing:  while 
the  expediency  of  the  measures  which  thw  phrme 
was  framed  to  recommend  or  palliate,  appears  laori 
and  more  suspicious,  as  the  range  of  our  experience 
widens,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  records  of 
History  becomes  more  extensive  and  accurate.  One 
of  the  most  seductive  arguments  of  Infidelity  grcmada 
itself  on  the  numerotis  passages  in  the  works  of  the 
Christian  Fatheis,  asserting  the  lawfulneae  of  Deceit 
for  a  good  purpose.  That  the  Fathers  held,  almost 
without  exception,  **  That  wholly  without  breach  of 
duty  it  is  allowed  to  the  Teachers  and  heads  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  employ  artifices,  to  intermix 
fiilsehoods  with -truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the 
enemies  of  the  feith,  provided  only  they  hereby  i 
the  interests  of  Truth  and  the  advantage  of 
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kind.***  it  tbe  unwilling  confaMon  of  Ruor :  (Pro- !  Mt  l^ht,  Um  wfaoh  qoMtion  of  moiml  obG^riiai  » 
fram.  ^  OBeoMOMia  Paintm.)  St  Jerom,  at  it  thown  tpecting  the  oonmaiiicntion  of  Tniili.  iit 
bf  the  citationt  of  thit  learned  Theologian.  boMly  conditiona.  I  wookl  lain  obriala  all  ■] 
ftttributet  thit  mtmagemaU  (JtdsUaiem  difpmaativam)  either  of  my  incautkn  on  the  dim  hand,  or  of  af  »  |* 
even  to  the  ApotUet  themtelvet.  But  why  tpeak  I  tincere  reterve  on  the  other,  hy  pRmng  ihii  ii  I* 
of  the  advantage  given  to  the  opponentt  of  Chrittian-  {  more  ttrictly  we  adhere  to  the  Ij/tter  of  the  wnl  I-' 
ityf  Alat!  to  thit  doctrine  chiefly,  and  to  the  prac- ,  law  in  thii  mpect.  the  more  completely  rinB  it  I' 
licet  derived  from  it,  we  mutt  tttribute  the  utter .  reconcile  the  law  with  pmdenoe ;  thus  atcini  i  y 
corruption  of  the  Religion  ittelf  for  to  many  aget.  and  purity  in  the  principle  withoat  miarliaef  fiaa  Ihi  y. 
even  now  over  to  large  a  portion  of  the  riviliied  practice.  I  would  not,  I  could  noC  dare,  addrtany  r 
world.  By  a  tyitem  of  accommodating  Truth  to  countrymen  at  a  Friend,  if  I  might  not  jmlily  ii  * 
Faltehood.  the  Pattort  of  the  Church  gradually  '  atiumpiinn  of  that  tacied  title  by  more  tfaaa  mm 
changed  the  life  and  light  of  the  Gotpel  into  ihc  very  veracity,  by  open-heartedneat.  Fleaaare,  BoiCate 
aupentitiont  which  they  were  committioned  to  dit- 1  delutive,  may  be  bom  of  delusioa.  Pleatoie,  ha> 
peiae,  and  thut  paganiied  Chrittiantty  in  order  to ;  telf  a  torrerett,  may  pitch  har  tenta  on  enchuMi 

ground.    But  Happinett  (or,  to  uaa  a  lar  flBota  wtm- 
rate  at  well  aa  more  compreheoaiTe  term.  taH 


Well-Bcikg)  can  be  built  on  Virtue  alooa,  and  ■■! 
of  necemity  have  Truth  for  iit  foondatioiL    Adi  H 


ekruten  PhganitnL    At  thit  very  hour  £urope  groant 
and  bleedt  in  oontequence. 

So  much  in  proof  and  eiempliflcation  of  the  pro* 
bable  expediency  of  pioot  deception,  at  tuggetted  by 

in  known  and  recorded  oontequencet.    An  honett  the  known  foct  that  the  meanest  of  raen  foeli 

nan,  however,  pottettet  a  clearer  light  than  that  of  telf  intuited  by  an  uniuccettfal  attemiM  to 

Hittory.    He  knowt,  that  by  tacriflcing  the  law  of  him ;  and  hatet  and  detpitet  the  man  who  hai  * 

hit  reaton  to  the  maxim  of  pretended  prudence,  he  tempted  it.    What  place  then  it  left  in  the  heaicftr 

porchatet  the  tword  with  the  lott  of  the  arm  that  it  Virtue  to  build  on,  if  in  any  caae  we  may  darn  fn^ 

to  wield  it    The  dutiea  which  we  owe  to  our  own  tite  on  othen  what  we  thonid  leel  aa  a  craal  ari 

moral  being,  are  the  ground  and  condition  of  all  contemptoout  wrong  in  our  own  pertooeff   £wy 

other  dutiea;  and  to  tet  our  nature  at  ttrife  with  it-  parent  potawet  the  opportumtjr  of  obaeifiag,  km 

aelf  for  a  good  purpote,  impliet  the  tame  tort  of  pru-  deeply  children  retent  the  injury  of  a  delation;  ■! 

dence,  at  a  priett  of  Diana  would  have  manifeated,  if  men  laugh  at  the  faltehoodt  that  ware  impottdm 

who  thould  have  propoted  to  dig  up  the  celebrated  themtelvet  during  their  childhood,  it  it  becaam  fktf 

charcoal  foundationt  of  the  mighty  Temple  c^  Ephe-  are  not  good  and  wiae  enough  to  r  oiileiBpliia  At 

ana,  in  order  to  fumith  fuel  for  the  bumtK)fleringt  on  patt  in  the  preaent,  and  to  to  prodoee  by  a  iriimHl 

itt  alian.     Truth,  Virtue  and  Happinett,  may  he  and  thoughtful  teniibility  that  contimuty  in  iM 

dittinguithed  from  each  other,  but  cannot  he  divided,  telfcuntdoutnett,  which  Nature  haa  OMde  the  km 

They  tubtitt  by  a  mutual  oo-inherance.  which  givet  of  their  animal  life.    Ingratitoda, 

a  thadow  of  divinity  even  to  our  human  nature,  hardnett  of  heart,  all  flow  from  thia 

-« Will  ye  tpeak  deceitfully  for  God  T'  it  a  tearching  are  ungrateful  to  othera  only  when  they  have 

quettion,  which  mott  aflectingly  repretentt  the  grief  to  look  back  on  their  former  teWea  with  jojudtt^ 

and  impatience  of  an  uncomipted  mind  at  perceiving  demett.    They  exitt  in  fiagmenia.    AmuhHitfad  ■ 

a  good  caute  defended  by  ill  meant :  and  atiuredly  to  tbe  Patt,  they  are  dead  to  the  Future,  or  atck  ftr 

if  any  temptation  can  provoke  a  well-regulated  tem-  the  pfooft  of  it  everywhere,  only  not  (wbero  akm 

per  to  intolerance,  it  it  the  thamelett  attertion,  that  they  can  be  found)  in  themaelveo.    A 

Truth  and  Faltehood  are  indiflerent  in  their  own  Poet  hat  expretted  and  illoatrated 

naturpt;  that  the  former  it  at  often  injuriout  (and  with  equal  finenem  of  thought  and  tand< 

therefore  criminal)  and  the  latter  on  many  occatioiM  ieeling : 
at  beneficial  (and  oontequently  meritorioiit)  at  the 

fxmer.  ^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *^***"  <  bthoU 

A  min-bow  in  the  tkyT 

I  foel  it  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  plaoe  im-  80  was  ii.  when  mr  lift  baaaa; 

mediately  before  my  Readen  in  the  fuUett  and  cleai^  80  h  it  now  I  an  a  omui  ; 


1 


Bo  let  it  be,  wbeo  1  grow  old. 
Or  let  me  die. 


.  r^*^"  rJT  ^'^•^7  *«'«'.C*7'<««^-;^  The  CkOd  h  niker  pf  c*«  JVaa. 

Utiht9  esse,  ut  dolat  versnU,  /ai#«  cent  imUrmttcant  H  -    .  -  ,__,^  ,_^r  _.  j^.  -.  r!^ 

MiirrtiiiM  relipioHh  koi>U9  faUamt,  dummodo  veritatit  com-  kLm/sIT tT^lJk^^l^^^i^* 

modis  et  MtiUUti  {nservmL-l  truft,  1  need  not  add.  that  Uie  ^••**  tucM  u  tmcM  n  ^^j^^^ll^^ 

hnpatation  of  rach  prineiplee  of  action  to  Um  firit  io^rired  ,                                     wukuowoktm. 

Propacalor*  of  Chriitianity,  it  founded  on  the  gnm  mi»cno-    ■ — 

ttnietion  of  tho*e  paMagea  In  the  writinft  of  St.  Paul,  in  .  -___.    .      ,j^^_^ 

which  Uie  oece«itjr  of  erapk»)rinf  different  anruroeott  to  men  1 1  am  informed,  that  thew  venr  Bom  have  baaa  eilcd,  if  a 

of  different  capaeiiiet  and  prejudicer.  is  rappoeed  and  ac-  •P«a««J  «  «!|?****^  ^^'^''    *»  much  the  wwia  fcf  *• 


eeded  to.    In  other  word^  St.  Paul  utrore  lo  tpeak  intelliri-  «•»«'•   ^ol  wUhngly  ro  Ai#  pieaenee  woaU  I  behold  Iha  mm 

Wr.  willinxlr  mcnfieed  indifferent  Uiiogi  to  mattera  of  im-  ■•"«o«  *»*»"«*  our  rooontawa.  or  liMeo  to  a  tale  ef^iamiflr 

portance.  and  acted  courteootlr  af  a  man.  in  order  to  win  ^'rtue ;  I  ihouM  be  ariiamed  of  ^he  qaiet  loar  «•  W  o«a 

attention  aa  an  Apnatle.    A  traveller  piefen  for  daily  u«»  the  <*«*^    But  let  the  dead  burj  the  deed !    The  Poet  mat  «» 


eoin  of  the  nation  through  which  be  it  patting,  to  bullion  or    the  Living.   Of  what  value  indeed,  to  a  aaae  auad.  aie  ^ 
the  mintage  of  hu  own  conntrjr :  and  it  thit  to  juktiff  a  tuc-    l»k  »«•  <»  ditlikingt  of  one  man,  gromded  oa  the  j 


eeeding  traveller  in  the  die  of  counterfeit  coin  1  «»«»  «f  wwlbei  1   Opiniom  formed  horn 
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i!  tlMpOTiBcioiiiiiiilneBoeofthitkiiBonlityez- 
fiom  themuwiyuHl  dM  Kbool  toilMoabiiietaiKl 
It  M  a  eoBunon  wedmea  with  men  in  power, 
vbD  hAV«  uMd  diHimaletion  ■uoceafolly.  to  form  a 
■nion  lor  th«  OM  of  it,  dupes  to  the  love  of  doping! 
k  pfide  is  flatterad  by  theee  liee.  He  who  ftnciei 
htt  he  must  be  perpetoally  tloopingdown  to  the  piv- 
vdicca  of  hie  ieUow-eieataret,  ie  perpetually  remind- 
m^  and  rg  enuring  himeelf  of  hie  own  veet  miperioi^ 
If  to  them.  But  no  real  greetnem  can  long  oo-exiet 
•ith  deceiL  The  whole  ftcultiee  of  man  mutt  be 
umrted  in  ofder  to  noble  eneigiee;  and  he  who  is  not 
nmestly  sincere  lives  in  but  half  his  being*  self-mu- 
ilated,  selPpardysied. 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  which  has  drawn. 

na  into  this  discosrion,  that  I  mean  in  which  the  mo- 

nlHy  of  intentional  ftkehood  is  asserted,  may  safely 

b»  tmaced  lo  the  Reader's  own  moral  senee.    Is  it  a 

gvoandleBS  apprehension,  that  the  patrons  and  admi- 

mm  of  soeh  publications  may  receive  the  punishraent 

Bf  their  indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons  and 

dBB^hleia  f    The  suspicion  of  methodism  roust  be  ex- 

pacmd  by  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  car- 

iIm  hie  examination  respecting  the  books  which  are 

to  he  on  his  breaklast>table,fiuther  than  to  their  free- 

doM  fion  grass  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avow- 

•li  of  aibeisB  in  tke  tiSe-page.    For  the  existence  of 

^m  kHeUigent  fiiat  cause  may  be  ridiculed  in  the  notes 

af  ana  poem,  or  placed  doubtfully  as  one  of  two  or 

poesible  hjrpotheses,  in  the  very  opening  of  an- 

poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  works  of  safe 

loeus  reading  **virginibus  puerisqoe:"  and 

too  by  many  a  lather  ofafemily,  who  would  hold 

ilf  culpable  in  permitting  his  child  to  form  hal^ 

ito  of  ftmiliiur  acquaintance  with  a  person  of  knee 

and  think  it  even  criminal  to  receive  into  his 

a  private  tutor  without  a  previous  inquiry  oon- 

evniiig  his  opinioos  and  principles,  as  well  as  his 

and  outward  conduct    How  httle  I  am  an 

to  Iree  inquiry  of  the  boldest  kind,  and  where 

the  anthors  have  difiered  the  most  widely  from  my 

OifB  oonvictKMM  and  the  general  faith  of  mankind, 

fnvided  only,  the  enquiry  be  conducted  with  that 

•ariouanesi,  which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of 

trath,  and  that  it  is  evidently  intended  for  the  perusal 

of  those  only,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  capable 

of  weighing  the  arguments,  I  shall  have  abundant 

oocaaion  of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work.    Qin'a 

ijpSB  pkilotopkia  laUbmt  e  dupvlatiomilms  non  am  6en- 

^kium  recipU,    Nm  ti  vera  prcpomit  komo  ingenio' 

mu  verUadtqtie  amans,  nam  ad  eom  acee$no  Jiel :  nn 

faita,  refmlatume  eorum  friaret  fonlo  magis  tUMUeM- 

ter*    Galujki  SytL  Com.  p.  42. 

tttf,  bet  elouda  Mulint  under  eloads  whieh  iapf««alisdowi 
•hadowi? 

Feacma  psOe  praeolf  jnbso !  asm  qoid  auhi  feofo  1 
Coaraoioat  sloaisclio  aoo  mmns  ista  mm. 

was  aiwafs  phased  witlnheawMe  placed  andertfceflfPis 
■MTf  iaoldHeibah: 

0ai,  space!  Hand  tfeo  ipiro. 
e  (TVaaslsraMi.)— MsfsoTsr,  PbUoeophy  itMlT  eaaaot  bat 


The  assertion,  that  truth  is  oflen  no  less  dangerona 
than  falsehood,  sounds  less  oOenaively  at  the  fiflt 
hearing,  only  because  it  hidee  its  deformity  in  aa 
equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the  word  truth. 
What  may  be  rightly  aflirmed  of  truth,  used  as  sy^ 
nonymoos  with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  to  it 
in  its  higher  sense  of  veracity.  By  verbal  truth  wa 
mean  no  more  than  the  correspondence  of  a  given 
fact  to  given  words.  In  moral  truth,  we  involve  like- 
wise the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  to  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  expects  them  to  be  underMood  by  othen : 
and  in  this  latter  import  we  are  always  supposed  }p 
use  the  word,  whenever  we  speak  of  truth  absolutriy, 
or  as  a  possible  subject  of  a  moral  merit  or  demerit: 
It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  la 
written :  "  As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  siimer,  and  ha 
that  sweareth  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath.  A  man 
hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat,  and 
to  drink,  and  to  be  merry.  >  For  there  is  one  event 
onto  all :  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the 
dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  mora 
a  reward."  But  he  who  should  repeat  these  woidi^ 
with  this  assurance,  to  an  ignorant  man  in  the  hour 
of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  the  door  of  the  ale- 
house, or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him  in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal 
truth,  be  a  liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  ceo^ 
science.  Veracity,  therefore, not  mere  accuracy;  to 
convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say  it ;  is  the  point  ef 
duty  in  dispute ;  end  the  only  difficulty  in  the  mind 
of  an  honest  man  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  mora 
than  veracity  (i.  e.  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth) 
is  not  demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  eonsdenee; 
whether  it  does  not  exact  timpUeUy;  that  is,  the  truth 
only,  and  the  whole  truth.  If  we  can  solve  this  diP 
ficulty,  if  we  can  determme  the  cooditwoa  under 
which  the  law  of  universal  reason  commands  the 
communication  of  the  truth  independently  of  ronaa 
quences  altogether,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  jodga 
whether  there  ia  any  such  probability  of  evU  conaa 
quences  from  such  communication,  as  can  justify  the 
assertion  of  its  occasional  criminality,  aa  can  perplai 
us  in  the  conception,  or  disturb  us  in  the  perfomanca^ 
of  our  duty. 

The  conscience,  or  effective  reason,  commands  the 
design  of  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  thii^ 
spoken  of,  when  this  is  practicable :  but  at  all  events 
a  right  notion,  or  jKwie  at  all.  A  school-master  ia 
under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  certain  rule  in 
simple  arithmetic  empirically,  (do  so  and  so,  and  the 
sum  will  always  prove  true)  the  necessary  truth  of 
the  rule  (i.  e.  that  the  rule  having  been  adhered  lo^ 
the  sum  must  always  prove  true)  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  mathematics  for  its  demonstrap 
tion.  He,  however,  conveys  a  right  notion,  though 
he  cannot  convey  the  adequate  one. 


derive  benefit  Tron  eneh  dieeoMioae.  For  if  a  bms  of  lenias 
sad  a  lover  oTTnitb  briass  jait  poiitiona  befera  lbs  PaMie, 
there  ie  a  freeh  scoeaion  to  the  itoek  of  Pbibieopbie  Iael|kt{ 
bat  if  errooeone  povitiooe,  the  fornier  Trvtbe  wiB  bf  the  < 
fbtatioa  be  eetabUehed  so  auidi  the  more  fimlj. 
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|I«)^v/i«^if  xtffra  /ifv  M^cAiu,  xdpv  yi  PXdwrti  riv 
l;(orr«  *^tXht  ftiv  riv  it^tiv  'ay^pa,  PXdirrtt  ii 
riv  ^iithtu^  ^uvevvra  rav  tre^  Kal  Iv  wavrl  irftitf* 
Xpii"    it    Katpod  itir^  liHvai'    eo^ltiT  Y^9    ^^f^^t 

*au9Wtyj  o'»  napoSi  x»»'''o* '"  "Py*5  Y^  /"'*'>  "'»'**»'  ^' 
(ffie/iii4  airfiyy)  c;|^evfft  juapta^. 

Uc&ACUTUS  apud  Stobaum,  {Serm.  xxziv. 

£d.Lgd.  p.  216.) 

(TVcMtottMi.)— Ganerml  Know1edt«  and  readr  Taint 
naf  b«  of  vary  icraat  benefit,  but  tbey  maj  likewiaa  b«  of 
ytrj  fraat  diiMirvica  to  tho  ptiaanor.  Ther  are  highir  ad- 
rantageuiM  to  tbe  man  of  wuod  Judgment,  and  dexterous  io 
applying  them ;  but  tlMr  injure  your  fluent  holder  foith  on  all 
Mhiecta  in  all  companiea.  It  ia  neceeaary  to  know  the  mea- 
rnm  of  the  time  and  oeeaaioo  :  for  thia  ia  the  very  boundary 
of  wiadum— (that  by  which  it  ia  defined,  and  diatinguiihed 
ftom  mere  ability.)  But  he,  who  without  regard  to  the  unfit- 
Bern  of  the  time  and  the  audience  "  will  aoar  in  the  high  rea- 
•OB  of  hii  faneieB  with  hii  garland  and  ainging  rob*-*  about 
kirn."  will  not  acquire  the  credit  of  leriouanaai  amidft  frivo- 
lity, but  will  be  condemned  for  his  Mllioeai.  as  the  greateit 
idler  of  the  company  bocauae  the  moat  unaeaaooable. 


The  Moml  Law,  it  hat  been  thown,  pennits  an 
inadeqtiate  oommunicatioa  of  anaophiaticated  truth, 
on  the  ccMKiitiofi  that  it  alone  ia  practicable,  and  binda 
ua  to  silence  when  neither  ia  in  our  power.  We 
muat  fint  inquire  then.  What  ia  neceaHiry  to  oonati- 
tute,  and  what  may  allowably  accompany,  a  right 
though  inadequate  notion  ?  And  secondly,  what  are 
tiie  circumatancea,  frnm  which  we  may  deduce  the 
impracticability  of  conveying  even  a  right  notion ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  circumstances  it 
therefore  becomes  our  doty  to  ascertain  f  In  answer 
to  the  first  question,  the  conscience  demands:  1. 
That  it  should  be  the  wish  and  design  of  the  mind 
to  convey  the  truth  only;  that  if  in  addition  to  the 
negative  loai  implied  in  its  inadequateness,the  notion 
oommtmicated  should  iead  to  any  poaitive  error,  the 
cause  should  lie  in  the  fault  or  defect  of  the  Recipi- 
ent, not  of  the  Communicator,  whose  paramount  duty, 
whose  inalienable  right  it  is  to  preserve  his  own  In- 
tegrity*  the  integral  character  of  his  own  moral 
Being.  Self-respect ;  the  reverence  which  he  owes 
to  the  presence  of  Humanity  in  the  person  of  his 
neighbtw;  the  reverential  upholding  of  the  &ith  of 
mair  in  man ;  gratitude  ibr  the  particular  act  of  con- 


*  The  best  and  moat  forcible  tense  of  a  word  is  often  that, 
which  is  contained  in  its  Etymology.  The  Author  of  the 
Poems  (TV  Swnmfgwt)  frequently  afllsed  to  Herbert's 
**  TVaip^**  gives  the  original  purport  of  the  word  Integrity, 
la  the  following  lines  (fourth  stanxa  of  the  eighth  Poem.) 

Next  to  Sincerity,  remember  still. 

Thou  must  resohre  upon  hdtgritjf, 

God  will  have  att  thou  haat,  thy  mind,  thy  will. 

Thy  thoughts,  thy  worda,  thy  works. 


And  again,  after  aonw 
tfw  Poem  oonchsdea  with— 


oo  Conatancy  and  Humility, 


He  that  desires  to  see 
The  &oa  of  God,  in  his  religion  must 
Biaoefa,  ouira,  coastsnt  and  hnnUa  bs. 


6deDoe ;  and  raligioiia  awe  tot  the  diviM 
in  the  gift  of  language ;  ore  dotioa  too  ioeni  wk 
important  to  be  aacrificed  to  the  ^iiaaaesaf  an  aft 
vidual  coooeniing  the  adTantogeo  to  bo  piamk  Ip 
the  breach  of  them.  9l  It  ia  fuitber  raqmraLiU 
the  supposed  error  shall  not  be  each  an  wiU  pnA 
or  materially  vitiate  the  imperfect  troth,  ia  €■■» 
nicating  which  we  had  unwillingly,  tboogh  niiiy» 
haps  unwiuingly.  oocasaoiferf  ii.  A  BaihariM»i» 
siructed  in  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  laieii 
Being  as  to  be  left  wholly  ignorant  of  hia  monl  * 
tributes,  would  have  acquired  Dooe  hot  amoeM 
notions  even  of  the  fimoer.  At  the  veiyb8rt.kf 
would  gain  only  a  theory  to  sotiofy  hio  cnriosily  eik: 
but  more  probably,  would  deduce  the  belief sfi 
Moloch  or  a  BaaL  (For  the  idea  of  an  imaaiMi 
invisible  Being  naturally  prodocea  terror  ia  lbs  wmi 
of  uninstrocted  and  unprotected  man,  and  wilhiaa 
there  will  be  associaied  whatever  had  ba«i  wm 
tomed  to  excite  it,  as  anger,  vengeanoe.  Ac;  «ii 
proved  by  the  Mythology  of  all  barlMuow  mlim^ 
This  must  be  the  cose  with  all  organiaed  tralli;  ii 
component  porta  derive  their  significanee  fiaa  ii 
idea  of  the  whole.  Bolingbroke  renoTed  LotibA» 
tioe,  and  Choice,  from  Power  and  Intclligaaea,ai 
pretended  to  have  left  imimpaired  the  ooevielimtf 
a  Deity.  He  might  as  coosiatently  have  pualyal 
the  optic  nerve,  and  then  excoaed  himanlf  by  iCh^ 
ing,  that  he  had,  however,  not  touched  the  tya. 

The  third  condition  of  a  ri|^t  thoi^ 
nolioo  ia,  that  the  error  occaakmed  be 
weighed  by  the  importance  of  the  tmth 
cated.  The  rustic  would  have  little  leMon  tei 
the  philoaopher.  who  should  give  him  troe 
tions  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  gfaoats, 
dreams,  dsc.  at  the  price  of  abandoning  his 
Providence  and  in  the  oontiniied  rrittfmftt  of  fell 
follow-creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of  Ihi 
old  aerpent  planted  by  the  Cadmoaoa  of  FmmI 
Literature,  under  Lewis  XV.  produced  a  plsainH 
crop  of  Philosophers  and  Trulh-trompetan  of  dai 
kind,  in  the  reign  of  hia  Sueceaaor.  They  lamki 
many  truths,  historical,  political,  phyaaolagical,  mi 
ecclesiastical,  and  diffused  their  noCioaa  so  vrido^t 
that  the  very  ladies  and  hair-dieasers  of  Buii  ba> 
came  fluent  EntifdoptrdiMli:  and  the  aole  prim 
which  their  scholars  paid  for  theee  treaaores  of  aav 
information,  was  to  believe  Chhatianity  an  oapoMH^ 
the  Scriptures  a  forgery,  the  worship  (if  not  Ihi 
belief)  of  God  a  superstition,  hell  a  fable,  hoavna 
dream,  our  lifo  without  Providence,  and  oar  doMik 
without  hope.  They  became  aa  goda  aa  aoon  as  d» 
fruit  of  this  Upas  tree  of  knowledge  and  lihoily  kii 
opened  their  eyes  to  perceive  that  they  were  la 
more  than  beasts— eomewhat  more  conning  psriafm 
end  abundantly  more  mischievous.  What  en  hi 
conceived  more  natural  than  the  iieiillj    llitiwtf 


Having  menf iooad  the  nanw  of  MericrC,  that 
man,  a  Genileman.  and  a  dercysaan,  let  ase  add.  thai 
qnaintnew  of  some  of  his  thooghta  not  of  hia  dialiaa, 
which  nothing  can  he  mora  para,  saaaly.  aad  oaalhslidi 
Minded  modem  readaia  to  the  ffTsat  faaetai  sMrkorhii 
soH,  which  an  Ibr  ths  BMSt  part  ssqoisiia  ia 


he 
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S7T. 


idbODwledged  beam  riwald  fint  act,  and  next  aafler 
hMBMlvaa  to  be  treated  aa  beasti.  Wejadgeby 
iOB|»nnQ.  To  exdude  the  great  it  to  magnify  the 
Ittls.  The  disbelief  of  eaaential  wiadom  and  good- 
Mii^  neoeaarily  preparea  the  iniaginatioQ  for  the 
■pramacy  of  cunning  with  malignity.  Folly  and 
lies  have  their  appropriate  religioat,  aa  well  aa  vir- 
■e  and  true  knowledge ;  and  in  aome  way  or  other 
will  dance  round  the  golden  calf,  and  wicked 
beat  their  timbiela  and  kettle^lruma 


ToMobeh, 

or 


Uoff,  bcMnewed  with  Mood 
■nd  pftrent't  tean. 


have  led  me  on,  and  in  my  illuatration 
1  iMd  almoat  loat  from  my  view  the  aubject  to  be 
One  condition  yet  remaina:   that  the 

foreaeen  ahall  not  be  of  a  kind  to  prevent  or 
the  after  acquirement  of  that  knowledge 
lihBch  will  remove  it.  Observe,  how  graciously 
Hatoie  inatmcta  her  human  children.  She  cannot 
^T»  OS  the  knowledge  derived  from  sight  without 
acraainning  us  at  first  to  mistake  imagea^of  reflection 
i»  anbatancea.  But  the  very  consequences  of  the 
load  inevitably  to  ils  detection ;  and  out  of 
aabea  of  the  error  rises  a  new  flower  of  know- 
_  We  not  only  see,  but  are  enabled  to  discover 
tq^  what  means  we  see.  So  too  we  are  under  the 
aaeeaaity,  in  given  circumstances,  of  mistaking  a 
aqnare  for  a  round  object :  but  ere  the  mistake  can 

any  practical  consequences,  it  is  not  only  re- 
but ita  removal  gives  us  the  symbol  of  a 

fiKt,  that  of  distance.    In  a  similar  train  of 
though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  eluci- 

the  preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our 
hvffyiog  enlighteners  and  revolutionary  amputators 
to  the  gendeneas  of  Nature,  in  the  oak  and  the 
haacht  the  dry  foliage  of  which  she  pushes  oflf  only 
if  the  propulsion  of  the  new  buds,  that  supply  its 
|iaee.  My  friends !  a  clothing  even  of  withered 
iiayea  is  better  than  bareness. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditions 
if  a  right  notion,  it  remains  to  determine  the  circimi- 
atBiMifii  which  tend  to  render  the  communication  of  it 
iapncticable,and  oblige  us  of  course,  to  abstain  from 
Ae  attempt— oblige  us  not  to  convey  fiilsehood  under 
Ae  pretext  of  myi»g  truth.  These  circumstances,  it 
ii  plun,  mi*t  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impe- 
Amenta  The  former,  including  the  obvious  grada- 
tiona  of  constitutional  inaensibility  and  derangement, 
proeiode  all. temptation  to  misconduct,  as  well  as  all 
probability  of  ill-consequences  from  accidental  over 
right,  on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  Far  other- 
Wiae  w  it  with  the  impediments  from  moral  causes. 
These  demand  all  the  attention  and  forecast  of  the 
fnnine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter,  the  manner, 
and  the  dme  of  their  communications,  public  and 
irivate:  and  theae  are  the  ordinary  materials  of  the 
Vain  and  the  foctious,  determine  them  in  the  choice 
of  their  audiences  and  of  their  arguments,  and  to 
aaeh  argument  give  powers  not  its  own.  They  are 
^M^ny^MJmhia  into  two  sources,  the  streams  from 
which,  however,  must  often  become  confluent,  viz. 
hindnnoea  fiom  ignorance  (I  here  use  the  word  in 


relation  to  the  habita  of  reasoning  aa  well  aa  to  tha 
pnvioos  knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  sufarject)  and  hindranoea  from  predominant 
pauioiu.* 

From  both  theae  the  law  of  oonacience  commands 
us  to  abstain,  because  such  being  the  ignorance  and 
such  the  passkms  of  the  supposed  auditors,  we  ought 
to  deduce  the  impracticability  of  conveying  not  only 
adequate  but  even  right  notions  of  our  own  convic- 
tiom:  much  less  does  it  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  causes  of  this  impracticability  in  order  to  procuro 
nominal  proaelytea,  each  of  whom  will  have  a  difier- 
ent,  and  all  a  false,  conception  of  those  notkms  that 
were  to  be  conveyed  for  their  truth's  sake  alone. 
Whatever  is  (or  but  for  wme  defeot  in  our  moral  cha- 
racter would  have  been)  foreseen  as  preventing  the 
conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  makea  the  attempt  an. 
act  of  self-contradiction:  and  whether  the  faulty 
cause  exist  in  our  ch<nce  of  unfit  words  or  our  choice 
of  unfit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and  so  is  the 
guilt  We  have  voluntarily  communicated  falsehood. 

Thus  (without  reference  to  ecnaequencts,  if  only 
one  short  digression  be  excepted)  from  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  self^xmsisteuce  or  moral  integrity,  we  have 
evolved  the  clue  of  right  reason,  which  we  are 
bound  to  follow  in  the  communication   of  truth. 
Now  then  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  reader,  whether  he  who  roost  faithfully 
odheres  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  conscience  will 
not  likewise  act  in  the  strictest  correspondence  to  the 
maxims  of  prudence  and  round  policy.    I  am  at  least 
unable  to  recollect  a  single  instance,  either  in  history 
or  in  my  personal  experience,  of  a  preponderance  of 
injurious  consequences  from  the  publication  of  any 
truth,  under  the  observance  of  the  moml  conditions 
above  stated:  much  less  can  I  even  imagine  any 
case,  in  which  truth,  as  truth;  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  asserter  of  the  indiflerency  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his 
position  by  confming  the  word  truth,  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, to  the  correspondence  of  given  words  to  given 
facts,  without  reference  to  the  total  impreasion  left  by 
such  words ;  what  is  this  more  than  to  assert,  that 
articulaUd  toundi  are  things  of  moral  indiflerency  T 
and  that  we  may  relate  a  fact  accurately  and  never- 
theless  deceive  grossly  and  wickedly  7    Blifil  related 
occuretely  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy  during  his  bene- 
factor's illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out 
of  danger.    Blifil  was  not  the  loss  a  liar  for  being  an 
accurate  matter^f-fact  liar.   TelUrutks  in  the  service 
of  falsehood  we  find  every  where,  of  various  namea 
and  various   occupations,  from  tlie   elderly-young 
women  that  discuss  the  love-affiiiis  of  their  firienda 
and  acquaintance  at  the  village  tea-tables,  to  the  ano* 
nymous  calumniaton  of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  and 
the  more  daring  malignants,  who  dole  out  discon- 
tent, innovation  and  panic,  in  political  journals :  and 
a  most  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  are !    But  who 
ever  doubted  it  7    Why  should  our  moral  feelings  ba 
shocked,  and  the  holieat  words  with  ail  their  vena- 
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nUe  aMociationi  be  piofiuied.  in  order  lo  bring  Ibrth 
a  Trainn  f  But  thus  it  it  for  the  inoit  put  with  the 
renders  of  startling  parsdoxes.  In  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  author  the  character  of  a 
bold  and  original  thinker,  tl}ey  are  false  even  to  ab- 
surdity ;  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  true  and 
harmless,  conveys  so  mere  a  Truism,  that  it  even  bor- 
ders on  Nonsense.    How  oAen  have  we  heard  **  Tiie 

Rights  or  Man^hurra  ! ^Tiir.  Sovereignty  of 

THE  People — uurra!"  roared  out  by  men  who.  if 
called  upon  in  another  place  and  before  another  au- 
dience, to  explain  themselves,  would  give  to  the 
wonis  a  meaning,  in  which  the  most  monarchical  of 
their  political  opponents  would  admit  them  to  be 
true,  but  which  would  contain  nothing  new,  or 
strange,  or  stimulant,  nothing  to  flatter  the  pride  or 
kindle  the  possions  of  the  populace. 


■lave  oTimiNuadssirss  wS 
8criptur«  itMir,  into  oecMiopi  and  oeitssBsaM  sT 
imsfinstioBs.  Thsn  is  ao  wind  but  bads  a  valesast 
but  fesdi  sod  tkm  s  wwbgstibls  moid. 

I  sin  well  mwsia,  Ikal  words  wUI  appsar  In  anay  i 
cscioiu  msdieiosB  wfasa  sdainsssfed  to  minds 
rosnifold  pnarions,  ss  whsn  they  am  motinrad  ly 
chsrm  orer  bodilj  sifanenls.  Bat  neithsr  doss  it 
on  the  othm  bsnd.  tfami  ss  Hm  diMnnss  of  Ifan 
Us,  iuTiabls  most  th0  resMdies  liknwin  be, 
Iwen  sotrspped  hf  him  opinions  are  to  be  Ubwsisd 
vtociof  truths:  thst  thus  hsvinff  imbibod  the 
the  ear,  thsf  msy  rseeivn  the  antidote  by  the  i 
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At  proCuum  vulf  us  tcctomm  quonodo  src4>ndein  est  1    Li- 
brine  nottrit  jutiramu*.  ut  comm  iiuiigni*  obmute«csDi? 


Si  liofuia,  ut  dicitur.  emortui*  utamur,  ehcu !  ingenium 
(looqus  nobis  emortuum  jacel :  sin  aUu-r,  MioervB  tecreta 
craatis  ludibriuni  divulffamut,  et  Dianam  noctrum  imporb 
kiQOs  iBCuli  Actaonibua  nudam  proferimu*.  Rsspoodeo : — 
ad  ioeommoditates  hujuMnodi  pvitaodas,  nee  Grace  nee 
Latins  icrtbere  opiu  est.  Sufllciet,  nue  sicca  luce  uaos 
fuiMe  et  ttriciiore  arrumentandi  mothodo.  BuiBdet,  inno- 
cenler.  uliliicr  scriiMiMe :  ev^ntut  e«l  apud  lectorrm.  Nuper 
eoaptuni  eat  a  nobia  Cicvruoianuin  islud  "de  officii,*'  opus 
quod  lemper  pvne  Chriitiano  dig nom  putabaoiui.  Mirun ! 
libellns  fiietum  fuerat  famoaiMimus.  Credisne?  Vis:  st 
quomodo  T  Malisna  quodam,  noseio  qoem,  plena  marline 
«C  super  tarfo,  aonotatum  ent  ct  exemplit,  calumniis  potius, 
iupertetatum !  Sic  el  qui  iotronuoi  uritur  inflammatioooa 
snimi  rel  CatoniaDis  (ne  dicam,  sacrosonctii)  paf  inis  acci- 
pit.    Omni  aura  moos,  omnibus  scriptis  mens,  icnita  vesci- 

tur. RUDOLFHI  LANGIl    Epi$t:    ad   JImieum 

qmemiam  Itatieum  in  gn€  IJngum  patrim  et  kodiemm 
usnm  itfeudU  et  enuUtie  eomwuiidat. 

Nee  me  fallit,  ut  in  corporibus  hominura  sic  in  animis  multi- 
pliei  passione  affrctis,  medicamenta  rcrborum  muitis  inefll- 
caeia  visum  iri.  Sed  nee  illud  quoque  me  praKerit,  ut  invi- 
sibiles  animorum  morbus,  sic  invisibilia  ease  remedia. 
Falsia  opioionibus  circumventi  verb  sentenliia  libersndi 
sunt,  ut  qui  sndiendo  cociderant  audioodu  consurganL 

PETR ARCHA : Pnfmt.  in  lib.  de  remed.  utriuaqwe 
fartwut. 

(TVanstatioN.)  But  how  are  we  to  ruard  acainst  the  herd 
of  promiscuous  Readers  1  Can  we  bid  our  hoakM  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  the  nnworihf  1  If  we  employ  what  are  called 
the  dead  hinsuaffea.  our  own  senius.  alas  !  becomes  flat  and 
dead :  and  if  we  embody  our  thoughts  in  the  words  native  to 
dtem  or  in  which  they  were  conceived,  we  divulge  the  secrets 
of  Minerva  to  the  ridicule  of  blockheads,  and  expoae  our 
Diana  to  the  Actanma  of  a  aensual  age.  1  reply :  that  in  order 
to  avoid  inconveniencea  of  Ihia  kind,  we  need  write  neither  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin.  It  will  be  enough,  if  we  abatain  from 
appealing  to  the  bad  paaaions  and  low  appetites,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  a  strictly  consequent  method  of  reasoning. 

To  have  written  innocently,  and  for  wise  purposes,  is  all 
diat  can  be  required  of  us :  the  event  lies  with  the  Reader. 
I  purchased  lately  Cicero's  work,  de  ofRciia.  which  1  bad 
always  considered  as  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian.  To  my 
surprise  it  had  become  a  most  flagrant  libel.  Nay !  but  how  1 
^4ome  one.  1  know  not  who,  out  of  the  fruitfulness  of  his 
own  malignity  had  filled  all  the  mamins  and  other  blank 
spaces  with  sonotstions— a  tms  tmpcrfmtaJUom  of  ezampUe^ 
that  is,  of  fUas  sod  aUndsrous  talss!    In  like  manner,  the 


That  our  elder  writers,  to  Jeremy  Taylor 
sive,  qutded  lo  excess,  it  would  be  the  Teiy  bfinJwB 
of  partiality  to  deny.  More  than  one  might  be  ■» 
tioned,  whose  worits  might  be  cbaracteriaed  ia  ii 
words  of  Milton,  ue*n.  paroxysm  of  citations,  psnpsnl 
metaphon,  and  aphoriaming  pedantry.**  On  theote 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  now  avoid  q 
with  an  anxiety  that  oflends  in  the  ooorrary 
Yet  it  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  ofik<» 
tations  for  more  than  their  appropruteness  iiftidh 
have  made  Johnson's  Dictionary  popular  even  si  ■ 
reading  book — and  the  motto*  with  the  transhMi 
of  them  are  known  to  odd  considerably  to  the  nki 
of  the  Spectator.  With  this  ccmvictioo  I  have  Ubi 
more  than  common  pains  in  the  seleciioa  of  the  M^ 
tos  for  the  Friend :  and  of  tvro  mottoa  eqoaJJy  B|f» 
priate  prefer  always  that  from  the  book  which  is  iMl 
likely  to  have  come  into  my  Reader's  banda  For  I 
often  please  myself  with  the  fancy,  now  that  I  aif 
have  saved  from  oblivion  the  only  striking  pangtii 
a  whole  volume,  and  now  that  I  may  have  aKndsi 
notice  to  a  writer  undeservedly  foffpotteo.  If  Ail 
should  be  attributed  to  a  silly  ambition  in  the  diiplif 
of  various  reading,  I  can  do  no  more  than  deiiy  flif 
consciousness  of  having  been  ao  actoatad :  ind  fir 
the  rest,  I  must  console  myself  by  the  reflediao,  tfalt 
if  it  be  one  of  the  most  foolish,  it  is  at  the 
one  of  the  most  harmless,  of  himuui  vanities. 

Hie  passagea  prefixed  lead  at  once  to  the  qi 
which  will  probably  have  more  than  once  oteantA 
to  the  reflecting  reader  of  the  preceding  Essay.  Hsv 
will  these  rules  apply  to  the  most  important  tpoit^ 
communication  7  to  Uiat,  in  which  one  man  m^  tf* 
ter  his  thoughts  to  myriads  of  men  at  the  same  tiafc 
and  to  myriads  of  myriads  at  varioua  tinei  mA 
through  successions  of  genemtions  t  How  do  they  i^ 
ply  to  authors,  whose  forekiwwledge  aasursdlydM 
not  inform  them  who,  or  how  many,  or  of  wint  di> 
Rcription  their  Readers  will  be  f  How  do  these  niki 
apply  to  books,  which  once  published,  are  ■  hkdf 
to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  incompetent  ^aa  of  the  s"^ 
cious,  and  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  they  are  aoC 
many  times  looked  at  through  the  thick  misis  of  ij*^ 
ranee,  or  amid  the  glare  of  prejudice  and  pasooal— 
We  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  Uiis  ia  not  rnxwh 
sally  true.  The  readen  are  not  seldom  picked  sid 
chosen.  Relations  of  certain  pretended  miraclss  p0^ 
formed  a  few  yean  ago,  at  Holywell,  in 
of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  oo  female 
and  these  relations  moralized  by  the  old  Roman  Grtb- 
olic  argtmients  without  the  old  pioieatant  amm^ 
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Bv»  to  my  knowledge  been  aold  by  trmveliing  ped- 
im  in  villegee  and  fiuni-houeee,  not  only  in  a  ibrm 
rlncb  placed  them  witbin  tbe  reach  of  the  narroweat 
mmBm,  but  aold  at  a  price  leaf  than  their  prime  coat, 
•d  doubcleaa  thrown  in  occaaionally  an  the  make' 
migkt  in  a  bargain  of  pina  and  stay-tape.  Shall  I  be 
ild»  that  the  pttbltshen  and  reverend  authorizers  of 
baa  base  and  vulgar  deloaionB  had  exerted  no  dknict 
•  to  tbe  purchaaen  and  readen  ?  But  waiving  thia, 
r  iKther  having  first  pointed  it  out,  aa  an  important 
soepdoQ.  we  further  reply :  that  if  the  Author  have 
learly  and  rightly  established  in  his  own  mind  the 
laaa  of  readeri,  to  which  he  means  to  address  his 
totninunications ;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
ha  particnlars  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  work, 
m  oonaeientiously  observes  all  the  conditions  which 
and  conscience  have  been  shown  to  dictate, 
10  those  for  whom  the  work  was  designed ; 
'm  will,  in  most  instances,  have  eflected  his  design 
■id  realiaed  the  desired  circumscription.  The  pos- 
work  of  Spinoxa  (Elluca  ordine  geometrico 
r)  may,  indeed,  accidentally  fitll  into  the 
htnda  <yf  an  incompetent  reader.  Rut,  (not  to  men- 
tfaat  it  ia  written  in  a  dead  language)  it  will  be 
Ay  barmleas,  because  it  must  needs  be  utterly 
(Uigible.  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  whole 
book,  De  Deo,  might  be  read  in  literal  English 
to  any  congregation  in  the  kingdom,  and 
OD  mdividual,  who  had  not  been  habituated  to 
■tricteat  and  most  laborious  processes  of  reason- 
would  even  suspect  its  orthodoxy  or  piety,  bow- 
heavily  the  few  who  listened  would  complain 
if  in  obaeori^  and  want  of  interest 

Thia,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme  case.   But 
il  ia  HOC  so  for  the  present  purpoae.  We  are  speaking 
if  the  probability  of  injurious  conaequencea  from 
te  eonmunication  of  ^Truth.    This  I  have  denied, 
if  dia  right  means  have  been  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
cooditiona  adhered  to.  for  its  actual  communica- 
Now  the  truths  conveyed  in  a  book  are  either 
mdent  of  themaelvea,  or  such  as  require  a  train  of 
of  proof:  and   the  latter  will  be  either 
aa  are  authorized  and  generally  received ;  or 
aa  are  in  oppoaition  to  received  and  authorized 
;  or  lastly,  truths  presented  for  the  appro- 
friate  leat  of  examination,  and  still  under  trial  {adhuc 
mA  hU.)    Of  this  latter  ckua  I  affirm,  that  in  neither 
if  the  three  aorta  can  an  instance  be  brought  of  a 
inponderanoe  of  ill-consequences,  or  even  of  an 
ifDiibrium  of  advantage  and  injury,  from  a  work  in 
which  the  understanding  alone  has  been  appealed 
IQ^  by  leaolta  foirly  deduced  from  just  premises,  in 
lanoa  strictly  appropriate.    Alas !  legitimate  reoson- 
mg  m  impossiUe  without  severe  thinking,  and  think- 
ing if  Doither  an  easy  or  amusing  employment   The 
nadar,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the 
aunmit  and  abaolole  principle  of  any  one  important 
iatiiact,  haa  chosen  a  Chamois-hunter  for  his  guide. 
Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take  ua  the  shortest  way, 
Will  aave  ua  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wan- 
daring  and  warn  ua  of  many  a  mock  road  that  hod 
ftmarly  led  himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and 

r  at  beat  in  on  idle  circle  to  the  spot 
li 


from  whence  he  started.  But  he  cannot  eany  oi 
on  his  shoulders :  we  must  strain  our  own  sinewn^ 
aa  he  has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the 
smooth  rock  for  ourselves,  by  the  bkwd  of  toil  from 
our  own  feet  Examine  the  journals  of  our  humane 
and  zealous  misskmaries  in  Hindoatan.  How  often 
and  how  feelingly  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  natives :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their 
whole  power  of  attention,  and  with  what  pain  and  di»> 
tressfui  effort  it  is  exerted,  while  it  lasta.  Yet  it  is 
among  this  class,  that  the  hideous  practices  of  seli^tor- 
ture  chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  prevail.  O  if 
folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  often  so 
very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might  not 
these  misemble  men  be  converted  to  Christianity  f 
But  alas!  to  swing  by  hooks  passed  throagh  die 
beck,  or  to  walk  on  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointed 
upward  on  the  soles,  nil  this  is  ro  much  leas  difficult, 
demands  ro  very  inferior  an  exertion  of  the  will 
than  to  think,  and  by  thought  to  gain  Knowledge 
and  Tranquillity ! 

It  is  not  true,  that  ignorant  perrons  have  no  notion 
of  the  advantage*  of  7>uth  and  Kiwwledge.  They 
confess,  they  see  those  advanfiogea  in  the  conduct, 
the  immunities,  ond  the  superior  powers  of  the  pos- 
sessors. Were  these  attainable  by  Pilgrimagea  the 
most  toilrome,  or  Penances  the  most  painftil,  we 
should  assuredly  have  as  many  Pilgrims  and  as  many 
Self-tormentors  in  the  service  of  true  Religion  and 
Virtue,  as  now  exist  under  the  tjrranny  of  Papal  or 
Brahman  superstition.  This  inefficacy  of  legitimate 
Reason,  from  the  want  of  fit  objects,  Jhis  its  relative 
weakness  and  how  narrow  at  all  timea  ita  immediata 
sphere  of  action  must  be,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  iia- 
postors  of  all  professions.  What,  1  pray,  ia  their  for- 
tress, tbe  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and  their 
fouiklation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  ore  bailt  f 
The  desire  of  arriving  at  the  end  without  the  effwt 
of  thought  and  will,  which  are  the  appmnted  meana. 
Let  us  look  backwards  three  or  four  centoriea. 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ware 
governed  by  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  for  vigor 
of  body,  including  the  absence  of  painftil  feelings  t 
for  wealth,  or  the  power  of  procuring  the  intetnal 
conditions  of  bodily  enjoyment:  these  during  life— • 
atMl  security  from  pain  and  continuance  of  happineaa 
after  death.  Then,  as  now,  men  were  deairoiia  to 
attain  them  by  some  easier  meana  than  tboaa  of 
Temperance,  Industry,  and  strict  Justice.  Tliey 
gladly  therefore  applied  to  the  Priest  who  could 
ensure  them  happiness  hereafter  without  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  here ;  to  the  Lawyer,  who 
could  make  money  a  aubstitute  for  a  right  cause ;  to 
the  Physician,  wboae  medicines  promised  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  tail  of  their  sensual  indolgencea, 
and  let  them  fondle  and  play  with  vice,  as  with  a 
charmed  serpent;  to  the  Alchemist,  whose  gold- 
tincture  would  enrich  them  without  toil  or  economy; 
and  to  the  Astrologer,  from  whom  they  could  poi^ 
chase  foresight  without  knowledge  or  reflection. 
The  established  professions  were,  without  exoeptkHi, 
no  other  than  licensed  modes  of  witohcrait    Tha 
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Wiardi,  who  would  now  find  their  doe  rewaid  in 
Bridewell,  tnd  their  appropriate  honon  in  the  pillory, 
■Ble  then  oo  epieoopal  thronea,  candidates  for  Sain^ 
ahip,  and  already  canonized  in  the  belief  of  their  de- 
luded cootemporariM;  while  the  one  or  two  real 
teacheia  and  DiacoTeren  of  Truth  were  expoaed  to 
the  haiard  of  fire  and  Agot,  a  dungeon  the  beat 
ahrine  that  waa  vouchnfed  to  a  Roger  Bacon  and  a 
Galileo! 


ESSAY   VIII. 


Pray,  wby  k  it.  that  paople  M7  that  men  an  not  rach  fooh 
DOW-a-d«jn  m  dter  were  in  Uie  day*  of  yore  t  I  would  flun 
kaow,  whether  you  would  have  ns  understand  by  Ihia  mum 
nyinf .  aa  indeed  you  logically  may,  that  fonneriy  men 
were  fbola,  and  in  thia  raneration  are  crown  witel  How 
many  and  what  dbpoaitlooa  made  them  fbob?  How 
■any  and  what  dhpaaitioai  were  wantinir  to  make  *em 
wini  Why  were  thoae  fooUl  How  abould  these  be 
wise  1  Pray,  how  came  you  to  know  ihat  men  were  for- 
merly foob  1  How  did  you  find,  ihat  they  are  now  wwe  1 
Who  made  them  fuoli  T  Who  in  HeaTrti'a  name  made  up 
wiae  1  Who  d'ye  think  are  ronet.  thoM>tha!  loved  mankind 
fiwliih,  or  those  that  love  it  wiseT  How  lone  has  it  been 
wiae  1  How  lonv  otherwise  1  Whence  proceeded  the  fore- 
ffoiat  fiilly  1  Whence  the  fonowinir  wisdom  1  Why  did 
the  eld  falhr  aad  now  and  no  hter  1  Why  did  the  modem 
wisdom  heiiin  now  and  no  sooner  T  Whnt  were  we  the 
worse  for  the  former  folly  1  What  the  belter  for  the  sue- 
eeadioc  wisdom  t  How  shouM  the  ancient  folly  have  come 
to  oolhinff  t  How  sbouM  this  same  new  wi^lum  be  started 
op  and  eataUished  t  Now  answer  me.  an*t  please  yon  ! 
PR.  RABELAIS'  Pnface  UkUSU  Btok. 


Mo!«vrKRS  and  Nfadmen  canonized,  and  Galileo 
blind  in  a  dungeon !  It  is  not  bo  in  our  times.  Hea> 
ven  be  praised,  that  in  thia  respect,  at  least,  we  are. 
if  not  better,  yet  better  cf  than  our  ibrefttheia.  But 
to  what,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence)  do  we  owe 
the  improvement  f  To  any  radical  change  in  the 
moral  afleotions  of  mankind  in  general  f  Perhaps  the 
gaaat  majority  of  men  are  now  fully  oonaciotis  that 
they  are  bom  with  the  god-like  fiiculty  of  Reaaoo, 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  life  to  develope  and 
apply  itf  The  Jacob'a  ladder  of  Truth,  let  down 
fiom  heaven,  with  all  its  numerous  rounds,  is  now 
the  eommon  highway,  on  which  we  are  content  to 
toil  upward  to  the  object  of  our  desires  f  We  are 
ailhamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the  means  ? 
In  Older  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
I  must  have  forgotten  the  Animal  Magnetists ;  the 
proaelytes  of  Brothers,  and  of  Joanna  Souihcot;  and 
some  hundred  thotisand  fenotics  leas  original  in  their 
creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in  their  ex- 
pectations! I  must  forget  the  infamous  Empirics, 
whose  advertiaements  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our 
Newspapers,  and  almost  paper  the  walls  of  our  cities ; 
and  the  vending  of  whose  poisons  and  poiaonoua 
drams  (with  shame  and  anguish  be  it  spoken)  support 
a  shop  in  every  market-town?  I  must  forget  that 
other  opprobrium  of  the  nation,  that  AfofAer-oice,  the 
Lottery!  I  must  forget  that  a  numerous  class  plead 
Prudence  for  keeping  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and 
incapable  of  intellectual  ei^oymenls,  and  the  JReoe- 


atw  for  uphoidiog  each  femplatiooa  li 
rant  will  not  withstand — yea !  that  even 
oflioen of  state  bold  foith  the  Reaemif  aaa 
plea  for  nphoMim,  at  eveiy  liftiadi  door  thiumhi 
the  kingdom,  tempcationa  to  the  moai  ^mmam 
vicea,  which  fill  the  huid  with  moamuig.  and  fi  it 
laboring  classes  for  sedition  and  rel  _ 
Above  all  I  most  forgec  the  fint  yean  oftht  Fi 
Re\'olution,  and  the  milliona  throu^ioat  Eouifciki 
confidently  expected  the  beat  and  choiceBt 
Knowledge  and  Virtue,  namely.  Liberty  and 
sal  Peace,  from  the  votea  of  a  tanniltnoos 
— that  is,  from  the  mechanicml  agitatioa  of  ths  di  ii 
a  large  room  at  Paris — and  thia  too  in  the  most  |^ 
unthinking,  sensual  and  profligate  of  the  riiaf 
nations,  a  nation,  the  very  phraaea  of  whose  kaf^p 
are  so  composed,  that  they  can  acarcely  spstk  w/^ 
out  lying !— No!  Let  us  not  deceive ounelfea  Ui 
the  man  who  used  to  pull  oflT  his  hat  with  girai  d» 
monstretion  of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  kiadC 
we  are  fond  of  styling  our  own  the  enligkemi  ^* 
though  as  Joitin,  I  think,  haa  wittily  renaiksiii 
golden  age  would  be  more  appropriate.  But  ia^^ 
of  our  great  scientific  discoveries,  for  whiek  pull 
be  given  to  whom  the  praise  ia  due,  and  in  i|flirf 
that  general  indiflerence  to  all  the  truths  and  al  it 
principles  of  truth,  that  belong  to  our  poMirt 
being,  and  therefore  do  not  lie  within  the  s|ihaiif 
our  senses,  (that  nroe  indiflerence  which  Bakes  •!» 
ration  w  eai^  a  virtue  with  ih,  and  oooiiiiatM  ■» 
tenths  of  our  pretended  illuminatioD)  it  aiiU  raaiia 
the  character  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  aeek  ftr  Ai 
attainment  of  their  necessary  enda  by  any  ■«■ 
rather  than  the  appointed  onet ;  and  for  tto  cbm 
only,  that  the  latter  imply  the  eiertion  of  the  Rswi 
and  the  Will.  But  of  all  things  thia  dcMi^*» 
longest  apprentioeahip,  even  ian 
Infoncy;  which  is  generally  neglected, 
excellence,  that  may  and  shoaM  belong  to  all 
expected  to  come  to  every  man  of  its  own  areoid. 

To  whom  then  do  we  owe  our  ameUonled 
tkm  f  To  the  successive  Few  in  every  age  (iM> 
indeed  in  one  generation  than  in  another,  bat  nl» 
tively  to  the  mass  of  mankind  alwaya  few)  like  % 
the  intensity  and  permanence  of  their  acflioa  hue 
compensated  for  the  limited  sphere,  within  whitk  il 
is  at  any  <HM  time  intelligible ;  and  whooegood 
posterity  reverence  in  their  reaolt.  though  te 
in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable 
the  style  of  our  additiona,  too  genermlty  lunMh  aad 
proof,  how  little  we  imderatand  the  principUa  I 
appeal  to  the  Histories  of  the  Jewiah.  the  GredH^ 
and  the  Roman  Repnblica,  to  the  Reeoids  of  Al 
Christian  Church,  to  the  Hiatory  of  Europe  Iraalhi 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  What  do  ilMy 
but  accoimts  of  noUe  structuree  raiaed  by  the 
of  the  few,  and  gradually  undermined  by  the  igsa 
ranee  and  profligacy  of  the  many?  If  tbereftic  At 
deficiency  of  good,  which  ever3rwheffe  aurraoBdi  A 
originate  in  the  general  unfitness  and  avemom  <f 
men  to  the  process  of  thought,  that  is,  to  coniiDBMi 
reasoning,  it  must  surely  be  abaard  to  apprehod  ■ 
preponderance  of  evil  fran  vrorka  whkh 


THE  FRIEND. 


asi 


i  all  eic«iil  w  ftr  M  Ifaay  oall  tiie  wMoning  fteul- 
m  into  loll  oo>«iMiiao  with  Ihein. 
fltiU,  bowvYcr,  ttmn  aro  trotlw  »  wlf-evideiit  or  » 
rlf  aod  palpably  deduced  from  tfaaee  that 
or  ara  acknowledged  fat  luch,  that  they  are  at 
intelligible  to  all  men,  who  poHe«  the  oommon 
■iiaiitiiafe  of  the  neial  state ;  although  by  lophiitTy, 
k^  avil  habita,  by  the  neglect,  fiUie  penuaHonst  and 
of  an  anii-chrittian  priesthood  joined  in 
eooqaraey  with  the  violence  of  tyrannical  gover- 
the  ondentandingaof  men  may  bcibome  aidark* 
and  their  oomciencee  eo  lethargic,  that  there 
i  necwity  for  the  republication  of  these 
this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm,  and 
warning.  Such  were  the  doctrines  pro* 
fay  the  firtt  Christians  of  the  Pagan  world ; 
the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wickliff.  Huh, 
rr,  Calvin,  Zoinglius,  Fatimer,  &c.  across  the 
darkness;  and  such  in  our  own  times  the  agi- 
tmtfaa,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  his 
oonlederates,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  con- 
tha  legalized  banditti  of  men^etealen,  the  nu- 
and  powerful  perpetrators  and  advocates  of 
murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt  than  either) 
.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to 
oonadered  as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  ei- 
all  accidental  consequences :  for  as  sure  as 
Qod  is  holy,  and  man  immortal,  there  can  be  no  evil  so 
ae  tie  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them.  It  is  the 
Badness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the  re* 
of  a  poisonous  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
or  nntritions  viands  which  would  be  lost  with 
The  dish  contains  destruction  to  that,  for  which 
we  ought  to  wish  the  palate  to  be  gratified,  or 
itm  body  to  be  nourished. 

The  ao&a  condition,  therefore,  imposed  on  us  by 

tta  law  of  conscience  in  these  cases  is,  that  we  em- 

pbgr  DO  unworthy  and  heterogeneous  means  to  realise 

tta  necesiary  end,  that  we  entrust  the  event  wholly 

t9  tha  foU  and  adequate  promulgation  of  the  truth, 

and  to  those  generous  auctions  which  the  constitu- 

tfam  of  our  moral  nature  has  linked  to  the  full  per- 

aapliao  of  it  Yet  evil  may.  nay  it  will  be  occasionod. 

Weak  men  may  take  oflenoe,  and  wicked  men  avail 

tfwnaelves  of  it ;  though  we  must  not  attribute  to  the 

pHonilgation.  or  to  die  truth  promulgated,  all  the  evil, 

if  which  wicked  men  (predetermined,  like  the  wolf 

in  tha  foble,  to  create  some  occasion)  may  choose  to 

k  the  pretext   But  that  there  ever  was  or  ever 

be  a  preponderance  of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  His- 

to  instance  or  the  phikisopher  to  prove.  **  Let* 

k  fly  away,  all  that  chaff  of  light  faith  that  can  fly 

off  at  any  breath  of  temptstion ;  the  cleaner  will  the 

tnia  grain  be  stored  op  in  the  granary  of  the  Lord,** 

we  are  entitled  to  say  with  Tertullian :  and  to  ex* 

with  heroic  Luther,  **Scandalt  and  ofienee! 


*  Avoleot  qaanUini  roleot  palea  levis  fidei  quoenoqiM 

bOUUkMNun!  eo  porior  msiM   frooienti  in  horres 

rapoMtor.  TERTULLIAN. 

t  Asrcsmisi  hlo,  AerterniM  hmr !    Noth  brieht  Emu,  und 

hat  ksia  Aorgenikiu     leh  loU  dsr   ■ebwsehsa  Gawlwen 

■shoasa  so  tan  m  ohns  GMkkr  mMoer  Saaicn  sesehelo  tat. 

Wo  aiebt,  so  ■oil  ieh  wmmr  SmIso  rttbso,  •■  srgen  slob 

die  ganss  odsr  btlbs  Welt 


Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  oflence.  Need  breaks 
through  stone  walls,  and  recks  not  of  seandal.  It  is 
my  duty  to  spare  weak  consciences  as  for  ss  it  may 
be  done  without  heard  of  my  sooL  Where  not» 
I  must  take  counsel  for  my  soul,  though  half  or  the 
whole  world  should  be  scandalised  thereby." 

Luther  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,  as 
beseemed  a  Luther  to  feel  and  utter  and  act    The 
truths,  which  had  been  outraged,  he  re-proclaimed  in 
the  spirit  of  outraged  truth,  at  the  behest  of  his  con- 
science and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  truth.    He 
did  his  duty,  come  good,  opnw  evil:  and  made  ix> 
question,  on  which  side  the  preponderance  would  be. 
In  the  one  scale  there  was  gokli  and  the  impress 
thereon  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Univei^ 
sal  Sovereign.    In  all  the  wide  and  eve^wideIung 
commerce  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  tha  worid, 
it  is  treason  to  refuse  it    Gun  this  have  a  counter- 
weight ?  The  other  scale  indeed  might  have  seemed 
full  up  to  the  very  balance-yard ;  but  of  what  worth 
and  substance  were  its  contents  f   Were  they  actable 
of  being  counted  or  weighed  against  the  formwf 
The  conscience  indeed  is  already  violated  when  to 
moral  good  or  evil  we  oppose  thinp  possessing  ik> 
morel  interest    Even  if  the  conscience  dared  waive 
this  her  preventive  veto,  yet  before  we  could  con- 
sider the  twofold  results  in  the  relatioiiB  of  loss  and 
gain,  it  must  be  known  whether  their  kind  is  the 
some  or  equivalent    They  must  first  be  valued,  and 
then  they  may  be  weighed  or  counted,  if  they  are 
worth  it  But  in  the  particular  case  at  present  before 
us,  the  loai  is  contingent  and  alien;  the  gain  essen- 
tial and  the  tree's  own  natural  produce.    Hie  gam  is 
permanent  and  spreods  through  all  times  and  places ; 
the  loss  but  temporary,  and,  owing  its  very  being  to 
vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes  at  the  approach  of  know- 
ledge and  moral  improvement    The  gain  reaehes  all 
good  men,  belongs  to  all  that  love  light  and  desire  an 
increase  of  light:  to  all  men  of  all  timea,  who  thank 
Heaven  for  the  gracious  dawn,  and  expect  the  ixmn- 
day ;  who  welcome  the  first  gleams  of  spring,  and 
sow  their  fields  in  confident  faith  of  the  ripening  sum- 
mer and  the  rewarding  harvest-tide !    But  the  loss  is 
confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  the  prqudiced — 
say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.    The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  con- 
demned even  by  the  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding 
ages :  for  endless  are  the  modes  of  folly,  and  the  fool 
joins  with  the  wise  in  passing  sentence  on  all  modes 
but  his  own.    Who  cried  out  with  greater  horror 
against  the  murderen  of  the  Prophets,  than  those 
who  likewise  cried  out  crucify  him!  crucify  him! 
The  truth-haten  of  every  future  generatkxi  will  call 
the  truth  haters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true 
names :  for  even  these  die  stream  of  time  carries  on- 
ward.   In  fine,  Truth  considered  in  itself  and  in  the 
effects  natural  to  it  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  watersource,  warm  from  the  genial  earth, 
snd  breathing  up  into  the  snow-drift  that  is  piled  over 
and  around  its  outlet    It  turns  the  obstacle  in  its 
own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes  its  way  fai- 
cresses  its  stream.    And  shouM  it  be  arrested  in  its 
course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  soflers  delay,  not  has, 
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•od  waiti  only  i>r  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken 
and  again  roU  on  waida. 


Inmpliei 

Sal  Vwolo  Mvofo 

Faiti  earri  •  eanuti, 

D'  alto  Mupor  mmi  nnti 

Mirando  %l  fonU  ombwuo 

n  Po  eoo  poehi  anori, 

PMda  ttdeodo  ftt  ooori 

Dell'  vna  aa«iwta  •  tfnttM, 

ClM'IAildaeheMT«iiM 

Boverehki  fai  mm  camniiDO, 

Che  unpio  ml  nar**  afAetU 

ClMri9oa».«nnMMa, 

CiMfliadaeonMa!*      CHIABRERA. 

LiUr§l  TrmuUtittu-^Thit  rimple  ■hephetJi  grown  bMt 
and  boary-lMaflad  oo  dm  aiowy  Veaolo.  an  mate  with  daap 
■aUMiMhaMot,  gasing  in  the  ovanhadowad  fooataia  oo  the  Po 
with  hb  aeaaly  waten;  then  hearing  of  the  hooofa  of  hii 
caotoad  and  aarrow  wn,  how  he  leeeivai  aa  a  aoTaraign  the 
A4dm  and  the  TWme  hi  hk  coona,  how  ample  he  haneoi  oo 
to  the  aea.  how  he  fbanu,  |iow  mighty  hii  Toioe.  and  that  to 
kim  the  erowa  ii  amignad.*' 


ESSAY  IX. 


Oiaat  man  have  Hvad  amoog  na,  Heade  that  pkan*d 
And  Ttongnea  that  otler'd  Wiedoot— better  none. 

•       ••••*•** 
Even  «•  doth  HeoTen  protect  w ! 

WORDSWORTH. 


In  the  preoeding  Number  I  have  explained  the 
good,  that  ia,  the  natoial  conaequencei  of  the  promul- 
gation to  all  of  trutha  which  all  are  boimd  to  know 
and  to  make  known.  The  evila  oooaaumed  by  it.  with 
lew  and  rare  exceptiona,  have  their  origin  in  the  at- 
templi  to  eupprew  or  pervert  it ;  in  the  fury  and  vio- 
lence of  impoeture  attacked  or  undermined  in  her 
itfong  holda,  or  in  the  extravagance!  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  rouaed  from  their  lethargy,  and  angry  at  the 
medicinal  diiturbance — awakening  not  yet  broad 
awake,  and  thus  blending  the  mouaten  of  uneasy 
dreams  with  the  real  objects,  on  which  the  drowsy 
e3re  had  alternately  half-opened  and  cloned,  again 
halfopened  and  again  ck»ed.  This  re-actUM  of  de- 
ceit and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tumult 
incident,  I  would  ccMnpare  to  a  fire  which  burrts  forth 
fiom  some  stifled  and  fermenting  mass  on  the  first  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.  It  roars  and  blaxes,  and  con- 
verts the  already  spoilt  or  damaged  stuff  with  all  the 
straw  and  straw-like  near  it,  firrt  into  flame  and  the 
next  moment  into  ashes.  The  fire  dies  away,  the 
ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
in  worthlessness  ends  in  nothingness.  Such  are  the 
evil,  that  is,  the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  pn>- 
mnlgatiao. 

It  argues  a  narrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  the 
general  and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtu- 


*  I  give  literal  traaelatioM  of  my  poatie  aa  wall  aa  proae 
qootatioaa :  beeanae  the  propriety  of  Uieir  iatrodootion  often 
depende  on  the  eiaet  aanae  and  order  of  the  worda:  which  it 
ahrays  to  lalain  in  a  awtrieal  version. 


in  the  brief  aoekfaois,  whieh 
nied  its  first  movemeoia — to  set  Ughlly  by  tf»  m» 
dpation  of  the  htunan  reaaon  fiom  a  legioo  of  dii^ 
in  oar  cooiplaints  and  hmwmftationa  over  the  taaifi 
held  of  swine !  Tlie  Cfanmeis.  Tlampil— ,  wiM 
neys:  thecoiinaelkNtofoiirE]iaBbetli.BdAaiiHi 
of  oar  other  great  Deliverer,  the  third  WiHiHir-iiit 
in  vain,  that  lAese  have  been  oar  cuyutiyMf  An 
we  not  the  heirs  of  their  good  deeds?    Airfvtew 
noble  deeds  but  mble  troths  mii»d  T    Ai 
anis,  as  Englishmen,  es  the  inheriters  of  sa 
estate  of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  straqgly  teii 
so  richly  planted,  by  the  sinewy  arms  wA  dMsda 
hearts  erf*  oar  forefathen,  we  of  all  otban  ha«t  fd 
cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  jrca,  to  IbUow  in  piUvd 
fire  through  the  darkness  and  dM  desert,  evanihn^ 
its  light  should  but  suflfee  to  make  us  oartaia  of  fti 
own  presence.    If  there  be  elsewhere  men  jnha 
of  the  light,  who  prophesy  an  excess  of  evil  OMTgal 
fiom  its  manifestetion,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  Aa 
on  what  experience  they  ground  their  bodiogi?  (hi 
own  country  bears  no  traces,  oor  own  hiMoqr  «§• 
tains  no  records,  to  jostily  them.    Fron  the  fnk 
ens  of  natKMial  illuminatian,  we  date  the  oaBBn» 
ment  of  our  main  national  advantagea.   Tim  ta^ 
of  delusions,  which  stifled  and  distorted  the 
tree,  have  been  torn  away ;  the  parsnin 
fed  on  its  very  roots,  have  been  plucked  opwiAi 
salutary  violence.    To  as  there  remain  only  qai 
duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  imiiun— I 
the  cautious  unhaaudous  labora  of  the  iili— iw 
though  contented  gardener— 4o  prone,  ID  eagiai,ai 
one  by  one  to  remove  fiom  its  leaves  and  frisk  rtsii 
the  slug  and  the  raterpillar.    Bat  &r  be  it  fiea an 
imdervalue  with  light  and  senseless  detrsdiaBAi 
conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessors,  erfNB 
to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence,  to  which  *i 
blessings  it  won  for  us  leave  on  now  neither  mpH' 
tion  or  pretext.  That  the  very  terms,  with  whiekii 
bigot  or  the  hireling  would  blacken  the  first  poUak* 
ers  of  political  and  religiooa  Troth,  are,  and  dsMHt 
to  be.  hateful  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  eOects  of  ifepib> 
lication.  We  antedate  the  feelings,  in  order  to  eMr 
nate  the  authors  of  our  tranquillity,  opoleooe.  sad» 
curity.    But  let  us  be  aware.    Effects  will  no^  ifr 
deed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  caosas;  Itf 
neither  can  they  kmg  continue  without  theok    If  If 
the  rtcepticm  of  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  Truth,  we  h- 
came  what  we  are :  only  by  the  reienfuMi  of  it  ia  Ihi 
same  ^rit,  can  we  mnotn  what  we  are.    Hie  H^ 
row  seas  that  form  our  boundaries,  what  were  thtf  fei 
times  of  old  ?    The  convenient  highway  for  Daikk 
and  Norman  pirates.   What  are  they  nowT  Sdll  W 
''a  Span  of  Water.*'— Yet  they  roll  at  the  batesfthi 
inisled  Ararat,  on  which  the  Ark  of  the  Dope  of  £»• 
rope  and  of  Civiliation  rested ! 

£vca  M  doth  God  protect  na.  If  ara  be 
Virtuoua  and  Wiae.    Wind*  hlow  and  WaHia  ia& 
Strength  to  the  Brare,  and  Power  and  DekF: 
Yet  ia  theoMelvet  are  nothing !    One  Daoaa 
Spake  Lawi  to  Oaai,  and  anid  that  hv  the  Seal 
(kilf  the  Natiooa  ahall  be  gnat  and  fine! 

WOtDBWOm. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ESSAY  X. 


■Jtayoot  but  that  H  ii  oTpMlait  eoaeeraoMnt  in  the  ebareh 

••  haw  a  Tif  Uant  aye  how  hooka  de- 
I  aa  waB  aa  naa.  For  booka  ara  not  ahao- 
lau4y  daad  thiasa.  bat  do  coolaan  a  profany  of  lifa  in  tbam 
Id  ba  aa  aetiva  aa  that  aool  waa  whoae  progeny  they  aia. 
I  koov  thaf  ara  aa  Hvaly  and  aa  vif  orotMly  productive  aa 
Ikoaa  fbbaJooa  drag«Q*a  taatk :  and  being  aovn  np  and 
dawn  may  ohanea  to  ipring  up  arnaed  men.  And  yet  on 
dw  other  hand,  unlaM  warineia  be  need,  aa  good  almoat 
kin  a  man  aa  kill  a  good  book.  Many  a  man  livea  a  bor- 
1k«B  la  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  n  the  predoui  Kfe- 
blood  of  a  maaiar  ipiril,  embelmwl  and  tieaaured  op  on 

pwpoea  to  a  life  beyond  liik MILTOM'8  Spuek  M 

Ike  LAtrt0  tf  unlietnstd  Printing. 


Thus  Ihr  then  I  have  been  oonducting  a  cause 
an  an  individual  and  his  own  mind.  Procecd- 
iag  on  the  conviction,  that  to  man  ia  entrusted  the 
■■tore,  not  the  result  of  his  actions,  I  have  presup* 
poead  no  calculations.  I  have  presumed  no  ibresighL 
^4niniduoe  no  contradiction  into  thy  own  conscious* 
aaa^  Acting  or  abstaining  from  action,  delivering 
or  frithbolding  thy  thoughts,  whatsoever  thou  dost, 
do  it  at  jut^2aie««  cf  heart.  In  all  thinp  thereibre, 
1st  Ihy  means  correspond  to  thy  purpose,  and  let  the 
.  porpow  be  one  with  the  purport— To  this  principle 
I  have  referred  the  supposed  individual,  and  from 
this  ptindple  solely  I  have  deduced  each  particular 
of  h^  conduct  As  &r,  therefore,  as  the  court  of 
CooBcisnea  extends,  (and  in  this  court  alone  I  have 
bssn  pleading  hitherto)  I  have  won  the  cause.  It 
has  bsen  decided,  that  there  is  no  just  groimd  for 
sppisbending  mischief  firom  Truth  communicated 
ecmgeienHotuly,  (i.  e.  with  a  strict  observance  of  all 
ths  oooditions  required  by  the  Conscience)  —  that 
what  is  not  so  oummunicated,  is  folaehood,  and  that 
t9  dM  Faiaehood,  not  to  the  Truth,  must  the  ill  con- 
ssqaences  be  attributed. 

AnoCher  and  altogether  different  cause  remains 
■Dw  to  be  pleaded  \  a  different  cause,  and  in  a  dif- 
frraot  court.  The  parties  concerned  are  no  longer 
dm  vMli-meaning  Individual  and  his  Conscience,  but 
Ills  Ciliaen  and  the  Sute— The  Citizen,  who  may  be 
s  fimatic  as  probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  State, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  Conscience  only  aa 
ftr  as  it  appears  in  the  action,  or  still  more  accurately, 
io  the  feet ;  and  which  must  determine  the  nature 
of  the  Act  not  merely  by  a  rule  of  Right  formed  from 
the  niodi6cation  of  particular  by  general  conse- 
quences, not  merely  by  a  principle  of  compromise, 
that  reduces  the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  com- 
Boo  meesure  in  which  it  becomes  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  all;  but  likewise  by  the  relation 
which  the  forts  bear  to  its  (the  State'si  own  instinct- 
ive principle  of  self  preservation.  For  every  deposit- 
ory of  the  Supreme  Power  must  presume  itself  right- 
ful :  and  as  the  source  of  law  ix>t  legally  to  be  endan- 
gered. A  Sana  of  government  may  indeed,  in  reality, 
be  most  pernicious  to  the  governed,  and  the  highest 
moral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  risks  his  life 
m  order  by  its  subversion  to  introduce  a  better  and 
joster  constitution ;  but  it  wookl  be  absurd  to  blame 
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the  Uw  by  which  his  life  is  declared  forfeit    It  were 
to  expect,  that  by  an  involved  oontradictkm  the  law 
should  allow  itself  not  to  be  law,  by  allowing  the 
State,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  not  to  be  a  State.    For  as 
Hooker  has  well  observed,  the  law  of  men'a  actions 
is  one,  if  they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another, 
when  they  are  considered  as  parti  of  a  body  politic 
But  though  every  government,  subsisting  in  law 
(for  pure  lawless  despotism  grounding  itself  wholly 
on  terror  precludes  all  consideration  of  duty) — though 
eveiy  government  subsisting  in  law  must,  and  ought 
to.  regard  itself  as  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of 
which  it  is  the  head,  and  consequently  must  ptmish 
every  attempt  against  itself  as  an  act  of  assault  or 
murder,  i.  e.  sedition  or  treason ;  yet  still  it  oug^  so 
to  secure  the  life  as  not  to  prevent  the  condittwia  of 
its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  drcumstancsi, 
without  which  its  very  life  becomes  insecure.     In 
the  application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the 
public  communication  of  opinions  by  the  most  effi* 
cient  means,  the  Press    we  have  to  decide,  whether 
consistently  with  them  there  should  be  any  liber^ 
of  the  press ;  and  if  this  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, what  shall  be  declared  abuses  of  that  liberty, 
and  made  punishable  as  such ;  and  in  what  way  the 
general  law  shall  be  applied  to  each  particular  case. 
First  then,  should  there  be  any  liberty  of  the 
press !  we  will  not  here  mean,  whether  it  should  be 
permitted  to  print  books  at  all ;  (for  our  Esny  has 
little  chance  of  being  read  in  Turkey,  and  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  it  cannot  be  supposed  questioo- 
able)  but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  Censor- 
ship the  Government  should  take  upon  itself  ths 
responsibility  of  each  particular  publication.     In 
Governments  purely  monarehical  (i.  e.  oligarchiee 
under  one  head)  the  bahmce  of  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  press  will 
undoubtedly  be  afiected  by  the  general  state  of  in- 
formation; though  after  reading  Milton's  •'Speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing  *"  we  shall 
probably  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  best  aign- 
ment  in  fe  vor  of  licensing,  dec  under  amy  constitutioii 
is  that,  which  supposing  the  ruler  to  have  a  difiusot 
interest  from  that  of  his  coiutry,  and  even  feom 
himself  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  groonda 
itself  on  the  incompatibility  of  knowledge  with  folly, 
oppression,  and  degradation.     What  our  prophecie 
Harrington  said  of  religious,  applies  equally  to  1^^ 
ory  toleration.    **  If  it  be  said  that  in  France  there  is 
liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  also  phiin  that 
while  the  hierarchy  is  standing,  this  liberty  is  felling; 
and  that  if  on  the  contrary,  it  comee  to  pull  down 
the  Hierarchy,  it  pulls  down  that  Monarchy  also ; 
wherefore  the  Monarchy  or  Hierarchy  will  be  be- 
forehand with  it,  if  they  see  tlieir  true  interest." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  slight  danger  feom 


*  II  y  a  on  Toila  qui  doit  tonjonr  eoorrir  toot  ee  que  I'oa 
peut  dire  et  tout  ee  qo*  on  pent  eroire  da  Droit  des  ymplac 
et  de  celui  des  ^nu9,  que  ne  •'  accordant  jamaia  ■  bito  an- 
■emble  qoe  dam  la  ailmca. 

Mem.  da  Card,  da  tUix. 

How  eavefa  a  eatha  whan  it  can  be  jnrtly  apphad !  bow 
lalm  and  calnmnioei  if  meant  aa  a  lanaral  maxim ! 
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general  ignorance;  and  Che  only  choioe,  which 
Providence  hat  graciocitly  left  to  a  yicioua  Govern- 
ment, ia  either  to  ftll  by  the  People,  if  they  are 
auflered  to  heoome  enlightened,  or  milh  them,  if  they 
are  kept  enalaved  and  ignorant. 

The  nature  of  our  Conatitution,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  state  of  our  literature,  and  the  wide  difTunoQ, 
if  not  of  intellectual  yet  of  literary  power,  and  the 
almoet  univenal  interest  in  the  productions  of  litera- 
ture, have  set  the  questicm  at  rest  relatively  to  the 
British  press.     However  great  the  advantages  of 
pravious  eiamtnation  might  be  under  other  circum- 
atances,  in  this  country  it  would  be  both  impracti- 
cable and  ineflicienL    I  need  only  suggest  in  broken 
•entences — the  prodigious  number  of  licensers  that 
would  be  requisite— the  variety  of  their  attainmenia, 
and  (inamuch  as  the  scheme  must  be  made  oonnstr 
•nt  with  our  religious  freedom)  the  ludicrous  variety 
oi  their  principles  and  creeds — the  numbers  being 
so  great,  and  each  appointed  censor  being  himseli'  a 
man  of  letters,  quii  autodiei  ^mos  cuttodeM  f— if  these 
numerous  licensers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  miiHstry  pro  tempore,  a  new  heter- 
ogeneous, and  alarming  power  is  introduced,  which 
can  never  be  assimilated  to  the  constitutional  powers 
already  existing  >-if  they  are  removable  at  pleaa- 
ure,  that  which  is  heretical  and  seditious  in  1809, 
nay  beooroe  orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810— and  what 
man,  whose  attainments  and  moral  respectability 
gave  him  even  an  endurable  claim  to  this  awful 
trust,  would  accept  a  situation  at  once  so  invidious 
and  so  precarious  f    And  what  institution  can  retain 
any  useful  influence  in  so  free  a  nation,  when  its 
abuses  have  made  It  contemptible  ?— Lastly,  and 
which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  justify  the  rejection 
of  such  a  plan — unless  all  proportion  between  crime 
and  punishment  wero  abandoned,  what  penalties 
could  the  law  attach  to  the  assitmption  of  a  liberty, 
which  it  had  denied,  mora  severe  than  those  which 
it  now  attaches  to  the  abuse  of  the  liberty,  which  it 
grants?    In  all  those  instances  at  least,  which  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination — perhaps  the  duty — 
of  the  State  to  provent,  namely,  in  seditious  and  in- 
cendiary publications  (whether  actually  such,  or  only 
audi  as  the  existing  Government  chose  m>  to  denomi- 
nate, makes  no  diflerence  in  the  argument)  the  pub- 
lisher, who  hazards  the  punishment  now  assigned  to 
aedhious  publications,  wxiuld  assuredly  hazard  the 
penalties  of  unlicensed  ones,  especially  as  the  very 
practice  of  licensing  i^'ouid  naturally  diminish  the 
attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works  published,  the 
chance  of  impunity  therefore  be  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  unauthorized  license 
so  likely  to  escape  detection.    It  is  a  fiict,  that  in 
many  of  the  former  German  Slates  in  which  litera- 
ture flourished,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  censors  or  licensers,  three-fourths  of  the  books 
printed  were  unlicensed— even  those,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unobjectionable,  and  where  the  sole 
motive  for  evading  die  law,  must  have  been  either 
the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  or  the  indolence 
of  the  bookseller.    So  difficult  was  the  detection,  w 
various  were  the  means  of  evaskMi,  and  wone  than 


all,  fiom  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  aAaalit4 
iersiothe  pride  of  human  nature,  aacii  was  thsMii 
attached  lo  the  breach  of  it^-a  merit  eommtmat^ 
perhaps  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  other  taiihiliy 
works  of  similar  great  minds,  publishad  with  aad* 
similar  purpose,  and  thence  by  manyan  iaHMmtiim 
link  of  association  finally  connected  with  boabkof 
the  very  titles  of  which  a  good  roan  would  wiA  H 
remain  ^noranL  The  inierdictt»y  catalogiMS  sf  Ai 
Roman  Hierarchy  always  preaent  to  my  fimcyAi 
mus1e^rolls  of  the  two  hostile  armiea  of  Miebsd 
and  Satan  priiited  promiscuously,  or  extracted  st  ha|^ 
hanrd,  save  only  that  the  extiacta  from  the  fawr 
appear  somewhat  the  more  numerous.  Andyetewi 
in  ^'aples,  and  in  Rome  iiselC  whatever  diffieol^ 
occurs  in  procuring  any  article  catalogued  in 
formidable  folios,  must  arise  either  from  the 
of  the  work  itself,  or  the  aboence  of  all 
Assuredly  there  is  no  diflliculty  in  procuring  froa  As 
most  respectable  buoksellers  the  vileot  piuwocaAwi 
to  the  basest  crimes,  though  iniennixed 
lampoons  on  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the 
orders,  and  on  religion  itself  The 
vited  into  an  inner  room,  and  the  k 
presented  to  him  with  most  significant  looki  sad 
gestures,  imfdying  the  hazard,  and  the  Decemitf  tt 
secrecy.  A  creditable  Engliah  bookseller  iraaM 
deem  himself  insulted,  if  such  works  were  evaa  m 
quired  aAer  at  his  shop,  it  is  a  weU-knowa  ket. 
that  with  the  mournful  exception  indeed  of  politiol 
provocatives,  and  the  titillationa  of  vulgar  envy  pi»> 
vided  by  our  anonymous  critics;  the  loatbacsae  »• 
tides  are  among  us  vended  and  oiieied  for  mk 
almost  exclusively  by  Foreigners.  Such  an  Ike 
purifying  efiects  of  a  free  Press,  and  the  digoifisd 
habit  of  action  imbibed  from  the  blcsaed  air  of  Liw 
and  Liberty,  even  by  men  who  neither  undeistaad 
the  prindple  or  foel  the  sentiment  of  the  dignifisd 
purity,  to  which  they  yield  obeisance  from  the  io- 
stinct  of  character.  As  there  is  a  national  guilt 
which  can  be  charged  but  gently  on  each  individosl 
to  are  there  national  virtues,  which  can  as  hnle  bs 
imputed  to  the  individuals^ — no  where,  however,  bat 
in  countries  where  Liberty  is  the  presiding  infloeoce, 
the  universal  medium  and  menstruum  of  all  other 
excellence,  moral  and  intellectuaL  Adminbly  dodi 
the  admirable  Petrarch*  admonish  os: 

Nee  sibi  vero  quisquom  fiUso  persuadeaU  eos  qui 
pro  LiBEitTATB  cxcubant,  alienum  agere  nagoliam 

*  I  quote  Petrarch  oflen  in  the  hope  of  drawina  the  alMe- 
tloo  of  ■ebolar*  to  his  teeetiaabls  L«t<»  WrhiofB.  iM  m 
add,  in  the  with  of  likewiae  raoomsMadUif  a  Tiaaalrtien  ef 
■eleet  piumvset  from  bis  Treatieei  and  Lattere  to  Iba  Laadae 
Publishers.  If  I  except  the  Gennan  wrilin«a  asd  oiifiBBi 
Letters  of  the  heroic  Lather,  1  do  not  renembar  a  areck  teoi 
which  ao  delifbtful  and  instrociiva  a  mUnae  night  bs  esa- 
piled. 

To  ffive  the  tme  bent  to  the  above  aztrsct.  it  is  seeesHV 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  keepe  watch  and  ward  ta  Tn9- 
dom,  has  to  guard  airainst  two  asemiea,  the  DaspotaMS  if  i^ 
Few  and  the  Despotism  of  tha  Maay--bet  e^edalr  ta<^ 
praaaot  day  acainst  the  aroophaats  sf  Iba  Fapataes. 

JJeeiue  tkn  mean,  wheo  the?  ety  hBbmtf ! 
Fur  wbo  lovea  that,  Biaai  fisM  be  wi 
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Jn  bac  nnA  reponte  abi  onuiw  n&rint 
McnritBtem  meremtor,  glonam  milM,  utUifik- 
Votitnxab,  in  eftdem  lukrtatb  R»li- 
CBfimoniM.  oChuD  fCudiou,  reqoMin  wnca,  rudi- 
diKtpliDMuni  jRwri,  naptiM  et  oMtitstem  pu- 
cUb.  pndidtHUii  iiMUfuug,  pietatem  tt  antiqui  laro 
neitt  patraa  iiniiliw  spam  atque  gaodium  omoei  in- 
vaaient  Hnic  nm  igicur  reliqna  oedant  cuns.  8i 
Imoc  omittiiM*  in  qoanti  libet  oocupatione  nihil  agi- 
IIb  :  ■  hoic  tncambilia,  et  nihil  agere  videmini,  cuiini- 
hA  taman  et  dviam  et  ▼iromm  iropleviiifl  oflicia. 

PrraAECHiE  HurCo. 

(TVoMlafioii.)— Nor  let  any  one  ftliely  pemiade 
UnaelC  that  thaw  who  keep  watch  and  ward  for 
UBEXTT.  are  meddling  with  thinp  that  do  not  con- 
•em  diem,  hwtffad  of  minding  their  own  bnanea. 
Wot  all  men  ihoiild  know  that  all  UeMingi  areftored 
■Ml  protected  in  thii  one,  aa  in  a  common  repository. 
Hero  ia  the  trademan*i  Mcurity,  the  aoMier'!  honor, 
tbfd  agricnltnriit**  profit  Laatly,  in  thii  one  good  of 
liberty  the  Religioua  will  find  the  permimion  of  their 
lilaa  and  forma  of  wonhip,  the  itudents  their  learn- 
ed leisiiro.  the  aged  their  repoie,  boyt  the  mdimentR 
of  the  wferal  bfanchaa  of  their  education,  maidem 
Ibair  ehaaie  nupttak,  matrona  their  womanly  honor 
•Dd  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  and  fothersof  laroi- 
Baa  the  duet  of  natnial  afiection  and  the  mcred  privi- 
lagaa  of  their  ancient  home.  To  thii  one  ■oltdtnde 
Iberefero  let  all  other  cares  3rieki  the  priority.  If  yon 
MUt  tbia,  be  occupied  as  much  and  sedulously  as  you 
■ay,  you  aro  doing  nothing :  If  you  apply  your  heart 
•Dd  Birength  to  this,  though  you  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
tfdng,  yoo  will,  nevertheless,  have  been  fulfilling  the 
doliaa  of  dtiaena  and  of  men,  jrea  in  a  measure  press- 
ed down  and  running  over. 


ESSAY  XI. 


riot  soimonmi  eootMia 
MMwaiaat;  gravioi  ladant;  sJUw  ds- 
wfpomqpe  Ist—tiai. 

PETRARCH,  da  Fit,  MU.  L.l.t.3.  e.  4. 

(7V«wl«<»M.)— And  lei  no  man  be  deoeivad  •■  if  the  eonla- 
gioaeof  Ibe eoal  were  leie  than  tkoee  of  the  body.    Tber 
yet  fresier;  they  eravey  more  direnil  difeeaee;  tiiey 
r,  and  eveep  oa  mora  aneunHWledly. 


Wb  have  abundant  reason  then  to  infer,  that  the 
Law  of  England  has  done  well  and  concluded  wisely 
in  proceeding  on  the  prindple  so  clearly  worded  1^ 
Ifilloa ;  that  a  book  should  be  as  freely  admitted  into 
the  world  as  any  other  birth ;  and  if  it  prove  a  mon- 
ator,  who  denies  but  that  it  may  justly  be  burnt  or 
sunk  into  die  sea  f  We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to 
rest  satisfied  with  our  Laws,  which  no  more  prevent 
a  book  from  coming  into  the  world  unlicensed,  lest  it 
should  prove  a  libel,  than  a  traveller  from  passing 
unquestioned  through  our  turn-pike  gatea,  because  it 
is  possible  he  may  be  a  highwa3rman.  Innocence  is 
praanmed  in  both  cases.  The  jmblicatian  is  a  part 
of  the  oflenoe,  and  in  necessaiy  condition.    Words 


are  moral  acts,  and  words  delibeimlely  made  pnblid 
the  hiw  considers  in  the  same  light  as  any  other  cog- 
niable  overt-act 

Here  however  a  diflfeulty  presents  itaelf  Theft, 
Robbery,  Murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined :  tha 
degrees  and  dreumsianoes  likewise  of  these  and  am- 
ilar  actions  are  definite,  and  constitate  specific  oflenoes, 
described  and  punishable  each  under  its  own  name. 
We  have  only  to  prove  the  foot  and  identify  the  o^ 
fender.  The  intention  too,  in  the  great  minority  of 
cases,  is  ro  cleariy  implied  in  the  action,  that  the 
Law  can  safely  adopt  it  as  its  universal  maxim,  that 
the  proof  of  the  malice  is  included  in  the  proof  of  tha 
foot:  especially  as  the  few  oocaaionalexcepcianshava 
their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative  entmstad 
to  the  supreme  Magistrate.  But  in  the  caaa  of  libal* 
the  degree  maka  the  kind,  the  circumstances  eofuf>- 
fHff  the  criminality;  and  both  degrees  and  circna- 
stances,  like  the  ascending  diades  of  oolor  or  tha 
shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away  into  aaeh 
other,  incapable  of  definitian  or  outline.  The  eye  of 
the  understanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinate  diA 
ference  in  each  individual  caaa.  but  language  is  iBOil 
often  inadequate  to  express  what  the  eye  peredvai^ 
much  less  can  a  general  statute  antidpate  and  pva> 
define  it  Again ;  in  other  overt-acta  a  charge  di^ 
proved  leaves  the  Defendant  either  guilty  of  a  dil^ 
ferent  foult,  or  at  best  simply  blameless.  A  man  hav- 
ing killed  a  foUow-dtiaen  is  acquitted  of  murder— tha 
act  was  Manalaughter  only,  or  it  was  justifiable  Ho- 
midde.  But  when  we  reverse  the  iniquitoos  saa- 
tence  pasred  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  our  pemad 
of  his  vrork  on  Government;  at  the  moment  we  deny 
it  to  have  been  a  traitorous  Libel,  oar  beating  heaili 
declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefaction  to  oor  eoimtiy. 
and  under  the  drcunwtances  of  those  times  the  per- 
formance of  an  heroic  duty.  From  this  cause  there- 
fore, as  well  OS  from  a  Libel's  bdng  a  thing  made  up 
of  degrees  and  drcumstanoes  (and  these  too  discrimi- 
naling  offence  from  merit  by  such  dim  and  ambulant 
boundaries)  the  intention  of  the  agent,  wherever  it 
can  be  independently  or  exclusively  aarertainad, 
roust  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  action,  unless  the  Law  is  not  only  to 
be  divorced  from  moral  Justice,*  but  to  wage  open 
hostility  against  it 

Add  too,  that  Laws  in  doubtful  pmnts  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  design  of  the  legislator, 
where  this  can  be  certainly  inferred.  But  the  Lawa 
of  England,  which  owe  their  own  preoent  sopremaey 
and  absoluteness  to  the  good  sense  and  generous  di^ 
positions  diffused  by  the  Press  more,  for  more,  than 
to  any  other  single  cause,  must  needs  be  taesiimad 
favorable  to  its  geneml  influence.  Even  in  the  pen- 
alties aUached  to  its  abuse,  we  must  suppose  the  Le- 
gislature to  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  pva- 
serving  its  essential  privileges.  The  Press  is  indiA 
ferently  the  passive  instrument  of  Evil  and  of  Good ; 
nay,  there  ia  some  good  even  in  its  evil.  **  Good  and 
Evil,"  says  Milton,  in  the  Speech  from  which  I  have 

*  Aeeoffdint  to  the  old  sdege :  yoo  sie  not  hnnii  for  stsal- 
ing  a  bone,  but  that  boiwe  nay  not  be  etoleo.  To  what  aa- 
tsat  thb  ii  trasi  ws  ihsll  baw  ooesiiQo  to  esamias ' 
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wlected  the  Motto  of  the  pfeceding  Eieay,  **  in  the 
field  of  thie  worid,  grow  up  together  almost  insepa- 
rably :  and  the  knowledge  of  Good  is  so  intervolved 
and  interwoven  viith  the  knowledge  of  Evil,  and  in 
80  many  cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  discern- 
ed, that  those  confused  seeds  which  were  imposed  on 
Fkyche  as  an  incessant  labor  to  cull  out  and  sort 
asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed.  As.  therefore, 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be 
to  choose,  what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Evil?  He  that  can  apprehend  and 
ooouder  Vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
ioras,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way- 
fitfing  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  clois- 
tered virtue,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  ad- 
Teisary : — that  which  is  but  a  jroungling  in  the  con- 
templation of  Evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
Vice  promises  to  htr  followers,  and  rejects  it.  is  but  a 
^kulk  Virtue,  not  a  pure.  —  Since,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  and  survey  of  Vice  is  in  this  world  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  constituting  of  human  Virtue,  and  the 
■canning  of  Error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth,  how 
can  we  more  safely  and  with  less  danger  scout  into 
the  regions  of  Sin  and  Falsity,  than  by  reading  all 
manner  of  Tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  of  rea- 
won  V*  Again — but,  indeed  the  whole  Treatise  is  one 
■train  of  moral  wisdom  and  political  prudence  — 
"  Why  should  we  then  a^ect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  God  and  of  Nature,  by  abridging  or  scant- 
ing those  means,  which  Books,  freely  permitted,  are 
both  to  the  trial  of  Virtue  and  the  exercise  of  Truth  7 
It  would  be  better  done  to  learn,  that  the  Law  must 
needs  be  frivolous,  which  goes  to  restrain  things  un- 
oertainly,  and  yet  equally  working  to  Good  and  to 
Evil.  And  were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing 
should  be  preferred  before  many  times  as  much  the 
forcible  hindrance  of  Evil-doing.  For  God  sure  es- 
teems the  growth  and  oompleticm  of  one  virtuous 
person  more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious." 

The  evidence  of  history  is  strong  in  fevor  of  the 
■ame  principles,  even  in  respect  of  their  expediency. 
The  average  result  of  the  Press  from  Henry  VIII.  to 
Charles  I.  was  such  a  diffusion  of  religious  light  as 
first  redeemed  and  afterwards  saved  this  nation  from 
tiie  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Popery ;  and  in  the 
following  period  it  is  to  the  Press  that  we  owe  the 
gradual  ascendency  of  those  wiw  political  maxims, 
which  casting  philosophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  na- 
tional laws,  customs,  and  existing  orders  of  society, 
■ubverted  the  tyranny  without  suspending  the  go- 
vernment, and  at  length  completed  the  mild  and  sa- 
lutary revolution  by  the  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  To  \^hat  roust  we  attribute  this  vast 
over-balance  of  Good  in  the  general  efiects  of  the 
Press,  but  to  the  over-balance  of  virtuous  intention 
in  thoM  who  employed  the  Press  ?  The  Law,  there- 
fore, will  not  refuse  to  manifest  good  intention  a  cer- 
tain weight  even  in  cases  of  apparent  error,  lest  it 
should  discourage  and  scare  away  those,  to  whose  ef 
forts  we  owe  the  comparative  infrequency  and  weak- 
ness of  error  on  the  whole.  The  Law  may  however, 
nay,  it  must  demand,  that  the  external  proofs  of  the 


ffiC' 


author*a  honest  intenlkxia  shoold  be  au^porui  bf 
general  style  and  matter  of  his  work,  and  bf  ths 
cumstances,  and  mode  of  its  pnUication.    A 
which  in  a  grave  and  regular  disquisition 
bUuneless,  might  become  highly  Ubelk>as  and 
punishable,  if  it  were  applied  to  present 
persons  for  immediate  purposes,  in  a  cheap  and 
lar  tract    I  have  seldom  felt  greater  indignatioQ 
at  finding  in  a  large  manufedory  a  sixpenny  psa; 
let.  containing  a  selection  of  inflammatory 
from  the  prose-writings  of  Milton,  without  a 
given  of  the  time,  occasi<m,  state  of  guvemmenl, 
under  which  they  were  written,  not  a  hint  thai 
Freedom,  which  we  now  enjoy,  exceeds  all  that 
ton  dared  hope  for.  or  deemed  practicable;  and 
his  political  creed  sternly  excluded  the  populsoe, 
indeed  the  minority  of  the  population,  from  all 
tensions  to  political  power.    If  the  manifest  bidi 
tention  would  constitute  this  publication  a 
Libel,  a  good  intention  equally  manifest  cannot  jd|f 
be  denied  its  share  of  influence  in  produciogaM 
trary  verdict 

Here  then  is  the  difficulty.  From  the  vefy  ml 
of  a  libel  it  is  impossible  so  to  define  it,  but  ttel 
most  meritorious  works  will  be  found  inclodad  ii 
description.  Not  from  any  defect  or  undne 
in  the  particular  Stetute,  but  from  theveiyBBlMitf 
the  ofl^ce  to  be  guarded  against,  a  work 
mending  reform  by  the  only  rational  mode  of 
mendation,  that  is,  by  the  detection  and  exposonrf 
corruption,  abuse,  or  incapacity,  might,  thongk  it 
shoukl  breathe  the  best  and  most  unadullwilri 
English  feelings,  be  brought  within  the  defimtMntf 
libel  equally  with  the  vilest  incendiary  Brt(kt% 
that  ever  aimed  at  leading  and  mialeading  tiie  wrii' 
tude.  Not  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  dnriif 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  (or  rather  the  expOTineoal 
truce  so  called)  though  to  the  immortal  hoiDor  of  Ai 
then  editor,  that  newspaper  was  the  chief  tLimhrf 
means  of  producing  the  unexampled  natiooal  mnh 
mity,  with  which  the  war  re-commenced  and  ki 
since  been  continued — not  a  paragraph  wamiiig  Ihi 
nation,  as  need  was  and  moat  iroperioos  doty 
mended,  of  the  perilous  designs  and  una! 
tion  of  our  neighbor,  the  mimic  and  caricatnrirt  of 
Charlemagne,  but  was  a  punishable  libeL  The  il» 
tute  of  libel  is  a  vast  aviaiy,  wiiieh  incages  Iks 
awakening  cock  and  the  geeae  whoae  alaram  pn- 
served  the  capitol,  no  less  than  the  babbling  BsgPf* 
and  ominous  screech-owL  And  yet  will  we  avoid 
this  seeming  injustice,  we  throw  diown  all  fence  ubA 
bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public  opinioo ;  pofi- 
tical  calumny  will  soon  join  hands  with  private  aha- 
der ;  and  every  principle,  every  feeling,  tlMt  binds  ths 
citizen  to  his  country  and  the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  will 
be  undermined—not  by  reasoning,  fbr  from  that  there 
is  nodanger;  but— by  the  more  halnt  of  hearing  thsa 
reviled  and  acofkd  at  with  impunity.  Were  we  is 
contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unwecded  jntt 
only  in  its  effects  on  the  mannera  of  a  people,  and  fli 
the  general  tone  of  thought  and  oonveisaiian,  die 
greater  the  love,  which  we  bore  to  literatore  and  is 
all  the  means  and  instmnffinii  of  human  iB|ioTa* 
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greater  woold  be  the  eeroeetneM  with 
ahoald  nlicit  the  interference  of  hw:  the 
ioualy  shonlil  we  wish  ibr  Kmie  Ithareal 
t  might  remove  fhmi  the  ear  of  the  public, 
e  in  their  own  fiendish  shape  those  reptiles, 
piring  venom  and  forging  iUu$ioni  a»  tkey 


'UMNIC6  fSIW, 


least  dMtenpered  dinootenUNi  tboochta, 
tin  bopei,  ruin  wium,  inordinate  daaires. 

Paraiiu  LmL 


ESSAY  XII. 


mtem  id  faturam  ait,  ne  quia  ioeradibile  arbitrator, 
.  in  prioua  naltipiieabitur  reroam,  et  •omma 
teaiaa  per  phmnMia  diMipata  et  oonciaa  miniietor. 
tordie  dvilei  lereoUir.  nee  uUa  reqaiea  beliea  ex- 
erit,  dam  exercttiboa  in  immenaan  eoaetia,  rafca 
t  omnia,  et  eoomitnuent :  donee  advenuB  eoa  dox 
nana  a  pMm  orietar.  et  anametur  in  ■oeieiatero  a 
t  prioccpa  omnium  oonatitnecnr.  Hie  inraateotabili 
MM  vexabit  orbem,  divini  et  bumana  miaoebit :  in- 
to et  execrabilia  moBetar :  nova  eonailia  in  pec- 
ralotabit,  at  proprion  aibi  eonatiluat  imperinm : 
aimitabit,  et  aoaa  laaeiet,  eootamioaMt,  diripiet, 
occidet.  Deoiqne  tounntaiia  nominibaa,  et  im- 
i  tranalata,  confoiio  ae  peitarbatio  bamani  lenerii 
lor.  Tom  vera  detettabile.  et  atque  nboroioandom 
xistet,  quo  nalK  bominam  ait  vita  Jaeonda. 

LACTAin'IUS  ie  FiU  Beata,  Uk.  vii.  e.  18. 


hia  ahoald  be  deeoaed  beredible,  I  abow  the  man- 
h  it  IB  to  take  plaee.  Firat,  there  will  be  a  malti- 
of  iodependent  lOTeieigntiet ;  and  tbe  aapreme 

of  the  Empire,  wattered  and  eat  up  into  Tras- 

be  eoreebled  in  tbe  exereiae  of  power  bf  law 
ity .  Then  will  be  lowed  tbe  aeedt  of  eiTil  diaeorda. 
BTo  be  any  real  or  panae  to  waateful  and  miooua 
>  the  Boldiery  kept  together  in  inimeme  atandinc 
I  Kinci  will  eraih  and  lay  waaie  at  tbeir  will  ;— 
ftb  ffaefe  win  raiae  up  acainal  them  a  moat  poia* 
ry  chieftain  of  bw  Urtb,  who  will  have  aoeeded 
dlowabip  with  tbe  other  Sovereiffu  of  the  earth, 
Mlty  becooatitntedthebeadofafl.   Tbia  man  will 

dTilised  world  with  so  inenpportable  deipotiam. 
ifbnnd  and  eommix  ail  thiaga  apiritnal  and  tempo- 
ill  form  plana  and  preparationa  of  tbe  mnat  exe- 
aacrilefiooa  oatore.  He  will  be  for  ever  reitl<wily 
ir  new  acbnmea  in  hIa  imaf  ination,  in  order  that  be 
B  imperial  power  over  all  in  bia  own  name  and 
u  He  will  cbaoffe  the  former  lawa,  be  will  eanciion 
lia  own,  be  will  contaminate,  pillage,  by  waate  and 

At  length,  when  he  baa  aucoeeded  in  tbe  change 
ind  titloa,  and  in  tbe  transfer  of  tbe  leat  of  Empire, 
Ibllow  a  coofuaioo  and  perturbation  of  the  human 
will  there  be  for  a  while  an  era  of  horror  and  abo- 
iuring  which  no  man  will  enjoy  hia  life  in  qnict- 


lose  this  Essay  as  an  historical  comment  oo 
•  **  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne," 
1  to  the  despot,  whom  since  the  lime  that 
I  were  fifst  printed,  we  have,  thank  heaven ! 
d  in  incaging.  The  Motto  contains  the  most 
(istance  of  an  uninspired  prophecy  fulfilled 
ts  minutic,  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
1  it  is  hoped,  that  as  a  curioiity  it  will  reooo- 
Mders  10  in  onusoal  length.    Bat  though 


my  chief  motive  was  that  of  relieving  (by  tbe  variety 
of  an  historical  parallel)  the  series  of  argument  oo 
this  most  important  of  all  sulgects,  the  oommunica- 
bility  of  truth,  yet  the  Essay  is  &r  from  being  a  di* 
grcssion.  Having  in  the  preceding  number  given 
utterance  to quicjuid in  rem  iammtdefieam  indignalio 
dolorque  dietareid,  concerning  the  mischieft  of  a  law- 
less Press,  I  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a  portrait 
no  less  lively  of  the  eicess  to  which  the  remoraeleaa 
ambition  of  a  government  might  accumulate  its  op* 
preasions  in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of 
Printing,  and  in  the  other  daring  the  suppressioa  of 
its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  voluminoai 
German  work,  Michael  Ignuz  Schmidt's  History  of 
the  Germans;  in  which  this  Extract  forms  the  coo- 
closion  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book,  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Conrade  the  Firat.  The  late 
T]rrant*s  close  imitation  of  Charlemagne  was  sufli- 
ciently  evidenced  by  his  assumption  of  the  Inn 
Crown  of  Italy ;  by  his  imperial  coronation,  with  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father;  by  his 
imperial  robe  embroidered  with  bees  in  order  to  mark 
him  as  a  successor  of  Pepin ;  and  even  by  his  osten- 
tatious revocation  of  Charlenmgne's  grants  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  the  diflerenoes  might  be 
felt  likewise,  I  prefiiced  the  translatkin  here  re-print- 
ed with  the  few  following  observations. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  Chariemagne,  for 
the  greater  pert,  created  for  himself  the  means  of 
which  he  availed  himself;  that  his  very  educatkm 
was  his  own  work,  and  that  unlike  Peter  the  Great, 
he  could  find  no  assistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  that 
the  unconquerable  ooursge  and  hefoic  dispositions  of 
the  nations  he  conquered,  supplied  a  proof  positive 
of  real  superiority,  indeed  the  sole  positive  proof  of 
intellectual  power  in  a  warrior:  for  how  can  we 
measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  of  it  T  But  all 
was  piepared  for  Buonaparte ;  Europe  weakened  in 
the  very  heart  of  all  human  strength,  namely,  hi 
moral  and  religious  principle,  and  at  the  same  time 
accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  command- 
ing mind :  the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  restless  from  revolutionary  fonatidsm ;  their  dvio 
enthusiasm  already  passed  into  military  passion  and 
the  ambition  of  conquest;  and  alike  hf  diegust,  ter- 
ror, and  rbaracteristic  utifitness  for  freedom,  ripe  for 
the  reception  of  a  despotism.  Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  and  the 
ponuit  of  univeral  monarchy  had  been  cleared  away 
for  him  by  his  pioneen  the  Jacobins,  vis.  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  land-holders,  of  the  privileged  and 
of  the  commercial  classes.  Even  the  naval  successes 
of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  the  trade,  rendered 
useless  the  colonies,  and  almost  annihilating  the  navy 
of  France,  were  in  some  respects  subservient  to  his 
designs  l)y  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  French 
empire  in  its  armies,  and  supplying  Ihem  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  all  other  employments,  save  that  of  agri- 
culture. France  had  already  approximated  to  tbe 
fomudable  state  so  prophetioally  described  by  Sir 
James  Stuart,  in  his  Political  Economy,  in  which  the 
popolaini  ihottkl  oonaisi  chiefly  of  soldieia  tad  pea. 
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Mntfy :  at  ieMt  the  interarti  of  no  other  cImmi  wera 
ngarded.  The  great  merit  of  Buonaparte  hat  been 
that  of  a  ■kilful  ■teerunan,  who  with  ha  boat  in  the 
most  violent  ■torm  atill  keepi  himself  on  the  tummit 
of  the  waves,  which  not  he,  but  the  winds  had  raised. 
I  will  now  pcoceed  to  my  translation. 

That  Charles  was  an  hero,  his  exploits  bear  evi- 
dence. The  subgugation  of  the  Lombards,  protected 
as  they  were  by  the  Alps,  by  fortresses  and  fortified 
towns,  by  numerous  armies,  and  by  a  great  name ; 
of  the  Sazom,  secured  by  their  savage  resoluteness, 
by  an  untameable  love  of  freedom,  by  their  desert 
plains  and  enormous  forests,  and  by  their  own  pover- 
ty ;  the  humbling  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Aquita- 
nia,  Bretagne,  and  Gascony ;  proud  of  their  ancestry 
as  well  as  of  their  ample  domains ;  the  almost  entire 
extirpation  of  the  A  van.  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe ; 
an  assuredly  works  which  demand  a  courage  an4/ft 
firmness  of  mind  such  as  Charles  only  possessed. 

How  great  his  reputation  was,  and  this  too  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  is  proved  by  the  embassies  sent 
to  him  out  of  Persia,  Palestine,  Mauritania,  and  even 
fiom  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad.  If  at  the  present  day 
an  embassy  from  the  Black  or  Caspian  Sea  comes  to 
a  prinee  on  the  Baltic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
aince  such  are  now  the  political  relations  of  ihe  four 
quarters  of  the  vrorld.  that  a  blow  which  is  given  to 
any  one  of  them  is  felt  more  or  less  by  all  the  others. 
Whereas  in  the  times  of  Chariemagne,  Ihe  inhabit- 
ants in  one  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  scarcely 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest  Nothing  but 
the  extraordinary,  all-piercing  report  of  Charles's  ex- 
pkiits  could  bring  this  to  pass.  His  greatness,  which 
sec  the  worid  in  astonishment,  was  likewise,  without 
doubt,  that  which  begot  in  the  Pope  and  the  Romans 
the  first  idea  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  empire. 

It  is  true,  that  a  number  of  things  united  to  nmke 
Charles  a  great  man~Avourable  circumstances  of 
time,  a  nation  already  disciplined  to  warlike  habits, 
ft  long  life,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  experi- 
ence, such  as  no  one  possessed  in  his  whole  realm. 
Still,  however,  the  principal  means  of  his  greatn 
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but  to  naka  tooqossli  vhiik  iB 
profited  the  Fraoch  nalioo!  T\mwmtLpmm 
much,  at  length,  bf  a  hired  soktier :  howaatkiB 
for  comcripiB,  who  did  not  live  only  to  fiKhuteik 
were  fiithers  of  fomilifa,  citiians.  and  |iiufwlii|na  t-^ 
But  above  all.  it  is  to  be  wondarad  ai,ikBts«ii|ke«^ 
like  the  French,  should  sofler  themselvsi  is  bial  k  ''^'' 
as  Charles  used  them.  But  the  people  bo  Ii 
possessed  any  considerable  share  of  inflosDei.  H 
depended  on  the  great  chieflaiwi,  who  gave  thsvak 
ling  suffrage  for  endless  wars,  by  which  Ibjfia 
alwaj's  sore  to  win.  They  found  the  best  oppuiaif 
under  such  circumstances,  to  make  thensdvsi  pt 
and  mighty  at  the  expense  of  the  fieenen  raiiii 
within  the  circle  of  their  baronial  courts ;  sod  alA 
conquests  were  made,  it  was  far  more  for  thiiiii 
vantage  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  taufm- 
ed  provinces  there  was  a  necessity  for  dukes,  imi 
kings,  and  difierent  high  ofllices:  aU  thiaialllD*i 
share. 

I  would  not  say  this  if  we  did  not 
veitible  original  documents  of  thoae 
prove  cleariy  to  us  that  Charles's  govemmentiMia 
unhappy  one  for  the  people,  and  that  this  getf  ba 
by  his  actions,  labored  to  the  direct  sabvcfsioo  of  Ui 
first  principles.    It  was  his  fint  pretext  to  aMibUi  1^ 
greater  equality  among  the  membera  of  hk  vaMa»  |t 
munity,  and  to  make  all  free  and  equal  snlgaeli » 
der  a  common  sovereign.    And  fiooi  the  oaeeniif 
occasioned  by  continual  war,  the  exact  eonlmy  IhI 
place.    Nothing  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  iri» 
rior  state  of  the  French  Monarchy,  than  the  lkM»  |^ 
pitular  of  the  year  811.    (Coa^pare  wUk  dd§tkifim 
or  Jive  qtutrtovoU.  of  tke  prttemt  Frtmck  Ciaaifl 
Code.)    All  is  fuU  of  complaint;  the  ITiihnpi  mL 
Earls  clamoring  against  the  freeholdeia,  and  thsssii 
their  turn  against  the  Bishops  and  Earia.    Aad  ii 
truth  the  freeholders  had  no  small  reason  to  be  d» 
contented  and  to  resist,  as  fi&r  as  they  dared,  eveaAi 
imperial  levies.    A  dependant  must  be  content  tsfi^ 
low  his  lord  without  further  questioning:  forhsmi 
paid  for  it    But  a  free  citixen,  who  lived  wholly « 
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Charles  found  in  himself.  His  great  mind  was  capa-  j  his  own  property,  might  reasonably  object  to 
Ue  of  extending  its  attention  to  the  greatest  multipli- 1  himself  to  be  dragged  about  in  all  quarters  of  ite 
city  of  aflairs.  In  the  middle  of  Saxony  he  thought  |  world,  at  the  fancies  of  his  lord :  especially  ss  theit 
on  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Rome  he  made  provisions  j  was  so  much  injustice  intermixed.  Thoae  who  gin 
for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Pannonia.  He  gave  audi- :  up  their  properties  entirely,  or  in  part  of  their  oai 
ence  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Greek  em|)eror  and  :  accord,  were  leA  undnturbed  at  home,  while  tbosi^ 
other  potentetes,  and  himself  audited  the  accounts  of  |  who  refused  to  do  this,  were  forced  so  often  into  s» 
his  own  farms,  where  everything  was  entered  even  .  vice,  that  at  length,  becoming  impoverished,  Aif 
to  the  number  of  the  eggs.  Busy  as  his  mind  was,  were  compelled  by  want  to  give  up,  or  dispose  <( 
his  body  was  not  less  in  one  continued  stete  of  motion.  I  their  free  tenures  to  the  Bishops  or  Earis.    (Jt  asoK 

require  no  great  ingenuiiy  to  diteoner  parmBd$»  sr  if 
leant,  equivalent  hardskipe  to  tkete,  in  the  frsateKBf  tft 
and  regulatione  coneeming  the  rthtfeiaml  lonsiiyfi) 

It  almost  surpasses  belief  to  what  a  height,  at  kqg^ 
the  aversion  to  war  rose  in  the  French  nation,  fsa 
Ihe  multitude  of  the  campaigns  and  the  giiafWi 
connected  vrith  them.  The  nationftl  canity  was  wir 
satiated  by  the  frequency  of  victoriea;  and  the  ph» 
der  which  fell  to  the  tot  of  individoals,  made  bat  • 
poor  compensation  for  the  loasea  and  buitbMS  ■» 
tained  by  their  ftmiliea  at  homa.    SonM,niadtfi> 


Charles  would  see  into  everything  himself,  and  do 
everything  himself;  as  far  as  his  powers  extended : 
and  even  this  it  was  too,  which  gave  to  his  under- 
takings such  a  force  and  energy. 

But  with  all  this  the  government  of  ChaHes  was 
the  government  of  a  conqueror,  that  is  splendid  abroad 
and  fearfully  oppresaive  at  home.  What  a  grievance 
must  it  not  have  been  for  the  peofde  that  Charles  for 
forty  years  together  dragged  them  now  to  the  Elbe, 
then  to  the  Ebro,after  this  tothe  Po,  and  from  thence 
back  again  to  the  Elbe,  and  thia  not  to  check  an  in- 


THE  FRIEND. 


ke  exempt  fiom  military  aervice,  eoaght  finrme- 
napbyments  in  the  establishmenti  of  the  Biih- 
ibbofii,  Abbenee,  and  Earli.  Othen  made  over 
free  piupeity  to  become  tenanii  at  will  of  rach 
I.  if  from  their  age  or  other  circumstancei,  they 
;ht  would  be  called  to  no  fbrther  military  eer- 
.  Othen,  even  privately  look  away  the  life  of 
mothen,  aanta,  or  other  of  their  kvlativea,  in  or* 
hat  no  ftmily  reiidenti  might  remain  through 
n  their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves 
d ;  others  volnntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves, 
ier  thos  to  render  themselves  incapable  of  the 
iry  rank. 

len  this  Extract  was  fint  published,  namely, 
mber  7, 1809, 1  prefixed  the  following  sentence. 
I  passage  contains  so  much  matter  for  political 
paHtm  and  weU-grounied  hope,  that  T  feel  no  ap* 
rwon  of  the  Reader's  being  dissatisfied  with  its 
I."    I  trust,  that  I  may  derive  the  same  oonfi- 

from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian ;  and 
sis  honest  pride  as  a  Briton ;  in  the  retrospect 
completion.  In  this  belief  I  venture  to  conclude 
sMy  with  the  following  Extract  from  a  «*Com- 
fi  of  the  French  Republic,  tinder  Buonaparte, 
he  Roman  Empire  under  the  first  CflEsars,"  pub- 

by  me  in  the  Morning  Ptist.  Tuesday,  21  Sept, 

hen  there  is  no  counterpoise  of  dissimilar  ^J^ 
anccs,  the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  com- 
ement  of  the  public  slavery  in  Rome  was  in  the 
iplendid  era  of  human  genius.  Any  unusually 
thing  period  of  the  arts  and  sciences-  in  any 
ry,  is,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan  age 
il  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  his- 
«,  the  Roman  orators,  rivalled  those  of  Greece ; 
lUtary  tactics,  in  machinery,  in  all  the  ooove- 
ea  of  private  life,  the  Romans  greatly  surpassed 
ireeks.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  emperors, 
the  wont  of  them,  were,  like  Buonaparte,*  the 
il  encooiagen  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of 
r  species  of  public  merit  not  connected  with  the 
tioD  of  political  freedom. 

O  Javeoei,  circamapicit  et  sffitat  tos. 

MateriaaqtM  nbi  Ducia  indulgcnlia  qucriu 


■ulaion  tooeeed  better  in  eoprioff  the  vioea  Iban  the  ex- 
eas  or  their  orcfaetypea.  Where  ahall  we  find  lo  the 
Conaol  of  Franee  s  coonterp«rt  to  the  reoeroua  and 
laaa  eJemeoey  of  the  firat  Cawr  1  Aoerbe  loqneotibiia 
babtiit  pro  eonelooe  denaociare,  oe  peraevarent.  Ao- 
CBdnas  criminoviaaimo  libro,  et  Pttholai  caminiboa  ma- 
imia  laceratam  exiitimationem  auam  eivili  animo 


It  is  even  so,  at  this  present  moment,  in  France. 
Yet,  both  in  France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned, 
that  the  most  abject  dispositioaa  to  slavery  rapidly 
trod  on  the  heels  of  the  most  outrageous  fimaticism 
for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.    Rutrt  in  tervidum 
pabret  el  pcpuhtm.    Peace  and  the  ooadimatioo  of  all 
the  civilized  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand 
and  plausible  pretexts  of  Roman  despotism :  the  de- 
generacy of  the  human  species  itself  in  all  the  na- 
tioaa  so  blended,  was  the  melancholy  eflect    To- 
morrow, therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  detect  all 
those  points  and  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which, 
though  they  cannot  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  par- 
allel, for  the  present,  may  yet  render  it  probable,  that 
as  the  same  Constitution  of  Govenmient  has  been 
built  up  in  France  with  incomparably  greater  rapid- 
ity, so  it  may  have  an  incomparably  shorter  duratioo. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  any  feelings  of  bitterness  to- 
wards the  First  Consul;  or,  if  any,  only  that  venial 
prejudice,  which  naturally  results  from  the  having 
hoped  proudly  of  any  individual,  and  the  having  been 
miserably  disappointed.    But  we  will  not  voluntarily 
cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.    We  owe 
grateful  hearts,  and  uplifted  hands  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  Europe- 
an country  (and  that  country  our  own)  in  which  the 
actions  of  public  men  may  be  boldly  analysed,  aixl 
the  result  publicly  stated.   And  let  the  Chief  Consal, 
who  professes  in  all  things  to  follow  his  fatk,  leam 
to  submit  to  it  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  fate  to 
struggle  with  the  spirit  of  EUiglish  freedom,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  oflspring  of  that  spirit !    If  he 
finds  that  the  Gknius  of  Great  Britain,  which  blew 
up  his  iEgyptian  navy  into  the  air,  and  blighted  his 
Syrian  laurels,  still  follows  him  with  a  cahn  and 
dreadful  eye ;  and  in  peace,  equally  as  in  war,  still 
watches  for  that  liberty,  in  which  alone  the  Genina 
of  our  Isle  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being;  and 
which  being  lost,  all  our  commercial  and  naval  great- 
ness would  instantly  languish,  like  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  had  been  silently  eat  away  by  a  worm ;  and 
without  which,  in  any  country,  the  public  festivals, 
and  pompous  merrimenH  of  a  nation  present  no  othd^ 
spectacle  to  the  eye  of  Reason,  than  a  mob  of  mani- 
acs dancing  in  their  fetters. 
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treoalation,  for  oar  Eofliah  readers,   "ir  any 

t  bitterly  af  aioat  him,  be  held  it  sufflcienl  to  oomplaio  of 
iliely,  to  prerent  them  tVom  peraeverinff  in  the  uae  of 
iBngnace.  Hia  character  had  bfco  mangled  In  m  moat 
toe  work  of  Aohia  Cacina,  and  he  had  been  groaaly  lam- 
ad  in  aome  veraea  by  Pitholaoa ;  but  he  bore  both  with 
MBper  of  a  (rood  cttizeo." 

r  tkia  part  of  tbe  Firat  CoaaaPa  character,  if  common  le- 
ipeftka  the  tmtb,  we  moat  aeek  a  parallel  in  the  diapoai- 
of  the  third  Caaar,  who  dreaded  the  pen  of  a  paracraph 
r,  hiotinf  ang ht  affainat  hia  morab  and  meaaorea,  with 
Ml  anxiety,  and  with  aa  vindictiTe  feefinffa,  aa  if  it  had 
Mm  dafffor  of  an  aaaaaain  lifted  np  agaiaat  hia  Kfe.  From 
Md  C^aar,  toe,  ho  adopted  the  abrofStioB  of  all  popolsr 


Must  there  be  ftUl  some  diacoid  mixt  amoog 
The  harmony  of  men,  whoae  mood  accords 
Beat  with  contention  tan*d  to  notas  of  wrong  1 
That  when  War  faib.  Peace  moat  make  war  wkh 
With  worda  unto  deatructioo  arm'd  more  atroog 
Than  ever  were  our  foreign  Foeman'a  a  worda : 
Makinir  aa  deep,  tho'  not  yet  bleeding  womida  1 
What  War  left  acarleaa,  Caloouy  eoofonoda. 

Troth  Kea  entrapp'd  where  Canning  finds  no  bar : 
Bioce  no  proportion  can  there  be  betwixt 
Our  actiona  which  in  andlaaa  motiona  are, 
And  ordinanoea  which  are  alwaya  fixt 
Ten  thooaand  Lawa  more  cannot  reach  so  fkr, 
Bat  MaBce  goea  beyond,  or  livea  eoaamixt 
So  eloae  with  Goodooaa.  that  it  ersr  will 
Conopt,  dagaise,  or  coontsrftit  it  nUL 
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Aad  thunton  would  oar  iclorMMM  AVrad.  who 
Joio*«  with  tho  King**  iha  food  omd's  Majestjr, 
Not  Imto  Law's  labyrinth  withool  a  cli 
Gave  to  dacp  Skill  ilf  j«M  authority .— 


But  the  loat  JndgaMBt  (this  hit  Jury*!  plan) 
Left  to  the  natural  lenn  of  Work-day  Mao. 
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Wb  near  to  the  dileroma  stated  in  our  eighth  num- 
ber. How  iball  we'aolve  this  problem  f  Iti  aolutioQ 
is  to  be  found  in  that  spirit  which,  like  the  univeml 
menatrunm  sought  for  by  the  old  Alchemists,  can 
Mend  and  harmonize  the  most  discordant  elements — 
it  is  found  lo  be  in  the  spirit  of  a  rational  Freedom 
diffused  and  become  national,  in  the  consequent  in- 
fluence and  control  of  public  opinion,  and  in  its  most 
precious  organ,  the  jury.  It  is  to  be  found,  where- 
•ver  Juries  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive 
the  diflerence,  and  to  comprehend  the  origin  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  difference,  between  libels  and  other 
criminal  overt^cts,  and  are  sufficiently  independent 
to  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  in  a  charge  of  libel, 
the  degree,  the  circumstances,  and  intention,  consti- 
tute (not  merely  modify,)  the  offence,  give  it  its  Being, 
and  determine  its  legal  name.  Tho  words  **  wuUieiou*- 
ly  and  advisedly,**  must  here  have  a  force  of  their 
own  and  a  proof  of  their  own.  They  will  oods»- 
quently  consider  the  wriuen  law  as  a  bhink  pcner 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  (Render,  not  as  a 
ligki  by  which  they  are  to  determine  and  diacrimi- 
Bate  the  qjfence.  The  understanding  and  conscience 
of  the  Jury  are  the  Judges,  in  Mo :  the  statute  a 
blank  cangi  d'dirt.  The  Statute  is  the  Clay  and 
those  the  Potter's  wheel.  Shame  fall  on  that  Man, 
who  shall  labor  to  confound  what  reason  and  nature 
have  put  asunder,  and  who  at  once,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  would  render  the  Press  ineffectual  and  the  Law 
odious;  who  would  lock  up  the  main  river,  the 
Thames  of  our  intellectual  commerce ;  would  throw 
a  bar  across  the  stream,  that  must  render  its  naviga- 
tioQ  dangerous  or  partial,  using  as  his  materials  the 
vry  banks,  that  were  intended  to  deepen  its  channel 
and  guard  against  inundations .  Shame  All  on  him, 
and  participation  of  the  infamy  of  those,  who  misled 
an  Einglish  Jury  to  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney! 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer 
must  be  allowed  a  certain  influence  in  fodlimting 
his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the 
true  index  or  mete-wand  of  his  condemnation.  For 
Juries  do  not  sit  in  a  Court  of  Conscience,  but  of 
Law ;  they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion, 
but  the  guardians  of  external  tranquillity.  The  lead- 
ing principle,  the  Pble  Star,  of  the  judgment  in  its 
decision  concerning  the  libellous  nature  of  a  pub- 
lished writing,  is  its  more  or  less  remote  ccmnection 
with  after  overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the 
same.  Thus  the  publication  of  actual  facts  may  be, 
and  most  often  will  be,  criminal  and  libellous,  when 
directed  against  private  characters :  not  only  because 
the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can- 
not be  competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of 
focts  to  which  themselves  were  not  witnesses,  against 


a  man  whom  they  do  not  know,  or  at  bsrt  \mm'm 
perfectly;  butbecaosesocha  pabUcatioaiBifilil 
a  veryserious  overVact,by  which  the aothor, villi 
authority  and  without  trial,  has  inflicted  pnsiAHi 
on  a  felfoW'Sutyect,  himself  being  vritnsH  mi  jmk 
judge  and  exeaitioner.    Of  aoch  pobbcaiioB  iil 
can  be  no  Ugtd  justification,  though  the  wiasfiq 
be  pattiaied  by  the  cireumstance  that  the  wfum 
charges  are  not  only  tme  bat  wholly  oat  of  thimA 
of  the  law.    Bat  in  libels  on  the  governiasal  in 
ara  two  things  to  be  balanced  against  esrk  flika: 
first,  the  incomparably  greater  mischief  of  tks  oisfr 
acts,  supposing  them  actually  occasioned  by  ibibM 
—(as  for  instance,  the  subveision  of  goveroassiai 
property,  if  the  principles  taught  by  Tbomss  Hm 
had  t>een  realiied.  or  if  even  an  attempt  had  Imi 
made  to  realiie  them,  by  the  many  thontsaodi  sfUi 
readen;)  and  second,  the  very  great  hafttMSi^ 
that  such  e&cts  will  be  produced  by  each  wiim^ 
Government  concerns  all  generally,  and  no  oat  ii 
particular.    The  fiwts  aro  oonunonly  as  well  kasai 
to  the  readers,  as  lo  the  writer:  and  fiUsehood  thw* 
ibre  easily  detected.    It  is  proved,  likawiae,  by  «q» 
rienoe,  that  the  frequency  of  open  political  discama» 
with  all  its  blameable  indiscretion,  indisposes  a  asM 
to  overt-acts  of  practical  sedition  or  conspiracy.  Tlif 
talk  iU.  said  Charies  the  Fifth,  of  his  Belgia  fm 
vinces,  but  they  sufler  so  much  the  better  for  it  Bi 
successor  thought  diflferently :  be  determined  to  to 
master  of  their  words  and  opinions,  as  well  es  of  tkiir 
actions,  and  in  consequence  kist  one  half  of  tfaoBsp» 
vinces,  and  retained  the  other  half  at  an  expeoM  tf 
strength  and  treasure  greater  than  the  original  walk 
of  the  whole.    An  enlightened  Jury,  tberefcia,  inl 
require  proofs  of  some  more  than  otidinary  aaligBiy 
of  intention,  as  furnished  by  the  style,  price,  msdssf 
circulation,  and  so  forth ;  or  of  punishable  iodiM»> 
tion  arising  out  ofthe  state  of  the  timea,  sa  of  dsaiv 
for  instance,  or  of  whatever  other  calami^  is  hkdy 
to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent  and  apt  to  ks 
alienated  from  tho  government  of  their  oounny.  For 
the  absence  of  a  right  disposition  of  mind  mast  to 
considered  both  in  law  and  in  morals,  aa  neariy  eqiii^ 
alent  to  the  presence  of  a  wrong  dispoaitioik    Uodir 
such  circumstances  the  legal  paradox,  that  a  libel 
may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  being  true,  hecatos 
strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  acted  opoo. 

Concerning  the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  mt 
thors  of  heretical  or  deistical  writings.  I  itsaiw  ay 
remarks  for  a  future  Essay,  in  which  I  hope  to  siM 
the  grotinds  and  limits  of  toleratioa  more  aoeaialc^ 
than  they  seem  lo  me  to  have  been  hitherto  tnott 
There  is  one  maxim,  however,  which  I  ara  itnpti 
to  seize  as  it  passes  across  me.  If  I  may  trnsi  aif 
own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a  very  old  truth :  and  jsl 
if  the  foshion  of  acting  in  apparent  ignorance  tbsMf 
be  any  presumption  of  its  novelty,  it  ought  to  be  mw, 
or  at  least  have  become  so  by  courtesy  of  obliviaa 
It  is  this :  that  as  for  as  human  practice  can  rssM* 
the  sharp  limits  and  exclusive  preprietiea  of  Sfc^tafl^ 
Law  and  Religion  should  be  kept  distinct  TaMU 
I  IS,  strictly  speaking,  no  raoPKa  orrosmoji  but  » 

1  TWEEN  TUX  TWO  fOLAft  FORCBi  OF  OITX  AM9  10 
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E.*  If  r  My  then,  that  Law  and  Religion 
oppotitet,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  requi- 
poiie  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be  inter- 
f  I  had  declared  them  to  be  contrariu, 
laa  rightfully  invested  the  Creditor  with 
>f  arresting  and  imprisoning  an  insolvent 
Farmer  with  the  Power  of  transporting, 
t  least,  the  Pillagers  of  his  Hedges  and 
:  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  exercise 
while  it  will  often  happen,  that  Religion 
him  to  forego  it  Nay,  so  well  was  this 
by  our  Grandfiithers,  that  a  man  who 
conscience  by  the  Law  was  a  common 
or  sjmonyme  of  a  wretch  without  any 
at  all.  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  from 
t  there  was  a  long  and  dark  period  during 
'owers  and  the  Aims  of  Law  were  usurped 
)  of  Religion  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Courts 
md  we  all  know  the  result.  Law  and 
IS  interpenetrating  neutralized  each  other; 
eful  product,  or  tertium  Aliquid,  of  thii 
led  the  civilization  of  Europe  for  Centu- 
splintered  into  the  minutic  of  Religion, 
il  function  and  prerogative  it  is  to  lake 
every  ** idle  word"  became  a  busy  and 
tyranny :  and  Religion  substituting  legal 
e  ennobling  influences  of  Conscience  re- 
ligion in  name  only.  The  present  age 
le  approaching  last  to  a  similar  usurpa- 
iunctions  of  Religion  by  Law:  and  if  it 
ed,  I  should  not  want  strong  presumptive 
ror  of  this  opinion,  whether  I  sought  for 
e  Charges  from  the  Bench  concerning 
which  Religion  denounces  the  fearful 
'  Guilt,  but  for  which  the  Law  of  the 
IS  Damagei  only:  or  in  sundry  statutes, 
se  lo  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  Romanorum 
still  greater  number  of  aUempU  towards 
s,  the  authors  of  which  displajred  the 
B  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction 
rfected  and  imperfected  Obligations,  but 
1  still  more  sacred  distinction  between 
Persons.  What  the  Son  of  Sirach  ad- 
ming  the  Soul,  every  Senator  should 

•wer  m  JVomre  md  in  Sjririt  mutt  nolne  on 
kt  *oU  wumiu  ami  canditun  af  its  mmmifeMt4t- 
f  appotition  i§  «  temdenct  (•  Re-tMiavi,  Thb 
si  Law  of  Polsriir  or  MMmtikl  DusltMn,  firat 
tf  Herselitua,  9000  resn  sfterworda  r^iniMisli- 
the  fbundstioo  both  of  Lofic,  of  Pbjrtieg,  •nd 
!•  by  Giordano  Bruno.  The  Princtpla  may  be 
I.  The  Idtutity  of  Theaw  and  AntiibeM  b  lbs 
id  BetHg;  their  Oppotition  the  eondiiioo  of  all 
Beins  manifceled ;  and  every  TArii^  or  Pheoo- 
Szpooeot  of  a  Syntbe«ii  aa  long  as  the  opposite 
sained  in  Uiat  Byntbesis.  Thoa  Water  b  nei- 
Bor  Hydrogen,  nor  yet  ii  it  a  commixinre  of 
Syntheeis  or  Indifference  of  the  two:  and  at 
ipula  endum,  by  which  it  beeomet  Water,  or 
ihwe  iM  Water,  it  ii  not  lees  a  timpltt  Body  than 
iaiaginary  Element!,  improperly  called  its  In- 
omponentt.  It  ia  the  obiect  of  the  meebonieal 
•ophy  to  confound  Syntheaia  with  ^smerfcria, 
I  mere  juzta-poaiiion  of  Corpnaelaa  irparaled 
tonpacea.  I  find  it  difllcult  to  determine,  wbe- 
r  eootradicta  the  Reatoo  or  the 
ssoncsivsble  and  aninasf  inaUs. 
Kk 


apply  to  his  legislative  capacity—Revareooe  it  in 
meekness,  knowing  how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a 
Thing  it  is! 

From  this  hint  oooceming  Tolemtkxi,  we  may  pass 
by  an  easy  tranition  lo  the,  perhaps,  still  more  inte- 
resting sttlgect  of  Tolerance.  And  here  I  fully  coin- 
cide with  Frederic  H.  Jaoobi,  that  the  only  true  spirit 
of  Tiderance  consistB  in  our  conscientious  toleration 
of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pretends  to 
be  more  than  this,  is  either  the  imthinking  cant  of 
feshion,  or  the  soul-palsying  nartxmc  of  moral  and 
religious  indifierence.  All  of  us  without  ezcepiion, 
m  the  same  mode  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  are 
necessarily  solgected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  positive 
opinions  for  certainty  and  dear  insight.  From  this 
yoke  we  cannot  free  ourselves,  boi  by  oearing  lo  bo 
men;  and  this  too  not  in  order  to  traaMsend  but  to 
sink  below  our  human  nature.  For  if  in  one  point 
of  view  it  be  the  mulct  of  our  fell,  and  of  the  oorrup* 
tion  of  our  will ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequenot 
of  our  progressiveness.  To  him  who  is  compelled  to 
pace  to  aiMl  fro  within  the  high  walls  and  in  the  nar^ 
row  courtyard  of  a  prison,  all  objects  may  appear 
clear  and  distinct  It  is  the.  traveller  journeying  on- 
ward, full  of  heart  and  h(^,  with  an  ever-vaiyii^ 
horizon,  on  the  botmdiess  i^in,  that  is  liable  to  mia- 
take  clouds  for  mountains,  and  the  mirage  of  drought 
for  an  expanse  of  refreshing  waters. 

But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  oar 
general  fallibility,  and  the  most  vivid  recollection  of 
my  own,  I  dare  avow  with  the  German  philosopher, 
that  as  fer  as  opinions,  and  not  motives;  prindples, 
and  not  men,  are  concerned ;  I  neither  am  taienmtp 
nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.  According  lo  my 
judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that 
hypocrisy  pbys  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a 
man  makes  protestation  of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in 
respect  of  all  principles,  opinions  and  persoadona, 
those  akme  excepted  which  render  the  holders  iniole- 
rsnU  For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  ia 
utteriy  indifllerent  towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing 
so  insufierable  as  the  persuasion  of  there  being  any^ 
such  mighty  value  or  importance  attached  lo  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth  as  should  give  a  marked  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  conviction  above  any  other ;  or  else 
he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  articu- 
lating the  pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhabiting  it  in 
the  more  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  of  yawn- 
ing. That  which  doth  not  mthalandt  hath  iudf  no 
standing  place.  To  Jill  a  station  is  to  exclude  or  re- 
pel oiheia— and  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral, 
than  of  material,  §oUdUy.  We  live  by  continued  acts 
of  defence,  that  involve  a  sort  of  oflensive  warfere. 
But  a  man's  principles,  on  which  he  grounds  his  Hope 
and  his  FaiUi,  are  the  life  of  his  life.  We  hve  by 
Faith,  says  the  philosophic  Apostle ;  and  Faith  with- 
out principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  po- 
sitiveness,  or  fanatical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and 
of  good  right  therefore,  do  we  maintain  with  moral 
zeal,  than  we  should  defend  body  or  estate,  a  deep 
and  inward  conviction,  which  is  the  moon  to  us;  and 
like  the  noon  with  all  its  massy  shadows  and  deoep- 
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thr*  gl6«M,  it  yet  Ugto  w  on  oor  w«y,  poor  tniY«l- 
kn  M  we  am,  and  Imagktwl  pilgruM.  WiUialliii 
■poCs  and  changes  and  temporary  eclipiea,  with  all  iti 
ynin  haln  and  bedinnung  irapota,  it  yet  reflect!  the 
light  that  u  to  rise  on  ai»  which  even  now  it  rtain^, 
though  intereepled  fiom  oor  immediate  view  by  the 
moonlaina  that  endoae  and  fiown  over  the  vale  of 
our  mortal  life. 

Thii  again  is  the  mystery  and  the  dignity  of  car 
human  natore,  that  we  cannot  give  up  oor  rsoson. 
without  giving  up  at  the  same  time  oar  individual 
psiBonality.  For  that  must  appear  to  each  man  to  be 
hu  leason  which  produces  in  him  the  highest  sense 
of  certaintjr ;  and  yet  it  is  net  reason,  except  as  fiir  as 
H  is  of  universal  validity  and  obligatory  on  all  man- 
kind. There  is  a  one  heart  Ibr  the  whole  mighty 
mass  of  Humanity,  and  every  pulse  in  each  particu- 
lar vosmI  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  it.  He  who 
asserts  that  truth  is  of  no  importance  except  in  the 
sense  of  sincerity,  conibunds  sense  with  madness,  and 
the  word  of  God  with  a  dream.  If  the  power  of 
reasoning  be  the  Gift  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  that 
we  be  sedulooi,  yea,  and  mUitmM  in  the  endeavor  to 
leeson  aright,  is  his  implied  Command.  But  what  is 
of  permanent  and  esssniial  interest  to  one  man  most 
needs  be  so  to  all,  in  proportion  to  die  means  and  op- 
portunities of  each,  ^oe  to  him  by  whom  these  are 
B^ected.  and  double  woe  to  him  t^  wh<}m  they  are 
withheld ;  for  he  robs  at  once  hiroiielf  and  his  neighbor. 
That  man's  Soul  is  not  dear  to  himself,  to  whom  the 
Souls  of  his  Brethren  are  not  dear.  As  iar  us  they 
can  be  influenced  by  him,  they  are  parts  and  proper* 
ties  of  his  own  soul,  their  ftith  his  fiuth,  their  ermrs 
his  burthen,  their  righteousness  and  bliss  his  righte- 
ousness  and  his  reward— and  of  their  Guilt  and  Mis. 
ery  his  own  will  be  the  echo.  As  much  as  I  love 
my  fellow4nen,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  inkir 
craaf  of  their  Heresies  and  Unbelief— and  I  will  ho> 
Bor  and  hold  forth  vhe  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
every  individual  who  is  equally  intolerant  of  that 
whidi  he  conceives  such  in  me.  We  will  both  ex- 
claim— I  know  not,  what  antidotes  among  the  com- 
plex views,  impulses  and  circumstances,  that  form 
your  moral  Being,  God*s  gracious  Providence  may 
have  vouchsafed  to  jrou  against  the  serpent  fang  of 
this  Error — but  it  is  a  viper,  and  its  pmson  deadly, 
although  through  higher  influences  some  may  take 
the  reptile  to  their  bosom,  and  remain  unstung. 

Jn  one  of  these  viperous  Journals,  which  deal  out 
IVofiuieness,  Hate,  Fury,  and  Sedition  throughout  the 
Land,  I  read  the  following  paragraph.  «*The  Brah- 
man believes  that  every  man  will  be  saved  in  his 
own  ^rsuasion,  and  that  all  religions  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines 
salvation  to  the  Believer  in  his  own  Vedahs  and 
Shasten.  Which  is  the  more  humane  and  philoso- 
phic creed  of  the  two  T*  Let  question  answer  ques- 
tioo.  Self-complacent  Scoffer!  Whom  meanest  thou 
by  Gonr  The  God  of  Truth  t  and  can  He  be  pleased 
with  folsehood  and  the  debasement  or  utter  suspen- 
sion of  the  Reason  which  he  gave  to  man  that  he 
might  receive  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  Troth  f  Or 
the  God  of  love  and  mercy?  And  can  He  be  pleased 


with  the  bknd  of  AoMands  pound  oal  i 
wheels  of  Juggennit,  or  with  the  shrislsd 
oflbred  up  as  fb«  eflMngs  to  Btal  or  to  Ms 
dual  thou  mean  the  God  of  holiDesB  and 
tyf  and  ean  He  be  plevad  with 
terable  and  mora  than  brutal  defifenentsl  i 
ly  pleased  loo  as  with  that  religion,  which  i 
US  that  we  have  no  fiUlowahip  with  Ihs 
works  of  darknem  hat  to  reprove  them  ff 
religion,  which  strikes  the  ftar  of  the  Urn 
deeply,  and  the  sense  of  the  exceeding  as 
sin  so  inwardly,  that  the  Believe  anziowly 
**  Shall  I  give  my  first-hom  for  ray  tran^gr 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  aoiy  aoal  T— i 
makes  me  answer  to  him — **  He  hath  she 
O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  thi 
quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  joally,  and  la  b 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  Bi 
myselt  It  is  at  once  foUy  and  pwAnation 
to  reason  with  the  man  who  can  place  befo 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  directing  the  eye 
dow  from  the  corse  of  her  hnriiand  upwarri 
her  Redeemer,  (the  God  of  the  living  and 
dead.)  and  then  the  remorseleos  Brahiui  f 
the  disconsolate  victim  to  the  flame*  of  hat 
funeral  pile,  abandoned  by,  and  abandoini 
less  pledges  of  their  love— «nd  yet  dare  aa 
the  more  humane  and  philosophic  creed  d 
No !  No !  when  tuck  ttpauotm  are  in  qnas 
ther  am,  or  will  be,  or  wisii  to  be 
rtaU, 


ESSAY  XIV. 


Knowiof  the  heart  of  Ifan  is  sat  to  he 
The  centre  of  this  world,  alioat  Um 
Tbew  leTohiUoiM  of  distiirtMooei 
Siill  ruU ;  wbere  all  th*  aapeeta  of  ni 
Predomiaate ;  %rbQae  stroog  afbc 
At  ha  mint  bear,  being  powarleas  to 
And  Uiat  unlaas  above  tuoMelf  In 
Erect  bimnlf,  bow  poor  a  thaof  i 


I 


I  HATE  thus  endeavored,  with  an  ami 
may  perhaps  have  misled  me  into  proliii^ 
and  ground  the  condition  under  which  the 
cation  of  truth  is  commanded  or  fhrhiddm 
individuals,  by  our  conscience;  and  Ifaoaa 
which  it  is  permissible  by  the  law  which  o 
conduct  as  members  of  the  state.  But  is  ll 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  ao  bhbi 
amination  ?  O  that  my  readers  would  look 
worid,  ss  it  now  is,  and  make  to  themselv< 
ful  catalogue  of  its  many  miseries !  FroB 
these  proceed,  and  on  what  do  they  depaw 
continuance  ?  Assuredly  for  the  greater  p 
actions  of  men,  and  those  again  on  the  wn 
tal  principle  of  action.  We  live  by  fiulk 
sence  of  virtue  consists  in  the  prindpla* 
reality  of  this,  as  well  as  its  importanoa.  h 
by  all  men  in  fiict,  few  as  there  nmy  bt  ^ 
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forwtid  intD  the  light  of  dHrtmct  eomciout' 
et  aU  men  feel,  and  at  times  acknowledge  to 
ea,  the  tnie  eatae  of  their  minffy.  There  it 
n  baae,  but  at  aome  time  or  other,  and  in 
Y  or  other,  he  admiti  that  he  is  not  what  he 
be,  though  by  a  cariout  art  of  aelfHlelaaioo, 
bit  to  keep  at  peace  with  himself  as  long 
och  as  poHible,  he  will  throw  off  the  blame 
amenable  part  of  hki  nature,  his  moral  ptin- 
that  which  is  independent  of  his  will,  name- 
igree  of  his  inlellectual  facultiea.  H«*oce,  for 
t  a  man  exclaims,  bow  dishonest  I  am,  on 
e  and  unworthy  motives  I  act,  we  may  hear 
d  timea,  what  a  ibol  I  am !  curse  on  my  iai> 

the  like. 

ren  this  implies  an  obscure  sentiment,  that 
irer  conceptions  in  the  understanding,  the 

of  action  would  become  purer  in  the  will, 
o  the  image  of  our  Maker  not  wholly  oblit- 
Mn  any  human  soul,  we  dare  not  purchase 
itioo  fjpom  guilt  by  an  excuse,  which  would 
'  amelioration  out  of  our  own  power.  Thus 
man  who  will  abuse  himself  for  a  fool  but 
villain,  would  rather,  spite  of  the  usual  pro> 

9  the  contrary,  be  condemned  as  a  rogue  by 
ii,than  be  acquitted  as  a  blockhead.  But 
■  it  may,  out  of  himself,  however,  he  sees 
M  true  cause  of  our  common  complaints. 
I,  there  seem  many  physical  causes  of  di»> 
liaease,  of  poverty,  and  of  desolation — tem- 
thquakes,  volcanoes,  wild  or  venomous  ani- 
Ten  soils,  uncertain  or  tyrannous  climates, 
ftl  swamps,  and  death  in  the  very  air  we 

Yet  when  do  we  hear  the  general  wretch- 
'  mankind  attributed  lo  these?    In  Iceland, 

opened  and  sent  forth  three  or  more  vast 

fire.  The  smoke  and  vapor  fiom  them 
lie  light  of  Heaven  through  all  Europe,  for 
even  at  Cadiz,  the  sun  and  moon,  for  seve- 
I,  seemed  turned  to  blood.  What  was  the 
f  the  injury  to  the  human  race?  sixty  men 
troyed,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  in  con- 

of  their  own  imprudence.   Natural  calami- 

10  indeed  spread  devastation  wide,  (for  in- 
e  Manh  Fever,)  are  almost  without  excep- 
es  of  Nature  in  her  all-intelligible  language 
!  or  cease  to  do  that!  By  the  mere  absence 
ipeistition,  and  of  the  sloth  engendered  by 
igne  would  cease  to  exist  throughout  Asia 
ca.  Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of 
ind  adt  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need 

unattainable,  if  all  the  time,  the  eflbrt,  the 
ch  we  waste  in  making  oorwlves  miserable 
rice,  and  vicious  through  misery,  were  em- 
nd  marshalled  to  a  systematic  war  against 
ng  evils  of  nature  f    No,  **It  i§  a  witkei 

This  is  so  generally  the  aolutioii,  that 


tbs  thoannds  Unt 
kr  rots  wHk  lip-peoileaes.  er  Iks  wIM  niv- 
fbr  Ihtn  peraons  at  the  varv  Ikae  they 
ihsonaOy  of  the  wiekodset  and  roMsansw  of  iMr 
the  waraieic  tai 
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very  wickedness  is  assigned  by  selfirii  men.  as  their 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better,  and  for 
opposing  those  who  wouU  make  the  attempt  ^¥hat 
have  not  Clarkaon,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Friends,  eflfected  for  the  honor,  and 
if  we  believe  in  a  retributive  providence,  for  the  ooo- 
tinoance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  English  natkm,  in^ 
perfectly  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  feculties  of  the 
people  at  krge  are  developed  at  present?  What  may 
not  be  eflected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means 
of  educating  nations,  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile 
sophistications  and  mutilations  of  ignorant  raoont^ 
banks.)  shall  have  been  applied  to  its  full  extent! 
Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiriting  rapr^ 
sentation  of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable 
of  comprehendmg,  it  would  be  embodied  to  me  ia 
the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at  some  distant  period 
the  appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labors,  whes 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whoae 
reason  and  conscience  had,  through  Tiig  efiorti,  hmm 
onfolded,  shall  sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemp- 
tion, and  pouring  forth  praises  to  God  and  to  their  si^ 
vbur,  shall  repeat  Ais  **  New  name"  in  Heaven,  giv* 
thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  inatrtt- 
ments  of  divine  mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldon 
perhaps,  torn  their  eyes  toward  him,  as  from  the  aoo 
to  its  image  in  the  fbuntain,  with  secondary  gratitude 
and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  human  love!  Were 
but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  conviction  tiiat 
virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  meaoi  b^ 
which  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be 
made  better,  not  only  in  consequence,  but  fty  the 
mode  and  m  the  process,  of  instruction :  were  but  an 
hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear  conviction  of  thinb 
which  I  myself  at  this  moment  feel,  even  as  I  Ad 
the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  pemveranoe  of  a 
Clarkson  or  a  Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy would  disclose  themselves  to  our  fUth,  even 
as  when  a  noble  castle  hidden  from  us  by  an  inta^• 
vening  mi^  discovers  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  oppoaite  shore  of  whidi  we  stand 
gaiing.  What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all 
other,  the  fairest  virtues,  does  not  hope  became!  W* 
are  bad  ouiaelves,  because  we  despair  of  the  good- 
ness of  others. 

If  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feel- 
ing and  common  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  depends  directly  on  human  vieea  and  the  re- 
mainder indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  oa 
men  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  these  vices  and  pn- 
rify  their  principle  of  moral  election  ?  The  questioa 
is  not  by  what  means  each  man  is  to  alter  his  own 
character—in  order  to  this,  all  the  means  prescribed 
and  all  the  aidances  given  by  religion,  may  be 
saryfbrhim.    Vain,  of  themselves,  may  be. 
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virtue,  could  it  be  given  by  one  feOow-crMtiire  lo 
another.  To  w^tke  ute  of  all  the  mean  and  appli- 
anoei  in  oar  power  to  the  actual  attainment  of  Reo> 
titude,  if  the  abrtract  of  the  Duty  which  we  owe  lo 
ounelvet;  to  mpply  thoee  meant  ai  litf  ai  we  can, 
oompriaet  our  Duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is, 
what  are  these  means  f  Can  they  be  any  other  than 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  removal  of 
those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its  recep> 
tkm  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both, 
but  it  it  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to 
the  former,  who  is  sufHciently  informed  to  foel  that 
it  it  hit  duty.  If  it  be  taid,  that  we  thould  endeavor 
not  to  much  to  remove  ignorance,  at  to  make  the  ig- 
norant religiout :  Religion  hertelf,  through  her  tacred 
oraclet,  antwers  for  me,  that  all  effective  fiuth  pre- 
■uppotet  knowledge  and  individual  conviction.  If 
the  mere  acquietcence  in  truth,  uncomprehended  and 
unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed  would  be 
the  viciout  and  the  mitenible,  in  thit  country  at  leatt 
where  tpeculative  infidelity  it.  Heaven  be  praited, 
c»nfined  to  a  tmall  number.  Like  bodily  deformity, 
there  it  one  inttance  here  and  another  there;  but 
three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue  proportion. 
It  is  highly  worthy  of  obeervation,  that  the  inspired 
writingi  received  by  Chrittiant  are  dittinguithable 
from  all  other  bookt  pretending  to  intpiration,  from 
the  tcripturei  of  the  Bramint,  and  even  from  the  Ko- 
ran, in  their  ttrong  and  frequent  recommendationt  of 
truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  cannot 
but  be  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeab  to  the 
religiout  principle  of  man ;  but  knowledge.  Thit  it 
not  only  extolled  at  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man, 
but  to  teek  after  it  it  again  and  again  commanded  ut 
at  one  of  our  mott  tacred  duties.  Yea,  the  very  per^ 
foction  and  final  bliai  of  the  glorified  tpirit  it  repve- 
tented  by  the  Apottle  at  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding  of  truth  in  itt  eternal  and  immutable  tource. 
Not  that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all !  The  light 
of  religion  it  not  that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat; 
but  neither  it  itt  warmth  that  of  the  ttove,  warmth 
without  light  Religion  it  the  tun,  whote  warmth 
indeed  twellt,  and  ttirt,  and  actuatet  the  life  of  na- 
ture, but  who  at  the  tame  time  beholds  all  the  growth 
of  life  with  a  master  eye,  makes  all  objects  gforious 
on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  gloiy  visible  to  all 
others. 

But  though  knowledge  be  not  the  only,  yet  that  it 
is  an  indispensable  and  most  efiectual  agent  in  the 
direction  of  our  actions,  one  consideration  will  con- 
vince us.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  human  nature, 
that  the  sense  of  impossibility  quenches  all  will. 
Sense  of  utter  inaptitude  does  the  same.  The  man 
shuns  the  beautiful  flame,  which  is  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  the  in&nt.  The  sense  of  a  disproportion  of 
certain  afler-harm  to  present  gratification — produces 
eflbcts  almost  equally  uniform :  though  almost  perish- 
ing with  thirst,  we  should  dash  to  the  earth  a  goblet 
of  wine  in  which  we  had  seen  a  poison  infused, 
though  the  poison  were  without  taste  or  odour,  or 
even  added  to  the  pleasures  of  both.  Are  not  all  our 
vices  equally  inapt  to  the  universal  end  of  human 
•ctiopt,  the  tatiafaction  of  the  agent?    Ate  oot  their 


pleataret  equally  disproportioiMite  to  die  afltrbol  . 
Tec  many  a  maiden,  who  will  not  graip  at  the  in  1 
will  yet  purchase  a  wreath  of  diamondi  at  dttpai  I 
of  her  health,  her  honor,  nay  (and  the  herself  kM  i 
it  at  the  moment  of  her  choice)  at  the  aacrificeofha  I 
peace  and  happinett.    The  aoC  wmild  reject  the  ^ 
toned  cup,  yet  the  trembling  hand  with  wkick  k 
raitet  hit  daily  or  hourly  draught  to  hit  hpi^  hm  Ml 
left  him  ignorant  that  thit  too  ia  altogether  a  poiaa 
Iknow  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  oonsequeacei  fti»> 
teen  are  lett  immediate;  that  they  are  diiliwd  om 
a  larger  tpace  of  lime ;  and  that  the  alave  of  vicehopa 
where  no  hope  it.    This,  however,  only  reawm 
the  queetioD  one  ttep  further:  for  why  should  Ai 
dittance  or  diffusion  of  known  oooaeqiienoet  pradsoi 
to  great  a  difference  ?  Why  are  men  the  dupes  of  Ai 
preeent  moment  ?  Evidently  becaoae  the  vuuayum 
are  indittinct  in  the  one   case,  and  vivid  ia  fkt 
other;  becaute  all  confuted  ooncepciont  render  ■ 
rettlets;  and  because  reetlessneaa  can  drive  mm 
vices  that  promite  no  enjoyment,  noi,  not  even  ibe  tm- 
tatkm  of  that  restlessnes.    This  is  indeed  the  ind 
punishment  attached  by  nature  to  habitual  vice,  AM 
its  impulses  wax  as  its  motives  wane.    Notkj&tUwIL 
even  the  light  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  for 
tempts  the  benighted  mind  fitmi  before;  bat  ils 
restlessness  dogs  it  from  behind,  aa  with  the  iiuafj 
of  Destiny.    What  then  is  or  can  be  the  pieieatii^ 
the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  bat  the  habitaateif 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  eeHi^ 
tions  concerning  all  thinga  that  are  the  posnhte  db> 
jects  of  clear  conception,  and  .thna  to  reaciie  the  dMp 
feelings  which  belong,  aa  by  natoial  right,  a»  ttas 
obtcure  ideat*  that  are  neceatary  to  the  moial  peifo> 
tion  of  the  human  being,  notwitissiaoding.  yea,  evii 
in  contequence  of,  their  obscurity — to  reaeive  ih«i 
feelingt,  I  repeat,  for  olgecia,  which  their  vtiyn^ 
limity  renders  indefinite,  no  less  than  iln  ii  iiiili  faii 
ness  renders  them  sublime :  namely,  to  the  Mess  tf 
Being,  Form,  Life,  the  Reason,  the  Law  of  Cooseiea« 
Freedom,  InmM)rtality,  God !    To  connect  wiik  Ai 
objects  of  our  senses  the  obscure  notions  and  ean» 
quent  vivid  foelings.  which  are  doe  only  to  nsasi^ 
rial  and  permanent  things,  is  prolanaticfi  relativelfli 
the  heart,  and  superstition  in  the  undefstaodiqg.  k 
is  in  this  sense,  that  the  philoaophic  Apostle  oik 
Covetoutnets  Idolatry.    Could  we  emanctpafe  e» 
selves  from  the  bedimming  influences  of  caBioBi,fKl 
the  transforming  witchcraA  of  early 
should  see  as  numerous  tribes  of 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paria,  as  we  bear  of  • 
the  coasts  of  A  frica. 


*  1  hsTs  not  exprmnl  mrwlf  sa  elsarly  as  I 
But  the  troth  of  Ibe  aMertion,  that  deep  furl's^  Im 
er  to  combina  with  obacura  idoaa,  m  praieraoeo  to 
clear  notiona,  mar  bn  pmvad  by  the  hiatnry  of 
Fanaticiarn  in  all  acM  and  eoantrica 

com  ia  even  proverbial:  and  it  ia  the 

Philoaophara  and  philoaophie  IliMoriana,  that  tha 
the  diapatanta  are  oommonly  violsBt  ia  pfopoittaa 
Uetj  and  obaeurilr  of  the  qqaationa  ia  dhpolo, 
fast  eoollned  to  profaaaioiial  tbeolaftsaa:  for 
have  diaplarad  the  aasM  Sffitatioaa,  aad  ksvo 
tiooal  poKcf  lo  the  mon  powerfal  laisnst  of  a 
obsoorily. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


I  ilM  fully  Kwmn,  Ihat  whil  I  un  wriring  uid  Iut* 
nitten  (in  Ihcw  latUr  Eanjt  ■!  l«Ht)  will  eipoH  me 

••den  Kith  HeM(A;i)ai  to  the  tidicule  of  othen 
■  ■  ■cbonl-biij' decliinHr  on  old  and  wditkiui  m- 
Mi  <ir  •iploded  liinciea ;  and  Id  Ih*  objwtion  of 
MM  m  obBnre.  Tfat.lul  nal  or  loppowd  derect 
HI  alnadr  mcairad  an  anawn  both  in  lb*  preced- 
ag  NumtMt*.  Mid  in  paga  34  of  lfa<  Appandii  to  lbs  of  tht 
lathor'a  Pint  Lsr-Sarmon,  enliiled  lb*  StiTBhak' 
Hunrti.  Of  llw  two  foimer.  I  ihtU  Hka  (he  praa-  j  dawn  of 
M  opfDRunii)'  of  declanng  my  Hneimeaa;  eipe- 
I  h»Ta  already  received  a  hinl  that  mj 


Ihe    iprung  fbnh  il  hii  O' 


idoi.  HiLTOR,  baa  lepreaentad  Metaphytica 
olgecu  which  ibe  bad  ipina  in  ball  delight  in  da-  mindi  tti 
OHUig."  And  Inily.  if  1  bad  aiatlad  mf  tabllety  to  unnvi 
ad  iniantioo  ia  penuading  myaalf  and  olban  that ,  inlo  the  | 
ra  ara  bai  liiing  modiinei.  and  that  [aa  ooa  of  Iba  mhih  of 
■ta  bUowtta  of  KoUiaB  and  Hartley  haa  aipnaaed  which  ai 
ha  ayatam)  Iba  aaaaMi  and  hii  dagger  ara  equally  ed  ftmili 
lotjacB  of  moral  aateem  and  abbotintea ;  orifwith  !       wiikl 

wiilar  of  wid*r  inSuanca  and  higher  anthoiiiy,  I  |      And  K 
■d  redoMd  all  nrtue  U  a  aalliah  prudence  eked 
■I  by  Bopenlitioa,  [for  awnradly,  a  creed  Khich 
tkaa  ila  cwitral  point  in  conadoui  talQebneiB,  what- 
T*T  be  the  timN  or  namaa  thai  act  on  the  aellinh 


iheaa  ara  ay  autgada.  and  ara  Iheia  Ih*  malapbywa 
which  ih*  bvl  qilili  io  hall  daH^  in  I 

Bat  how  aball  1  BVerl  the  eean  of  thoaa  etilica  who 
laugh  at  the  oldnaM  of  my  topic*.  Evil  and  Good.  Ne- 
CMUtf  Bitd  Atfailramatil,  Immotlality  and  the  Ulli- 
■nite  Aim  I  By  what  ahdil  regain  Unrlavorl  My 
thamea  muat  be  ikw.  a  Franch  ConatitutiDO  j  a  hat- 
I  loon ;  a  change  of  tniniatry ;  a  fraah  batch  cf  kinp  on 
Ihe  Continent.  (■  of  peer*  in  our  happier  ialBnd  <  or 
I  who  had  the  bau  of  it  of  two  parliaotaaiaiy  gladia- 
I  Ion.  and  whoae  ipeech.  on  Iha  autfact  of  EDnpe 
bleeding  at  a  thouaand  Roonda,  or  our  own  coontry 
■miggling  fcr  heraelf  and  all  btunan  nanire^  waa 
cheered  by  Ihegrealeat  numberof  Jaii^il<,I«dlai9Jkf. 
'and  nryiand  lauglit:  (which,  carafully  marked  by 
'  italira.  fonn  ouat  conapicaona  and  aitange  panolbe- 
aea  in  the  newapaper  raporta.)  Or  if  I  nual  ha  phi- 
.  loaopfaical,  the  lail  chsmical  diaoof  eriea.  pnnided  I 
'  ^do  not  trouble  my  reader  wilb  Ihe  principle  which 
I  givea  then  their  higheat  intern),  and  the  cbanour 
niellectual  grandeur  to  the  diKofeier  i  or  Iha  laat 
■er  of  Mopea.  and  that  they  ware  aappoeed,  by 
ail)  philoaopheta,  Io  have  been  projected  by  aoma 
ano  in  the  moon,  taking  care,  however,  ikot  Io  add 
cf  the  cnaip  reaaona  fbrthiaofantonl  Sotaatbing 
I.  however,  it  miM  be,  qaila  new  and  qoile  oat 
ia  within  them,  what- 
deep  within  them,  mint  be  ae  old  aa  the  SiM 
un  i«a»n.  But  to  End  no  conlradictiDn 
of  old  and  nan.  to  ranlamplale  the  an- 
with  fcelinga  aa  freah,  ae  if  they  Ihan 
■    e  the 


I  feel  ll 


I  of Iha  w 


d,  and  may  help 
gi  of  childhood 
tine  the  child'a 


y  for  perfaapa  Ibrty  yaan  hod  raitdw- 


ly  Ihe  refer 


ig  of  Ihe  m 


Ihii  ■  the  ehancter  and  priyilage  of  gonioa,  iiid  coa 
a(  the  inaria  which  diatinguiah  geniu*  tiaa  lalaDla. 
And  ao  to  pmeni  familiar  dyeeti  aa  fei  awaken  lha 
mind*  of  ctheri  to  a  like  freahnea  of  HiiMtiDn  eon- 
ceming  them  (that  oonatanl  accompaDiiDeiit  of  ntan- 
lew  than  of  bodily,  conialaaceuce} — fei  Ibe 
ideal  qnealioning  of  D  telf-diicotered  and  ii»- 
telligent  ignorance,  which,  like  the  deep  and  aumj 
IbiindatiDiie  of  a  Roman  bridge,  ibmw  half  of  Ihe 
iau  inUmgaiio  daddiia 


0  I  about  ID 


alia,  layt  Ixird  Bacon) — Ihia  ia  the  praw  UMiil  of 

nniua.  and  ia  moat  uneqaivocal  mode  of  muiitea- 

e'f  "lin    "of    ^°^    Who  haa  not,  a  Ihowamd  tiroea.  Been  ll  Bww 

^7  ipoo  water  t  who  hai  not  aeeo  ll  wilh  a  naw  laaling. 


Bploy  Ihem  t    "n  perplei  our  deami 

ieing  moral  inatincttl    To  deeden  tb 

rill  and  free  power,  to  eilingaiih  Ihe  light  of  to 

nd  cooadence.  to  make  myaelfand  ocheta  wonblaaa,  < 

sal-loa.  God-lw  r   No!  Io  eipoea  the  lolly  and  the  i  ""' 

■indemain  of  Ibnee  who  have  Ihoa  aboaed  the  To ■»■  that  *|l«op™ •  ^™; 

laaaed  machine  of  language ;  to  aupport  all  old  and  awowii  mite— ilien  iMe  m  erw . 

aoaraUe  trutlHi  ami  by  them  to  aupport.  to  kindle,  j      In  philoaopby  iqually.  la  in  poatiy,  geniu  prodncea 

>|n)ecllheip<iilj  uiMkellie  laeaoi  aprpwl  light    ibe  atrongeatimpreariona  of  novelty,  while  it  nKnea 

Twnnrfnolingi  in  laakn  nnrfiialinp.  vriih  their -riTnl    ihe  Haleet  and  moat  admillad  Imifaa  Ihiai  Ibe  Inpo- 
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TMail  adintwiD.  ExImnM  mMl- 
bjm,  to  rollsol  and  nplmia  aU  ih« 
•■plificarion  of  which,  would 
bwiMill  philanphf.    TMtt*.efi 
awful  Bod  lUjitrlidiM,  JM  bttag  ■ 
nDinuHl  inlenat,  m  to  often  coMidered  ■■  n  true 
Ihtt  ihey  loM  alt  the  powan  oT  Imlh.  ind  lie  bed- 
ridden in  the  donniioiy  of  the  Bul.  lide  by  lide  with 
lb*  moet  deepiKd  and  aiploded  erron. 

Bat  m  the  dm  or  chtic*.  whoM  contempt  I  hare 
■nlieipated.  comnunty  comider  (faemaelTe*  ai  men 
of  the  world,  inalead  of  hazarding  additional  ioeera 
hfappMlingtolfaBauIhoritiHorrpdiur  plitlnKiphen. 
(for  auch  in  ipjla  of  all  hiitorr,  the  man  who  have 
diadnguLihed  themeelvH  by  pnfbund  thoughL  ate 
(Btienllf  deemed,  from  Plalo  and  AriitolJe  to  Tully. 
and  fnjm  Baron  to  Berkeley)  I  will  nfer  ihem  to  the 
Darling  of  the  poliabed  Court  of  Auguitua,  to  the 
nan.  whoae  worka  have  been  in  ait  agea  deemed  ihe 
nodali  nT  good  tanaa.  and  are  alill  the  pucket-«tim- 
paaion  of  thoae  who  pride  themaeJvea  on  uniiing  the 
aefaolar  with  Ihegenttamao.  Thit  accompliihed  nun 
of  iba  world  bn  given  ui  an  account  oT  the  lubjecn 
of  onTetaatian  belweea  hinuelf  and  Ihe  illuttriou* 
ataleaman  who  goismed.  and  Ihe  hr^hleal  luniiua- 
hea  wbo  then  adonied  the  empire  of  Ihe  civitiied 


HOBAT.SEBM.  L.1I.  S 
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Berkeley  indeed  amiU.  and  ia  lupported  in  hb 
Maeriion  by  the  great  ■lateamen,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Waller  lUleigb.  thai  without  on  habilual  iniereat  in 
tbeae  lut^ecia.  a  man  may  beadeiteroua  inttigoer. 
bul  never  can  be  a  ilateunim.  Would  to  Heaven 
Ibai  the  verdict  to  be  famed  on  my  labora  depended 
ax  Iboae  who  leail  needed  them!  The  waier  lily  in 
the  mid)l  of  waleta  lifli  up  ita  broad  leavea.  and  ex- 
pand! iu  peMla  al  die  Grtt  patlering  of  the  ihownr, 
•od  rajoicaa  ia  the  lain  with  a  quicker  aympalhy, 
than  Ihe  panJied  ahruh  in  a  aandy  deiert. 

God  created  man  in  hii  own  image.    To  be  the 


mily  er 


!    Ofeli 

in  a  finila  being,  bui  immortalily  and  monl  aelf-de- 

and  practical  jodgmenl  finatincliva  or  acquirable) 
eancemiug  llie  noiicea  furniihed  by  Ihe  orgam  of 
pateeption,  oil  which  in  hnd  at  leui.  the  dug  poe- 


which  the  reaaon  by  iba  m 

lance  craatea  ibr  iUelf  oncondilioaally  earn 

BO  attribute  nalilf.  and  acmal  tziilrmx,  lo  lb 

■nd  tothooe  only,  wiiboul  which  the  « 

Hir  would  be  huaeleia  ar>d  cootradictorr.  ■>  the  idH 

of  Soul,  of  Free-will,  of  ImoMtlality.  and  of  God  t 

Burce  of  oil  obligation  {  lo  Free-will,  aa  the  peaw 
Elf  the  baraan  being  lo  maintain  Ihe  obedina,  ntkk 

all  Ihe  Riighl  of  nature ;  and  to  the  lmmoc«%rf 

Ihe  Soul,  ai  a  itaie  in  which  the  weal  and  woe  if 

man  efaall  be  pnjponioned  Id  hie  m 

With  ibii  laith,  all  nature. 


— (II  ibg  nifhii  wi 


,  and  wilh 


preaenn  ilaelf  to  ua,  now  aa  Ihe  aggregate  aalml 
of  duty,  and  nowaa  aviaion  of  Ibe  NfoatH^ 
ing  lo  UI  ihe  mode,  and  time,  i  ' 
of  applying  and  naliiiog  thai 
labliehed  in  the  bean  of  our  re 
"The  diapleaiure  of  eome  I 
be  incurred  by  my  bating  aurpriaed  ibem  iaai  oe 
lain  reHectiana  and  inquitiea.  Ibr  whicb  Ibay  ban  ■ 
curinaity.  But  perfaaja  eome  olhen  may  be  ftmmi 
10  find  theroaeivta  carried  into  andeoi  iiiMa,«vH 
Ihough  they  ihould  conaider  the  boai7  maxitM.  dr 
fended  in  Iheae  Eaaaya,  barely  ai  Hina  to  awakn 
and  eierciaa  the  inquiaiiive  Reader,  on  pain*  aa 
beneelhlheattenlionoftheableairaeD.  ThoM  gml 
men.  Pythagorai,  Plato,  and  Ariilolle.  mi 
eonaumnuiie  in  politic*,  wbo  founded  Malta.  «  i* 
nmcled  princea.  or  wnue  moai  aecaratdy  on  pobb 
govemmeni.  were  el  the  wne  dme  the  bhM  acak 
It  all  abiiracied  and  aubiime  apeculatiooa :  Ihe  cka^ 

pnilani  acliono.  Aid  viatevtr  Ike  BorU  oiay  ipw, 
hr  rlia  kaihiial  aivfit  mndiiaiBi  ypat  Giid.UK  Bmm 
Mind.  Dud  Ue  Siimtmim  Soniiai,  nay  poaiUf  mtb  ■ 
Oirivifg  Eara-worwi.  frul  »£II  auM  iW .Mril J  nab 

Siua,f  an. 
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e  by  their  abmlule  and 


DANIEL. 
It  Ihe  reader  not  la  be  dinatii- 
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vh 


ikmid  not  at  once  andentand  every  pert  of  the  pre- 
Mting  Number ;  bat  rather  to  confer  it  aa  a  mere 
miinciation  of  a  magnificent  theme,  the  different 
p0li  of  which  are  to  be  demonstnted  and  developed, 
Rplained,  illoetrated.and  exemplified  in  the  progrew 
if  the  work.  I  likewise  entreat  him  to  peruse  with 
mention  and  with  candor,  the  weighty  extract  from 
Aie  judicious  Hooker,  prefixed  as  the  motto  to  a  fol- 
lowing Number  of  the  Friend.  In  worlu  of  reasoning, 
H  distinguished  from  narration  of  events  or  statements 
if  ftcts ;  but  more  particularly  in  works,  the  object 
if  which  is  lo  make  us  better  acquainted  with  our 
wn  nature,  a  writer,  whoee  meaning  it  everywhere 
omprehended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be 
Bad,  may  indeed  have  produced  an  amusing  compo^ 
lion,  nay,  by  awakening  and  re-enlivening  our  re- 
dlectiona,  a  useful  one ;  but  most  assuredly  he  will 
)t  have  added  either  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge, 
'  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect.  For  how  can  we 
ither  strength,  but  by  exercise  f  How  can  a  truth, 
>w  to  us,  be  made  our  own  without  examination 
id  eelfquestioning  —  any  new  truth,  I  mean,  that 
kites  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  aiM]  its  various 
ealtiee  and  aflfections !  But  whatever  demands  ef- 
rt,  requires  time.  Ignorance  seldom  vauU$  into 
lowledge,  but  passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate 
ate  of  obscurity,  even  as  night  into  day  through 
vilighL  All  speculative  Truths  begin  vnih  a  Poe- 
tlate,  even  the  Truths  of  Geometry.  They  all  sup- 
we  an  act  of  the  Will ;  for  in  the  moral  being  lies 
le  source  of  the  intellectual.  The  first  step  to  know- 
idge,  or  rather  the  previous  condition  of  all  insight 
\U>  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our  very  and 
emanent  self  It  is  Warburton's  remark,  not  the 
'riend'a,  that  "  of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether 
esigned  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world, 
tiere  are  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  so  imroe- 
iately  our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us  into  the 
nowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  may  exercise 
h0  understanding  or  amuse  the  imagination;  but 
base  only  can  improve  the  heart  and  form  the  human 
aind  to  wisdom." 

The  reelaw  Hermit  oft-tim«s  nore  doth  know 
Of  the  world'i  inmost  wbeeh,  iban  woridlingi  can. 
An  Man  ii  of  the  World,  the  Heart  of  Man 
ban  E^tomettfGod'i  creat  Book 
Of  Creatnrea,  and  Men  need  no  further  look. 

DONNE. 

The  higher  a  man*s  station,  the  more  arduous  and 
fnli  of  peril  his  duties,  the  more  comprehensive 
•hould  his  Foresight  be,  the  more  rooted  his  tranquil- 
lity concerning  Life  and  Death.  But  these  are  giAs 
which  no  experience  can  bestow,  but  the  experience 
from  within :  and  there  is  a  nobleness  of  the  whole 
personal  being,  to  which  the  contemplation  of  all 
events  and  pheiKMnena  in  the  Light  of  the  three 
Master  Ideas,  announced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can 
alone  elevate  the  spirit  Anma  Sapien»t  (says  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  passage 
excuse  some  intermixture  of  error,  oi^  rather  let  the 
words,  as  they  well  may,  be  interpreted  in  a  safe 
tense)  Aniroa  sapiens  non  timet  mortem,  immo  inte^ 
dam  iUam  olop  sppeti'i;  Uli  nltn  ooeaniL    Manet 


quippe  substantiam  omnem  pro  Doratkme  Etemitai^ 
pro  Loco  Immensitas,  pro  Actu  Omniformitas.  Non 
levem  igitur  ac  futilem,  atqui  graviasimam  perfocto> 
que  Homine  dignissimam  Contemplatioois  Partem 
peraequimur  ubi  diviniiatii,  natuneque  splendorem, 
fusionero,  et  communicationem,  non  in  Cibo,  Potn,  et 
igfiobiliore  quadam  materia  cum  attonitorum  seculo 
perquirimus;  sed  in  august^  Omnipotentis  Regia« 
imraenso  ctheris  spacio,  in  infinite  natuns  geminB 
omnia  fientis  et  omnia  facientis  potentia.  unde  tot  wh 
trorura,  muiMlorum  inquam  et  nnrainum,  uni  attissimo 
concinentium  atque  saltantium  absque  numero  atque 
fine  juxta  propositos  ubique  fines  atque  ordines,  oaa- 
templamur.  Sic  ex  viaibilium  aetemo,  immenao  et 
innumerebili  effectu,  aeropitema  immensa  ilia  M^je§> 
tas  atque  bonitas  intellecta  conspicitur,  proqoe  raa 
dignitate  innumerebilium  Deorum  (mundonmi  dico) 
adsistentia,  coocinentia,  et  gloric,  ipsius  enarratione* 
imroo  ad  oculos  expressa  concione  glorificatur.  Cui 
Immenso  mensum  non  quadrabit  Domicilium  atqua 
Templum — ad  ct^us  majestatis  plenitudinem  agnos- 
cendam  atque  percolendara,  numerabilium  roinisto- 
rum  nullus  esset  orda  Eia  igitur  ad  omniformis  Dei 
oroniforroem  Imaginem  coi^jectemus  oculos,  vivnm 
et  magnum  illius  admiremar  simulacrum! — Hinc  mi- 
raculuni  magnum  a  Trismegisto  appellabaiur  Homo^ 
qui  in  Deum  transeat  quasi  ipse  sit  Deus  qui  oonatar 
omnia  fieri  sicut  Deus  est  omnia ;  ad  objectimi  sine 
fine,  ubique  tamem  finiendo,  contendit,aicut  infinitna 
est  Deus  immensus,  ubique  totus.* 


*  Tran$liUion.  —  A  wise  spirit  does  not  fear  death,  mj, 
■omeiimes,  (a*  in  etues  ^fvolumtmry  mmrtwrdtm)  aeeks  and 
f  oee  forth  to  meet  it.  of  ita  own  accord.  For  iheie  awaits 
all  actual  beingt,  for  duration  and  eternity,  for  place  imneo- 
■itr.  for  action  omnifermitr.  We  parrae,  therefore,  a  ^leeies 
of  contemplation  not  light  or  fiitile.  hot  the  weixhtieil  and 
moit  worthy  of  an  aocompliihed  man,  while  we  examiat  and 
■eek  for  the  tplendor,  the  interfosran,  and  eomnunicatioo  of 
the  Divinity  and  of  Nature,  not  in  meata  ot  drink,  or  in  any 
yet  irnobler  maUer,  with  the  race  of  the  thnnder-atriekea ; 
but  in  the  aug utt  palace  of  the  Omnipotent,  m  the  ilKautahle 
etherial  ipaoe.  in  the  infinite  power,  that  eieatea  all  Ihiaei* 
and  is  the  abiding  heing  of  all  Ihingi. 

There  we  may  contemplate  the  Host  of  Stars,  of.  Worlds 
and  their  guardian  Deities,  numhen  withoat  number,  eaeh  ia 
ill  appointed  sphere,  tinging  together,  and  dancing  in  adora- 
tion or  the  One  Moit  High.  Thui  from  the  perpetual,  im- 
meme,  and  innumerable  goinga  on  of  the  visible  world,  that 
fempiiernal  and  absolutely  infinite  Majesty  Is  inteileetaallr 
beheld,  and  is  glorified  according  to  his  glory,  by  the  atteod- 
ancfl  and  choral  symphonies  of  innumerable  gods,  who  attar 
forth  the  glory  of  their  ineffable  Creator  in  the  expreasiTe  lan- 
guage of  Vision !  To  Am  illimitable,  a  limited  temple  will 
not  corresp«ind— to  the  acknowledgement  and  due  woiahip  of 
the  Plenitude  of  At*  Majeaty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in 
any  numerable  army  of  ministrant  spirits.  Let  ua  then  cart 
our  ryes  upon  the  omniform  imago  of  the  Altributea  of  tba 
all- creating  Supreme,  nor  admit  any  representation  of  his 
Excellency  but  the  living  Universe,  which  he  baa  created  !<~- 
Thence  was  man  entitled  by  Trismegisius.  "  the  great  Miiar 
cle,"  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  made  capable  of  entering  into 
union  with  God,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  divine  nature  !  tries 
to  heccm0  all  things,  even  aa  in  God  all  things  ors ;  and  hi 
limitlesa  progression  of  liauied  Btaiea  of  Being,  urges  onward 
to  the  ultimate  aim,  even  aa  God  ia  aimultaneously  iafinita, 
and  everywhere  All ! 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  work,  announced  and  its  natara 

and  objects  explained,  at  the  ckiee  of  the  present,  I  purpooa, 

to  give  an  account  of  tha  life  of  Giordano  Brona^  thia^^aML 

of  Bit  ?h\\\9  SIdoev ,  iiVa  ^wiVuiic  wbm  v«! 
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If  thii  Im  regarded  •■  the  hxMom  of  an  eiith 
Ijyiuchu 

d60n  UMBMJTW  IMMC  hW* 

Whea  thajr  wiibia  this  croa  aad  vimUe  ipliera 
Chain  down  tha  wioiml  wol,  ■eoflSag  Mnat. 
Proud  io  tbetr  neaoneM, 

by  such  8B  pronounce  every  man  out  of  hit  ten9e$ 
who  ha*  not  lost  hit  rtaton ;  even  tuch  men  may  find 
■ome  weight  in  the  historical  fact  that  from  persons, 
who  had  previously  strengthened  their  intellects  and 
feelings  l^  the  contemplation  of  Principles— Prin- 
ciples, the  actions  correspondent  to  which  involve 
one  half  of  their  consequences,  by  their  ennobling 
Influence  on  the  agent's  own  soul,  and  have  omnipo* 
tence,  as  the  pledge  for  the  remainder — we  have  de- 
lived  the  surest  and  roost  general  maximt  of  prv- 
denee.  Of  high  value  are  they  all.  Yet  there  is  one 
among  them  worth  all  the  rest,  which  in  the  fullest 
and  primary  sense  of  the  word,  is  indeed  the  Maxim, 
^  e.  the  Maximum)  of  human  Prudence ;  and  of 
which  History  itself  in  all  that  makes  it  most  worth 
•tudying,  is  one  continued  comment  and  exemplifica- 
tion.  It  is  this :  that  there  is  a  Wisdom  higher  than 
Prudence,  to  which  Prudence  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  Mason  and  Carpenter  to  the  genial  and 
identific  Architect;  and  from  the  habits  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  that  in  this  Wisdom  had  their  first  forma- 
tion, our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  inherit  that  glori- 
OQs  hardihood,  which  completes  the  undertaking,  ere 
the  contemptuous  calculator  (who  has  left  nothing 
omitted  in  his  scheme  of  probabilities,  except  the 
night  of  the  human  mind)  has  finished  his  pretended 
proqf  of  its  impossibility.  You  look  to  Faeti  and 
laofess  to  take  Experience  for  your  guide.  Well!  I 
too  appeal  to  Experience :  and  let  Facts  be  the  ordeal 
of  flty  position !  Therefore,  although  I  have  in  this 
and  Uie  preceding  Numbers  quoted  more  frequently 
and  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fu> 
ture,  I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading,  not  to  deny 
nyaelf  the  gratification  of  supporting  this  connexion 
of  practical  heroism  with  previous  habits  of  philoso- 
phic thought,  by  a  singularly  appropriate  passage 
fiom  an  author  whose  works  can  be  called  rare  only 
from  their  being,  I  fear,  rarely  read,  however  com- 
monly talked  oC  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon  as 
atated  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  himself  furnish 
an  equal  instance,  if  there  could  be  found  an  equal 
commentator. 
**It  is  of  Xenophon  the  Philosopher,  who  went 


perhspt  the  icsrceflt  booki  ever  printed.  They  are  ring alarly 
kMerertinK  as  portraita  of  a  Tifforoua  mind  itnifirmff  afler 
tnitb,  amid  many  prejudiow,  which  firom  the  itate  of  the  Ro- 
saao  Chareh,  in  which  he  was  bom.  have  a  claim  to  much 
iodnlffence.  One  of  them  (entitled  Ember  Week)  is  carious 
for  its  liTety  sceoonts  of  the  rade  state  of  London,  at  that 
time,  both  as  to  the  streets  and  the  manners  of  the  eitiaens. 
The  most  industrious  Ifutorians  of  speculative  Philoeophy, 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  more  than  a  few  of  his  works. 
Accidentally  I  have  been  more  fortunate  In  thia  respect,  than 
those  who  have  written  hitherto  on  the  unhappjr  PkUoBopker 
tf  Kola:  as  out  or  eleven  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  pre- 
served to  us,  I  have  had  an  opportonity  of  perasinf  six.  I 
was  told,  when  in  Germanj.  tbat  there  is  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  them  in  the  Rojral  Librarj  at  Copcnbaf  en.  If  so,  it 
iBiau<ra<< 


from  Soemtoi's  School  into  Aaa,te  the  opifiMl*'^  ^ 
Cyrus  the  yoimger.  against  King  AiUnna  til  y^^^ 
Xenophon,  at  that  time,  was  veiy  yoaiig,iniMI  l^  ^v^ 


J^ 


had  seen  the  wars  before;  neither  had  sof 
in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  m  ttift 
teer,  for  the  love  and  conversation  of  Fronoii^tii 
friend.    He  was  preanit  when  Falinos  cams  mwt 
sage  from  the  king  to  the  Grecians,  after  dat  CfM 
I  was  slain  in  the  Field,  and  they,  a  handfol  of  Mk 
!  left  Io  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  King^  Ml^ 
I  ries,  cut  off*  from  their  country  by  many  nsvipUi 
rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles.    The  iBeHi|i  m 
!  ported,  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  im  wk 
submit  themselves  to  the  King's  mercy.   Tb  vlkk 
message,  before  answer  was  made,  divenof  ibiH^ 
conferred  familiariy  with  Faiinua,  and  amoofa  di 
rest  Xenophon  happened  to  say :  Why,  Falinm!  ii 
have  now  but  two  things  left,  our  arms  and  va  f» 
tue;  and  if  we  yield  up  our  anna,  how  shall  wtHhi 
use  of  our  virtue  ?  Whereto  Faiinua,  smiling  on  hia 
said, '  if  I  be  not  deceived.  Young  GentlcawB,  y« 
are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe,  yon  study  Fhila» 
phy.  and  it  m  pretty  that  you  say ;  but  yon  ars  Baek 
abused,  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  wiihstaoi  Ai 
King's  power.'    Here  was  the  aoom :  the  wmim 
folbwed — which  was,  that  thia  yoang  Sehoivs 
Philosopher,  after  all  the  Captaina  were  muidad 
in  parley,  by  treason',  conducted  thoae  ten  ifatnMi 
foot  through  the  heart  of  all  the  King's  high  oa» 
tries  from  Babylon  to  Grecta,  in  aafety,  in  dsqiis  fC 
all  the  King's  forces,  to  the  nstoniahment  of  the  nodi 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians,  in  tii 
ceeding,  to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of 
as  was  afterwards  purposed  by  Jaaon  the 
attempted  by  Agesihius  the  Spartan,  and  atkitrri 
by  'Alexander  the  Macedonian,  aU  uftm  ike  greed 
<f  the  act  of  that  young  SdkolarJ* 

Often  have  I  reflected  with  awe  on  the  great  tad 
disfMoportionate  power,  which  an  individual  of  oost 
traordinary  talents  or  attaiimients  may  exert,  by  men- 
\y  throwing  off*  all  restraint  of  conscienoe.  Will 
then  must  not  be  the  power,  where  an  indivMhia],«f 
consummate  wickedness,  can  organize  into  the  onitf 
and  rapidity  of  an  individiml  will  all  the  nataial  sod 
artificial  forces  of  a  populous  and  wicked  aatioof 
And  could  we  bring  within  the  field  of  imagioatiaa 
the  devastation  efllected  in  the  moral  world,  fay  tbe 
violent  removal  of  old  customs,  fiimiliar  synpadM 
willing  reverences,  and  halnts  ofsubordinatioBalBOrt 
naturalized  into  instinct ;  of  the  mild  influences  «f 
reputation,  and  the  other  ordinary  props  and  aidtnetf 
of  oiv  infirm  virtue,  or  at  least,  if  virtue  be  too  hi^ 
a  name,  of  our  well-doing ;  and  above  all,  if  we  coold 
give  form  and  body  to  all  the  efiecta  produced  on  iki 
principles  and  dispositions  of  nations  by  the  infectioai 
feelings  of  insecurity,  and  the  soul-sickening  seoiesf 
unsteadiness  in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  soriety;  Ai 
horrors  of  battle,  though  the  miseries  of  a  whole  mr 
were  brought  together  before  our  eyes  in 
trous  field,  would  present  but  a  tame  tragedy  in 
parison.  Nay,  it  would  even  present  a  sight  of 
fort  and  of  elevation,  if  this  field  of  carnage  vsff 
the  sign  and  result  of  a  national  resolve,  of  a  geoeni 
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^^^  ^  Id  die,  that  neillier  deluge  nor  fire  tboiild 
^^■y  the  nune  of  Countbt  from  their  grave*. 


then  to  treed  the  clods  of  eeith,  no  longer  a 

f,  and  themaelvea  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 

^  ^^r«    What  ia  Greece  at  thia  praaent  moment? 

»    ^  tbe  CouNTKT  of  the  heroea  fiom  Codrua  to  Phi- 

;  and  ao  it  would  be,  though  all  the  lands 

•Afiica  should  cover  iia  oom-fields  and  olive  gar- 

and  not  a  flower  were  left  on  Hymettua  for  a 

to  murmur  in. 

Iffhan  the  power  with  which  wickedness  can  in- 

the  human  being  be  thus  tremendous,  greatly 

it  behove  us  to  oiquire  into  its  source  and  causes. 

i  doing  we  shall  quickly  discover  that  it  is  not  vice, 

vice,  which  is  thus  mighty ;  but  tyalematic  vice ! 

60  aeli^oonsistent  and  entire ;  crime  corresponding 

crime;  villany  entrenched  and  barricadoed  by  vil- 

thia  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  o€  its 

»r.    The  abandonment  of  all  principle  of  rig^t 

iblea  the  aoul  to  chooae  and  act  upon  a  principle 

'wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one- principle  all 

various  vices  (rf*  human  nature.  For  it  is  a  mourn- 

Ikl  truth,  that  as  devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier 

^mrk  than  production,  so  may  all  its  means  and  in- 

Minimiinm  be  more  easily  arranged  into  a  scheme  and 

Even  as  in  a  siege  every  building  and  gar- 

evhich  the  fiiithful  governor  muat  destroy,  as  im- 

the  defensive  means  of  the  garrison,  or  fo^ 

means  of  oflence  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a 

In  feelings  which  virtue  heiaelf  has  fostered ; 

mnd  ▼irtae,  because  it  is  virtue,  kises  perforce  part  of 

bar  anergy  in  the  reluctance  with  which  she  proceeds 

%>  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  wishes,  as  a  choice 

«f  avila.    But  He,  who  has  once  said  with  his  whole 

kaarC  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good  *  haa  removed  a  world 

^  ofaatarlea  by  the  very  decision,  that  he  will  have 

ofaataclea  but  thoae  of  force  and  brute  matter.  The 

of  Juatice 

"Carvw  roand  the  eoni-Aeld  and  the  hill  of  vines 
Hooorioff  Um  holf  boaodf  of  propertj  !** 

But  the  path  of  the  lightning  is  straight:  and  atraight 
learful  path 


**Of  theesnoofi-ban.   Direet  it  flies  sad  rapid, 
8halt*rimr  ihat  it  tmajf  leadi,  sod  ■fafttt*riiiff  what  it  raach- 


•»• 


Happily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obatocles  which 
a  conaiatently  evil  mhid  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it 
flads  in  its  own  unsuitableness  to  human  nature.  A 
limit  ia  fixed  to  its  power:  but  within  that*limit,  both 
aa  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence,  there  is 
little  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giant  and  united 
Tieea  are  oppoaed  only  by  mixed  and  scattered  vir- 


•  WaUentiein,  fVom  Schiller,  by  8.  T.  Coleridfe.  I  return 
wif  ibsnki  to  iho  onknowo  Author  of  Wewrtey,  Gar  Mnn- 
Bflfiag,  Jte.,  for  hsTinc  quoisd  thie  ttm  TransistioD  from 
BehiDer's  be«t  (mm)  tkerffart  uiott  nefleeted)  Drams  with  sp- 
phaie :  soH  am  not  ashaned  to  avow,  that  I  have  derived  a 
yeealiar  cratifieatioo,  that  the  first  neo  of  oar  are  hsve  noi- 
tid  is  sivina  oo  ordioarr  praiae  to  a  work,  which  oar  anoor- 
BMoa  critka  were  eqaallr  onaoioMHis  in  aboaing  aa  helow  all 
uiliihm :  ihoosh  they  ehariudily  added,  that  the  fkoH  waa. 
dooblliva.  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  ia  ths  Trsaslaior's  daUneia 


tnea:  and  thoae  too,  probably,  fitmi  the  want  of  boom 
combining  Pjuncipue,  which  assigns  to  each  ita  dM 
place  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  themaelvea,  or  at 
best  perplexing  and  counteracting  each  other.  In  our 
late  agony  of  gloiy  and  (^  peiil,  did  we  not  loo  oAmi 
hear  even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horrora  and 
crimes  of  war,  and  softening  or  staggering  the  minda 
of  their  brethren  by  details  of  individual  wretched* 
ness  f  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding  blood,  they 
were  withdrawing  the  will  fmm  the  defence  of  tiM 
very  source  of  those  blessings  without  which  the  blood 
would  flow  idly  in  our  veins!  thus  lest  a  few  ahonld 
fall  on  the  bulwarks  in  glory,  they  were  preporii^  m 
to  give  up  the  whole  state  to  baseness,  and  the  child* 
ren  of  free  ancestors  to  become  slavea,  and  the  fothan 
of  slaves ! 

Machiavelli  has  well  observed,  "  Sono  di  tn, 
razione  Cervelli:  Vuno  intende  per  m;  VaUro  ii 
quanta  da  allri  gli  e  mottro  ;  il  ieno  nou  iafeiadc  ad 
per  te  tteeim  ne  per  demonstratione  d'altri"  "  Thcia 
are  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  understands  of 
itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  ^wa 
it  by  others ;  the  third  neither  understands  o£  ilaalf 
nor  what  is  shown  it  by  othen.'*  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  that  man  in  the  third  Class  of 
Brains,  for  whom  the  History  of  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  iwt  supplied  a  copious  comment  on  the  preceding 
Text.  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  anaa 
without  hearts,  disjdnod  from  those  feelings  whiA 
flow  forth  from  principle  as  from  a  fountain.  So  liltla 
are  even  the  genuine  maxims  of  expedience  likely  la 
be  perceived  or  acted  upon  by  those  who  have  baw 
habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than  expedicnea^ 
that  I  dare  haaard  the  assertion,  that  in  the  wbola 
Chapterof^ontents  of  European  Ruin,  every  aitiola 
might  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  n^lectof 
some  maxim  that  had  been  repeatedly  laid  down,  da- 
monstrated.  and  enforced  with  a  host  of  illtwtratiooib 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Ba> 
con,  or  Harringt(Mi.t  Indeed  I  can  remember  no 
event  of  importance  which  waa  not  distinctly 
told,  and  this  not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a 
thousand  blanks  out  of  the  lottery-wheel  of  coigat^ 
ture,  but  legitimately  deduced  as  certain  oonsequeneai 
from  established  premises.  It  would  be  a  melancha* 
ly,  but  a  very  profitable  employment,  fiv  some  vigo- 
rous mind,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  hta^ 
tory  of  Europe,  to  collect  the  weightieat  Aphorisiai 
of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrating  by  appropriala 
fects  the  breach  or  observation  of  each,  to  render  laM 
mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  lawless  violenca. 
The  apt  motto  to  such  a  work  would  be, — **Tba 
Children  of  Darkness  are  wiser  in  their  Generation 
than  the  Children  of  Light." 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by 
the  showy  mock  theories  of  imleamed  mock  thinkan^ 
that  there  aeema  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  la 
shun  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from  any  quar- 
ter rather  than  from  seriousness  and  reflection :  aa  if 
some  invisible  power  would  think  for  ua,  when  wa 


t  See  Tke  Stet§antan*$  Mamtai:  a  Lay-8eraM0  bf  tki 
Aolhor. 
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five  up  the  |ireleiiee  of  thinking  for  cmnelvw.  But 
m  the  fiiit  place,  did  tboM,  who  opixmd  the  theoriei 
of  invocelon,  conduct  their  uvgkeor€tic  oppoaitioD  with 
BMie  wiadom  or  to  a  happier  remit?  And  eeooodly, 
are  todetiet  now  ocMMtracted  on  priociplei  eo  few 
and  so  timple,  that  we  could,  even  if  we  wished  it, 
act  as  it  were  by  in$tincm  like  our  distant  Forefathers 
in  the  infancy  of  States  f  Doubtless,  to  act  is  nobler 
than  to  think :  but  as  the  old  man  doth  not  become  a 
child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as  little 
can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing, which  has  once  learned  to  think.  Miserable  was 
the  delusion  of  the  late  road  Realizerof  mad  Dreams, 
in  his  belief  that  he  shoukl  ultimately  succeed  in 
tomsibmung  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  unreason- 
ing hordes  of  a  Babylonian  or  Tartar  Empire,  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity,  (so  desirable  lor 
^rrants)  of  those  times,  when  the  sword  and  the 
plough  were  the  sole  implemoits  of  human  skill. 
Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  people  which 
having  been  can  never  more  recur.  Extirpate  all 
oivtliaation  and  all  its  arts  by  the  sword,  trample 
down  all  ancient  Institutions,  Rights,  Distinctions,  and 
Privileges,  drag  us  backward  to  our  old  Barbarism, 
m  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacns— deemed  you  that  thus 
yon  could  re-create  the  unexamining  and  boisterous 
youth  of  the  work!  when  the  sole  questions  were^ 
«  What  is  to  be  conquered  ?  and  who  is  the  most  ft- 
Boosleaderr 

In  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received 
almost  at  the  birth,  intellect  and  thought  akme  can 
be  our  upholder  and  judge.  Let  the  importance  of 
lliis  Troth  procure  pardon  ibr  its  repetition.  Only  by 
means  of  seriousness  and  meditation  and  the  free  in- 
fliction of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  time,  curb-in  himself 
and  his  contemporaries ;  only  by  these  can  he  aki  in 
preventing  the  evils  which  threaten  ua,  nibt  from  the 
terrors  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  from  our  fears  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and  our  averskm  to  all  the  toils  of  re- 
flection f  For  all  most  now  be  taught  in  sport — Sci- 
ence, Moreli^,  yea,  Religion  itself.  And  yet  few 
now  sport  from  the  actual  impulse  of  a  believing  fancy 
•nd  in  a  happy  delusion.  Of  the  most  infloensive 
daas,  at  least,  of  our  literary  guides,  (the  anonymous 
■nthon  of  periodical  pubKcatione)  the  most  part  as- 
iome  this  character  from  cowardice  or  malice,  till 
having  begun  with  studied  ignorance  and  a  premedi- 
tated levity,  they  at  length  realize  the  lie,  and  end 
Indeed  in  a  pitiable  destitutum  of  all  intellectual 
power. 

To  many  I  shall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  be- 
cause the  P17BL1C,  (for  ttiat  is  the  phrue  which  has 
succeeded  to  "  Thc  Town,"  of  the  wits  of  the  reign 
of  Charies  the  second) — the  public  is  at  present  ac- 
customed to  find  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible 
Judge,  and  each  reader  complimented  with  excellen- 


which  if  he  really  poasesMd,  lo  what  parpaitii 
he  a  reader,  imlcai^'periiaps,  to  reoiind  hianlf  of  hii 
own  ■operiority!  I  coafeas  that  I  think  widriy  di^ 
ferent  I  have  not  a  deeper  conviction  on  earth,  tkn 
that  the  principles  both  of  TsaCe,  Morale,  and  Bit 
gran,  which  are  taoght  in  the  comroooeBi  books  of  le* 
cent  composition,  are  faiee,  t^juriouB,  and  debsaog. 
If  these  sentiments  shoukl  be  just,  the  consequeoea 
must  be  so  important,  that  every  well-educaied  na, 
who  profesBcs  them  in  sincerity,  deaerves  a  psiicflt 
hearing.  He  may  fiuriy  appeal  even  to  those  whoie 
persuasions  are  most  opposed  to  his  own,  in  the  wanh 
of  the  Phikisopherof  Nola:  **  Ad  ial  htte  quiem  ttn, 
(pudiaainqut  prhno  videanixr  atpectu,  adtemditif  at 
91a  vobu  /ormtn  inmnirt  wdeor,  mitem  qmbiu  im^ 
nktrn  raUtmibuM  cognotcatis,'*  What  I  feel  dseplf, 
freely  will  I  utter.  Truth  is  not  detraction ;  and  » 
suredly  we  do  not  liate  htm,  to  whom  we  tell  tbs 
Truth.  But  with  whomsoever  wo  pUy  the  deodvcr 
and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bottom  we  despise.  We  ue, 
indeed,  under  a  necessity  to  conceive  a  vilenea  m 
him,  in  order  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  wraog  «• 
have  committed  by  the  worthlesaness  of  the  ol^Mt 

Through  no  excess  of  confidence  in  the  stienfthcf 
my  talents,  but  with  the  deepest  asaunnce  of  the  joi* 
tice  of  my  cause,  I  bid  defiance  to  all  the  flatterenof 
the  folly  and  fooliih  selfopinkm  of  the  halftnslniciii 
Many ;  to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  foaial  exploMBi 
and  fidae  fires  sent  up  against  the  ligfatninfs  of  H»> 
van,  in  oider  that  the  people  may  neither  dirtagiMk 
the  warning  flash  nor  hear  the  threatening  ttrander! 
How  recently  did  we  stand  akme  in  the  world !  And 
though  the  one  storm  has  blown  over,  another  nsy 
even  now  be  gathering:  or  haply  the  hollow  annaor 
of  the  Earthquake  within  the  fioweb  of  onr  owa 
Commonweal  may  strike  a  direr  terror  than  ever  did 
the  Tempest  of  foreign  Warfore.  Therafora^  tfao^ 
the  first  quatrain  is  no  longer  applicable,  yet  the  ■>> 
ral  truth  and  the  sublime  exhortation  of  the  foUowipg 
Sonnet  can  never  be  superannuated.  With  it  I  ceo* 
elude  this  Number,  thanking  Heaven !  that  I  have 
communed  with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  tti 
high-minded  author.  To  know  that  each  man  tie 
among  us,  is  of  itself  an  antidote  1 


Anocher  yeftr :— ftoolher  deadly  blow ! 
Another  mif htjr  Empire  OTertlirowa ! 
And  we  ere  left,  or  ehell  be  left,  alone: 
The  hat  that  darw  to  etranls  with  the  FW 
*Tii  well !  fron  Uiie  dsy  fonraid  wo  ihail 
That  io  ounelves  oor  iafeij  moat  be  aoaghC; 
That  br  our  own  right  handa  it  anwl  be  wroogbt; 
That  we  moat  aland  nnpropt  or  be  laid  low. 
O  Dastard !  whom  eooh  rorelaalo  dolh 
We  shall  exuli,  if  Ther.  wl»o  rale  the  laad. 
Be  Men  who  hold  ita  many  bhaaioga  dear, 
Wian,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  venal  Band. 
Who  are  to  jndge  of  danger  whiok  ifaor  f^mt, 
Aod  booor,  wkioh  thej  do  oeC 
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Sftr  KLjinninsi-^l^ft: 


OR 


ESSAYS    INTERPOSED  FOR  AMUSEMENT,  RETROSPECT,  AND  PREPARATION: 


MISCELLANY    THE    FIRST. 


tt4«hM«tilM 


imui»  ti  qnando  urimam  paolispef  abdaeamua,  apnd  Man*  nihUoauinn  feritnor :  at  racUnai  qoidam,  at  otkMH^ 
M  fibera  eolloqaeotea. 


ESSAY  L 


O  bicjtd  LeCtsri !  that  combine  in  one 
An  agei  psft.  and  make  one  live  with  all : 
07  fo«  we  do  confer  with  who  are  fone 
Aad  tha  Dead-liTioff  mifn  CouoeiJ  eaU ! 
07  joa  the  Unborn  shail  hav«  communion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  in  berall. 

flioea  WritiDge  are  the  Veioa.  the  Artenea, 
And  oadeeayioc  Life-fltringa  of  thoie  Hearta* 
That  atiU  ahall  iMnt  and  ttiU  thaU  exerciio 
Tbair  nrightiaat  powaia  when  Nature  none  hnparta . 
And  the  alfoac  coaathntion  of  their  Preiaa 
Wear  oat  tha  infeeiiaa  of  diatemper'd  daya. 

DANIEL'S  MutvpkUuM. 


Tbx  Intellifeiloe,  which  prodocea  or  oontroli  ha- 

■n  actioai  tnd  oocurrencea,  it  often  represented  by 

Ae  Myitice  nnder  the  name  and  notion  of  the  au- 

pnmm  HMmoniit    I  do  not  myaelf  approre  of  theae 

■mijilinn :  tfaejr  teem  to  imply  a  reatleaaneaa  to  tin- 

ihiitind  tfast  which  is  not  among  the  appointed 

olgeeti  of  our  oomprehension  or  diacuraive  ftcnlty. 

Bot  certainly  there  ia  one  eicellence  in  good  mnatc, 

10  wluch,  without  myaticiam,  we  may  find  or  make 

an  anakigy  in  die  records  of  History.    I  allude  to 

that  sense  of  recognition,  which  accompanies  our 

nnse  of  novelty  in  the  most  original  passages  of  a 

great  composer.    If  we  listen  to  a  Symphony  of 

CuiAJiOflA,  the  present  strain  still  seems  not  only  to 

iBcal,  but  almost  to  renew,  some  past  movement, 

tnother  and  yet  the  same !   Each  present  movement 

bringing  back,  as  it  were,  and  embodying  the  spirit 

of  aoiBa  melody  that  bad  gone  before,  anticipates  and 

•eema  tiying  to  overtake  something  that  is  to  come : 

and  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art, 

When  having  thus  modified  the  Present  by  the  Past, 

lie  at  the  same  time  weds  the  Past  in  the  Present 

to  aome  prepared  and  corresponsive  Future.     The 

%iidiior*s  thoughts  and  feelings  soove  under  the  same 

billaence:  retrospect  blends  with  anticipation,  and 

ilope  and  Memory  (a  female  Janus)  become  one 

^wer  with  a  double  aspect.    A  simihur  eflfect  the 

tvader  may  produce  ibr  himself  in  the-pages  of  His* 

lory,  if  he  will  be  content  to  substitute  an  intelieo- 


toal  complacency  for  pleasurable  sensation.  'HtB 
events  and  characten  of  one  age,  like  the  strains  in 
music,  recal  those  of  another,  and  the  variety  hf 
which  each  is  individualized,  not  only  gives  a  chaml 
and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  likewise  ren- 
den  the  whole  more  intelligible.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afTorded  for  the  exercise  both  of  the  judgment 
and  the  fancy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  resem- 
blance from  those  of  intentional  imitation,  the  analo- 
gies of  nature,  revolving  upon  herselC  irom  dw 
masquerade  figures  of  cunning  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  from  identity  of  opinions,  or  from  nmflar- 
ity  of  events  and  outward  actions,  that  a  real  reaem* 
bianco  can  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  men  of 
great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are  destined  to  mookf 
the  age  in  which  they  are  bom,  most  first  monht 
themselves  upon  it  Mahomet  bom  twelve  centnriat 
later,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  would  not  haw 
been  a  false  Prophet ;  nor  would  a  false  Prophet  oT 
the  present  generation  have  been  a  Mahomet  in  dw 
sixth  century.  I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  dw 
deepest  interest  fifom  the  comparison  of  men,  whoae 
characters  at  the  first  view  appear  widely  diasiniilar, 
who  yet  have  produced  similar  eflbcts  on  their  difiki^ 
ent  ages,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powers  wUdi 
on  examination  will  be  found  far  more  aKke,  than 
the  altered  drapery  and  costume  wonld  have  led  na 
to  suspect  Of  the  heirs  of  fiune  few  are  more  re- 
spected by  me,  though  for  very  difibrent  qnaKtiea^ 
than  Erasmus  and  Luther :  scarcely  any  one  has  ■ 
larger  share  of  my  aversion  than  Voltaire ;  and  even 
of  the  better-hearted  Rousseau  I  was  never  mora 
than  a  very  lukewarm  admirer.  I  should  perhapa 
too  rudely  aflfront  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed 
my  whole  creed  concerning  the  proportions  of  real 
talent  between  the  two  porifiers  of  revealed  Religkm. 
now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the  two  modem  ooi>> 
spirators  against  its  authority,  who  are  still  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  Continental  Genius.  Yet  when  I  ab- 
stract the  questions  of  evil  and  good,  and  measnre 
only  the  effects  produced  and  the  mode  of  producing 
them,  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  idea  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Robespierre,  recal  in  a  similar  duster 
and  connection  that  of  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Mud- 
ster. 
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ThoM  who  are  familiar  with  the  worlu  of  Enfmiia, 
end  who  know  the  influence  of  hia  wit,  aa  die  pio- 
neer of  the  reformation ;  and  who  likewiae  know, 
that  by  hia  wit,  added  to  the  vaat  variety  of  know- 
ledge communicated  in  hia  works,  he  had  won  over 
by  anticipation  ao  large  a  part  of  the  polite  and  let- 
tered world  to  the  Proteatant  party ;  will  be  at  no  loai 
in  diacovering  the  intended  counterpart  in  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchman.  They  will 
■ee,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  was  aolid 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  that  of  the  otlier  exten- 
aive  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  its  superficiality ;  that  the  wit 
of  the  one  is  always  bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peo- 
ples and  enriches  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  an 
endless  variety  of  distinct  images  and  living  inte- 
rests :  and  that  bis  broodeet  laughter  is  every  where 
translatable  into  grave  and  weighty  truth;  while  the 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  w>ithout  imagery,  without  cha- 1 
racteff,  and  without  that  pathos  which  gives  the  ma- 
gic charm  to  genuine  humor,  consists,  when  it  is  most 
perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  phrase,  but  far  too  often 
in  fantastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagina- 
tion, and  the  poor  low  trick  of  combining  the  ridicu- 
lous with  the  veneroble,  where  he,  who  does  not 
laugh,  abhors.  Neither  will  they  have  forgotten,  that 
the  otyect  of  the  one  was  to  drive  the  thieves  and 
mummers  out  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  was 
propelling  a  worse  banditti,  first  to  proftne  and  (Mi- 
lage, and  nttimately  to  raze  it  Yet  not  the  less  will 
they  perceive,  that  the  effirta  remain  parallel,  the  cir- 
aauUmceM  analogous,  and  the  instruwtenti  the  same. 
In  each  case  the  effitct$  extended  over  Europe,  were 
attested  and  augmented  by  the  praise  and  patronage 
•f  thronea  and  dignities,  and  are  not  to  be  explained 
but  by  extraordinary  industry  and  a  hfe  of  literature; 
in  both  instances  the  drcuwu&mcea  were  supplied  by< 
tn  age  of  hopes  and  promises — the  age  of  Erasmus 
restless  from  the  fint  vernal  influences  of  real  know- 
ledge, that  of  Voltaire  from  the  hectic  of  imagined 
■aperiority.  In  the  voluminous  works  of  both,  the 
itutnamenU  employed  are  chiefly  those  of  wit  and 
wnusive  erudition,  and  alike  in  both  the  errors  and 
evils  (real  or  imputed)  in  Religion  and  Politics  are 
the  objects  of  the  battery.  And  here  we  must  stop. 
The  two  Men  were  es$entiaUy  diflerent.  Exchange 
mutually  their  dates  and  spheres  of  action,  yet  Vol- 
taire, had  he  been  ten-fold  a  Voltaire,  could  not  have 
made  op  an  Erasmus ;  and  Erasmus  must  have  emp- 
tied himself  of  half  his  greomess  and  all  his  good- 
ness, to  have  become  a  Voltaire. 

Shall  we  succeed  better  or  worse  with  the  next 
pair,  in  this  our  new  dance  of  death,  or  rather  of  the 
shadows  which  we  have  brought  forth — two  by  two 
— ^from  the  historic  ark  f  In  our  first  couple  we  have 
at  least  secured  an  honorable  retreat,  and  though  we 
iailed  as  to  the  agents,  we  have  maintained  a  fair 
analogy  in  the  actiom  and  the  objects.  But  the  he- 
roic LiTTHER,  a  Giant  awaking  in  his  strength !  and 
the  crazy  Rousseau,  the  Dreamer  of  love-sick  Tales, 
and  the  spinner  of  speculative  Cobwebs ;  shy  of  light 
as  the  Mole,  but  as  quick-eared  loo  for  every  whisper 
of  the  public  opinion ;  the  Teacher  of  stoic  Pride  in 
hmprinaplea,  yet  the  victim  of  morbid  Vanity  in  his 


feelings  and  oondnct  From  what  point  of  lihoM 
can  we  commence  the  comparison  between  a  Lsikr 
and  a  Rousseau  7  And  truly  had  I  been  aeekiiv  fa 
characters  that,  taken  as  they  really  azisied,  cksrif 
resemble  each  other,  and  this  too  to  our  fint  ap|f»> 
hensions,  and  according  to  the  comrooD  rules  of  Im- 
graphical  comparison,  I  could  acarcely  have  Bade  a 
more  unlucky  choice:  tmless  I  had  deeired  that  ay 
parallel  of  the  German  **  Son  of  Thander*  and  Iks 
Visionary  of  Geneva,  should  sit  on  the  same  boek 
with  honest  Fluellen's  of  Alexander  the  Grsat  tal 
Harry  of  Monmouth.  Still,  however,  the  same  aai* 
logy  w.'ould  hold  as  in  my  former  instance ;  the  ^ 
fects  produced  on  their  several  ages  by  Lather  sal 
Rousseau,  were  commensurate  with  each  other,  sal 
were  prcxluced  in  both  cases  by  (what  their  oaaii» 
poraries  felt  as)  serious  and  vehement  eloquence, sal 
an  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling :  and  Lather,  Mt 
less  than  Rousseau,  was  actuated  by  an  almost  sap» 
stitious  haired  of  superstition,  and  a  turbulent  ppg» 
dice  against  prejudices.  In  the  relation  too  whick 
their  writings  severally  bore  to  those  of  ErasmoiMd 
Voltaire,  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  cooperalid 
with  them  to  the  same  general  end,  each  finding  ■> 
own  class  of  admirers  and  Proaelytee,  the  parallel  ii 
complete. 

I  cannot,  however,  rest  here!  Spite  of  the  apparat 
incongruiiies,  I  am  disposed  to  plead  for  a  itsM 
blance  in  the  Men  themselves,  for  that  similarity  it 
tlieir  radical  natures,  which  I  abandoned  all  preiencs 
and  desire  of  showing  in  the  instances  of  Voltaire 
and  Erasmus.  But  then  my  readen  must  think  of 
Luther  not  as  he  really  was,  but  as  he  might  hsrs 
been,  if  he  had  been  bora  in  the  age  and  onder  the 
circumstances  of  the  Swiss  Philosopher.  For  thii 
purpose  1  must  strip  him  of  many  advantages  whick 
he  derived  from  his  own  times,  and  must  conienphis 
him  in  his  natural  weaknesses  as  well  as  in  his  origh 
nal  strength.  Each  referred  all  things  to  his  om 
ideal.  The  ideal  was  indeed  widely  different  in  At 
one  and  in  the  other:  and  this  was  not  the  leastof 
Luther's  many  advantages,  or  (lo  use  a  foveiili 
phrase  of  his  ovra)  not  one  of  his  least  fovois  of  p^ 
venting  grace.  Happily  for  him  he  had  derived  hii 
standard  from  a  common  measure  already  received 
by  the  good  and  wise :  I  mean  the  inspired  wriiingL 
the  study  of  which  Erasmus  had  previously  resiond 
among  the  learned.  To  know  that  we  are  in  lympfr 
thy  with  othen.  moderates  our  feelings,  as  well  ss 
strengthens  our  convictions:  ami  for  the  mind,  nhii 
opposes  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  it  is 
especially  desirable,  that  there  should  exist  an  olgeet 
out  of  itself,  on  which  it  may  fix  its  attention,  and 
thus  balance  its  o^an  energies. 

Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  inauspicious  spi- 
rit of  his  age  and  birth-place.*  had  slipped  the  cable 

*  Infidelity  was  lo  common  in  Geneva  sboal  thsl  tMss.  tM 
Voltiiiro  In  one  of  hii  Lrtleni  rxuhs,  that  in  tlw,  Clival 
own  Cilr.  lome  hslf  doaen  only  of  the  mott  if  aonuM  btls*- 
«d  in  Cbriirtisnity  under  any  form.  Tlii«  ws»,  no  doobi,  sss 
of  VoKaire'a  usual  lies  of  ezafseration :  it  »  not  iiowswr  li 
be  denied,  that  beie,  and  tbrouchout  Swltserland.  he  and  (to 
dark  Master  in  whose  service  bs  employed  blasdf,  bsd  as- 
pis  ffrooBdi  of  triumpb. 
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d  iteered  b^  the  compsM  of  imaided 
It  of  the  hidden  current!  that  were 
t  of  hit  course,  and  too  proud  to  con- 
1  charts  prized  and  held  sacred  by  hit 
ut  the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily 
n  his  understanding;  his coostitutiooal 
npered  into  a  morbid  excess  by  soli- 
dreams  of  suspicion;  his  hypochon- 
of  hosts  of  conspirators  all  leagued 
1  his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch- 
ee  machinations  he  attributed  every 
(all  as  much  the  creatures  of  htt  ima- 
istead  of  Men  he  had  conceived  them 
Spirits  and  Beings  preternatural)  — 
It  the  predisposition  to  them,  existed  in 
rk  of  his  nature :  they  were  parts  of 
elf.  And  what  corresponding  in  kind 
speak  of  degree,  can  we  detect  in  the 
s  supposed  parallel?  This  difHculty 
elf  at  the  first  thought,  to  those  wIh> 
knowledge  of  Luther  from  the  mea- 
met  with  in  **  The  Lives  of  eminent 
even  from  the  ecclesiastical  Histories 
Milner:  for  a  life  of  Luther,  in  extent 
ecutinn  proportioned  lo  the  grandeur 
thf)  subject,  a  Life  of  the  Man  Luther, 
uther  the  Theologian,  is  still  a  deside- 
ih  Literature,  though  perhaps  there  is 
which  so  many  unused  materials  are 
nted  and  in  manuscript.* 


Piotsstst  Cbrisliaa  wortliy  of  his  baplMMal  dadicatioa  wil 
daily  ill  troth)  sorsly  we  ouf  bt  not  to  bs  hsrd  and  ovor-siera 
in  oor  eeosaisa  of  the  mislakss  sad  inilnniliss  of  those,  who 
pretcndinff  to  no  warraal  of  eztraofdioarf  Inspiration  have 
been  tailed  np  hr  God's  proTidenee  to  be  of  big  best  povsr 
and  eminence  in  tlie  reformstioo  of  his  Cbnieh.  Par  raUwr 
does  it  belwTe  as  to  eoneider,  in  how  msnjr  instanees  tiM  pee- 
eant  hmnor  native  to  the  man  had  been  wrooffht  upon  bjr  the 
i  fsithfnl  study  of  that  only  fkaHlsH  Model,  and  eorraeted  into 
an  nnsinninf,  or  st  lesst  a  venial,  Predonimanee  ia  the 
Writer  or  Preacher.  Tea.  that  not  seldom  the  Infirmity  of 
a  seaioas  Soldier  in  the  Warfare  of  Christ  has  been  made 
the  very  moold  and  sroand-worfc  of  that  man's  pecaliar  fflfts 
sod  virtues.  Grateful  too  we  should  be,  that  the  very  Fauhs 
of  famous  Men  have  been  fitted  to  Ihe  age  on  which  they 
were  lo  act :  and  that  thus  the  folly  of  man  has  proved  the 
wiadom  of  God,  and  been  made  the  instrument  of  his  mercy 
to  nksnktnd.  ANON. 


ESSAY  II. 


at  important  to  the  best  interests  of  Man- 
I  well  as  »piritual,  that  certain  Works,  the 
*r  of  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  should 
Yom  all  other  Works,  not  in  a  degree  only 
?  And  that  theee  coll 'actively  should  form 
h  in  all  the  conoemi  of  Faith  and  Morality 

M  to  be  made,  and  from  the  decinona  of 
re  appeal  Y  If  the  mere  eii^teoeo  of  a  Book 
jactered  be,  as  the  Koran  iteelf  rafllces  to 

Bond  of  Union,  sroong  nstions  whom  all 
.  lo  tpparaio ;  if  moreover  the  Book  revered 
efatbers  hai  tieen  ihe  Foeter-norM  of  Leam- 
■t,  and  of  Civilization  in  the  rudest,  timn : 
.  eo  vast  and  wide  a  Bleeaing  is  not  to  be 
ilntion,  and  doomed  therefore  to  the  Imper- 
wm  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delotions 
(  pray  you,  ia  it  conceivable  that  thie  thould 
.  and  eecured.  othnrwwo  than  by  a  special 
>  thia  one  Book.  exdHtivelw,  of  that  Divine 
>rm  and  perfect  middle  way,  which  in  all 
and  equal  distance  from  all  errors  whether 
ect  1  But  again  if  this  be  true,  (end  what 


ate  respect  in  which  I  hold  the  name  of  Dr. 
e  many  illustrious  Nurslings  of  the  Colkige 
it  no  small  honor  to  have  belonged — Jeebs, 
ers  it  painful  to  me  to  aasert,  that  the  above 
soet  equally  true  of  a  Life  of  Erasmus.  But 
ell  resd  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  his 
nporaiiea.  roust  have  diecovered,  that  Jortin 
Bted  sufficient,  nor  the  beat,  materials  for  his 
tape  from  that  very  causa)  he  grew  weary 
e  he  had  made  a  (Vill  uss  of  the  scaaty  na- 
had  cotteeied. 

LI 


Whoever  hai  sojourned  in  Eisenach,*  will  aih 
turedly  have  visited  the  Wartebueg,  intereeting  by 
so  many  historical  aasociatknis,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rock,  about  two  milei  to  the  south  from  the  City 
Gale.  To  thia  Castle  Luther  was  taken  on  hki  re- 
turn from  the  Imperial  Diet,  where  Chariei  the  Filkh 
had  pronounced  the  ban  upon  him,  and  limited  hit 
safe  convoy  to  ofie-aixl-twenty  days.  On  the  last  bat 
one  of  these  days,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Walfer- 
shausen  (a  town  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxe  Golha,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Eisenach)  he  waa  elop- 
ped  in  a  hollow  behind  the  Castle  Altenetein,  and 
carried  to  the  Warteburg.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  could  noc  have  refused  to  deliver  up  Lather,  as 
one  put  in  the  ban  by  the  Emperor  and  tlie  Diet,  bad 
ordered  John  of  Berieptich  the  governor  of  the  War- 
teburg and  Burckhardt  von  Hondt,  the  governor  of 
Altenatein,  to  take  Luther  to  one  or  other  of  theie 
Castles,  without  acquainting  him  which ;  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able,  with  safe  oonscienee,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  did  not  know  whcfe  Luther  waa^  Ae- 
corduigly  they  took  him  to  the  Wartebiuf  ,  ander  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  (Ritter)  George. 

To  this  friendly  imprisonment  the  reibnnalioQ 
owes  many  of  Luther's  most  important  labors.  In 
this  place  he  wrote  his  works  againat  auricular  con- 
fession, against  Jacob  Latronum,  the  tract  on  the 
abate  of  Masaea,  that  against  clerical  and  monaelie 
voH-a,  composed  his  Exposition  of  the  22, 27,  and  68 
Psalms,  finished  his  Declaration  of  the  Magnificat, 
began  to  write  his  Church  Homiliea,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  Here  too,  and  during  this  time, 
he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  ink-etand  at  the  Devil, 
the  black  spot  from  which  yet  remaina  on  the  stone 
wall  of  the  room  he  studied  in ;  which  surely,  ix> 
one  will  have  visited  the  Warteburg  without  having 
had  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  good  Catholic  who  is, 
or  at  least  some  few  years  ago  was,  the  Warden  ol 
the  Castle.  He  must  have  been  either  a  very  super- 
cilious or  a  very  incurious  tmveller  if  he  did  not,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  guide  at  least,  inform  himself 
by  means  of  his  pen-knife,  that  the  said  marvel looa 
blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils  of  the  ecrobbinf 
brush,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  for  ever ;  and  with 


»  DoieMuge  dareh  Dasirhlsad,  dis  Nicdsriaads  aad  Fiaak- 
1  laiah :  8Wcit.-TlMiL  9. 12S. 
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thii  •dTiniage  over  nmt  of  iti  kindred,  that  betng 
capable  of  a  double  interpretation,  it  ii  equally  flat- 
tering to  the  Protectant  and  the  Papiirt,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  the  wonder- loving  lealola  (^botb  partiea,  with 
aqaal  frith. 

Whether  the  great  man  ever  did  throw  hia  ink- 
stand at  his  Satanic  Mi^esty,  whether  he  ever  boasted 
of  the  exploit,  and  himself  declared  the  dark  blotch 
on  his  Study-Wall  in  the  Woneburg,  to  be  the  result 
and  relict  of  this  author-like  hand  grenado,  (happily 
lor  mankind  he  used  his  ink-stand  at  other  times  to 
better  purpose,  and  with  more  effective  hostility 
against  the  arch-fiend)  I  leave  to  my  reoder*8  own 
judgment;  on  condition,  however,  that  he  has  previ- 
ously perused  Luther's  table-talk,  and  other  writings 
of  the  same  stamp,  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious 
oontemponiries,  which  ronmin  fiirts  still  more  strange 
and  whimsical,  related  by  themselves  and  of  them- 
selves, and  accompanied  with  solemn  protestations 
of  the  Truth  of  their  statements.  Luther's  table-talk, 
which  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  will  not  be  less 
interesting  than  Rousseau's  confessions,  I  have  not 
myself  the  means  of  consulting  at  present,  and  cannot 
therefore  say,  whether  this  ink-pot  adventure  is,  or  is 
not,  told  or  referred  to  in  it ;  but  many  considerations 
ineline  me  to  give  credit  to  the  story. 

Luther's  unremiuing  iitorary  labor  and  his  seden- 
tary mode  of  life,  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Warteburg.  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  enjoyed  every  liberty  consistent  with 
his  own  safety,  had  begun  to  undermine  his  former 
unusually  strong  health.  He  suffered  many  and 
nost  distressing  effects  of  indigestion  and  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Melancthon,  whom  he 
had  desired  to  consult  the  Ph>'sicians  at  Krfurth,  sent 
him  some  deK>bstruent  medicines,  and  the  advice  to 
take  regular  and  severe  exercise.  At  first  he  fol- 
lowed the  advice,  sate  and  laboured  less,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  the  chase;  but  like  the  young  Pliny, 
he  strove  in  vain  to  form  a  taste  for  this  favorite 
amusement  of  the  *«  Gods  of  the  eorth,"  as  appears 
from  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  George  SpalatinI,  which 
1  translate  for  an  additional  reason :  to  prove  to  the 
admirers  of  Rousseau,  (who  perhaps  will  not  be  less 
affronted  by  this  biographical  parallel,  than  the  xeal- 
ous  Lutherans  will  be  offended)  that  if  my  comparison 
ahoukl  turn  out  groundless  on  the  whole,  the  failure 
will  not  have  arisen  either  from  the  want  of  senribil- 
ity  in  our  great  reformer,  or  of  angry  aversion  to  those 
in  high  places,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  oppressors 
of  their  rightful  equals.  •*  I  have  been,"  he  writes, 
**  employed  for  two  days  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
was  willing  myself  to  taste  this  bittersweet  amuse- 
ment of  the  great  heroes :  we  have  caught  two  hares, 
and  one  brace  of  poor  little  partridges.  An  employ- 
ment this  which  does  not  ill  suit  quiet  leisurely  folks : 
for  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and  dogs,  I  hare 
hod  theological  fancies.  But  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
general  appearance  of  the  scene  and  the  mere  kx>k- 
ing  on  occasioned  me.  even  so  much  it  pitied  me  to 
think  of  the  mystery  and  emblem  which  lies  beneath 
it  For  what  does  this  symbol  signify,  but  that  the 
Devil,  IhiWLgh  his  godless  hnntiman  and  do^^  ^hia 


JKahops  and  Theolqgiana  lDwit,dolk  ^mkjM 

and  catch  the  poor  little  innocent  bssMiT  Ak'll  f* 

simple  and  crednkios  aouls  came  thereby  ftrlM|lh^ - 

before  my  e3re8.    TberelooomesayslBBRfli^  ^ 

mystery :  as  at  my  earnest  entreaty  ws  hsi  Ml  *' 

alive  one  poor  little  hare,  and  I  had  eooeaM  llf  ^ 

i  the  sleeve  of  my  great  coat,  and  had  MraM  #1  >^ 

short  distance  from  it,  the  dogs  in  the  mnn  liwftirf  ^ 

the  poor  hare.   Such,  too.  is  the  fuiy  oftlw  hft^  i 

Satan,  that  he  destroys  even  the  sonis  thst  W  kirf  { 

saved,  and  troubles  hhnself  little  about  wj  [ 

entreaties.  Of  such  hunting  then  1  have  hid  oii^ ' 

In  another  passage  he  tells  his  oorrespondcB^^ffl ! 

know  it  is  hand  to  be  a  Priitce,  and  not  in  mm^\ 

gree  a  Robber,  and  the  greater  a  Prince tfatiMl I 

Robber."     Of  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  ^i^  4  { 

must  answer  the  grim  lion  that  passes  hinMlf  dTII  I 

King  of  England.    The  ignorance  in  the  Bnk  if 

I  such  as  one  naturally  expects  from  a  Knf :  btfi^ 

{  bitterness  and  impudent  folsehood  is  qoite  I 

I  And  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  Princes,  eo  i 

j  of  the  Peasant's  War,  he  uses  a  language  Mi 

i  matory,  and  holds  fcwth  a  doctrine  wiiich 

near  on  the  holy  right  of  insurrection,  that  it  Hf  • 

I  well  remain  untranslated. 

I     Had  Luther  been  himself  a  Prince,  he  cosU  tf 

'.  have  desired  better  treatment  than  he  received  Mif 

I  hn  eight  months'  stay  in  the  Warteburg;  sod  iDM» 

.  sequence  of  a  mme  luxurious  diet  than  be  had  IM 

I  accustomed  to,  he  was  plagued  with  templMiBBilii 

;  from  the  "  Flesh  and  the  DeviL"    It  is  evktetttta 

I 

his  letters*  that  he  suffered  under  great  irritabifiifd 
his  nervous  system,  the  common  effect  of  dcMfii 
digestion  in  men  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  al  i 
same  time  iiilcnse  thinkers:  and  this 
added  to,  and  revivifyinsr,  the  impressionB 
him  in  early  life,  and  fostered  by  the  theologiral  if 
tems  of  his  manhood,  is  abundantly  snflident  He 
plain  all  his  apparitions  and  all  his  nightly  coali 

I  with  evil  spinls.  I  see  nothing  improbable  ii  i 
supposition,  that  in  one  of  thoae  unconacioaB  k 
sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  alternations  of  thsibi 
ing  with  the  half-waking  state,  whidi  is  lis  ft 

;  wUcking  time. 


Whermn  the  fpiriu  bold  their  vrooi  to  wslk,'* 

the  fruitful  matrix  of  Ghosts — I  see  nothing  iopd 
ble,  that  in  some  one  o£  those  momentary  stuahi 
into  which  the  suspension  of  all  Thought  in  the  y 
plexity  of  intense  thinking  so  of)en  passes;  Lid 
should  have  had  a  full  view  of  the  Room  in  whi 
he  was  siuing,  of  his  writing  Table  aiKl  all  itis  1 
plements  of  Study,  as  they  really  existed,  and  al  ( 
same  time  a  brain  image  of  the  Devil,  vivid  eooi 
to  have  acquired  apparent  Ott/nes*,  and  a 


*  I  can  scsrcely  ooncsiw  a  mora  dslif  hifal 
I  mixht  tM  msde  fron  Luthtff*t  Letten,  wpscisBr  fi 
I  Ihst  «r«re  writtm  f>oia  tka  Wvtdrars.  if  iWf 
.  Isled  in  Ike  Minple,  iinewj .  idioowtae,  JUerty 
'  «f  the  orifiiwl.  A  ditttoah  tsak  1  admii— and 
I  ble  fur  anr  man,  howcveff  great  his  talsoii  in  oikcr 
whose  favorite  readinc  has  not  lain  looa  smonf  Iki 
{ wciteis  from  Edward  the  Sixth  to  Charias  Iha  Fia^ 
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hf  tha  ptDportiutt  of  in  diftinctiMV  to  tbit 
^  *  ^f  *o  otjiecli  fo>Uy  uppwMied  on  the  outwaid  moms. 
^"^^^  -.^  thirn  Chriftmn  Uorculot,  this  heroic  Cleamer  of 
"  -"^jyAngiean  Stable  of  Apoetaqr*  i»d  been  born  and 
!^^^^"  J*****  *■*  *!*•  JWMont  or  the  preceding  generation, 
^!^ vAi  WDQld,  doobtloM,  have  held  himMlf  for  a  man  of 
^  ^'^  P^  '^'^  original  power.  But  with  thii  Aith  alone 
'^?r*»  i>oum  Maredy  have  removed  the  mountaim 
~"^*  ^>«  did  remove.    The  darkncM  and  sapenti- 

age,  which  required  aach  a  Reformer,  had 
hit  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  concern- 
U,  better  anited  to  inspire  the  Btrength  and 
icewory  for  the  task  of  reformation, 
I  a^^  ^  ^^    —  ^  in  qrmpalhy  with  the  spirits  whom  he  was 

firi .  ^feT***'****    ^*  deemed  himself  gifted  with  super- 
"^^   inflates,  an  especial  servant  of  Heaven,  a 
Warrior,  fighting  as  the  General  of  a  small 
^Hifol  troop,  against  an  Army  of  evil  Beings 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Air.    These  were  no 
Beings  in  his  apprehension.    He  was  a 
iBdeed,  aa  great  a  Poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age 
;  but  his  poetic  images  were  so  vivid,  that 
K  ^   ^^|f  liMloiud  the  Poet's  own  mind !    He  was  po§- 
with  them,  aa  with  substances  distinct  from 


t,'a. 


Hit 


^*  ^^_^^-  ^'it'TiiEK  did  not  lort/e,  he  acted  Poems. 

-^  ^  Bible  was  a  spiritual  indeed  but  not  tifgurative 

m  his  belief;  it  was  the  magazine  of  his 

atorea,  and  fiom  thence  he  was  to  arm  him- 

and  rai^y  both  shield  and  sword,  and  javelin, 

^    ^tW  elect.    Methinka  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic 

'     ^Wmi^  in  his  Chamber  in  the  Wartebuig,  with  his 

^idnlfhc  Lamp  before  him,  seen  by  the  hite  Travel- 

^in  tfaa  dietant  Plain  of  Buchqftroda,  as  a  Star  on 

^  ^     ^^  Mountain !    Befow  it  liea  the  Hebrew  Bible  open, 

^      ^  wliicli  be  gases,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 

'^       Wwliiifl  otrer  some  obscure  Text,  which  he  desires 

plain  to  the  simple  Boor  and  to  the  humble 

and  to  transfer  its  whole  force  into  their  ov^n 

r-       ittand  and  living  Tongue .'    And  he  himself  does 

^       lit  maderatandit!    Thick  darkness  lies  on  the  origi- 

&       tU  TAxt,  ha  oounta  the  lettera,  he  calk  up  the  roots 

I        9immch.  separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  fa- 

Hiynr  Spirits  of  an  Oracle.    In  vain !  thick  darkness 

CQotiaaaa  to  cover  it  1  not  a  ray  of  meaning  dawns 

through  it.    With  suUen  and  angry  hope  he  reaches 

for  the  VoLGATi,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the 

IrnThrmr"  confoderate  of  the  Roman  Antichrist, 

Much  he  so  gladly,  when  he  can,  re-rebukes  for 

irtototrniw  labehoods,  that  had  dared  place 

'*  Wilbin  Um  Mnclaary  itaelf  their  ■hrinea, 
AbomiaaiioiM !" 


thought  of  humiliation— he  must  intieat  its 
See !  there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  work- 
n  phrase  which  fovors  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
tfia  intaroession  of  Saints,  or  the  efficacy  of  Prayera 
€v  the  Dead.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  interpre- 
ia  pbusible.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be 
into  this  meaning:  and  no  other  meaning 
to  lie  la  it,  none  to  hoveroteoe  it  in  the  heights 
«f  Allegory,  i»ne  to  lurk  bemmth  it  even  in  the  depths 
^fCnbala!  This  is  the  work  of  the  Tempter!  it  is  a 
dood  of  darknuM  coiyuiad  ap  between  the  truth  of 


the  sacred  lettera  and  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
by  the  malice  of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of  his 
foith !  Must  he  then  at  length  confess,  must  he  sabi 
iicribe  the  name  of  Luthu  to  an  Eiposition  which 
consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  idolatnoi 
Hierarchy?    Never!  never! 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the 
translation  of  the  seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks, 
anterior  lo  the  Church  itself,  could  extend  no  support 
to  its  corruptions — the  Septuagint  will  have  profonad 
the  Altar  of  Truth  with  no  incense  for  the  Nostiila 
of  the  universal  Bishop  to  snuff  up.  And  here  again 
his  hopes  are  baffled !  Exactly  at  this  perplexed 
posrage  had  the  Greek  Translator  given  his  under- 
standing a  holiday,  and  made  his  pen  supply  its  place. 
O  honored  Luther !  us  easily  mightest  thou  convert 
the  whole  City  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  and  the  oon- 
clave  of  Cardinals  inclusive,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light 
from  the  words,  and  nothing  but  U)ord$,  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Version.  Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged, 
ceasing  to  think,  yet  continuing  his  brain  on  the 
stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought;  and  gradually 
giving  himself  up  to  angry  foncies,  to  recollectioos  of 
post  persecutions,  to  uneasy  feara  and  inward  defi- 
ances and  fknting  Images  of  the  evil  Bei^,  their 
supposed  personal  author;  he  sinks,  without  perceil^ 
ing  it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber :  during  which  his 
brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what 
would  have  been  mere  thoughts  before  now  (the  action 
and  counterweight  of  his  senses  and  of  their  impna- 
sions  being  withdrawn)  shape  and  condense  them- 
selves into  thingMt  into  realities !  Repeatedly  half- 
wakening,  and  his  eye-lids  as  often  re-dosing,  the 
objects  which  really  surrounded  him  form  the  place 
and  scenery  of  his  dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  the 
Arch-fiend  coming  forth  on  the  wail  of  the  room, 
from  the  very  spot  perhaps,  on  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  momenta 
of  his  former  meditation :  the  Ink-etand,  which  he 
had  at  the  same  time  been  using,  becomes  amociated 
with  it :  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which  in  these 
distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precedes  the 
helpless  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  fully 
awakened,  he  imaginei  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intru- 
der, or  not  improbably  in  the  first  instant  of  awaken- 
ing, while  yet  both  his  imagination  and  his  9yf  are 
possessed  by  the  dream,  he  actuoUy  hurls  it  Some 
H-ceks  after,  perhaps,  during  which  interval  be  had 
often  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether 
to  deem  it  a  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  he  discovers  for  the  firrt  time  the 
dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives  it  aa  a  sign  and 
pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  having  ac- 
tually taken  place. 

Such  was  Luther  under  the  influences  of  the  age 
and  country  in  and  for  which  he  was  bom.  ConoeiTe 
him  a  citiien  of  Geneva,  and  a  contemporary  of  Vol- 
taire :  suppose  the  French  language  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  the  political  and  moral  phifosophy  of  En- 
glish Free-thinken  re-roodelled  hy  ParinoH  fbrt 
E^miB,  to  have  been  the  ol^ects  of  his  study;— con- 
ceive this  change  of  circumstancea,  and  Luther  will 
no  longer  dream  of  Fiends  or  of  Antichriit— -hsl 
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will  wohiTe  no  drsuDi  in  their  plaeef  HismelaD- 
ciM>ly  will  hav  chugged  ill  dispeiy ;  bat  will  it  find 
DO  new  ooftome  wlierewith  todotlia  ilwlff  Hii 
impetuout  tempenment,  hii  deep-woriung  mind,  hii 
hmy  and  vivid  iniiiginalioni — would  tht&y  not  have 
been  a  trouUe  to  him  in  a  worid,  where  nothing  wna 
to  obey  hia  power,  to  ceaae  to  be  that  which  had 
been,  in  order  lo  realise  hii  pie-oonoeptionB  of  what 
it  ought  lo  be  T  His  lemibility,  which  found  ol^ecta 
for  itwU;  and  ahadowt  of  human  raflering  in  the 
harmleai  Brute,  and  even  the  Flowen  which  he  trod 
upon — might  it  not  naturally,  in  an  unapiritualiied 
age,  have  wept,  and  trembled,  and  diawlved,  over 
aoenea  of  earthly  pamioo.  and  the  itnigglei  of  love 
with  duty  f  Hia  pity,  that  so  eatily  pnmed  into  rage, 
would  it  not  have  found  in  the  inequalitiea  of  man- 
kind, in  the  oppreanona  of  goveramenta  and  the  mi- 
aeriea  of  the  governed,  an  entire  inttead  of  a  divided 
olgect  f  And  might  not  a  perfoct  oomtitntion,  a  gov- 
ernment of  pure  reaaon,  a  renovation  of  the  ■odal 
contract,  have  eaaily  aupplied  the  place  of  the  reign 
of  Chriat  in  the  new  Jeniaalero,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  viable  Church,  and  the  union  of  all  men  by  one 
fiuth  in  one  charity?  Henceforward  then,  we  vriW 
conceive  hii  reaaon  cnnployed  in  building  up  anew 
the  edifice  of  eartUy  society,  and  hia  imagination  aa 
pledging  itaelf  for  the  po«ible  realiation  of  the 
atmcture.  We  will  loae  the  great  reformer,  who 
was  bom  in  an  age  which  needed  him,  in  the  Philo- 
aopher  of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misapply  his 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  he  mis* 
undeiatood,  and  happy  only  that  he  did  not  live  to 
witneas  the  direful  eflbcts  of  his  system. 


ESSAY  III. 

Psetoim  eoi  eradsa  t  qait  me  leairs  doeibit 
Mordaeos  eoraa.  quia  loot ■■  falWre  noctes 
Ex  quo  •Boraia  dies  tulaiit  DanoBS  tub  ombras  t 
Omnia  paolalim  eoammit  loofior  ntaa, 
Vivaodoqae  aimol  OMirimar,  rapimurque  maiMiido. 
lis  tamoQ,  laenrms !  param  eolia  Bthcra,  DaoMo ! 
Nic  milfi  oonTeoiiMt  laeryma.    Noo  omnia  terra 
Obruta !  vivit  amor,  rivit  dolor !  ora  nofatur 
Daleaa  eoMpieers:  flora  el  mominian  relietam  eat 


Thi  two  folbwing  Essays  I  devote  to  elucidation, 
the  first  of  the  theory  of  lAifher's  Apparitions  staled 
perhaps  too  briefly  in  the  preceding  Number:  the 
aeoond  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  difficul- 
ty, which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  ..of  the 
Friend  to  the  Reader's  ready  comprehension  of  the 
prindplea,  on  which  the  arguments  are  grounded. 
Firrt,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  Ghost-Theory 
more  clear  to  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it  obacure  in  consequence  of  their  own 
good  health  and  unahattered  nerves.  The  window 
of  my  library  at  Keswick  is  opposite  to  the  fire-place, 
and  looks  out  on  the  very  large  garden  that  occupies 
the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
atands.  Consequently,  the  rays  of  the  light  transmit- 
ted through  the  glass,  (i.  e.  the  rays  from  the  garden, 
the  opposite  mountaina,  and  the  bridge,  river,  lake, 
and  viiJe  iotegaoent)  and  the  rays  reflected  from 


it,  (of  the  fire-phea,  Sbc.)  enter  the  eye  H 
momenL  At  the  ooaing  oo' of  evening,] 
fiequent  amusement  lo  watch  the  imageoi 
of  the  fire,  that  seemed  burning  in  tlie  bai 
tween  the  trees  in  difierent  parts  of  the  gsi 
fields  beyond  it,  aooording  aa  there  was  ■ 
light ;  and  which  still  arranged  itself  amoi 
otgects  of  vision,  with  a  dialanoe  and 
proportioned  to  its  greater  or  leaser  ttol 
still  aa  the  darkness  increased,  the  image 
lessened  and  grew  nearer  and  more  diMia 
twilight  had  deepened  into  perfect  nigirt 
outward  objects  being  excluded,  the  wiadc 
a  perfect  looking-glass :  save  only  that  bj 
the  side  diel  ves  of  the  room  were  lettersd, 
on  their  backs  with  stars,  more  or  fewer 
was  more  or  less  clouded,  (the  rays  of  the 
at  that  time  the  only  ones  tranamiited.)  I 
tute  the  Phantom  ilnom  Lnther*s  brain  for 
of  r^Uded  light  (the  fire  for  instance)  and  tl 
his  room  and  his  furniture  for  the  fraaai 
and  you  have  a  fiur  resemblance  of  an 
and  a  just  conception  of  the  manner  in  ' 
seen  together  with  real  olgecta.  I  have  k 
to  devote  an  entire  work  to  the  subject 
Visions,  Ghosts,  Witchcraft,  Ac  in  whk 
first  give,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain  t 
teresting  and  best  attested  feet  of  eaeh, 
come  within  my  knowledge,  either  froa 
from  personal  testimony.  I  might  then  i 
more  satisfectory  way  the  mode  in  whi^  oi 
in  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become  at  tii 
ly  dramatie  (for  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams 
Wight  becomes  a  Shakspeare)  and  by  w! 
Form  of  the  vision  appears  to  talk  lo 
thoughts  in  a  voice  as  audible  as  the  shap 
and  this  too  oftentimes  in  connected  tra 
seldom  even  with  a  concentration  of  pi 
may  easily  impose  on  the  soundest  judga 
strucied  in  the  Optic*  and  AcouMiet  o 
sense,  for  Revelations  and  gifta  of  Preens 
of  the  present  case,  I  will  only  remark,  d 
appear  incredible  to  persons  not  accustoa 
subtle  notices  of  self-observation,  what  aa 
mote  resemblances,  what  mere  hints  o€  11 
some  real  external  object,  especially  if  tl 
aided  by  color,  will  suflice  to  make  a  vi 
consubstantiate  with  the  real  object,  and 
it  an  outward  perceptibility.  Even  wl 
broad  awake,  if  we  are  in  anxious  expet 
often  will  not  the  most  confused  sounds  o 
heard  by  us  aa  inarticulate  aounds  f  F 
the  babbling  of  a  brook  will  appear  for  a 
voice  of  a  Friend,  for  whom  we  are  wail 
out  our  own  names,  &c  A  short  mediti 
fore,  on  the  great  law  of  the  imagination, 
ness  in  part  tends  to  become  a  likeness  oi 
will  make  it  not  only  conceivable  but  pi 
the  ink-stand  itself,  and  the  dark-colorad  i 
wall,  which  Luther  perhaps  had  never 
ticed,  might  have  a  considerable  infloeDH 
duction  of  the  Fiend,  and  of  the  hoslila  • 
his  obtrusive  visit  was  repelled. 
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A  hdy  once  ttHud  iM  if  I  belMved  in  gbotii  uid 
mpfuitioim.  I  amwered  with  truth  and  limplicity : 
JVb^  wmdami  Ikave  $eem/ar  too  wuny  myttlf.  I  have 
indved  a  whole  meoKNrandum  hook  filled  with  recordi 
«f  ihfliie  Phenomena,  many  of  them  interesting  as  facts 
and  data  fiv  Ptychology,  and  afibiding  some  valuable 
■Mtehala  for  a  theory  of  perception  and  its  depend- 
ence on  the  memory  and  imagination.  **  In  omnem 
^cCum  Perreptionia  imaginatio  influet  efficienter." 
WoLPE.  But  He  it  no  more,  who  would  have  real- 
thia  idea :  who  had  already  eatabliahed  the  ibund- 
and  the  law  of  the  theory ;  and  for  whom  I  hnd 
■0  dlen  liMind  a  pleamire  and  a  comfiirt,  even  during 
die  wretched  aixi  reatlea  night*  of  ticknefls,  in  watch- 
ing and  instantly  recording  these  experiences  of  the 
world  within  us,  of  the  "gemina  natura,qiiflB  fit  et 
iKit,et  creat  et  creatur!"  lie  is  gone,  my  friend! 
ay  munificent  co-patron,  and  not  loss  the  benefactor 
«f  my  intellect! — He  who,  beyond  oil  other  men 
known  to  me,  added  a  fine  and  eve^wakeful  sense 
of  beauty  to  the  most  patient  accurory  in  experimental 
Phiksophy  and  the  prouder  reaearchea  of  metaphys- 
ical acience ;  he  who  united  all  the  play  and  spring 
of  frncy  with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  inexom- 
He  judgment;  and  who  controlled  an  almost  painful 
•B|iiiaiteneas  of  taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in 
Ike  practical  relatkms  of  life  made  allowances  for 
ftolto  aa  quick  as  the  moral  taste  detected  them ;  a 
waiBlh  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and  pre- 
MBineiit,  for  alas !  the  genial  feelings  of  health  con- 
tributed no  spark  toM^nl  it!  Of  these  qualities  I  may 
ipaak.  for  they  belonged  to  all  mankind. — The  high- 
or  virtues,  that  were  blessings  to  his  friends,  and  the 
Mill  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his  own  soul,  are 
tiiemes  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awfulness 
orpra3fer! — virtues  exercised  in  the  barrenness  and 
ilaaolatinn  of  his  animal  being ;  while  he  thirsted  with 
di0  full  stream  at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied 
foodnesa  poured  out  to  all  around  him,  like  the  mas- 
lor  of  a  i^t  among  his  kindred  in  the  day  of  his  own 
gindneas!  Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of  him 
■lone  and  of  his  lot  here  bebw.  the  disbelief  of  a  fu- 
ton slate  would  sadden  the  earth  around  me,  and 
bligfat  tiia  very  grass  in  the  field. 


ESSAY  IV. 


ZeXdrsV,   «'  iatfto'vtt,   nn^   wapaiclyumn  XP«><w» 
UcvM*C  MtUwe^ai  ri  rw  r  /ici^s'vwv.     Kivfvwn'u 

m'v  wa'Xiv  t**'vrrtp  "wxap  ayvotiv. 

Plato.  PcUl  ^  47.  Ed.  Bip. 

TVoimIsCimi.— It  h  difRcuU.  exrrlisnt  friend !  to  make  any 
eomprebraMvo  tnith  completdr  iatslJirible.  unloM  wn  avail 
ooipshrsi  of  as  Dsaraple.  OtbsrwiN  «r«  ouy  as  in  a  drsaaa, 
■rea  lo  know  all.  and  th«n  st  it  wets.  swakinR  find  that 
we  kaow  oothinc. PLATO. 


Amo!«g  my  earliest  impressionB  I  still  distinctly  re- 
iber  that  of  my  first  entrance  into  the  manskxn  of 
a  neighboring  Baronet,  awfully  known  to  me  by  the 
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name  of  Thk  Grbat  Houai,  its  exterior  havug  notn 
long  connected  in  my  childish  imagination  with  the 
feelings  and  fancies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  peruati 
of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments.*  Beyond 
all  other  objects,  I  was  most  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  relieved  at  well  proportioned  intervals 
by  spacious  kinding-places,  this  adorned  with  grand  or 
showy  plants,  the  next  looking  out  on  on  extensive 
■  prospect  thrmigh  the  stately  window  with  its  aide- 
panes  of  rich  blues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange 
tints :  while  from  the  last  and  highest  the  eye  oom- 
,  manded  the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  the  marbled 
pavement  of  the  great  hall  from  which  it  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  utied  the  ground  on  whidi  it 
rested.  My  readers  will  find  no  difliculty  in  tvana- 
I  lating  these  forms  of  the  outward  senses  into  their  in- 
tellectual analogies,  so  as  to  understand  the  purport 
of  the  Friend's  Landinq-Placeii,  and  the  objeda,  he 
proposed  to  himself,  in  the  small  g^roups  of  Essays  in- 
terposed under  this  title  between  the  main  divisiaiM 
of  the  work. 

My  best  powers  wouki  have  sunk  within  me,  had 
I  not  soothed  my  solitary  tmls  with  the  anticipation 
of  many  readers — (whether  during  the  Writer's  lift, 
or  when  his  grave  sluUl  have  shamed  his  detractpn 
into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part 
in  this  self-fkitery)  who  would  submit  to  any  reason- 
able trouble  rather  than  read  **  as  in  a  dream  seeming 
to  know  all.  to  find  on  awaking  that  they  know 
nothing.**  Having,  therefore,  in  the  three  preceding 
numbers  selected  from  my  conservatory  a  few  pknls, 
of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  livelier  green,  thouf^ 
!  like  the  Geranium  tribe  of  a  sober  character  in  the 
whole  physiognomy  and  odor,  I  shall  first  devote  a 
I  few  sentences  to  a  catalogue  raisonu4  of  my  intr»> 
ductory  lucubrations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Essay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  distinct 
\  \y  from  our  present  site.  Within  a  riiort  dtstanoa 
several  ways  meet :  and  at  that  point  only  doaa  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  reader  will  be  in  danger  of 
mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor.  I  wooM 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  the  meanii^  of  which  hm 
become  unsettled.  To  difibrent  persons  it  conveys  a 
difierent  idea,  and  itot  seldom  to  the  same  person  at 
diflbrent  times;  while  the  force,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  intelligibility  of  the  following  sections  de- 
pend on  its  being  interpreted  in  one  sense  exclusively. 

Essays  from  I.  to  IV.  inclusive  convey  the  design 
and  contents  of  the  work :  the  Fkicno's  judgment 
respecting  the  style,  and  his  defence  of  himself  from 
the  charges  of  Arrogance  and  presumption.  Say 
rather,  that  such  are  the  pwrsonal  threads  of  the  dis- 
course :  for  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  Header's 


*  A«  I  had  rand  one  Tolnms  of  thsss  tales  ovwr  and  over 
again  bdbra  my  flfth  birth-day.  it  may  be  readily  coiusctBred 
of  what  aoft  theos  fiuieiw  and  (belinca  muA  have  beao.  The 
book.  I  well  remaaber.  amd  to  lie  in  a  certain  comer  of  the 
parlour-window  at  my  dear  Fstber*t  Vicarage-hoofe :  and  I 
can  never  fort  et  with  what  a  ttranf  e  mixtare  of  ofaaeure  dread 
and  inienie  deiira  I  oisd  to  look  at  the  volume  and  wsfcft  it, 
till  the  mominff  aanahine  had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it, 
when,  and  not  before.  I  feh  the  courage^von  me  to  leias  tbs 
precioQs  trrarare  and  tom  <si((  ^ViVw  'tL\»  iatbi^  ^buoeci 
[  ia  ow  pbf -crannA. 
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obMnrstioD,  that  even  in  thew  pie&iory  peget  prin- 
eiplci  end  trathi  of  general  interett  torn  the  true 
oontenta,  and  that  amid  all  the  usual  oomplimenli 
and  oourtemet  of  The  FBicico't  fint  prawntation  of 
himwlf  to  the  Reader's  acquaintance  the  substantial 
otgect  m  still  to  assert  the  practicability,  without  die* 
fiMng  the  difliculties,  of  improving  the  morals  of 
nankind  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  Undentandings : 
and  to  show  the  distinction  between  Attention  and 
Thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  former  es  a  habit 
or  discipline  without  which  the  veiy  word,  Thmking, 
must  remam  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming 
widi  our  eyes  open ;  and  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a 
certain  fiuihionable  style  with  all  its  accommodations 
to  paralyse  Uie  very  faculties  of  manly  intellect  by  a 
series  of  petty  stimulants.  After  this  preparation, 
The  Friend  proceeds  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations 
eoramon  to  the  whole  wtirk  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
doty  of  commonicoting  Truth,  and  the  conditions 
rnntor  which  it  may  be  communicated  with  safety, 
from  the  Fifth  to  the  Sixteenth  Essay  inclusive. 
Each  Essay  will,  he  believes,  be  found  complete  in 
ilseIC  yet  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  considered  as 
one  disquisitkN).  First,  the  inexpediency  of  pious 
FiBuds  is  proved  from  History,  the  shameless  asMr- 
lion  of  the  indifierence  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  ex- 
posed to  its  deserved  infomy,  and  an  answer  given 
to  the  flection  derived  from  the  impossibility  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  truths  we  may 
attempt  to  communicate.  The  conditions  are  then 
detailed,  under  which,  right  though  inadequate  no- 
tions may  be  taught  without  danger,  and  proofi  given, 
both  from  (acts  and  from  reason,  that  he.  who  fulfils 
the  conditions  required  by  Conscience,  takes  the 
■Brest  way  of  answering  the  purposes  of  Prudence. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  moral 
qretem  taught  by  the  Friend  throughout,  that  the  dis- 
tinct foresight  of  Consequences  belongs  exclusively 
to  Chat  infinite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Al- 
mighty Will,  on  which  all  consequences  depend; 
bat  that  for  Man — to  obey  the  simple  unconditional 
oommandment  of  eschewing  every  act  that  implies 
a  self-contradiction,  or  in  other  woids,  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  greatest  possible  Harmony  in  the  com- 
ponent impulses  and  foculties  of  his  nature,  involves 
Che  eflbcti  of  Prudence.  It  is,  as  it  were,  Prudence 
in  akort-Aand  or  cypher.  A  pure  Conscience,  that 
inward  something,  that  Stot  oUtiog^  which  being  ab- 
■olate  imt^iie  no  man  can  detcribe^  because  every 
man  is  bound  to  knoiD^  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law  is  held  to  be  a  per$om  no  longer  than  he  may 
be  soppoeed  to  know  it — the  Conscience,  I  say,  beon 
the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accurate  Time-piece 
bean  to  the  Sun.  The  Time-piece  merely  indicates 
the  relative  path  of  the  Sun,  yet  we  can  regukite  our 
plans  and  proceedings  by  it  with  the  same  confidence 
as  if  it  was  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  light,  heat, 
ond  the  revolving  seasons ;  on  the  8elf-e\ndent  axiom, 
that  in  whatever  sense  two  things  (for  instance,  A. 
and  C.  D.  £.)  are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing  (&) 
they  are  in  the  same  sense  equal  to  each  other. 
CaDDiDg  ia  cifcuitoua  folly.  In  plain  Eng^iiAi,  \o  atd 
lft#  iEi»r«^  is  bttt  a  foandaboat  w«.y  of  vU^in^  ^te 
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fool ;  and  the  man,  who  will  not  pemil  hiMsIf 
call  an  action  by  its  proper  name  virithoat  a 
calculation  of  all  its  probable  caiiaeqaences,iaBy 
indeed  only  a  coxcomb^  who  is  looking  at  his 
through  an  opera-glaa ;  bat  he  rans  no  small  li 
becoming  a  knave.  The  chances  are  against 
Though  he  should  hegm  by  calculating  the 
quences  in  regard  to  othera.  yet  by  the  mere 
never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  own  pro| 
and  immediate  rebtions  to  hie  moral  bdnf,  it 
scarcely  poasible  but  that  he  roust  eN<f  in  sell 
for  the  YOU,  and  the  they  will  stand  on  diHereoC 
cosions  for  a  thousand  diflerent  persons,  while  ik 
is  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  calculatioo. 
grant  that  the  principle  of  expediency  should 
tp  the  same  outward  deedt  as  are  commanded  b^ 
law  of  reoson ;  yet  the  doer  himself 
But  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  reaction  on  the 
own  mind  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  calculation, 
it  is  a  rule  that  destroys  itself  in  the  very 
ing,  as  will  be  more  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
or  ethical  division  of  the  Friend,  when  we  shaO 
detected  and  exposed  the  equivoque  betwccatt 
action  and  the  series  of  mofions  by  which  the  dstsn^ 
nations  of  the  Will  are  to  be  realned  in  the  naH 
of  the  senses.  What  modification  of  the  latter  or 
responds  to  the  former,  and  is  entitled  to  be  called  If 
the  same  name,  will  often  depend  oq  tine,  plM% 
persons,  and  circumstances,  the  coneideratioB  d 
which  requires  an  exertion  of  the  jmigmoA ;  til 
the  action  itself  remains  the  same,  and  like  aO 


ideoM  pre-exists  in  the  reason,*  or  (in  the  more  « 
preasive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philosopiiial 
language  of  St.  Paul)  in  the  spirit,  unalterable  b» 
cause  unconditional,  or  with  no  other  than  that  ■fll 
awful  condition,  as  burk  as  God  uvktb.  it  it  w! 
These  remarks  are  inserted  in  this  place,  beesBi 
the  principle  admits  of  easiest  illostration  m  the  ii* 
stance  of  veracity  and  the  actiona  connected  with  At 
same,  and  may  then  be  intelligibly  applied  to  odsv 
departments  of  morality,  all  of  which  WoUaston  it 
deed  considers  as  only  so  many  diflerent  fomi  if 
truth  and  fiilsehood.  So  for  the  Friend  has  tifoMi 
of  oral  communication  of  the  truth.  The  appliealil^ 
ityof  the  same  principle  is  then  tried  and  a^nedit 
publications  by  the  Press,  first  as  between  the  iafr 
vidual  and  his  own  conscience  and  then  betm^m  iht 
publisher  and  the  state :  and  under  this  head  ihi 
Friend  has  considered  at  large  the  questions  of  a  6m 
Preas  and  the  law  of  libel,  the  anomalies  and  psM* 
liar  difficulties  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  possible  » 
lotion  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  fomer: 
a  solution  rising  out  of  and  justified  by  the  necesnrilf 
anomalous  and  unique  nature  of  the  law  itself  He 
confenes.  that  he  looks  bock  on  this  discuanoo  coo> 
ceming  the  Press  and  its  limits  with  a  astisfaflioi 
unusual  to  him  in  the  review  of  his  own  labors:  mt 
if  the  date  of  their  first  publication  (September,  IM 
be  remembered,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  denied  oo  m 
impartial  comparison,  that  he  has  treated  this  aoH 
important  subject  (so  especially  interesting  in  the  yt^ 
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THE  FRIEND. 


I)  noro  MHj  tnd  more  lyitoaiBtically  than 
hitherto  been.    Interam  tiun  recti  oonecientift, 
illo  me  oooeolor,  quod  octimie  qoibuique  certe 
improbamur,  IbrtaMs  omnibus  placituri,  limol 
i  livor  obitu  conquieverit. 
ly,  the  euliject  m  concluded  even  as  it  com- 
t^|BaDed,aiid  as  beseemed  a  disquisition  placed  as  the 
^^■igs  and  vestibule  of  the  whole  work,  with  an  en- 
-Swraient  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  principles 
ed  in  reason  as  the  basis  or  rather  as  the  living 
of  all  genuine  expedience.    Where  theee  are 
orat  best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual 
of  life,  and  consigned  to  the  ideal  world  of 
live  philosophy  and  Utopian  politics,  instead 
«aie-wiadom  we  shall  have  state^sraft,  and  for  the 
1  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  embar- 
spendthhft— which  consists  in  tricks  to  shift 
difficulties  and  dangers  when  they  close  upon  us, 
to  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  not  in  solid  and 
led  ooonea  to  preclude  or  subdue  them.    We 
eonlent  ourselves  with  expedient-makers— with 
ines  against  fires.  Life-boats  against  inunda- 
;  but  DO  houses  built  fire-prooC  no  dams  that  rise 
e  the  water-mark.    The  reader  will  have  ob- 
Ihat  already  has  the  term,  reason,  been  fre- 
oontradistinguished  from  the  understanding, 
the  judgment    If  the  Friend  could  succeed  in 
Airily  explaining  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Riason, 
fc  employed  by  him,  and  in  mtiafying  the  reader's 
^■nd  eoooeming  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
^SatiDction,  he  wouki  feel  little  or  no  apprehension 
^Bonooroing  the  intelligibility  of  these  Esnys  from 
^nt  to  laeL  The  following  section  m  in  part  founded 
«ii  this  distinction :  the  which  remaining  obscure,  all 
«lw  will  be  so  as  a  system,  however  cleor  the  com- 
popent  paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.    In  the 
■ppeodix  10  his  first  Lay  Sermon,  the  Author  has  in- 
deed treated  the  qnestkm  at  considerable  length,  but 
diielly  in  lelatkm  to  the  heights  of  Theology  and 
Bfetaphysica.    In  the  next  number  he  attempts  to 
eiplaia  himself  more  popularly,  and  trusts  that  with 
DO  great  expenditure  of  attention  the  reader  will  sat- 
isfy his  mind,  that  our  remote  ancestors  spoke  as  men 
aeqaainied  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their  own 
motal  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described 
one  man  as  beit^  out  of  kii  tenta^  another  as  ovi  of 
hi$  witM,  or  deranged  in  hie  umderttandingt  and  a  third 
m  having  loM  hie  reaeon.    Observe,  the  understand- 
ing may  be  derangedt  weakened^  or  perverted ;  but  the 
meson  m  either  loeiotnot  lost,  that  is,  wholly  present 
or  wholly  absent 


ESSAY    V. 


pfcssed  the  Troth  for  which  the  Friend  is  oanmi- 
ing.  But  that  this  was  Harrington's  meaning  to 
evident  Otherwise  instead  of  comparing  two  focal- 
ties  with  each  other,  he  would  contrsst  a  focolty  with 
one  of  its  own  ofcijertB,  which  wooM  involve  the  saom 
absurdity  as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be 
defined  an  astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal.  becaoM 
other  animals  possessed  the  sense  of  Sight,  but  wew 
incapable  of  beholding  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  or  the 
nebulas  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  oonfirroalion  be 
necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  following  mflee 
tions,  the  leading  thought  of  which  I  remember  lo 
have  read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  Philosopher. 
It  should  seem  easy  to  give  the  definite  disiinctioo  eC 
the  Reason  from  the  Understanding,  because  we  oofr 
Btantly  imply  it  when  we  speak  of  the  diflerence  b^ 
tween  ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  No  OM^ 
except  as  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  speaks  of  an  animiU 
reason  ;*  but  that  many  animals  possess  a  sham  of 
Understanding,  perfectly  distinguishable  from  mam 
Instinct,  we  all  allow.  Few  persons  have  a  favorit* 
dog  without  making  instances  of  its  intelligence  an 
occanonal  topic  of  converMtion.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  animal,  and  not  with  e» 
elusive  reference  to  the  Wisdom  in  Nature,  as  in  th» 
case  of  the  storg^  or  maternal  instinct  of  beasts;  or 
of  the  hexangular  cells  of  the  bees,  and  the  wonder- 
ful coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  geometrical  de* 
moostration  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  roemi 
in  a  given  space.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  variooa 
degree*  of  Understanding  there,  and  even  discover 
from  inductions  supplied  by  the  Zoofogists,  that  th* 
Understanding  appears  (as  a  general  rule)  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  Instinct  We  beer  little  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  "  the  half-reaaoning  ele- 
phant," and  as  little  of  the  Understanding  of  Caier> 
pillars  and  Butterflies.  (N.  B.  Though  uuaoifiiia 
does  not  in  our  language,  in  the  lax  use  of  words  na- 
tural in  conversation  or  popular  writings,  imply  sci- 
entific conclusion,  yet  the  phrase  **hali^reasoning"  ia 
evidently  used  by  Pbpe  as  a  poetic  hyperbole.)  But 
Reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  the  highest  as  lo 
the  lowest  of  the  brutes;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly 
attributed  to  them,  and  with  it  therefore  Self-conaei- 
ousness,  and  pertomditift  or  Moral  Being. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  Reason  vritli 
Jacobi,  and  with  his  friend  Ilemsterhuis,  as  an  otgaa 


Man  may  raibar  be  defined  a  reliitw»ai  than  a  rational  charac- 
ter, in  nward  ihat  in  other  creatnrei  there  may  be  lorae- 
duaff  of  Beaaon,  bat  then  ie  aolbinff  or  Relif  ion. 

HARRINGTON. 


Ip  the  Header  will  substitute  the  word  **  Under- 
standing "  for  **  Reason."  and  the  word  "  Reason  "  for 
**  Religioii,"  Harrington   has  here  completely  ei- 


*  I  have  tbia  moment  kwked  over  a  Tranelation  of  Bli 
bacb'i  Pbytiologj  by  Dr.  ElUotfoo.  which  furroa  a  fflariag 
eruption,  p.  45.  I  do  not  koow  Dr.  Elliutioa,  boi  I  rfe  know 
Profcaior  BlumentMch,  and  was  an  aMidooin  attendant  oa 
the  Ijcclnret.  of  which  tbia  elaieical  work  waa  the  text-book  t 
and  1  know  that  lhat  good  and  sreat  man  would  itart  bask 
with  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  f  roM  maierialism  mor- 
ticed on  to  his  work  :  the  more  so  becnu«e  during  the  whole 
period,  in  which  the  identification  oT  Man  with  the  Broie  la 
kmd  was  tho  faakitm  of  Naturalists,  Blumenbach  remakisd 
ur4nt  and  inaicaU  in  controverting  the  opinion,  and  expoeisf 
its  fallacy  and  falsehood,  both  as  a  man  of  sense  and  as  a 
Naturalist.  I  may  truly  aay.  lhat  it  was  uppermost  in  Ins 
heart  and  foremost  in  bia  speech.  Tktrtfore,  and  from  ae 
hostile  feeling  to  Dr.  Bliotaon  (whom  I  hear  spoken  of  with 
great  regard  and  reqwct.  and  to  whom  1  myself  give  ersdit 
for  his  manly  openwut  in  the  avomai  of  hb  opinionB)  1  hafa 
feh  the  pcsaeot  aoinad^«n»ftu  ^  4avi  «<(  \vMc«s^%9k^«^  ^ 
I  gratilaAa.  ^.'^ . ^>  %  AinxX^'^aKV. 
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bfluing  the  ame  rektiaa  to  ■piritoal  objecti,  the 
UniTefwl,  the  Eternal,  and  the  Nece«ery,  aa  the 
•ye  bean  to  nuterial  and  contingent  phenomena* 
Bat  then  it  mint  be  added,  that  it  is  an  organ  identi- 
cal with  ilB  appropriate  objects.  That,  God,  the  Soul, 
eternal  Troth,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  Reason;  bat 
they  are  themselves  reason.    We  name  God  the  Su- 
preme Reason ;  and  Milton  says,  •*  Whence  the  Soul 
ReoMm  receives,  and  Reason  is  her  Being."    What- 
ever is  conscious  Se//'-knowledge  is  Reason ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  safely  defined  the  organ  of  the 
Soperwnsooas ;  even  as  the  Understanding  wherever 
it  doea  not  possess  or  use  the  Reason,  as  another  and 
inward  ejre,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of  the 
Bensunus,  or  the  faculty  by  which  we  generaliie  and 
arrange  the  phenomena  of  perception :  that  faculty, 
tfM  functions  of  which  contain  the  rules  and  consti- 
tute the  possibility  of  outward  Eiperience.    In  short, 
die  Understanding  supposes  something  that  is  under' 
ttood.    This  may  be  merely  its  own  acts  or  forma, 
that  is,  fiMrmal  Logic ;  but  reo^  objects,  the  materials 
of  rnibttamtud  knowledge,  must  be  furnished,  we 
might  safely  say  revtaUd,  to  it  by  Organs  of  Sense. 
The  understanding  of  the  higher  Brutes  has  only  oi^ 
fans  of  outward  sense,  and  consequently  material  ob- 
jects only;  but  man's  understanding  has  likewise  an 
ergan  of  inward  sense,  and  therefore  the  power  of 
■oquainting  itself  with  invisible  realities  or  spiritual 
•bjeds.    This  organ  is  his  Reason.    Again,  the  Un- 
derstanding and  Experience  may  exist*  without  Rea* 
■on.    But  Reason  cannot  exist  without  Understand- 
ing; nor  does  it  or  can  it  maniftst  itself  but  in  and 
through  the  understanding,  which  in  our  elder  wri- 
ters is  oflen  called  (fisooiirse,  or  the  discurrive  fiiculty, 
aa  by  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Ilobbea :  and  an  un- 
demanding enlightened  by  reason  Shakspeare  gives 
aa  the  contradistinguishing  character  of  man,  under 
the  name  di9amr$e  of  reaton.    In  thorU  the  human 
widenrtanding  powtsics  two  distinct  organs,  the  out- 
ward sense,  and  *'  the  mind's  eye,"  which  is  reason : 
wherever  we  use  that  phrase  (the  mind's  eye)  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  syrxmyme  of  the  me- 
mory or  the  fancy.  In  this  way  we  reconcije  the  pro- 
mise of  Revelation,  that  the  blessed  will  see  God, 
with  the  declaration  of  St  John.  God  hath  no  one 
■een  at  any  time. 

We  will  add  one  other  illustration  to  prevent  any 
misconception,  as  if  we  were  dividing  the  human  soul 
into  different  essences,  or  ideal  persons.  In  this  piece 
of  steel  I  acknowledge  the  properties  of  hardness,  brit- 
tlenesB,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  forming  a 
mirror.  I  find  all  these  likewise  in  the  plate  glaf*  of 
a  friend's  carriage ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these,  I  find 
the  quality  of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  transmit- 


*  or  this  no  one  wrrakl  ted  inclined  to  doubt,  who  had  vem 
ttw  poodle  dog  whom  the  celebrated  Btmmenbaek,  s  nnme  to 
dear  to  Ktence.  at  a  phjrviolognt  and  Comparatire  Anatoni'M, 
and  not  lem  dear  aa  a  man,  to  all  Englithmen  who  have  ever 
fceided  at  Gottingen  in  the  conrM  of  their  edoeation,  trained 
«p,  not  nnljr  to  hatch  the  eg gi  of  the  hen  with  all  the  mother'* 
eare  and  patience,  bat  to  attend  the  chicken  afterwards,  and 
find  the  food  for  them.  1  have  myself  known  a  Newfound- 
land dog.  who  watched  and  guarded  a  fkinily  of  young  child- 
fSB  wkh  aB  the  ioteUifeBM  of  a  none,  doriag  their  wallOL 


ting  as  well  as  of  reflectiDg  the  laya  of  lighL  tk 
applicatioii  is  obviouB. 

If  the  reader  therefbro  will  take  die  trabblsrf 
bearing  in  mind  these  and  the  following  exphmim 
he  will  have  removed  beforehand  every  poaAlttf 
ficulty  from  the  Friend's  political  sectbn.    rortkn 
is  another  use  of  the  word.  Reason,  arising  oat  of  Ai 
former  indeed,  but  less  definite,  and  more  expoadu 
misconception.    In  this  latter  oae  it  means  themto> 
:  standing  considered  as  using  the  Reason,  so  ftr  «kf 
the  organ  of  Reason  only  vre  possess  the  ideas  of  At 
Necessary  and  the  Universal ;  and  this  is  the 
ouromon  use  of  the  word,  when  it  is  applied  withsiif 
attempt  at  oleor  and  distinct  eonoepCioaB.    lo  Urn 
narrower  and  derivative  sense  the  beat  defioitioBrf 
Reason  which  I  can  give,  will  be  found  in  the  tM 
member  of  the  following  sentence,  in  which  tke  m 
derstanding  is  described  in  ita  three-lbid  openiii^ 
and  from  each  receives  an  appropriate  naoM.  TW 
sense,  (vis  sensitive  vel  intniiiva)  /lerosives:  Vii» 
gulatriz  (the  nnderitandtng,  m  ita  own  peealivipi> 
ration)  conceives:  Vis  rationalia  (the  Reason  orn* 
tionalized  understanding)  amprtkenis.    The  fnt  a 
impressed  through  the  ot^ns  of  aenae»  the  srearf 
combines  these  multifarioos  inpreasiona  into  indiril* 
ual  AbfioRs,  and  by  reducing  theae  nocioaB  to  Riln 
according  to  the  analogy  of  all  ita  ftemer  nolieH^ 
constitutes  Experience:  the  third  auboidiaatcs  bsA 
these  notions  aixl  the  rulea  of  experience  to  AMOim 
Principles  or  necessary  Laws :  and  thos  coDceiaiig 
objects,  which  our  experience  haa  pmwed  to  hivs 
real  existence,  it  demonstratea  moroorer,  in  nhil 
way  they  are  poenhU,  and  in  doing  thia 
Science,    Reason  therefore,  in  this  secondary  i 
and  used  wof  as  a  spiritual  Oi^on  but  aa  a  Anify 
(namely,  the  Undeivtanding  or  Sbol  enUgkttmi  by 
that  organ)— Reason.  I  say,  or  the  eciemtijk  Fmtitf, 
is  the  Intellection  of  the  pmrnbUily  or  esteutid  pi» 
perties  of  things  by  meana  of  the  Laws  that  ewli* 
tuto  them.   Thus  the  ratumal  idea  of  a  Circle  is  ikt 
of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circtimvolutiM  sf  a 
straight  line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  be  may  not  bt 
exerting  his  faculties  in  a  diflerent  way,  when  in  eat 
instance  he  begirui  with  some  one  aelh«videBt  tn^ 
(that  the  radii  of  a  cirole.  for  instance,  are  all  eqaoL) 
and  in  consequence  of  this  being  true  sees  at  once, 
without  any  actual  experience,  that  some  other  ihiog 
must  be  true  likewise,  and  that,  this  being  true,  soas 
third  thing  must  be  equally  true,  and  so  on  till  hs 
comes,  we  will  say,  to  the  properties  of  the  lever, 
considered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle :  which  is  capable 
of  having  all  its  marvellous  powers  demonstrated 
even  to  a  savage  who  had  never  seen  a  lever,  sod 
without  supposing  any  other  previous  kiMwIedge  in 
his  mind,  but  this  one.  that  there  is  a  coiMxivsbls 
figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  d^ 
curoferenco  of  which  ore  of  the  oame  length:  or 
when,  in  the  second  instance,  he  brings  together  dis 
facts  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own  seps* 
rate  value,  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  iho 
truth  of  any  other  fiict  which  may  have  preceded  if; 
and  makinf  tbase  oavefai  laota  btar  npoQ 
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snlar  project,  and  finding  KNiie  in  IkTor  of  it,  and 
tOBM  ^ainrt  tbe  project,  according  aa  one  or  the 
Mfaer  claai  of  (acti  preponderate:  ai,  lor  initance, 
■rbether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  particular  ipot 
af  ground  with  larc^  or  with  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak 
bi  preference  to  either.  Surety  every  man  will  ac- 
Imowledge,  that  hit  mind  waa  very  difibrently  em- 
ployed in  the  first  case  from  what  it  wai  in  the  se- 
cood.  and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the  results  of 
die  firm  class  the  truths  of  tciemxt  such  as  not  only 
•TO  Sme,  bat  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  othe^ 
laiee :  w^hile  the  results  of  the  second  chus  are  called 
JmcU,  or  things  of  experience :  and  as  to  these  latter 
we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  the  greater 
pnAakliiyt  that  they  are  so.  or  so,  rather  than  other- 
wiae— nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  so  in  the  particular  case,  we  never  presume  to 
aaaert  that  they  must  continue  so  always,  and  under 
■11  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  our  conclusions 
depend  altogether  on  contingent  circumttajuxs.  Now 
when  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  firat  men- 
tipned,  I  call  it  Reaeoningt  or  the  use  of  the  pore 
Beaaon ;  but  in  the  second  case,  the  UndenUmding 
im  Frudenct, 

Thia  reason  applied  to  the  moCtves  of  our  conduct, 
and  combined  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bili^,  is  the  conditional  cause  of  Contdence,  which 
■■  a  apiritual  sense  or  testifying  state  of  the  coinci- 
or  discordance  of  the  rasB  will  with  the 
m.  But  as  the  Reasoning  consists  wholly  in  a 
a  power  of  seeing,  whether  any  two  ideas, 
which  happen  to  be  in  his  mind,  are,  or  are  not  in 
coairadictjon  with  each  other,  it  follows  of  necMsity, 
not  only  that  all  men  have  reason,  but  that  every 
has  it  in  the  same  d^pree.  For  Reasoning  (or 
in  this  its  necondary  sense)  does  not  consist  in 
tbe  Ideas,  or  in  their  clearness,  but  simply,  when 
they  are  in  the  mind,  in  seeing  whether  they  contra- 
diet  each  other  or  na 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  Conscience 
die  only  knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  taten- 
tim — whether  in  doing  such  a  thing,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  undone,  I  did  what  I  should  think  right  if  any 
other  person  had  done  it ;  it  follows  that  in  the  mere 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  all  men  have  not  only 
JReason  equally,  but  likewise  all  the  materials  on 
which  the  reason,  considered  as  Cfnudence,  is  to 
work.  But  when  we  pass  out  of  ourselves,  and  speak, 
not  eiclusively  of  the  agent  a§  meaning  well  or  ill, 
but  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course 
•zperienoe  is  required,  judgment  is  making  use  of  it, 
and  all  those  other  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
ao  diilerently  dispensed  to  diflerent  persons^  both  by 
nature  and  education.  And  though  the  reaaon  itaelf 
n  the  same  in  all  men.  yet  tbe  means  of  exercising 
it,  and  the  materials  (i.  e.  the  facts  and  ideas)  on 
which  it  is  exercised,  being  possissmd  in  very  difler- 
•Dt  degrees  by  difierent  persons,  the  praetioal  Reeult 
is,  of  course,  equally  diflerent— and  the  whole  ground 
work  of  Rousseau's  Philosophy  ends  in  a  mere  No- 
tfaingMTO. — Even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  on 
the  ideoM,  on  the  ooogruity  of  which  with  each 


other,  the  Reason  is  to  decide,  are  all  posscased  alike 
by  all  men,  namely,  in  Geometry,  (for  all  men  in  their 
senses  possess  all  the  component  images,  viz.  sia^ 
curves  and  straight  lines)  yet  the  power  of  attenlum 
required  for  the  perception  of  linked  Troths,  even 
of  $ueh  Tru^  is  so  very  different  in  A  and  in  B, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  professed  that  it  was  in  this 
power  only  that  he  was  superior  to  ordinary  men. 
In  short,  the  sophism  is  as  gross  as  if  I  should  say — 
The  SouU  of  all  men  have  thefaadljf  of  sight  in  an 
equal  degree — forgetting  to  add,  that  this  faculty  can- 
not be  exercised  without  eyes,  and  that  some  men  are 
blind  and  othera  short-sighted.  &c. — and  should  then 
take  advantage  of  this  my  omission  to  conclude 
against  the  use  or  necessity  of  spectacles,  micro* 
scopes,  &c.— or  of  choosing  the  iharpest  sighted  nm 
for  our  guides. 

Having  exposed  this  great  sophism,  I  must  warn 
against  an  oppoeite  error  —  namely,  that  if  Reason, 
distinguished  from  Prudence,  consists  merely  in 
knowing  that  Black  cannot  be  White— or  when  a 
man  bos  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and 
another  equally  clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his 
Reason  teaches  him  that  these  two  concepiiona  are 
incompatible  in  the  same  object,  i.  e.  that  two  straight 

lines  cannot  include  a  space the  said  Reason  mast 

be  a  very  insigniJuxuU  faculty.  But  a  moment'a 
steady  self  reflection  will  show  na,  that  in  the  simple 
determination  **  Black  is  not  White*'— or  **  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  include  a  space" — all  the  pow- 
ers are  implied,  that  distinguish  Man  from  Animela^ 
first,  the  power  of  refection — ^2d.  of  coaipartam — 3d. 
and  therefore  of  eu^pennon  of  the  mind— 4th.  theia- 
fore  of  a  oontrolling  will,  and  the  power  of  acting 
from  notione^  instead  of  mere  images  exciting  appe- 
tites; from  Motives,  and  not  from  mere  dark  msftneCfl. 
Was  it  an  insignificant  thing  to  weigh  the  Planela,  to 
determine  all  their  courses,  and  prophesy  every  poa* 
sible  relation  of  the  Heavens  a  thousand  yean  henee  f 
Yet  all  this  mighty  claim  of  science  is  nothing  but  a 
linking  together  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  aa  Ike 
whioU  i»  greater  than  il»  part «— or,  if  A  and  B  s  C, 
then,  A=B—  or  3  +  4=7,  therefore  7-f5  =  lS, 
and  so  forth.  X  is  to  be  found  either  in  A  or  B,  or 
C  or  D :  It  is  not  found  in  A,  B.  or  C,  therefore  it  ia 
to  be  found  in  D. — What  can  be  simpler?  Apply 
this  to  an  animal— a  Dog  misses  his  master  where 
four  roads  meet— he  has  come  up  one,  smells  to  two 
of  the  others,  and  then  with  his  head  aloft  darts  ftiw 
ward  to  the  fourth  road  without  any  examination.  If 
this  was  done  by  a  conclusion,  the  Dog  would  hava 
Reaaon — how  comes  it  then,  that  he  never  shows  it 
in  his  ordinary  habits  ?  Why  does  this  story  eidta 
either  wonder  or  incredulity  ?— If  the  story  be  a  ftd; 
and  not  a  fiction.  I  should  say— the  Breexe  brought 
his  Master's  scent  down  the  fburth  Road  to  the  Dog's 
nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not  put  it  down  to  tha 
Road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  awful  and 
almost  miraculous  does  the  simple  act  of  concloding; 
that  take  3  from  4,  there  remaine  one,  appear  to  w 
when  attributed  to  the  most  sagaeioas  of  all  aa^ 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Hoe  potiMimum  pteto  Mtctm  ac  mMnnin  retea  m  fore  judieuM:  doo  n  qnam  plarimii  sed  m  qawn 
Proinde  iMrttin  eiM  puui  justM  pneiidiii  refnnin  Mium  attnime,  nisi  idem  virig  «niditiooe  joita  ae  vita  intaffritmaa  niBCili' 
tttrat  ditet  atqiM  boWNleL    Nimirom  inteUigit,  Imbc  deamm  eiM  vera  ragni  deoora,  bai  Teraa 
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ESSAY  I. 


DttiB  P«li(tet  MBpioaeiila  bominlboi  mafia  inaidiantnrqaam 
eoaaoliwt,  potiw  eallidi  qoam  aapieatat ;  7%e0retm  e  eoo< 
tmrio  ae  ram  divioam  raeere  at  aapiantia  culraan  attingara 
craduou  qaando  humaoam  naturam.  quae  nullibiett,  muJtia 
Bodia  laodare,  at  earn,  qua  re  vera  eat,  dictia  laceaaere  no- 
il. Unda  fiietnm  eat,  ot  noaqoam  P§litie0m  eooeeparmt 
ad  naam  iavoc«ri ;  aad  qua  in  Utopia  vel  in  iUo 
poatarum  aorao  aBculo,  ubi  aoilieet  minima  nacaaaa  arat, 
Inatitui  potniaaeL  At  mihi  i^ane  peranadeo,  Experiaotiam 
onmia  ciTitatum  tanera.  qua  eoncipi  poarant  nt  honrinea 
eoooorditar  vtvaac,  et  aimni  BMdia,  qaiboa  mahimdo  dirigi, 
•an  quibua  intrm  oaitoa  Umiiea  eoniineh  debeat,  oatandima : 
ita  ot  DOO  eredank,  noa  pome  aliqnid,  quod  ab  exparienlia 
aive.  praxi  noo  abborreat,  eogitatioae  de  bae  re  aaaeqol, 
qood  oondom  expertom  compertomque  lit. 
Com  igitor  aoiaram  ad  Poiitieam  applieoerim,  nibU  qoad 
■ovum  val  ioauditum  eat ;  fad  tantum  ea  qua  cum  praxi 
optima  coovaniunt.  carta  el  indubitata  retiooe  demonatrere 
mot  ex  ipao  homana  natora  conditione  dednoora,  intendt 
Et  nt  aa  qua  ad  bane  aeieotiam  apectant,  aadam  animi 
libertate.  qua  raa  matbeoaatieaa  aolaroua,  ioqoiraram,  aerfa/a 
curtmi  kumatuu  Mcli&ues  non  ridtre^  mm  lugere^  ntqwe 
itUtUari ;  ted  intdUgtre.  Nee  ad  imperii  aecuritatem  re- 
lart  quo  aoimo  bominea  indueantur  ad  raa  rede  adroinia- 
traodum.  modo  raa  recta  adminiatrantor.  Anirai  eoim 
Ubertas,  aeo  fortitudo,  privata  virtua  eat ;  ot  imperii  virtue 
aacuritaa.  SPINOZA,  op.  PtU  p.  967. 

TVoM/aCtoii.— Wbile  tbe  mere  practical  Stateaman  too 
often  ratber  ploU  againat  mankind,  than  eonaulta  tbeir  iotera^, 
oraftjr  not  wiae ;  tbe  mere  Tkeeri$U,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
Offine  that  ibey  are  employed  in  a  glorious  work,  and  believe 
thamaelves  at  tbe  very  summit  or  earthly  Wisdom,  when 
tbey  are  able,  in  set  and  varied  language,  to  extul  that  Human 
Nature,  which  exista  no  where  (except  indeed  in  tbeir  own 
Ibncy)  and  to  accuse  and  viUO  our  nature  aa  it  really  ia. 
Hence  it  baa  bappeoed,  that  these  men  have  never  oooceived 
a  practicable  acbeoM  of  civil  policy,  but.  at  beat,  aoch  forma 
of  Governroeot  only,  aa  might  have  hern  instituted  in  Utopia, 
or  during  the  goUen  age  of  the  poeta :  that  is  to  say.  forms 
of  government  excellently  adapted  for  thoee  who  need  no 
fovernowot  at  all.  Bat  1  am  ftilly  persuaded,  that  experience 
bos  already  brought  to  light  all  eonceivable  aorta  of  political 
Inatitutiuna  under  which  human  aociety  can  be  maintained 
in  concord,  and  likewiae  tbe  chief  means  of  directing  tbe 
■iiiliilode,  or  retaining  tbem  within  given  boundariea :  ao  that 
1  eon  hardly  believe,  tbot  oo  tbia  aubiect  tbe  deepaat  reaearch 
wooM  arrive  at  any  reanlt,  not  abhorrent  from  experience  and 
practice,  which  baa  not  already  been  tried  and  proved. 

When,  tberafbre.  I  applied  my  tboogbta  to  the  atody  of 
Mitieal  Eeonoav.  I  Pfopoaed  to  myself  ootbiof  ofiginal  or 
alrange  as  tbe  fruita  of  my  refleetiona  ;  hut  simply  to  demon- 
Hioto  from  plain  and  undoubted  priodplea,  orto  deduoe  from 


the  very  condition  and  oeceaaitiea  of  hooioD  natoie,  mm 
plana  aad  maxima  which  aquare  tbe  beat  whk  ptoetioa.  kA 
that  in  all  tbiaga  which  relato  to  tbia  provioQO.  1 
dnet  my  inveatigatioos  wnb  tbo  aanso  froadooi  of 
with  which  we  proceed  in  qoeaiiona  of  pore  aciaoct,  Imtt 
foualy  disciplined  my  mind  nmtber  to  loogh  at,  or  bawalitf 
deteat.  tbe  actioos  of  meo :  but  to  oodenioad  Ikoaa.  Fan 
tbo  aaiaty  of  tbe  atato  it  ia  not  of  noeoaaory  loipuittoaab  alift 
motivea  indoce  men  to  adnuniaier  pvblae  oAuia  righily.ia' 
vided  ooly  that  public  affaire  bo  rigbtly  odminiBierad.  Fte 
morel  streogth,  or  freedom  from  the  ogUhh  paoaiaai,  h  Al 
viftne  of  iodividooli ;  botaaewrily  iatkoTirtaoof  arttfa^ 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

All  the  different  phikoophical  gyitemi  of  |nfiM 
jtntice,  all  the  Theories  on  the  rightAil  Orifiii  if 
Government,  are  reducible  in  the  end  to  three  cIh» 
eo,  oorreopondent  to  the  three  diflerent  pointtof  vitir, 
in  which  the  Human  Being  itself  may  be 
plated.  The  first  denies  all  truth  and  tKsfiiiet  i 
ing  to  the  words.  Right  and  Dutt,  and 
that  the  human  mind  consists  of  nothing  bataaoifiitf 
modifications  of  private  sensation,  oonaidefs  imo  tf 
the  high^t  sort  of  animab  indeed,  bat  at  the  mmM 
time  the  most  wretched ;  inasmndi  as  their  deftaes 
less  nature  forces  them  into  society,  while  such  ■  ihi 
multiplicity  of  wants  engendered  by  the  social  sUM^ 
that  the  wishes  of  ene  are  sure  to  be  in  oootraficliot 
with  those  of  some  other.  The  ■saerteit  of  iIbi 
system  consequently  ascribe  the  origin  and  oootiiit* 
ance  of  Government  to  fear,  or  the  power  of  lilt 
stronger,  aided  by  the  force  of  cnstoin.  This  is  tht 
system  of  Hobhes.  Its  statement  is  its  ewfalrtiaBL 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  pn^ 
teroM :  for  fear  pre-supposes  conquest,  and  conqoert 
a  previous  union  and  agreement  between  the  eoih 
querors.  A  vast  Empire  may  periiaps  be  goverarf 
by  fear ;  at  least  the  idea  is  not  absolutely  iooofr 
ceivable,  under  circumstance*  which  prevent  tbs 
consciousness  of  a  common  strength.  A  milfion  of 
men  united  by  mutual  confidence  and  free  ifateroooni 
of  thoughts  form  one  power,  and  this  is  as  noeii  t 
real  thing  as  a  steam-«ngiDe ;  but  a  milino  of  i 
lated  individuals  is  only  an  abMractiflii  ef  the  i 
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id  bat  one  told  so  tuuij  timei  over  without  addi- 
ng u  an  idiot  would  tell  the  clock  at  noon— one. 
le,  one,  Ac  But  when,  in  the  fint  inatmcen,  the 
lacendaniB  of  one  frmil^  johied  together  to  attack 
OM  of  another  fiunily,  it  ii  impo«ible  that  their 
lief  or  leader  alKKikl  have  appeared  to  them  itronf« 

than  all  the  rest  together:  they  moat  therefore 
ive  choten  him,  and  this  aa  for  particular  purpoaei, 
doubtlea  under  particular  oonditione,  eipreaaed  or 
identood.  Such  we  know  to  be  the  caae  with  the 
oith  American  tribea  at  pment ;  such  we  are  in- 
rmed  by  History,  was  the  caae  with  our  own  remote 
iceaton.  Therelbre,  even  on  the  system  of  those 
ho,  in  oontempi  of  the  oldest  and  most  authentic 
eords,  consider  the  savage  as  the  first  and  natural 
lie  of  man,    government  must   have  originated 

choice  and  an  agreement  The  apparent  ex- 
pciona  In  Afirica  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still 
ore  Bobvenive  of  this  system:  for  they  will  be 
nnd  to  have  originated  in  religious  imposture,  and 
e  first  chieft  to  have  secured  a  wUling  and  enthu- 
istic  obedience  to  themselves,  as  Delegates  of  the 

•ay- 

But  the  whole  Theory  is  hoseless.  We  are  told  by 
blory,  we  learn  fnrni  our  experience,  we  know  from 
w  own  hearts,  that  fear,  of  itself,  is  utterly  incapa- 
e  of  producing  any  regular,  continuous  and  calcu- 
ble  d9BN;t,  even  on  an  individual ;  and  that  the  fear, 
hieh  does  net  systematically  upon  the  mind  always 
•supposes  a  sense  of  duty,  as  its  cause.  The  most 
iwmrdly  of  the  European  nations,  the  Neapolitans 
id  Sicilians,  those  among  whom  the  fear  of  death 
safciaaa  the  most  tjrrannous  influence  relatively  to 
air  own  persons,  are  the  yery  men  who  least  fear 
lake  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  poison  or 
BMBinstfcw :  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  tjrrant  who 
■  abased  the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has 
van  Um,  toopprssB  a  whole  neighborhood,  can  walk 
sifety  unarmed,  and  unattended,  amid  a  hundred 
an,  each  of  whom  feels  his  heart  bum  with  rage 
id  indignation  at  the  sight  of  him.  **  It  was  this 
Ihi  who  broke  my  Father's  heart"— or  **it  is 
foogh  Him  that  my  Chiklren  are  clad  in  rags,  and 
J  for  the  Food  which  I  am  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
de  for  tiiera."  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair 
*  hia  head !  Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Is  it  from  a 
iwudice  of  tetuibUity  that  makes  the  ii\jured  man 
ladder  at  the  thought  of  shedding  blood  f  Or  from 
eowardice  of  tdfitkneu  which  makes  him  afraid 
'  haiarding  his  own  life!  Neither  the  one  or  the 
h«r!  The  Field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent 
'  an  hondred  equal  proofi^  has  borne  witness, 

That  "  bring  •  Britoo  frs  his  bill. 

i»  •  «  •         * 

8aj,  soeb  is  Royal  George's  will. 
And  Uwre*i  Um  foe. 
He  has  nae  thought  bat  how  to  kill 

Tws  at  a  blow. 
Nas  eauld,  fkiat-lMarted  doubt  iofi  teaie  Usb  } 
Death  eoaies,  wi*  fiMrleH  eye  he  sees  bin, 
Wi*  bloody  hand,  a  weleome  giee  him: 

And  when  he  fa't 
His  latest  draoght  o'  breathin  Issvea  hia 

la  faint  hosaf.'* 

Wbanoe  then  ariaas  the  difiarence  of  feeling  in  the 


fbrmer  caaef  To  what  doea  the  oppressor  owe  hie 
safety?  To  the  spirit^pielUng  thought,  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  my  coimtiy  have  made  his  life  sacred ! 
I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  heaif !— ^Tis  Con- 
sdenoe  that  makea  Cow^prda of  oa  all,**— but!  oh!  it 
is  Conacience  too  which  makes  Heroes  of  oa  all. 


ESSAY  II. 


Le  plus  fort  n*eit  jsoiaii  ssks  Ah!  poor  etre  toojoofs  Is 
maitie,  t'il  ne  tfansfomie  sa  force  so  droit  st  TobeisMaaa 
en  devoir. ROUSSEAU. 

Vhrikut  paraninr  provioeia,  jwn  relinsalar.  Igkar  hrtm  U 
gandiam,  qoippe  Gemani  victi  magii,  qoan  donitL 

FLOR.  iv.  11 

TVoMtetieii.— The  ttrongeM  is  never  strong  enoagb  to  be 
alioawt  the  maiter,  unlesi  be  transform  hie  Power  ialo 
Right  and  Obedience  into  Duty. ROUSSEAU. 

Provioew  are  taken  by  force,  bat  they  are  kept  by  riffbl.  Thia 
emiltation  therefore  wai  of  brief  eontinaanoe,  inaMBodI  sa 
the  Germans  bad  been  overcooie,  bat  not  sabdued. 

FLORUB. 


A  TiULT  great  man,  (the  best  and  greateaC  poblie 
character  that  I  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  niaking 
myaelf  acquainted  with)  on  assuming  the  oonuMmd 
of  a  man-of-war,  found  a  mutinoua  crew,  more  than 
one  half  of  them  uneducated  Irishmen,  and  of  tfaa 
remainder  no  small  portion  had  become  aaikNV  by 
compromise  of  punishment.  What  temnr  cou  Id  efleet 
by  severity  and  frequency  of  acts  of  diacipline,  had 
been  already  eflfected.  And  what  una  this  efleet  f 
Something  like  that  of  a  polar  winter  on  a  flask  of 
brandy.  The  furiona  spirit  concentered  itself  with 
tenfold  strength  at  the  heart;  open  violence  was 
changed  into  secret  plots  and  conaptradea ;  and  tfaa 
consequent  orderliness  of  the  crew,  a*  &r  aa  they 
were  orderiy,  was  but  the  brooding  of  a  tempeat 
The  new  commander  instantly  oommcooed  a  syslani 
of  discipline  aa  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary 
law — aa  much  as  poasible,  he  avoided,  in  hia  own 
penon,  the  appearance  of  any  will  or  arbitrary  power 
10  vary,  or  to  remit,  punishment.  The  rules  to  be 
observed  were  affixed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
ship,  with  the  particular  penaltiea  lor  the  breach  of 
each  particular  rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  every 
individual  of  the  ship  should  know  and  understand 
this  code.  With  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of 
mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours  waa 
appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second 
hearing  of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  per- 
son was  permitted  and  required  to  bring  forward 
whatever  he  thought  conducive  to  his  defence  or  pal* 
liation.  If,  as  was  commonly  the  case  (for  the  oflicen 
well  knew  that  the  commander  would  seriously  re- 
sent in  them  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by -no  meaoe 
permit  to  others  what  he  denied  to  himself)  if  no 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  three  qneatioaa— Did 
you  not  commit  the  act  f  Did  you  not  know  that  it 
was  in  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  ef 
such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  aucfa  a  pnniabaantt 
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And  WM  it  not  wholly  in  jrour  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avoided  the  other? — theeentence 
was  then  paned  with  the  greatest  aolemnity,  and 
another,  but  ihorter,  upace  of  time  waa  again  inters 
poeed  between  it  and  iti  actual  execution.  During 
thii  apace  the  feelings  of  the  ooromander,  as  a  man, 
were  so  well  blended  with  hit  inflexibility,  as  the 
organ  of  the  law ;  and  how  much  he  suflered  previ- 
ous to  and  during  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
so  well  known  to  the  crew,  that  it  became  a  common 
■aying  with  them,  when  a  sailor  was  about  to  be  pun- 
ished. "  The  captain  takes  it  more  to  heart  than  the 
ISillow  himself*  But  whenever  the  commander  per- 
ceived any  trait  of  pride  in  the  oflender.or  the  germs 
of  any  noble  feeling,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying, 
**  It  is  not  the  pain  that  j'ou  are  about  to  suffer  which 
grieves  me !  You  are  none  of  you,  I  trust,  such  cow- 
ards as  to  turn  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  that! 
but  that,  being  a  man  and  one  who  is  to  fight  for  his 
king  and  country,  you  should  have  mode  it  necessary 
to  treat  you  as  a  vicious  beast,  it  is  this  that  grieves 
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I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  lieutenant  on  board  that  ship  at  the  time  when  the 
heroism  of  its  captain,  aided  by  his  characteristic 
calmness  and  fi>resight.  greatly  influenced  the  deci- 
sion of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  our  na\'al  glory;  and  very  recently  by  a  grey- 
headed sailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or 
could  have  suspected  that  I  was  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances — I  have  been  assured.  I 
■ay,  that  the  success  of  this  plan  was  such  as  aston- 
ished the  oldest  oflicers,  and  convinced  the  most  in- 
credulous. Ruflians,  who  like  the  old  Buccaneers, 
had  been  used  to  inflict  torture  on  themselves  for 
•port,  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves  beforehand, 
were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
themselves  knew  not.  From  the  fiercest  spirits  were 
heard  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  commander ;  not  before  the  punishment,  for 
it  was  too  well  known  that  then  they  would  have 
been  to  no  purpose,  but  days  af>er  it,  when  the  bodily 
pain  was  remembered  but  as  a  dream.  An  invitiUe 
power  it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was 
therefore  irresistible,  because  it  took  away  the  very 
will  of  resisting.  It  was  the  awful  power  of  Law, 
acting  on  natures  pre-configuretl  to  its  influences.  A 
Acuity  was  appeoled  to  in  the  Offender's  own  being ; 
a  Faculty  and  a  Presence,  of  which  he  had  not  been 
previously  made  aware — but  it  amwered  to  the  ap- 
peal !  its  real  existence  therefore  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, or  its  reply  rendered  inaudible!  and  the  very 
struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
counteracted  its  own  purpose,  by  wasting  in  internal 
contest  that  energy,  which  before  had  acted  in  its 
entireness  on  external  resistance  or  provocation. 
Strength  may  be  met  with  strength;  the  power  of  in- 
flicting pain  may  be  baffled  by  the  pride  of  endu- 
rance; the  eye  of  rage  may  be  answered  b)'  the  stare 
of  defiance,  or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  re- 
vengeful resolve ;  and  with  all  this  there  is  an  out- 
ward and  determined  object  to  which  the  mind  can 
Mtmcb  iff  jmamoim  and  putrpowi,  and  bury  its  own 


disquietudes  in  the  fall  occupation  of  the 
But  who  dares  struggle  with  an  inmstUe 
with  an  enemy  which  exists  and  makes  as  know  is 
existence,  hot  where  it  is,  we  ask  in  vain. — No  spMt 
contains  it— time  promises  no  control  over  it— it  \m 
no  ear  for  my  threats— it  has  no  sobstance,  thst  sf 
hands  can  grsap,  or  my  weapons  find  vnloersble-il 
commands  and  cannot  be  commanded — It  acts  sad  ii 
insusceptible  of  my  reaction — the  more  I  strivt  m 
subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compelled  to  think  of  it^ 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it.  the  more  do  I  find  it  M 
possess  a  reality  out  of  myself,  and  not  to  be  a  |dns> 
torn  of  my  own  imagination ;  that  all,  but  the  anC 
abandoned  men,  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  ikit 
the  whole  strength  and  majesty  of  my  ooantiy  tiff 
pledged  to  support  it ;  and  yet  that  for  aie  its  pomr 
is  the  same  uith  that  of  my  own  permanent  SelCsod 
that  all  th9  choice,  which  is  permitted  to  me.  cooHli 
in  having  it  for  my  Guardian  Angel  or  my  avengim 
Fiend!  This  is  the  Spirit  of  Law!  The  Lois  if 
Amphion,  the  Harp  of  Orpheua !  This  is  the  tras 
necessity,  which  compels  man  into  the 
now  and  alv^'ays,  by  a  still-beginning,  nevi 
force  of  moral  cohesicm. 

Thus  is  man  to  be  govemed.  and  thus  only  caa  hi 
be  governed.  For  from  his  creation  the  ohjectiof  Ui 
senses  were  to  become  his  subjects,  and  the  task  al- 
lotted to  him  was  to  subdue  the  visible  worid 
the  sphere  of  action  circumscribed  by  those 
as  far  as  they  could  act  in  concert.  What  the  eye 
beholds  the  hand  strives  to  reach ;  what  it  rsacba^ 
it  conquers  and  makes  the  instrument  of  farther  coo- 
quest.  We  can  be  subdued  by  that  alone  whick  ii 
analogous  in  kind  to  that  by  which  we  snbdoc: 
therefore  by  the  invisible  powera  of  oar  nature.  whM 
immediate  presence  is  disclosed  to  onr  inner  warn, 
and  only  as  the  symbob  and  language  of  whidi  aU 
shapes  and  modifications  of  matter  become 
to  us. 

A  machine  continues  to  move  by  the  force 
first  set  it  in  motion.  If  only  the  smallest  nomber  m 
any  state,  properly  so  called,  hold  together  thraogk 
the  influence  of  any  fear  that  does  not  itself  prHop 
pose  the  sense  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the  stste  it- 
self could  not  have  commenced  through  animal  fesn 
We  hear,  indeed,  of  conquests;  but  how  does  HiriDiy 
represent  these  ?  Almost  without  exception  ss  ihs 
substitution  of  one  set  of  govemora  for  anoCliCT:  sod 
so  far  is  the  conqueror  from  relying  on  fear  akns  is 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  that  his  fint 
step  is  to  demand  on  oath  of  fealty  from  them,  bf 
which  he  would  impose  upon  them  the  belief^  diat 
they  become  tubjecti :  for  who  would  think  of  ad- 
ministering an  oath  to  a  gang  of  slaves  ?  But  wkat 
can  make  the  difference  between  slave  and  subject 
if  not  the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  in  the  one 
case,  and  not  in  the  other?  And  to  what  parpoK 
would  a  contract  serve  if,  however  it  might  beesfcred 
into  through  fear,  it  were  deemed  binding  only  is 
consequence  of  fear  i  To  repeat  my  fonser  illintn' 
tion — where  fear  alone  is  relied  on,  as  in  a  slave  ikip^ 
the  chains  that  bind  the  poor  victims  must  be  aal^ 
rial  chains :  for  theae  only  can  act  npon  MSa§i 
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vUefa  have  dMir  ■ooroe  wholly  in  Um  materud  or^ 

Hobbat  hM  aaid  that  Law*  without  the 

are  but  biti  of  parchment.    How  ftr  thia  m 

;»  •very  honaal  man's  heart  will  beat  teil  him,  if 

m  whU.  oootent  himaelf  with  aaking  hia  own  heart, 

■Ml  not  Akify  the  anawer  by  hia  notiona  concerning 

hm  iMttrts  of  other  aaen.    But  «rere  it  true,  atill  the 

Ur  anawer  would  be— Well !  but  without  the  Lawa 

hm  a!Wonl  w  but  a  piece  of  iron.    The  wretched  ty^ 

It,  who  diagracca  the  preaent  age  and  human  na- 

itaeil^  bed  exheuated  the  whole  magazine  ofani- 

bhI  terror,  in  order  to  consolidate  hia  truly  satanic 

CSoremment   But  look  at  the  new  French  catechism, 

■id  in  it  read  the  misgivings  of  the  monster's  mind, 

m  ID  the  insufficiency  of  terror  alone !    The  system, 

■vhich  I  have  been  confuting,  is  indeed  so  inconsist- 

mft  with  the  lacta  revealed  to  us  by  our  own  mind, 

K>  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facts  of  History, 

I  abould  be  cenaurable  in  wasting  my  own  time 

■Dd  my  Reader's  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its 

ftkehood,  but  that  the  arguments  adduced  have  a 

"^alue  of  themselves  independent  of  their  present  ap- 

£lae  it  would  have  been  on  ample  and 

reply  to  an  asserter  of  this  bestial  Theory 

— <>ovemment  ia  a  thing  which  relatea  to  men,  and 

what  yon  aay  applies  only  to  beasts. 

Befiire  I  proceed  to  the  second  of  the  three  Sys- 

19*.  me  remove  a  possible  misunderstanding  that 

have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word  Contract  : 

H  if  I  had  asserted,  that  the  whole  duly  of  obedience" 

10  Govemoca  is  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the 

Jmt  of  an  original  Contract.    I  freely  admit,  that  to 

mtkm  thia  the  caoae  and  origin  of  political  obligation, 

ia  not  only  a  dangeroua  but  an  absurd  Theory ;  for 

oooki  give  moral  force  to  the  Contract  f    The 

of  Duty  which  hinda  ua  to  keep  it,  must 

have  pte-eMrtod  as  impelling  us  to  make  it    For 

what  man  in  his  senaea  would  regard  the  fiuthful  ob> 

aai  watiiin  of  a  contract  entered  into  to  plunder  a 

naigfabor'a  hooae  but  as  a  treble  crime  ?    First  the 

act.  which  is  a  crime  of  itself ;— secondly,  the  enter- 

iof  into  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  observe,  and 

yat  a  weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human 

eonfidence   not   to  ofaaerve,  and    thus  voluntarily 

jUmdog  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  choosing 

batwaen   two   evils;  —  and  thirdly,  the   crime  of 

dmoaing  the  greater  of  two  evils,  by  the  unlawful 

of  an  unlawful  promise.    But  in  my 

the  word  Contract  is  roereljr  synonymous  with 

iha  aeose  of  duty  acting  in  a  specific  direction,  i.  e. 

delenntning  our  moral  relations,  as  members  of  a  body 

politic    If  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  origin  of 

Government,  it  baa  been  in  courteay  to  a  common 

Botion:  for  I  myaelf  regard  the  supposition  as  no 

more  than  a  means  of  simplifying  to  our  apprehen- 

non  the  evercootinuing  causes  of  social  union,  even 

is  the  conservation  of  the  world  may  be  represented 

as  an  act  of  continued  Creation.    For,  what  if  an 

original  Contract  had  really  been  entered  into,  and 

fiirmally  recorded  f    Still  it  could  do  no  more  than 

bind  the  contracting  parties  to  act  for  the  general 

food  in  the  best  manner,  that  the  existing  relations 

tfaemaelvea,  (state  of  property,  religion,  &c.) 
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oo  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumalanoea  OD 
the  other  (ambitious  or  barbarooa  neighbors,  dee.)  la- 
quired  or  permitted.  In  after  timea  it  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  only  for  the  general  principle,  and  no  more 
than  the  ideal  Contract,  could  it  uSkct  a  queatioa  of 
ways  and  meana.  As  each  particular  age  bringa 
with  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  oo  its  own 
prudence  for  the  speci/ic  measures  by  which  they 
are  10  be  encountered. 

Nevertheless,  it  aasuredly  cannot  be  denied,  that 
an  original  (in  reality,  rather  an  everoriginating) 
Contract  is  a  very  natural  and  aignificant  mode  of 
expresaing  the  reciprocal  dotiea  of  sulgect  and  aova- 
reign.  We  need  only  conaider  the  utility  of  a  real 
and  formal  State  Contract,  the  Bill  of  Righta  for  in- 
stance, as  a  aort  of  eat  dewunulratum  m  politics;  and 
the  contempt  lavished  on  this  notion,  though  suffici- 
ently compatible  with  the  tenets  of  a  Hume,  will 
seem  strange  to  us  in  the  writings  of  a  Proleatant 
clergyman,  who  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode, 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorised  by  hk 
own  example,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewnh 
constitution.  In  thii  instance  there  was  no  necessity 
for  deducing  the  will  of  God  from  the  tendency  of 
the  Laws  to  the  general  happiness :  his  will  was  ex- 
pressly declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  divine  wisdom,  that  there  should  be  a  oovenanC, 
an  original  contract,  between  himself  aa  sovereign, 
and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  sul^ls.  This,  I  admit, 
was  a  written  and  formal  Contract ;  hot  the  relatiooa 
of  mankind,  as  members  of  a  body  spiritual,  or  reli- 
gious commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  aa  its  heed  or 
regent — is  not  thia  too  styled  a  covenant,  though  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  for  the  material  inatruoMOt 
that  contained  it,  or  the  time  when  it  waa  aigned  or 
voted  by  the  members  of  the  church  collectively.* 

With  this  explanation,  the  aasertion  of  an  original 
(still  better,  of  a  perpetuat)  Contract  is  rescued  flom 
all  rational  objection ;  and  however  specioosly  it  may 
be  urged,  that  History  can  scarcely  produce  a  single 
exomfrfe  of  a  state  dating  its  primary  catabliahmeot 
from  a  free  and  mutual  covenant,  the  anawer  ia 
ready :  if  there  be  any  difference  between  a  Govern- 
ment and  a  band  of  robbers,  an  act  of  consent  mnot 
be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people  governed. 


ESSAY   III. 


Homsn  imtiuiiiow  emoiiot  be  wtMlljr  enatftnttad  oq  |»riaei- 
ple*  or  Setenee.  which  is  proper  to  immatable  objeett.  Ia 
the  itovftrnnient  of  the  viiible  world  the  tapfeoie  Wiedoss 
itMir  rabmits  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Better :  not  of  the 
B««t,  but  of  the  Beet  poHible  ia  the  Mbe«rtiiiff  Relatkms. 
Much  more  moat  all  hanuMi  Lesielaton  five  wsjr  to  SMsy 
Evils  rsther  then  eneoarag e  the  Disoootent  thst  would  lead 
to  worse  Remedies.   If  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  msa  to 

*  It  is  perhaps  to  be  ref  retted,  thst  the  words.  Old  and  N  ew 
Testament,  thejr  havinff  lost  the  ssoee  ioteoded  by  the  tnu»> 
lators  of  the  Bible,  have  oof  been  chanced  Into  the  Old  sad 
New  Covenant.  We  cannot  too  carefbllj  keep  in  sirht  a  no- 
tion, which  appeared  to  the  priroiiim  church  the  flttesi  sad 
most  scriptural  mode  of  leptessBtiat  the  soai  of  ths  i 
of  ths  ascrsd  wriliags. 
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J  •vto  tbt  «rdi  of  m  Bridge  Ikat  iMl  txadly 

tmfitmA  m  in  (Mnoftb  to  the  ealeohtioM  ofGeoiiMHry,  bow 
Boeh  laM  can  hnroeo  Bcieooe  eomtraet  a  Cowiitution  ex- 
cept by  raodering  itnlf  flexible  to  Experience  and  Expedi- 
aoey :  where  ao  many  tbiogi  moit  fkll  oot  aeeMemaltr.  and 
eeme  not  ioto  any  eoapriaoee  with  the  preooneeived  coda; 
bat  men  are  foreed  to  comply  tiibeeqaently,  aod  to  etrike 
in  with  thiogt  ae  they  fkll  out,  by  aAer  applicatioiM  of  them 
to  their  purpoeea.  or  by  framing  their  porpueee  to  Ibem. 

SOUTH. 


Thx  teoond  ayitem  corracpondi  to  the  aecond  point 
of  view  under  which  the  human  being  may  be  oon- 
•idered,  namely,  aa  an  animal  gifted  with  under* 
Handing,  or  the  fiiculty  of  a utting  meaaorea  to  circum- 
atanoea.  According  to  tliia  theory,  every  institution 
of  national  origin  needs  no  other  juatificafion  than  a 
proof,  that  under  the  particular  circomstancea  it  ia 
KxrEDicirr.  Having  in  my  former  Numben  ex- 
preaaed  myself  (ao  at  least  I  am  conscious  I  shall  have 
appeared  to  do  to  many  persons)  with  comparative 
alight  of  the  underatanding  considered  as  the  sole 
guide  of  human  conduct,  and  even  wilh  something 
like  contempt  and  reprobation  of  the  maiims  of  ex- 
pedience, when  represented  as  the  only  steady  light 
of  the  conscience,  and  the  absolute  foundation  of  all 
morality ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  an  inconsis- 
tency, in  declaring  myself  an  adherent  of  this  second 
ayatem,  a  lealous  advocate  for  deriving  the  origin  of 
all  government  from  human  prudence,Qnd  of  deeming 
that  to  be  just  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
expedient     From  this  charge  of  inconstsiency*  I 

*  Distinct  nHUns  do  not  mppnw  difT^mn*  tkiims.  When 
we  make  a  threefold  disiincticio  in  human  na'urr,  we  are 
fhlhr  aware,  that  it  h  a  diatinctinn  not  a  divisitm,  and  that  in 
every  aet  of  Mind  the  JIfaa  aniiet  the  propertiei  of  Seme. 
Uodentaadiag,  and  Beaaon.  NevertheleM,  it  u  of  great 
practical  importance,  that  ihese  diaiinctiom  »hould  be  made 
and  anderetood.  the  ignorance  or  perveruon  of  them  bein^ 
alike  ifOarioM ;  as  the  first  French  Constitotion  has  most  la- 
aMOtably  proved.  It  was  fashion  in  the  profligate  times  of 
Charles  the  Seeood,  to  hiag h  at  the  Presbyterians,  for  distin- 
guishing between  the  Person  and  the  Kin<  ;  while  in  factlhry 
were  ridiciiling  the  roost  reoerablo  maxims  of  English  law  ;— 
(the  King  nerer  dies— ch«  King  can  do  no  wrong,  dec.)  snd 
anbverting  the  prineipica  of  genuine  UiftUtw,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  uunda  of  the  people  for  devpotimn. 

Under  the  term  Sense,  I  comprise,  whatever  is  pasiiive  in 
our  being,  without  any  reference  to  the  questions  of  Material- 
ism or  Immaterialism ;  all  that  man  is  in  common  wiih  ani- 
mals, in  kind  at  least — his  sensations,  and  impressions,  whe- 
ther of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense  of  imagination. 
This  in  the  language  of  the  Schools,  wss  called  the  vis  recep- 
tiva,  or  rtdpient  property  of  the  soul,  from  the  originnl  con- 
atitution  of  which  we  perceivi*  and  imagine  all  things  under 
the  forma  of  space  and  time.  Ry  the  undergtamding.  I  mean 
the  fhcuhy  of  thinking  and  formiot  judfmentt  on  ihenoticps 
furnished  by  the  aeose.  according  to  certain  rules  existing  in 
itself,  which  rules  constitute  its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure 
Reason,  I  mean  the  power  by  which  we  become  possessed 
of  principle,  (the  eternal  verities  of  Plato  and  Descartes)  and 
of  ideas,  (N.  B.  not  imsges)  as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a  fine,  a 
circle,  in  Mathematics;  aod  of  Justice.  Holiness,  Free- Will, 
Ibc.  in  Morab.  Hence  in  works  of  pure  science  the  defini- 
tions of  necessity  precede  the  reaaoning,  in  other  works  they 
more  aptly  form  the  conclusion. 

To  many  of  mr  readers  it  will.  I  trust,  be  some  recommen- 
dation of  these  distinctions,  that  ihey  are  more  than  once 
expresaed,  and  everywhere  supposad,  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  I  have  no  hnitation  in  undertaking  to  prove,  that 
every  Her«yy  which  hss  disquieted  the  Christian  Church, 
from  Teitheism  to  Sociniaoism,  has  originated  in,  and  snp- 
ported  itaeW  by,  arg luneots  leadared  pUaiibVa  aokf  ^  ^ 


shall  baal  eicalp«t«  nyaalf  by  the  fiiil 

the  third  system,  and  k^  the  •zpoaitianofiiB! 

and  conaaqucDoea. 

The  third  and  last  ayalam  then  deniea  all  qgWi 
origin  10  govemmeot,  except  aa  ftr  aa  thef  are  daip 
able  fiora  prindplea  oontained  in  tbe  Rcaaoa  of  lii% 
and  judges  all  the  relaiioDa  of  men  in  Bocialy  by  dtt 
Laws  of  moral  neoaasity,  according  to  idbai  (I  km 
use  the  woid  in  its  highest  and  ptiniiive  aaasa^  mi 
as  nearly  synonymotia^with  the  modem  word  idni) 
according  to  archetjrpal  ideas  co  gaasntial  wiik  dtt 
Reaaon,  and  the  oonadooaneea  at  which  is  the  ap 
and  necessary  product  of  ita  full  developoHBt  Tki 
following  then  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  ikii 
theory :  Mothing  is  to  be  deemed  rigfatfol  in  dTil  m 
ciety,  or  to  be  tolerated  as  aocfa,  but  what  ii  esjpaUi 
of  being  demonstrated  out  of  the  original  la«s  of  iki 
pure  Reason.  Of  ooorw,  as  there  ia  but  one  symi 
of  GeiHuetry,  so  according  to  this  theofy  tbeie  cmhi 
but  one  constitution  and  one  ayatem  of  legislaiiiai,al 
this  consists  in  the  freedom,  which  ia  the 
right  of  all  men,  imder  the  control  of  that 
cessity,  which  is  the  common  duty  of  all  men.  Wl* 
ever  ia  not  every  where  necessary,  ia  as  wken  light 
On  this  assumption  the  whole  fbeory  ia  boilt  T> 
state  it  nakedly  is  to  confute  it  aatisfiiictotily.  So  il 
least  it  should  seem !  But  in  how  winning  and  i^ 
cious  a  manner  this  S3rstem  may  be  lepreaealad  owi 
to  minds  of  the  loftiest  order,  if  undisciplined  aad  m 
humbled  by  practical  experience,  has  been  proifi 
by  the  general  iinpassioned  admimion  and  moBHfr 
ous  effi)cts  of  Rousseau's  Du  Ccntrat  Socsat,  and  Ai 
writings  of  the  French  eoonomista,  or  aa  Uisy  mh 
appropriately  entitled  themaelvea,  PAysioerane  ?^ 
luaophers:  and  in  how  tempting  and  daiywaii 
manner  it  may  be  represented  to  the  popahMSbktf 
been  made  too  evident  in  our  own  coontiybyAi 
temporary  efiects  of  Paine'a  Rights  of  Man.  M» 
tively,  however,  to  this  latter  vrork  it  ahould  bs  s^ 
served,  that  it  is  not  a  legUimaU  offipring  of  anyoM 
theory,  but  a  confusion  of  the  immorality  of  the  firt 
system  with  Che  misappUed  universal  prindpksif 
the  last :  and  in  this  union,  or  rather  lawless  alians- 
tion,  consists  the  essence  of  Jacobi?ii8x.  ss  ftr  as  i^ 
oobinism  is  any  thing  but  a  term  of  ahnae,  or  hm  say 
moaning  of  its  own  distinct  from  democracy  aad  srii> 
tion. 

A  constitution  equally  suited  to  China  and  Aaa^ 


conAision  of  these  fiiculttea.  aod  thus  denaaodiog  far  the  sb- 
jects  of  one,  a  sort  of  evidence  appropriated  to  thoss  sf 
another  fscuhy.— These  disquisitiona  have  the  mirfortBaesf 
being  in  ill-rrport,  as  dry  and  unsatisfactory :  bot  I  hape.  a 
the  course  of  the  work,  to  gain  them  a  better  characisr-«s4 
if  flocidaiions  of  their  practical  importance  ft\ym  the  wot 
momentous  events  of  History,  can  render  them  ioteieattac,  to 
give  them  Uiat  interest  at  leaal.  Beeidea,  there  w  mx^ 
some  good  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth,  as  Truth— (we  vcit 
not  made  to  live  by  Bread  alone)  aod  in  the  atreonheaiag  sf 
the  intellect.  It  is  an  pjicellent  Remark  of  Sea  linger^-'*  Hf 
ntm  indagatio  SubtiltUtum,  etsi  «•«  est  mtUia  md  maekiao 
farinaria*  eonfieicndog,  etnit  ontancai  Caaini  mmtnr  re- 
higine  aenitque  ad  alia.**  SCALIO.  Exere.  307.  f^  SL  L«i 
The  investigation  of  Uiese  subtlatiaa,  though  it  is  ef  ao  ■» 
to  the  construction  of  machinea  to  grind  com  with,  yet  ekm 
the  mind  from  the  rust  of  igoonoce,  and  aharpew  It  far  sihs 
\\h&ai)u 
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and  Great  Britain,  miMt  mraly  be 
^=^  ^talfy  nnfit  S»  both,  and  deaerve  as  little  respeot  in 
loKligal,  aa  a  quack's  panacea  in  medical  practice. 
^1  lilllwTOnraihreeweii^motiveaibradiatincteipO' 
oftliia  theory,*  and  of  the  ground  on  which  ita 
are  botimned :  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  for 
there  are  few  ■ubjecti  which  in  the 
Male  of  the  world  have  a  fiurer  claim  to  the 
of  every  teriona  Englishman,  who  is  likely, 
indirectly,  as  partizan  or  as  opponent,  to 
himself  in  schemes  of  Reform. 
first  motiTe  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of 
to  mistake  the  feelings  of  disappointment, 
and  ahhorrenoe  occasioned  by  the  unhappy 
or  accompaniments  of  a  particular  system  for 
;ht  into  the  falsehood  of  its  principles  which 
can  secure  its  permanent  rcrjecUon.    For  by  a 
ordinance  of  nature  our  feelings  have  no  abid- 
in  our  memory,  nay  the  more  vivid  they 
in  the  moment  of  their  existence  the  more  dim 
difficnlt  to  be  remembered  do  they  make  the 
which  accompanied  them.    Those  of  my 
who  at  any  time  of  their  life  have  been  in 
hnbii  of  reading  novels  may  easily  convince  them- 
of  this  Truth  by  comparing  their  recollections 
■tones,  which  most  excited  their  curiosity 
painfully  afliMned  their  feelings,  with  their 
of  the  calm  and  meditative  pathos  of 
and  Milton.    Hence  it  is  that  human  ex- 
lilte  the  stem4ighti  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illu* 
only  the  path  which  we  have  passed  over. 
Tka  honor  of  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  and 
th»  direfol  eflacti  of  the  Anabaptist  tenets,  which 
vara  only  nominally  difiarent  from  thoae  of  Jacobin- 
iaai  bf  tiaa  substitution  of  religious  for  phikMophical 
JMguii.  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright 
Tat  little  more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  ob- 
liltrale  all  efiective  memory  of  those  events:  the 
principles  budded  forth  anew  and  produced  the 
fruits  fiom  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  the 
FSiat  to  the  restoration  of  his  Son.  In  the  succeeding 
feaaiatiooB,  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  European 
CoattB,  and  to  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, were  again  transferred  those  feelings  of  disgust 
and  haired,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  hod 
aHaebed  to  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  political 
and  religious  fanaticism :  and  the  same  principles  aid- 
ad  by  circumstances,  and  dressed  out  in  the  oetcnia- 
tMMB  garb  of  a  fashionablo  philosophy,  once  more  rose 
triumphant,  and  efiected   the   French  Revolution. 
That  man  has  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who 
doea  not  perceive  that  the  detestable  maxims  and  oor- 
laspondent  crimes  of  the  existing  French  despotism, 
have  already  dimmed  the  recollections  of  the  demo- 

*  As  '*  MeUpkgtic***  srs  the  seiaoee  which  determioes 
vhot  earn,  and  what  euinoc,  be  known  of  Boinc  sod  the  Laws 
of  Baint,  a  priori  (that »  rrooi  thnaa  wwawitiM  of  the  mind 
or  fbr—  oTtbiakiac,  wUeh,  Ihoosh  tint  revealed  to  ue  by  ez- 
perieoce,  aiiMt  yet  have  pra-ezisled  la  order  to  nmke  experi- 
eaea  iisrif  pesnhle,  evso  aa  the  era  most  exist  previooe  to  any 
partieolar  act  of  sasiaf .  thoogh  by  Mcht  only  can  we  know 
that  we  have  ayai)  so  niglrt  the  philosophy  of  Roasnan  and 
his  fbOowan  ool  iaapdy  be  ealiUed  JbUp0lMtie»,  and  the 
OsslsfBof  tkiiflebool,  MslapoStaoisas* 


cralic  piuemgr  in  the  minds  of  men;  by  little  and  li^ 
tie,  have  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  Ibroa 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  mamed  and  upheld  thosa 
recollectioos;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of 
occasions  is  alone  wanting  to  awaken  the  thimdar 
and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  opposite  quai^ 
tor  of  the  political  Heaven.t  The  true  origin  of  hi^ 
man  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  ev^ 
dence  which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  oor 
will ;  and  so  many  are  the  disturbing  forres  which 
modify  the  motion  given  by  the  first  prqiection;  and 
every  age  has,  or  imagines  it  has,  its  own  dreoia- 
stances  which  render  past  experience  no  longer  a|^ 
plicable  to  the  present  case;  that  there  will  never 
be  wanting  answers  and  explanations,  and  apecioai 
flatteries  of  hope.  I  well  remember,  that  when  tha 
examples  of  former  Jacobins,  Julius  Casar,  CromwaU* 
dec.,  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridi 
culed  as  pedantry  and  pedants*  igiwrance,  to  fear  a 
repetition  of  such  usurpation  at  the  cloae  of  fAs  ea> 
lightened  eighteenth  century.  Those  who  possess  tha 
Mcmiteurt  of  that  date  will  dnd  set  proofii,  that  aoeh 
results  were  little  less  than  impossible,  and  that  It 
was  an  insult  to  so  philosophical  an  age,  and  ao  en- 
lightened a  lutimi,  to  dare  direct  the  public  eye  UK 
wards  them  as  lights  of  admonition  and  warning. 

It  is  a  common  foible  with  official  statesmen,  and 
with  those  who  deem  themselvea  honored  by  their 
acquaintance,  to  attribute  great  national  events  to  tha 
influence  of  particular  persons,  to  the  errors  of  ona 
man  and  to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possihia 
spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  than  to  tha  tint 
cauae,  the  predominant  stete  of  public  opinkm.-  I 
have  known  men  who,  with  the  most  significant  noda, 
and  the  civil  contempt  of  pitying  half  smiles,  hava 
declared  the  natural  explanation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  be  the  mere  fkncies  of  OarrOteen,  and  than 
with  the  solemnity  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  have  pRK< 
ceeded  to  explain  the  whole  by  AKBCDorn.  It  ia  ao 
stimulant  to  the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  jpn- 
soaded  that  it  kix>ws  what  few  others  know,  and  that 
it  is  the  important  depository  of  a  aort  of  stete  secnl, 
by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  obligation  en 
others !  But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  intel- 
ligence, who  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
were  travelling  on  foot  through  the  French  provinceab 
and  they  bear  witness,  that  in  the  remotest  villagea 
every  tongue  was  employed  in  echoing  and  enfordiif 
the  doctrines  of  the  Parisian  Journalists,  that  the  polh 
lie  highways  were  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  soma 
shouting  the  watch-words  of  the  revoluticm,  othen 
disputing  on  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the  unl- 
versal  constitutkm,  which  they  fully  believed,  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to  adopt ;  the 
most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  hia  fitneas  for 
the  highest  duties  of  a  legislator ;  and  all  prepared 
to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  inalienable  sof*> 
reignty  of  the  self-governed  people.  The  mora  ab> 
street  the  notions  were,  with  the  closer  aflbiity  did 
they  combine  vrith  the  most  fervent  foeliogs  and  all 
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tbe  iminediAte  impuliet  lo  actioD.  The  Lord  Cbu> 
eellor  Bacon  lived  in  an  age  of  court  intriguea,  and 
vrm  familiarly  acqnainted  with  all  Ibe  aecreta  of  per- 
aonal  influence.  He,  if  any  man,  was  qualified  to 
take  the  gauge  and  measurement  of  their  compara- 
five  power,  and  he  has  told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  in&ilible  source  of  political  prophecy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  predominant  opinions  and  the  specu- 
lative principles  of  men  in  general,  between  the  age 
of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  &vorite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope, the  nephew,  and  (as  iar  as  a  good  man  could 
be)  the  confidant  of  the  intriguing  and  dark-minded 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  so  deeply  convinced  that  the 
prindplee  diffused  through  the  migority  of  a  nation 
are  the  true  oracles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to 
learo  wisdom,  and  that  **when  the  people  speak 
kwdly  it  is  from  their  being  strongly  possissmd  either 
by  the  godhead  or  the  demon,"  that  in  the  revolution 
of  the  Netherlands  he  considered  the  univeml  adop> 
tkm  of  one  set  of  princifdes,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presence.  "If  her  majesty,**  says  he,  *'were  the 
fountain,  I  would  fear,  considering  what  I  daily  find, 
that  we  should  wax  dry.  But  she  is  but  a  meant 
whieh  God  useth.*'  But  if  my  Readers  wish  to  see 
the  question  of  the  eflkacy  of  principles  and  popular 
opinionB  for  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustmted 
with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  sulgect,  I  can  refer 
them  with  the  hardiest  anticipation  of  their  thanks, 
to  the  late  work  **  concerning  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
William  Wordsworth*  qmem  quolieM  lego,  nan  verba 
wieor  audire,  ted  tanitrua  I 


*  i  eomidsr  thii  rsfereoce  to,  sod  itroDf  reeonuMadatioB 
of  the  Work  sbove  meoUoned,  not  ■■  a  volonUur  triboto  of 
sdmirstioo,  bat  as  an  act  of  nora  jmtice  both  to  myielf  and 
to  the  raadora  of  7^  PriemL  My  own  heart  bean  mo  wit- 
BSH,  that  I  am  aetaatod  by  the  deepert  Moae  of  the  troth  of 
the  prineiplea.  whieh  it  has  bfen  and  itill  more  will  be  my  eo- 
dosTor  to  enforea,  and  of  their  paramoaot  importanee  to  the 
welt-beimr  of  Boeiety  at  the  pwent  joneture ;  and  Umt  the 
doty  of  making  the  attempt,  and  xkm  hope  of  not  wholly  fall- 
ioff  in  it.  are,  far  nxM«  than  the  wuh  for  the  donbifnl  food  of 
Kteraiy  lepatatioa,  or  any  yef  meaner  obtiect,  my  great  and 
ivliag  mocivea.  Mr.  Wordsworth  I  deem  a  felkiw-laborer  in 
the  same  vineyard,  actuated  by  the  same  aBotirrs  and  teach- 
ing the  same  principlei,  but  with  tpr  greater  powera  of  mind, 
and  an  ekKKieoee  more  adeqaate  to  the  importanee  and  ma- 
jaaly  of  the  eanae.  I  am  Mranf  thened  too  by  the  knowledge, 
that  I  am  not  anaothorised  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wise  and 
good  roan,  and  men  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Public,  in 
my  admiration  qf  hie  pamphlet.— JVs^nui  sum  debet  tperibm* 
ehu  0be9»e,  fsod  vtvit.  jfn  n  inter  eo§,  quee  mm^piem  vidi- 
mue,  JUrmiseet,  nan  selaai  Uhros  o'm.  vermm  €tiem  imagmee 
een^vtrsreanw.  ehudhn  nunc  kener  pr^eentia,  et  tratim  v»«- 
ei  tetietate  langneeeet  1  At  hoc  pravnm,  maUenMmque  est, 
«en  edmireri  keminem  admiratwn*  dignietimum^  9iuc  vt- 
drrv.  esflifleeli,  nee  tendeet  (oatwo,  vsmsi  sImm  amors  eem- 
timtiL PUN.  EpHL  Lib.  I. 

It  ia  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  ingenuous  mind  to  act  un- 
der the  fear  that  it  shall  be  suspected  by  honest  men  of  the 
vUeness  of  preieiag  a  work  to  the  public,  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  Author.  That 
thia  is  so  comasooly  done  in  Beriews,  furnishes  only  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  morbid  hardness  produced  in  the  nsoral 
by  tlie  habit  of  writing  anonymous  criticisms,  especially 
the  Airther  dissuise  of  a  pretended  board  or  aasociatioo 
of  Critics,  each  man  expressing  himself,  to  use  the  words  of 
Andrew  Marvel,  as  a  sgnedieel  indfeidmmm.  With  rasard 
howsvcff,  to  the  iwobability  uf  tbe  judgment  boiog  warped  bf 


That  arrooaous  political  notioiiB  (diaylMtviqik^ 
oome  general  and  a  part  of  the  popular  ened)  kn 
practical  consequences,  and  theae^  of  ooone^  if  • 
most  fearful  natore,  is  a  truth  aa  oettain  as 
evidence  can  make  it:  and  that  when  the 
excited  by  these  calamitiaa  have  passed  aw^,  ad 
the  interest  in  them  has  been  diaplacad  by  mam  » 
cent  events,  the  same  errovB  are  likely  to  be  ikrtri 
afresh,  pregnant  with  the  same  ralamltifa,  is  aasii 
rooted  in  Human  Nature  in  the  preeent  stale  of  pit- 
eral  information,  for  which  we  have  hitherto  fiNal 
no  adequate  remedy.  (It  may  perhaps,  in  the  ickeae 
of  Providence,  be  proper  and  conducive  lo  in  codi, 
that  no  adequate  remedy  ahoald  exist :  for  tbe  ftflf 
of  men  is  the  wisiiom  of  God.)  But  if  there  be  »f 
means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palliating  the  db 
ease,  and,  in  tbe  more  fevored  natwoo,  of  cbsdoBf 
its  progress  at  the  firat  symptoms ;  andif  thewtaai 
are  to  be  all  compatible  with  tbe  civil  and  JmsBw 
tual  freedom  of  mankind ;  they  are  lo  be  feoadca^ 
in  an  intelligible  and  thofoogh 
and,  through  that  discovery,  of  the 
which  it  derives  its  specionsneos  and  poweis  ti'tt 
fluence  on  the  human  mind.  This  therefenisif 
first  motive  for  undertokiiig  the  diaquisiiioii. 

The  second  is,  that  though  the  French  esdsrf 
revolutionary  principles  is  generally  rqaeted  «  a 
systeai,  yet  every  where  in  the  speeches  and 
of  the  English  reformen.  nay,  not  seldoei  in  thositf 
their  opponents,  I  find  certain 
appealed  to^  which  are  not  tenable,  eicept 
stituent  parts  of  that  system.  Many  of  tbe  art 
specKMis  arguments  in  proof  of  the  imperfeetkaari 
iiyostice  of  the  present  constitution  of  our 
vidll  be  found,  on  cloaer  examinatioo,  to 
the  truth  of  certain  prineiplea,  fiom  whieh  the  a^ 
ducers  of  these  arguments  fondly  timfii  their  dia 
smt.  But  in  political  changea  no 
be  hoped  for  in  the  edifice,  viritboat 
the  foundation. 

The  third  motive  is,  that  by  detecting  ths  im 
source  of  the  influence  of  these  principies.  vie  Ml 
at  the  same  time  discover  their  natural  piece  aai 
otgect :  and  that  in  themselves  they  ore  not  oo^ 
Troths,  but  most  important  and  sublime  Trnthi;  mk 
that  their  felsehood  and  their  danger 
gather  in  their  misapplication.    Thua  the 
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partiality.  I  can  only  say  that  I  judge  of  all  Works 
eotly  by  certain  fixed  rules  previously  fonDod  'mwerm 
all  the  power  and  vigilance  of  my  jodgnent ;  and  (kat  I  dNoM 
eeruinly  of  the  two  apply  them  with  greater  rignr  le  Ihepm- 
doction  of  a  friend  tlun  that  of  a  peisoa  indifleffem  le  ms. 
But  wherever  I  find  in  any  Work  aH  tbe  eooditiow  of  ewed- 
lenee  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  the  accideDt  of  the  Author's 
my  cootemporary  or  even  my  friend,  or  the  i 
ed  men.  that  shall  prevent  roe  from  apeakieg  of  it.  aa  ia 
inmost  oonvietioos  I  deem  it  i 


Though  it  be  now  the 
As  men  of  strong  minds. 
Cenemre  with  Judgmeet. 
Makes  up  my  spirit 
There  wiy  I  plant  my 
My  bast  endeavocs  to  boiU 
That  traly  merits! 
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Nature  will  be  Mcurad,  and  at  the  Mune 
leano  of  hmnility  taught  to  eaoh  individual, 
vre  are  made  to  we  that  the  uniTenal  necte- 
wry  Lawit  and  pore  idbas  of  Reaaon,  were  given  ui, 
ot  lor  the  porpoee  of  flattering  oar  Pride  and  en- 
bling  iM  to  beoome  national  legislaton  ;  but  that  by 
n  energy  of  continued  ■elPoonquest,  we  might  ee- 
abUah  a  free  and  yet  abeolute  goTemment  in  our 
rttnapinfii. 


ESSAY   IV. 


Albeit  thenfoie,  much  of  what  wo  are  to  fpeak  in  thw 

caaie.  oaay  leem  to  a  onmber  perhaps  tedioua,  per- 

obaeiira,  dark  and  intricate,  (for  many  talk  of  the  Troth, 

rv«r  Mroaded  the  depth  from  wheoee  it  ■prinreih: 
aad  therefore,  when  ther  are  led  tbereonto,  thej  are  coon 

■  men  drawn  from  tboae  beaten  patha,  wherewith 
haTe  been  insured  ;)  yet  this  may  not  m  far  prevail,  as 
le  eat  off  that  which  the  matter  itself  reqoireth,  howsoerer 
9hm  niot  homor  of  some  be  therewith  pleased  or  no.  Thef 
eaio  whom  we  shall  seem  tedioos,  are  in  no  wise  iiyored  by 
WB,  becauee  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor  which 
tlwy  are  not  willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complahi  of  ob- 
irity,  th^  most  consider,  that  in  these  matters  it  cometh  no 

I  to  pass,  than  in  sundry  the  works  both  of  Art,  and 
atoe  of  Nature,  whaie  that  which  hath  greatest  force  in  the 
vaty  thinga  we  see.  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oftentimes  not 
•no.  The  statelineM  of  houses,  the  goodlioess  of  trees,  when 
we  behold  them,  detightech  the  eye :  but  the  foundation 
«hieh  beareth  op  the  one,  that  root  which  ministereth  unto 
the  other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
neoroalfid.  and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search 
iato  it,  eoeb  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleosant,  buth 
lo  them  which  undertake  it  and  for  the  lookere-oo.  In  like 
r.  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws,  all  that  live  under 
may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds 
-and  first  original  causes  from  whence  tbrj  have  sprung,  be 
•■koown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men  they  are.  But  when 
tfbey  who  withdraw  their  obedience,  pretend  that  the  laws 
wbieb  they  should  obey  are  corrupt  and  vicious :  for  better 
anminatioo  of  their  /luality,  h  beboveth  the  very  fbundatioo 
and  root,  the  highest  well-spring  and  fountain  of  them  to  be 
discovered.  Which  because  we  are  not  oftentimes  accustom- 
ed to  do,  when  we  do  it,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful 
a  great  deal  thao  acceptable,  and  the  matters  which  we 
baodle.  seem  by  reason  of  newness,  (tHl  the  mind  grow  better 
aequainted  with  them)  dark,  intricate,  and  onfaminar.  For 
as  BKieh  help  whereof,  as  may  be  in  this  ease,  I  have  eo- 
deavored  throughout  the  body  of  this  whole  Discourse,  that 
•very  former  part  might  give  strength  to  all  that  follow,  and 
•very  latter  bring  some  light  to  all  before:  so  that  if  the 
jadgoMOts  of  men  do  but  hold  themselves  in  suspense,  ai 
loaehing  these  first  more  general  Meditations,  till  in  order 
Ihey  have  perused  the  rest  that  ensue,  what  may  seem  dark 
at  tbe  first,  will  afterwards  be  found  more  plain,  even  as  the 
particular  deciaioas  will  appear,  I  doubt  not,  more 

rhen  tbe  other  have  been  read  before. 

llOOKER*8  Euic$iuU  Poiitg, 


ON  THK  QROUNDfl  OF  QOVCRIirMENT  AB  LAID  KXCLU- 
8IVXLT  IN  THE  PURE  REASON  ;  OR  A  STATEMENT 
AND  CRITIQUE  OP  THE  THIRD  SYSTEM  OP  POUTI- 
CAL  PHILOSOPHr,  VIZ.  THE  THEORY  OP  ROUSSEAU 
AND  THE  FRENCH  ECONOMISTS. 

I  retain  to  my  promise  of  developing  from  its  em- 
bryo principles  the  Tree  of  French  Liberty,  of  which 
tbe  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Con- 
ititnti^  of  1791  were  the  leavasb  and  the  meceeding 

MnS 


and  ptesent  state  of  Fiance  the  fruits.  Let  me  mM 
be  blamed,  ii^  in  tbe  interposed  Essays,  introductory 
to  this  Section,  I  have  connected  this  system,  though 
only  in  the  imagination,  though  only  as  a  pouUle 
case,  with  a  name  so  deservedly  reverenced  as  that 
of  Luther.  It  is  some  excuse,  that  to  interweave 
with  the  Reader's  recollection  a  certain  life  and  dra- 
matic interest,  during  the  penisal  of  the  abstract  rea- 
sonings that  are  to  follow,  is  the  only  means  I  possqm 
of  bribing  his  attention.  We  have  most  of  us,  at 
some  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  been  amused  with 
dialogues  of  the  dead.  Who  is  there  that  wishing  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  on  the  grocmds  of  hope  and 
fear  for  an  injured  people  warring  against  mighty  ar- 
mies, would  not  be  pleased  with  a  spirited  fiction, 
which  brought  before  him  an  old  Numantian  die- 
coursing  on  that  subject  in  Elysium,  with  a  newly- 
arrived  spirit  from  the  streets  of  Saragoasa  or  tfaa 
walls  of  Gerona  ? 

But  I  have  a  better  reason.    1  wished  to  give  every 
fiur  advantage  to  the  opinions,  which  I  deemed  it  of 
importance  to  confute.    It  is  bad  poiiqr  to  represJent 
a  political  system  as  having  no  charms  but  ibr  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  no  natural  origin  but  in  tbe 
brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  experience  has  pn>> 
ved,  that  the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  in 
the  peculiar  fiiscination  it  u  calculated  to  exert  on 
noble  and  imaginative  spirits;  on  all  thoee,  who  in 
tbe  amiable  intoxication  of  youthful  benevolence,  are 
apt  to  mistake  their  own  best  virtues  and  chotccft 
poweri  fur  the  average  qualities  and  attributes  of  the 
htiman  character.    The  very  minds,  which  a  good 
man  would  most  wish  to  preserve  or  disentangle  from 
the  snare,  are  by  these  angry  misrepreeentariona  ra- 
ther lured  into  it.    Is  it  wonderful,  that  a  man  should 
reject  the  arguments  imheard,  when  his  own  heart 
proves  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which 
they  are  prefaced  ?  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  the 
aggressors  their  own  evil  thoughts  T  I  am  well  awasa, 
that  the  provocation  was  great,  the  temptation  almost 
inevitable;  yet  still  I' cannot  repel  the  ooovietioB 
from  my  mind,  that  in  part  to  this  error  and'  in  pait  to 
a  certain  inconsistency  in  his  fundamental  prindplea, 
we  are  to  attribute  the  small  number  of  conveni 
made  by  Burke  during  his  life-time.    Let  me  not  be 
misundeistood.    I  do  not  mean,  that  this  great  nan 
supported  different  principles  at  diflerent  erss  of  his 
political  life.    On  the  contrary,  no  man  waa  ever 
more  like  himself!    From  his  first  published  speech 
on  the  American  colonies  to  his  last  posthomooa 
Tracts,  wo  see  the  same  man,  the  same  doctrinea,  the 
same  uniform  wisdom  of  practical  coimcils,  the  same 
reasoning  and  the  same  prejudices  against  all  ab- 
stract grounds,  against  all  deduction  of  Practice  from 
Theory.    The  inconsistency  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a 
diflerent  kind:  it  is  the  want  of  congruity  in  the 
principles  appealed  to  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same 
Work,  it  is  an  apparent  venatility  of  the  principle 
with  the  occasion.    If  his  opponents  are  Theorists, 
then  every  thing  is  to  be  fbtinded  on  Prudence,  on 
mere  calculations  of  Expediency  :  and  every  man  is 
represented  as  acting  according  to  the  state  of  his 
own  immwliita  salfioiefest    Are  his  oppooanii  oil- 
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cnkionT  7\ai calenktioii ilielf n  raprawnted  w a 
net  of  crime.  God  hai  giTon  m  FKKUinot,  and  wo 
mn  to  obey  them!  and  the  rooit  abmird  prejudicei 
become  venerable,  to  which  thoM  FcKumM  have 
given  oontecntion.  I  have  not  forgotten,  that  Barke 
hirawir  defended  thoM  half  oontradictioni,  on  the 
preteit  of  balancing  the  too  much  on  the  one  side  by 
a  too  mach  on  the  other.  But  never  can  I  believe, 
but  that  the  ttraight  line  mntt  needs  be  the  nearest  ; 
and  that  where  there  is  the  most,  and  the  most  unal- 
loyed truth,  there  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  perw 
manent  power  of  persuasion.  But  the  fiict  was,  diat 
Burke  in  hit  public  character  found  himseIC  as  it 
were,  in  a  Noah's  Ark,  with  a  very  few  men  and  a 
great  many  beasts!  He  folt  how  much  his  immedi- 
ate power  was  lessened  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
bis  measureless  superiority  to  those  about  him:  he 
acted,  therefore,  under  a  perpetual  system  of  compro- 
Biise— a  compromise  of  greatness  with  meannoM ;  a 
compromise  of  comprehension  with  narrowness;  a 
compromise  of  the  philosopher  (who  armed  with  the 
twofold  knowledge  of  History  and  the  Laws  of  Spi- 
rit, as  with  a  telescope,  looked  for  around  and  into 
the  for  distance)  with  the  mere  men  of  business,  or 
with  yet  coarser  intellects,  who  handled  a  truth, 
which  they  were  required  to  receive,  as  they  would 
handle  an  ox,  which  they  were  desired  to  purchase. 
But  why  need  I  repeat  what  has  been  already  said 
fai  so  happy  a  marmer  by  Goldsmith  of  this  great  man : 

**  Who,  bora  for  the  oaivme,  murrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  p«rt]r  g«Te  np  what  wm  naosnt  for  mukind. 
Tbo*  firaufflrt  with  all  Icsraloff,  ret  •traintof  hb  throat. 
To  panoade  TooHnjr  Towiwand  to  ffiva  him  a  vola ; 
Who  loo  deop  for  hU  hoarera,  aiill  fraat  oo  rafloiof , 
Aad  Ihoofht  of  eoormeiiiit,  while  they  thoucht  of  dining.** 

And  if  in  consequence  it  was  his  fote  to**  cut  blockM 
with  a  raxor,**  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  re- 
apact  of  7Viil4  though  not  of  OeaiiM,  the  weapon  was 
i^iarad  by  the  misapplication. 

The  FaiKNn.  however,  acts  and  will  continue  to 
•et  under  the  belief,  that  the  whole  truth  is  the  best 
antidote  to  folaehoods  which  are  dangerous  chiefly 
because  they  are  hairtruths :  and  that  an  erroneous 
system  is  best  confuted,  not  by  an  abuse  of  Theory  in 
feiMral,  nor  by  an  absurd  opposition  of  Theory  to  Prac- 
tice, but  by  a  detection  of  the  errors  in  the  particular 
Theory.  For  the  meanest  of  men  has  his  Theory ; 
and  to  think  at  all  is  to  theorise.  With  these  convic- 
tiona  f  proceed  immediately  to  the  system  of  the 
•osoomists  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
atmcted,  and  from  which  it  must  derive  all  its 
atrangth. 

The  system  commences  with  an  undeniable  truth, 
and  an  important  deduction  therefrom  equally  unde- 
niaUe.  All  voluntary  actions,  say  they,  having  for 
their  objects  good  or  evil,  are  wutral  actions.  But  all 
morality  is  grounded  in  the  reason.  Every  man  is 
bom  with  the  faculty  of  Reason :  and  whatever  it 
without  it,  be  the  shape  what  it  may,  is  not  a  man  or 
rsaaoN,  but  a  thing.  Hence  the  sacred  principle, 
reoognised  by  all  Laws,  human  and  divine,  the  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  which  m  the  groimd-work  of  all  la  w  and 
iwcio^  Ibal  a  jMnoo  eui  otvar  baeoBM  a  thine,  tax  be 


treated  as  audi  wilbout  wrooi^.  Birt  the 
between  peiaon  and  diing  oooanla  beial 
latter  may  rightfiilly  be  need,  altogether  and  msnl^ 
as  a  aMBiif ;  but  the  ftnner  wamt  always  be  ioeloM 
in  the  endt  and  form  a  part  of  the  final  canaa.  We 
plant  the  tree  and  we  cut  it  down,  vre  breed  tbeibea^ 
and  we  kill  it,  wholly  aaaiesaa  to  oor  own  cada  Tbi 
wood-cutter  and  the  hind  are  likewiae  amplofei  a 
aMmu.  but  on  an  agreement  o€  reciprocal  adiaaiign 
which  includes  them  as  well  as  their  employer  ia  ihs 
ea^.  Again :  as  the  foculty  of  Reaaoo  implies  ie» 
agency,  morality,  (i.  e.  the  dictete  of  Reaaon)  gives  M 
every  rational  being  the  right  of  acting  as  a  fiae 
agent,  and  of  finally  determining  hia  ooodnct  hy  lai 
own  will,  according  to  his  own  conscience :  and  tt 
right  is  inalieiwUe  except  by  guih,  which  ia  aa  eel 
of  self  forfeiture,  and  the  conaeqocnoes  therefoia  M 
be  considered  as  the  criminal*a  own  moral  alsrtitB. 
In  respect  of  their  Reason^  all  men  are  equal  Thi 
measure  of  the  Understanding  and  of  all  other  focal- 
ties  of  man,  is  different  in  diflferent  penooa:  bat  B» 
son  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  For  since  it  ■iwly 
decides  whether  any  given  thought  or  actfon  i>«rii 
not  in  contradiction  with  the  rest,  thara  can  be  ai 
reason  better,  or  more  reason,  than  anotliar. 

Rkason  !  best  and  holiest  gift  of  Heaven  aad  beal 
of  union  with  the  Giver!  The  high  title  fay  iMdk 
the  fiMueaty  of  man  claima  precedenee  above  al 
other  living  creatures!  Mysterious  focohy,  \ 
of  conscience,  of  language,  of  tears,  and  of 
Calm  and  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  eoaUwidMtf 
whom  all  its  other  powers  would  **  meet  in  meie  e^ 
piignancy."  Sole  principle  of  permanence  aand  «<• 
less  change !  in  a  world  of  diacordant  apptJtiisi  tti 
imagined  self-interests  the  one  only  common  i 
which  taken  away, 

*'  Force  should  be  rifbt ;  or.  rather  light  aad 

(Between  whoaa  eodlew  jar , 

Should  loee  their  namaa.  and  so  i 

Then  every  thing  inelodoa 

Potret  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 

And  appetite,  an  nnireraal  wolf. 

Bo  doubly  aeconded  with  wiU  and  pov«. , 

Mnet  make  perforce  an  onivaraal  prey  !** 

Thrice  blessed  foculty  of  Reason!  all  odier  gifo^ 

though  goodly  and  of  celeetial  origin,  health,  siraQ|tlu 

telents,  all  the  powon  and  all  the  means  of  cqJBf* 

roent,  seem  dispensed  by  chance  or  auUen  capriea- 

thou  alone,  more  than  even  the  sonahine,  more  thaa 

the  common  air,  art  given  to  all  men,  and  to  everf 

man  alike !    To  thee,  who  being  one  art  the  i 

all,  we  owe  the  privilege,  that  <^  all  we  can 

one,  a  living  whole !  that  we  have  a  Cotnrrar !  Who 

then  shall  dare  prescribe  a  law  of  moral  adioB  bt 

!  any  rational  Being,  which  does  not  flow  immadiarnly 

,  from  that  Reason,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  omal' 

ity  f    Or  how  without  breach  of  oonacienoe  caa  we 

I  limit  or  coerce  the  powers  of  a  free  agent,  except  bf 

\  ooincideiHse  with  that  law  in  hie  own  mind,  whkk  ■ 

j  at  once  the  cause,  the  condition,  and  the  meeeiiie.  of 

his  free  agency?    Man  must  be/ree  ,*  or  to  what  pv* 

*  Thiapontion  has  been  already  exphissd.  and  the  wfii*' 
try  rroomled  on  k  delaeied  aad  cspoaed,  is  ths  kst  iBBy  tf 
the  Lssdii^WaBi^  is  this  seisms 
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hm  Bade  a  Spirit  of  RaMon,  and  not  a  Ma- 
of  InatiDctf  Man  moat  obey;  or  wherefore 
MM  be  a  eonadenoe  f  The  powen,  which  create  this 
liAeulty,  oootain  iti  lolation  likewiM :  for  their  wr- 
viee  18  perfect  freedom.  And  whatever  law  or  sya- 
Isna  c»f  lew  oonpeia  any  other  aervice,  diaennoblet 
■or  nature,  leagoea  ilwlf  with  the  animal  agaimt  the 
BBdlike.  killa  in  ua  the  very  pirinciple  of  joyooa  well- 
doing, and  figfati  againat  hnmaniiy. 

B^  the  application  of  theae  principlea  to  the  aoctal 

■late  there  ariaea  the  following  syitem,  which  as  far 

ea  leapecta  ila  fnat  grounds  is  developed  ihe  most 

felly  by  J.  J.  Ronaseaa  in  his  work  Du  Omtrat  SockU. 

If  then  no  individual  poapcsses  the  right  of  prescrib* 

iog  any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of  which 

ia  not  contained  in  their  common  Reason,  Society, 

wlisdi  ia  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  can  com- 

■mnicate  this  right  to  no  one.  It  cannot  posai  bly  make 

Ihat  rightful  which  the  higher  and  inviolable  lew  of 

tm*'"'*  nature  dedarea   contradictory  and  unjust. 

Bot  concerning  Right  and  Wrong,  the  Reason  of 

earii  and  every  man  ia  the  competent  judge :  for  how 

eiae  could  he  be  an  amenable  Being,  or  the  proper 

■ebfect  of  amy  law  7    This  Reason,  therefore,  in  any 

one  man,  cannot  even  in  the  social  state  be  rightfully 

•nlgngated  to  the  Reason  of  any  other.    Neither  an 

individual,  nor  yet  the  whole  multitude  which  con- 

Mitulea  the  slate,  can  poascss  the  right  of  compelling 

Imb  to  do  any  thing,  of  which  it  cannot  be  deroon- 

aHated  that  his  own  Reason  must  join  in  prescribing 

IL    If  therefore  society  is  to  be  under  a  rightful  con- 

MJlBtinn  of  government,  and  one  that  can  impose  on 

miooai  Beings  a  true  and  moral  obligation  to  obey 

It,  it  must  be  framed  on  such  principles  that  every 

individual  follows  his  own  Reason  while  he  obejrs 

the  laws  of  the  constitution,  and  performs  the  will 

of  the  state  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 

Reaaon.     This  is  expressly  asserted  by  Rousseau, 

who  atates  the  problem  of  a  perfect  constitution  of 

government  in  the  following  words:    Trouver  une 

forme  d*Auoeiatu)n~^par  laqueUe  cAocirn  $'  umemntt 

d  ImUt  n'obeiim  pourtatU  qud  lui  mime,  et  reUe  austi 

Ukere  qtt'auparavani,  i.  e.  To  find  a  form  of  society 

according  to  which  each  one  uniting  with  the  whole 

ahall  yet  obey  himself  only  and  remain  as  free  as 

before.    This  right  of  the  individual  to  retain  his 

whole  natural  independence,  even  in  the  social  state, 

ia  absolutely  inalienable.  He  cannot  possibly  concede 

or  compromise  it :  for  this  very  Right  is  one  of  his 

■net  sacred  Duties.    He  would  sin  against  himself, 

and  commit  high  treason  against  the  Reason  which 

the  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him,  if  he  dared 

abandon  its  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  actions. 

Laws  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  can  only  there* 
fore  proceed  from  that  Reason  which  remains  always 
one  and  the  same,  whether  it  speaks  through  this  or 
that  pemn :  like  the  voice  of  an  external  Ventrilo* 
qoiat,  it  is  indifierent  from  whose  lips  it  appears  to 
come,  if  only  it  be  audiUe.  The  individuals  indeed 
are  subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  man  has 
bn  own  defects.  But  when  men  ore  assembled  in 
peiBon  or  by  real  representatives,  the  actions  and  re- 
■etiona  of  individual  SelMove  balanoa  each  other; 


errors  are  neutral iied  by  opposite  errors;  and  tfaa 
winds  rushing  from  all  quarters  at  once  with  equal 
force,  produce  for  the  time  a  deep  calm,  during  which 
the  general  will  arising  from  the  general  Reason  di» 
plays  itself.  **It  is  finest,"  says  Burke  himself,  (aaa 
his  Note  on  his  Motion  relative  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Vol  H.  Page  647,  4to.  Edit)  **  It  is  fit- 
test that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised 
where  it  is  roost  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  moat 
eflectual  correctives.  These  correctives  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  nature  and  course  of  parliamentary  pr> 
ceedings,  and  by  the  infinitely  divemified  characten 
who  compose  the  two  Houses.  The  fulness,  the 
freedom,  and  pubUcity  of  discussion,  leave  it  easy  ta 
distinguish  what  are  acts  of  power,  and  what  dia 
determinations  of  equity  and  reMon.  There  pngii- 
dice  corrects  prejudice,  and  the  different  aaperitifla 
of  party  seal  mitigate  and  neutralixe  each  other.** 

This,  however,  as  my  readem  will  have  already 
detected,  is  no  longer  a  demonstrable  deduction  fjoai 
Reason.  It  is  a  mere  jrrcbabHity,  against  which  other 
probabilities  may  be  weighed :  as  the  lust  of  authoritf, 
the  contagious  nature  of  enthusiasm,  and  other  of 
the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  deliberative  asseai- 
blies.  But  which  fd  theae  results  ia  the  mcwe  proba- 
ble, the  correction  or  the  contagion  of  evil,  moat 
depend  on  drcumstancea  and  grounds  of  expediency ; 
and  thus  we  already  find  ounelves  beyond  the 
magic  circle  of  the  pure  Reason,  and  whhin  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding  and  the  prudence.  Of 
this  important  fact  Rousseau  was  by  no  means  un»> 
ware  in  his  theory,  though  with  gross  inconsisteDey 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  application  of  the 
theory  to  practice.  He  admits  die  possibility,  he  ia 
compelled  by  History  to  allow  even  the  probabUiiy, 
that  the  roost  numerous  popular  assemblies,  nay  even 
whole  nations,  may  at  timea  be  hurried  away  by  the 
same  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  coauaoa 
error.  This  will  of  all  ia  then  of  no  more  value, 
than  the  humors  of  any  one  individual :  and  muat 
therefore  be  sacredly  distinguished  from  the  pore 
will  which  flows  from  universal  Reascm.  To  this 
point  then  I  entreat  the  Reader's  particular  attention : 
for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Rousseau  him- 
self between  the  Volonii  He  7\mM  and  the  VoUmii 
generate,  (i.  e.  between  the  cdlective  will,  and  a 
casual  overbalance  of  wills)  the  falsehood  or  nothing- 
ness of  the  whole  system  becomes  manifest  For 
hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
all  which  is  said  in  the  Canlrat  Social  of  that  sove- 
reign will,  to  which  the  right  of  universal  legislation 
appertains,  applies  to  no  one  Human  Being,  to  no 
Society  or  assemblage  of  Human  Beings,  and  leaat 
of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  the 
people:  but  entirely  and  exclusively  to  Rkasoii 
itself,  which,  it  is  true,  dwells  in  every  man  potem* 
tiaUy,  but  actually  and  in  perfect  purity  is  found  m  no 
man  and  in  no  body  €/[  men.  This  distinction  the 
latter  disciples  of  Rcmsseau  chose  completely  to  for^ 
get  and,  (a  &r  more  melancholy  case !)  the  constituent 
legislators  of  France  forgot  it  likewise.  With  a 
wntched  parrotry  they  wrote  and  harangued  wMi- 
OQt  caeriog  of  tba  Y^UmU 
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mntftignly  o£  the  people :  and  bjr  these  high-eound- 
Ing  phratei  led  on  the  vein,  ignorant,  and  intoxicated 
populace  to  wild  eiceiiei  and  wilder  expectatioot, 
which  entailing  on  them  the  bitteme«  of  ditappoint- 
ment  cleared  the  way  for  military  deapotiioi,  for  the 
Mtanic  Government  of  Horror  under  the  Jaoobiot, 
and  of  Terror  under  the  Coniran. 

Luther  lived  long  enough  lo  tee  the  consequence! 
of  the  doctrines  into  which  indignant  pity  and  abstract 
kieai  of  right  had  hurried  him — to  see,  to  retract,  and 
to  oppose  them.  If  the  tame  had  been  the  lot  of 
Rousseau,  I  doubt  not  that  his  conduct  would  have 
been  the  same.  In  his  whole  system  there  is  be- 
yond controvery  much  that  is  true  and  well  reasoned, 
if  only  its  application  be  not  extended  farther  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  permits.  But  then  we  shall 
find  that  liule  or  nothing  is  won  by  it  for  the  institu- 
tions of  society :  and  least  of  all  for  the  constitution 
of  Governments,  the  Theory  of  which  it  was  his  wish 
to  ground  on  it  Apply  his  principles  to  any  case,  in 
which  the  sacred  and  inviolaUe  Laws  of  Morality 
tre  immediately  interested,  all  becomes  just  and  per^ 
tinent.  No  power  on  earth  can  oblige  me  to  act 
•gainst  my  conscience.  No  magistrate,  no  monarch, 
DO  legislature,  can  without  tyranny  compel  me  to  do 
anything  which  the  acknowledged  lawn  of  God  have 
forbidden  me  to  da  So  act  that  thou  ma]rest  be  able, 
without  involving  any  contradiction,  to  will  that  the 
naxira  of  thy  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  intel- 
ligent Beings  —  is  the  one  universal  and  sufficient 
principle  and  guide  of  morality.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  cbjeet  of  morality  is  not  the  outward  act, 
but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions.  And  so  far  it 
is  infallible.  But  with  what  show  of  Reosm  can  we 
pretend,  from  a  principle  by  which  we  are  to  deter> 
mine  the  purity  of  our  motives,  to  deduce  the  form 
and  matter  of  a  rightful  Government,  the  main  office 
of  which  is  to  regulate  the  outward  actions  of  parti- 
cular bodies  of  men,  according  to  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances t  Can  we  hope  better  of  constitutions 
ftamed  by  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given 
by  Almighty  Wisdom  itself  7  The  laws  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth,  which  flowed  from  the  pure 
Reason,  remain  and  are  immutable ;  hut  the  r^ula- 
tions  dictated  by  Prudence,  though  by  the  Divine 
prudence,  and  though  given  in  thunder  from  the 
Mount,  have  passed  away;  and  while  they  lasted, 
were  binding  only  for  that  one  state,  the  particular 
circumstances  of  which  rendered  them  expedient 

Rousseau  indeed  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inaliena- 
ble sovereignty  inherent  in  every  human  being  pos- 
sessed of  Reason :  and  from  this  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  of  1791  deduce,  that  the  people  itself  is 
iti  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegate  to  chosen 
deputies  the  power  of  representing  and  declaring  the 
general  will.  But  this  is  wholly  without  proof:  for 
it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that  according  to  the 
principle  out  of  which  this  consequence  is  attempted 
to  be  drawn,  it  is  not  the  actual  man,  but  the  abstract 
Reason  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  Law- 
giver. The  confusion  of  two  things  so  different  is  so 
gnm  MB  error,  thai  the  Constituent  AMcmblY  couVi 


scarce  proceed  a  step  in  dieir  dedaraliaB  of  righ^ 
without  some  glaring  incooaiatency.  Children  m 
excluded  from  all  political  power — are  they  not  ki> 
man  beings  in  whom  the  fiurulty  of  Reason  nsita! 
Yes !  but  in  them  the  &cully  is  not  yet  adeqasulf 
developed.  But  are  not  gross  ignorance,  invtiituii 
superstition,  and  the  habitual  tyranny  of  psssinn  sii 
sensuality,  equal  preventives  of  the  developnaau 
equal  impediments  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  lbs 
Reason,  as  childhood  and  early  youth  f  Who  «TiaU 
not  rely  on  the  judgment  of  a  well-educated  EogU 
lad,  bred  in  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  family,  ii 
preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Russian,  who  believn 
that  he  can  scourge  his  wooden  idol  into  good  honari 
or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual  prayer, 
when  he  has  &stened  the  petitions,  which  his  prisrt 
has  written  for  him,  on  the  wings  of  a  windwllt 
Again:  women  are  likewise  excluded— a  foil  lisIC 
and  that  assuredly  the  most  innocent,  the  most  smis^ 
ble  half,  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  excluded,  sii 
this  too  by  a  constimtion  which  boosts  to  have  BO 
other  foundations  but  those  of  univenal  Reason  ?  h 
Reason  then  an  aflair  of  sex  ?  No !  bat  vromen  sn 
commonly  in  a  state  oT  dependence^  and  are  not  Ukelf 
to  exercise  their  Reason  with  freedom.  W>ll.'  aad 
does  not  this  ground  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal  or 
greater  force  to  the  poor,  to  the  infirm,  to  men  in  ea* 
barrassed  cireumstances,  to  all  in  short  whose  nsih 
tonance,  be  it  scanty  or  be  it  ample,  depends  oa  As 
will  of  others  ?  How  &r  are  we  to  go  ?  Wbm 
must  we  stop?  What  clasaea  should  we  adnitf 
Whom  must  we  disfranchise  f  The  obfeds,  ooneem- 
ing  whom  we  are  to  determine  theae  qaestiom,  tit 
all  human  beings  and  differenced  from  each  odier  by 
degreet  only,  these  degrees  loo  ofYentinies  cbangiBy. 
Yet  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  resii  ii^ 
that  Reason  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  Noihin| 
therefore,  which  subsists  wholly  in  degrees,  d» 
changes  of  which  do  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  en 
be  sulgects  of  pure  science,  or  determinable  by  nere 
Reason.  For  these  things  we  must  rely  on  oar  f  V 
deratandingSy  enlightened  by  post  experience  and 
immediate  observation,  and  determining  oar  ehoire 
by  comparisons  of  expediency. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  a  mistaken  notioa,  AH 
the  theory  which  would  deduce  the  social  Rights  of 
Man  and  the  sole  rightful  form  of  govwnment  fkai 
principles  of  Reason,  involves  a  neoeasary  preferRxe 
of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  representative,  eoorti- 
tutions.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  French  eeoa^ 
mists,  although  devotees  of  Rousseau  and  the  ftym^ 
cratic  system,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  reepeciabis 
of  their  party  either  in  morals  or  in  intellect^  ind 
these  too,  men  who  lived  and  wrote  ander  the  oa* 
limited  monarchy  of  France,  and  who  were  therefae 
well  acquainted  with  the  evils  connected  with  Asl 
system ;  did  yet  declare  themselves  for  a  pure  noo- 
archy  in  preference  to  the  aristocratic,  the  popolsr, 
or  the  mixed  form.  These  men  argued,  that  noodisr 
laws  being  allowable  but  those  which  are  denoortm- 
,  biy  just,  and  founded  in  the  simplest  ideas  of  RsssoBt 
and  of  which  every  man's  reason  is  the  compeiMit 
judes,  it  is  iodifiiMant  whethar  ana  man,  or  cat  «r 
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of  mtn,  fiv«  form  and  publicity  to 
For  being  imtlen  of  pore  wnd  nmple  wnflnce, 
Wf  require  no  experience  in  order  to  aee  their  Truth, 
4  eiBong  en  enlighlened  people,  by  whom  this  sye- 
m  IhmI  been  once  loleDuily  adopted,  no  tovereign 
Bald  dere  lo  meke  other  lawi  then  thoee  of  Reaion. 
be^  ruither  contend,  that  if  the  people  were  not  en-  | 
llrteiied,  e  purely  popular  govenment  could  not  co-  , 
vrith  thie  tyatem  of  abiolute  justice ;  and  if  it 
adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public  j 
would  supply  the  place  of  formal  represenia- 
while  the  form  of  the  government  would  be  in 
ly  virith  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  its  princi- 
leeu  Thia  they  entitle  U  DupotUme  legal  tout  VEm- 
Bfv  de  CEwiiUnee,  (The  best  statement  of  the  the- 
wj  tfaua  modified,  may  be  found  in  Mercier  de  la  Ri- 
Vardrt  maiurel  ei  tattnUd  de9  $ocieti*  pUitiquu.) 
the  pfools  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
s  iwhieh  UMmy  othen  might  be  added,  I  have  no  heti- 
in  affirming  that  this  latter  party  are  the  more 
■aieteot  reaaoners. 

It  ie  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these 
contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the 
emperor,  but  certainly  lo  reconcile  a  numer^ 
of  politicians  to  his  unlimited  authority :  and 
r  as  his  lawless  passion  for  war  and  conquest  ol- 
him  lo  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
those  of  the  physiocratic  philosophers.    His 
education  must  have  given  him  a  predilection 
theory  conducted  throughout  with  mathematical 
ill  very  simplicity  promised  the  readiest 
moat  oommodioos  machine  for  despotism,  for  it 
nation  into  as  calculable  a  power  as  an 
;  while  the  stem  and  seeming  greatness  of  the 
and  iti  mock-elevation  above  human  feelings, 
his  pride,  hanlened  his  conscience,  and  aid- 
^  the  efibns  of  selfdelusion.    Reabon  is  the  sole 
eofereign,  the  only  rightful  legislator:  but  Reason  to 
aet  QO  man  must  be  impersonated.    The  Providence 
which  had  so  marvellously  raised  and  supported  him, 
had  marked  him  out  for  the  representative  of  Reason, 
aad  bed  armed  him  with  irresistible  force,  in  order  to 
iialiaB  its  laws.    In  Him  therefore  Mioht  becomes 
BwHT,  and  his  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or  as  the 
wietch  now  chooses  to  word  it,  exchanging  blind 
■men"^  for  staring  blasphemy)  his  cause  and  the 
cansa  of  God  are  one  and  the  same.    Excellent  pos- 
tdate for  a  choleric  and  selPwilled  tyrsnt!    What 
awdls  the  impoverishment  of  a  few  thousand  mer- 
chenta  and  manufocturersf    What  even  the  general 
wieichedness  of  millions  of  perishable  men,  for  a 
dnrt  generation  7    Shoukl  these  stand  in  the  way  of 
die  diosen  conqueror,  the  **  Innovator  Mundi,  et  5/u- 
fot  Saculomm,'*  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things, 
which  erected  on  inlelleciual  and  perfect  foundations, 
*'groweth  not  old,**  but  like  the  eternal  Justice,  of 
which  it  is  the  living  image, 

"sMjr  detpiw 

The  itrokM  of  Fate,  asd  m  Um  World*f  lart  hoar  !** 

For  Jmtice,  austere  unrelenting  Justice,  m  every 
irheie  held  up  as  the  one  thing  needful:  and  the 
oaly  dniy  of  the  citiien,  in  fulfilling  which  he  obeys 
«S  dw  tofva^  M  not  la  ancfoeeh  on  anothar^s  sphere 


of  action.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a  pet^ 
pie  is  not,  according  lo  this  system,  the  olgect  of  e 
governor ;  but  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  fi^ 
ercing  within  the  requisite  bounds  the  freedom  of 
each.  Whatever  a  government  does  more  than  thii^ 
comes  of  evil:  and  its  best  employment  is  the  repeat 
of  laH-s  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them. 
Each  roan  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happinee^ 
and  to  himself  must  it  therefore  be  entrusted.  Re- 
move all  the  interferences  of  positive  statutes,  all  mo- 
nopoly, all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  end  all  encour* 
agements  of  importation  and  exportation,  (tf  particular 
growth  and  particular  manufactures:  let  the  Reve- 
nues of  the  State  be  taken  at  once  from  the  Produce 
of  the  Soil ;  and  all  things  will  find  their  level,  all 
irregularities  will  correct  each  other,  and  an  inde- 
structible cycle  of  hannonious  motions  take  place  in 
the  moral  equally  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  Governor  is  to  wvtch  incessantly,  that 
the  State  shall  remain  composed  of  individuals,  act- 
ing as  individuals,  by  which  alone  the  freedom  of  all 
can  be  secured.  Its  duty  is  to  take  care  that  ilwlf 
remain  the  sole  collective  power,  and  that  all  the 
ciiiaens  shouki  ei\joy  the  same  rights,  and  without 
distinction  be  subject  to  the  same  duties. 

Splendid  promises!  Can  any  thing  appear  more 
equitable  than  the  last  propositkNi,  the  equality  of 
rights  and  duties  7  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  mora 
simple  in  the  idea  7  But  the  executkm — 7  let  the 
four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript  Code  be 
the  comment!  But  as  briefly  as  possible  I  shall  prove, 
that  this  system,  as  an  exclusive  total,  is  under  any 
form  impracticable ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and 
OS  fiir  as  it  were  realized,  it  would  necessarily  lead 
to  general  barbarism  and  the  most  grinding  oppre^ 
sion ;  and  that  the  final  result  of  a  general  attempt  te 
introduce  it.  must  be  a  military  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind.  That  Reason 
should  be  our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable 
Truth,  and  all  our  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  built 
thereon :  for  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  originated 
and  subsists  in  his  Reason.  From  Reason  alone  can 
we  derive  the  principles  which  our  Undeistandinga 
are  to  apply,  the  Ideal  to  which  by  means  of  our  Un- 
derstandings we  should  endeavor  to  opproximate. 
!  This  however  gives  no  proof  that  Reason  ak>ne  ought 
I  to  govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  Individ- 
'  uals  or  08  Slates.  It  ought  not  to  do  this,  because  it 
cannot.  The  Laws  of  Reason  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  first  conditions  of  Human  Society.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  the  shortest  code  of  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  most  at  ease  where  the  Go- 
vernment least  intermeddles  with  his  afibirs,  and 
confines  its  eflbrls  to  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity—we will  sufler  this  to  pass  at  present  undi»> 
puted,  though  the  exsmples  of  Englsnd,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzeriand.  (surely 
the  three  happiest  natkms  of  the  worM)  to  which  per- 
haps we  might  add  the  major  part  of  the  former  Ge^ 
man  free  towns,  furnish  stubhom  facts  in  presump- 
tion of  the  contrary— yet  still  the  proof  is  wanting 
that  the  first  and  most  general  applicatkms  and  exer- 
tkna  of  the  \iBni%x  oCiseii  QUi\» 
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by  RaMon  unaided  bjr  the  poeitive  and  oonventkMel 
Uwa  in  the  ionnatioo  of  which  the  Undentanding 
mutt  be  our  fuide,  and  which  become  jutt  became 
they  happen  to  be  expedient. 

The  chief  olgect  for  which  men  first  formed  them- 
aelvea  into  a  State  was  not  the  protection  of  their 
lives  but  of  their  property.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  precludes  all  property  but  personal, 
and  permits  that  only  in  its  simplest  forms,  as  in 
Greenland,  men  remain  in  the  domestic  state  and 
form  Neighborhoods,  but  not  Governments.  And  in 
Piorth  America,  the  Chiefs  appear  to  exercise  govern- 
ment in  those  tribes  only  which  possess  individual 
landed  property.  Among  the  rest  the  Chief  is  their 
General ;  but  government  is  exercised  only  in  Fami- 
lies by  the  Fathers  of  Families.  But  where  individ- 
ual landed  property  exists,  there  must  be  inequaUty 
of  property:  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  the  mind  unite  to  make  the  contrary  impossible. 
But  to  suppose  the  Land  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  labor  and  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  Members  of  the  State,  involves  more 
than  one  contradiction :  for  it  could  not  subsist  with- 
out gross  ii\justice,  except  where  the  Reason  of  all 
and  of  each  was  absolute  master  of  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  sloth,  envy,  &c :  and  yet  the  same  state 
would  preclude  the  greater  part  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Reason  of  man  is  developed.  In  what- 
ever state  of  society  you  would  place  it,  from  the 
most  savage  to  the  most  refined,  it  would  be  found 
equally  unjust  aixl  impossible ;  and  were  there  a  race 
of  men,  a  country,  and  a  climate,  that  permitted  such 
an  order  of  things,  the  same  causes  would  render  all 
Government  superfluous.  To  property,  therefore,  and 
to  its  inequalities,  all  human  laws  directly  or  indi- 
rectly relate,  which  would  not  bo  equally  laws  in  the 
state  of  Nature.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the 
Right  of  Property*  from  pure  Reason.  The  utmost 
which  Reason  could  give  would  bo  a  property  in  the 
formM  of  things,  as  (ar  as  the  forms  were  produced  by 
individual  power.  In  the  tnatter  it  could  give  no 
property.  We  regard  angels,  and  glorified  spirits  as 
Beings  of  pure  Reason:  and  whoever  thought  of  pro- 
perty in  Heaven  f  Even  the  simplest  and  most  moral 
form  of  it,  namely.  Marriage,  (we  know  from  the 
highest  authority)  is  excluded  from  the  fitale  of  pure 
reason.  Rousseau  himself  expressly  admits,  that  Pro- 
perty cannot  be  deduced  from  the  Laws  of  Reason 
and  Nature ;  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  admitted 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  whole  theory  was  a  thing 
of  air.  In  the  most  respectable  point  of  view  he 
could  regard  his  system  as  analogous  to  Geometry. 
(If  indeed  it  be  purely  scientific,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?)  Geometry  holds  forth  an  Ideal  which 
can  never  be  fully  realized  in  Nature,  even  because 

*  I  mass.  prsetiesUy  sod  witk  Um  inaqoslities  iowpsrsble 
ftom  Um  seuuil  exiileace  of  Propsrty.  Abitraetcdlf,  die 
Biffbt  to  Propertf  is  dedueible  fVom  die  Free-sffencf  of  msn. 
IT  to  setfreeljr  bs  a  Bisbt,  a  tphtre  of  setioo  mnit  bs  so  too. 


it  is  Natora :  beoauae  bodiea  vm  man  thaaennii^ 
and  to  pore  extenaiao  of  apace,  only  the  mathfiiwtifi 
theorems  wholly  correapood.   IntheaamemanDsrAi 
moral  lawiBoftheiniaUectualworld,as&rs8iiiefm 
dedueible  from  pore  Intellect,  are  never  perfectly  i^ 
plicable  to  our  mixed  and  senaitive  nature,  becam 
Man  is  something  beaadea  Reason ;  because  hii  Reiai 
never  acts  by  itseli'.  but  must  clothe  itself  in  tWisi^ 
stance  of  individual  Understanding  and  specific  lodh 
nation,  in  order  to  become  a  reality  and  an  objeettf 
consciousness  and  experience.     It  will  be  leen  hc» 
afler  that  together  wiih  this,  the  key-«iooe  of  tbeii4 
the  greater  part  and  the  most  apedoua  of  the  popdM 
arguments  in  favor  of  universal  auffragew  &U  in  oi 
ore  crushed.    1  will  mention  cme  only  at  pnMii 
Miyor  Cartwright,  in  his  deduction  of  the  Rigtotf 
the  Subject  from  Principles,  **  not  auaceptiUeof  pmC 
being  self^vident — if  one  of  which  be  violalid  4 
are  shaken."  afiirms  (Principle  96ih;   thoogh  ii 
greater  part  indeed  are  moral  aphorisBDa.  or  Uak 
assertions,  not  scientific  principles)  ^'that  a  po«i 
which  ought  never  to  be  used  ought  never  lo  exiL" 
Again  he  afiirms  that  **  Laws  to  bind  all  mutt  bt» 
sented  to  by  all,  and  consequently  every  man,  tni 
the  poorest,  has  an  equal  right  to  sufiiage  .*"  and  Ail 
for  an  additional  reason,  because  "  all  without 
tion  are  capable  of  feeling  happiness  or  mimy, 
cordingly  as  they  are  well  or  iU-govemed.**    Bat 
they  not  then  capable  of  feeling  happinem  or 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  poaaess  the  means  <f  A 
comfortable  subsistence  T  and  who  is  the  judge,  iA|l 
is  a  comfortable  subsutenoe,  but  the  man  hinn*" 
Might  not  then,  on  the  same  or  equivalent  |siiMipl^ 
a  Leveller  construct  a  right  to  equal  property  t  Hi 
inhabitants  of  this  country  without  propel^  fai^ 
doubtless,  a  great  minority :  each  of  theae  hw  a  i^^ 
to  a  sufiTrage,  and  the  richest  man  to  no  more:  aodin 
object  of  this  sufiTnige  is,  that  each  individoal  m§ 
secure  himself  a  true  eflicient  Repreaentative  of  kii 
Will.    Here  then  is  a  legal  power  of  abolishii^  « 
equalizing   property:  and   according   to  hiiMsiCi 
power  which  ought  never  to  be  umd  oi^gil  art  fe 
extsf. 

Therefore,  unless  he  carries  his  system  to  At 
whole  length  of  common  labor  and  rvnwinftw  poM^ 
sion,  a  right  to  universal  suffrage  cannot  exist ;  faotif 
not  to  universal  sufllrage,  there  can  exist  oo  astari 
right  to  suflfrage  at  all  In  whatever  way  he  wuU 
obviate  this  objection,  he  must  admit 
founded  on  experience  and  particular  ci 
which  will  vary  in  every  difllerent  nation,  and  m  d» 
same  nation  at  diflerent  times,  as  the  maxim  of  al 
Legislation  aiui  the  ground  of  all  Legialative  IViwwfc 
For  his  universal  principles,  as  for  as  they  are 
pies  and  universal,  necessarily  suppose  oiuform 
perfect  subjects,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Uem 
of  pure  Geometry  and  (I  trust)  in  the  JReofi&ttf 
Heaven,  but  never,  never  in  creatnrea  of  flerii  md 
blood. 
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ESSAY  I.* 

Hi  THE  ERRORS  OF  PARTV  SPIRIT :  OR 
EXTREMES  MEET. 


it  wmm  BO  w«id«r  if  MMne  food  tnd  innoeeot  omo.  w- 
iOw  soch  M  he  (Ligktfoot)  who  was  geoenlly  more 
aboat  what  wu  don«  in  Judea  many  centurie* 
p,  than  what  was  transacted  in  his  own  time  in  bis  own 
it  is  no  wocidtir  if  some  such  were  fur  a  while 
away  to  tJM  approval  of  opinions  which  they  after 
•edale  reflection  disowned.    Yet  his  inooceocy  from 
■df-tnterest  or  design,  togeChor  with  his  leaminf ,  se- 
him  from  the  eitmvasaneies  of  demagofuea.  the  peo- 
ple** oraeles.** UGIITFOOT'S  Works,  PublUktr't 

Pr^mic*  U  Os  Aeaier. 

I  HATE  never  leea  Mi^r  Cartwright,  much  len  en- 
'pf  (he  honor  of  hit  acquaintance;  but  I  know 
noagh  of  hia  chamcter  from  the  testimony  of  others 
■Bd  from  hi«  own  writings,  to  respect  his  talents,  and 
revere  the  purity  of  his  motives.  I  am  fully  pe^ 
MMded,  that  there  are  few  belter  men,  few  more  fer- 
tent  or  disinterested  adherents  of  their  country  or 
Ibe  Iawb  of  their  country,  of  whatsoever  things  are 
Iprely.  of  whatsoever  things  are  honorable !  It  would 
^(▼e  me  great  pain  should  I  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
mdoced,  disrespectfully,  a  name,  which  from  my 
Mily  youth  I  never  heard  mentioned  without  a  feel- 
1a%  of  afibctionate  admiration.  I  have  indeed  quoted 
fiom  this  venerable  patriot,  as  from  the  most  respcct- 
ttlile  English  advocate  for  the  Theory  which  derives 
dw  lights  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  obedi- 
to  it,  exclusively  from  principles  of  pure  Rea- 
It  was  of  consequence  to  my  cause  that  I 
■ftould  not  be  thought  to  have  been  waging  war 
igpunst  a  straw  image  of  my  own  setting  up,  or  even 
■l^nst  a  foreign  idol  that  had  neither  worshippers 
nor  advocates  in  our  o^ti  country ;  and  it  was  not 
ym  my  object  to  keep  my  discusfiion  aloof  from  those 
paMona,  which  more  impopular  names  might  hove 
ticited.  I  therefore  introduce  the  name  of  Cart- 
wright,  as  I  had  previously  done  tliat  of  Luther,  in 
Older  to  give  every  fair  advantage  to  a  theory,  which  I 
I  tfaooght  it  of  importance  to  confute ;  and  as  an  in-  ! 
miioe  that  though  the  system  might  be  made  tempt- 
iqg  \o  the  Vulgar,  yet  that,  taken  unmixed  and  entire,  | 
it  waa  chiefly  fascinating  ibr  lofty  and  imaginative  i 
•pirita,  who  mistook  their  own  virtues  and  powers  for  | 
tibe  average  character  of  men  in  general.  I 


*  With  this  Essay  commences  the  f(>eond  volume  of  the 
Eoflish  edition  of  The  Friend,  to  which  the  following  quo- 
tatioa  is  prefixed  as  a  motto : 

.  baoleiM,  mehercole  foret,  omnia  nrbis  alicnjus  edificia  di- 
mere,  ad  hoc  solum  at,  iisdem  postea  mnliori  ordine  et  furma 
axtroctis,  ejus  piateae  pulchinres  evaderent.  At  certe  non  in- 
•olens  est  dominum  unius  domus  ad  iHsm  destrneodam  adhor- 
lari,  ot  eJM*  l(»eo  mctinrpm  eHificet.  Immo  iwpe  multi  hoc 
fceere  eoganter  nempe  cum  vdos  habeot  vetostate  jam  fatis- 
eenies,  vel  qtic  infirmip  fbndaro«>niis  supentrocle  ruinam 
— CA&TESIUS  de  Muhodo, 


Neither  by  fair  statementi  nor  by  iair  leaaoning; 
should  I  ever  give  oflence  to  M^jor  Cartwright  him- 
self, nor  to  his  judicious  friends.    If  I  am  in  danger 
of  oifllending  them,  it  must  arise  from  one  or  other  of 
two  causes ;  either  that  I  have  falsely  represented  hii 
principles,  or  his  motives  and  the  tendency  of  hii 
writings.    In  the  book  from  which  I  quoted  ( •*  The 
People'a  Barrier  against  widoe  Influence,  dec."  the 
only  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  which  I  possess)  I  am 
conscious  that  there  are  tix  foundations  stated  of  odd* 
stitutional  Government    Therefore,  it  may  be  urged, 
the  Author  cannot  be  justly  classed  with  those  who 
deduce  our  social  Rights  and  correlative  Daties  ei- 
clusively  from  principles  of  pare  Reason,  or  anavoid< 
able  conclusions  from  such.    My  answer  ia  ready. 
Of  these  six  foundations  three  are  but  diflbrent  wordf 
for  one  and  the  same,  vis.  the  Law  of  Reason,  tiie 
Law  of  God,  and  first  Principles :  and  the  three  that 
remain  cannot  be  taken  as  different,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  aOerwards  affirmed  to  be  of  no  validity  except  aa 
far  as  they  are  evidently  deduced  flrom  the  former ; 
that  is,  from  the  Principles  implanted  by  God  in  the 
universal  Reason  of  man.    These  three  latter  finin- 
dations  are,  the  general  customs  of  the  realm,  partu 
adar  customs,  and  acts  of  Parliament    It  might  he 
supposed  that  the  Author  had  not  used  his  terms  in 
the  [urecise  and  single  sense  in  which  they  are  defined 
in  my  former  Essay :  and  that  self-evident  Principlet 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest 
Expedience,  the  Inductions  of  the  Understanding  aa 
well  as  the  Prescripts  of  the  pure  Reason.    But  no ! 
Miyor  Cartwright  has  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  this  interpretation,  and  has  expresMd  himself  as  de- 
cisively, and  with  as  much  warmth,  against  founding 
Gotemments  on  grounds  of  Expedience,  as  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Friend  has  done  against  fbunding  Moratihf 
on  the  same.    Euclid  himself  could  not  have  defined 
his  words  more  sternly  within  the  limit  of  pure  Sci- 
ence :  For  instance,  see  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  pri- 
mary Rules.    "  A  Principle  is  a  manifest  and  simple 
proposition  comprehending  a  certain  Truth.    Princi- 
ples are  the  proof  of  every  thing :  but  are  not  sut- 
cpptible  of  external  proof,  being  self-evident    If  one 
Principle  be  violated,  all  are  shaken.    Against  him» 
who  denies  Principles,  all  dispute  is  useless,  and  rea- 
son unintelligible,  or  disallowed,  so  far  as  he  denies 
them.    The  Laws  of  Nature  are  immutable."    Nei- 
ther could  Rousseau  himself  (or  his  predecessors,  the 
fifih-Monarchy  Men)  have  more  nakedly  or  emphati- 
cally identified  the  foundations  of  government  in  the 
concrete  with  those  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
abstmrt:  see  Mtyor  Cart  Wright's  Primary  Rules  from 
31  to  39.  and  from  44  to  83.    In  these  it  is  aflirmed : 
that  the  legislative  Rights  of  Every  Citizen  are  in- 
herent in  his  nature;  that  being  natural  Rights  they 
must  be  equal  in  all  men ;  that  a  natural  right  is  that 
right  which  a  Citizen  claims  as  being  a  Man,  and 
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that  it  hath  no  other  foundation  but  hia  Pemnality  or 
Reason ;  that  Property  can  neither  increaae  or  modify 
any  legiilaiive  Right;  that  every  one  Man,  however 
rich,  to  have  any  more  than  one  Vote,  is  against  na- 
tural Justice,  and  an  evil  measure;  that  it  is  better 
for  a  nation  to  endure  all  advernties,  than  to  awent 
to  one  evil  measure ;  that  to  be  free  is  to  be  governed 
by  Laws,  to  which  we  have  ourKlves  a«ented,  either 
in  Penna  or  by  Representatives,  for  whose  electioo 
we  have  actually  voted ;  that  all  not  having  a  right 
of  Suffrage  are  Slaves,  and  that  a  vast  ro^ity  of 
the  People  of  Great  Brilam  are  Slaves !  To  prove 
the  total  coincidence  of  Migor  Cartwright's  Theory 
with  that  which  I  have  stated  (and  I  trust  confuted) 
in  the  preceding  Number,  it  only  remains  fur  me  to 
prove,  that  the  former,  equally  with  the  lauer,  con- 
founds  the  sufficiency  of  the  conscience  to  make 
every  person  a  wutnd  and  amenable  Being,  with  the 
■aflieiency  of  judgment  and  experience  requisite  to 
the  exercise  of  pdilical  Right  A  single  quotation 
will  place  this  out  af  all  doubt,  which  from  iiB  length 
I  shall  insert  in  a  Note.* 

Great  stresi,  indeed,  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  our 
ancient  Laws,  both  in  this  and  the  other  works  of  our 
patriotic  author;  and  whatever  his  sj'stem  may  be,  it 
is  imponible  not  to  feel,  that  the  author  himself  pos- 
the  heart  of  a  genuine  Englishman.  But  still 
system  can  neither  be  changed  nor  modified  by 
these  appeals:  for  among  the  primary  maxims,  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  it,  we  are  informed  not  only 

*  "  But  tbeeqnslity  (obsenre,  that  Major  Cartwrif  hi  ia  bera 
speskinf  of  the  natural  right  to  uniTertal  Suffrafe  and  eoa- 
seqoently  of  the  oniTarBal  rif  ht  of  elif ibiliij,  aa  wall  aa  of 
alaelioii,  isdependent  of  character  or  property)— the  eqaaUty 
sad  difoitj  of  human  nature  in  all  men,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
k  placed  in  the  hif  hrat  point  of  view  by  St.  Paul,  when  he 
reprebenda  the  Corinthian  believera  for  their  liiicatiooa  one 
with  aaother,  in  the  Coarta  of  Law  where  onbeBeTera  pre- 
sided ;  and  aa  an  argument  of  the  eompetemew  nf  all  mt%  to 
jodfe  fbr  themaelTea,  be  alhidea  to  that  elcvatioo  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaTen  which  ia  promised  to  every  man  who  ahall  be 
virtoooa,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  Saint.  *  Do  ye  not 
kaow,*  aayi  be, '  that  the  Sainia  ahall  judge  the  world  1  And 
if  the  world  ahall  be  judged  by  you.  are  ye  unworthy  to 
judge  the  amallest  matters  1  Know  ye  not  that  ye  rball  judge 
the  angels  1  How  much  more  thine*  CAat  pcriain  to  tku 
HfeV  If  after  such  authorities,  such  manifestatiooa  of  truth 
aa  iheae,  any  Christian,  through  thuee  prejudices  which  are 
theelfeelsof  long  habits  of  iiyustioe  and  oppression,  and  teach 
us  to  *  it$pi$e  the  poor,*  shall  atill  think  it  right  to  exclude 
that  part  of  the  commonalty,  consisting  of  *  7*rade9wun,  Jtr- 
tiMtrtt  and  Labortro,*  or  any  of  them,  from  voting  in  elec- 
tiona  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  I  muat  sincerely 
lament  such  a  perauasioo  as  a  miafortune  both  to  himself  and 
hia  country.  And  if  any  man,  (not  having  given  himaelf  the 
trouble  to  cooaider  whether  or  not  tbe  Scripture  be  an  author- 
ity, but  who,  nevertbeteaa.  is  a  friend  to  the  rtghta  of  mankind) 
upon  grounds  of  mere  prudence,  policy,  or  expedienry,  ahall 
think  it  advisable  to  go  against  the  whole  cunent  of  our  con- 
stitutional and  law  maxims,  by  which  it  ia  n(f-nident  that 
every  man,  aa  being  a  man,  ia  created  free,  bom  to  freedom, 
and,  without  it,  a  Thing,  a  Slave,  a  Beaet ;  and  shall  contend 
for  drawing  a  line  of  exclusion  at  freeholdera  of  forty  pound* 
a  year,  or  forty  ekiUingf  a  year,  or  kouse-koldere,  ox  pot- 
boilere,  ao  that  all  who  are  below  that  Koe  shall  not  have  a 
vole  in  the  election  of  a  legialative  guardian.— which  is  taking 
from  a  citizen  the  powrr  even  of  self-preservation.— such  a 
man.  1  venture  to  say,  ia  boUer  than  he  who  wrestled  with  tbe 
angel:  for  he  wrestles  with  God  himself,  who  esublisheH 
those  prtneipleo  in  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  never  to  he 
violated  by  any  of  his  CimUoics.'* 


that  Law  in  iIm  abrtnct  ia  the  perfectioD  oCRaaBt 
but  that  the  Law  of  God  and  the  LawoflhelMl 
are  all  one!  What?  The  atatotea  againic  Wittkal 
Or  thoae  bkmdy  Statntes  against  PapiBia,the  aboite 
of  which  gave  riae  to  the  infiunooa  Rkm  in  YM 
Or  (in  the  author'a  own  ophnioa)  tbe  Statotea  of  Di» 
franchiaement  and  for  makiiig  ParUamenti  MJima 
nial  ?— Nay !  bat  (Principle  88)  -  an  onjoai  Law  ii  ai 
Law :" and  (P.  Sl)againat  tbe  Lawof  Rawm adihv 
prescription,  statute,  nor  custom,  may  prevail ;  and  if 
any  such  be  brought  againat  it.  they  be  not  pRioi^ 
tions,  statute,  nor  customs,  bat  things  void :  aad  (P. 
29.)  *' What  the  Pbriiament  doth  ahall  be  AoUa/r 
naught,  whemoever  it  shall  enact  that  which  ii  a» 
trary  to  a  natural  RightT  We  dare  not  smpseti 
grave  writer  of  such  egregioin  trifling,  as  to  meaaja 
more  by  these  aasertiona,  than  that  what  ia  wmtK  ■ 
not  right ;  and  if  loore  than  thia  be  meant,  it  flmtki 
that  the  subiect  is  not  bound  lo  obey  any  Act  of  Fte^ 
liament,  which  according  to  hie  ovm  convidiQa  m 
trenchea  on  a  Principle  of  Natural  Right;  which ■> 
tuni  Righta  are,  aa  we  have  aeen,  not  confined  toil 
man  in  his  individiul  capacity,  but  are  made  loe» 
fer  univeisal  legislative  privileges  on  eveiy  sQlfHl 
of  every  state,  and  of  the  extent  of  which  every  aai 
is  competent  to  judge,  who  ia  cora|ietent  to  be  Ai 
object  of  Law  at  all,  i  e.  every  man  who  has  not  lal 
his  Reason. 

In  the  statement  of  his  principlee  therefore,  I  han 
not  miarepreaented  Major  CortwrighL  Have  I  tba 
endeavored  to  connect  public  odium  with  his  honoiri 
name,  by  arraigning  his  motives,  or  the  tendeocytf 
hisWritingst  The  tendency  of  hb  Wrii2i«ii in  ny 
inmost  conscience  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  hamltm 
and  I  dare  cite  them  in  confirmation  of  the  opiaioa 
which  it  waa  the  object  of  my  introduclogy  Emtji  H 
eatabliah,aiMl  aa  an  additional  prooCthatnogoodMi 
communicating  what  he  believea  to  be  the  Tmb  fit 
the  aake  of  Truth  and  according  to  the  rulea  of  G» 
science,  will  be  found  to  have  acted  iqjuriooaiyiolhi 
peace  or  interests  of  Society.  The  venerable  8M^ 
Moralist  (for  this  is  his  true  character,  and  in  thii 
title  is  conveyed  the  whole  error  of  hia  syaien)  iii» 
capable  of  aiding  his  argumenta  by  the  poigtamt  cob* 
diment  of  personal  slander,  incapable  of  appeal!^  to 
the  envy  of  the  multitude  by  bitter  drHaiwHiw 
against  the  folUes  and  oppreaaians  oT  tbe  hfbtf 
clasaes!  He  would  shrink  with  honor  fiooi  iht 
thought  of  adding  a  folse  and  unnalaral  influeooe  to 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice,  by  details  of  pnanl 
calamity  or  immediate  suflering.  fitted  to  enale  iht 
/i<ry  of  the  multitude,  or  by  promiaea  of  tumiog  ihi 
current  of  the  public  Revenue  into  the  chanoebt  of 
individual  Distress  and  Poverty,  so  aa  tu  bn*be  the 
populace  by  selfish  hopes !  Itdoes  not  bekxig  lo  i 


1 1  muat  again  ramind  the  Reader,  that  tbeoa  Emaia  «aa 
written  October,  1809.  if  Major  Cartwright«  however,  aaea 
then  acted  in  a  different  spirit,  and  tampered  penooaly  vito 
the  diPtresaea.  and  cooaequont  irriubilily  of  the  {gveraai,*! 
inconsistency  is  his,  not  the  Aathor*a.  If  what  I  ifcaa  hr 
licved  and  avowed  should  now  appear  a  aavtte  aatin  ia  it 
shape  of  a  false  prophecy,  any  ahame  I  might  fed  for  myhck 
of  peoatratioo  would  ba  hat  ia  lbs  aiaoerity  of  mr  i 
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r  iiH  duumcter  to  delude  the  luiimtnicted  into  the 
elier  that  their  shorteit  %vay  of  obtaining  the  good 
of  thii  life,  is  to  commence  boay  Politiciant, 
of  remoioing   indmtrious    Laborerw.     He 
and  acta  on  the  knowledge,  that  it  ii  the  duty 
r  111*  enltghiened  Philanthropist  to  plead  for  the 
le  poor  and  ignorant,  not  to  them. 
No! — FnND  Works  written  and  published  under 
M  cxKitrol  of  austere  principles,  and  at  the  impulse 
fa  lofty  and  generous  enthusiasm,  from  Works  ren- 
eied  aUractive  only  by  the  fervor  of  sincerity,  and 
■poatng  only  by  the  Majesty  of  Plain  Dealings  no 
r  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man,  no  of^ 
received  by  a  good  man.    I  could  almost  ven- 
to  woarrant  our  PbtrioC's  publicaticMis  innoxious, 
Ibe  single  circumstance  of  their  perfect  freedom 
permmal  themes  in  this  age  of  personality, 
hia  age  of  literary  and  political  Gottipingt  when 
fa*  meanest  insects  are  ^^-orshipped  with  a  sort  of 
Egrpcian  superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be 
Bar  by  the  sting  of  personal  malignity  in  the 
;  when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
al^iecta  of  a  keen  public  interest  purely  from  the 
gnmber  of  contemporaiy  characters  named  in  the 
patch-work  Notes  (which  possess,  however,  the  com- 
ment of  being  more  poetical  than  the  Text,) 
because,  to  increase  the  stimulus,  the  Author  has 
left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and  con- 
! — in  an  age,  when  even  Sermons  are  pub- 
with  a  double  Appendix  stufied  with  names— 
im  a  generation  so  transformed  from  the  characteris- 
lie  naarve  of  Britons,  that  from  the  ephemeral  sheet 
af  a  London  Newspaper  to  the  everlasting  Scotch 
ftaftswiial  Quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits 
ar  flatten  the  epidemic  distemper:  that  the  very 
"  Last  year's  Rebuses"  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  are  an- 
wtnnd  in  a  serious  Elegy  **  On  my  Father's  Deaths," 
vidk  the  name  and  hahitai  of  the  elegiac  (Edipus 
Mbscribed: — and  **  other  ingenious  solutions  were 
Uktwite  given**  to  the  said  /2e6ii«es— not,  as  heretofore, 
bf  Crito,  Philander,  A  B,  X  Y,  &c..  but  by  fifty  or 
mxtf  plain  English  surnames  at  full  length,  with  their 
nveral  phices  of  abode !    In  an  age,  when  a  bashful 
PkSlaiHhes  or  Fhileleutheros  is  os  rare  on  the  title- 
pagea  and  among  the  signatures  of  our  Magazines,  as 
a  leal  name  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and 
BOlioe-ahunning  grandfathers !  When  (more  exquisite 
all)  I  see  an  Epic  Poem  (Spirits  of  Maro  and 
make  ready  to  welcome  your  new  com- 
!)  advertised  with  the  special  recommendation, 
that  the  said  Epic  Poem  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
dred names  of  living  persons!     No — if  Works  as 
abhorrent,  as  those  of  Miyor  Cartwright,  from  all  un- 
northy  provocatives  to  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  the 
•elfish  passions  of  mankind,  could  acquire  a  sufficient 
influence  on  the  public  mind  to  be  mischievous,  the 
plans  proposed  in  his  pamphlets  would  cease  to  be 
altogether  visiooary :  though  even  then  they  could 
not  ground  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  self^vi- 
dant  principles  of  pure  Reason,  but  on  the  happy  ac- 
cident of  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  that  public, 
iir  whoae  auflSrages  they  were  presented.     (Indeed 

wbh  M^jor  Cartwright's  plans  I  have  no  present 
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concern;   bat  with   the   principles,  on  which  ha 
grounds  the  obligations  to  adopt  them.) 

But  I  must  not  sacrifice  Truth  to  my  reverence  lor 
individual  purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one 
good  man's  writings  is  altogether  a  diflferent  thing 
from  the  tendency  of  the  system  itself,  when  seasoned 
and  served  up  for  the  unreasoning  multitude,  as  it 
has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by 
writing  them  in  the  same  sentence  with  Migor  Cart- 
wright's.  For  this  system  has  two  sides,  and  holds 
out  very  dififerent  attractions  to  its  admirers  that  ad- 
vance towards  it  from  diflerent  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  fiul  of 
winning  over  to  its  banners  a  numerous  host  of  shal- 
low heads  and  restless  tempers,  men  who  without 
learning  (or,  as  one  of  my  Friends  has  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Strong  Book-mindedness**)  live  as  alm»- 
fblks  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  wImh 
(well  pleased  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for 
the  self-complacent  feelings  of  contempt)  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  sans-culotterie  of  their  Ignorance* 
by  scofling  at  the  useless  fox-brush  of  Pedantry.* 
The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  nei- 
ther to  the  solidity  and  depth  of  foundation  in  this 
theory,  or  to  the  strict  coherence  of  its  arguments; 
and  still  less  to  any  genuine  reverence  of  humanity 
in  the  abstract  The  physiocratic  system  promises 
to  deduce  all  things,  and  everything  relative  to  kw 
and  government,  with  mathematical  exactness  and 
certainty,  from  a  few  individual  and  self-evident 
principles.  But  who  so  dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
apprehending  a  simple  self^vident  principle,  and  of 
following  a  short  demonstration?  By  this  system, 
TiiE  SYSTEM,  ss  its  sdmirers  were  wont  to  call  it,  even 
as  they  named  the  writer  who  first  applied  it  in  sys- 
tematic detail  to  the  whole  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  civil  policy,  D.  Quesnoy  to  wit,  le  Dodsur, 
or  THE  TkACHER ;  fay  this  system  the  observation  of 
Times,  Places,  relative  Bearings,  History,  nadonal 
Customs  and  Character,  is  rendered  superfluous:  all, 
in  short,  which  according  to  the  common  notion  makes 
the  attainment  of  legislative  prudence  a  work  of  dif^ 
ficulty  and  long-continued  eflfort,  even  for  the  ocutest 
and  most  comprehensive  minds.  The  cautious  bal- 
ancing of  comparative  advantages,  the  painful  cal- 
culation of  forces  and  counte^forces,  the  preparation 
of  circumstances,  the  lynx-eyed  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities, are  all  superseded ;  and  by  the  magic  ora- 
cles of  certain  axioms  and  definitions  it  is  revealed 
how  the  world  with  all  its  concerns  should  be  mech- 
anized, and  then  let  go  on  of  itself    All  the  positive 


*  "  He  (CharUs  Brandon,  Duke  ^f  StUT^lk)  knowisff  thst 
teaming  haih  do  enemj  but  Irnoranee,  did  suspoct  slwsys 
the  want  of  it  io  those  men  who  derided  the  habit  of  it  in 
others:  like  the  Pox  io  the  Fabte.  who'bein*  without  «  Tsil, 
would  persuade  others  to  cot  off  theirs  ss  a  burthen.  But  he 
liked  well  the  Philosopher's  divisioa  of  men  into  three  ranks 
— fome  who  knew  food  and  were  willinr  to  teach  others ; 
these  he  said  were  like  Gods  amooc  men— others  who  though 
ther  knew  not  much  yet  were  willios  to  learn :  these  be  said 
were  like  Men  among  Beasts— and  some  who  knew  not  good 
and  yet  devptsed  such  as  should  teach  ibem;  these  be  es- 
teemed as  Beasts  among  Men.** 

LUpfs  StsU  Worthies,  p.  31 
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InftttatioiM  uid  Ragulationi,  which  the  prudence  of 
our  ancetion  hid  provided,  ere  declared  to  be  erro* 
neoai  or  ioiereeted  pervernom  of  the  natural  rela- 
tione of  man :  and  the  whole  it  delivered  over  to  the 
fiMnilty,  which  all  men  poMeas  equally,  i.  e.  the  comr 
wum  seme  or  univenal  Reaeon.    The  science  of  PbU- 
tics,  it  is  said,  is  but  the  application  of  the  common 
sense,  which  every  man  possesses,  to  a  subject  in 
which  every  roan  is  concerned.    To  be  a  Musician, 
an  Orator,  a  Pinter,  a  Pbet,  an  Architect,  or  even  to 
be  a  good  Mechanist,  presupposes  Genius  ,*  to  be  an 
excellent  Artisan  or  Mechanic  requires  more  than 
an  average  degree  of  Talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator 
requires  nothing  but  common  Sense.    The  commonest 
human  intellect  therefore  suffices  for  a  perfect  insight 
in  the  whole  science  of  civil  Pblity,  and  qualifies  the 
possessor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  his  own  country,  and  of  all  other 
nations.    This  must  needs  be  agreeable  tidings  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.    There  is  no  subject,  which 
men  in  general  like  better  tp  harangue  on.  than  Pbli- 
tics :  none,  the  deciding  on  which  more  flatten  the 
sense  of  self  importance.     For  as  to  what  Doctor 
Johnson  calls  plebeian  envy,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mass  o€  men  are  justly  chargeable  with  it  in  their 
political  feelings ;  not  only  because  envy  is  seldom 
excited  except  by  definite  and  individual  objects,  but 
still  more  because  it  is  a  painful  pamion.  and  not 
likely  to  coexist  with  the  high  delight  and  solf-coro- 
placency  with  which  the  harangues  on  States  and 
Statesmen,  Princes  and  Generals,  are  made  and  lis- 
tened to  in  ale-house  circles  or  promiscuotis  public 
meetings.    A  certain  portion  of  this  is  not  merely  de- 
sirable, but  necessary  in  a  free  country.     Heaven 
forbid!  that  the  roost  ignorant  of  my  countrymen 
should  be  deprived  of  a  subject  so  well  fitted  to 
"  impart 


An  hour's  importancs  to  the  poor  mao*a  heart  !** 
But  a  system  which  not  only  flatters  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  men,  but  which  in  so  plausible  and  intelli- 
gible a  manner  persuades  them,  not  that  this  is  wrong 
and  that  thai  ought  to  have  been  managed  otherwise ; 
or  that  Mr.  X.  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  as  a  Min- 
ister or  Parliament  Man,  &c.  &c ;  but  that  all  is 
wrong  and  rotsiaken,  nay,  all  roost  ur\just  and  wick- 
ed, and  that  every  man  is  competent,  and  in  contempt 
of  all  rank  and  property,  on  the  mere  title  of  his  Per- 
sonality, possesses  the  Right,  and  is  under  the  most 
sdemn  moral  obligation,  to  give  a  helping  hand  to- 
ward overthrowing  it :  this  confusion  of  political  with 
religious  claims,  this  transfer  of  the  rights  of  Religion 
disjoined  from  the  austere  duties  of  self-denial,  with 
which  religious  rights  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere 
cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied ;  and  not  only  disjoin- 
ed from  self-restraint,  but  united  with  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions  (self-will,  love  of  power,  &c.,)  which 
it  is  the  principal  aim  and  hardest  task  of  Religion  to 
correct  and  restrain — this,  I  say,  is  altogether  diflle^ 
ent  from  the  llllage  Politics  of  yore,  and  may  be 
pronounced  alarming  and  of  dangerous  tendency  by 
the  boldest  Advocates  of  Reform  not  less  consistently, 
than  the  most  timid  eschewers  of  popular  disturbance. 


the  Dobleat  mtodi:  and  I  ahooM  act  the  put  <f  I 
coward,  if  I  di^gniied  ray  oooYictioDib  that  the  «M 
of  the  Arismcntic  party  were  foil  ■■  gnm,  mi  ft 
less  excosable.     Instewl  of  contcDtioK  the 
with  opposing  the  real  blesangs  of  EngUsblawliAi 
splendid  promiaes  of  untried  tbeonr,  loo  laigt  a  pat 
of  those,  who  called  themaelTee  AnAyJaeobiMS,6AA 
in  their  power  to  suspend  thoae  blesaings;  aad  Aa 
furnished  new  argnmenta  to  the  advocates  of  ioisi^ 
tion,  when  th^  sboold  have  been  anrwcring  Ihidi 
ones.    The  most  prudent,  as  well  as  tSa 
mode  of  defending  the  existing 
have  been,  to  have  candidly  admitted  whaleoaUat 
with  truth  be  denied,  and  then  to  have  showa  tla^ 
though  the  things  complained  of  went  evth,  Aif 
were  necessary  evils;  or  if  they  vrete  itsioasMf.yk 
that  the  consequences  of  the  heroic  mediciDn  rea» 
mended  by  the  Revolutionists  woaM  be  fuwm 
dreadful  than  the  disease.    Now  either  the  oae  a 
the  other  point,  by  the  double  aid  of  Hisiafy  sid  i 
sound  Philosophy,  they  might  have  eafablisbed  «riA 
a  certainty  little  short  of  demanatratkm,  and  withsak 
colon  and  illustrations  as  would  have  takea  Mif 
hold  of  the  very  feelings  which  had  attached  to  da 
democratic  system  all  the  good  and  Taloable  aMflf 
the  party.    But  instead  of  thia  they  precluded  da 
possibility  of  being  listened  to  even  by  the  gcadat 
and  most  ingenuous  among  the  frienda  of  the  FitaA 
Revolution,  denying  or  attempting  lo  palliate  6A 
that  were  equally  notorious  and  unjustifiable,  mi 
supplying  the  lack  of  brain  by  an  overflow  of  pM. 
While  they  lamented  with  tragic  ooteiies  the  ajfud 
Monarch  and  the  exiled  Noble,  they  displayed  Ai 
most  disgusting  insensibility  to  the  privatioas.  sofc* 
ings,  and  manifold  oppressions  of  the  great  ass  af 
the  Continental  population,  and  a  blindness  er  ol* 
lousness  still  more  ofiensive  to  the  Crimea*  and  ■* 
terable  abominations  of  their  oppresaors.    Not  ody 
was  the  Bastile  justified,  but  the  Spanish  InquiiBiA 
itself— and  this  in  a  pamphlet  passionately  extoOed 
and  industriously  circulated  by  the  adbereoto  of  Ai 
then  ministry.    Thus,  and  by  their  infatuated  pai^ 
gyrics  on  the  former  state  of  Fiance,  they  pbycd  isli 
the  hands  of  their  worst  and  most  dangeroos  tsOs^ 
nistB.    In  confounding  the  conditions  of  the  Engliik 
and  the  French  peasantry,  and  in  quoting  the  aotkv* 
ities  of  Milton,  Sidney,  uid  their  immortal  ooopecn^ 
as  applicable  to  the  present  timea  and  the  existing  g^ 
vemment,  the  Demagogues  appeared  to  talk  only  At 
same  language  as  the  Anti-jacobins  thenwelves  c» 
ployed.    For  if  the  vilest  caluronica  of  obsolete  big> 
ots  were  applied  agninst  these  great  nten  by  the  oat 
party,  with  equal  plausibility  might  their  antfaoriiici 
be  adduced,  and  their  aiguments  for  increaaing  As 
power  of  the  people  be  re-applied  to  the  existing  f»- 
vemroent,  by  the  other.    If  the  most 
of  despotism  were  spoken  of  by  the  one  in  the 
respectful  language  as  the  executive  power  of  oar 
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*  I  do  not  mean  the  Bovereifna.  bat  the  old  Nobiftr  afha* 

Gannany  ami  France.   Tbe  extrmvofttBtly  fiilaa  asd  Uamwt 

picture,  which  Barke  ffave  of  tbe  French  Nobililr  and  Ifiif- 

„..,,.  ..  .        ....        ,.         ...       srehr.haaalwajr*  appeared  to  me  the  fisalSBtdUaetefii^ 

iStill,  however,  the  system  had  its  golden  side  for  i  ia  mi  naoy  raapeota.  iovahiaUs  Work. 
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wn  ooantiy,  ivhat  wonder  if  the  irritated  pertisuw 
rthe  other  were  able  to  impose  on  the  populace  the 
mvetae  of  the  propontioo,  and  to  oonibund  the  exe- 
■tive  brmnch  of  the  English  lovereignty  with  the 
of  le«  happ^  landif    The  first  duty  of  a 
advocate  m  to  cmivince  his  opponents,  that  he 
Bderstands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes  with 
betr  juat  ieelings.  But  instead  of  this,  these  pretend- 
d  Conatitutionalists  recurred  to  the  language  ci  in- 
alt,  mnd  to  measures  of  perwcution.    In  order  to  op- 
nae  Jacobinism,  they  imitated  it  in  its  worst  features ; ; 
n  penonal  slander,  in  illegal  violence,  and  even  in 
Im  thirst  for  blood.    They  justified  the  corruptions 
if  ttie  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistry,  by  the 
vague  arguments  of  general  Reason,  and  the 
diar^ard  of  ancient  ordinances  and  established 
with  which  the  state  itself  had  been  attack- 
id  bjr  the  Jacobins.    The  wages  of  state-dependence 
repfeaented  as  sacred  as  the  property  won  by 
or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both 
parties  were  playing  the  same  game  with  diflerent 
•ountera.    If  the  Jacobins  ran  wild  with  the  Rights 
af  Man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
dMtr  antagooiits  flew  off  as  extmvagantly  from  the 
■itber  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idolized  as 
IMuiii  an  abstraction  in  the  Rights  of  Soveretgm. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  Sovereigns.    They  defend- 
•d  the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  all  privileged 
on  the  presumption  of  their  inalienable  right 
t,  however  inexpedient  they  might  have  been 
I,  as  ahivetsally  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privi- 
had  been  decreed  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom, 
of  being  the  ofibpring  of  chance  or  violence, 
or  the  inventions  of  human  prudence.    Thus,  while 
Ihey  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in 
reality  blackening  and  degrading  the  uninjurious  and 
tvefol    privileges  of  our   English  nobility,  which 
(Ihank  Heaven !)  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  grounds. 
Thus  too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for  de- 
dirooed  princes  was  aflirmed  as  familiarly,  as  if 
kuigdomB  had  been  private  estates:  and  no  more 
disapprobation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
or  ten  millions  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another. 
dian  of  as  many  score  head  of  cattle.    This  most  de- 
grading and  superannuated    superstition,  or  rather 
this  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity  raised  up  by  the 
necromancy  of  a  violent  re-action  (such  as  the  ex- 
tTMDe  of  one  system  is  sure  to  occasion  in  the  ad- 
herents of  its  opposite)  was  more  than  once  allowed 
to  regulate  our  measures  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  on 
which  the  independence  of  the  British  empire  and 
die  progressive  civilization  of  all  mankind  depended. 
I  could  mention  possessions  of  paramount  and  indis- 
pensable  importance  to  first-rate  national  interests, 
the  nominal  sovereign  of  \<hich  had  delivered  up  all 
Us  sea-ports  and  strong-holds  to  the  French,  and 
maintained  a  French  army  in  his  dominions,  and  had 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  made  his  territories 
French  dependencies— which  possessions  were  not  to 
be  touched,  though  the  natural  inhabitants  were 
eager  to  place  themselves  under  our  permanent  pro- 
fectiui — and  why  ?— They  were  the  property  of  the 


king  of !    AH  the  grandeur  and  moesty  of  the 

law  of  nations,  which  taught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
guish between  a  European  sovereign  and  the  miser- 
able despots  of  oriental  barbarism,  and  to  consider 
the  former  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  which 
he  governed,  and  as  inextricably  connected  with  its 
fortunes  as  Sovereign,  were  merged  in  the  basest 
personality.  Instead  of  the  interest  of  mighty  nations, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  be- 
tween John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe !  The  happiness 
of  millions  was  light  in  the  balance,  weighed  against 
a  theatric  compassion  for  one  individual  and  his  fiun- 
ily,  who,  (I  speak  from  facts  that  I  myself  know) 
if  they  feared  the  French  more,  hated  us  worse. 
Though  the  restoration  of  good  sense  commenced 
during  the  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  recurred,  in  Mo,  to  the  old  English 
principles,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidneys* 
and  Miitons,  with  the  old  enthusiasm. '  During  the, 
last  war,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  (least  (tf  all  a  po- 
litical zealot)  had  ckritiened  a  vessel  which  he  had 
just  built— The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  friends  to  change  it  for  some 
other  name.  What?  replied  the  owner  very  inno- 
cently—should I  call  it  The  Freedom  t  Thatrit 
was  replied)  would  be  fiir  better,  as  people  might 
then  think  only  of  Freedom  of  Trade;  Whereas 
Liberty  has  n  Jacobinical  sound  with  it?  Alas !  (and 
this  is  an  observation  of  Sir  J.  Denham  and  of  Burke) 
is  there  no  medium  between  an  ague-fit  and  a  fieo- 
zy-fever. 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the 
lawless,  the  Anti-jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  statute 
to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  Sun,  that 
spies  and  informers  might  tjrrannize  and  escape  in 
the  ominous  darkness.  Oh !  if  these  misuiken  men, 
intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic 
of  property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief 
agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived  in  a  country  where 
thero  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rebellion !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the 
Revolution,  or  even,  alas !  through  too  many  of  the 
provinces  of  a  sister-island,  they  could  not  but  have 
shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  concerning  the 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time  (Heaven 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by)  when  by 
crossing  a  narrow  strait  they  might  have  learnt  the 
true  symptoms  of  approaching  danger,  and  have  se- 
cured themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and 
idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrunk  appalled  from  the 
sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and 
strange  consternation  which  precede  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  Cofiee- 
houses  and  public  Theatres,  but  even  at  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  advocatea 
of  existing  Government  defend  their  cause  in  the 
language  and  with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  con- 
scious that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  England, 
,  when  the  alarm  waa  at  the  highest,  th«ia  waa  not  a 
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dtjr.  no,  not  a  town  in  which  a  man  smpected  of 
holding  democratic  principiat  could  move  abroad 
without  receiving  lome  unpleasant  proof  of  the 
hatred  in  which  hit  suppoMd  opiniooi  were  held  b^ 
the  great  minority  of  the  people :  and  the  only  in- 
■tancet  of  popular  excew  and  indignation  were  on 
the  tide  of  tlie  Government  and  the  Established 
Church.  But  why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious 
facts  7  Turn  over  the  pages  of  History,  and  seek  for 
a  single  instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  effect- 
ed without  the  concurrence  of  either  the  Nobles,  or 
the  Ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any 
country  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever 
been  predominant,  and  where  the  interests  (tf  the 
proprietoFB  were  interlinked !  Examine  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  the  Second ; 
the  civil  wars  of  Fmnce  in  the  preceding  generation, 
the  history  of  the  AuMrican  revolution,  or  the  yet 
more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  Spain;  and  it 
will  bo  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  Eng- 
land, from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were 
neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confed- 
eracies, against  which  the  existing  Laws  had  not 
provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an  ample 
punishment.  But  alas!  the  panic  of  property  had 
been  struck  in  the  first  instance  for  party  purposes  : 
and  when  it  became  general,  its  propagators  caught 
it  themselves,  and  ended  in  believing  their  ohh  lie : 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Burrowdale  sometimes  run  mad 
with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing.  The  conse- 
quences were  most  injurious.  Our  attention  was  ooo- 
oentratod  to  a  monster  which  could  not  survive  the 
convulsions  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forth,  even 
the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too  often  talking  and 
reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  anarchy  had 
been  a  possible  thing !  Thus  while  we  were  warring 
against  French  doctrines,  we  took  Uttle  heed  whetlier 
the  means  by  which  we  had  attempted  to  overthrow 
them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  far 
more  formidable  evil  of  French  ambition.  Like 
children  we  mn  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  and 
look  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-hone. 

Tlie  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  equally 
imwise  in  private  life  and  to  individuals,  especially 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  were  surely  to 
be  forgiven  for  having  had  their  imagination  dazzled, 
and  their  enthusiasm  kindled,  by  a  novelty  so  spe- 
cious, that  even  an  old  and  tried  Statenroan  had  pro- 
nounced it "  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  happiness."  This  was  indeed  a 
gross  delusion,  but  assuredly  for  young  men  at  least, 
a  very  venial  one.  To  hope  too  boldly  of  Human 
Nature  is  a  foult  which  all  good  men  have  an  interest 
in  forgiv'uig.  Nor  was  it  less  removable  than  venial, 
if  the  party  had  taken  the  only  way  by  which  the 
error  could  be,  or  even  ought  to  have  been,  removed. 
Having  first  sympathized  with  the  warm  benevolence 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  Liberty,  which  had  conse- 
crated it,  they  should  have  then  shown  the  young 
Enthusiasts  that  Liberty  was  not  the  only  blessing  of 
Society ;  that  though  desirable,  even  for  its  own  sake, 
it  yet  derived  ill  main  value  as  the  means  of  calling 
firlh  and  securing  other  advantages  and  excellencies, 


the  activities  of  Indostiy,  the  security  of  lik  ■! 

Property,  the  peaceful  energiea  of  Gci^  and  mm 

fold  Talent,  the  developoieot  of  moral  viitoHLfli 

the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  natioo  ia  ill » 

lations  lo  foreign  powers :  and  that  neitfaer  that  wt 

Liberty  ilMlf  could  subsist  in  a  coimtiy  so  vaiisvii 

its  soils,  BO  long  inhabited  and  so  faHQj  psoplsd  ■ 

Great  Britain,  without  difiference  of  ranks  sod  att- 

out  laws  which  recognized  and  protected  ^wpdri- 

leges  of  each.  But  instead  of  thua  winning  then  back 

fixxn  the  snare,  they  too  oDen  drove  them  into  it  hf 

angry  contumelies,  which  being  in  ooptndictiaa  lik 

each  other  could  only  excite  contempt  for  those  IJM 

uttered  them.    To  prove  the  folly  of  the  ofiam 

they  were  represented  as  the  crude  foncies  of  » 

fledged  wit  and  school-boy  statesmen ;  but  when  i^ 

horrence  was  to  be  expressed,  the  aelf-same  onfledfRl 

school-boys  were  invested  with  all  the  attribolstf 

brooding  conspirscy  and  boaiy-headed  treason.  Kif. 

a  sentence  of  absolute  reprobatioQ  was  psacd  a 

them ;  and  the  speculative  error  of  JacobiniaiB  lat 

equalized  to  the  mysterious  sin  in  Scripture,  whi^  a 

some  inexplicable  manner  excludes  not  ooly  Bocf 

but  even  repentance.    It  became  the  vratch-voritf 

the  party,  **  once  a  Jacobim,  always  a  Jacohs." 

And  wherefore  r    (We  will  suppose  this  qneAitQ 

asked  by  an  individual,  who  in  his  youth  or  esdial 

manhood  had  been  enamoured  of  a  system,  which  it 

kim  had  combined  the  austere  beauty  of  soeott.al 

once  with  all  the  light  and  colours  of  insgiMiiaa 

and  with  all  the  warmth  of  wide  religioas  chui^, 

and  who,  overiooking  its  ideal  essence,  had  dmal 

.of  actually  building  a  government  oo  penooil  sad 

natural  rights  alone.)    And  wherefore ?    "Is  Jao^ 

inism  an  absurdity,  and  have  we  no  ondentaDdiai  * 

detect  it  with  f    Is  it  productive  of  all  misefy  sod  lU 

horrors,  and  have  we  no  natural  humanity  lo  aake  m 

turn  away  with  indignation  and  loathing  fian  ill 

Uproar  and  confusion,  insecurity  of  person  and  d 

property,  the  tyranny  of  mobs  or  the  domioation  of  i 

soldiery ;  private  houses  changed  to  brothels,  the  esft* 

mony  of  marriage  but  an  initiation  to  harioiiy.  tod 

marriage  itself  degraded  lo  mere  concubinage— ihcM, 

the  wiser  advocates  of  Aristocracy  have  said,  lad 

truly  said,  are  the  effects  of  Jaoobiniom  ?    In  privaM 

life,  an  insuflerable  licentiousnesa,  and  abrosd  an 

intolerable  despotism  ?     "  Once  a  Jacobin,  ebs]^ 

a   Jacobin'* — O   wherefore?      Is    it    becaose  iht 

Creed  which  we  have  stated  is  dazzling  at  fint 

sight  to  the  young,  the  innocent,  the  disinteietfed. 

and  those  who,  judging  of  men  in  general  froa 

their  own  uncomipted  hearts,  judge  erroneoudy,  sad 


*  The  psaate  which  follow*  was  ftrat  pabMKd 
Moroinff  Post,  in  Um  jesr  1800,  mid  eontaioed,  if  1 
not,  the  first  phikisophical  iippropriation  of  « 
to  th«  word  Jacobin,  at  distinci  firom  Republieaa. 
and  Dcmasoffue.   The  whole  Easy  has  a  iiecaliar 
mraelf  at  th«  preaent  roonoBt,  (1  May,  1817)  fnm  the 
notoriow  pablicatioo  of  Mr.  Sootbey**  jovanUe  Dia 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  eonaeqiMnt  aHauh  on  hn  diaraeMr 
M.  P.  in  bii  aenatorial  capacity,  to  whom  the  INibMw 
doabtlcM  knit  by  the  two-fohl  tie  of  tywpaihy  and 
The  namea  of  the  Pnbliahera  are  abet  wood.  Noaly  aad 
their  beoa&etM's  osom  is  William  BaUk. 
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«acpect  anwisely  7  It  it,  becaiue  it  deceives  the  mind 
in  ItB  poraet  and  most  fleiiUe  period  r  Is  it,  because 
ll  ii  an  error,  tbat  every  day's  esperience  aids  to  de- 
tact  f  An  error  against  which  all  history  is  TaU  of 
warning  examples  ?  Or  is  it  because  the  experiment 
haa  been  tried  before  our  eyes  and  the  error  made 

pnlpnble  7 

From  what  source  are  we  to  derive  this  strange 
phenomenon,  that  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic, 
wbn.  aa  our  daily  eiperience  informs  us,  are  deceived 
in  their  religious  antipathies,  and  grow  wiser ;  in  their 
fiiendahips,  and  grow  wiser;  in  their  modes  of  plea- 
aofe,  and  grow  wiser;  should,  if  once  deceived  in  a 
qneatkm  of  abstract  pohlics,  cling  to  the  error  for  ever 
and  everf  And  this  too,  although  in  addition  to  the 
nataral  growth  of  judgment  and  information  with  in- 
croaae  of  yean,  they  Uve  in  the  age  in  which  the  te- 
nets have  been  acted  upon ;  and  though  the  conse- 
qoencea  have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart 
aekens.  and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospecL 


ESSAY   II. 


Troth  I  miTMied.  •■  Fancy  tketch'd  the  way, 
Aod  wiaer  men  than  I  went  wone  aitray.       MSS. 


I  WAS  never  myself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  con- 
vert to  the  system.  From  my  earliest  manhood,  it 
jsw  an  axiom  in  Politics  with  me.  that  m  every  ooun- 
Uy  whero  property  prevailed,  property  must  be  the 
gnnd  basis  of  the  government;  and  that  that  govern- 
ment was  the  best,  in  which  the  power  or  political 
infloence  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  free  circulation  of  proper- 
tf  was  not  impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs, 
nor  the  tendency  of  wealth  to  accumulate  in  abiding 
mssafw  unduly  encouraged.  I  perceived,  that  if  the 
people  at  large  were  neither  ignorant  nor  immoral, 
thero  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  government;  and  if  they  were,  there 
could  be  no  hope  but  of  a  change  for  the  worse. 
"The  Temple  of  Despotism,  Uke  that  of  the  Mexican 
God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
firmly,  though  in  a  different  architecture."*  Thanks 
to  the  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my 
reason  viras  too  clear  not  to  draw  this  *'  circle  of  pow- 
er** round  me,  and  my  spirit  too  honest  to  attempt  to 
tmak  through  it  My  feelings,  however,  and  imagi- 
nation did  not  remain  unkind  led  in  this  general  con- 
flagration ;  and  I  confess  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
be  ashamed  than  proud  of  myself  if  they  had !  I  was 
a  sharer  in  the  general  vortex,  though  my  Utile  world 
described  the  path  of  its  revolution  in  an  orbit  of  its 
own.  What  I  dared  not  expect  from  constitutions  of 
government  and  whole  nations,  1  hoped  (rom  Reli- 
gion and  a  small  company  of  chosen  individuals,  and 
fermed  a  plan,  as  harmless  as  it  was  extravagant,  of 
trying  the  experiment  of  human  perfectibihty  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sumptehannah ;  where  our  Uttle  society, 


in  its  second  generation,  was  to  have  combined  the 
innocence  of  the  patriarchal  age  with  the  knowledge 
and  genuine  refinements  of  European  culture :  and 
where  I  dreamt  that,  in  the  sober  evening  of  my  life. 
I  should  heboid  the  Cottages  of  Independence  in  the 
undivided  Dale  of  Industry, 

"  And  oft.  eoothed  ndly  by  Bome  dirfefal  wind 
Mom  on  the  eore  ills  1  bad  leA  behind  !** 

Strange  fancies !  and  as  vain  as  strange !  jret  to  the 
intense  interest  and  impassioned  zeal,  which  called 
forth  and  strained  every  faculty  of  my  intellect  lor 
the  organization  and  defence  of  this  scheme,  I  owe 
much  of  whatever  I  at  present  possess,  my  clearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my 
most  comprehensive  views  of  his  social  relations,  of 
the  true  uses  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  how  &r 
the  wealth  and  relative  pcwer  of  naticMis  promote  or 
impede  their  wdfare  and  inherent  ttrength.  Nor 
were  they  lees  serviceable  in  Mcuring  myself,  and 
perhaps  some  otheni.-from  the  pitfalls  of  sedition :  and 
when  we  gradually  alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of 
common  sense,  from  the  gradually-exhausted  balloon 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  though  the  air-built  castles, 
which  we  had  been  pursuing,  had  vanished  with  all 
their  pogeantry  of  shifting  forms  and  glowing  colors, 
we  were  yet  free  from  the  slains  and  impurities 
which  might  have  remained  npon  us,  had  we  been 
travelling  with  the  crowd  of  less  imaginative  mel- 
contentB,  through  the  dark  lanes  and  fool  bye-roads 
of  ordinary  fanaticism. 

But  oh !  there  were  thousands  as  young  and  as  in- 
nocent as  myself  who,  not  like  me,  sheltered  in  the 
tranquil  nook  or  inland  cove  of  a  particular  fancy, 
were  driven  along  with  the  general  current !  Many 
there  were,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea  the 
prime  stuff*  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practi- 
cable greatness  is  to  be  formed,  who  had  appropriated 
their  hopes  and  the  ardor  of  their  souls  to  mankind  at 
large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national  interesHt 
which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  Repub- 
lic as  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolo- 
tionary  torrents ;  and  who  confidently  believed,  that 
these  torrents,  like  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to 
subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  on  the  ctr- 
curojacent  lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldering 
edifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept  away— 
Enthusiasts  of  kindliest  temperament,  who.  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Poet,  (having  already  borrowed  the 
meaning  and  the  metaphor)  had  approached 


-"  the  shield 


•To  tho  beet  or  my  raeoDectioo.  thsss 
Id  the  year  ITM. 

29  I<bS 


wsra  Mr.  Boolhsy'i 


Of  human  nature  from  the  folden  fide, 

Aod  would  heve  foofht  even  to  the  death  to  attest 

The  quality  of  the  metal  which  they  law.*' 

My  honored  friend  has  permitted  me  to  give  a  value 
and  relief  to  the  present  Essay,  by  a  quotation  firam 
one  of  his  unpublished  Poems,  the  length  of  which  I 
regret  only  from  its  forbidding  me  to  trespass  on  his 
kindness  by  making  it  yet  longer.  I  trust  there 
are  many  of  my  Readers  of  the  same  age  with  my- 
self who  will  throw  themselves  back  into  the  state 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  they  were  when 
France  was  reported  to  have  solemnized  her  fint  aa- 
crifice  of  error  and  prejudice  on  the  bUxxUam  alttff 
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of  Fraedom,  bjr  an  otth  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind. 

Ob !  piMMiit  «mreiM  of  hope  and  Joy ! 

For  mivbtf  won  Um  auxiliariai,  which  than  atood 

Upon  our  aida,  we  who  ware  atroog  in  lova 

Bliaa  waa  it  in  that  dawn  to  ba  aliva. 

Bat  to  be  foonc  waa  very  heaven !  oh  !  timea 

in  which  the  meagie.  atale,  forbiddinf  waya 

Of  eoatoni.  law.  and  ataiate,  took  at  once 

The  attraction  of  a  country  in  Romance ! 

When  Reaaon  wem'd  the  moat  to  aMert  her  rifhta. 

When  Boat  intent  on  makinf  of  haraeU' 

A  prime  Enchanter  to  aaist  the  work. 

Which  then  waa  goinff  forward  in  her  name ! 

Not  favor'd  apota  alone,  but  the  whole  earth. 

The  beaoty  wore  of  promise— that  which  wta 

(To  taka  an  imate  which  waa  felt  no  donbc 

Among  the  boweri  of  Paradiae  itself) 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 

What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 

To  happinaaa  nnthooght  of  1   The  inert 

Were  roused,  and  lively  naturea  rapt  away ! 

They  who  had  fed  their  chiki  hood  upon  droama. 

The  play-fellows  of  fkncy,  who  had  made 

AH  powers  of  awiftnoas.  subtlety,  and  strength 

Their  miaiaters,  uaad  to  stir  in  lordly  wise 

Among  the  grandest  ohiects  of  the  sense. 

And  deal  with  whataoever  they  found  there 

Aa  if  they  had  within  aome  lurking  right 

To  yieU  it;— they  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 

Had  watch'd  all  gentle  motiooa,  and  to  theae 

Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more  mild 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves ; — 

Now  waa  it  that  both  found,  the  Meek  and  Lofty 

Did  both  find  helpeia  to  their  heart's  desire. 

And  stulTat  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish  !— 

Were  ealPd  upon  to  exercise  their  skill 

Not  in  Utopia,  subterraneous  fields. 

Or  some  secreted  island,  heaven  knows  where! 

But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 

or  all  of  us.  the  place  where  in  the  end 

We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  Peace  of  Amiena  deserved  the  name  of  peace, 
lor  it  gave  ua  unanimity  at  home,  and  reconciled  Eng- 
litbmen  with  each  other.    Yet  it  would  be  aa  wild  a 
fancy  as  any  of  which  we  have  treated,  to  expect  that 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  ia  never  more  to  return. 
Sooner  or  later  die  aame  cauaea,  or  their  equivalents, 
will  call  forth  the  same  oppoeition  of  opinion,  and 
bring  the  same  passions  into  play.    Ample  would  be 
my  recompense,  could  I  foresee  that  this  present  £s> 
say  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  discord  and 
unhapptnms  in  a  single  fhmily ;  if  its  words  of  warn- 
ing, aided  by  its  tones  of  sympathy,  should  arm  a  sin- 
gle man  of  genius  against  the  fascinations  of  his  own 
ideal  world,  a  single  philanthropist  against  the  enthu- 
aiasm  of  his  own  heart !    Not  lees  would  be  my  sat- 
is&ction,  dared  I  flatter  myself  that  my  lucubrations 
would  not  be  altogether  without  effect  on  those  who 
deem  themselves  Men  of  Judgment,  faithful  to  the 
light  ofProfificet  nnA  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  wan- 
dering flres  pf  Theory !    If  I  should  aid  in  making 
these  awar^,  that  in  recoiling  with  too  incautious  an 
abhorrence  from  the  bugbears  of  innovation,  they  may 
aink  all  at  once  into  the  slough  of  slavishness  and 
corruption.     Let  such   persons   recollect  that  the 
charms  of  hope  and  novelty  furnish  some  palliation 
ibr  the  idolatry  to  which  theif  seduce  the  mind ;  but 
that  the  apotheosis  of  familiar  abuses  and  of  the  er- 
Ton  of  sel5shneas  ia  the  vilest  of  superstitions.    Let 
tbmn  ivcoJ/ect  too,  that  nothing  can  be  nwitt  uMn^\ 


gmooa  than  to  conhine  the  paaiUanimi^.wliioii^ 
spairs  of  human  im^towmouat,  with  tha  anopM^ 
supercilious  contempt,  and  boiateroaB  anger,  iibid 
have  no  pietenaiona  to  panlon  •zcept  aatha  o««Imf> 
inga  of  ardent  anticipstioo  and  finihiiMasik  fiiA! 
And  finally,  and  above  all,  let  it  be  leiaembawd  hf 
both  parties,  and  indeed  by  oontroversialiM^  oa  d 
subjects,  that  every  apecalative  emr  which  boa«  i 
multitude  of  advocates,  has  iia  gtidm  as  well  m  ia 
dark  side ;  that  there  is  alwaya  aome  Troth  eoaMCl> 
ed  with  it,  the  exclusive  atientioo  to  which  has  ■» 
led  the  Understanding,  aome  moral  beauty  whickki 
given  it  charms  ibr  the  heart  Let  it  be  lemenbaid, 
that  no  Assailant  of  an  Error  can  leaaooably  hops  to 
be  listened  to  by  ila  Advocatea,  who  has  not  pwid 
to  them  thai  he  has  aeen  the  diaputed  aatyact  ia  ite 
some  point  of  view,  and  ia  capable  of  oaoieBi|iitof 
it  with  the  same  feelings  aa  themselves:  (far  «kf 
should  we  abandon  a  cauae  at  the  pr  nnasinni  nf  nw 
who  is  igiKHttnt  of  the  reaaona  which  haa  anadiaia 
to  it  t)  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  write,  hovew 
ably,  merely  to  convince  those  who  are  already  cot 
vmced.  displays  but  the  courage  of  a  boaster;  aodii 
any  subject  to  rail  againat  the  evil  belbre  we  hns 
inquired  for  the  good,  and  to  exasperate  the  psaaai 
of  those' who  think  with  iia,  by  rancatniii^  the  opia> 
ions  imd  blackening  the  motivca  of  our  aDlaganiM,ii 
to  make  the  Understanding  the  pander  of  the  las- 
sions;  and  even  though  we  ahookl  have  (liftmiiii 
the  right  cause,  to  gain  for  ounelvea  ultimately,  iioB 
the  good  and  the  wiae  no  other  praiae  than  the  si* 
preme  Judge  awarded  to  the  fhenda  of  Job  fcr  iMr 
partial  and  tmcharitable  deience  of  his  jtwtice:  "Iff 
wrath  is  kindled  against  you,  ibr  ye  have  not  ^okaa 
of  me  rightfuUjf.** 


ESSAY  III. 


ON  THE  VULGAR  ERRORS  RESPECTING 
TAXES  AND  TAXATION.* 


*Oirep  yi  pit  rdf  iyj({Xtis  5irpw  /iivm  rhnv^mr 
'Oray  /irv  ^  Xf/if/i  xara^y  Xaftfid  vmtnv  Mfih 
Kdv  i*  ivu  Tt  Kit  Kdru  rdr  jSopjSefav  awrfiarv, 
Aipovfft'  Kit  m  Xafi0drttSf  /^v  ri^y  vdAir  rvptfrrw. 

TVaitr/atfoit.— It  is  with  jron  as  with  tboaa  that  are  I 

for  eels.  While  the  pond  ia  clear  and  asitlad,  Ihsr  t^ 
nothinf ;  but  if  ihey  stir  up  the  mud  bich  and  low,  than,  ihv 
bring  up  the  fish :— and  joa  succeed  only  aa  far  aa  yea  cu 
set  the  State  in  tumult  and  coofusioo. 


In  a  passage  in  the  last  Easajr,  I  referred  lo  As 
second  part  of  the  «*  Rights  of  Man,**  ia  which 
Paine  assures  his  Readers  that  their  Pcuvertf  m 
the  omsequence  of  Taxation :  that  taxes  are  rsa- 
dered  necessary  cmly  by  wan  and  elate  eumipiisa; 
that  war  and  corruption  are  entirely  owing  to  ■an- 
archy and  aristocracy;  that  by  a  revolutioo  M^ 


*  For  the  moral  ellhcta  of  oor  prtaaet  Bfalaaa  af 
and  its  cooaequeneea  on  tha  iee(f«rs  of  tha  Nalioe,asdMs> 
fuished  from  its  wealth,  the  Reader  ia  referred  to  tha  AathBr^i 
Second  Lay  Sermon,  and  to  the  Ssetioa  of  Moiali  isais^ 
wivMA.  Vi^«C  tkia  Work. 
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ft  bcticfaeriy  •UianM  with  the  French  Repablio, 
Oftr  bmd  md  ita  Ibreet,  oar  revenue  officen,  and 
tfff«e-fi>artfae  of  oar  penrionen,  placemen,  Ac.  Ac 
would  be  rendered  aaperflaoue ;  and  that  a  mall  part 
of  the  espenaee  thoa  saved,  would  tufiice  ibr  the  main- 
tBDance  of  the  poor,  the  infino,  and  the  aged,  ihrough- 
ont  the  kingdooL  Would  to  Heaven !  that  thia  infii- 
oMxle  of  muleading  and  flattering  the  lower 
were  confined  to  the  writingi  of  Thomaa 
Fiune.  Bat  how  often  do  we  hear,  even  from  the 
■MMidMof  oar  parliamentary  advocates  for  popularity, 
the  taxes  stated  as  so  much  money  actually  lost  to  the 
people;  and  a  nation  in  debt  represented  as  the  same 
both  in  kind  and  consequences,  as  an  individual 
tndeaman  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  ?  It  is  scarcely 
poanble,  that  these  men  should  be  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  of  history  as 
HOC  to  know  that  the  freest  nations,  being  at  the  same 
lime  commercial,  have  been  at  all  times  the  most 
liaavily  taxed :  or  so  void  of  common  sense  as  not  to 
me  that  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  case  of  a  tradesman 
and  hia  creditors,  to  a  nation  indebted  to  itself 
Surely,  a  mnch  &irer  instance  would  be  that  of  a 
knaband  and  wife  playing  cards  at  the  same  table 
afainat  each  other,  where  what  the  one  loses  the 
other  gaina.  Taxes  may  be  indeed,  and  often  are  in- 
jinioaa  to  a  ooontry :  at  no  time,  however,  from  their 
amoont  merely,  but  from  the  time  or  ii^odicious  mode 
fin  which  they  are  raiaed.  A  great  Statesman,  lately 
deoeaaed,  in  one  of  his  antiministerial  harangues 
•gainBt  aome  proposed  impost,  said :  the  nation  has 
been  already  Ued  in  every  vein,  and  is  faint  with 
loss  of  blood.  This  bkx)d,  however,  was  circulating 
in  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the  state, 
and  what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart 
was  instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.  Had 
he  wanted  a  metaphor  to  convey  the  possible  injuries 
of  Taxation,  he  might  have  found  one  less  opposite 
to  the  fact,  in  the  known  disease  of  aneurism,  or  re- 
laxation of  the  coals  of  particular  vearels,  liy  a  dis- 
proportioiMte  accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which 
sometimes  occurs  when  the  circulation  has  been  sud- 
denly and  violently  changed,  and  causes  lielpless- 
ness.or  even  mortal  stagnation,  though  the  total  quan- 
tity of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  system  at  large. 
But  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  Taxation,  both  in 
its  poasible  good  and  evil  efl^tB,is  lo  be  found  in  the 
evaporation  of  waters  from  the  surface  of  the  planet 
The  sun  may  dmw  up  the  moisture  from  the  river, 
the  morass,  and  the  ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  genial 
abowers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  corn- 
field ;  bat  it  may  likewise  force  away  the  moisture 
fiom  the  fields  of  tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant 
pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or  the  unprofitable  sand- 
waste.  The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Europe  supply, 
perhaps,  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  system  of  Fi- 
nance jodidoosly  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  re- 
servoirs woold  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  and 
the  hundred  rills  hourly  varying  their  channels  and 
directiona  under  the  gardener's  spade,  give  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  dispersion  of  that  capital  through  the 
whole  population,  by  the  Joint  e^ct  of  Taxation  and 
Tiada.    For  Taiatioo  itself  m  a  part  of  Commerce, 


and  the  Government  may  be  (airly  considered  as  a 
great  manufiicniring  house  carrjring  on  in  diflkreot 
places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and  overseers,  tha 
trades  of  the  ship-builder,  the  ckyther,  the  iron-found- 
er, &c.  Ac 

There  are  so  many  real  evils,  so  many  just  causea 
of  complaint  in  the  Constitution  and  Administratioti 
of  Governments,  our  own  not  excepted,  that  it  he- 
comes  the  imperious  Duty  of  every  Well-wisher  of 
his  country,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  tha 
feelings  and  eflbrts  of  his  compatriots  from  losing 
themselves  on  a  wrong  scent.  Whether  a  System  of 
Taxation  is  injurious  or  beneficial  on  the  whole,  la  to 
be  known,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  sum  taken  ftom 
each  individual,  but  by  that  which  remains  behind. 
A  war  will  doubtless  cause  a  stagnatkm  of  certain 
branches  of  Trade,  and  severe  temporary  distress  ill 
the  places  where  those  branches  are  carried  on ;  bat 
are  not  the  same  efi^cts  produced  in  time  of  Peace 
by  prohibitory  edicts  and  commercial  regnlationa  of 
foreign  powers,  or  by  new  rivals  with  superkv  ad- 
vantages in  other  countries,  or  in  difllerent  parts  of 
the  same  ?  Bristol  has,  doubtless,  been  injured  by 
the  rapid  prosperity  of  Liverpocd  and  its  saperior 
spirit  of  Enterprise ;  and  the  vast  Machines  of  Lan- 
cashire have  overwhelmed  and  rendered  bopelesa 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  females  in  the  Cottagea 
and  small  fimn-houaes  of  Westmoreland  and  Com- 
berland.  But  if  Peace  has  its  stagnations  as  well  aa 
War,  does  not  War  create  or  re-enliven  numeroaa 
{  branches  of  Industry  as  well  as  Peace  7  Is  it  not  a 
fiict,  that  not  only  our  own  military  and  navml  forces^ 
but  even  a  part  of  those  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and 
clothed  by  British  manufoctnrersf  It  cannot  ba 
doubted,  that  the  whole  of  our  immense  military 
force  is  better  and  more  expensively  cfothed,  and 
both  these  and  our  sailon  better  fed  than  the  same 
persons  woold  be  in  their  individual  capacities :  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  real  expenses  o€  War.  Not,  I 
say,  that  so  much  more  money  is  raised,  hot  that  ao 
much  more  of  the  means  of  comfortable  existenoa 
are  consumed,  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But  does  not  this,  like  all  other  luxury,  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus on  the  producing  classes,  and  this  in  the  moat 
useful  manner,  and  on  the  most  important  branchea 
of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on  the  grazier,  tha 
clothier,  and  the  maker  of  arms?  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, is  it  possible  that  the  receipts  from  the  Property 
Tax  should  have  increased  imtead  of  decreased, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rage  of  our  enemy  7 

Surely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
was  such  a  tribute  of  admiration  paid  by  one  power 
to  another,  as  Bonaparte  within  the  last  yeara  haa 
paid  to  the  British  Empire!  With  all  the  natural 
and  artificial  powen  of  almost  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  with  all  the  fences  and  obstacles  of 
public  and  private  morality  broken  down  before  him, 
with  a  mighty  empire  of  fifty  millions  of  men,  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  whom  speak  the  same  language,  and 
are  as  it  were  fused  together  by  the  intensMt  nation- 
ality ;  with  this  mighty  and  swarming  empire,  organ- 
ized in  all  its  parts  for  war,  and  forming  one  huge 
camp,  and  himaelf  oombining  in  his  own  pamoatha 
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two-ibid  power  of  Monarch  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  with  all  theee  advantages,  with  all  theee  iilu> 
pendous  inttruroenti  and  inexhaustible  resources  of 
oflence,  this  mighty  Being  finds  himself  imprisoned 
by  the  enemy  whom  he  most  hates  and  would  fain 


the  very  bonm  of  civilization,  and  himnlf  iodcM 
to  its  fostering  care  for  his  own  edocatioii  and  ftrd 
the  means  of  his  elevatioo  and  pow^,  did  thii  gMo> 
ine  d&pringof  the  old  serpent  warm  himself  into  At 
fiend-like  resolve  of  waging  war  against  manldDd  nd 


despise,  insulted  by  every  wave  that  breaks  upon  his  the  quiet  growth  of  the  wt>r1d*s  improvement,  in 
shores,  and  condemned  to  behold  his  vast  flotillas  as  |  emphatic  sense  the  enemy  of  the  human  race!  Br 
worthless  and  idle  as  the  sea-weed  that  rots  around  j  these  means  only  he  deems  Great  Britain  asnibble, 
their  keels!  Afler  years  of  haughty  menace  and  (u strong  presumption,  that  our  praaperity  isbnihca 
expensive  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  an  island,  the  comnKwi  interests  of  mankind  !) — this  he  sebum- 
the  trees  and  buildings  of  which  are  visible  from  ledges  to  be  his  only  hope— and  in  this  hope  hs  bfl 
the  roofii  of  his  naval  store-houses,  he  is  at  length  \  been  utterly  baffled ! 

compelled  to  make  open  confession,  that  he  pumesses  i  To  whot  then  do  we  owe  oar  str»igth  snd  oar 
one  mean  only  of  ruining  Great  Britain.  And  what  j  immunity  ?  The  sovereignty  of  law :  the  inoompl> 
is  it  ?  The  ruin  of  his  ovim  enslaved  subjects !  To  ness  of  its  administrarion ;  the  number  and  polified 
undermine  the  resources  of  one  enemy,  he  reduces  !  importance  of  our  religious  sects,  which  in  sn  iac^ 
the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  wretched  state  in  .  culable  degree  have  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  » 
which  it  was  before  the  wide  diffusion  of  Tmde  and  I  tablishment ;  the  purity,  or  at  least  the  decomm  of 
Commerce,  deprives  its  inhabitants  of  comforts  and  .  pri^nte  morals,  and  the  independence,  activi^,  soi 
advantages  to  which  they  and  their  fiithers  had  been  weight,  of  public  opinion  ?  These  and  similar  ad> 
for  more  than  a  century,  habituated,  and  thus  de-  i  vantages  are  doubtless  the  wtaieriaU  of  the  kttam, 
■troys,  as  far  as  his  power  extends,  a  principal  source  but  what  has  been  the  cement  7  What  has  bnid 
of  civilization,  the  origin  of  a  muictte  dau  through-  them  together?  What  has  rendered  Great  BhtiiB, 
oat  Christendom,  and  with  it  the  true  balance  of  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Rocks  of  Scilly.  indeed  sod 
■ociety,  the  parent  of  international  law,  the  foster-  '  with  more  than  metaphorical  propriety  a  bodt  pou- 
nurse  of  general  humanity,  and  (to  sum  up  all  in  one)  tic,  our  Roads,  Rivers,  and  Canals  being  so  truly  dit 
the  main  principle  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  ^  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  of  the  state ;  that  evsiy 
which  the  nations  were  rapidly  though  insensibly  pulse  in  the  metropolis  produces  a  corieapundcat  pal* 
drawing  together  into  one  system,  and  by  which  sation  in  the  remotest  village  on  its  extreme  shotv! 
alone  they  could  combine  the  manifold  blessings  of  \  What  made  the  stoppage  of  the  national  Bank  Iht 
distinct  character  and  national  independence,  with  i  oonvenatinn  of  a  day  without  causing  one  imfohr 
the  needful  stimulation  and  general  influences  of  ;  throb,  or  the  stagnation  of  the  commerrial  correBt  ib 
intercommunity,  and  be  virtually  united  without  be-  |  the  minutest  vessel  f  I  answer  without  hcailslio% 
ing  crushed  together  by  conquest,  in  order  to  waste  j  that  the  cause  and  mother  principle  of  this  onexiB- 
away  under  the  tabes  and  slow  putrefaction  of  a  '  pled  confidence,  of  this  tygtem  of  credit,  whidi  is  m 
universal  monarchy.  This  boasted  Pacificator  of  the  I  much  stmnger  than  mere  positive  poosessiaiis,  ai  the 
World,  this  earthly  Providence^*  cm  his  Catholic  Bish-  soul  of  man  is  than  his  body,  or  as  the  faroa  of  i 
ops  blasphemously  call  him,  professes  to  entertain  no  mighty  mass  in  free  motion,  than  the  prestore  of  ife 
hope  of  purchasing  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain  separate  component  parts  would  be  in  a  state  of  nst 
at  a  less  price  than  that  of  the  barbarism  of  all  — the  main  cause  of  this,  I  say,  has  been  oor  ratwjI' 
Europe!  By  the  ordinary  war  of  government  against  a  l  debt.  What  its  irgurioua  effects  on  the  litcia- 
government,  fleets  against  fleets,  and  armies  against  ture,  the  Morals,  and  religious  Principlea.  have  bsA 
armies,  he  could  effect  nothing.  His  fleets  might  as  \  I  shall  hereafler  develope  with  the  some  boklnna 
well  have  been  built  at  his  own  expense  in  our  1  But  as  to  our  political  strength  oiMi  circunistaaliil 
Dock-yards,  as  tribute-ofllerings  to  the  masters  of  the  '.  prosperity,  it  is  the  national  debt  which  has  wedded 
Ocean:  and  his  Army  of  England  lay  encoraped  on  i  in  indissoluble  union  all  the  interests  of  the  stMe,tkt 
his  Coasts  like  Wolves  baying  the  Moon !  '  landed  with  the  commercial,  and  the  man  of  inde* 

Delightful  to  humane  and  contemplative  minds  ;  pendent  fortune  with  the  stirring  tradesman  and  le* 
was  the  idea  of  countlms  individual  eflbrts  working  j  posing  annuitant.  It  is  the  National  Debt,  which  bf 
together  by  common  instinct  and  to  a  common  object,  the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the  value  of  thmgi,  hai 
under  the  protection  of  an  unwritten  code  of  religion,  !  made  it  impossible  for  any  considerate  number  of 
philosophy,  and  common  interest  which  made  peace  I  men  to  retain  their  own  former  coroibrts  witfaoot 
and  brotherhood  co-exist  with  the  most  active  hostil-    joining  in  the  common  industry,  and  adding  to  tks 


ity.    Not  in  the  untamed  Plains  of  Tartary,  but  in  i  'tock  of  national  produce ;  which  thus  first 

. ___  !  tates  a  general  activity,  and  then  by  the  irome<&te 

*  It  hat  been  well  r«mark«d,  that  thore  is  aomethinf  far  i  and  ample  credit,  which  is  never  wanting  lo  ban, 
mora  fhockinc  io  ihe  lyrsDi'a  pretentioM  to  the  graciout    ^ho  has  any  object  on  which  his  activity  can  eoplof 

attributea  or  the  Supreme  Ruler,  than  in  his  moat  remoraeleM     ..     ,r  ^ ^u ,u *       i      r 

croehiea.    Th«re  i.  a  aort  of  wild  .randeur.  not  on,rutif7inf     '»"«'^'  P^^*  *»«*»  "«"  **»•  """^  "^  "»»y  «^ 
to  ttie  imafinatioo.  in  the  nnawer  ofTimur  Khan  to  one  who    »ng  but  of  increasing  and  multiplying  all  his 
reoiona traied  with  him  on  the  inkumanitif  of  hta  deTasiations :    enjo3rments,  and  all  the  symbols  of  the  rank  in 
cur  me  hominem  puta..  et  noo  poUua  iram  Dei  io  tenit  ag en-     ^e  was  bom.     It  is  this  which  has  planted  the  nthrf 
ten  ob  pern iniem  humani  fenerial    Whjr  do  you  deem  me    ,  ...         .         i       .  .l      vi     i.  •      ,      .      ,  _j_ 

a  man,  and  not  raUier  the  incarnate  wrath  of  God  acting  oo    ™'"  ■'*°  enclosed  the  bleak  wastes,  m  the  towkDdi 
Ummrtbfyrtheruia  of  maakiadl  i  of  Scotland,  not  lew  than  in  the  wealthier  dimiett 
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r  Sooth  Britain :  it  ii  thii,  which  leaving  all  the 
tier  caone  of  patriotiiin  and  natjooal  fervor  undi* 
miBbed  and  uniiyiired,  baa  added  to  our  public 
Blica  the  aame  iiseUog  of  necenity,  the  nme  aeme 
r  tinmeduite  wlAinierett,  which  in  other  oountriea 
etoatee  the  roemberB  cX  a  nngle  fiunily  in  their  coo- 
act  toward  each  other. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  be 
B  a  visit  with  a  friend,  in  a  small  market-town  in 
lie  South- West  of  EUigland,  when  one  of  the  compa- 
ly  turned  the  convermtion  to  the  weight  of  Taxes 
ad  the  consequent  hardness  of  the  times.  I  answer- 
id,  that  if  the  Taies  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in 
Koportion  to  their  amount,  we  must  have  been  ruin- 
id  long  ago:  for  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  proceeded,  as 
■I  a  self-evident  axiom,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  debt 
€  a  nation  was  the  same  as  a  debt  of  an  individual, 
nd  declared  our  ruin  arithmetically  demonstrable,  if 
he  national  debt  increased  beyond  a  certain  sum. 
Inoe  his  time  it  has  more  than  quintupled  that  sum, 
nd  yet — ^True,  answered  my  Friend,  but  the  princi- 
^  might  be  right  though  he  might  have  been  mis- 
liken  in  the  time.  But  still,  I  rejoined,  if  the  princi- 
ple were  right,  the  neartr  we  came  to  that  given 
jKMDt,  and  the  grrater  and  the  more  active  the  pemi- 
siDiia  cause  became,  the  more  manifest  would  its  ef- 
Iseta  be.  We  might  not  be  absolutely  ruined,  but 
NDT  embarrassments  would  increase  in  some  propor- 
Bon  10  their  cause.  Whereas  instead  of  being  poorer 
yid  poorer,  we  are  richer  and  richer.  Will  any  man 
m  hk  senses  contend,  that  the  actual  labor  and  pro- 
iaee  of  the  country  has  not  only  been  decupled  with- 
in half  a  century,  but  increased  so  prodigiously  be- 
fond  that  decuple  as  to  make  six  hundred  millions  a 
less  weight  to  us  than  fifty  millions  were  in  the  days 
if  our  grandfathers  ?  But  if  it  really  be  so,  to  what 
ean  we  attribute  this  stupendous  progression  of  na- 
iional  imfvovement,  but  to  that  system  of  credit  and 
paper  currency,  of  which  the  National  Debt  is  both 
9ie  reservoir  and  the  water- works  f  A  constant  cause 
■faoold  have  constant  eflects ;  but  if  you  deem  that 
Ibis  is  some  anomaly,  some  strange  exception  to  the 
{eneral  rule,  explain  its  mode  of  operation,  make  it 
MnpreheiMible,  how  a  cause  acting  on  a  whole  na- 
km  can  produce  a  regular  and  rapid  increase  of  pros- 
lerity  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  all  at  once  pass 
ram  an  Angel  of  Light  into  a  Demon  of  Destruction  7 
rhat  an  individual  house  may  live  more  and  more 
nzariously  upon  borrowed  funds,  and  that  when  the 
ospicions  of  the  creditors  are  awakened,  and  their 
latience  exhausted,  the  luxurious  spendthrift  may  all 
it  once  exchange  his  Palace  for  a  Prison — this  I  can 
mderatand  perfectly :  for  I  understand,  whence  the 
oxuries  could  be  produced  for  the  consumption  of 
he  individual  house,  and  who  the  creditors  might  be, 
ind  that  it  might  be  both  their  inclination  and  their 
nterests  to  demand  the  debt,  and  to  punish  the  insol- 
rent  Debtor.  But  who  are  a  Natk»*s  Creditors? 
rhe  answer  is,  every  Man  to  every  Man.  Whose 
feasible  interest  could  it  be  either  to  demand  the 
Principal,  or  to  refuse  his  share  toward  the  means  of 
saying  the  Interest?  Not  the  Merchant's:  for  he 
ivgald  bat  provoke  a  cruh  of  Bankruptcy,  in  which 


his  own  House  would  as  necesaarily  be  included,  at 
a  single  card  in  a  house  of  cards !  Not  the  landhokl- 
er's :  for  in  the  general  destruction  of  all  credit,  how 
could  he  obtain  payment  for  the  Produce  (rf*  his  Ea* 
tates?  Not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  he 
would  remain  the  undisturbed  Possessor  in  so  dire- 
ful a  concussion — not  to  mention,  that  on  him  must 
fiill  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  necessities— not 
to  mention  that  from  the  merchant's  credit  depends 
the  ever-increasing  value  of  his  hmd  and  the  readiest 
means  of  improving  it  Neither  could  it  be  the  labo* 
rer's  interest :  for  he  must  be  either  thrown  out  of 
employ,  and  lie  like  the  fish  in  the  bed  of  a  River 
from  which  the  water  has  been  diverted,  or  have  the 
value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  eager  competitors.  But  least  of  all  could  it 
be  the  wish  of  the  lovera  of  liberty,  which  must  needa 
perish  or  be  suspended,  either  by  the  horrors  of  aiiar* 
chy,  or  by  the  absolute  Power,  with  which  the  Go< 
vernment  must  be  invested,  in  order  to  prevent  them* 
In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate  fitm 
guilt  or  debt,  or  mad  with  the  bhickest  arabition» 
there  is  no  class  or  description  of  men  who  can  have 
the  least  Interest  in  producing  or  peimifting  a  Bank- 
ruptcy. If  then,  neither  experience  has  acquainted 
us  with  any  national  impoverishment  or  embarrass- 
ment from  the  increase  of  National  Debt,  nor  theory 
rendera  such  effects  comprehensible,  (for  the  predie- 
tions  of  Hume  went  on  the  false  assumption,  that  a 
part  only  of  the  Nation  was  interested  in  the  presep^ 
vation  of  the  Public  Credit)  on  what  authority  are  we 
to  ground  our  apprehensions  ?  Does  History  record  t 
single  Nation,  in  which  relatively  to  Taxation  there 
were  no  privileged  or  exempted  classes,  in  which 
there  were  no  compulsory  prices  of  labor,  and  in 
which  the  interest  of  all  the  diflerent  classes  and  all 
the  different  districts,  were  mutually  dependent  and 
vitally  coK>rganized,  as  in  Great  Britain — has  History, 
I  say,  recorded  a  nngle  instance  of  such  a  Nation 
ruined  or  dissolved  by  the  weight  of  Taxation?  In 
France  there  was  no  public  credit,  no  communion  of 
Interests :  its  unprincipled  Government  and  the  pro^ 
dnctive  and  taxable  Classes  were  as  two  Individuals 
with  separate  Interests.  Its  Bankruptcy  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  ore  sufficiently  comprehensible.  Yet 
the  Cahier$,  or  the  instructions  and  comphiints  sent 
to  the  National  Assembly,  from  the  Towns  aitd  Pro- 
vinces of  France,  (an  immense  mass  of  documents  in- 
deed, but  without  examination  and  patient  perusal  of 
which,  no  man  is  entitled  to  write  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution)  these  proved,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  was  one  only,  and 
that  a  subordinate  cause  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment Indeed,  if  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  could  be 
disjoined  from  the  mode  of  raising  them,  it  might  be 
fairly  denied  to  have  been  a  cause  at  all.  Holland 
was  taxed  as  heavilv  and  as  equally  as  ourselves ; 
but  was  it  by  Taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to 
its  present  miseries  ? 

The  mode  in  which  Taxes  are  supposed  to  act  on 
the  marketableness  of  our  manufactures  in  foreign 
marts,  I  shall  examine  on  some  future  occasion,  whMi 
I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  a  more  satiafiicloiy  waf 
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than  hu  been  hitherto  done,  to  my  epprahension  et 
leett,  the  reel  mode  in  which  Taxes  act,  and  how  and 
why  and  to  what  extent  they  aflect  the  wealth,  and 
what  iff  of  more  consequence,  the  well-being  of  a  na- 
tion. But  in  the  present  exigency,  when  the  safety 
of  the  nation  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  sense 
which  the  people  at  large  have  of  the  comparative 
excellencies  of  the  Laws  and  Government,  and  on 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  legislalon  and  en- 
lightened classes  in  detecting,  exposing,  and  removing 
its  many  particular  abuses  and  corruptions  on  the 
other,  right  views  on  this  subject  of  Taxation  are  of 
such  especial  importance;  and  I  have  besides  in  my 
inmost  nature  such  a  loathing  of  factious  falsehooils 
and  mob-«^co/}Aaiicy,  i.  e,  the  flattering  of  the  multi- 
tude by  informing  against  their  betters ;  that  I  cannot 
but  revert  to  that  point  of  the  subject  from  which  I 
began,  namely,  that  the  weight  of  Taxes  is  to  be 

CALCULATED  NOT  BY  WHAT  18  PAID.  BUT  BV  WHAT  18 

LETT.    What  matters  it  to  a  man,  that  he  pays  six 
times  more  Tsxes  than  his  father  did,  if,  notwith- 
standing, he  with  the  same  portion  of  exertion  enjoys 
twice  the  comforts  which  his  father  did  ?    Now  this 
I  solemnly  af&rm  to  be  the  case  in  general,  through- 
out England,  according  to  all  the  facts  which  I  have 
collected  during  an  examination  of  years,  wherever 
I  have  travelled,  and  wherever  I  have  been  resident 
(1  do  not  speak  of  Ireland,  or  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land :  and  if  I  may  trust  to  what  I  myself  raw  and 
heard  there,  I  must  even  except  the  Highlands.)    In 
the  conversation  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  taking 
place  in  the  south-west  of  England,  by  the  assistance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  company,  we  went  through 
every  family  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and  my 
assertion  was  found  completely  accurate,  though  the 
place  had  no  one  advantage  over  others,  and  many 
disadvantages,  that  heavy  one  in  particular,  the  non- 
residence  and  frequent  change  of  its  Rectors,  the 
living  being  always  given  to  one  of  the  Canons  of 
Windsor,  and  resigned  on  the  acceptance  of  better 
prefermenL    It  was  even  asserted,  and  not  only  as- 
serted but  prDved,  by  my  friend  (who  has  from  his 
earliest  youth  devoted  a  strong,  original  understand- 
ing, and  a  heart  warm  and  benevolent  even  toenthu- 
aiasm,  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  laboring 
class,)  that  every  sober  Laborer,  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land at  least,  who  should  not  marry  till  thirty,  might, 
without  any  hardship  or  extreme  self-denial,  com- 
mence house-keeping  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  belong- 
ing to  him.    I  have  no  doubt,  that  on  seeing  this 
Essay,  my  friend  will  communicate  to  me  the  proof 
in  detail.    But  the  price  of  labor  in  the  south-west 
of  England  is  full  one-third  less  than  in  the  greater 
number,  if  not  all,  of  the  Northern  Counties.    What 
then  is  wanting  7    Not  the  repeal  of  Taxes ;  but  the 
increased  activity  both  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the 
land,  in  securing  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes. 
A  system  of  education  is  wanting,  such  a  system  as 
that  discovered,  and  to  the  blessings  of  thousands 
realized,  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  I  never  am,  or  can  be 
weary  of  praising,  while  my  heart  retains  any  spark 
of  regard  for  Human  Nature,  or  of  reverence  for 


Human  Virtue— A  ajratem,  by  which  is  the  very  set 
of  receiving  knowledge,  the  beat  viitoas  aal  mm 
useful  qualities  of  the  moral  chancier  aieawakMii 
developed,  and  fcrmed  into  habita.  Weca  dim  i 
Bishop  of  Durham  (no  odda  whether  a  tanponlfft 
spiritual  Lord)  in  every  county  or  half  coanty,  ssd  t 
Clergyman  enlightened  with  the  viewa  and  uiaM 
with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every  parish,  wt  n|hl 
bid  defiance  to  the  present  weight  of  Tsxei.  ui 
boldly  challenge  the  whole  world  to  show  )i  IW 
santryas  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  Ei^(ii8h,orwifk 
equal  chances  of  improving  their  situation,  sod  of » 
curing  an  old  age  of  repose  and  comfort  to  a  life  of 
cheerful  industry. 

I  will  add  another  anecdote,  as  it  demamtralss,ii^ 
controvertibly,  the  error  of  the  vulgar  opinioo,  ttat 
Taxes  make  things  really  dear,  taking  in  the  wfaoktf 
a  man's  expenditure.  A  fnend  of  mine,  who  M 
pamed  some  years  in  America,  was  questioned  bgr  m. 
American  Tradesman,  in  one  of  their  cities  of  d>c» 
cond  class,  concerning  the  names  and  number  of  oar 
Taxes  and  rates.  The  answer  aeemed  perieedjis 
astourKl  him :  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  Uow  ■  it  poaAli 
that  men  can  live  in  such  a  country  ?  In  ddt  hod  cf 
liberty  we  never  see  the  ftce  of  a  Tax-gatherer,  bb 
hear  of  a  duty  except  in  our  aeapcNia.*'  My  fnad, 
who  was  perfect  master  of  the  queation,  made  sbb* 
blance  of  turning  off*  the  conversation  to  anochsrsah> 
ject :  and  then,  without  any  apparent  refereocs  Is 
the  former  topic,  asked  the  American,  for  what  sbb 
he  thought  a  man  could  live  in  such  and  sndi  a  s^k^ 
with  so  many  servants,  in  a  house  of  such  Hit^ywiaiiMf 
and  such  a  situation  (still  keeping  in  his  tniiwi  ^ 
situation  of  a  thriving  and  rmpectable  shqikeepsr 
and  householder  in  diflerent  parts  of  England^  te 
supposing  him  to  reside  ia  Philadelphia  or  Mtv 
York,  and  then  in  some  town  of  secondaiy  nttfOh 
tance.  Having  received  a  detailed  answer  to  tbsH 
questions,  he  proceeded  to  convince  the  Ataenca, 
that  notwithstanding  all  our  Taxes,  a  man  might  tivt 
in  the  same  style,  but  with  incomparably  grralK 
comforts,  on  the  same  income  in  Loiidaa  as  in  Ntw 
York,  and  on  a  considerably  less  income  in  Exeleror 
Bristol,  than  in  any  Americon  provincial  town  of  (hi 
same  relative  importance.  It  would  be  insultiiv  if 
Readers  to  discuss  on  how  much  leas  a  person  tmf 
vegetate  or  brutalize  in  the  back  settlements  of  dM 
republic,  than  he  could  live  as  a  man,  m  a  laliooil 
and  social  being,  in  an  English  vilUge ;  and  it 
be  wasting  time  to  inform  him,  that  where 
comparatively  few,  and  unoccupied  land  ■  in 
haustible  abundance,  the  Laboi>er  and  conmos  Bis- 
chanic  must  needs  receive  (not  only  nominally  ImI 
really)  higher  wages  than  in  a  popufoua  and  Mtf^c- 
copied  country.  But  that  the  American  Labonr  ■ 
therefore  happier,  or  even  in  pnwscasion  of  moce  ooa* 
forts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  a  sober  or  indfl»> 
trious  English  Laborer  or  Mechanic,  remain  to  bs 
proved.  In  conducting  the  comparison  we  most  osC 
however  exclude  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  whtt 
these  causes  are  not  accidental,  but  ariae  out  of  iht 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  coutitutaso  of  IhiG^ 
vemment  and  Society.    Thia  being  the  cvib  i*ki 
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wmj  from  die  Anwricui'i  wafn  all  the  Tniea 
Mth  his  ineolenee,  tkiUi,  end  attachmeiit  to  ■piri^ 
■  liqnote  iinpoee  oo  him,  and  judge  of  the  ramain- 
ir  by  hie  houee,  hie  household  farnitare  and  ateneila 
•eaod  if  I  have  not  been  grieToosly  deceived  by 
nee  whose  veracity  and  good  sense  I  have  found 
nquestionable  in  all  other  reapecti.  the  cottage  of  an 
Boeat  English  huibandman,  in  the  service  of  an  en- 
ghtened  and  liberal  Farmer,  who  is  paid  for  his  la- 
nr  at  the  price  usual  in  Yorkshire  or  Northumber- 
lod,  would  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank 
r  life,  who  had  seen  a  true  account  of  America,  ex- 
ile no  ideas  favorable  to  emigration.  This  however, 
confess,  is  a  balance  of  morals  rather  than  of  cir- 
mnstances ;  it  proves,  however,  that  where  foresight 
od  good  morals  exist,  the  Taxes  do  not  stand  in  the 
ray  of  an  industrious  man's  comforts. 

Dr.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  En- 
^iah  nation  (for  it  is  a  curious  iact,  that  the  fancy  of 
or  calamitous  situation  is  a  sort  of  necessary  sauce 
rithoat  which  our  real  prosperity  would  become  in- 
ipid  to  us)  Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the  country  with 
■viended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
€  depopulation,  tliat  England  at  the  Revolution  had 
leen.  Heaven  knows  how  much!  more  populous; 
ad  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Re- 
■nifttaon,  (!!!)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
aight  have  been  greater  than  even  at  the  Revolu- 
ion.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  un- 
Dounonly  clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book 
€  the  worthy  Doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned 
€  the  pompous  cenotaph  in  which  the  effigy  of  the 
dli-living  and  bustling  English  prosperity  lay  iiiter- 
■d.  And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was  the  Doc- 
or'a  book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the  No- 
vniber  mood  of  (what  is  called)  the  Public,  that 
ir.  Wales's  pamphlet,  though  a  master-piece  of  per- 
picacity  as  well  as  perapicuity,  was  scarcely  heard 
C  Thn  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
onntrymen  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather 
lervoua  disease,  not  uncommon  in  the  highlands  of 
leotland,  in  which  men,  though  broad  awake,  im- 
fine  they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at  a  small  dis- 
mce  from  them.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  ascer- 
tkung  the  population  of  the  em|Mre  has  laid  forever 
his  oneasy  ghost :  and  now,  forsooth !  we  are  on  the 
vink  of  ruin  from  the  excess  of  population,  and  he 
vbo  would  prevent  the  poor  from  rotting  away  in 
[jwianr.  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to  his 
oantry!  A  lately  deceased  miser,  of  immense 
raalth,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  delighted  with 
tuB  splendid  discovery,  as  to  have  ofllered  a  hand- 
3iiie  annuity  to  the  Author,  in  part  of  payment,  for 
Ha  new  and  welcome  piece  of  heart-armor.  This, 
owever,  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  of  our  in- 
roosnrl  population,  that  if  clothing  and  food  had  ac- 
tffljf  become  dearer  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
rocuring  them,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ascribe  this 
Ssct  to  increased  Taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scan- 
ineas  of  fare,  at  a  public  ordinary,  to  the  landlord's 
ill,  when  twice  the  usual  number  of  guests  had  sat 
iown  to  the  same  number  of  dishes.  But  the  Ctct  is 
otononsly  otherwise,  and  every  man  has  the  means 


of  discovering  it  in  his  own  house  abd  in  that  of  hi 
neighbor,  provided  that  he  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forcea  of  individual  vice  and 
imprudence.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  ooo- 
sciences  of  oar  literary  demagoguea,  whether  a  lie, 
for  the  purposes  of  creating  public  disunion  and  de- 
jecti(»i,  is  not  as  much  a  lie.  as  one  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  discord  among  individuals.  I  entreat  my 
readers  to  recollect,  that  the  present  question  does 
not  concern  the  eflbcts  of  taxation  on  the  jmblic  inde* 
pendence  and  on  the  supposed  balance  of  the  free 
constitutional  powers,  (from  which  said  balance,  as 
well  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  I  haw 
never  been  able  to  elicit  one  ray  of  common  sense.) 
That  the  nature  of  our  constitution  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  funding  system,  I  do  not  deny :  whe- 
Uier  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  whole,  will  fbrm  part 
of  my  Essay  on  the  British  Constitution  as  it  actually 
exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  public  evils,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  lamented,  some  of  which  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be  removed,  and  none  of  which  can 
consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept  con* 
cealed  from  the  public.  As  far  as  these  originate  in 
false  Pri.nciplcs,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of 
right  ones  (and  as  such  belonging  to  the  plan  of  Tax 
Friend,)  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  known  my  opi« 
nions  concerning  them,  with  the  same  feariesa  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the 
errors  of  discontent  and  the  artifices  of  foctfon.  But 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  great  evils,  the 
more  does  it  behove  us  not  to  open  out  on  a  folse 
scent. 

I  will  conclude  this  Essay  with  the  examination  of 
an  article  in  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date, 
which  is  now  lying  before  me ;  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  which,  occasioned  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  In  order  to  guard  against  a  poasible  mis- 
take, I  must  premise,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  defending  the  plan  or  conduct  of  our  late 
expeditions,  and  should  be  grossly  calumniated  if  I 
were  represented  as  an  advocate  for  carelessnesa  or 
prodigality  in  the  management  of  the  public  pune. 
The  money  may  or  may  not  have  been  culpably 
wasted.  I  confine  m3rself  entirely  to  the  genend 
falsehood  of  the  principle  in  the  article  here  cited ; 
for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopea  of  reform  origina- 
ting in  such  notions,  must  end  in  disappointment  and 
public  mockery. 

"ONLY  A  FEW  MILLIONS! 

We  hsTe  uofortanatelr  of  late  beea  so  niaeh  aecaitonsd 
to  reud  of  millioM  beioif  tpent  in  om  expedition,  and  milliooa 
beimr  f  pent  in  another,  tiiat  a  oomparaUve  insignifieanee  is 
'  sMvched  to  an  immeme  ram  of  money,  by  callinff  it  onig  s 
few  millimu.  Perhepe  tome  of  oar  readen  may  have  their 
judfraent  a  little  improved  by  making  a  few  ealcalatioas, 
likn  thoM  bebw,  on  the  millions  which  it  haa  been  otiroatsd 
will  be  loit  to  the  nation  by  the  late  expedition  to  Holland : 
and  then  perhaps,  they  will  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  many  mil- 
lion* which  are  annually  expended  in  expeditions,  which  have 
almost  invariably  ndfd  m  absolute  loss. 

In  the  first  place,  with  less  money  than  it  cost  the  nation  to 
take  VVs  Icherrn,  iu.  with  the  view  of  taking  or  destroyioff 
the  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  consistinit  of  nine  sail  of  the 
line,  wn  coald  have  completely  baih  and  equipped,  ready  fsf 
sea,  a  fleat  of  upwards  of  mm  AimA^  »a<ls/(A«  lias. 
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Or.  Meoodir,  a  mw  towrn  coald  be  baiH  in  ercfy  eoonty  of 
Encland,  Md  Mck  towo  cooawt  of  upward*  of  1.000  Mbclan- 
tiai  bouMs,  for  a  leM  mim. 

Or.  Uiirdly.  it  would  have  baen  eooufh  to  five  100/.  to 
i.000  poor  familiat  la  evory  county  ia  Eofflaod  and  Walus. 

Or,  fonrthly,  it  would  ba  mora  tbaa  auflkiaat  In  giva  a 
bandaome  marriaga  portion  to  900,000  young  women,  wbo 
probably,  if  tbey  bad  even  Icm  than  50/.  would  not  long  re> 
main  uranncited  to  enter  the  happy  state. 

Or.  fifthly,  a  much  lam  eum  would  eoahle  the  legislature  to 
aiubiirii  a  life  boat  ia  every  port  in  the  Uoiied  Kingdom,  and 
provide  for  10  or  H  m«i  lu  be  kept  in  ciinitant  atiemiance 
on  each ;  and  100.000/.  could  be  Tuoded,  the  ioiereet  of  which 
to  be  applied  in  premiums,  to  those  who  should  pnive  to  be 
particuhirly  active  in  saving  Kves  from  wrecks,  ite.  and  to 
provide  fur  the  widows  and  chiMien  of  those  men  who  may 
accidenully  luae  their  lives  in  the  cause  ofhumnnity. 

This  interesting  approprialitm  of  10  millions  stcrlinit,  may 
lead  our  readers  tn  think  of  the  gremt  good  that  can  bo  dona 
by  eaiy  a/«»  au//iea«." 

The  eipostire  of  thia  calculation  ^ill  require  but  a 
few  sentences.  Theae  ten  milliona  were  expended, 
I  preeurae,  in  arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  clothing, 
proviaton,  Ac.  &c  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
diouaand  British  subjects:  and  I  presume  that  all 
these  amsumaUet  were  produced  by,  and  purchased 
fioro,  other  British  subjects.  Now  during  the  build- 
ing of  these  new  towns  for  a  thousand  inhabitants 
each  in  every  county,  or  the  distribution  of  the  hun- 
dred pound  bank  notes  to  the  two  thousand  poor  fa- 
milies, were  the  industrious  ship-builders,  clothiers, 
charooal-bumera,  gunpowder-makers,  gunsmiths,  cu^ 
lers,  cannon-founders,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  to  be 
left  unemployed  and  starving  ?  or  our  brave  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  have  remained  without  food  and  rai- 
ment f  And  where  is  the  proof,  that  these  ton  mil- 
lions, which  (observe)  all  remain  in  the  kingdom,  do 
not  circulate  as  beneficially  in  the  one  way  as  they 
would  in  the  other f  Which  is  better?  To  give 
money  to  the  idle,  the  houses  to  those  who  do  not  ask 
lor  them,  and  towns  to  counties  which  have  already 
perhaps  too  many  ?  Or  to  afford  opportunity  to  the 
Industriotis  to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  the  enterprising 
to  better  their  circumstances,  and  perhaps  found  new 
ftmilies  of  independent  proprietors  ?  The  only  mode, 
not  absolutely  absurd,  of  considering  the  subject, 
would  be,  not  by  the  calculation  of  the  moneif  ex- 
pended, but  of  the  labor,  of  which  the  money  is  a 
symbol.  But  then  the  question  would  be  removed 
altogether  from  the  expedition :  for  assuredly,  neither 
the  armies  were  raised,  nor  the  fleets  built  or  manned 
for  the  sake  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  nor 
would  a  single  regiment  have  been  disbanded,  or  a 
single  sloop  paid  off,  though  the  Isle  of  Walcheren 
had  never  existed.  The  whole  dispute,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  to  this  one  question :  whether  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  would  not  be  better  employed  in 
making  canals  for  instance,  or  cultivating  waste  lands, 
than  in  fighting  or  in  learning  to  fight;  and  the 
tradesman,  Sic  in  making  grey  coals  instead  of  red 
or  blue  —  and  ploughshares,  &c,  instead  of  arms. 
WHien  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  China  and  the  momi 
character  of  the  Chinese,  I  dare  not  poaitively  affirm 
that  it  would  be  better.  When  the  fifteen  millions, 
which  form  our  present  population,  shall  have  at- 
tained to  the  same  purity  of  morals  and  of  primitive 
cbrutmnity,  and  ihall  bt  capable  of  b«nf^  g^v«nwd 


by  the  same  admirable  diadpline.  •■  the  Soeiilycf 
the  Friends,  I  doabc  not  thet  we  ■hoQid  all  bs  <)» 
kers  in  this  as  in  the  other  poinls  of  their  mofal  d» 
trine.  Bat  were  this  tranafer  of  nmpliiy— <  ileii 
ble,  is  it  profcHoMm  1  preeent,  ie  it  in  our  pmNrl 
These  men  knom^  that  it  ia  not.  What  ches  doad 
their  reasoning  amoont  lo  ?    N( 


ESSAY    IV. 


1  have  not  intentionally  ailbaff  biddca  or  disfoiaed  tbtlMk 
like  an  advocate  aahamed  of  bia  client,  or  a  bribid  ur 
comptant  who  falsifies  the  quolieot  to  nsaka  the  baakiaptli 
Mirrr  square  with  the  creditor's  inveofory.    My 
fnrbids  the  use  of  fabebood  and  tho  aru  of 
and  were  it  otherwise,  yet  I  am  pcraoadad.  Ifcal  a 
which  has  produced  and  protected  ao  treat  proepecity.  ae- 
not  stand  in  need  of  them.    If  tberefora  Hoeealy  aai  *i 
Knowledge  of  the  whole  Tnitb  ba  iha  tbiaga  yaa  uaSk 
you  will  find  my  priociplea  aoitcd  to  yoar  aada:  aed  « 1 
like  not  the  democratic  forma,  so  am  I  aot  food  oTaay  sAai 
above  the  rest.   That  a  raccesstoa  of  wiea  aad  gedlr  ■■ 
may  be  secured  to  ttw  nation  in  the  biffbeai 
to  which  1  have  directed  your  altealioa  ia  iba 
if  you  will  read,  parbapa  you  may  sea  the  anor  af  ihn 
principles  which  have  led  you  into  eirors  of  pradiak  1 
wrote  it  purposely  for  the  use  of  the  muliitoda  of  aijilMMa 
ing  people,  that  are  tampced  in  theae  liiaea  lo  asaip  aate* 
ity  and  meddle  with  govcmoaeot  bafece  Ibay  have  aaycd 
from  duty  or  tolerable  nnderstandinf  of  ita  principhs    Iir 
Ter  intended  it  for  learned  men  vemd  in  poKtica;  bac  Ir 
aueb  as  will  be  praetitiooeiB  befera  Ihay  bave  I 

BAXTER'S  Hotw 

ritmt. 


The  metaphysical  (or  as  I  have  proposed  to  ol 
them,  wteiapQUticat)  reaaoninga  hitherto  diseomed,  la- 
long  to  Government  in  the  abatracL  Bat  Ihefe  ii  a 
second  class  of  Reasoners,  who  argne  for  a  dMip 
in  our  Government  from  former  usage,  and  fiom  i^ 
tutes  still  in  force,  or  which  have  been  lepcaM.  (to 
these  writers  affirm)  either  through  a  oorrapi  iai^ 
ence,  or  to  ward  off  tempwary  hasard  or  mean^ 
nience.  This  claaa,  which  is  rendered  illivtriovbf 
the  names  of  many  intelligent  and  virtooas  patrial^ 
are  adx-ocates  for  rtform  in  the  litefml  sense  of  toe 
word.  They  wish  lo  bring  bmck  the  GoveroiBSOt  tf 
Great  Britain  to  a  certain  form,  which  they  affiito  it 
to  have  once  possessed ;  and  would  melt  the  baOai 
anew  in  order  to  recast  it  in  the  original  mould. 

The  answer  to  all  argumento  of  this  nature  ii  ebfh 
ous,  and   to  my  understanding   appeals  dedara 
These  Reformers  assume  the  character  i^LegiriaMto 
or  of  Advisers  of  the  Legislature,  not  that  oTLsv 
Judges  or  appellants  to  Courts  of  Law.    Sondiy  ito* 
tutes  concerning  the  rights  of  electors  (we  will  8sp> 
pose)  still  exist ;  so  likewise  do  sundry  stalatcs  oa 
other  subjects  (on  witchcraft  for  instance)  whick 
change  of  circumstances  has  rendered  obstiletoi  or 
increased  information  shown  to  be  absurd.    It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  expediency  of  the  rrgulaliato 
prescribed  by  them,  and  their  suitableness  to  ifata- 
I  isiing  circumstancea  of  the  kingdom,  must  fini  bi 
:  proved :  and  on  this  proof  must  be  rested  all  ratitoil 
^  daina  for  the  enfoicemetit  of  the  statutes  thto  hito 
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not,  no  \em  than  for  the  refuting  of  those  thet  have 
been,  repealed.    If  the  aatbority  of  the  men,  who 
fint  enacted  the  Lawi  in  qaeaticm.  ia  to  weigh  with 
«,  it  must  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise 
mtn.    But  the  wiadcHn  of  Legislation  oonsista  in  the 
adaptation  of  Laws  to  circumstances. '  If  then  it  can 
be  proved,  that  the  circumstances,  under  which  those 
laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  eiist;  and  that  other 
circumstances  altogether  diflerent,  and  in  some  in- 
stances oppQsile,  have  taken  their  place;  we  have 
tiie  best  grounds  for  supponng,  that  if  the  men  were 
now  alive,  they  would  not  pass  the  same  statutes.  In 
other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  statute  interpreted  by 
the  intention  of  the  Legislator  would  annul  the  leuer 
oT  it.    It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  a  rare  feli- 
€atf  of  accident  the  same  law  may  ap(dy  to  two  sets 
of  circurostances.    But  surely  the  prentmption  is,  that 
well  adapted  for  the  manners,  the  social 
and  the  state  of  property,  of  opinion,  and 
of  external  relations  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
flod,  or  even  in  that  of  Eld  ward  the  First,  will  not  be 
viell  soited  to  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third.    For  instance:  at  the  time 
wben  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and  inferior 
fonnen  were  in  a  state  of  villennge,  when  Sussex 
alone  contained  seven  thousand,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
hvelve  hundred  fomilies  of  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law 
of  tfie  hind  that  every  freeman  should  vote  in  the  As- 
iiBibly  of  the  Nation  personally  or  by  his  representa- 
tiw.    An  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  16C0  confirm- 
ed  what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  ef- 
fected :— «very  Englishman  is  now  bom  free,  the  laws 
bf  the  land  are  the  birth-right  of  every  native,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  honorary  privileges  all 
daaeo  obey  the  same  Laws.    Now,  argues  one  of 
mr  political  writers,  it  being  made  the  constitution 
of  die  land  by  oar  Saxon  ancestors,  that  every  free- 
■B  riKMiM  have  a  vote,  and  all  Englishmen  being 
warn  bom  free,  therefore^  by  the  constitution  of  the 
hod,  every  Englishman  has  now  a  right  to  vote.  How 
iiitU  we  reply  to  this  without  breach  of  that  respect, 
to  which  the  Reasoner  at  least,  if  not  the  Reasoning, 
bontitled  T  If  it  be  the  definition  of  a  pun,  that  it  is 
to  oonfoaion  of  two  diflerent  meanings,  under  the 
ime  or  similar  sound,  we  might  almost  characterize 
Us  argnment  as  being  grounded  on  a  grave  pun. 
hr  anceston  established  the  right  of  voting  in  a  par- 
bolar  class  of  men,  forming  at  that  time  the  middle 
ink  of  society,  and  known  to  be  all  of  them,  or  al- 
mat  all,  legal  proprietors— and  these  were  then  call- 
1  Ifae  Freemen  of  England :  there/ore  they  establish- 
I  it  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  in  those  who  pos- 
■B  no  property,  because  these  too  are  now  called  by 
le  same  name ! !    Under  a  similar  pretext,  grounded 
I  the  same  predons  logic,  a  Mameluke  Bey  extort- 
I   ft  large  contribution  from  the  Egyptian  Jews: 
l*beae  books  (the  Pentateuch)  are  authentic  7"— 
esf    "  Well,  the  debt  then  is  acknowledged :— and 
yw  the  receipt,  or  the  money,  or  your  heads !    The 
noa  borrowed  a  large  treasure  from  the  Egyptians; 
at  yoo  are  the  Jewt^  and  on  you,  therefore,  I  call  for 
m  repayment."    Besides,  if  a  law  is  to  be  interpret- 
1  bjr  tbe  known  intention  of  its  mtken,  the  P^riia- 
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ment  in  1660,  which  declared  all  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor  meant  therebsr 
to  alter  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  elec^n,  did  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  fhim  the 
common  privileges  of  Englishmen,  as  Engiidiroen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convince  us,  diat  every 
jingle  Statute  is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  all ' 
the  other  Laws,  with  which  it  is  meant  to  coexist, 
and  by  which  its  action  is  to  be  modified  and. de- 
termined.  In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religions  code, 
the  text  must  not  be  taken  without  the  oontexit. 
Now.  I  think,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  ReforBK> 
ers  themselves  to  make  choice  between  the  civil  and 
political  privileges  of  Englishmen  at  present,  con- 
sidered as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  our  Anceston 
in  any  former  period  of  our  History,  considered  as 
another,  on  the  old  principle,  take  one  and  leave  tke 
other;  but  whidtever  you  take,  take  it  all  or  none. 
Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as  long  as  they  are 
both  useful  and  practicable;  but  should  there  be  an 
exception,  there  is  no  other  way  of  reviving  its  val- 
idity, but  by  convincing  the  existing  Legislature  of 
its  undiroiaished  practicability  and  expedience;  which 
in  all  essential  points  is  the  same  as  the  recommend- 
ing of  a  new  Law.    And  this  leads  me  to  the  third 
class  of  the  advocates  of  Reform,  those,  namely,  who 
leaving  ancient  statutes  to  Lawyen  and  HistorianSt 
and  universal  principles  with  the  demonstrable  d^ 
ductions  from  them  to  the  Schools  of  Logic,  Mathe- 
matics, Theology,  and  Ethics,  rest  all  their  measnres, 
which  they  wish  to  see  adopted,  wholly  on  their  ex- 
pediency.   Consequently,  they  must  hold  themsel^oi 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  the  nature  of  com- 
parative expediency  admits,  and  to  bring  forward 
such  evidence,  as  experience  and  the  logic  of  proba> 
bility  can  supply,  that  the  plans  which  they  raoom- 
mend  for  adoption,  are :  first,  practicable ;  secondly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  lastly,  ne- 
cessary, or  at  least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enable 
the  Government  to  accomplish  more  perfectly  the 
ends  for  which  it  Was  instituted.    These  are  the 
three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change, 
the  credentials,  with  which  Wisdom  never  fails  to 
furnish  her  public  envoys.    Whoever  brings  forward 
a  measure  that  combines  this  threefold  excellence, 
whether  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  or  by  means  of 
the  Press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  patriotic 
Statesman.    Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  claim  to 
respectful  attention  as  State-Counsellors,  who  fully 
aware  of  these  oonditioiw,  and  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  them,  employ  their  time 
and  talents  in  making  the  attempt.    An  imperfect 
plan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan :  and  in  a  com- 
plex enigma  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  alwajrs 
shown  by  him  who  first  gives  the  complete  solution. 
The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant,  when  he  has 
the  giom's  shoulden  to  mount  on. 

Thus,  as  perspicuously  as  I  could,  I  have  exposed 
the  erroneous  principles  of  political  Philosophy,  and 
pointed  out  the  one  only  ground  on  which  the  con- 
stitution of  Governments  can  be  either  condemned 
or  justified  by  wise  men. 
If  1  interpret  aright  the  signs  of  the  timoa,  d»i 
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brtneh  of  politict  which  rektM  to  the  necewty  and 
practicability  of  infuaing  new  life  into  our  Legialap 
ture,  aa  the  beat  meana  of  aecuring  talent  and  wia- 
dom  in  the  Cabinet,  will  shortly  occupy  the  public 
attentioa  with  a  paramount  interest.*  I  would  glad- 
ly therefore  luggeat  the  proper  state  of  feeling  and 
the  right  preparatory  notions  with  which  this  disqui- 
aition  should  be  entered  upon :  and  1  do  not  know 
how  I  can  eflfoct  this  more  naturally,  than  by  relating 
the  fiicts  and  circumstances  which  influenced  my 
own  mind.  I  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  egotism,  as 
in  the  communications  and  convemations  which  I 
am  about  to  mention  as  having  occurred  to  me  during 
my  residence  abroad,  I  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  than  as  being  the  passive  receiver  or  audi- 
tor. But  above  all,  let  it  not  be  forstotten,  that  in  the 
firilowing  paragraphs  I  speak  as  a  Christian  Moralist, 
not  as  a  Statesman. 

To  examine  any  thing  wisely,  two  conditions  are 
requisite:  first,  a  distinct  notion  of  the  desirable 
KNDa,  in  the  complete  accomplishment  of  which 
would  consist  the  perfection  of  such  a  thing,  or  its 
ideal  excellence ;  and,  secondly,  a  calm  and  kindly 
mode  of  feeling,  without  which  we  shall  hardly  fail 
either  to  overlook,  or  not  to  make  due  allowances  fiir. 
the  circumstancea  which  prevent  thera  ends  from 
being  all  perfectly  realized  in  the  particular  thing 
which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we  must 
have  a  general  notion  what  a  Man  can  be  and  ought 
to  be,  before  we  can  fitly  proceed  to  determine  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  one  individual.  For 
the  eiamination  of  our  own  Government.  1  prepared 
my  mind,  therefore,  by  a  short  Catechism,  which  I 
shall  communicate  in  the  next  Essay,  and  on  which 
the  letter  and  anecdotes  that  follow,  will.  1  flatter 
myaelC  be  fooiKl  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive 
oommentaiy. 


ESSAY  V. 


let  In  the  qoality  and  quantity  of  tha 


Hoe  potMrimani  paeto  felioen  se  macnam  refem  ss  fore  ja- 
diesM :  noo  ti  qoam  plurimia  lad  ti  qiiam  optimM  impereL 
Proinde  panimene  putat  juslii  praMidiic  reicnum  tuurn  mu- 
niiMe,  nisi  idem  Tirii  erodhione  juxta  ac  y\t»  infesriiate 
pnecellaatibiia  ditet  atqua  htHwalat.  Niroinim  iotelliffit  hce 
demom  SMevera  retni  dacura,  baa  vera*  opea :  banc  veram 
eloalUtUDquamMcalifceMuramfioriara.— ERAS.  RoL  R. 
S.  Poneherig,  Epite.  Paritien.  Rpiatoln. 

7V<iu/art0a.— Judfinf  that  he  will  have  emplofed  th«  mott 
eflSBetaal  nieam  of  beinit  a  happr  and  powerful  kinf.  not  bjr 
iroveminff  lbs  moat  numerous  but  the  most  moral  people. 
He  deented  of  Mnall  fufficieDcy  to  have  protected  the  coun- 
try by  fleet!  and  farriaon,  unlet*  be  should  at  the  same 
time  enrich  and  ornament  it  with  men  of  eminent  )eamin« 
and  ianetitjr. 


In  what  do  all  States  agree  ?  A  number  of  men — 
exert— power—in  union.     Wherein  do  they  diflferf 

*  I  an  in  doubt  whether  the  five  hundred  petitiona  prevent* 
ed  at  the  tame  time  to  the  llonse  of  Commons  by  the  Member 
for  Weatminster,  are  to  be  couMdered  ai  a  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy.  I  have  heard  the  echoes  of  a  sinele  blunderbuss, 
on  one  of  our  Cumberland  lakes,  imitate  the  volley  from  a 


Men  cf  Science ;  amd  the  arU  of 
iU  Citkau  natwraUf  tiromg  amd  tf  kmtilmd 
AnoUur  State  may  po9m99  none  era  fern  tedfeffkm, 
or  the  mme  more  ia^perfecdy.    Or  of  two  St^  fa*- 
fetnng  the  mane  in  eqnal  perfocHan  the  one  i»  mm 
numeroui  than  the  other,  at  France  and  Suitaakd. 
2d.  In  the  moreor  less  perfect  union  of  these  poam 
Compare  Mr.  Leckie'e  vaUaMe  and  autittadk  it» 
mentf  respecting  the  elate  of  Sicily  with  fle^reesAif 
Essay  on  Taxation.    9dly.  In  the  greAter  or  )«■  » 
ti V  ity  of  exertion.   Think  of  the  eccUsiaeticml  StaHod 
iti  mlent  metropolis,  and  then  qf  the  eimntyef  ImwW' 
ter  and  the  tuwne  of  Mancheeler  and  Uoerpod.  Will 
is  the  condition  of  powen  exerted  in  tmion  by  a  Jtat 
her  of  men  ?    A  Government.    What  are  the  codicf 
Government? •  They  are  of  two  kinds,  negaliTtisi 
positive.    The  negative  enda  of  Goverameot  an  Ai 
protection  of  life,  of  personal  freedom,  of  property, cf 
reputation,  and  of  raligion,  from  foreign  and  fiaa 
domestic  attacks.   The  positive  enda  are,  IsL  toMb 
the  means  of  kubsistence  more  ea^  to  each  indnid- 
ual :  2d.  that  in  addition  to  the  neceaaaries  of  life  bi 
should  derive  from  the  union  and  division  of  Uboi 
a  share  of  the  comforts  and  oonvenioicea  whkk  hi* 
manize  and  ennoble  his  nature;  and  at  the 
the  power  of  perfecting  himself  in  Yua  own 
of  industry  by  having  those  things  which  be 
provided  for  him  by  other  among  hia  felioW'dtiMi; 
including  the  tools  and  raw  or  manufiictnred  iiMten* 
als  necessary  for  his  own  employment    /  ksem « 
profound  mathematician  in  SicHy,  who  had  deetUd  a 
fvdl  third  of  his  life  to  the  perfecting  ti»  diaeomrytf 
the  Longitude,  and  who  had  convinced  not  only  heudf 
but  the  principal  mathematicians  of  Messha  ami  fW> 
lermo  that  he  had  succeeded  ;  but  neither  thnmgked 
Sicily  or  Naples  could  he  fnd  a  single  Artist  capdk 
of  constructing  the  instrument  mAick  he  had  taaeatolt 
3dly.  The  hope  of  beUering  hia  own  conditioa  sol 
that  of  his  children.    The  civilized  man  giees  up  Am 
stimulants  of  hope  and  fear  which  conttituie  the  tkkf 
charm  of  the  savage  life :  and  yet  his  maker  has  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  brute  that  perishes,  by  mekisg 
Hope  an  instinct  of  his  nature  and  an  indispentcik 
condition  of  his  moral  and  intellectmal  progrtsnen. 
But  a  natural  instinct  constitutes  a  natwral  n(^  « 
far  as  its  gratijication  is  com^MtiUe  uith  the  epal 
rights  of  others.    Hence  our  ancestors  classed  thm 
who  were  bound  to  the  soil  {flddicti  glebct)  and  ineepS' 

t  The  Rood  man,  who  is  poor,  ohi,  aad  bloid,  oaiismly 
esteemed  for  the  innocence  and  austerity  of  his  life  not  Wfi 
than  fur  his  learning,  and  yet  univwvstlly  negleetad.  eiccpt  hf 
persons  almeat  as  poor  as  himaetf,  stroovly  rsaaimled  Mssf  a 
German  epifram  on  Kepler,  which  nay  bo  tbos  traaiiiWl: 

No  mortal  spirit  yo(  had  ckNob  so  hiffh 
As  Kepler— yet  his  eonntry  saw  him  dis 
For  very  want !  the  minds  alone  he  fed. 
And  so  the  bodies  left  him  without  bread. 

The  food  old  man  preaentcd  me  with  the  book  is  wUrk  hi 

has  described  and  demonstrated  his  invention:  aad  I  ib<^ 

with  sreat  pleasure  transmit  it  to  any  nati 

would  feci  an  infcrsst  in  asamioiac  it  wod 

I  upinioQS  on  its  marils. 
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kb  hy  law  tfaUerimg  tktir  eomdUum/nm  that  tf  their 
m»*ut»,  as  btmdMmen  or  fkUeinMt  however  advantage' 
wuiy  Ihty  might  otherwiee  be  titttated.  Reflect  on  the 
Urafid  eJeeU  efautn  in  Hindoelan,  and  them  trmufer 
fturatlf  in/amey  to  an  English  coUage^ 

"  Where  o'er  the  cradled  loAnt  bendioff 
Hope  has  (lx*d  ker  widiful  gese.** 

tkefond  MoCAer  dreams  of  her  child'i  future  fcr- 

knows  but  he  wuty  come  home  a  rich  mer- 

like  such  a  one  t  or  bea  bishop  or  a  judge  f   /Z%e 

are  indeed  few  and  rare ;  but  stUl  they  are  pos- 

mUe :  ami  the  hope  is  universal,  and  perhape  occasions 

More  kiqq>ineu  than  even  its  fulfilment.    Lastly,  the 

darelopoient  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to 

Us  human  nalure  by  the  knowledge  of  his  moral  and 

nligioos  duties,  and  the  increase  of  his  intellectual 

powers  in  as  great  a  degree,  as  is  compatible  with  the 

OCher  ends  of  his  social  union,  and  does  not  involve  a 

cootndiction.    The  poorest  Briton  possesses  much  and 

imforktmt  knowledge^  which  he  wotUd  not  have  had^  if 

NtwUm,  iMtherf  Calvin,  and  their  compeers  had  not 

;  hut  it  is  evident  that  the  meane  of  science  and 

could  not  exist,  if  aU  men  had  a  right  to  be 

profound  Mathematicians  or  men  of  extensive 

Stdl  instruction  is  one  of  the  ends  of  Gov- 

:  for  it  is  that  only  which  makes  the  abandon- 

of  the  savage  state  an  ABSOLtmc  duty  :  and  that 

CmutUution  is  the  best,  under  which  the  average  sum 

^  useful  knowledge  is  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that 

msoahen  and  encourage  taletU  and  genius,  the  most  pouh 

erfid  and  various. 

Tbeae  were  my  preparatory  notions.    The  influ- 

under  which  I  proceeded  to  re-examine  our 

Constitution,  were  the  following,  which  I  give, 

BoC  exactly  as  they  occurred,  but  in  the  order  in 

wliicli  they  will  be  illustrative  of  the  different  arti- 

des  of  the  preceding  paragraph.    That  we  are  better 

and  happier  than  others  is  indeed  no  reason  for  our 

noC  becoming  still  better ;  especially  as  with  states,  as 

fPtU  as  individuals,  not  to  be  progressive  is  to  be  re- 

Ingrade.    Yet  the  comparison  will  usefully  temper 

dM  desire  of  improvement  with  love  and  a  sense  of 

gntitiide  for  what  we  already  are. 

L  A  Letter  received,  at  Malta  from  an  American 
ejfetr  of  high  rank,  who  hat  tince  received  the  thanks 
ami  rewarde  of  the  congreu  for  his  services  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Grand  CAiROk  Dec.  13, 1601 

Sir, — ^The  same  reason,  which  induced  me  to  re- 
qoMt  letters  of  introduction  to  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Agents  here,  suggested  the  propriety  of  showing 
Ml  English  jack  at  the  main-top.gallant  mast  head,  on 
flttering  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  26th  ulL  The 
signal  was  recognised ;  and  Mr.  B was  immedi- 
ately on  board. 

We  found  in  port,  a  Turkish  Vice  Admiral,  with  a 
ship  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates :  a  pert  of  which 
■loadron  is  stationed  there  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
Kty  of  the  country ;  with  just  as  much  influence  as 
number  of  Pelicuis  would  have  on  the 


On  entering  and  passing  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
I  could  not  but  notice  the  very  marked  satis&ction, 
which  every  expression  and  every  countenance  of  all 
denominationH  of  people,  Turks  and  Frenchmen  only 
excepted,  manifested  imder  the  impression  that  we 
were  the  avant-oourier  of  an  English  army.  They 
had  conceived  this  from  observing  the  Englirii  jack 
at  our  main,  taking  our  flag  perhaps  for  that  of  a 
saint,  and  because  as  is  common  enough  every  where, 
they  were  ready  to  believe  what  they  wished.  It 
would  have  been  cruel  to  have  undeceived  them: 
consequently  without  positively  assuming  it,  we 
passed  in  the  character  of  Englishmen  among  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and  as  their  alUes 
among  those  of  better  information.  Wherever  we 
entered  or  wherever  halted,  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  wTetched  inhabitants;  and  stunned  with  their 
benedictions  and  prayers  for  blessings  on  us.  **  Will 
the  English  come?  Are  they  coming?  CSod  grant 
the  Engl  tub  may  come !  we  have  no  commerce — we 
have  no  money — we  have  no  bread !  When  will  the 
English  arrive!"  My  answer  was  uniformly,  Pa- 
tience!  The  same  tone  was  heard  at  Rosetta  as 
among  the  Alexandrians,  indicative  of  the  same  die- 
positions;  only  it  was  not  so  loud,  because  the  inbab* 
itants  are  less  miserable,  although  without  any  train 
of  happiness.  On  the  fourth  we  left  that  village  for 
Cairo,  and  for  our  security  as  well  as  to  facilitate  our 
procurement  of  accommodations  during  our  voyage, 
as  well  as  our  stay  there,  the  resident  directed  hia 

secretary,  Capt  V ,  to  accompany  us,  and  to  giva 

us  lodgings  in  his  house.  We  ascended  the  Nile  lei- 
surely, and  calling  at  several  villages,  it  was  plainly 
perceivable  that  the  rational  partiality,  the  strong  and 
open  expression  of  which  proclaimed  so  loodly  tba 
feelings  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  sea  coast,  was  gena* 
ral  throughout  the  country :  and  the  prayers  for  tha 
return  of  the  Elnglish  as  earnest  as  universal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  we  went  on  shore  at 
the  village  of  Sabour.  The  villagen  expressed  an 
enthusiastic  gladness  at  seeing  red  and  blue  unifonna 
and  round  hats  (the  French,  I  believe,  wear  thre^ 
cornered  ones.)  Two  days  before,  five  hundred  Al- 
banian deserters  from  the  Viceroy's  army  had  pillaged 
and  left  this  village ;  at  which  they  had  lived  at  frea 
quarters  about  four  weeks. — ^The  fomishing  inhabi- 
tants were  now  distressed  with  apprehensions  from 
another  quarter.  A  company  of  wild  Arabs  were 
encamped  in  sight.  They  dreaded  their  ravages  and 
apprised  us  of  danger  from  them.  We  were  eighteen 
in  the  party,  well  armed;  and  a  pretty  brisk  fira 
which  we  raised  around  the  numerous  fkx:ks  of  pi- 
geons and  other  small  fowl  in  the  environs,  mi»t 
have  deterred  them  from  mischief,  if,  as  it  is  moat 
probable,  they  had  meditated  any  against  us.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  were  we  on  board  and  under  weigh, 
when  we  saw  these  mounted  mareudeis  of  the  de- 
sert foil  furiously  upon  the  herds  of  camels,  buflb* 
loca,  and  caUle  of  the  village,  and  drive  many  of 
,  them  oflT  wholly  unannoyed  on  the  part  of  the  unre- 
jsiflting  inhabiumts,  unless  their  shrieke  could  be 
'  deemed  an  annoyance.  They  afterwards  attacked 
;  and  robbed  saveni  unarmed  boats,  which  wait  ft 
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few  boon  wtem  of  ui.  The  watt  inMOtibto  mart 
wanHj  have  been  moTed  by  the  ntuetioQ  of  the  pea- 
nut! of  that  Tillage.  The  while  we  were  lietening 
to  their  complainti,  they  kiMed  our  hands,  and  with 
pcottratioof  to  the  ground,  rendered  more  aflecting 
by  the  inflamed  itale  of  the  eyes  almoit  univerMl 
amongit  them,  and  which  the  new  traveller  might 
venially  imagine  to  have  been  Uie  immediate  effN:t 
of  weeping  and  anguish,  they  all  implored  EngUA 
■acoor.  Their  ahrieks  at  the  a«ault  of  the  wild 
Arabs  seemed  to  imfdore  the  same  still  more  forcibly, 
while  it  testified  what  multiplied  reasons  they  had  to 
implora  it.  I  confess,  I  felt  an  almost  insurmountable 
impulse  to  bring  our  little  party  to  their  relief,  and 
might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act,  had  it  not  been 

for  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captain  V *s, 

that  **  these  were  common  occurrences,  and  that  any 
relief  which  we  could  aflbrd,  would  not  merely  be 
only  temporary,  but  would  exasperate  the  plunderers 
to  still  more  atrocious  outrages  aAer  our  departure." 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a 
village.  At  our  approach  the  villagers  fled :  signals 
of  friendship  brought  some  of  them  to  us.  When 
diey  were  told  that  we  were  Englishmen,  they  flock- 
ed around  us  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  offered  their 
8ervioes,and  raised  loud  ejaculations  for  our  estab- 
lishment in  the  country.  Here  we  could  not  procure 
a  pint  of  milk  Ibr  our  ooAee.  The  inhabitants  had 
bMn  plundered  and  chased  from  their  habitations  by 
the  Albanians  and  Desert  Arabs,  and  it  was  but  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  returned  to  their  naked  cot- 

Grand  Cairo  difieis  from  the  places  already  passed, 
only  as  the  presence  of  the  tyrant  stamps  silence  on 
the  lips  of  misery  with  the  seal  of  terror.  Wretch- 
edness here  assumes  the  form  of  melancholy ;  but 
the  few  whispen  that  are  hazarded,  convey  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  wishes.  And  wherein  does 
this  misery  and  consequent  spirit  of  revolution  con- 
■St  T  Not  in  any  form  of  government  but  in  a  form- 
less despotism,  an  anarchy  indeed !  for  it  amounts 
literally  to  an  annihilation  of  every  thing  that  con 
merit  the  name  of  government  or  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  even  in  the  laxest  sense.  Egypt  is  under 
the  most  frightful  despotism,  yet  has  no  master!  The 
Turkiiih  soldiery,  restrained  by  no  discipline,  seize 
•very  thing  by  violence,  not  only  all  that  their  neces- 
sities dictate,  but  whatever  their  caprices  suggest 
The  Mamelukea,  who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of 
domination,  procure  themselves  subsistence  by  means 
as  lawless  though  less  insupportably  oppressive.  And 
the  wild  Arabs  availing  themselves  of  the  occasion, 
plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  find  plunder. 
To  finish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  Viceroy  fix  on 
every  thing  which  can  be  changed  into  currency,  in 
order  to  find  the  means  of  supporting  an  ungovemed, 
disorganized  banditti  of  foreign  troops,  who  receive 
the  harvest  of  his  oppression,  desert  and  betray  him 
Of  all  this  rapine,  robbery,  and  extortion,*  the  wretch- 
ed cultivaton  of  the  soil  are  the  perpetual  victims. — 
A  spirit  of  revolution  is  the  natural  consequence. 

The  reason  the  inhabttants  of  this  country  give  for 
pnAning  the  Eoglish  to  the  French,  whether  tnm 


or  felae,  is  as  natnnd  as  it  b  aimpla,  idd  a 
as  natonl.  •*  Tlw  EngUsh,"  My  tbey,  -psy  Ir 
every  thing— the  Fiench  pay  ^onUa^  nl  liki 
every  thing.*'  They  do  not  like  thb  kiid  of  drih 
verers.    — ^ 

Well,  Ihoogfat  I,  after  die  peroMl  of  thii  Utm, 
the  Slave  Trade  (which  had  not  then  been  sbsKM 
is  a  dreadful  crime,  an  Emgiitk  iniquity !  and  toasb* 
tion  its  continuance  under  fall  oonvietiao  and  paiii- 
mentary  confession  of  its  injuataoe  Mid  itdioiiBHif, 
is,  if  possible,  still  blacker  guilt  Would  Iktf  m 
discontents  were  for  a  while  confined  to  our  mbI 
wants!  whatever  may  be  the defecm  of  oarGoHii- 
tution,  we  have  at  least  an  eflective  rnvsin— I. 
and  that  too  composed  of  men  who  were  ban  wA 
us  and  are  to  die  among  ua.  We  are  at  lestf  p» 
served  from  the  incursioos  of  foreign  cneniei;  *i 
intercommunion  of  interests  precludea  a  dril  lat, 
and  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  nation  equally  iiiA 
its  laws,  give  to  the  darkest  lanea  of  oar  ctduM 
metropolis  that  quiet  and  security  which  the  reBoM 
villager  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  prays  for  invuB. 
in  his  mud  hovel  I 

J^ot  9tt  aulaved  ntr  wkMw  viU, 
O  Albion,  O  my  mother  iale ! 
Tby  ▼mUsn  fair,  aa  Eden's  bowen, 
GliUerffreea  with  mony  iliowen; 
Thy  Kra«y  nplanda'  fvntle  awalla 
Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocki ; 
(Tboae  f  la«y  bUb.  tboM  f  litt'ring  delta 
Proodly  nnpartud  with  roeks) 
jfsd  ocean  *mid  kis  upr^^r  wtU 
5pMia  ti^etv  to  kit  utoMd-ekHd. 
Haooe  for  many  a  fearlcaa  ace 
Hai  tocisl  quiet  lo^'d  thy  aboffe ; 
Nor  ever  tworded  warrior'a  rag* 
Or  taek'd  thy  towan  or  slaia*d  thy  fidda  with  fsia. 
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II.  AnecdoU  cf  BwonaparU. 
Buonaparte,  during  his  short  slay  at  Main,  cdM 
out  the  Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  tm^ 
amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  stoutest  jmm 
men  of  the  islands.  As  they  were  drawn  up  on  the 
parade,  he  informed  them,  in  a  bombasiic  harupM, 
that  he  had  restored  them  to  liberty ;  but  io  poof 
that  his  attachment  to  them  was  not  bounded  bf  tfaii 
benefaction,  he  would  now  give  them  an  opportoottf 
of  adding  glory  Io  freedom — and  concluding  \>j  ^ 
ing  who  of  them  would  march  forward  to  be  Ui  M- 
low-soldier  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  ooatrilHli 
a  flower  of  Maltese  heroism  to  the  immortal  wnttki 
of  feme,  with  which  he  meant  to  crown  the  yf^ 
midsof  Egypt!  Not  a  man  stirred :  all  gave  adcat 
refusal.  They  were  instantly  surrounded  by  a  regi> 
ment  of  French  soldiers,  marched  to  the  Blsrini^ 
forced  on  board  the  transports,  and  threateosd  irilli 
death  if  any  one  of  them  attempted  his  escape  « 
should  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  kdandi  of 
Malta  or  Goaa.  At  Alezandria  they  were  alwi^ 
put  in  front,  both  to  save  the  French  aoldieiy.  snd  * 
prevent  their  running  away :  and  of  the  whole  Bfl» 
her,  fifty  only  survived  to  revisit  their  native  tmttf. 
From  one  of  these  aonrivon  I  fint  learned  dniM 
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ttikenvwdi  ooofinnad  to  me  by  Mvenl 
4if  Im  rff— ining  oomndet,  u  well  u  by  the  most 
nepectabla  mhahitanle  of  Valette. 

This  anecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental 
coQvenatioD  with  an  old  countryman  in  a  central 
of  Germany.  I  purposely  omit  names  be- 
ihe  day  of  retribution  has  come  and  gone  by. 
I  wae  looking  at  a  strong  fortress  in  the  distance, 
which  formed  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich 
■nd  Yaried  landscape,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who 
Slopped  to  gue  at  me,  its  name,  &c.  adding — 
beautiful  it  looks !  It  may  be  well  enough  to 
look  at,  answered  he,  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
fiom  being  taken  thither!  He  then  proceeded  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  he  had  thus  excited,  by 

hiformifig  me  that  the  Baron had  been  taken 

out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  and  carried  to  that  fortress 
—that  be  was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  two  years, 
when  a  soldier  who  bad  fled  over  the  boundaries 
■ant  information  to  his  family  of  the  place  and  mode 
af  his  imprisonment  As  I  have  no  design  to  work 
OD  the  feelings  of  my  readers,  I  pass  over  the  shock- 
ing detail :  had  not  the  language  and  countenance 
of  my  informant  precluded  such  a  suspicion,  I  might 
have  supposed  that  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale 
of  horror  from  a  Komance  of  the  dark  ages.  What 
Was  his  crime .'  I  asked — ^The  report  is,  said  the  old 
■an,  that  in  his  capacity  as  minister  ho  had  remon- 

ttrated  with  the concerning  the  extravagance 

of  his  mistress,  an  outlandish  countess  ;  and  that  she 
in  revenge  persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
Baron  who  had  communicated  to  a  professor  at  Got- 
tingen  the  particulars  of  the  infamous  sale  of  some 
thousand  of  his  subjects  as  soldiers.  On  the  same 
day  I  discovered  in  the  landlord  of  a  small  public 
house  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  thus  sold.  He 
■eenoed  highly  delighted  in  entertaining  an  English 
gentleman,  and  in  once  more  talking  English  after  a 
Ispae  of  so  many  years.  He  was  far  from  regretting 
tfaia  incident  in  his  life,  but  his  account  of  the  manner 
ia  which  they  were  forced  away,  accorded  in  so 
many  particulars  with  Schiller's  impassioned  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  scene,  in  his  Tragedy 
of  Cabal  and  Love,  as  to  leave  a  perfect  conviction 
OD  my  mind,  that  the  dramatic  pathos  of  that  descrip> 
tioo  was  not  greater  than  iti  historic  fidelity. 

As  I  was  thus  reflecting,  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the 
lattding  paragraph  of  a  London  newspaper,  containing 
■luch  angry  declamation,  and  some  bitter  truths,  re^ 
tpecting  our  military  arrangements.  It  were  in  vain, 
thought  I,  to  deny  that  the  influence  of  parliamentary 
interest,  which  prevents  the  immense  patronage  of 
the  crown  from  becoming  a  despotic  power,  is  not  the 
most  likely  to  secure  the  ablest  comroanden  or  the 
fittest  persons  for  the  management  of  our  foreign  em- 
pire. However,  thank  Heaven !  if  we  flght,  we  fight 
for  our  own  king  and  country :  and  grievances  which 
nay  be  publicly  complained  of,  there  'im  some  chance 
of  seeing  remedied. 

ni.  A  celebrated  Pkofessor  in  a  German  Univer- 
■ty,  showed  ma  a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled, "« Toi- 
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eratkm."— A  Catholic  Priest,  a  Lutheran  DiviDe,  a 
Calvinist  Minister,  a  Quaker,  a  Jew,  and  a  Phikao- 
pher,  were  represented  sitting  around  the  aame  Table, 
over  which  a  winged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude 
of  protection.  For  this  harmless  print,  said  my  (nend, 
the  artist  was  imprisoned,  and  having  attempted  to 
escape,  was  sentenced  to  draw  the  boati  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  with  robbeis  and  murderera:  and 
there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  from  exhaostioD 
and  exposure.  In  j'our  happy  country,  sir,  this  print 
would  be  considered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real 
life :  for  in  every  great  town  tliroughout  your  empire 
you  may  meet  with  the  original.  Yea,  I  replied,  as 
fiir  as  the  negative  ends  of  Government  are  concerned 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  Government 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  Laws  se- 
cure our  lives,  our  penonal  freedom,  our  property, 
reputation,  and  religious  rights,  from  domestic  attacks. 
Our  taxes,  indeed  are  enormous— Oh !  talk  not  of 
taxes,  said  my  friend,  till  you  have  resided  in  a  opon- 
try  where  the  hoor  disposes  of  his  produce  to  stran- 
gers for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  his  fami- 
ly the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manu&o- 
tures,  but  to  procure  that  coin  which  his  lord  is  to 
squander  away  in  a  distant  land.  Neither  can  I  with 
patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  Uiws  act  only  to  the 
negative  ends  of  govemroent  They  have  a  manifrH 
positive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  administntion 
gives  a  color  to  all  your  modes  of  thinking,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  your  superior  morality  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  life.* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  different  in- 
cidents which  1  hod  written  as  a  commentary  on  the 
three  former  of  the  positive  ends  of  Government  To 
the  moral  feelings  of  my  Readers  they  might  have 
been  serviceable;  but  for  their  urKlerstanding  they 
are  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  peruse 
them,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  realized  under 
our  Government  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
old  and  long  peopled  country.  The  defects  of  our 
Constitution  (in  which  word  I  include  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  the  Land  as  well  as  its  scheme  of  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Pbwer)  must  exist,  therefore,  in 
the  fourth,  namely,  the  production  of  the  highest  aver- 
age of  general  information,  of  general  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles,  and  the  excitements  and  oppwtuni- 
ties  which  it  affords  to  paramount  genius  and  heroic 

*  "  The  adminittrstioH  of  jintics  througbout  the  Continent 
i*  piirtial,  venal,  and  inramous.  I  have,  io  conveisaUoo  with 
many  Moaible  men,  mrt  vrith  aoniethinf  of  content  with  their 
ftovnmment«  in  all  other  retpecta  than  this;  but  upon  the 
queition  of  expecting  juatiee  to  be  really  and  hxrif  sdminia- 
tered.  every  one  coofened  there  waa  no  aueh  thing  to  be  look- 
'  od  ffir.  The  conduct  of  th<>  jodcea  i*  proflifate  and  atrocious. 
Upon  almual  evf>ry  cauae  that  comt^  Iwrore  them  intereic  ia 
openly  made  with  the  jodgea ;  and  woe  betide  the  man,  who. 
with  a  cauae  Ui  tnpporl  had  no  roeana  of  conciliating  favor. 
either  by  the  beauty  of  a  hamltome  wife,  or  by  other  me- 
tbodi.** — ^Thia  quotation  ia  confined  io  the  original  to  France 
under  the  monarchy ;  I  have  extended  the  appbestion,  and 
adopted  the  worda  aa  eompriaiog  the  rceolt  of  my  own  expe- 
rience :  and  1  take  thia  opportunity  or  declaring,  that  the  moat 
important  parte  of  Mr.  Leekie'a  itatcment  concerning  Sicily  I 
myielf  know  to  be  accurate,  and  am  authorised  by  what  I 
myaelf  asw  there,  to  rely  on  the  whole  ss  a  fair  and  imszaf - 
gsraled  rcprsasotalioa. 
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powar  in  a  nifieMnt  nimber  of  Hi  cHiibim. 
are  pointi  in  which  it  would  be  immonlitjr  to  mt 
oontflDt  with  the  pramimption,  however  well  ibonded, 
that  we  are  better  than  othert,  if  we  are  not  what 
we  ought  to  be  oareelvee,  and  not  using  the  meant 
of  improvement.  The  fint  question  then  ii,  what  '» 
the  FACT  ?  The  second,  aupponng  a  defect  or  defi- 
ciency in  one  or  all  of  these  points,  and  that  to  a  de- 
gree which  may  aflect  our  power  and  prosperity,  if 
not  our  absolute  safety,  are  the  plans  of  Legislative 
Reform  that  have  hitherto  been  proposed  fit  or  likely 
to  remove  such  defect,  and  supply  such  deficiency  ? 
The  third  and  last  question  is— Should  there  appear 
reason  to  d«iy  or  doubt  this,  ore  there  then  any  other 
means,  and  what  are  they  ? — Of  these  points  in  the 
concluding  Essay  of  this  Section. 

A  French  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  14th, 
was  comparing  the  French  and  English  wniers  with 
all  the  boastfulness  of  national  prepossession.  Sir! 
(replied  an  Englishman  belter  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Freedom  than  the  canons  of  criticism)  there 
are  but  two  subjects  worthy  the  human  intellect  : 
Politics  and  Religion,  our  state  here  and  our  state 
hereafler;  and  on  neither  of  these  dare  you  write. 
Long  may  the  envied  privilege  be  preserved  to  my 
countrymen  of  writing  and  talking  concerning  both ! 
Nevertheless,  it  behoves  us  all  to  consider,  that  to 
write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  without  having 
previously  taken  the  pains  to  understand  it,  is  a 
breach  of  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  though  it 
may  be  no  oflS»nce  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
privilege  of  talking  and  even  publishing  nonsense  is 
neccssarjpin  a  free  state;  but  the  more  sparingly  we 
make  use  of  it,  the  better. 


ESSAY  VI. 


Tbsn  ws  may  thank  ouneWea, 
Who  qi^-boaod  hj  the  mofio  name  of  Peace 
Dream  foldeo  dreams.    Go,  warlike  BritaiD,  fo. 
For  ihe  gray  oli^e-branch  change  thy  greoo  laurels : 
Hang  up  thy  rusty  helmet,  that  the  bee 
May  hare  a  hive,  or  spider  find  a  loom ! 
Instead  of  doubling  drum  and  thrilling  fife 
Bo  luHM  in  lady's  lap  with  amorous  flutes. 
But  for  Napoleon,  know,  he  *ll  scorn  this  cakn : 
The  ruddy  planet  at  ki$  birth  bore  sway, 
Sanguine,  a  dust  his  humor,  and  wild  fire 
Hb  ruling  element    Rage,  revenge,  and  eimning 
Make  up  the  temper  of  this  captain's  valor. 

^dapttd  from  an  old  Plajf. 


LiTTL.1  prospective  wisdom  can  that  roan  obtain, 
who  hurrying  onward  with  the  current,  or  rather  tor- 
rent, of  events,  feels  no  interest  in  their  importance, 
eicept  as  far  as  his  curiosity  is  excited  by  their  novel- 
ty; and  to  whom  all  reflection  and  retrospect  are 
wetuisome.  If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  the 
^rmation  of  just  pu^i^ir  principles  becomes  a  duty  of 
private  morality ;  when  the  principles  of  morality  in 
general  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  on  our  public  suf- 
frages, and  to  aflbct  every  great  national  determina- 
tioo ;  when,  in  short,  his  countrt  should  have  a  \ 


place  by  every  Knglwhwanls  ill  a  ridg ;  oidwlMAi 
leelinp  and  troths  whidi  give  dignity  la  the 
and  tranqoillity  to  the  death-bed,  oo^  to  ha] 
aixi  influencive  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
that  time  is  now  with  oa.  As  an  introdnctioB  ta^isi 
at  the  same  time  as  a  oommentaiy  on,  the  sabjsatf 
international  law,  I  have  taken  a  review  of  the  » 
cumstances  that  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Abmbi,  md 
the  re-commencement  of  the  virar,  mors  espcdsttf 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Malta. 

In  a  rich  commercial  state,  a  war  sekkn  fsOi  H 

become  unpopular  by  length  of  continiianee;  Hi 

first,  or  revolution  war,  which  towards  iit  dm,kd 

I  become  just  and  necessary,  perhapa  beyond  siqr  f» 

I  mer  example,  had  yet  causes  of  unpopularity  peodiii 

toitKlf    Exhaustion  is  the  natural  confleqosmeaf 

excessive  stimulation,  in  the  feelings  of  naiiooisqal' 

ly  as  in  those  of  individuals.    Wearied  out  by  of» 

whelming  novelties ;  stunned  as  it  were,  by  a  mm 

of  strange  expkwons ;  sick  too  of  hope  long  dc^id; 

and  uncertain  as  to  the  real  object  and  motive  of  ill 

war,  from  the  rapid  change  and  general  fiulareof 

its  ostensible  objects  and  motives ;  the  public  niii 

for  many  months  preceding  the  signing  of  the  pi» 

liminarics,  had  lost  all  its  tone  and  elasticity.   TU 

consciousness  of  mutual  errors  and  mutoaJ  dm^ 

poinlments,  disposed  the  great  minority  of  all  psitiM 

to  a  spirit  of  diflidence  and  toleration,  which,  amisbii 

as  it  may  be  in  individuals,  yet  in  a  nation,  and  sboft 

all  in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  notion,  is  always  M 

nearly  akin  to  apathy  and  selfish  indulgence,   ia 

unmanly  impatience  for  peace  became  only  not  urn* 

versal.    Afler  as  long  a  resistance  as  the  natoie  of 

our  Constitution  and  national  character  permitted  « 

even  endured,  the  government  applied  at  length  tht 

only  remedy  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  eviLi 

remedy  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  JQslified,8Bd 

which  nothing  but  an  evil  of  that  magnitude  eoold 

justify.    At  a  high  price  they  purchased  fcr  v  tbt 

name  of  peace,  at  a  time  when  the  views  of  Frsnct 

became  daily  more  and  more  incompatible  with  osr 

vital  interests.    Considering  the  peace  as  a  men 

truce  of  experiment,  wise  ainl  temperate  men  rrgaid- 

cd  with  complacency  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the 

very  reasons  that  >%-ould  have  ensured  the  condeah 

nation  of  any  other  treaty  under  any  other  circoB- 

stances.    Its  palpable  deficiencies  were  its  antidoie: 

or  rather  they  formed  its  very  essence,  and  declsred 

at  first  sight,  what  alone  it  was,  or  wros  meant  to  ht> 

Any  attempt  at  that  time  and  in  this  Treaty  to  hsvs 

secured  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  German  Empiit^ 

^^-ould  have  been  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 

prepotterouf.     The  Nation  would  have  withdrawn 

all  faith  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  minislen.  if 

the  negotiation  had  been  broken  off  on  a  plea  of  thii 

kind  :  for  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  the  extreme 

desirableness,  nay,  the  necessity  of  a  peace,  sod, 

this  once  admitted,  there  would,  no  doubt,  have  besa 

an  absurdity  in  continuing  the  war  for  objecfs  which 

the  war  furnished  no  means  of  realixing.    If  As 

First  Consul  had  entered  into  stipulations  with  ia 

respcrlini^  the  Continent,  they  would  have  been  ob* 

served  only  as  long  as  his  interests  from  other 
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1%^  !»?•  dMMed;  ihi&f  would  hsy«  been  Hgiied 
rilh  ■■  maeh  maomtf  end  obeerred  with  as  much 
Bod  ftith  ■■  the  viicie  ectuelly  ioeeited  in  the 
Vasty  of  AmieBa»  raapecting  the  integrity  of  the 
Htfkieh  empiie.  Thia  article  indeed  waa  wiaely 
Mated  upon  by  ua,  becanae  it  aflected  boCh  our  na- 
onol  honor,  and  the  intereata  of  our  Indian  empire 
nmediately;  and  atill  more,  perfaapa,  becaoae  this 
f  all  oihen  waa  the  moat  likely  to  fiimiah  an  early 
roof  of  the  Fint  Conaul'a  real  diapoaitiooa.  But 
eeply  intereated  in  the  late  of  the  Continent,  aa  we 
re  thought  to  be,  it  would  nevertheleaa  have  been 
iobK  idle  to  have  abandoned  a  peace,  aupponng  it  at 
11  deairable,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  govern- 
lent  had  refoaed  that  which  would  have  been  of 
0  valoe  had  it  been  granted. 
Indeed  there  reaults  one  seriouB  diaadvantage  from 
■iafing  on  the  righta  and  intereata  of  Auatria,  the 
mpire,  Switxeriand,  Ac  in  a  treaty  between  Eng- 
nd  and  France :  and,  aa  it  ahould  aeem,  no  advan- 
ge  to  counterbalance  it  For  ao,  any  attack  on 
loae  righta  inatantly  pledgee  our  character  and 
iliooel  dignity  to  oommenoe  a  war,  however  inex- 
idjent  it  might  happen  to  be,  and  however  hopeleaa: 
bile  if  a  war  were  expedient,  any  attack  on  these 
NUithee  by  France  fumiahea  a  jitttiliable  cauae  of 
■r  in  ita  eaaential  nature,  and  independently  of  all 
■itive  tremty.  Seen  in  thia  light,  the  deiecta  of  the 
BAtj  of  Amiem  become  ita  real  merita.  If  the 
nremment  of  France  made  peace  in  the  apirit  of 
nee,  then  a  friendly  interconrae  and  the  human- 
log  influencea  of  commerce  and  reciprocal  hoapital- 
f  woold  gradually  bring  about  in  both  oountriea 

0  diapoaitiona  neceaaary  ibr  the  calm  diacoaaion  and 
ncere  oondoaion  of  a  genuine,  efiicient,  and  com- 
!«heii8ive  treaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fiu;t, 
le  Treaty  of  Amiena  contained  in  itaelf  the  prin- 
plea  of  ita  own  diaiolution.  It- waa  what  it  ought 
» be.  If  the  Firrt  Consul  had  both  meant  and  dealt 
lirly  by  oa,  the  treaty  would  have  2ed  to  a  true  ae^ 
•nent :  but  he  acting  aa  all  prudent  men  expected 
Ml  he  would  act,  it  supplied  just  reasons  for  the 
3iiiBiencement  of  war— cmd  at  ita  decease  left  us, 

1  m  legacy,  bleasinga  that  assuredly  &r  outweighed 
or  loaaea  by  the  peace.  It  left  ua  popular  enthusi- 
■n,  national  unanimity,  and  aimplicity  of  object: 
nd  removed  one  inconvenience  which  cleaved  to 
le  bat  war.  by  attaching  to  the  right  objecta,  and 
nliating  nnder  their  proper  banners,  the  acorn  and 
Atred  of  slavery,  the  passion  for  freedom,  all  the 
igh  thooghta  and  high  feelings  that  connect  us  with 
lie  honored  namea  of  past  ages ;  and  iiwpire  senti- 
nenta  and  language,  to  which  our  Hampdens,  Sid- 
leya,  and  Russels,  might  listen  without  jealousy. 

The  late  Peace  then  was  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
nent,  ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  received  by  the 
iBtion,  as  an  experiment:  as  the  only  means  of  cxhi- 
liting  such  proof  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
•opto  in  their  then  temper;  whether  Buonaparte 
levoting  his  ambition  and  activity  to  the  re-establish- 
Dint  of  trade,  colonial  tranquillity,  and  social  morals, 
a  France,  would  abstain  from  tnsiito'n^,  alarming 
md  endangering  the  Britiah  empire.     And  theao 


thanka  at  leaat  were  doe  to  the  Fnat  Gonaul,;  d»i  ht 
didnotkingdelay  the  proof  With  moie  than  papal  i»> 
aolenoe  he  iaaned  edicta  of  anathema  againat  oa,  and 
excommunicated  ua  from  all  interftrence  in  the  af&in 
of  the  Continent  He  inBuUed  ua  still  more  indecently 
by  pertinaciouB  demands  reapecting  ooroonatitntiooal 
Lawa  and  Rights  of  Hospitality ;  by  the  official  pub- 
lication of  Sebaatiani's  Report ;  and  by  a  direct  pe^ 
sonal  outrage  ofiered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign 
minislera  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  his  ambaaaador. 
He  both  insulted  and  alarmed  us  by  a  display  of  the 
moat  perfidiooa  ambition  hi  the  anbversion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,  in  the  avowal  of  designa 
againat  Egypt,  SyruL,  and  the  Greek  lalanda,  and  in 
the  minion  of  military  spies  to  Great  Britain  ilselC 
And  by  forcibly  maintaining  a  French  anny  in  Hoi* 
land,  he  at  once  inaulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered 
ua.  What  can  render  a  war  just  (pre^uppoaing  Hi 
expedience)  if  insult,  repeated  ahinn,  and  danger  do 
not?  And  how  can  it  be  expedient  for  a  rich,  onilid« 
and  powerful  Island-em|Mre  to  remain  in  nomkiil 
peace  and  unrsaenting  pasaivenesa  with  on  inaolent 
neighbor,  who  has  proved  that  to  wage  agaittt  it  aii 
unmitigated  war  of  insult,  alarm,  and  endangeiment 
is  both  his  temper  and  hia  system  ? 

Many  attempta  were  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  explain 
away  the  force  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ftcta 
here  enumerated :  but  the  grant  fact,  for  which  aloae 
they  have  either  force  or  meaning,  the  great  nltimaii 
foct,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  insulted,  alaonedi 
and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Fox  himself  ex* 
pressly  admitted.  But  the  oppoaera  of  the  ptcaent 
war  concentre  the  strength  of  their  canae  hi  the  fol* 
k>wing  brief  argument  Supposing,  say  they,  the 
grievancea  aet  forth  in  our  manifesto  to  be  as  notori- 
ous as  they  are  asserted  to  be,  yet  more  notoriooa 
they  cannot  be  than  that  other  fiurt  which  utterly 
annuls  them  as  reasms  for  a  war — the  Act,  that  min- 
isten  themselves  regard  them  only  aa  the  poropooa 
garnish  of  the  dish.  It  stands  on  record,  that  Buona- 
parte might  have  purohaaed  our  silence  for  ever,  re- 
specting these  insults  and  ii^juriea,  by  a  mere  acqui- 
escence on  his  part  in  our  retention  of  Malta.  The 
whole  treaty  of  Amiens  is  little  more  than  a  peiw 
plexed  bond  of  compromise  respecting  Malta.  On 
Malta  we  rested  the  peace :  for  Malta  we  renewed 
the  war.  So  say  the  oppoaeiw  of  the  present  war. 
As  its  advocates  we  do  not  deny  the  fiict  as  stated  by 
them ;  but  we  hope  to  achieve  all,  and  more  than  all 
the  purposes  of  such  denial,  by  an  explanation  of  the 
fact.  The  difficulty  then  resolves  itself  into  twoquee- 
tions :  first,  in  what  sense  of  the  words  can  we  be 
said  to  have  gone  to  war  for  Malta  alone?  Secondly, 
wherein  does  the  importance  of  Malta  consist  T  The 
answer  to  the  second  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the 
Dbcretur  and  Political  Father  of  the  Maltese:  while 
the  attempt  to  settle  the  first  question,  so  at  the  same 
time  to  elucidate  the  Law  op  Nations  and  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Law  of  Conscience,  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  present  Essay. 
I.  In  what  tenae  can  we  be  affirmed  to  have  renewed 
the  war  for  Malta  alonel 

If  we  had  known  or  could  reaaonably  have  b^i 
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Ijeved,  that  the  viewi  of  Fmnce  were  and  woald 
oontinue  to  be  friendly  or  negative  toward  Great  Bri- 
tain,  neither  the  MibverMon  of  the  independence  of 
Swiuerland,  nor  the  maintenance  of  a  French  army 
in  Holland,  would  have  furnished  any  prudent 
ground  for  war.  Fw  the  only  way  by  which  we 
could  have  injured  France,  namely,  the  destruction 
of  her  commerce  and  navy,  would  increase  her 
means  of  continental  conquests,  by  concentrating  all 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  French  empire  in 
her  military  powers :  while  the  lasses  and  miseries 
which  the  French  people  would  suf&r  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  magnitude,  compared  with  any  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  to  them  fnrni  tlie  eiten- 
■oa  of  the  wmu  France,  were  facts  which,  we  knew 
by  experience,  would  weigh  as  nothing  with  the  ex- 
iiting  Government  Its  attacks  on  the  independence 
of  its  continental  neighbors  become  motives  to  v«  for 
the  re-oommencement  of  hostility,  only  as  far  as  they 
give  proof  $  of  a  hostile  intention  to\%'ard  ourMlves, 
and  fodlitate  the  realizing  of  such  iiitentkm.  If  any 
events  had  taken  place,  increasing  the  wteant  of  in- 
juring this  country,  even  though  these  events  fur- 
nished no  moral  ground  of  complaint  against  France, 
(such  for  instance,  might  be  the  great  extension  of 
her  population  and  revenue,  from  freedom  and  a  wise 
govemmenf)  much  more,  if  they  were  the  fruits  of 
iniquitous  ambition,  and  therefore  in  themselves  in- 
Tolved  the  probability  of  an  hostile  intention  to  us — 
then,  I  say.  every  after  occurrence  becomes  import- 
ant, and  both  a  just  and  expedient  ground  of  war,  in 
ptoportion,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
but  to  the  quantity  of  evident  proof  aflbrded  by  it  of 
■n  hostile  design  in  the  Government,  by  whose  power 
our  interests  are  endangered.  If  by  demanding  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Malta,  when  he  had  him- 
aelf  done  away  the  security  of  its  actual  indepen- 
dence (on  his  promise  of  preserving  which  our  pacific 
promises  rnted  as  on  their  sole  foundation)  and  this 
mo,  after  he  had  openly  avowed  such  designs  on 
Egypt,  as  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  ottr  ministers,  but 
in  his  own  opinion,  made  it  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  country,  that  Malta  should  not  be  under 
French  influence ;  if  by  this  conduct  the  First  Consul 
exhibited  a  decisive  ;iro^  of  his  intention  to  violate 
our  rights  and  to  undermine  our  national  interests ; 
then  all  his  preceding  actions  on  the  Continent  be- 
came proofs  likewise  of  the  same  intention ;  and  nny 
one*  of  these  aggressions  invoh'es  the  meaning  of  the 

*  An  hoodrcd  ca»e«  mif ht  be  imnviiH'd  which  would  pNce 
this  aiMrtKm  in  ilf  true  licht.  8upp<i«e,  fiir  iniianco,  a  coun- 
try scconlinR  to  the  laws  of  which  a  parent  might  not  diain- 
beril  a  s«in  without  having  fint  eoavicind  him  of  ionae  onr  of 
sundrr  criinea  enumerated  in  a  apecific  statute.  Caiui.  by  a 
seiiea  uf  vicious  actions  had  so  nearly  convinced  his  father  of 
bb  uttar  worthleasoess,  that  the  father  resolves  on  the  next 
provocation  to  use  the  very  flrat  oppoHunity  of  legally  dism- 
Kerii'mr  hi^  son.  The  provocation  occurs,  and  in  itself  fur- 
nishes this  opportunity,  and  Caius  is  disinherited,  though  for 
so  action  much  less  glaring  and  intoWrable  than  most  of  his 
preceding  delinquencies  had  been.  The  advocates  of  Cdios 
complam  that  he  should  be  thus  punished  fur  a  c<»mparative 
trifle,  so  many  worse  misdemeanors  having  been  passed  over. 
The  father  replies:  "This,  his  last  action,  is  not  the  canae  of 
tJie  disijiherilance ;  but  the  nuan*  of  disinheriting  him.  I 
#ianw/iiirf  bUa  bg  it  rather  thaa  for  iL   latiath'tlnisiwAfQii 


whole.  Which  of  them  it  to  dtttrmmt  ■  lo  mr 
must  be  decided  by  other  and  pradeniial  niMailin 
tiuDS.  Had  the  Fint  CotHiil  acquieaeed  iBoardei» 
tion  of  Malta,  he  wxNild  thereby  have  ftaraishsd  wk 
proof  of  pacific  intentiona.  as  would  have  led  tof» 
ther  hopes,  as  wiould  have  leaaened  our  alana  fioa 
his  former  acta  of  ambition,  and  relatively  to  w  km 
altered  in  some  degree  their  nature. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  Pkriimeilcr 
national  Council  is  essentially  different  from  a  Coat 
of  Justice,  alike  in  its  objects  and  its  duties,  fa  ihi 
Uittor.  the  Juror  lays  aside  his  private  knowledge ai 
his  private  connecikms,  and  judges  exclusively  i^ 
or)rding  to  evidence  adduced  in  the  Couit ;  ia  Ihi 
former,  the  Senator  acta  upon  his  own  interns]  a» 
victioiis,  and  oftentimes  upon  private  infonashoo, 
which  it  >%-ould  be  imprudent  or  criminal  to  ditckse. 
Though  his  ostensible  Reason  ought  to  be  a  true  a< 
just  one.  it  is  by  no  means  neceatary  that  it  sfaooU 
be  his  sole  or  even  his  chief  reason.  In  a  Court  of 
Justice,  the  Juror  attends  to  the  character  and  gcM* 
ral  intentions  of  the  accused  parly,  exdoively.  ■ 
adding  to  the  probability  of  hie  having  or  not  haviif 
comroiued  the  one  particular  action  then  in  qoestion. 
The  Senator,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  to  del» 
mine  on  the  conduct  of  a  fo^ign  I\>wer,  attenls  M 
particular  actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  character  nd 
existing  intentions.  Now  there  were  many  and  vciy 
powerful  Reasons  why,  though  appealing  to  tht 
former  actions  of  Buonaparte,  as  con/innalinai  of  \m 
hostile  spirit  and  alarming  ambition,  we  should  vsnh 
(heless  make  Malta  the  direct  object  and  final  dci» 
minant  of  the  war.  Had  we  gone  to  war  avowedff 
for  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switaokatf, 
we  should  haveiumished  Buonaparte  with  a  cd^ 
abU  pretext  fur  annexing  both  cotintries  imraeditfrif 
to  the  French  empire,t  which,  if  he  should  do  (aif 
his  power  continues  he  most  assuredly  will  sooooror 
later)  by  a  mere  act  of  violence,  and  undisgoiNd  If* 
ranny,  there  will  follow  a  wutral  weakening  of  kii 
power  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  may  prove  of  is* 
calculable  advantage  to  the  independence  and  mU- 
being  of  Europe ;  but  which,  unfortunately,  fat  lUi 
very  reason,  that  it  is  not  to  be  calculated^  is  loo  oim 
disregarded  by  ordinary  Statesmen.  At  all  evsoti,  it 
would  have  been  made  the  plea  for  bonishii^,  pfao* 
denng.  and  perhaps  murdering  numbera  of  viitoooi 
and  patriotic  individuals,  as  being  the  panmw  of 
"  the  Enemy  of  the  Continenf*  Add  to  this,  thst  «• 
should  have  appeared  to  have  rushed  into  a  »w  ftr 
objects  which  by  war  we  could  not  hope  to  ivaliK; 
we  should  have  exacerbated  the  misfortunes  of  the 


any  of  hia  attioiu  that  I  bare  thus  pan'isked  him.  but  for  iii 
vicr/i ;  that  is.  not  so  much  for  the  injurice  wbicli  I  haw  aF- 
fered,  as  for  the  disposition*  which  these  adioos  rvnrcrf;  far 
the  insolent  and  alarming  imtentions  of  which  they  are  yrW«- 
Now  of  this  habitual  temper,  of  these  dangerous  parpasrt. 
bis  last  action  ia  as  true  and  complete  a  manifeaiatioa  as  isr 
or  all  of  his  preceding  olfonces ;  and  it  therefore  may  asi 
mu9t  be  taken  as  their  cumimm  rtpreaentative," 

t  This  disquisition  was  written  in  the  yv«r  INM.  is  Ihla. 
at  the  a-quest  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  f  with  ibe  execfiliss  if 
the  latter  paragraphB,  which  I  have  Iherafare  luclsiM  is 
cratichelk] 
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M  of  whieh  fit  had  elected  oumelTei  the 
on;  and  the  war  would  have  tppeered  a 
rar  of  revenge  and  repriaal,  a  circiiunttBnoe 
to  be  avoided  where  it  in  poanble.  The  ableet 
t  men  in  the  Batavian  Republic  thoee  who 
inBolti  of  France  nxMt  acately,  and  were  eui^ 
rom  her  oppremont  the  nxMt  eeverely,  entreat- 
Govemment,  through  their  minister,  that  it 
lot  make  the  state  of  Holland  the  great  oeten- 
saon  of  the  war.  The  Swiss  patriots,  loo,  be- 
hat  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that 
id  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  ooropara- 
tmid  use  which  France  has  hitherto  made  of 
>lute  power  over  that  country.  Besides,  Aiw- 
lom  the  changes  on  the  Continent  much  more 
concerned  than  England,  having  refused  all 
ition  with  us,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an 
(destructive  of  the  one  great  blessing  purcha- 
be  peace,  our  national  unanimity)  would  have 
9ot  in  the  popular  mind,  that  these  chaiges 
ere  pretexts.  Neither  should  we  forget,  that 
war  had  left  a  dislike  in  our  countiymen  to 
ital  interference,  and  a  not  unplausible  per- 
that  where  a  nation  has  not  sufficient  sensi- 
i  ita  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  against  the 
If,  unbhbed  and  ungoaded  by  Great  Britain, 
egun  by  the  Government  of  such  a  nation,  at 
ince  of  our  Government,  has  little  chance  of 
an  a  disastrous  result,  considering  the  charac- 
revolutionary  reeoorces  of  the  enemy.  What- 
ly  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  ai|^- 
is  however  certain,  that  there  was  a  strong 
tion  in  the  British  people  for  a  canse  india* 
and  peculiariy  British.  And  this  foeling  is 
^ther  ungrounded.  In  practical  politics  and 
at  expenditures  of  national  power,  we  must 
end  to  be  loo  fiirsighted :  otherwise  even  a 
t  peace  would  be  impossible  amcwig  the  £u- 
lations.  To  future  and  distant  evils  we  may 
oppose  the  various  unforeseen  events  that  are 
I  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Lastly,  it  is 
to  immediate  and  unequivocal  attacks  on  our 
eresti  and  honor,  that  we  attach  the  noticm  of 
with  a  full  and  efficient  feeling.  Now,  though 
'  be  first  stimulated  to  action  by  probabilities 
spects  of  advantage,  and  though  there  is  a 
B  restlessness  in  human  nature,  which  rendeis 
Ul  wars  popuhir  at  their  commencement,  yet 
1  always  needs  a  sense  of  positive  Right  to 
Is  spirit  There  is  always  needed  some  one 
short,  simple,  and  independent  of  complicated 
tion,  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  muscular 
I  to  the  public  mind,  when  the  power  that  re- 
xn  enthusiasm,  animal  spirits,  and  the  charm 
ilty,  has  evaporated. 

e  is  no  feeling  more  honomble  to  our  nature, 
t  strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  is  hap- 
cumstanced,  than  the  jealousy  concerning  a 
right,  independent  of  an  immediate  interest, 
■ender  in  our  national  character,  the  merest 
lat  is  strictly  our  right,  the  merest  rock  on 
he  waves  will  scarcely  permit  the  seafowl  to 
fgs,  at  the  demand  of  an  inaokot  and  power- 
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fnl  rival,  on  a  diopkeeper*s  calcnlatioo  of  kaa  akid 
gain,  b  in  its  final,  and  asniredly  not  very  dislani 
ooosequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing— of  natkmal  spi- 
rit,  of  national  independence,  and  with  these,  of  the 
very  wealth  for  which  the  low  calculation  was  made. 
This  feeling  in  individuals,  indeed,  and  in  private 
life,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  religion.  Say  rather,  that 
by  religion,  it  is  transmuted  into  a  higher  virtue, 
growing  on  an  higher  aixi  engrafted  branch,  yet  nou< 
rished  firom  the  same  root:  that  it  reauins  in  in  eSf 
sence  the  same  spirit,  but 

Msda  pare  kr  Tboeght,  and  satarsliiad  ia  Htsvsn ; 

and  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  moral  diflerenbes  of 
national  and  individual  duties,  comprehends  neitbei^ 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  is  not  a  whit  the  better 
Christian  for  being  a  bed  patriot  Considered  natioii^ 
ally,  it  is  ss  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  shook! 
strike  and  surrender  his  colors  under  the  pietenee, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  the  lives  of  so  many 
good  Christian  sailors  for  the  sake  of  ^few  yard§  tf" 
cottrse  canva»!  Of  such  reasoners  we  take  an  udh 
dignant  leave  in  the  words  of  an  obscure  poet 

Fear  nersr  wanted  arguniMitt :  yoo  do 
Reason  jooraelvai  into  a  earefU  bondafs, 
Cirenraepeet  oalj  to  foot  BUNrj. 
I  eoald  urge  Freedom,  Charters,  Coantry,  Laws, 
Gods,  and  Relifioa,  and  suck  precious  names— 
Nay,  wiiat  yoo  value  kifher,  WtiMk !  Bat  tkal . 
Yoa  sue  lor  bondage,  rialdiog  to  deasaads 
As  impioas  as  they're  insoleni,  and  have 
Only  this  sluggish  name— te perish  fuU! 

CABTWRIGHT. 

And  here  we  find  it  necessary  to  animadvert  on  • 
principle  asMrted  by  Lord  Minto,  {in  his  tpeeek,  Jkua 
6th.  1803,  and  aflerwards  puUith^  atfuU  length)  Hmt 
France  had  an  undoubted  right  to  insist  on  our  aban* 
dnnment  of  Malta,  a  right  not  given,  but  likewise  not 
abrogated,  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Surely  in  this 
eflbrt  of  candor,  his  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances  on  which  he  exerted  it  The  case  b 
simply  thus:  the  British  government  was  convinced, 
and  the  French  government  admitted  the  justice  of. 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importanoo 
to  our  interests,  that  Malta  should  remain  uninflo* 
enced  by  France.  The  French  government  bindi 
itself  down  by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  will  use  ita 
best  endeavors  in  conjunction  with  us,  lo  secure  this 
independence.  This  promise  was  no  act  of  liberality, 
no  generous  free^ift  on  the  part  of  France,  No !  we 
purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  our 
forces,  we  dismissed  our  sailors,  and  we  gave  up  the 
best  part  of  the  fruits  of  our  naval  victories.  Can  it 
therefore  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility  be  affirmed, 
that  the  ri^t  to  insist  on  our  evacuation  of  the  island 
was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  thia 
demand  is  strictly  tantamount  to  our  surrender  of  all 
the  advantages  which  we  had  bought  of  France  al 
so  high  a'pricet  Tantamount  to  a  direct  breach  oa 
her  part,  not  merely  of  a  solemn  treaty,  but  of  an  ah- 
solnte  bargain?  It  was 'not  only  the  perfidy  of  o»> 
principled  ambitioiH-the  demand  was  the  fraudulent 
trick  of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  France?  She  sold 
us  the  independence  of  Malta :  then  exerted  hm 
power,  and  annihilated  the  very  possibility  of  that 
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independence,  and  lastly,  demanded  of  vm  that  we 
•hould  leave  it  bound  band  and  foot  for  ber  to  seize 
without  trouble,  whenever  ber  ambitious  projects  led 
her  to  regard  such  seizure  as  expedient  We  bound 
ourselves  to  surrender  it  to  the  Knights  of  Malta— 
HOC  surely  to  Joseph,  Robert,  or  Nicolas,  but  to  a 
known  order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and  capa- 
ble of  exerting  them  in  consequence  of  certain  reve- 
nues. We  found  no  such  order.  The  men  indeed 
and  the  name  we  found :  and  even  so,  if  we  had  pur- 
chased Sardinia  of  its  sovereign  for  so  many  millions 
of  money,  which  through  our  national  credit,  and 
fiom  the  equivalence  of  our  national  paper  to  gold 
and  silver,  he  had  agreed  to  receive  in  bank  notes, 
and  if  he  had  received  them— doubtless,  he  would 
have  the  bank  notes,  even  though  immediately  after 
our  payment  of  them  we  had  for  this  very  purpose 
fiirced  the  Bank  Company  to  break.  But  would  be 
have  received  the  debt  due  to  him  ?  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  practical  /mn,  as  wicked,  though 
not  quite  so  ludicrous,  as  the  (in  all  senses)  execrable 
pun  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  requesting  batium  (L  e.  a 
kiss)  from  the  archbiihop,  thereupon  seized  on  the 
archbishop's  manor  of  Baseham. 

A  Treaty  jm  a  writ  of  mutual  promise  between  two 
independent  States,  and  the  Law  of  Promise  is  the 
same  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  It  is  to  be  sacredly 
performed  by  each  party  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
knew  and  permitted  the  other  party  to  undeistand  it, 
at  the  time  of  the  contract.  Anything  short  of  this 
is  criminal  deceit  in  individuals,  and  in  governments 
impious  perfidy.  After  the  conduct  of  France  in  the 
iflair  of  the  guarantees,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Older,  we  had  the  same  right  to  preserve  the  island 
independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a 
lawful  creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugi- 
tive and  dishonest  debtor. 

One  other  assertion  of  his  Lordship's,  in  the  same 
ipeech,  bears  so  immediately  on  the  plan  of  TiiE 
Friend,  as  far  as  it  proposed  to  investigate  the  prin- 
dpk  of  international,  no  less  than  of  private  morality, 
that  I  feel  m3rself  in  some  degree  under  an  obligation 
to  notice  it  A  Treaty  (says  his  Lordship)  ought  to 
be  strictly  observed  l^  a  nation  in  its  literal  sense, 
even  though  the  utter  ruin  of  that  nation  should  be 
the  certain  and  fore-known  consequence  of  that  ob- 
■ervance.  Previous  to  any  remarks  of  my  own  on 
this  high  flight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Harrington  has  said  on  this  subject  **  A  man 
may  devote  himself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  a 
nation ;  but  no  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  to  save  mankind.  Machiavel  is  decried 
for  saying. '  that  no  consideration  is  to  be  had  of  what 
is  just  or  unjust,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what 
is  honorable  or  ignominious,  in  case  it  be  to  save  a 
ftate  or  to  preserve  liberty .-'  which  as  to  the  manner 
of  expresskm  may  pertiaps  be  crudely  spoken.  But 
to  imagine  that  a  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  any  more  after  fiuth  given,  or  an  engage- 
ment thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had  been  no  en- 
gagement made  or  faith  given,  were  not  piety  but 
i>Uy." Crudely  spoken  indeed!   and  not  less 


crudely  thought :  nor  is  the  matter  ranch  Beaded  kf 
the  commentator.  Yet  every  man,  who  is  at  all  se> 
quainted  with  the  world  and  its  past  history,  knom 
that  the  fact  itself  is  truly  stated :  and  what  ii  man 
important  in  the  present  aigument.  be  cannot  find  a 
hii  heart  a  full,  deep,  and  downright  verdict  that  it 
should  be  otherviise.  The  consequences  of  this  pn> 
plexity  in  the  moral  feelings,  are  not  seklom  exten- 
sively injurious.  For  men  hearing  the  duties  whid 
would  be  binding  on  two  individuals  living  under  tbe 
same  laws,  insisted  on  as  equally  obligaloiy  oo  two 
independent  slates,  in  extreme  caaea,  where  thsy  in 
clearly  the  impracticabiUty  of  realizing  such  a  nocka ; 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  dim  hali^consdoanea, 
that  two  States  can  never  be  placed  exactly  oo  d» 
same  ground  as  twx>  individuals;  relieve  thenseim 
from  their  perplexity  by  cutting  what  they  caooot 
untie,  and  assert  that  national  policy  cannot  in  ill 
cases  be  subordinated  to  the  lawa  of  molality:  ia 
other  words,  that  a  government  may  act  widi  iiu» 
tice.  and  yet  remain  blameless.  This  iwfitiinn  av 
hazarded  (I  record  it  with  unfeigned  regret)  bf  t 
Minister  of  Sute,  on  the  afiair  of  Copenhagen.  Tie- 
mendous  assertion !  that  would  render  every  cm- 
plaint  which  we  make,  of  the  abominatiooB  of  tkt 
French  tyrant  hypocrisy,  or  mere  incendiary  deda- 
matkm  for  the  simple-heiaded  multitude !  But,  thaok 
heaven!  it  ia  aa  unnecessary  and  unfimnded,  aa it  ii 
tremendoua.  For  what  ia  a  treaty  ?  a  voluntary  coo- 
tract  between  two  natumt.  So  we  will  atate  it  in  tbi 
firat  inatance.  Now  it  ia  an  impossible  case,  that  aaf 
nation  can  be  supposed  by  any  other  to  have  inteadid 
its  own  absolute  destruction  in  a  treaty,  which  ib  in* 
terests  alone  could  have  prompted  it  to  make.  T^ 
very  thought  is  self-contradictory.  Not  only  Athaii 
(we  will  aay)  could  not  have  intended  thii  to  have 
been  underatood  in  any  apecific  promiae  made  D 
Sparta;  but  Sparta  could  never  have  imagined  ibat 
Athena  had  ao  intended  it  And  Athena  itwlf  nart 
have  known,  that  had  she  even  affirmed  the  cootruy, 
Sparta  could  iK)t  have  believed — nay,  would  htn 
been  under  a  moral  obUgatum  not  to  have  beUsvad 
her.  Were  it  poaiible  to  suppoee  such  a  caae  fa 
instance,  such  a  treaty  made  by  a  single  beaicgad 
town,  under  an  independent  goverammit  aa  that  of 
Numantium — it  becomea  no  longer  a  atate.  bat  tlM 
act  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  volunlaiil^ 
aacrificing  themaelvea,  each  to  preserve  kia  aepanli 
honor.  For  the  atate  waa  already  deatroyed  fay  Ihi 
circumatancea  which  alone  could  make  sodi  an  m* 
gagement  conceivable. — But  we  have  said,; 
Applied  to  England  and  France,  relatively  to  i 
this  is  but  a  form  of  speaking.  The  treaty  ia  raallf 
made  by  aome  half  docen,  or  perhapa  half  a  kandnd 
individuala,  possessing  the  govermmtni  of  these  com' 
tries.  Now  it  is  a  universally  admitted  part  of  dM 
Law  of  Nations,  that  an  engagement  entered  iola  bf 
a  miiuster  with  a  foreign  power,  when  it  was  kaoaD 
to  this  power  that  the  minister  in  ao  doing  had  ei* 
ceeded  and  contravened  his  instroctiooa,  ia  alKialbtf 
nugatory.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  waaaA 
that  a  whole  nation,  conaiating  of  perhapa  tmtt/ 
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niUigni  of  human  loalf,  could  ever  have  invested  a 
few  individiiab— whom  altogether  lor  the  promotion 
uTiai  wel&ra,  it  had  intnwted  with  its  government— 
with  the  right  of  signing  away  its  existence  ? 


ESSAY  VII. 


Amieu  reprebentioiiM  fretiMime  acciptamu*.  oportet :  etiam 
■  leprebendi  ooa  nNrait  opinio  noHra,  Tel  hanc  propter 
caoMin,  quod  reete  defeodi  poievi.  Si  vero  infirtnitaa  vel 
kuaaim  vel  propria,  etiam  cum  veraciter  arguitur,  non  po- 
IBK  D<»n  aliqaaoUilttm  contrittari.  meliui  lumor  dolet  cum 
toraior,  qoam  dum  ei  parciiur  el  noo  sanaiur.  Hoc  enim 
Ml  qttod  acute  vidit.  qui  dixit :  uiiliorea  ewe  baud  raro  iniroi- 
eos  otuurgantes.  quam  amicai  otuuricare  mftueniea.  llli 
coim  dum  rixantur,  dicunt  aliquando  vera  quse  corrigamus : 
irti  aatem  minorem,  quam  oportet,  exhibent  juctitia  liber- 
tsten,  dam  amieiiis  timent  exarperare  dulcedioem.  —  AV- 
GUSTINUS  HIEROM  YMO:  Episl.xciu.  //terra  Opera. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  233. 

IV«ii#2«(i«i»— Ceoaorcfl  offered  in  friendlineaf,  we  ought  to 
raeeive  wilb  gratitude:  yea,  though  our  opiniona  did  not 
■writ  eemure,  we  ahould  Mill  b«  thank ru I  for  the  attack  on 
Ifatni.  were  it  only  that  it  give«  ut  an  opQortunity  oriucccta- 
foUir  defesdinK  the  tame.  ( For  never  doth  an  important 
tratA  sjnremd  its  roots  so  vide  or  c/iwp  the  soil  so  stubbom- 
ig,  as  when  it  has  brared  the  wmtU  of  cuntroversy.  Inhere 
%0  m  gUrring  a:tid  a  far-heard  musie  sent  forth  from  the 
tree  of  aoimd  knmolsdge.  when  iU  branches  art  fighting 
with  Iha  aUrm,  which  passing  onteard  shrills  out  at  ones 
TraOh'a  triumph  and  its  own  defeat.)  But  if  the  infirmitir 
of  boman  nature,  or  of  our  own  conittiiutional  temperament, 
caoDOt,  even  when  we  have  been  fairly  convicted  of  error, 
kttt  mfler  aome  mall  mortification,  yet  better  niflTer  pain 
ftoflB  its  axtirpalioo,  than  from  the  conaequencei  of  its  con- 
tinaaoee,  and  of  the  falae  teoderneM,  that  had  withheld  the 
maedy.  Thia  la  what  the  acute  obaerver  had  in  hie  mind, 
who  mid.  that  upbraidinff  euemiea  were  not  seldom  more 
proftable  than  frieoda  afraid  to  find  fault  For  the  former 
ildat  tbeir  quarrelsome  invectives  may  chance  on  some 
tratha,  which  we  may  amend  in  coniequence ;  while 
latter,  from  an  over-delicate  apprehmifion  of  mflling  the 
anrfaee  of  friendship,  shrink  from  its  duties,  and 
the  manly  fireodom  which  Truth  and  Joatice  demand. 


OifLT  a  few  privileged  incHviduals  are  aothorized 
to  pasB  into  the  theatre  without  stopping  at  the  door- 
keeper's box ;  but  every  man  of  decent  appearance 
majf  put  down  the  play-price  there,  and  thencefor- 
ward has  as  good  a  right  as  the  roanageiv  themselves 
only  to  see  and  hear,  as  far  as  his  place  in  the 
i»  and  his  own  ears  and  eyes  permit  him,  but 
lilwwise  to  express  audibly  his  approbation  or  disap- 
probation of  what  may  be  going  forward  on  the  stage. 
If  hia  feelings  happen  k>  be  in  unison  with  those  of 
tbe  audience  in  general,  he  may  wiUiout  breach  of 
daeomm  persevere  in  his  notices  of  applause  or  dis- 
like, till  the  wish  of  the  house  is  complied  with.    ]f 
he  finds  himself  unsupported,  he  rests  contented  with 
heTing  once  exerted  his  common  right,  and  on  that 
oecasion  at  least  gives  no  further  interruption  to  the 
•moaement  of  those  who  feel  differently  from  him. 
80  it  is.  or  so  it  should  be,  in  Litereture.    A  few  ex- 
tnordinary  minds  may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  mere 
eptnum :  though  in  point  of  fact  those,  who  alone  are 
aotitied  to  this  privilege,  are  ever  the  last  to  avail 
themaelves  of  it    Add  too,  that  even  the  mere  opin- 
iQiiB  of  such  men  may  in  general  be  regarded  either 


as  promisBory  notes,  or  as  receipts  referring  to  a  tat' 
mer  pa]rment    But  every  man's  optirion  has  a  right 
to  pass  into  the  common  auditory,  if  his  rtaaon  for  the 
opinion  is  paid  down  at  the  same  time :  for  arguroenti 
are  the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect.    The  degree  of 
influence  to  which  the  opinion  is  entitled,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  reasone 
for  it;  and  whether  these  are  shillings  or  pounde 
sterling,  the  man,  who  has  given  them,  remaina 
blameless,  provided  he  contents  himself  with  the 
place  to  which  fhey  have  entitled  him.  and  does  not 
attempt  by  the  strength  of  lungs  to  counterbalance  ita 
disadvantages,  or  expect  to  exert  as  immediate  an  in- 
fluence in  the  back  seats  of  the  upper  gallery,  as  if 
he  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  seated  in  the  stage  box. 
But  unfortunately  (and  here  commence  the  poinU 
of  difference  between  the  theatric  and  the  Literary 
Public)  in  the  great  theatre  of  Literature  there  aie 
no  authorized  door-keepers :  for  our  anonymous  crit- 
ics are  self-elected.    I  shall  not  fear  the  cnarge  of 
calumny  if  I  add,  that  they  have  lost  all  credit  with 
wise  men,  by  unfair  dealing :  such  as  their  refusal  to 
receive  an  honest  man's  money,  (that  is,  his  argu- 
ment) because  they  anticipate  and  dislike  his  opinion, 
while  others  of  suspicious  character  and  the  most  un- 
seemly appearance,  are  suffered  to  pass  without  pa]^ 
ment.  or  l^  virtue  of  crdert  which  they  have  them- 
selves distributed  to  known  partizans.    Sometimee 
the  honest  man's  intellectual  coin  is  refused  under 
pretence  that  it  is  light  or  cotmterfeit,  without  any 
proof  given  either  by  the  money  scales,  or  by  sound- 
ing the  coin  in  dispute  together  with  one  of  known 
goodness.    We  may  carry  the  metaphor  still  farther. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case,  that  the  money  is  re- 
turned because  it  had  a  diflerent  sound  finom  that  of 
a  counterfeit,  the  brassy  blotches  on  virhich  seemed 
to  blush  for  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which 
they  were  inisled,  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  Uve- 
ly  emblem  of  a  lie  self-detected.    Still  oftener  doea 
the  rejection  take  place  by  a  mere  act  of  insolence, 
and  a  blank  assertion  that  the  candidate's  money  is 
light  or  bad,  is  justified  by  a  second  assertion,  that  be 
is  a  fool  or  knave  for  oflfering  it. 

The  second  point  of  difference  explains  the  pre- 
ceding, and  accounts  both  for  the  want  of  established 
door-keepe»  in  the  auditory  of  Literature,  and  for  the 
practices  of  tho8e..who  under  the  name  of  Reviewers 
volunteer  this  office.  There  is  no  royal  mintage  for 
arf^ments.  no  ready  means  by  which  all  men  alike, 
who  possess  common  sense,  may  determine  their 
value  and  intrinsic  worth  at  the  first  sight  or  sound. 
Certain  forms  of  natural  Logic  indeed  there  are,  the 
inobservance  of  which  is  decisive  against  an  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  strictest  adherence  to  them  is  no  proof 
of  its  actual  (though  an  indispensable  condition  of  its 
possible)  validity;  in  the  arguer's  own  conscience 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  value,  and  an  infallible 
criterion  of  it,  which  applies  to  all  arguments  equal- 
ly: and  this  is  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  mind  it- 
self. But  for  Ihose  to  whom  it  is  oflered,  these  are 
only  conjectural  marks ;  yet  such  as  will  seldom  mis- 
lead any  man  of  plain  sense,  who  is  both  honest  and 
observant    Theae  characteristics  the  Feieko  aiu 
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templed  to  compriee  in  the  ooncludiog  paragraph  of 
the  Fourth  Kany  of  the  Volume,  and  haa  dceoribed 
them  more  at  large  in  the  Fjmay  that  foUow,  "  On 
the  communicating  of  Truth."  If  the  honeet  warmth, ' 
which  reuiiti  from  the  iirength  of  the  particular  con- 
TictioQ,  he  tempered  by  the  modeaty  which  belongs 
to  the  weime  of  general  fallibility ;  if  the  emoiiom, 
which  accompany  all  vivid  percepiiuna,  are  pre- 
■erved  distinct  from  the  exprenion  of  perwiuil  paa* 
Mom,  and  from  appeals  to  them  in  the  heart  of  otheia ; 
if  the  Keasoner  aski  no  respect  for  the  opinion,  as  Au  j 
opinion,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  acknowledged 
by  that  Reason,  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  and, 
lastly,  if  he  supports  an  opinion  on  no  subject  which 
he  hiu  not  previously  examined,  and  furnishes  proof 
both  that  he  possesses  the  moans  of  inquiry  by  his 
education  or  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  those  means;  then, 
and  with  these  conditions,  every  human  Being  is  au- 
thoriied  to  make  public  the  ground*  of  any  opinion 
which  he  holds,  and  of  coune  the  opinion  itself,  as 
the  object  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  men,  not  always  indeed  to  attend  to  him,  but,  if 
they  do,  to  attend  to  him  with  respect,  and  with  a 
aincere  as  well  as  apparent  toleration.  I  should  of- 
fend against  my  own  Lawn,  if  I  disclosed  at  present 
the  nature  of  my  oonvictioos  concerning  the  degree, 
in  which  this  virtue  of  toleration  is  possessed  and  prac- 
tised by  the  majority  of  my  contemporaries  and  coun- 
tr3rmen.  But  if  the  contrary  temper  is  felt  and  shown 
in  instances  where  all  the  conditions  have  been  ob- 
■erved,  which  have  been  stated  at  full  in  the  preli- 
minary numbers  that  form  the  Introduction  of  this 
Work,  and  the  chief  of  which  I  have  just  now  recap- 
itulated ;  I  have  no  hesitatkm  in  declaring  that  what- 
ever the  opinion  may  be.  and  however  of^xaite  to 
the  hearer's  or  reader's  previous  persuasions,  one  or 
other  or  all  of  the  following  defects  must  be  taken 
lor  granted.  Either  the  intolerant  perMxi  is  not  maa- 
ter  of  the  grounds  on  which  his  own  faith  is  built : 
which  therefore  neither  is  or  can  be  his  own  faWi^ 
though  it  may  very  easily  be  his  imagined  interetl, 
and  his  habit  of  thought.  In  this  case  he  b  angry, 
not  at  the  opposition  to  Truth,  but  at  the  interruption 
of  his  own  indolence  ami  intellectual  slumber,  or 
possibly  at  the  apprehension,  that  his  temporal  advan- 
tages arc  threatened,  or  at  leost  the  ease  of  mind,  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.  Or, 
secondly,  he  has  no  love  of  Truth  for  its  own  sake ; 
no  reverence  for  the  divine  command  to  seek  ear- 
nestly afler  it,  which  command,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
oflen  and  solemnly  given  by  Revelation,  is  yet  in- 
volved and  expressed  in  the  gift  of  Reason  and  in  the 
dependence  of  all  our  virtues  on  its  development 
lie  has  no  moral  and  religious  awe  for  freedom  of 
thouffht.  though  accompanied  both  by  sincerity  and 
humility;  nor  for  the  right  of  free  communication 
which  is  ordained  by  Ctod,  together  with  that  freedom, 
if  it  be  tnie  that  (rod  has  ordained  us  to  live  in  soci- 
ety, and  has  made  the  (migressive  improvement  of 
all  and  each. of  us  depend  on  the  reciprocal  aids, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  each  supplies  to  all,  and 
nlltoMch.    But  if  hil•l•rm•ndbiacoDMtvl«IAV&- 


tolefallco,  aro  ocraiinnod  by  hia  etomal  ruber  iki 
temporal  interests,  and  if  as  ia  most  coanooly  At 
case,  he  doea  not  deceive  himaelf  on  this  poiM, 
gloomy  i^eed«  and  errooeoua  beyond  idolatiy,  net 
have  been  his  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being!  F« 
surely  the  poor  Heathen  who  repreaenta  to  hinsrif 
the  divine  attributes  o€  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy, 
under  multiplied  and  forbidden  symbols  in  the  posr- 
ers  of  Nature  or  the  souls  erf* extraordinary  men.pcto* 
tises  a  superstition  which  (though  at  once  the  caoH 
and  eflect  of  blindnea  and  sensuality)  is  leas  incooh 
patible  with  inward  piety  and  true  religious  feelinf. 
than  the  creed  of  that  man,  who  in  the  spint  of  hii 
practice,  though  not  in  direct  wtirda,  loaes  sight  of  si 
these  attributes,  and  substitutes  **  servile  and  thiiD- 
like  fear  instead  of  the  adoptive  and  cheerful  bold- 
ness, which  our  new  alliance  with  God  requues  of 
us  as  Christians."*  Such  fear-ridden  and  thmce 
angry  believers,  or  rather  ooquieBccntM,  wouM  doveU 
to  re-peruse  the  book  of  Job,  and  observe  the  in- 
tence  passed  by  the  all-just  on  the  friends  of  theiaP 
ferer,  who  had  hoped,  like  venal  advocates,  to  ^ 
ckam  the  favor  of  deity  by  uttering  troths  of  vhiek 
in  their  own  hearts  they  had  neither  convictkn  aor 
comprehension.  The  truth  from  tiik  Lin  Dmnor 

ATO.NE  FOR  THE  LIE  IN   THE  HEART,  while  the  isdl' 

of  agony  in  the  searching  and  bewildered 
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plainant,  was  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  iiB» 
rity  and  integrity  in  not  disguiaing  the  true  dicttM 
of  his  Reason  and  Conscience,  but  avowing  \m  iaa- 
pability  of  solving  a  problem  by  hia  Reason,  whick 
before  the  Christian  dispensation  the  Almighty  mi 
pleased  to  solve  only  by  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  ihi 
ihnils  of  human  Reason.  Having  insensibty  piMd 
into  a  higher  and  more  serious  style  than  I  hid  fol 
intended,  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  these  seifobsei' 
ranis,  whose  faith  dwells  in  the  Land  of  the  Shadoir 
of  Darkness,  these  Papists  without  Pope,  and  ?nf» 
tants  who  protest  only  agmnat  all  protesting;  andnfll 
appeal  to  them  in  words  which  yet  more  immediitdT 
concern  them  as  Christiana,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
lend  a  feariess  ear  to  the  learned  apostle,  when  he 
both  assures  and  labon  to  perauade  them  that  ihfT 
were  called  in  Christ  to  aU  perfectneu  ia  wpinbd 
knomMge  amdfuU  a$ntrance  of  undrrtlanding  ts  Ik 
mjfs/ery  of  God.  There  can  be  no  end  without 
means :  and  God  furnishes  no  means  that  exempt  ai 
from  the  task  and  duty  of  joining  our  own  beit  ca* 
deavors.  The  original  stock,  or  wild  olive-tree  of  oar 
natural  powers,  was  not  given  na  to  be  bomt  <r 
blighted,  but  to  be  grafted  on.  We  are  not  only  oot 
fbrlndden  to  examine  and  propose  our  doubts,  so  it  bi 
done  with  humility  and  proceed  from  a  real  desR 

*  Milton'*  Rtforwiation  iu  England.  "  For  io  vsT 
deed,  the  lupemiiloiu  idbd  by  hia  food  will  m  an  AtlMiit: 
iMit  twioff  icared  from  fhracv  by  the  panes  ofcwaacieBW^  Asf' 
flea  up  to  himeelf  toeh  a  God  and  tueh  a  Wonhip  ae  ■  Mtf 
accordant  to  his  fear :  which  fear  of  hia  as  alao  hi«  hop«k  boat 
fixed  only  upon  the  fleeh.  renden  likewiae  the  whole  fiin!ir 
of  hi*  appreheniion  carnal,  and  alt  the  imwttrd  mrt*  <f  a*^ 
iihip  i»$uing  from  tko  native  stremgtA  of  the  Seal,  nrs  ml 
Uvi*MlM  to  lAo  Mfipor  okin,  and  tAere  kmrden  tale  s  ermold 
formality.  Hence  men  came  to  acan  the  Scripiaft*  by  iki 
letter,  and  in  the  covenant  of  our  redcmptioa  miM'ifcd  At 
\  satasssi  wcai  BBors  thsa  te  qaicksaiav  power  aflhs  ^(F>n^' 
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know  Um  'TraCh;  but  we  are  npMtedty  ooinniaiid- 
1  to  to  do:  wid  with  •  most  unchristian  spirit  must 
ml  man  have  read  the  preceding  paMagee,  if  he  can 
iterpret  any  one  sentence  as  having  ibr  its  ol^t  to 
cease  a  loo  niuneroiis  class,  who,  lo  use  the  words 
rSt.  Augustine,  qiutnad  nam  uljidem  ted  ut  inJuUii' 
tawiuon/.-  i.  e.  such  as  examine  not  to  find 
fiw  £uth,  but  preteits  for  infidelity. 


•  ESSAY  VIII. 


Bek  in  the  iniquity  of  lyeo,  that  thejr  lock  ia  opinioiM  «■  wild 
UKs  do  the  wiod.  wiihout  distinguifhiiig  the  wholcaome 
from  th«  eonupted  air,  and  then  live  upon  it  at  a  venture : 
■ad  when  all  their  eoafldeiiee  is  boilt  opoa  teal  and  miiuke, 
fet  thotofore  hecmoee  they  are  aealoaa  and  miatalMfl  they 

lie  impatient  of  contradieiioo. TAYLOR'S   Epist. 

Dtdic.  to  tk»  Uktriii  e/  Propketihmr. 


**W*  (ohsenres  the  eloquent  Bishop  in  the  13th 
ction  of  the  work,  from  which  my  motto  is  select 
)  «*an  opinion  plainly  and  directly  brings  in  a  crime, 
if  m.  man  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion 
DoC  his  excuse.  A  roan  is  nevertheless  a  traitor 
he  believes  it  lawful  to  commit  treason ;  and 

in  IB  a  murtherer  if  he  kills  his  brother  unjustly, 
lioi^  be  should  think  that  he  was  douig  God  good 
rrioe  thereby.  AtaUert  of  fact  are  equaUy  judi- 
Uc,  whether  the  principle  of  them  be  from  within  or 
im  without'* 

To  dcgmaiixe  a  crime,  that  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  doc- 
ne,  ia  itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime 
gmatiaed  is  more  or  less  palpably  so.  You  say 
lid  Sir  John  Cheke  addressing  himself  to  the  Pku 
M  of  his  day)  that  you  rebel  for  your  religion. 
mt  tell  me,  what  religion  is  that  which  teaches  you 
rabeL  As  my  object  in  the  present  section  is  to 
mt  of  Tolerance  and  Intolerance  in  the  pubUc 
•rings  of  opinions  and  their  propagation,  I  shall 
abnce  this  opportunity  of  selecting  the  two  pas* 
gea,  which  I  have  been  long  inclined  to  consider 

the  most  eloquent  in  our   English  Literature, 

oogh  each  in  a  very  difibrent  style  of  eUxjuence, 

indeed  the  authors  were  as  dissimilar  in  their  bias, 

not  in  their  foith,  as  two  bishops  of  the  same 
lorch  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.  I  think 
ow  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the«xtracts  will 
I  new  lo  a  very  great  majority  of  my  readers.  For 
a  length  I  will  make  no  apofogy.  It  was  a  part  of 
tf  plan  to  allot  two  numbers  of  The  Friend,  the  one 
ft  selection  from  our  prose  writers,  and  the  other 
om  oar  poets ;  but  in  both  cases  from  works  that 
>  not  occur  in  our  ordinary  reading. 
The  following  pawagcs  are  both  on  the  same  snb- 
ct;  the  first  from  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery: 
-Che  second  from  a  Letter  of  Bishop  Bedell's  to  an 
nhappy  friend  who  had  deserted  the  church  of  £ng- 
ad  for  that  of  Rome. 

L  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  controveny,  from 
m  apeculative  Opinkm  of  an  Individual  to  the  Revo- 
Mian  or  Intestine  War  of  a  Nation. 
This  ia  one  of  the  most  inseparable  diancten  of 


a  heretic;  he  sets  his  whole  eommQnioQ  and  all  hie 
charily  upon  hie  article ;  for  to  be  lealoua  in  th* 
schism,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man,  that 
is  his  note  of  Christianity ;  in  all  the  rest  he  excosea 
you  or  tolerates  you,  provided  you  be  a  true  believer; 
then  you  are  one  of  the  foithful,  a  good  man  and  a 
precKMis,  ]rou  are  of  the  congregation  of  the  sainta, 
and  one  of  the  godly.  All  Solifidians  do  thus ;  and 
all  that  do  thua  are  Solifidians,  the  church  of  Roma 
herself  not  excepted ;  for  though  in  words  she  pn^ 
claims  the  possibility  of  keeping  all  the  command- 
ments ;  yet  she  dispenses  easier  with  him  that  braaka 
them  all,  than  with  him  that  speaks  one  word  against 
any  of  her  articles,  though  but  the  least;  even  the 
eating  of  fish  and  forbidding  flesh  in  Lent  So  that 
it  is  fiiith  they  regard  more  than  charity,  a  right  be- 
lief more  than  a  holy  life ;  and  for  this  you  shall  be 
with  them  upon  terms  easy  enough,  provided  yoa  go 
not  a  hair's  breadth  from  any  thing  of  her  belieC 
For  if  you  do,  they  have  provided  for  you  two  deatha 
and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal.  And 
thb  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which 
the  church  of  Rome  is  guilty :  for  this  in  itself  is  the 
greatest  and  unworthiest  uncharitableness.  But  the 
procedure  is  of  great  use  to  their  ends.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  are  those  that  cannot  eon- 
sider  things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searehing  their 
bottoms  and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing 
events  which  are  to  come  after;  but  are  carried 
away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  affection  and  prepoases 
sion:  and  therefore  the  Roman  docton  are  careful  tt> 
govern  them  as  they  will  be  governed.  If  jroit  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  may  be,  one,  and  lose  five ;  but  if 
you  threaten  them  with  damnation,  you  keep  them 
in  fetters ;  for  they  that  are,  *  in  fear  of  deaths  are  all 
their  lifetimt  in  bondage**  (saith  the  Apostle:)  and 
there  is  in  the  worid  ncrthing  so  potent  as  foar  of  tha 
two  deaths,  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of 
iron  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  takes  and  keeps 
her  timorous  or  conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy 
Protestant  calls  upon  ]rou  from  scripture  to  do  your 
duty,  to  build  a  holy  life  upon  a  holy  foith,  the  foith 
of  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord ;  he 
tells  you  if  you  err,  and  teaches  ye  the  truth ;  and 
if  ye  will  obey,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  tells  you  of  your 
sin.  and  that  all  sin  deserves  the  wrath  of  God ;  but 
judges  no  man's  peison,  much  less  any  states  of  men. 
lie  knows  that  God's  judgments  are  righteous  and 
true ;  but  he  knows  abo,  that  his  mercy  absolves 
many  persons,  who,  in  his  just  judgment,  were  con- 
demned :  and  if  he  had  a  warrant  from  God  to  say, 
that  he  should  destroy  all  the  Papists,  as  Jonas  had 
concerning  the  Nineviies;  yet  he  remembers  that 
every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more,  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  God's  anger 
will.  Besides  these  things,  there  is  a  strange  spring, 
and  secret  principle  in  every  man's  understanding, 
that  is  oftentimes  turned  about  by  such  impulses,  of 
which  no  man  can  give  an  account  But  we  all  re- 
member a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it,  in  the 
disputation  between  the  two  Reynolds's,  John  and 
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;  tbe  fanamt  of  which  beinf  •  Pkpin*  and 
dM  kttar  •  ProCMlaiitpMet  and  diipoted,  wiih  •  pur- 
poM  to  ooofiito,  aiiil  to  convert  each  other.  And  wo 
ibof  did :  for  thoM  ergunieiiti,  which  were  wed, 
prevailed  fully  against  their  advemfy,  and  yet  did 
not  prevail  with  themeelvea.  The  PapiBt  tamed 
Fiotaetant,  and  Che  Piotertant  became  a  Fapiat,  and 
m  remained  to  their  dying  day.  Of  which  aome 
ingenioua  penoo  gave  a  most  handsome  account  in 
the  following  eioelleot  Epigmm, 

BtUs*  iatir  fsminot,  plmqaain  civil  is,  firatm 

Tnurarst  ambitma  Rdixiooii  apex. 
flb  rsfomata  fldei  propsrliboa  imtat : 

bis  iefonnssdini  dasacmt  mm  fidson. 
PrapMitis  esoMi  rstionibw ;  slisr  ntrinqus 

Coocurrare  paiM,  et  oseldere  psrea. 
<^od  fuit  in  Totia,  (Vatrera  capit  alter  ateiq : 

Qood  Ant  in  fatis,  perdit  nierqoe  firfeoi. 
Captivi  fSMini  iins  esptivaata  AMniat, 

Bt  vieloff  vieti  uanafuga  caatra  potiu 
<^od  tenna  hoe  patna  e«(.  ubi  victua  fsodot  nterq ; 

Et  tainan  sUsrutsr  m  auparaaM  dotal  1 

But  forther  yet,  he  ooosiderB  the  natural  and  regu- 
lar infirmities  of  mankind ;  and  God  oousiders  them 
■rach  more;  he  knows  that  in  man  there  is  nothing 
admirable  but  his  ignorance  and  weakness;  his  pre- 
judice, and  the  infolliUe  certainty  of  being  deceived 
in  many  thinyi;  he  sees,  that  wicked  men  ofleutimes 
know  much  more  than  many  very  good  men ;  and 
that  the  understanding  is  not  of  itself  considerable  in 
morality,  and  efiects  nothing  in  remirds  and  punish- 
menfei;  it  is  the  will  only  that  rules  man,  and  can 
obey  God.  He  sees  and  deplores  it,  t!f  at  men  study 
hard,  and  undentand  little,  that  they  diapute  earnest- 
ly, and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  a^eo- 
tk»a  creep  so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  argu- 
ing, that  the  argument  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
bat  the  conflict  of  two  adversaries'  afiectiona;  that  a 
man  is  so  willing,  so  essy,  so  ready,  to  believe  what 
makes  for  his  opinion,  so  hard  to  undentand  an  argu- 
ment against  himselC  that  it  is  plain,  it  is  the  princi- 
ple within,  not  the  argiunent  without,  that  detennioes 
him.  He  observes  also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  in- 
dividoals  excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  of  their  foroily,  of  their 
sode^ ;  that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change 
made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.  He  remembers  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  to 
see  a  Jesuit  of  the  Dominican  opinion ;  or  a  Domini' 
eon  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ;  but  every  order  gives 
laws  to  the  undentanding  of  their  novices,  and  they 
never  change.  He  oonsideri  there  is  such  ambiguity 
in  words,  by  which  all  Lawgivers  express  their  mean- 
ing; that  there  it  such  abstruseness  in  mysteries  of 
religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  too  high  for 
us,  that  we  cannot  undentand  them  rightly;  and  yet 
they  are  so  sacred,  and  concerning,  that  men  will 
think,  they  are  boand  to  look  into  them,  as  for  as  they 
can ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly  go  too  for, 
where  no  undenrtanding.  if  it  were  fitted  finr  it,  could 
go  fiir  enough ;  but  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not 
to  be  deceived ;  since  our  words  cannot  rightly  ex- 
press those  things.  That  there  is  such  variety  of  hu- 
mut  undenma^Dga,  that  mm*!  fiacei  difiEn  nsA  «o 


mochas  their soida;  and  that  if  there  wi 
mooh  diflkuliy  in  thiivi,  yet  they  oonki  c 
variously  appnhaodod  by  several  men.  / 
he  considerB,  that  in  twenty  opiniooa,  it  m 
not  one  of  them  is  tme;  nay,  whereaa  Var 
ed,  that  among  the  oki  Philoaopben  there  i 
hundred  opinions  concerning  the  tuwun 
that  yet  not  one  of  them  hit  the  right.  He 
that  in  all  religions,  in  all  societies,  in  all  fe 
in  all  things,  opinioos  difier ;  and  since  o[ 
too  often  begot  by  passkm,  by  possions  an 
they  are  kept;  and  every  man  is  too  apt  to 
his  own  opinion ;  and  out  of  a  desire  that  < 
should  conform  his  judgment  to  his  that  tei 
are  aftf  to  be  earnest  in  their  perauasion,  ai 
the  proposition ;  and  from  being  true  as  tu 
he  will  think  it  profitable;  and  if  you  i 
either  with  confidence  or  oppodtion,  he  qi 
you  it  ia  neceaaary ;  and  as  he  loves  those 
88  he  does,  so  he  is  ready  to  hate  them  thi 
and  then  secretly  from  wishing  evil  to  him 
to  believe  evil  will  come  to  him ;  and  tha 
it  should ;  and  by  this  time  the  opinion  is  tro 
and  puts  other  men  upon  their  guard  agaix 
then  while  passion  reigns,  and  reason  ia  m 
patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm, 
more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  Go 
party,  and  his  judgments  are  used  for  aigm 
the  threatenings  of  the  Scripture  are  snatc 
haste,  and  men  throw  arrows^  Jvt^frand*,  i 
and  by  this  time  all  the  world  is  in  an  np 
this,  and  a  thousand  things  more  the  Engiii 
ants  considering  deny  not  their  communk 
Christian  who  desires  it,  and  believes  the 
Creed,  and  is  of  the  religkm  of  the  four  fin 
councils ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  v 
receive  into  their  bosom  all  true  beUever 
church  soever;  and  for  them  that  err,  the 
them,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  libert} 
or  fell  before  their  own  master. — 

2.  A  doctrine  not  the  less  safe  for  being 
charitable. 

**  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  ua,  amoai 
two  infellible  notes  to  know  the  chuid 
sheep."  saith  he,  **  hear  my  voice  :*'  and  a 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  jrou  are  my  di 
ye  love  one  another.*' — What,  shall  we  ai 
conjectural  arguments  from  that  which  : 
We  are  partial  to  ourselves,  malignant  to 
sites.  Let  Christ  be  heord  who  be  his,  who 
for  the  hearing  (f  his  voice — O  that  it  Bi| 
issue !  But  I  see  you  decline  it,  therefor* 
also  for  the  present  That  other  ia  that  wl 
stand  upon :  **  the  badge  of  Christ's  sheap 
likelihood,  but  a  certain  token  whereby  t 
may  know  them :  **  by  this,"  saith  he,  **akB 
know  that  ye  are  my  disriples,  if  ye  have  c 
towards  another."— Thanka  be  to  God,  iih 
our  Saviour  is  in  us  which  you  with  oiv  a 
and  other  enemies  want  As  Soloomn  fooB 
mother  by  her  natural  aflectioo.  that  chon 
yield  to  her  adversary's  plea,  *^>««"*iiy  Imti 
Qodure  that  it  should  becutinpiaoaa;  aoa 
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•t  tfak  d^  wbetbtr  it  the  tnie 
UmU  amich,  give  her  the  living  child  and  kill  him 
or  yaan,  thet  if  ahe  may  not  have  it,  is  oooteDt 
killed  rather  than  want  of  her  wilL  Alas! 
CNua  even  of  thow  that  leave  her)  theae  be  my 
!  I  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in  baptiim:  I 
DOQriahed  them  aa  I  could  with  mine  own 
hia  teatamenta.  I  would  have  brought  them 
man'a  eatate,  aa  thmr  ixee  birth  and  parentage 
Whether  it  be  their  lightneas  or  discontent, 
enticing  wurda  and  gay  ahowa,  they  leave  me  : 
luive  foo^  a  better  mother.  Let  them  live  jret, 
in  bondage.  I  ahall  have  patience ;  I  permit 
c^  them  to  their  father.  I  beaeech  him  to  keep 
jlfcia  that  they  do  no  evil.  If  they  make  their  peace 
^^■k  him,  I  am  aatiafied :  they  have  not  hurt  me  at 
^P^  Nay,  bat  aaith  youra,  I  at  alone  aa  Queen  and 
WftMicaa  of  Chhst'a  Family,  he  that  hath  not  me  for 
V^B  Mother,  cannot  have  God  for  hia  Father.  Mine 
are  theae,  either  bom  or  adopted:  and  if 
will  not  be  mine  they  ahall  be  none.  So  with- 
•zpecting  Chriat'a  aentence  ^e  cuts  with  the 
^iM^ioral  aword,  hanga,  buma,  drawa,  tboae  that  the 
P^fcteeivea  inclined  to  leave  her,  or  have  left  her  al- 
Hkaly.  So  ahe  killa  with  the  apiritual  aword  thoae 
:  eobjeet  not  to  her.  yea  thouianda  of  aoula  that 
;  only  have  no  meana  ao  to  do,  but  many  which  ne> 
>  ■>  much  aa  have  heard,  whether  there  be  a  Pope 
Rome  or  no.  Let  our  Solomon  be  judge  between 
jndge  yon,  Mr.  Waddeawurth !  more  aeri- 
and  matorely,  not  by  gueasea,  but  by  the  very 
of  Chriat,  which  wanting  yourselvea  you  have 
iwarea  diaoovered  in  ua :  judge,  I  aay,  without  paa- 
and  partiality,  according  lo  Chiiat'a  word :  which 
hia  flodt,  which  ia  hia  church. 


ESSAY  IX. 
ON  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


n^^  ToX/wf  tviaifioviav  Kai  SiKaiovivijv  irdvra  litiarov 
tfixpffo^cv  riroKitai  ^^<rti'  rivvtav  ii  rd  ftlv  'ay^puriva 

itl  pXlreiy,  6v^  i>^  rpof  ^frij^  rl  ftoftotov,  aWa 
xpd^  A^tniif  hf  aptrai^  tut  iitoiitvoVaaVf  £>f  irpd^ 
vd^av  Hva  vo/io5rrd  vvro. 

IlXarwv*  irtfi  No/iwv. 

TVemtoiwi.— For  all  thinca  Uiat  retard  the  well-beiof  and 
jmtiea  of  a  State  are  pre-ordained  and  eetabliahed  in  the 
■atora  ofthe  individual.  Of  these  it  behovei  that  the  mere- 
If  haaMB  Itk*  Umpcrml  imd  Jluxwnal)  ihould  be  referred 
aad  anbofdiaated  to  the  Divine  in  man,  and  the  Divine  in 
Ilka  Bwaoer  to  the  Boprema  Mind,  lo  liowever  that  the  State 
ie  not  to  reg ulale  iti  actions  by  referenee  to  any  particular 
form  and  fracment  of  virtue,  but  must  fix  ili  eye  on  that 
virtue,  whieh  ie  the  abiding  spirit  and  (as  it  were)  substra- 
tom  in  alt  the  virtoas,  as  on  a  lawthat  is  itself  legislaUve. 


It  were  abaord  lo  auppoae,  that  individuala  ahould 
be  mder  a  law  of  Moral  (ligation,  and  yet  that  a 
Billioo  of  the  ■roe  indtvidtmla  acting  collectively  or 


thioogh  repveaentalivea,  aboold  be  eumpt  fitm  all 
law :  for  morality  ia  no  accident  of  human  nature,  but 
ita  eaaential  cbaracteriatic.  A  being  abaolntely  with- 
out morality  ia  either  a  beaat  or  a  fiend,  according  m 
we  conceive  thia  want  of  conacience  to  be  natural  or 
aell^produced ;  or  (to  come  nearer  to  the  common  no* 
tion,  though  with  the  aacrifice  of  auatere  accuracy) 
according  aa  the  being  ia  conceived  without  the  law, 
or  in  unceaaing  and  irretrievable  rebellion  to  it  Ytt 
were  it  poaaible  to  conceive  a  man  wholly  inunoral, 
it  would  remain  impoaaible  to  conceive  him  without 
a  moral  obligation  to  be  otherwiae ;  and  none  but  a 
madman  will  imagine  that  the  eaaential  qoaiitiea  of 
any  thing  can  be  altered  by  ita  becoming  part  of  an 
aggregate ;  that  a  grain  of  com,  for  inataitce,  ahall 
ceaae  to  contain  ^ur,  aa  aoon  aa  it  ia  part  of  a  peek 
or  buaheL  It  ia  therefore  grounded  in  the  natune  of 
the  thing,  and  not  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  that 
wiae  men,  who  have  written  on  the  law  of  natiooi* 
have  alwaya  conaidered  the  aeveral  atataa  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  aa  ao  many  individuala,  and  equally  with 
the  latter  under  a  moral  obligaiicm  to  ezerciae  their 
free  agency  within  auch  bounda,  aa  render  it  compa- 
tible with  the  exiatence  of  free  agency  in  othera.  We 
may  repreaent  to  ouraelvea  thia  original  free  agent^, 
aa  a  right  of  commonage,  the  formation  of  aeparate 
atatea  aa  an  encloaure  of  thia  common,  the  allotmenta 
awarded  aeverally  to  the  co-proprietora  aa  conatitutiiif 
national  rights,  and  the  law  of  nationa  aa  the  commoo 
regiater  ofike  of  their  title  deeda.  But  in  all  morali^* 
though  the  principle,  which  ia  the  abiding  ipiril  of 
the  law,  remaina  perpetual  and  unaltered,  even  m 
that  aupreme  reaaon  in  whom  and  from  whoa  it  hat 
ita  being,  yet  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  ia,  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  particular  inatancea,  and  the  mode  of 
realizing  it  in  actual  practice,  muat  be  modified  by 
the  exiating  circumatancea.  What  we  ahould  deaiie 
to  do,  the  conacience  alone  will  inform  tie ;  but  kom 
and  when  we  are  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what 
extent  it  ia  in  our  power  to  accompliah  it,  are  quea- 
tioiM  for  the  judgment,  and  reqtiire  an  acquaintanee 
with  facts  and  their  bearinga  on  each  other.  Thenoe 
the  improvement  of  our  judgment  aikd  the  increaae 
of  our  knowledge,  on  all  auhjecta  included  within 
our  aphere  of  action,  are  not  merely  advantagea  re- 
commended by  prudence,  but  abaolute  dutiea  impoaad 
on  ua  by  conacieiMO. 

Aa  the  circumatancea  then,  luider  which  men  act 
aa  Stateamen,  are  difierent  from  thoae  imder  which 
they  act  aa  individuala,  a  proportionate  diflerenoe 
muat  be  expected  in  the  practical  rulea  by  which 
their  public  conduct  ia  to  be  determined.  Let  me  not 
be  miaunderstood :  I  apeak  of  a  dififorence  in  the 
practical  rulea,  not  in  the  moral  law  itaelf  which 
theae  rulea  point  out,  the  meana  of  adminiatering  in 
particular  caaea,  and  under  given  circimiatancea. 
The  apirit  continuea  one  and  the  aame,  though  it  mtf 
vary  ita  form  according  to  the  element  into  which  it 
ia  tranaported.  Thia  difference  with  its  groonda  and 
conaequencea  it  ia  the  province  of  the  philoaophictl 
juapubliciat  to  diaoover  aikd  diqtlay :  and  exactly  in 
thia  point  (I  apeak  with  nnfoigned  diflUenee)  it  ap' 
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pean  to  me  that  the  Wiiten  on  the  Law  oTNatiooi,* 
whote  works  I  have  had  the  opportunity  ofatudjring, 
have  been  leaat  succeaful.  In  what  does  the  Law 
of  Mationa  difler  firom  the  Laws  enacted  by  a  parti- 
calar  State  lor  its  own  subjects  7  The  solution  is  evi- 
dent The  Law  of  Nations,  considered  apart  from 
the  common  principle  of  all  morality,  is  not  fixed  or 
positive  in  itself  nor  supplied  with  any  regular  means 
oi  being  enforced.  Like  those  duties  in  private  life 
which,  for  the  same  reasons,  moralists  have  entitled 
imperfect  duties  (though  the  most  atrocious  guilt  may 
be  involved  in  the  omission  or  violation  of  them,)  the 
Law  of  Nations  appeals  only  to  the  conscience  and 
prudence  of  the  parties  concerned.  Wherein  then 
does  it  difler  from  the  moral  laws  which  the  Reason, 
considered  as  Conscience,  dictates  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals  f  This  is  a  more  difficult  question ;  but 
my  answer  would  be  determined  by,  and  grounded 
on  the  obyious  diflbrences  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  two  cases.  Remember  then,  that  we  are  now 
reasoning,  not  as  sophists  or  system-mongers,  but  as 
men  anxious  to  discover  what  is  right  in  order  that 
we  may  practise  it,  give  our  suffiage  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  opinion  in  recommending  its  practice. 
We  must  therefore  confine  the  question  to  those 
cases  in  which  honest  men  and  real  patriots  can  sup* 
pose  any  controversy  to  exist  between  real  patriotism 
and  common  honesty.  The  objecis  of  the  patriot  are, 
that  his  countrymen  should  as  far  as  circumrtances 
permit,  ei\joy  what  the  Creator  designed  for  the  en- 
jo]rment  of  animals  endowed  with  reason,  and  of 
course  developed  those  foculties  which  were  given 
them  to  be  developed.  He  would  do  his  best  fhat 
OTery  one  of  his  countrjrmen  should  possess  whatever 
all  men  may  and  should  possess,  and  that  a  snflicient 
number  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  acquire 
those  excellencies  which,  though  not  necessary  or  pos- 
sible/or all  men,  are  ]ret  to  all  men  useful  and  honor- 
able. He  knows,  that  patriotism  itself  is  a  necessary 
link  in  the  golden  chain  of  our  affections  and  virtues, 
and  turns  away  with  indignant  scorn  from  the  fiilse 
Philosophy  or  mistaken  Religion,  which  would  per- 
suade him  that  CosmopolitiNn  is  nobler  than  National- 
ity, and  the  human  race  a  snblimer  object  of  love  than 
a  people ;  that  Plato.  Luther,  Newton,  and  their  equals, 
formed  themselves  neither  in  the  market  nor  the  sen- 
ate, but  in  the  world,  and  for  all  men  of  all  ages.  True! 
But  where,  and  among  whom  are  these  giant  excep* 
tkms  produced  ?  In  the  wide  empires  of  Asia,  where 
millioos  of  human  beings  acknowledge  no  other  bond 
but  that  of  a  common  slavery,  and  are  distinguished 
on  the  map  but  by  a  name  which  themselves  perhaps 
never  heard,  or  hearing  abhor?    No!    In  a  circle 

*  Grotioa,  Bykenslioek,  Paffendorf,  Wolfs,  and  Vstsl ;  to 
whose  worki  I  must  add,  ■•  oompriMOff  whatever  ia  moat  vala- 
sble  in  lb«  preoedior  Anthora,  with  maoy  important  improve- 
■Mnta  and  additiona,  RoUnaon'i  Reporta  of  the  Caoaea  of  the 
Cocut  of  Admiralty  under  Sir  W.  Scott :  to  whom  intematiott- 
al  law  ie  onder  no  lew  obliffation  than  the  law  of  commercial 
prooeedinn  waa  to  the  late  Lord  Manifield.  As  I  have  never 
Been  Sir  W.  Scott,  nor  either  bf  mywlf  or  my  conaectiooa  en- 
joy the  honor  of  the  remoieat  acquaintance  with  him.  I  troat 
that  even  by  tboae  who  may  think  my  opinion  wroneooa,  I 
abaUatkul  not  be  suspscted  of  inieraaiioaal  flattery. 


defined  by  human  aflectiona.  the  fizal  firm  sod  iriiii 
which  beeomes  sacred  beneath  the  qaickeDsd  sli^ 
the  returning  dtiaen — here,  where  the  pcmtn  ■[ 
interests  of  men  spread  without  confosioo  throogbi 
common  sphere,  like  the  vibrattooa  propagated  iaii 
air  by  a  single  voice,  distinct  yet  coherent,  wad  d 
uniting  to  express  one  thought  and  the  same  feeteg! 
here,  where  even  the  commoo  soldier  dares  fives  t 
passage  for  his  comrades  by  gathering  np  the  btj^ 
nets  of  the  enemy  into  his  own  breast:  becane  Mi 
country  *" expected  every  wntm  todo  kudmiyr*toi^ 
not  afler  he  has  twen  hardened  by  habit,  bat  ss  p» 
bably,  m  his  first  battle ;  not  reckleas  or  hopeleH,te 
braving  death  from  a  keener  aenaibility  to  ifaai 
blessingB  which  make  life  dear,  to  those  qaaliiBi 
which  render  himself  worthy  to  eiyuy  them  ?   Hsh. 
where  the  royal  crown  is  loved  and  wonhipped  est 
gloiy  around  the  aahiled  head  of  Fbksdom!  Whrn 
the  rustic  at  his  plough  whistles  with  equal  tnihsa 
asm,  **  Ood  mve  the  King,*'  and  *«  Britomt  svser  dhk 
be  slaves;"  or.  perhaps,  leaves  one  thistle  uawesM 
in  his  garden,  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  hisdeari» 
tive  land  .t    Here,  from  within  tki»  drde  dafiasd,* 
light  by  shape,  or  rather  aa  light  within  hgkt,  bf  ii 
intensity,  here  alone,  and  only  within  these  nagiedF 
clea,  rise  up  the  awful  spirits,  whose  woids  aits» 
des  for  mankind,  whose  love  embraces  all  eoartMk 
and  whose  voice  sounds  through  all  ages!  Usn^ai 
here  only,  may  we  confidently  expect  those  wi^ 
minds  to  be  reared  and  ripened,  whose  nanss  m 
naturalixed  in  foreign  lands,  the  sure  lellow-tnvciki 
of  civilization!  and  yet  render  their  own  eoaah^ 
dearer  and  more  proudly  dear  to  their  own  eoondf 
men.     This  is  indeed  Cbemopolitasm,  at  ones  lb 
nursling  and  the  nurse  of  patriotic  aflfeecifln!   T^k 
and  this  alone,  is  genuine  Philanthropy,  which  lib 
the  olive  tree,  sacred  to  Concord  and  to  Wisdon.  fti* 
tens  not  exhausts  the  schI.  from  which  it  tjpnag,  sri 
tn  which  it  remains  rooted.    It  is  foeblensn  osif 
which  cannot  be  generous  without  injostice.  or  joit 
without  ceasing  to  be  generous.    Is  the  m«f«iiy  mr 
less  brilliant,  or  does  a  ray  less  &11  on  the  goldca 
fruitage  of  the  earth,  because  the  noons  of  Sstan 
too  feed  their  lamps  from  the  same  Sun  ?   Even  G» 
many,  though  curat  with  a  base  and  hateful  hraodd* 
nobles  and  princelings,  cowardly  and  raveooos  jsck* 
als  to  the  very  floclu  intrusted  to  them  as  to  ibe^ 
herds,  who  hunt  for  the  tiger  and  whine  and  «n{ 
their  tails  for  his  bloody  ofllal — even  Germany,  whoie 
ever-changing  boundaries  superannuate  the  lastyear'k 


1 1  cannot  here  refoie  mynlf  the  ploaaare  of 
apeech  of  the  Poet  Bama.  related  to  me  by  the  lady  to 
it  waa  addreaaed.  Having  been  naked  by  her.  why  in  hii  i 
■erioua  poema  he  bad  not  changed  the  two  or  thiea  SeMch 
wofda  which  aeemed  only  to  diatnrb  the  purity  of  the  ttfk^ 
the  Poet  with  gte^t  vweetneaa.  and  in  lua  tanial 
reply,  amwered.  why  ni  tinth  it  would  have 


The  roorb  bor-thirtle  apreadinc 

Amaof  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tnm'd  the  weedet  cfipa 

An'  apar*d  the  ayaabol 

An  anibor  aiay  be  allowed  to  qaois  fioai  bai  owa 
when  be  doea  it  with  sa  SBuch  saodssty  and  Mcily  si  BsM 
did  ia  thia  instsaes. 
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•ad  am  allerad  «  Mrily  ■■  the  hoidlw  of  ft  tern- 
Ipofftiy  whifp4M,  ii  Mill  ranembered  with  filial  love 
and  ft  pfttrioCi  prido,  when  the  tfaooghtful  Gerann 
koftiB  the  DftBMi  of  Luther  and  Leibnils.  «*Ah! 
wl^.*^  he  agha, "  why  Ibr  henelf  in  vain  ■hoald  my 
ooontry  have  produoed  each  a  host  of  immorial 
Binda!'*  Yea,  eveo  the  poor  eoebved,  degraded, 
and  barbariied  Greek,  can  atill  point  to  the  harbour 
of  Tenedoe,  and  eay,  •*  there  lay  our  fleet  when  we 
were  beaieging  Troy."  Reflect  a  moment  on  the 
paal  hielory  of  IkU  wonderful  people !  What  were 
thay  while  they  remained  free  and  independent  f 
wImq  Greece  reaeraUed  a  collection  of  mirrom  eet  in 
Fe  fmoe.  each  having  im  own  Ibcua  of  patriot- 
yet  all  capable,  ae  at  Alarathon  and  Plalea,  of 
cooverging  lo  one  point  and  of  conmiming  a  common 
SMf  What  were  they  then  f  The  fonntams  of  light 
and  civilintion.  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  man- 
fcind !  they  were  the  thinking  head,  the  beating  heart 
nf  the  whole  world !  They  kiet  their  independence, 
and  with  thair  independence  their  patrioiiMn;  and 
becane  the  oonnopoUtee  of  antiquity.  It  haa  been 
tialy  ofaaerved  (by  the  author  of  the  work  for  which 
Palm  wae  murdered)  that,  after  the  fint  acts  of  eeve- 
flity,  the  Romans  treated  the  Greeks  not  only  more 
nUdly  than  their  own  ■laves  and  dependants,  they 
behaved  to  them  even  affectionately  and  with  moni- 
The  victor  nation  ielt  reverentially  the  pro- 
of the  visible  and  invisible  deities  that  give 
eanelity  to  every  grove,  every  fountain,  and  every 
Anna.  <*  Think  (writes  Pliny  to  one  of  his  friends) 
that  yon  are  sent  into  the  province  of  Achaia,  that 
tree  and  genuine  Greece,  where  dviliaation,  letters, 
•ven  com,  are  believed  to  have  been  discovered; 
that  yon  are  sent  to  administer  the  aflairs  of  free 
itatei.  that  is,  to  men  eminently  free,  who  have  re- 
tmned  their  natural  right  by  valor,  by  services,  by 
firiendship,  lastly  by  treaty  and  by  religion.  Revere 
the  Gods,  their  founders,  the  sacred  influences  repre- 
aented  in  those  Gods,  revere  their  ancient  gkny  and  this 
▼ery  old  age  which  in  man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred. 
Cheridi  in  thyselfa  reverence  ofantiquity,  a  reverence 
§br  their  great  expfoits.  a  reverence  even  for  their  fobles. 
Detract  nothing  from  the  proud  pretensions  of  any  state ; 
keep  before  thine  eyeu  that  this  is  the  land  which  sent 
OB  onr  institutions,  which  gave  us  our  laws,  not  after 
it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance  with  omr  peti- 
tion.*'* And  what  came  out  of  these  men,  who  were 
tminenily  free  without  patriotism,  because  without 
national  independence?  (which  eminent  freedom, 
however,  Pliny  hiraseUI  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
alyles  the  shadow  and  residuum  of  liberty.)  While 
they  were  intense  patriots,  they  were  the  benefactors 
of  all  mankind,  legislators  for  the  very  nation  that 
afterwards  subdued  and  enslaved  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  became  pure  cosmopolites,  and  no  par- 
tial aflbctions  interrupted  their  phihinthropy,  and 
when  yet  they  retained  their  country,  their  language, 
and  their  arts,  what  noble  works,  what  mighty  dis- 
coveries may  we  not  expect  from  them  f  If  the  ap- 
plause of  a  httle  city  (a  fiist-rate  town  of  a  country 

•  Pia.  EpaL  Lib.  VUI. 
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not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire)  and  the  anoonfafa- 
ment  of  a  Pericles,  produced  a  Phidias,  a  8ophnclas> 
and  a  oaoslellatiao  of  other  stars  scarcely  inferior  in 
gkny,  what  will  not  the  applatae  of  the  world  efiect, 
and  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  world's  impe- 
rial master  f  Alas !  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Phid- 
ias was  bom!  individual  genius  fled  with  national  in- 
dependence, and  the  best  products  were  cold  and 
laborious  copies  of  what  their  fiithers  had  thought 
and  invented  in  grandeur  and  migesty.  At  length 
nothing  remained  but  dastardly  and  cunning  slaves, 
who  avenged  their  own  ruin  and  degradatioQ  by  as- 
sisting to  degrade  and  ruin  their  conquerors ;  and  the 
golden  harp  of  their  divine  language  remained  only 
as  the  frame  on  which  prieais  and  monks  spun  their 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  superstition  I 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  must  be  patriotic 
and  patriotism  caimot  exiit  without  national  indepen- 
dence, we  need  no  new  or  particular  code  of  morals 
to  justify  us  in  placing  and  prsserving  our  country  in 
that  relative  situation  which  is  more  iavoraUe  to  its 
independence.  But  the  trae  patriot  is  aware  that 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
general  conquest,  such  as  was  pursued  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son.  nor  yet  by  the  political  anni- 
hilation of  the  one  state,  which  happens  to  be  its 
most  formidable  rival:  the  unwise  measure  recom- 
mended by  Cato,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  instance  of  Carthage.  Not  by  the  latter: 
for  rivalry  between  two  nations  coixluoes  to  the  in- 
dependence of  both,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained. 
Still  less  by  the  former:  for  the  victor  nation  itself 
must  at  length,  by  the  very  extension  of  its  own  con- 
quests, sink  into  a  mere  province ;  nny,  it  will  most 
probably  become  the  most  abject  portion  of  the  Em- 
pira,  and  the  most  craelly  oppressed,  both  because 
it  will  be  more  feared  and  suspected  by  the  common 
tyrant,  and  because  it  will  be  the  sink  and  centre  of 
his  luxury  and  corraptkm.  Even  in  cases  of  accnal 
ii^ury  and  just  alarm  the  Patriot  sets  bounds  to  the 
reprisal  of  luitional  vengeance,  and  contents  himself 
with  such  securities  as  are  compatible  with  the  wel- 
fiire,  though  not  with  the  ambitious  prqjects  of  the 
natM»,  whose  aggressions  had  given  the  provocation: 
for  as  patriotism  inspires  no  super-human  focuities, 
neither  can  it  dictate  any  conduct  which  would  re- 
quire such.  He  is  too  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  future,  to  dare  extend  his  calculations  into  re- 
mote periods;  nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  cares  of  Providence  and  the 
government  of  the  world.  How  does  he  know,  but 
that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtues 
of  the  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he 
would  fiun  reduce  to  absolute  insignificance,  and  rob 
even  of  its  ancient  name,  may  in  some  future  emer- 
gence be  the  destined  guardians  of  his  own  country ; 
and  that  the  power  which  now  alarms,  may  heieaf 
ter  protect  and  preserve  it?  The  experience  of 
History  authorises  not  only  the  poaibility,  but  even 
the  piobabiUty  of  such  an  evenL  An  Ameriean 
commander,  who  haa  deserved  and  received  the 
highesi  hoBOiB  which  his  grateful  oountiy,  thiDOi^ 
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».  could  btHlow  npoo  Jaa 

Um.  onc«  nid  lo  ow  with  a  «fh :  In  u)  eiril  boor  tie 

§K  my  Goantry  did  Iha  Franch  utd  Spuiuidi  aban-  irtii 

taa  l/miBuu  lo  ihe  United  Siuea.    W«  wen  not  lioii 


to  thk  wbh,  md  ablnn  thai  ■jWiin  irf  pgitf,  I 
or  all  iboae  *ini)«>  which  make  tbca  faa^ 


ugh  U  driYB  Ihe  Engliih  ft 
ifr  North  American  Pmvinct 
to  be  a  coanUj  at  all.  Wi 
without  naiional  honor,  <re  ■ 


we  evar  ,  Mlimabla  m  iodlTidiiala.  Sir  Jamca  8wit  (Frit 
m  Canada  Bean.  Vol.  I.  p.  88.)  aftwMaiinf  the  eve  rfikeiM- 
I.  wa  iball  dAMcr,  who  ia  pnqiriMH  oT  a  bilof  land,  on 
Inal  Icxal  grain  (enough,  an)  no  mora)  »  raiaed  for  hiaai 
ibII  reeeni'  bmity — and  who  prrmdea  for  ihetr  o4ber  wa 
uin  of  the  cloibitig.  lall.  Ac  by  hia  eitra  labor,  aa  a*iiiedi 
than  men  obaenea— "  From  ihM  eiample  trs  diBofer  il 
between  Agricutlui*  eiereiaed  «  a 
a  dirtrt  miami  qf  lubtiiHiig.     We  bai 


liH  the  «)«a  engendeiad  in  Iha  procea  ihould  da-     |nrd  ai  a  trade.and  biaipntof  grHndforaa 
maud  Airthcr  puniihmant.  and  we  rirauJd  pieviODiljr     We  may  briber  ctnclude,  that  aa  B>  tli 
&]|  braealh  the  deapoliiniaf  iDnie  mihiary  adve: 


IXAtf  vdAtr,  vi$rr  rd  wfif  rlr  ird\(^0v  )rt^ 


a^ofir  ivrvv,  ivt 


iptoBf  ill  \tyotit'  6r  TO  wafiAwav  ipffT^ 


In  the  praceding  Eaay  we  treated  of  what  may  be  ! 
winlf  deiired  in  reaped  lo  our  fbraign  nlauona.  i 
the  aame  aanityarniind  will  the  tniePairialdiiplar. '  \ 
ID  all  that  tBgarda  the  internal  prapeniy  ofhii  coun-    i 

make  the  cdmponent  indivjduali  more  happy,  and    i 
mora  worthy  or  huppineai ;  bul  likewiaa  whaUTer 
id  them  more  doaely  together  Bi  a  people  J  I 


iMfulhi 
al.ha.wa 
to  the  aiciety  and  bacuOMaa  member  of  it;  am 
;  Bquently  were  ii  not  Tiir  hie  nsde  the  atab 
Loae  nothing,  although  the  Ttoe-dremer  and 
Itowed  up  by  an  eanhquahe." 
nlaini  the  aublime  philiHiphy  of  iki 
■ect  oT  EconomiilB.  They  woiahip  a  kind  rf  an 
ty,  under  the  difiereni  worda,  the  Stale,  iba  Wkk 
M  Sociaiy.  ftc  and  lo  Ihia  idol  ifaay  m 
icriGcea  than  ever  the  Meiicana  did  In  Taai*b|m 
AU,  that  il,  each  and  eveiy  aenlieni  Being  m  I 

nek  may  become  uaerul  to  oU.  or  ihe  Suie, 
Society,— thai  it.  10  the  wfrf,  oU,  Iha  Word,  S 

i.  Society.      The   abaurdity  may  be  aaal; 
perceived  by  omitting  the  worda  relating  w  tbii  idd 

;in  iDoal  reipecMI  excellent  wort:  -11 
happena  that  an  additional  number  pndi 
Ihan  lead  ihemaelvea.  then  1  percsiTa  i 
piined  nnm  their  production."  What!) 
gained  by,  for  inslann,  ten  Ihouaaod  happy.  inMb 
gent,  and  inunarial  Being*  having  been  pndeetd  t- 
Oyea!  but  no  adianiage  "loihia  Sociely."— Whala 
ihia  Society!  thia"Wholel"  thta  -Stater  U  it 
mything  elM  but  a  woid  of  ronvenience  to  eifiw 
nionre  the  aggregate  of  con  Meraled  indindnala  En- 
\  ingin  acertain  dwtridl  Let  Iha  earn  tatal of  eati 
[nan'a  happineaa  beauppaaed — 1000  j  and  aappcacn 
Ihooaand  men  produced,  who  Hiibar  made  nraik 
or  poiaan.  or  found  ram  or  ckHhea  for  ihoaa  nho  dil 
—bul  who  procured  by  Ibeir  labor  load  and  laiBNiil 
Ibr  themnlvei.  and  for  their  children — would  not  ikti 


.r  bylt 


■ibie.  tl 


1».00D  pi 


Ian  body. »  the  whole  muliiiude  of  hiacoun- 
trymeu  may.  by  the  viaibleand  inviiible  influenc«or| 
leligion,  language,  Eawn.  cniloma,  and  the  reciprocal  '  , 
dependence  and  reaction  of  trade  and  agriculiure,  be  '  „ 
B  body  poliuc    Bul  mocb  aa  he  ',  i 


olher'a  happineaa.  or  Ihai  it  will  not  aietftnr 
Qunll«achannala.*and  diSuaeiieelf  thioagliilii 
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The  poor  Tine^raHer  liMi  from  ewect  deep,  wor* 
ikipB  hie  Maker,  goei  with  hie  wife  and  children 
into  tue  little  plol— retoine  to  hie  hat  at  nooa,  and  eate 
the  produce  of  the  amilar  labor  of  a  Ibnner  day.  It 
be  neeful  f  No !  not  yet  Suppoee  then,  that  during 
llw  remaining  hoari  of  the  day  he  endeavored  to 
prairide  fix*  hie  moral  and  intellectual  appetitea,  by 
phyeical  experimenta  and  pbikieophical  reeearch,  by 
•oqniring  knowledge  for  himeelC  and  ooromunicating 
it  to  hie  wife  and  children.  Would  he  be  uaeful 
tiienf  "ifeueefolf  The  etate  would  loee  nothing 
•itbough  the  Tine-dreeeer  and  hie  land  were  both 
awallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  !**  Well  then,  in- 
Heed  of  devoting  the  latter  half  of  each  day  to  hie 
eloeec  hie  labomtory,  or  to  neighborly  convenation, 
aappoee  he  goei  to  the  vineyard,  and  fiom  the  ground 
whkh  would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wiKlom, 
twenty  of  hie  iellow«crealuree,  heipe  to  raiae  a  quan* 
lily  of  liquor  that  will  dieeaee  the  bodiee,  and  debauch 
the  eoab  of  an  hundred — ia  he  ueeful  iumo  f— O  ym ! 
— ^  very  naefiil  man,  and  a  meet  exceflent  citiaen !! 

In  what  then  doe*  the  law  between  etate  and 
aUto  difler  fiom  that  between  man  and  man  ?    For 
hitherto  we  eeem  to  have  dieoovered  no  variation. 
The  law  of  natione  ie  the  law  of  common  honeety, 
nodilied  by  the  circumetanoee  in  which  Statee  diflbr 
fiom  individuale.    According  to  the  Fuknd's  beet 
underrtanding,  the  diflerencee  may  be  reduced  to 
Ihii  one  point :  that  the  infloencee  of  example  in  any 
extraordinary  caae,  ae  the  poeeible  occaeion  of  an  ■•> 
tkn  apparently  like,  though  in  reality  very  diflerent, 
li  of  ooneidenble  importance  in  the  moral  calcula- 
tione  of  an  individual ;  but  of  httle,  if  any,  in  thoee 
of  a  natioa.    The  reaaone  are  evident    In  the  first 
place,  in  caeee  concerning  which  there  can  be  any 
diepate  between  an  honeet  man  and  a  true  patriot 
the  circometancee,  which  at  once  authorise  and  die* 
criminato  the  meaaure,  are  eo  marked  and  peculiar 
and  notoriooa,  that  it  ie  incapable  of  being  drawn 
into  a  precedent  by  any  other  etate,  under  dienmilar 
circumetancee;  except  perhaps  as  a  mere  pretext  for 
an  action,  which  had  been  predetermined  without 
leference  to  thie  authority,  and  which  would  have 
taken  place,  though  it  had  never  existed.    But  if  so 
■trange  a  thing  tkouU  happen,  ae  a  eecond  coinci- 
dence of  the  eame  circumstances,  or  of  circumstances 
aufliciently  similar  to  render  the  prior  measure  a  fair 
precedent ;  then  if  the  one  action  i\as  justifiable,  so 
will  the  other  be ;  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
Ibrmer,  which  in  this  case  may  be  useful  as  a  light 
but  cannot  be  requisite  as  an  authority.  Secondly,  in  | 
extraordinary  cases  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  | 
conduct  of  statee  will  be  determined  by  example. ' 
We  know  that  they  neither  will,  nor  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be  determined  by  any  other  consideration 
but  that  of  the  imperious  circumstances  which  ren- 
der a  particular  measure  advisable.    But  lastly,  and 
iiv>re  important  than  all,  individuals  are  and  must  be 
under  positive  laws:  and  so  very  great  is  the  advan- 
tage which  results  from  the  regularity  of  legal  ded- 
aone,  and  their  coneequent  capability  of  being  fore- 
known and  relied  upon,  that  equity  itself  muet  eome- 
tinaa  be  aacrificed  to  it    For  the  very  letter  of  a 


positive  law  is  part  of  ita  spirit  Bat  siatea  neithv 
are,  nor  can  be,  under  positive  lawa.  The  only  fixed 
part  of  the  law  of  natione  ie  the  spirit :  the  letter  of 
the  lawconsists  wholly  in  thedrcumetaneee  towhi^ 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  applied.  It  m  mere  puerile 
declamation  to  rail  against  a  country,  ae  having  imi* 
fated  the  very  measures  for  which  it  had  most  blamed 
ita  ambitious  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  previously 
changed  all  the  relative  circumstances  which  had 
existed  for  kirn,  and  therefore  rendered  hie  conduet 
iniquitous;  but  which,  having  beer-  removed,  how- 
ever iniquitously,  cannot  without  absurdity  be  80|^ 
posed  any  longer  to  control  the  measaree  of  an  ini» 
cent  nation,  necessitated  to  struggle  for  ita  owa 
safety:  eepecially  when  the  measuree  in  qneeiioB 
were  adopted  for  the  very  purpoee  of  reatarmg  thoae 
circumstances. 

There  are  tiroes  when  it  would  be  wise  to  regard 
patriotism  as  a  light  that  is  in  danger  of  being  blown 
out  rather  than  as  a  fire  which  needs  to  be  fenned 
by  the  winds  of  party  spirit  There  are  times  when 
party  spirit  without  any  unwonted  excess,  may  yet 
become  fection ;  and  though  in  general  not  leas  oselhl 
than  natural  in  a  free  government  may  under  partie- 
ular  emergenciee  prove  fetal  to  freedom  itself  I  trost 
I  am  writing  to  thoee  who  think  vrith  me,  that  to  have 
blackened  a  minietry.  however  etrong  or  rational  oar 
dislike  may  be  of  the  penons  who  compose  it  is  a 
poor  excuM  and  a  miserable  compensation  ibr  the 
crime  of  unnecesmrily  blackening  the  character  of 
our  country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  request  my 
reader  to  cast  his  eye  back  on  my  last  argument  and 
then  to  fevor  roe  with  his  patient  attention  while  I 
atteropt  at  once  to  explain  ita  purport  and  to  show  ill 
cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselvea  in  fency  to  the  age  and 
country  of  the  Patriarchs,  or,  if  the  reader  prefen  it 
to  some  sroall  colony  uninfluenced  by  the  mother 
country,  which  has  not  organixed  itself  into  a  states 
or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular  govei^ 
nor.  We  vrill  suppose  this  colony  to  consist  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  households  or  separate  eetablisb- 
roents,  difllering  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  num* 
her  of  retainora  and  in  extent  of  possessions.  Eadi 
household,  however,  possesses  ita  own  domain,  the 
least  equally  with  the  greateet  in  full  right ;  and  Itt 
roaster  is  an  independent  eovereign  within  his  own 
boundaries.  ThtB  routual  understanding  and  tacit 
agreement  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  the 
gradual  result  of  many  feuds,  which  had  produced 
misery  to  all  and  real  advantages  to  none :  and  that 
the  same  sober  and  reflecting  pemns,  dispersed 
through  the  diflerent  establishments,  who  had  brought 
about  thn  state  of  things,  had  likewise  coincided  in 
the  propriety  of  some  other  prudent  and  humane  reg- 
ulations, which  from  the  authority  of  these  wise  men 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  and  from 
the  evident  good  sense  of  the  rules  themselvee,  were 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  colony,  though 
the  determiiution  of  the  caeee,  to  which  theee  mlea 
were  applicable,  had  not  been  intrusted  to  any  reoogi- 
niaed  judge,  nor  their  enforcement  delegated  to  any 
partieolar  maciMrato.    OCthaaa  ^lutnal  Uswv^Ua^^^iM 
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«M7  mStly  eooclude,  would  be  the  chief:  that  as  no 
■MA  ought  to  inleifere  ki  the  affiura  of  another 
ifaintt  hii  will,  ao  if  any  master  of  a  houwhold,  in- 
stead of  dccupjring  himaelf  with  the  improvement  of 
Jim  own  fieldi  and  flocka,  or  with  the  better  regula- 
tion of  hit  own  ealabliahroent,  ^ould  be  foolish  and 
vvicked  enough  to  employ  his  children  and  servaniB 
in  breaking  down  the  fences  and  taking  possession 
of  the  lands  and  property  of  a  fellow-colonist,  or  in 
turning  the  head  of  the  iaroily  out  of  his  house,  and 
fiircing  those  that  remained  to  acknowledge  himself 
m  their  governor  instead,  and  to  obey  whomever  he 
■ught  please  to  appoint  as  his  deputy — that  it  then 
became  the  duty  and  interest  of  tbo  other  colonists 
to  join  against  the  aggressor,  and  tn  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  bad 
purposes,  or  to  compel  him  to  make  restitution  and 
eompensation.  The  mightier  the  aggressor,  and  the 
weaker  the  injured  party,  the  more  cogent  would  the 
IMOtive  become  lor  restraining  the  one  and  protecting 
the  other.  For  it  was  plain  that  he  who  was  suffered 
to  overpower,  one  by  one,  the  weaker  proprietors, 
•nd  render  the  members  of  their  establishment  sub- 
acrvient  to  his  will,  must  soon  become  an  overmatch 
fiir  those  who  were  finrmerly  his  equals:  and  the 
Mightiest  would  dider  from  the  meanest  only  by 
being  the  last  victim. 

This  allegorical  frble  faithfully  pourtnys  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Eu- 
lopean  stales.  Let  us  proceed  with  it  in  the  Ibnn  of 
History.  In  the  seamd  or  third  gmeretion  the  pro- 
prietors too  generally  disregarded  the  good  old 
opinion,  that  what  injured  any  could  be  real  advan- 
t^^  to  none ;  and  treated  thoM,  who  still  professed 
it,  as  fit  only  to  instruct  children  in  their  catechism. 
By  the  avarice  of  some,  the  cowardice  of  others,  and 
by  the  corruption  and  want  of  foresight  in  the  great- 
er part,  the  former  state  of  things  had  been  complete- 
ly changed,  and  the  tacit  compact  set  at  nought  the 
general  acknowledgment  of  which  had  been  so  in- 
strumental in  producing  this  state  and  in  preserving 
it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  stronger  had  preyed  on 
the  weaker,  whose  wrongs,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  unavenged.  For  the  same  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  which  had  induced  the  wealthy  to 
ti%mple  on  the  rights  of  the  poorer  proprietcws.  pre- 
vented them  from  assisting  each  other  efllectually, 
when  they  were  themselves  attacked,  one  aAer  the 
other,  by  the  most  powerful  of  all :  and  from  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances  attacked  so  successfully, 
that  of  the  whole  colony  few  remained,  that  were 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  creatures  and  depend- 
ants of  one  overgrown  establishment.  Say  rather, 
of  ita  new  master,  an  adventurer  whom  chance  and 
poverty  had  brought  thither,  and  who  in  better  times 
would  have  been  employed  in  the  swine-yard,  or  the 
•laughter-house,  from  his  moody  temper  and  his  aver- 
sion to  all  the  Art  that  tended  to  improve  either  the 
land  or  those  that  were  to  be  maintained  by  iti  pro- 
duce. He  was  however  eminent  for  other  quahties, 
which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  hk  power 
•mcmg  those  degenerate  colonists :  for  he  feared  nei- 
iker  God  aor  hm  own  oonscience.   TbA  moafc  atAwmii 


oaths  ooukl  not  bind  hin;  the 
raities  couM  not  awaken  hia  pity ;  and  whso  oitei 
were  asleep,  he  was  either  bvoodiog  over  soai 
scheme  of  robbery  or  murder,  or  with  a  part  sf  Ui 
banditti  actually  employed  in  Ia3ring  waste  his  ma^ 
bur's  fences,  or  in  undermining  the  walls  sf  ihw 
houses.  His  natural  cunning,  undistracled  bf  of 
honest  avocations,  and  meeting  with  no  obalads  «• 
ther  in  his  head  or  heart,  and  above  all.  having  ben 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  constant  practictiBi 
fiivored  by  the  times  with  all  conceivable  oppani» 
ties,  ripened  at  last  into  a  surpriaaog  gtmnM  fbrof 
presnon  and  tyranny ;  and,  as  we  most  diMa^aiA 
him  by  some  name,  we  will  call  hian  Mucm.  T%i 
only  estate,  which  reaiained  able  to  bid  defianee  % 
this  common  enemy,  was  that  of  PAMFHUjra^sapirior 
to  Miseies  in  wealth,  and  hie  equal  in 
though  not  in  the  power  of  doii^  mischieC  sad 
less  in  the  wish.  Their  cfaaractera  were  indeed  p» 
fectly  contrasted:  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  Ital 
throughout  the  whole  colony  there  was  not  a  ogb 
establishment  which  did  not  owe  some  of  in  iMt 
buildings,  the  increased  produce  of  ito  fieldl^  ikM 
proved  implements  of  industry,  and  the  general  mm 
decent  appearance  of  its  members,  no  the  iniifnMiiM 
given  and  the  encouragements  afibnied  by  ftaqihite 
and  those  of  his  household.  Whoever  raiaBd  mm 
than  they  wanted  for  their  own  eatablahment,  ami 
sure  to  find  a  ready  purchaser  in  Pfnphnm.  wA 
cj^kentimes  for  articles  which  they  had  theaMslwi 
been  before  accustomed  to  regard  as  wocthlsai, « 
even  as  nuisances:  they  received  in  retain  ihiqi 
necessary  or  agreeable,  and  always  in  one  raspeotri 
least  useful,  that  they  roused  the  purchaser  to 
try  and  its  acoompan3ring  virtoea.  In  this 
munion  all  were  benefited ;  for  the  wealth  of  Ytm- 
philus  was  increased  by  the  increasing  iodortiy  of 
his  fellow-colonists,  and  their  induatiy  needed  te 
support  and  encouraging  influencca  of  ^mpUai^ 
capital.  To  this  good  man  and  his  estimable  hoB» 
hold  Misetes  bore  the  most  implacable  hatred,  ani 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  root  him  oat;  ikf 
only  sort  of  oath  which  he  was  not  likely  to  hreskby 
any  want  of  will  or  eflbrt  on  his  own  part.  But  fbr- 
tunately  for  Pamphilus,  his  main  property  comiMd 
of  one  compact  estate  divided  from  Mnetes  and  ikf 
rest  of  the  colony  by  a  wide  and  dangerous  liwr, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  plantation  which  be- 
longed to  ao  independent  proprietor  whom  wa  wifl 
name  Lathrooacnus  :  a  man  of  no  influence  in  the 
colony,  but  much  respected  by  Pkmphiloa.  Thef 
were  indeed  relations  by  bkxxi  originally  and  afttf* 
wards  by  intermarriages ;  and  it  vras  to  the  power 
and  protection  of  Pamphilus  that  Lathrodacnos  owtd 
his  independence  and  prosperity,  amid  the  geasnJ 
distress  and  slavery  of  the  other  proprietors.  Not  lea 
fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  means  of  paaaiDg 
the  river  were  posscssod  exclusively  by  Fu^dulsi 
and  his  above  mentioned  kinsman;  and  not  onlytks 
boats  themselves,  but  all  th4  means  of  coostradiqg 
and  navigating  them.  As  the  very  existence  of  Ls> 
throdacnus,  as  an  independent  oolooist,  had  no  solid 
f;EW»id«\Mii  in  the  itraagth  and  pnaperity  efftaipM' 
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;  and  mm  the  intawti  of  the  one  in  no  respect  in- 
iNrith  those  of  the  other,  Pamphilua  for  a  con- 
kble  time  remained  without  any  anxiety,  and 
cm   the  nver<!raA  of  Lathrodacniu  with  as 
little  alarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishment  It 
not  diaqaiet  him,  that  Lathrcxiacnus  had  remained 
in  the  quarrel.    !Nay,  though  many  advan- 
iwhich  in  peaceful  times  would  have  belonged 
PamphiJus,  were  now  transferred  to  his  Neighbor, 
had  more  than  doubled  the  extent  and  profit  of 
concern,  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repining  at  this, 
glad  that  some  good  at  least  to  some  one  came 
of  the  general  evil.   Great  then  was  his  surprise, 
^wheu  he  discovered,  that  without  any  conceivable 
Lathrodacnus  had  employed  himself  in  build- 
and  collecting  a  very  unusual  number  of  such 
aa  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  trafllc,  but  de- 
excluaiveiy  as  ferry-boats :  and  what  was  siill 
iger  and  more  alarming,  that  he  chose  to  keep 
in  a  bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
Id  the  one  small  plantation,  alongside  of  Pamphilus 's 
frcNU  which  plantation  Lathrodacnus  derived 
materials  for  building  them.    Willing  to  believe 
conduct  a  transient  whim  of  his  neighbor's  oc- 
partly  by  his  vanity,  and  partly  by  envy  (to 
-which  latter  passion  the  want  of  liberal  education, 
and  the  not  sufficiently  comprehending  the  grounds 
«C  his  own  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  subject) 
Vteaphiltw  oontMited  himself  for  a  while  with  urgent 
yet  fondly  remonstrances.    The  only  answer  which 
LslhiodacniM  vouchsafed  to  return,  was,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  colony,  which  Pamphilus  had  made  so 
■any  professions  of  revering,  eveiy  proprietor  was 
•a  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries ; 
ttat  the  boats  were  his  own,  and  the  opposite  shore, 
lo  which  they  were  fastened,  part  of  a  field  which 
belonged  to  him ;  and,  in  short,  that  Pamphilus  had 
no  light  to  interfere  vrith  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perly* which,  trifling  as  it  might  be,  compared  with 
that  of  Pamphilus,  was  no  less  sacred  by  the  law  of 
the  c(rfony.    To  this  uncourteous  rebuff  Pamphilus 
replied  with  a  fervent  wish,  that  Lathrodacnus  could 
with  more  propriety  have  appealed  to  a  law,  as  still 
sofasbting.  which,  he  well  knew,  had  been  eflectually 
annnlled  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  and  success  of 
Misetes,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
given  occasion  to  the  law,  and  made  it  wiae  and 
pcacticable.    He  further  urged,  that  this  law  was  not 
made  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  man,  but  for  the  com- 
mon aafety  and  advantage  of  all :  that  it  was  absurd 
to  sappose  that  either  he  (Pbmphilus)  or  that  Lathro- 
dacnus himself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or 
could  acknowledge  this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
to  survive  the  very  circumstances,  of  which  it  was 
the  mere  reflex.    Much  less  could  they  have  even 
tacitly  assented  to  it.  if  they  had  ever  understood  it 
m  authorizing  one  neighbor  to  endanger  the  absolute 
ruin  of  another,  who  had  perhaps  fifty  times  the  pro- 
perty to  lose,  and  perhaps  ten  times  the  number  of 
souls  lo  answer  for,  and  yet  forbidding  the  injured 
person  to  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence ;  and 
lastly,  that  this  law  gave  no  right  without  imposing  a 
eorresponding  doty.    Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  in- 


sisted on  the  rightM  given  him  by  the  law,  he  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  dutiea  which  it  re- 
quired, and  join  heart  and  hand  with  Pamphilw  in 
his  endeavors  to  defend  his  independence,  to  restore 
the  former  state  of  the  colony,  and  with  this  to  re-en- 
force  the  old  law  in  opposition  to  Misetes  who  had 
enslaved  the  one  and  set  at  nought  the  other.  So  ar- 
dently was  Pamphilus  attached  to  the  law,  that  ex- 
cepting his  own  safety  and  independence  there  was 
no  price  which  he  would  not  pay,  no  sacrifice  which 
he  would  tK)tmake  for  its  restoration.  His  reverence 
fur  the  very  memory  of  the  law  was  such,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  transgressing  it  would  be  a  heavy 
afHictiun  to  him.  In  hope  therefore  of  gaining  from 
the  avarice  of  Lathrodacnus  that  consent  which  he 
could  not  obtain  from  his  justice  or  neighborly  kind- 
ness, he  oilered  to  give  him  in  full  right  a  plantation 
ten  times  the  value  of  ail  his  boats,  and  yet,  whanp 
ever  the  colony  should  once  more  be  settled,  to  re- 
store the  boats :  if  he  would  only  permit  Porophilui 
to  secure  them  during  the  present  state  of  things,  on 
his  side  of  the  river,  retaining  whatever  he  really 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  his  own  household.  T6 
all  these  persuasions  and  entreaties  Lathrodacnna 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  and  Pamphilus  remained  agitated 
and  undetermined,  till  at  length  he  received  certain 
intelligence  that  Lathrodacnus  had  called  a  council 
of  the  chief  members  of  his  establishment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threats  of  Misetes,  that  he  would  treat 
him  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Pamphilus,  if  he  did 
not  declare  himself  his  enemy.  Partly  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  meadow  belonging  to  him  on  the  other' 
side  of  the  river  which  it  was  not  easy  to  secure  fram 
the  tyrant,  but  still  more  from  envy  and  the  irritable 
temper  of  a  proud  inferior,  Lathrodacnus,  and  with 
him  the  majority  of  his  advisers  (though  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  few  wise  heads  among  them)  settisd 
it  finally  that  if  he  should  be  again  pressed  on  this 
point  by  Misetes,  he  would  join  him  and  commence 
hostilities  against  his  old  neighbor  and  kinsman.  It 
is  indeed  but  too  probable  that  he  had  long  brooded 
over  this  scheme;  for  to  what  other  end  could  he 
have  strained  his  income,  and  over-worked  his  ser- 
vants in  building  and  fitting  up  such  a  number  of 
passage-boats  ?  As  soon  as  this  information  was  re- 
ceived by  Pamphilus.  and  this  from  a  quarter  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discredit,  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  or  self*preRer>-ation.  took  possession  of  the 
passage-boats  by  force,  and  brought  them  over  to  hia 
own  grounds ;  but  without  any  further  injury  to  Lap 
throdacnus.  and  still  urging  him  to  accept  a  compen- 
sation and  continue  in  that  amity  which  was  so  man- 
ifestly their  common  interest.  Insuinlly  a  great  out- 
cry was  raised  against  Pamphilus.  who  was  charged 
in  the  bitterest  terms  with  having  first  abused  Mhe- 
tes,  and  then  imitated  him  in  his  worst  acts  of  vio- 
lence. In  the  calmness  of  a  good  conscience  Pam- 
philus contented  himself  with  the  following  reply : 
**  Even  so.  if  I  were  out  on  a  shooting  party  with  a 
Quaker  for  my  companion,  and  saw  coming  towards 
us  an  old  footpod  and  murderer,  who  had  made 
known  hia  intention  of  killing  me  wherever  he  mighf 
meet  me ;  and  if  my  companion  the  Quaker  w*oiild 
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amther  give  up  hit  gun«  nor  even  diachaige  U  as  (we 
will  AuppoM)  I  bed  juet  beibre  unibftunetely  dif- 
dierged  ray  owp ;  if  he  would  neither  promise  lo  u- 
tilt  me  nor  even  promise  to  make  the  leeet  resistance 
to  the  robber's  attempt  to  disarm  himself;  you  might 
call  me  a  robber  fi>r  wresting  this  gun  from  my  com- 
panion, though  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  1  might 
at  least  do  for  by  my9e\f,  what  he  ought  to  have  done, 
but  would  not  do  either  for  or  with  me !  Even  so, 
and  as  plausibly,  you  might  exclaim,  O  the  hypocrite 
Pamphilus!  Who  has  not  been  deafened  with  his 
oomplaintfl  against  robbers  and  footpads?  and  lo!  he 
himself  has  turned  footpad,  and  commenced  by  rob- 
bing  his  peaceful  and  unsuspecting  companion  of  his 
double-barrelled  gun !"  It  is  the  business  of  The 
Friend  to  lay  down  principles,  not  to  make  the  appli- 
cations of  them  to  particular,  much  less  to  recent 
eases.  If  any  such  there  be  to  which  these  principles 
•re  iairly  applicable,  the  reader  is  no  less  master  of 
the  &cts  than  the  Writer  ol  the  present  E^ssay.  If 
not,  the  principles  remain ;  and  The  Friend  has  fin- 
ished the  task  which  the  plan  of  his  work  imposed 
en  him.  of  proving  the  identity  of  international  law 
and  the  law  of  mwality  in  tpiril^  and  the  reasons  of 
tfidr  diflerence  in  practice,  in  those  extreme  cases  in 
which  alone  they  have  been  allowed  lo  difier. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  preceding  E^ssay  has  more  than  its  natural  in- 
terest for  the  author  from  the  abuse,  which  it  brought 
down  on  him  as  the  defender  of  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  The 
odium  of  the  measure  rested  wholly  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  without  a  previous  procla- 
mation of  war.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  work 
published  many  yetan  before  this  event  Professor 
Beck  had  made  this  very  point  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticular chapter  in  hb  admirable  Comments  on  the 
Law  of  Nations :  and  every  one  of  the  circumstances 
•lated  by  him  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  moral 
necessity  of  previous  proclamation  of  war,  concurred 
in  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  I  need  mention  two 
only.  First  by  the  act  or  acts,  which  provoked  the 
expedition,  the  party  attacked  had  knowingly  placed 
himself  in  a  state  of  war.  Let  A  stand  for  the  Dan- 
ish, B  for  the  British,  government  A  had  done  that 
whidi  he  himself  was  fully  aware  would  produce 
immediate  hostilities  on  the  part  of  B,  the  moment  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  act  itself 
was  a  waging  of  war  against  B  on  the  part  of  A.  B 
therefore  was  the  party  attacked :  and  common  sense 
dictates,  that  to  resist  and  baffle  an  aggression  re- 
quires no  proclamation  to  justify  it.  I  perceived  a 
dagger  aimed  at  my  back,  in  consequence  of  a  warn- 
ing given  me,  just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  blow, 
Imeck  the  assassin  down,  and  disarm  him:  and  he 
leproaches  me  with  treachery,  becaiwe  foraooth  I  had 
not  sent  him  a  challenge !  Secondly,  when  the  ob- 
ject which  justifies  and  necesntates  the  war  vi*ould 
be  frustrated  by  the  proclamation.  For  neither  State 
tnr  Individual  can  be  presumed  to  have  given  eitber 
■  fmnaJ  or  a  tacit  anent  to  any  such  landifination  of 


a  positive  Right,  as  would  auapoBd  and  virtadljr- 
nul  the  Right  itself:  the  Right  of  •eiPpraservatMBfii 
instance.  This  aeoood  ezceptiao  will  often  dspiri 
on  the  existence  of  the  fint,  and  must  always  rtont 
additional  sense  and  cleamaas  from  it  That  botfaof 
these  exceptions  appertained  to  the  caae  in  qmsrtas 
is  now  notorious.  But  at  the  time  I  found  it  ntm- 
sary  to  publish  the  following  oomment,  which  I  sdipl 
to  the  present  rifaockumenio  of  The  FRnaio^  as  fll» 
trative  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  pohlac  joaiei; 
viz.  that  personal  and  national  morality,  ev w  oas  aid 
the  same,  dictate  the  same  meaaures  under  the  mm 
circumstances,  and  difilerent  meaaurea  only  mSum 
the  circumstances  are  difiS»renL 

As  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  ia  te 
second,  or  ethical  section  of  Thx  Frikhd,  thsB  M 
propose  and  develope  my  own  syat^n.  witboat  ca» 
troverting  the  systems  of  others,  1  shall  thersfon  di> 
vote  the  Essay,  which  follows  this  Fostschpt,  Ki  tki 
consideration  of  the  problem :  How  iar  is  the  aonl 
nature  of  an  action  constituted  by  ita  iodividail  d^ 
cumstances? 

It  was  once  said  to  me,  when  the  Copenhagio  tt 
fair  was  in  dispute,  "  You  do  not  see  the  anocaH^ 
because  it  is  an  afibir  between  atate  and  stale :  on- 
ceive  a  similar  case  between  man  and  man,  and  yoa 
would  both  see  and  abhor  it"  Now,  I  was  asite 
defending  or  attacking  the  measure  itself.  My  siga> 
ments  were  confined  lo  the  gnundg  which  had  bsM 
taken  both  in  the  arraigning  of  that  measure  and  ia 
its  defence,  because  I  thought  both  equally  nntenabia 
I  was  not  enough  master  of  focta  to  fiirm  a  dedave 
opinion  on  the  enterprise,  evm  for  my  own  niad; 
but  I  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  frtaA> 
ple»,  on  which  it  was  defended  in  the  legislatnre,  i^ 
peered  to  me  fiUer  objects  of  indignant  repnbaliB 
than  the  act  itself  This  having  been  praausad,! 
replied  to  the  assertion  above  stated,  by  asserting  ihi 
direct  contrary:  namely,  that  were  a 
conceived  between  man  and  man,  the 
raigners  of  the  measure,  vi'ould,  on  their  gnmMde,  iad 
nothing  to  blame  in  it  How  was  I  to  prove  this  m- 
sertion  7  Clearly,  by  imagining  some  case  betwcM 
individuals  living  in  the  same  relatione  toward  sack 
other,  in  which  the  several  states  of  Europe  enst  or 
existed.  My  allegory,  therefore,  ao  for  Cram  being  a 
disguise,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  main  aigUBMSt 
a  cafe  in  point,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  law  of 
nations  with  the  law  of  conscienceL  We  have  onfy 
to  conceive  individuals  in  the  aame  relations  aasiais^ 
in  order  to  learn  that  the  rules  emanating  fiom  inle^ 
national  law,  difler  from  those  of  private  honen^ 
solely  through  the  difierence  of  the 

But  why  did  not  The  Friend  avow  the 
of  the  principle  to  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  flsetl 
Because  I  did  not  possess  suflkient  evkienoe  lo  prove 
to  others,  or  even  to  decide  for  myself,  that  my  jn>- 
ciple  wa§  applicable  to  this  particular  act  In  the 
case  of  Pamphilus  and  Lathrodacnus,  the  pradsnre 
and  necessity  of  the  measure  waa  certain ;  and,  thii 
taken  for  granted,  I  showed  'm  perfect  lightfidassk 
In  tlie  afl^  of  Copenhi^en,  I  had  no  doobt  ef  atf 
rigkl  lo  do  «  we  did,  mgpfomtg  Iha  tmemml^,m  •! 
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tfie  extreme  prudence  of  the  mearare ;  taking 
fir  granted  that  tfiere  existed  a  motive  adequate  to 
IIm  actioo,  and  that  the  action  wtm  an  adeqoate 
■eana  of  realizing  the  motive. 

But  this  I  was  not  authorized  to  take  for  granted 
ID  ttkB  real,  aa  I  had  been  in  the  imaginary  case.  I 
isw  many  reaaom  for  the  affirmative,  and  many  for 
negative.  For  the  former,  the  certainty  of  an 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  the  alarming 
of  Ireland,  that  vulnerable  heel  of  the  British 
Achillea!  and  the  immense  difllerence  between  mili- 
tary and  naval  superiority.  Our  naval  power  collec- 
tively might  have  defied  that  of  the  whole  world ; 
bat  it  was  widely  scattcrpd.  and  a  comlnned  opera- 
tion from  the  Baltic,  Holland,  Brest,  and  Lisbon, 
night  easily  bring  together  a  fleet  double  to  that 
which  we  could  have  brought  against  it  during  the 
Aort  time  that  might  be  necessary  to  ccmvey  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  men  to  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  aeemed  equally  clear  that  Buonaparte  needed  sail- 
oia  rather  than  ships ;  and  that  we  took  the  ships  and 
left  him  the  Danish  sailors,  whose  presence  in  the 
fleet  at  Antwerp  turned  the  scale,  perhaps,  in  favor 
of  the  worse  than  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren. 

But  I  repeat,  that  Tim  Frirnd  had  no  concern 
with  the  measure  itself:  but  only  with  the  grounds 
or  principles  on  which  it  had  been  attacked  or  de- 
ftnded.  Those  who  attacked  it  declared  that  a  right 
had  been  violated  by  us,  and  that  no  motive  could 
justify  such  violation,  however  imperious  that  motive 
might  be.  In  opposition  to  such  reasoners.  I  proved 
that  DO  aoch  right  existed,  or  is  deducible  either  from 
intemational  law  or  the  law  of  private  moralit)'. 
Tlioae  again  who  defended  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  conceded  that  it  was  a  violation  of  right ;  but 
•flirmed,  that  such  violation  was  justified  by  the  ur- 
gency* of  the  motive.  It  was  asserted  (as  I  have  be- 
fore noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  subject)  that 
national  policy  cannot  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to 
tbe  laws  of  morality :  in  other  words,  that  a  govern- 
ment may  act  with  injustice,  and  yet  remain  blame- 
leaa.  To  prove  this  assertion  as  groundless  and  un- 
necessary as  it  is  tremendous,  formed  the  chief  object 
of  the  whole  disquisition.  I  trust  then,  that  my  can- 
did judges  will  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  the 
profession  and  pretext  of  The  Friend,  but  his  con- 
itant  plan  and  actual  intention,  to  establish  Princi- 
ples ;  that  he  refers  to  particular  facts  for  no  other 
pnrpoae  than  that  of  giving  illustration  nnd  interest 
to  thoee  principles:  and  tliat  to  invent  principles 
with  a  view  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  the 
motive  of  attacking  or  arraigning  a  tranritory  cabi- 
net is  a  baseness  which  will  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  The  Friend  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
work,  even  though  the  suspicion  should  not  have 
been  precluded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  author. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Detitmmui  sterbaDd  log ;  hifsn  nnd  betraaen  wiB,  wis  dsr 
for  Orait  fidi  daratailende  PglmiM ;  Tempelmub  notorask^ 
men.  wie  David ;  ja.  Aehren  ao»anf«n  am  Babbstb,  aneh 
Dor  daram,  weil  mich  honrert,  nod  ioi  Oe$ett  ««  list 
meiuehen  willen  gemmckt  ist,  niekt  der  Mauek  urn  list 
Ottettu  wiUm. JACOB!  un  FICHT£. 

Trm«ia(i>n.-Yes,  I  am  Uiat  Atheist,  tliat  fodlcM  paraoo, 
who  in  oppoMlion  to  sn  iroagioary  Doetrino  or  Calculation* 
to  a  mere  ideal  Fabric  of  geoeral  CooteqneDces,  that  can 
never  be  realised,  would  lie,  lu  the  dying  Desdemona  lied  ;* 
lie  and  deceive  aa  Pptades  when  he  peisoaated  Oreetes; 
woold  eoowiit  sacrilege  with  David ;  yea  and  ploek  can 
of  com  oa  the  Sabbath,  for  no  other  rasson  than  that  I  wm 
fainting  from  lack  of  food,  and  that  tkt  Laic  wax  made  for 
Man,  and  not  Man  for  the  Law. 

JACOBrS  UtUr  to  FICHl'E. 


If  there  be  no  better  doctrine,  I  would  add — Much 
and  often  have  I  sufllered  from  having  ventured  to  avow 
my  doubts  a)nceming  the  truth  of  certain  opinioiH^ 
which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  minds  of  many  hear- 
ers, by  the  authority  of  some  reigning  great  name ; 
even  though  in  addition  to  my  own  reasons,  I  had  all 
the  greatest  names  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revo- 
lution on  my  side.  I  could  not,  therefore,  summon 
courage,  without  some  previous  pioneering,  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  principles  of  morality  taught  in  the 
present  work  will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  This  confession  I  shotild 
have  deferred  to  future  time,  if  my  opinions  on  the 
grounds  of  intemational  morality  had  not  been  con- 
tradictory to  a  fundamental  point  in  Paley*s  System 
of  moral  and  political  Philosophy.  I  mean  that  chap- 
ter which  treats  of  general  consequences,  as  the 
chief  and  best  criterion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  paiw 
ticular  actions.  Now  this  doctrine  I  conceive  to  be 
neither  tenable  in  reason  nor  safe  in  practice:  and 
the  following  are  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 

Firat ;  this  criterion  is  purely  ideal,  and  ao  far  poe- 
seases  no  advantages  over  the  former  systems  of  Mo- 
rality: while  it  labors  under  defects,  with  which 
those  are  not  justly  chargeable.  It  is  ideal :  for  it  de- 
pends on,  and  must  vary  with,  the  noticHis  of  the  indi- 
vidual, who  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion is  to  make  the  calculation  of  its  general  conse- 
quences. Here,  as  in  all  other  calculation,  the  result 
depends  on  that  faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  degreea  of 
which  men  roost  vary  from  each  other,  and  which 
is  itself  most  aflected  by  accidental  advantages  or  die- 
advantages  of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired 
knowledge — the  faculty,  I  mean,  of  foresight  and  sys- 
tematic comprehension.  But  surely  morality,  which 
is  of  equal  importance  to  all  men,  ought  to  be  ground- 
ed, if  poasible,  in  that  pert  of  our  nature  which  in  all 
men  may  and  ought  to  be  the  same :  in  the  comcience 
and  the  common  sense.  Secondly :  this  criterion  con- 
founds morality  with  law ;  and  when  the  author  add^ 
that  in  all  probability  the  divine  Justice  will  be  rega- 


Ja,  ieb  Mn  der  Atheiit  un  Ooltlon,  der  dner  imsginaron 
Bssachaancriafaie.  einar  bloaen  Eiobildung  von  allgemeinen 
Folisa,  die  nia  fblgen  konosn,  sowidar— Ingen  will,  wia 


*  JEmilia.—0  who  bath  done 
This  deed  1 

Deed.  Nobody.    I  myrnlf.   FarewelL 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord— O— fareweO. 

Ofkello.^Yon  heard  her  f«y  yourself.  H  was  not  I. 

JEmfiia.— She  nid  to.  I  must  needs  report  the  tmtb. 

OUcUo.— She  *B  like  a  liar  gone  to  barning  boU ! 
'Twss  I  that  kiUed  her ! 

JEmiUaj^Tke  man  angel  akt  I 
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hited  in  the  final  judgment  by  a  similar  rule,  be  draws 
away  the  anention  from  the  mil,  that  is,  from  the  inward 
motives  and  impulses  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  morality,  to  the  outward  net :  and  thus  changes  the 
Tirtue  commanded  by  the  gospel  into  the  mere  legal- 
ity, which  was  to  be  enlivened  by  it.    One  of  the 
most  persuasive,  if  not  one  of  the  strongest,  arguments 
for  a  future  state,  rests  on  the  belief,  that  although 
by  the  necessity  of  things  our  outward  and  temporal 
welfare  must  be  regulated  by  our  outward  actions, 
which  alone  can  be  the  objects  and  guides  of  human 
law,  there  must  yet  needs  come  a  juster  and  more 
appropriate  sentence  hereaOer,  in  which  our  inten- 
tions will  be  considered,  and  our  happiness  and  mis- 
ery made  to  accord  with  the  grounds  of  our  actions. 
Our  fellow-creatures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  by 
what  we  do ;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we 
^  is  of  no  worth,  except  as  it  flows  from  what  we  are. 
Though  the  fig-tree  should  produce  no  viniblo  fruit, 
yet  if  the  living  sap  is  in  it,  and  if  it  has  struggled  to 
put  forth  buds  and  blossoms  which  have  been  pre- 
vented from  maturing  by  inevitable  contingencies  of 
tempests  or  untimely  frosts,  the  virtuous  sap  will  be 
accounted  as  fruit:  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  will 
light  on  many  a  tree,  from  the  boughs  of  which  hun- 
dreds have  been  satisftod,  because  the  omniscient 
judge  knows  that  the  fruits  were  threaded  to  the 
boughs  artificially  by  the  outward  working  of  base 
feor  and  selfish  hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by 
the  love  of  God  or  of  man,  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces 
engrafted  on  the  stock  by  reUgion.    This  is  not,  in- 
deed, all  that  is  meant  in  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word, 
FAITH,  as  the  sole  principle  of  justification;  but  it  is 
included  in  his  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part 
of  it,  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  groundless, 
than  the  alarm,  that  this  doctrine  may  be  prejudicial 
to  outward  utility  and  active  well-doing.    To  sup- 
pose that  a  man  should  cease  to  be  beneficent  by  be- 
coming benevolent,  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  absurd, 
than  to  fear  that  a  fire  may  prevent  heat,  or  that  a 
perennial  fountain  may  prove  the  occasion  of  drought. 
Just  and  generous  actions  may  proceed  from  bad  mo- 
tives, and  both  may,  and  often  do.  originate  in  parts 
and  as  it  yiere  fragments  of  our  nature.  A  lascivious 
man  may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  his  friend 
from  prison,  for  he  is  constitutionally  sympathetic,  and 
the  better  part  of  his  nature  happened  to  be  upper- 
most The  same  man  shall  afterwards  exert  the  same 
disregard  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  seduce  that 
friend's  wife  or  daughter.    But  faith  is  a  total  act  of 
the  soul :  it  is  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  or  ft  is  not 
at  all !  and  in  this  consists  its  power,  as  well  as  its 
exclusive  worth. 

This  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  all  men,  and  the  understanding  of  it  to  the 
present  tranquillity  of  many  thousands  at  this  time 
and  in  this  country,  that  should  there  be  one  only  of 
%11  my  Readers,  who  should  receive  conviction  or  an 
adcfitional  light  from  what  is  here  written,  I  dare  hope 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  rest  would  in  considera- 
tion of  that  solitary  efl^ect  think  these  paragraphs 
neither  wholly  uninteresting  or  altogether  without 
TBlae.    For  thk  cauae  I  will  endea^ior  w  to  explain 


this  principle,  that  it  may  be  intelligible  to  the  ■» 
pleat  capacity.  The  apostle  telle  those  who  «ouU 
substitute  obedience  for  foith  (addreasing  the  aao  ■ 
obedience  personified)  "  Know  that  thou  bearetl  mt 
the  Root,  but  the  ROOT  thee  "—a  aenteoce  wUch, 
methinks,  should  have  rendered  all  disputes  coocon- 
ing  faith  and  good  works  impoaaible  among  those  who 
profess  to  take  the  Scripturea  for  their  gaidt.  It 
would  appear  incredible,  if  the  fiu:t  were  not  aoton* 
ous,  that  two  sects  should  ground  and  justify  tlMir 
opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  on  the  woids  of  the 
apostle,  that  we  are  justified  l^  faith,  L  e.  the  iowaid 
and  abaolute  ground  of  our  actiona ;  and  the  other  oo 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  will  judge  us  ie> 
cording  to  our  actions.  As  if  an  actioa  coaM  he 
either  good  or  bad  disjoined  from  its  principle!  ss  if 
it  could  be,  in  the  Christian  and  only  proper  seme  of 
the  word,  an  action  at  all,  and  not  rather  a  medunie 
series  of  lucky  or  unlucky  motiona !  Yet  it  nsy  be 
well  worth  the  while  to  show  the  beauty  and  harai^ 
ny  of  these  twin  truths,  or  rather  of  this  one  grat 
truth  considered  in  its  two  principal  bearingi.  God 
will  judge  each  roan  before  all  men;  cooaeqosiUiy 
he  will  judge  ua  relatively  to  man.  But  man  knom 
not  the  heart  of  man ;  scarcely  does  any  one  know 
his  own.  There  must  therefore  be  outward  and  ria* 
ble  signs,  by  which  men  moy  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
inward  state :  and  thereby  justify  the  ways  of  God  It 
their  own  spirits,  in  the  reward  or  punishmcot  of 
themselves  and  their  fellow-men.  Now  good  wwb 
are  these  signs,  and  as  such  become  necessaiy.  la 
short  there  are  two  parties.  Cod  and  the  human  lace: 
and  both  are  to  be  satisfied !  first,  God,  who  teeth  the 
root  and  knoweth  the  heart :  therefore  there  miHt  be 
faith,  or  the  entire  and  abaolute  principle.  Tbco  shs, 
who  can  judge  only  by  the  fruits :  therefore  that  fiulh 
must  bear  fruits  of  righteoosneaa,  that  principle  awt 
iiiant/fef  itself  by  actiona.  But  that  which  God  seei^ 
that  alone  justifies !  What  man  aeee,  does  la  this  hft 
show  that  the  justifying  principle  may  be  the  not  of 
the  thing  seen ;  but  in  the  final  judgment  the  accept* 
ance  of  these  actions  will  show,  that  this  principle 
actually  mis  the  root.  In  this  world  a  good  life iii 
presumptum  of  a  good  man :  hia  virtuous  action  ere 
the  only  possible,  though  still  ambiguous,  maoifatt* 
tions  of  his  virtue :  but  the  abaence  of  a  good  life  ii 
not  only  a  presumption,  but  a  proof  of  the  coDtiafy,ei 
long  as  it  continues.  Good  works  may  exist  incfcovt 
saving  principles,  and  therefore  cannot  contaio  in 
themselves  the  principle  of  salvation;  but  saving 
principles  never  did,  never  can,  eriat  without  good 
works.  On  a  subject  of  such  infinite  importance,! 
have  feared  prolixity  leas  than  obacurity.  Men  oAea 
talk  against  faith,  and  make  atrange  mooeten  m  their 
imagination  of  these  who  profess  to  abide  by  the  worde 
of  the  Apostle  interpreted  literally :  and  yet  in  their 
ordinary  feelings  they  themselves  judge  and  act  fay  t 
similar  principle.  For  what  is  love  without  kind 
offices,  wherever  they  are  poasible  7  (and  they  art 
always  poasible,  if  not  by  actiona  commonly  so  called, 
yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks ;  and.  where  evca 
these  are  out  of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  k^ 
Vent  prayers!)  yet  whit  noble  mind  would  not  be 
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iftoded,  if  be  wert  MppoMd  to  value  the  aenrice- 
•ble  oflioee  equally  with  the  love  that  pnxluced 
Ibein ;  or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the 
jHke  of  the  Mrvicet,  and  not  the  Mrvicea  for  the  aake 
eftha  love? 

I  return  to  the  quettioo  of  general  conaequenoet, 
coneadered  ai  the  criterion  of  moral  actions.    The 
admirer  of  Paley't  System  is  required  to  suspend  for 
ft  abort  time  the  objection,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  has 
ftlready  made,  that  general  consequences  are  stated 
bf  Paley  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the 
agent.    I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point, 
when  I  have  completed  my  present  chain  of  argu- 
nent.    It  has  been  shoWn,  that  this  criterion  is  no 
]ms  id^l  than  that  of  any  former  system :  that  is,  it 
is  DO  leaa  incapaUe  of  receiving  any  external  experi- 
meoCal  proof,  cumpuLsory  on  the  uiuleratandingsufall 
IDMUaurii  as  the  criteria  exhibited  in  chemistry.  Yet, 
tmllke  the  elder  Systems  of  Morality,  it  remains  in 
die  world  of  the  senses,  without  deriving  any  evi- 
dmoe  therefrom.    The  agent's  mind  is  compelled  to 
fo  oat  of  itself  m  order  to  bring  back  conjtciuret^  the 
piobabili^  of  which  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness 
of  the  individuaL    But  this  criterion  is  not  only  ideal  : 
it  is  likewise  imaginary.    If  we  believe  in  a  scheme 
of  Providence,  all  actions  alike  work    fi>r    good. 
llieffe  ie  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Crimea  of  Nero  were  less  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  our  present  advantages,  than  the  virtues  of  the 
Aoloiiinea.    Lastly :  the  cnterion  is  either  nugatory 
or  &lae.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  only  reo/  conse- 
qoaocce  cannot  be  meant     The  individual  is  to 
imagim  what  the  general  consequences  would  be.  all 
odier  tbinga  remaining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to 
•eC  ai  he  ia  about  to  act   I  scarcely  need  remind  tlie 
vaadeft  what  a  source  of  self-delusion  and  sophistry 
ii  bare  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptation. 
Will  it  not  aay  to  itself,  I  know  that  all  men  will  not 
•et  n:  and  the  immediate  good  consequences  are 
imiCinary  and  improbable?    When  the  foundations 
of  morality  have  once  been  laid  in  outward  oonse- 
qaeneea,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  recall  to  the  mind,  what 
tba  oouaeqoeooea  would  be,  were  all  men  to  reason 
ia  the  aame  way :  for  the  very  excuse  of  this  mind  to 
itaelf  is,  that  neither  its  action  nor  its  reasoning  is 
likely  lo  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its  immediate 
ol^jeet  excepted.    But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanest 
Mate.    How  can  it  possibly  form  a  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  action  considered  as  indefmitely  multi- 
plied, unless  it  has  previously  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
Bfttnre  of  the  single  action  itself,  which  is  the  multi- 
pli<»»tM<  ?  If  I  conceive  a  crown  multiplied  a  hundred 
fbld,  the  single  crown  enablea  me  to  understand  what 
a  hundred  crowna  are ;  but  how  can  the  notion  htm- 
dred  teach  me  what  a  crown  is  ?  For  the  crown  sub- 
alitote  X.  Y.  or  abracadabra,  and  my  imagination  may 
multiply  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much  at  a  k)ss 
ai  before.    But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
tbe  action  in  and  for  itself,  what  further  do  we  want  ? 
Would  we  give  Ught  to  the  sun,  or  kwk  at  our  fingers 
through  a  telescope  ?    The  nature  of  every  action  is 
determined  by  all  ita  circumatances :  alter  the  circum- 
Haooea  and  a  similar  set  of  moUoM  may  be  repeated, 
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but  they  are  no  longer  the  aame  or 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  he  were  advised  not  l» 
cut  off  a  Hmb,  because  if  all  men  were  to  do  ibt 
same,  the  consequences  would  be  dreadful  ?  Would 
not  his  answer  be — **  Whoever  does  the  aame  under 
the  aame  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  motivei^ 
will  do  right ;  but  if  the  circumstances  and  motivea 
are  diflerent  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  T*  I  confom 
myself  unable  to  divine  any  possible  use,  or  eveo 
meaning,  in  this  doctrine  of  general  consequenoci^ 
unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  effect  of  our  example,  and  to  guard  ai 
much  as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being 
misunderitood.  I  will  not  slaughter  a  lamb,  or  drown 
a  litter  of  kittens  in  the  presence  of  my  child  of  four 
years  old,  because  the  child  cannot  understand  mf 
action,  but  will  underatand  that  his  father  haa  infliol- 
ed  pain,  and  taken  away  lifo  from  beinga  that  had 
never  ofiended  him.  All  this  is  true,  and  no  man  ia 
his  senses  ever  thought  otherwise.  But  methinka  it 
ia  strange  to  state  that  as  a  criterion  of  morality, 
which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary  aggravation  of  an 
action  bad  in  its  own  nature,  or  a  ground  of  cautioD 
as  to  the  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or 
suspend  what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent. 

The  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a 
most  important  duty ;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bad, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  according  as  the  action 
may  be,  which  has  a  chance  of  being  imitated.  I 
once  knew  a  small,  but  (in  outward  circumstartoes  at 
least)  respectable  congregation,  four-fifths  of  whom 
professed  that  they  went  to  church  §ntirely  for  the 
example's  sake;  in  other  words  to  cheat  each  other 
and  act  a  common  lie  ?  These  ratioiud  Christiana 
had  not  considered,  that  example  may  increase  tha 
good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  conatitota 
either.  If  it  waa  a  fttdiah  thing  to  kneel  when  they 
were  not  inwardly  praying,  or  to  ait  and  liaten  to  a 
discourse  of  which  they  believed  little  and  cared 
nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish  example.  Per- 
sons in  their  respectable  circumstances  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they 
may  encourage  the  shoe-blark  in  continuing  hii  ooco- 
pation :  and  (Christianity  does  not  think  so  meanly  of 
herself  as  lo  fear  that  the  poor  aiKl  afflicted  will  be  a 
whit  the  less  pious,  though  they  should  see  reason  to 
believe  that  tliose,  who  possessed  the  good  things  of 
the  present  life,  were  detenqined  to  leave  all  the 
bleasings  of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  infori- 
ore.  If  1  have  spoken  with  bitterness,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  ray  subject  is  hypocrisy. 

It  is  likewise  fit  that  in  all  our  actions  we  should 
have  considered  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  misun- 
deratood,  and  from  superficial  resemblances  to  be  con- 
founded with,  and  so  appear  to  authorize  actions  of  a 
very  difierent  character.  But  if  this  caution  he  in- 
tended for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderstanding  moat 
be  such  as  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  nei- 
ther very  weak  nor  very  wicked.  The  apparent  re- 
semblances between  the  good  action  we  were  about 
to  do  and  the  bod  one  which  might  poasiMy  be  done 
in  mistaken  imitation  of  it,  must  be  obvious :  or  that 
which  makes  them  eaaentially  difierent  nnuat  ba 
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■Qbcle  or  recondite.  For  what  is  there  which  a 
wicked  man  blinded  by  hit  painoni  may  not,  and 
which  a  madman  will  not,  misunderatand  7  It  ia  ridi- 
coloui  to  frame  ralet  of  morality  with  a  view  to  thow 
who  are  fit  objects  only  for  the  phyncian  or  the  ma- 
fiitrate. 

The  queetion  may  be  thus  illustrated.  At  Florence 
there  is  an  unfinished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  under  which  a  Cardinal  wrote  the  following 
distich: 

Dora  Brati  efliffiem  teutptor  de  mannnre  finzit. 
In  meaiem  Meleris  vi-iiii ;  et  abstinait. 

jfs  Uu  Sculptor  wa$  formimg  Ikt  effigv  of  Br%tu»,  i*  msr- 
Mc  he  reeoUectcd  hi*  aUef  fuitt  and  rtfrained. 

An  English  Nobleman,  indignant  at  this  distich, 
wrote  immediately  under  it  the  folbwing: 

Brotom  efllnzinet  Kolptor.  aed  meats  recunat 
Malts  viri  rirtua ;  aisiit  et  obatapaiL 

Tk»  Sculptor  would  kovt  framed  a  Bratuo,  hut  tk*  voit 

mud  mamfold  virtue  of  tJu  mam  Jatked  upon  hi* 

tkougkt :  he  stopped  and  remainod  in  atton- 

i$ked  admiration. 

Now  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  moral  senti- 
ment, the  Italian  Cardinars,  or  the  English  Noble- 
man's? The  cardinal  would  appeal  to  the  d<x;trine 
of  general  consequences,  and  pronounce  the  death  of 
CsMar  a  murder,  afxl  Brutus  an  assassin.  For  (he 
would  say)  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  ano- 
titer  because  he  thinks  him  a  tyrant,  religious  or  po> 
litical  phrenzy  may  stamp  the  name  of  tyrant  on  the 
best  of  kin)|p;  regicide  will  be  juslified  under  the 
pretence  of  tyrannicide,  and  Bruius  be  quoted  as  au- 
thority for  the  Clements  and  Ravilliacs.  From  kings 
it  may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from  these 
to  any  man  whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pro- 
nounce unfit  to  live.  Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler 
of  Messina  in  e\eTy  city,  and  bravos  in  our  common 
streets  as  common  as  in  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name 
Brutus,  on  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  answer  by 
commenting  on  the  words  "  because  he  thinkt  him  a 
tyrant."  No!  he  would  reply,  not  because  the  pa- 
triot thinki  him  a  tyrant ;  but  because  he  knons  him 
to  be  so,  and  knows  likewise,  Ihat  the  vilest  of  his 
slaves  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  he  has  by  violence 
raised  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country — be- 
cause he  knows  that  all  good  and  wise  men  equally 
with  himself  abhor  the  fact !  If  there  be  no  such 
'  state  as  that  of  being  broad  awake,  or  no  means  of 
distinguishing  it  when  it  exists;  if  because  men 
sometimes  dream  that  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow 
that  no  man,  when  awake,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
dreaming;  if  because  an  hypochondriac  is  positive 
that  his  legs  are  cylinders  of  glass,  all  other  men  are 
to  learn  modesty,  and  cease  to  be  so  positive  that  their 
legs  are  legs;  what  possible  advantage  can  your  cri- 
terion of  GENERAL  CONSEQUENCES  possess  ovor  any 
other  rule  of  direction  ?  If  no  man  can  be  sure  that 
what  he  thinki  a  robber  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  de- 
manding his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  friend  enquir- 
ing after  his  health ;  or  that  a  tyrant  (the  son  of  a 
cobbler  perhaps,  who  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
perjured  traitors,  has  driven  the  Tepresentativea  of 


his  ooantry  oat  of  the  eemim  at  th*  point  of  lbs  b^f^ 
onet,  sabverted  the  ooostitation  which  had  tnalri. 
enriched,  and  honored  him,  tnnplcd  on  lbs  hn 
which  before  God  and  Bffan  he  had  9^Q^x  to  obay, 
and  finally  raised  himself  above  all  law)  na)r  oot,iB 
spite  of  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  knowledge  of  dv 
contrary,  be  a  lawful  kingt  who  has  received  Ui 
power,  however  despotic  it  may  be,  from  lbs  kiac^ 
his  ancestors,  who  exercises  no  other  power  dan 
what  had  been  submitted  to  for  centories,  and  bees 
acknowledged  as  the  law  of  the  country;  oa  «bit 
ground  can  you  possibly  expect  less  follibili^.  or  i 
result  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  same  aiso's  cal- 
culation of  your  GENKaAL  COFfSKQUENCBSf    WouU 
kit  at  least,  find  any  difliculty  in  oonvc^rtiog  ymir  ctk 
lerion  into  an  authority  for  hia  act?    What  riiouki 
prevent  a  man,  whose  perceptions  and  jw^meotian 
so  stmngely  distorted,  fn>m  arguing,  that  nodiing  s 
more  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  aa  a  general  oome 
quence,  than  that  every  man,  who  by  violence  phcai 
himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country,  should  in  lO 
ages  and  nations  be  considered  by  mankind  ss  pbeed 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  sod  bi 
treated  by  tliem  as  any  other  noxious  wiki  bMt 
would  be  ?    Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  tiy  addcn 
by  a  jury  f    Do  you  hesitate  to  shoot  a  mad  dog.  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  your  power  to  have  him  fiist  tried 
and  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?    On  the  od^r 
hand,  what  ocmsequence  can  be  conceived  more  de- 
testable, than  one  which  would  aet  a  bounty  oo  die 
most  enormous  crime  in  human  nature,  and  eslsbfidk 
as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  accomplab* 
ment  of  the  most  atrocious  guilt  invests  the  perpetn* 
tor  with  impunity,  and  renders  his  person  for  evens* 
cred  and  inviolable  7    For  madmen  and  enthossaM 
what  avail  your  moral  criterionsf    But  as  to  jm 
Neapolitan  Bravos,  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who  **  i»fl^ 
to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome,  Slew  his  beM  leeerfv 
the  good  of  Rome,'*  authorized  by  the  laws  of  bii 
country,  in  manifest  opposhion  to  all  selfish  intereiti 
in  the  foce  of  the  Senate,  and  instantly  preseotii^ 
himself  and  his  cause  first  to  that  Senate,  aiid  tbeoio 
the  assembled  commons,  by  them  to  stand  acquiued 
or  condemned — if  such  an  act  aa  this,  with  all  ia 
vast  out-jutting  circumstances  of  distinction,  can  be 
confounded  by  any  mind,  not  frantic,  vrith  the  criow 
of  a  cowardly  skulking  assassin  who  hirea  out  ha 
dagger  for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  hatred  not  bis 
own,  or  even  with  the  deed  of  that  man  who  mskei 
a  compromise  between  his  revenge  and  his  cowsrd- 
ice,  and  stabs  in  the  dark  the  enemy  whom  he  dsred 
not  meet  in  the  open  field,  or  summon  before  tbe 
laws  of  his  country — tehat  actiona  can  be  so  difierenr, 
that  they  may  not  be  equally  confounded  ?    Tbe  sid- 
bushed  soldier  must  not  fire  his  musket,  lest  kit  ex- 
ample should  be  quoted  by  the  villain  who,  to  anke 
sure  of  his  booty,  discharges  his  piece  at  the  unioe- 
picious  passenger  from  behind  a  hedge.    The  physi- 
cian must  not  administer  a  solution  of  arsenic  lo  the 
leprous,  lest  kin  example  should  be  quoted  by  profee- 
sional  poisoners.    If  no  distinction,  full  and  saiisfiic- 
tory  to  the  conscience  and  common  seikae  of  mankind, 
^  be  aflbrded  by  the  detestation  and  horror  exdtsd  in 
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iBen*  (evan  in  the  meatieit  and  most  vidoot,  if 
ly  are  not  wlioUj  mooften)  by  the  act  of  the  m* 
■n,  coatnHlad  with  the  fervent  admiration  felt  by 
»  good  and  wiae  in  all  agea  when  they  mention 
I  name  of  Bratna ;  contrasted  with  the  feet  that 

1  honor  or  dineapect  with  which  that  name  was 
>ken  of^  became  an  historic  criterion  of  a  noble  or 
Mse  age ;  and  if  it  is  in  vain  that  oar  own  hearts 
swrer  to  the  qneatioo  of  the  Poet 

**  Is  there  smoat  the  sdamaotiDe  ipharti 
Whwiina  UMhakea  throaxh  ibe  bouodlen  void» 
Aacbt  that  with  half  raeh  majeMr  can  fill 
Tba  hoaMO  bowND,  a«  wbao  BnUm*  roae 
BefulfeDt  from  the  ttroke  of  Caetar*!  lata 
Aaaid  the  erowd  of  PatrioH ;  and  hia  aim 
Aloft  axtandinrt  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  foih  biinca  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tullj'a  name,  and  ihook  hw  crimson  awoid, 
And  bade  the  Father  of  hia  Countnr,  Hail ! 
For  lo  the  Tyrant  praatrate  on  the  doat, 
And  Boom  again  ie  free !" 

't  I  aay,  all  this  be  feUaciotis  and  insufficient,  can  we 
ive  any  finner  reliance  on  a  cold  ideal  calculation 
*  imaginary  ocNEaAL  coNSKaincNcis,  which,  if 
ley  were  general,  could  not  be  conmiuencu  at  all : 
r  they  would  be  eflecti  of  the  frenzy  or  flenaed 
icfcedoeas,  which  alone  could  conibund  actions  so 
tterly  dissimilar?  No!  (would  the  eiuiobled  de> 
•ndant  of  our  Russels  or  Sidneys  conclude)  No! 
alumnious  bigot !  never  yet  did  a  human  being  be- 
NBe  an  assassin  from  his  own  or  the  general  admi- 
ilion  of  the  hero  Brutus ;  but  I  dare  not  warrant, 
lat  villains  might  not  be  encouraged  in  tbeir  trade 
r  aecret  murder,  by  finding  their  own  guilt  attribu- 
id  to  the  Roman  patriot,  and  might  not  conclude, 
lat  if  Brutus  be  no  better  than  an  assassin,  an  assas- 
n  can  be  no  worse  than  Brutus. 
I  request  that  the  preceding  be  not  interpreted  as 
J  own  judgment  on  tyraimicide.  I  Uitnk  with  Ma- 
liavel  and  with  Spinoza  fer  many  and  weighty  reasons 
■igned  by  those  philosophers,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
Mioeive  a  case,  in  which  a  good  man  would  attempt 
rraimicide,  becaiMe  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one.  in 
rhich  a  wise  man  would  recommend  it  In  a  small 
ate,  included  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  and 
rhere  the  tyranny  is  maintained  by  foreign  guards, 
may  be  otherwise ;  but  in  a  nation  or  empire  it  is 
Btiiaps  inconceivable,  that  the  circumstances  which 
lade  a  tyranny  possible,  should  not  likewise  teoder 
le  removal  of  the  tyrant  useless.  The  patriot's  sword 
lay  cut  off  the  Hj^ra's  head ;  but  he  possesses  no 
nuid  to  stanch  the  active  corruption  of  the  body, 
rhich  is  sure  to  re-produce  a  successor. 
I  must  now  in  a  few  words  answer  the  objection 
» the  former  part  of  my  argument  (for  to  that  part 
nly  the  objection  applies.)  namely,  that  the  doctrine 
f  general  consequences  was  stated  as  the  criterion 
fthe  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  might  answer,  that 
M  author  himself  had  in  some  measure  justified  me 
t  not  noticing  this  distinction  by  holding  forth  the 
robability,  that  the  Supreme  Judge  will  proceed  by 
le  aame  rule.  The  agent  may  then  safely  be  indu- 
ed in  the  action,  if  both  here  and  hereafter  the  ae- 
on only  and  its  general  consequences  will  be  attend- 

2  to.    But  my  main  gnnind  of  juarificaiion  ia  that 


the  distinction  itself  is  merely  logical,  not  real  and 
vital.  The  character  of  the  agent  ia  deleimined  by 
his  view  of  the  action:  and  that  system  of  monliqr 
ia  alone  true  and  suited  to  hiunan  nature,  which 
imitea  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and 
the  light,  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  mind.  Thia 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  moral  principle.  Such  a 
principle  may  be  extracted,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  from  the  ore  of  the  stoic  philoso* 
phy ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  and  entire  in  tlie 
Christian  system,  and  is  there  called  Faith. 


ESSAY  XII. 


The  fbllowtnr  addrc«  waa  detlvered  at  Briitol,  hi  the  rear 
1794-86.  The  onlj  onuaaiona  ragard  the  nasMS  of  peraooa: 
and  1  ioeert  then  here  in  aupport  of  the  aaaertion  nade  bf 
main  a  former  Lecture,  and  becauae  thia  Terj  Lecture  has  bean 
referred  to  in  an  tnfamoua  Libel  in  proof  of  the  Author's 
former  Jaeobiniam.  Different  aa  mj  preeent  eoovielioas  SM 
on  the  aobieec  of  pbiloaophieal  Neceaaitjr,  1  havs  for  lUs 
reason  left  the  last  paie  nnateared. 


Aci  yap  rf7c  EXcv^cfiar  c^tc/iar  veXXa  it  tv  km  rmt 

Trmiuiatiffn,  —For  I  am  alwaya  a  kirer  of  Liberty ;  b«l  la 
Ihoae  who  would  appropriate  the  Title,  1  find  too 
poiota  deatruelivs  of  Libertf  and  hatsftil  to  hsr 
advocatas. 


CoMPANiKS  resembling  the'praaent  will,  from  a  tip 
riety  of  circumstances,  consist  ckiefly  of  the  lealooi 
Advocates  for  Freedom.  It  will  therefore  be  our  en- 
deavor, not  ao  much  to  excite  the  torpid,  aa  to  r^ga> 
late  the  feelings  of  the  ardent:  and  above  all,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  boUoming  on  fixed  Prindpies, 
that  so  we  may  not  be  the  unstable  Pfetriola  of  Fu- 
sion or  Aoflident,  nor  hurried  away  by  namea  of  whidi 
we  have  not  sifted  the  meaning,  and  by  teneta  of 
which  we  have  not  examined  the  conaequenoea.  The 
Times  are  trying ;  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  against 
their  difficulties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt 
fedlity  of  adverting  in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand 
and  comprehensive  Truth.  In  a  deep  and  strong  soil 
must  that  tree  fix  its  rooUi,  the  height  of  which  is  to 
**  reach  to  Heaven,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  the  ends  of 
all  the  Earth.** 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  **  Warning  to 
Britain.**  A  nation  wading  to  their  rights  through 
bfood,  and  marking  the  track  of  Freedom  by  Devas- 
tation !  Yet  let  us  not  embattle  our  Feelings  against 
our  Reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  our  malignant  paa- 
sions  under  the  mask  of  Humanity.  Instead  of  rail- 
ing with  infuriate  declamation  against  theae  excesses, 
we  shall  be  more  profitably  employed  in  develop- 
ing the  sources  of  them.  French  Freedom  ia  the  bea- 
con which  if  it  gtiides  to  Equality  should  show  ns 
likewise  the  dangers  that  throng  the  road. 

The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution  have  reoord- 
ed  in  letten  of  blood,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  few 
cannot  counteract  the  ignorance  of  the  many ;  that 
the  light  of  phikiaophy,  when  it  ia  oonfinad  to  sMitU 
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minoritj.  potBti  out  the  ^pomeman  m  the  Tidiiiii,  m- 
tfaer  than  the  iUuminAlon,  of  the  multitude.  The  p«- 
triott  or  France  either  haitened  into  the  dengeioai 
tnd  gigantic  error  of  making  certain  evil  the  meant 
of  contingent  good,  or  were  ■acrificed  by  the  mob, 
with  whoae  prejudice!  and  ferocity  their  unbending 
virtue  forbade  them  to  aanmilate.  Like  Sampnn, 
the  people  were  ttrong — like  SampMHi,  the  people 
were  blind.  Those  two  ma«y  pillan  of  the  temple 
ofOpprewion,  their  Monarchy  and  Ariaiocracy, 

WUb  horrible  CooTulnon  to  and  fro 

Thmj  Uiffg*d,  tboj  diook— fill  down  thtf  eaow,  tod  draw 

Tb0  whole  roof  after  them  with  bunt  of  thunder 

Upon  the  heatto  of  all  who  nt  beneath. 

Lords.  Ladiea.  CapUim,  CoaoaeUora,  and  PrieMa. 

Their  choice  nobilitj ! MILTON.  Smm.  Agwm, 

The  Girondinta*  who  were  the  fint  repuUicam  in 
power,  were  men  of  enlarged  viewa  and  great  liter- 
ary attainmenia;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  defi- 
cient in  that  vigor  and  daring  activity,  which  drcum- 
atancea  made  neceMary.  Men  of  genius  are  rarely 
•tther  prompt  in  action  or  conuatent  in  general  con- 
duct Their  early  habila  have  been  those  irf*  contem- 
plative indolence ;  and  the  day-dreams,  with  which 
diey  have  been  accustomed  to  amuse  thmr  solitude 
•dapC  them  for  splendid  speculation,  not  temperate 
and  practicable  ootuisels.  Bnssot,  the  leader  of  the 
Gircmde  party,  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  virtu- 
ous man,  and  an  eloquent  speaker ;  but  he  was  rather 
a  sublime  visionary,  than  a  quick-eyed  politician ;  and 
hisjexcellences  equally  with  his  fiiults  rendered  him 
onfil  for  the  helm  in  the  stormy  hour  of  Revolution. 
Robespierre,  who  displaced  him,  possessed  a  glowing 
•idor  that  still  remembered  the  end^  and  a  cool  fon>- 
dty  that  never  either  overlooked,  or  scrupled  the 
OMoas.  What  that  end  was,  is  not  known :  that  it 
was  a  wicked  one,  has  by  no  means  been  proved.  I 
father  think,  that  the  distant  prospect,  to  which  he 
was  travelling,  appeared  to  him  grand  and  beautiful ; 
but  that  he  fixed  his  eye  on  it  with  such  intense  ea- 
gerness as  to  neglect  the  foulness  of  the  road.  If 
however  his  intentions  were  pure,  his  subsequent 
ODormities  3rield  us  a  melancholy  proof,  that  it  is  not 
the  character  of  the  poasessor  which  directs  the  pow- 
M*,  but  the  power  which  shapes  and  depraves  the 
character  of  the  poasessor.  In  Robespierre,  its  influ- 
ence was  assisted  by  the  properties  of  his  disposition. 
— £nthtisiasm,  even  in  the  gentlest  temper,  will  fre- 
quently generate  sensations  of  an  unkindly  order.  If 
we  clearly  perceive  any  one  thing  to  be  of  vast  and 
infinite  importar»ce  to  ourselves  and  all  mankind,  our 
first  feelings  impel  us  to  turn  with  angry  contempt 
fiom  those  who  doubt  and  oppose  it  The  ardor  of 
undisciplined  benevolence  seduces  us  into  malignity : 
•nd  whenever  our  hearti  are  warm,  and  our  objects 
great  and  excellent,  intolerance  is  the  sin  that  does 
most  easily  beset  us.  But  this  enthtisiasm  in  Robes- 
pierre was  blended  with  gloom,  and  suspiciousness, 
•nd  inordinate  vanity.  His  dark  imagination  was 
atill  brooding  over  supposed  plots  against  freedom — 
to  prevent  tyranny  he  became  a  t3rrent — and  having 
lealiaed  the  evils  which  he  suspected,  a  wild  and 
dreadful  tyrant— Those  loud-tongued  adulators,  the 
JBO^  oveipoireiod  the  lone  whispered  denunciatioai 


of  conscieoco— hedeapocaedin  oUdiapoiircrpi.  it 
triotism,  and  naaquendcd  oo  tfao  bloody  Hifi  4  ■ 
revolutioo,  a  Caligula  with  the  eap  of  libti^ oika  x 
head.  i 

It  has  been  affirmed,  and  T  believe  with  traih,*i  o 
the  system  of  Terrorism  by  oaapending  the  Miaggie  i: 
of  contrariant  fiictions  commaniceted  an  SDogrlD  |i 
the  operationB  of  the  Republic,  which  had  baea  bilk-  c 
erto  unknown,  and  without  whi^  it  eoold  not  kn  t 
been  preserved.  Thm  system  depended  for  in  m*  "i 
ence  on  the  general  sense  of  its  pecessity,  aad  when  3 
it  had  answered  its  end,  it  waa  aooo  diatiuyed  bf  tbe  1 
same  power  that  had  given  it  biith — popular  opaiaD.  i 
It  must  not  however  be  disguised,  that  at  tU  tias^  i 
but  more  especially  when  the  public  fesfiap  m  1 
wavy  and  tumultoooa,  artful  demegognea  aay  cnsiB  1 
this  opinion :  and  they,  who  are  inclined  id  ttlene  1 
evil  as  the  means  of  contingent  good,  should  leflMt,  1 
that  if  the  excesses  of  terronsm  gave  to  the  Rfpabfic  ,  1 
that  efficiency  and  ttjmUive  force  which  ill  ciiaai> 
stances  made  necessary,  they  Ukewiae  afiMsd  toik 
hostile  courts  the  moat  powerful  support,  and  ciciiid 
that  indignatioQ  and  horror,  which  every  where  fi¥ 
cipitated  the  subject  into  the  deaigna  of  the  nhi. 
Nor  let  it  be  fofgotten  that  these  OM^eesaa  peipctaairi 
the  war  in  La  Vended  and  made  it  more  tcfnbU,bgik 
by  the  accession  of  numerous  partiaana,  who  had  M 
from  the  persecution  of  RobeapiefTe,  and  by  impiiiqK 
the  Chouans  with  fresh  fury,  and  an  wnni'  1  i*'! 
spirit  of  revenge  and  desperatioo. 

Revolutions  are  sudden  to  the  unthinking  ei^. 
Political  disturbances  happen  not  without  their  nam' 
ing  harbingers.  Strange  mmhlinga  and  coofiBii 
noises  still  precede  these  eertbquakea  and  hnrricaiM 
of  the  moral  world.  The  proceas  of  revoloiioB  ii 
France  has  been  dreadful,  and  ahoold  iacile  m  e 
examine  with  an  anxious  eye  the  motives  and  wt^ 
nan  of  diose,  whose  conduct  and  opiniona  seen  cal- 
culated to  forward  a  similar  event  in  our  own  oaoa- 
try.  The  oppositionists  to  **  things  as  they  are,*'  sn 
divided  into  many  and  diflbrent  classes.  To  daliBS> 
ate  them  with  an  unflattering  accuracy  may  be  a 
delicate,  but  it  is  a  necessary  task,  in  order  that  et 
may  enlighten,  or  at  least  beware  of  the  misguided 
men  who  have  enlisted  under  the  banners  <rf'Ubeitf. 
from  no  principles  or  with  bad  onea ;  whether  thqr 

be  those,  who 

admira  they  know  not  what. 
And  know  not  whon,  but  aa  ooa  leedi  lo  iha  other : 

or  whether  those, 

Whoee  end  ii  private  hate,  not  help  to  flamloM 
Advene  and  turbulent  whan  eha  woaM  lead 
To  virtue. 

The  nu^ority  of  democrats  appear  to  me  lo  hare 
attained  that  portion  of  knowledge  in  polities,  wfakk 
infidels  possess  in  religion.  I  would  by  do  means  be 
supposed  to  imply,  that  the  objections  of  bodi  ait 
equally  unfounded,  but  that  they  both  attribute  to  the 
system  which  they  reject,  all  the  evila  existing  under 
it;  and  that  both  contemplating  truth  and  joMioe 
**  in  the  nakedness  of  abstractian,'*  condemn  eonsdtD- 
tione  and  dispensatiooB  without  having  sufficiently 
examined  the  natures,  cticumalanceB  aiMl  caparitisi 
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«r  tbmr  wdptenlfc  Tbt  tint  cImi  amoag  the  pro- 
friendi  of  liberty  n  compoiwd  of  men,  who 
lo  the  labor  of  thorough  inTottigBtion, 
mod  not  perticalerlj  oppnmtd  hy  the  burthens  of 
HiHi,  mm  jet  impelled  by  their  feelingi  to  diMpprove 
«f  in  giuMiir  deprmvitiee,  and  prepared  to  give  an 
indoient  vote  in  fiivor  of  reloraL  Their  teneibilitiei 
■nfaffaoed  by  the  cooperation  of  fixed  principlee,  they 
ofiar  no  Mcrificea  to  die  divinity  of  active  virtue. 
Tbeir  political  opinions  depend  with  weatherKxirk 
uneeitainty  on  the  winds  of  rumor,  that  blow  from 
On  the  report  of  French  victories  they  blase 
iepnUicanism,  at  a  tale  of  French  excesses  they 
dmken  into  aristocrats;  Theee  dougk-baked  patrioti 
we  not  however  useless.  This  oscillation  of  political 
oiinioo  will  retard  the  day  of  revolution,  and  it  will 
opeiale  as  a  preventive  to  its  excesses.  Indecisive- 
naas  of  character,  though  the  eflect  of  timidity,  is  al- 
,  always  associated  with  benevolence. 

Wilder  ftatuies  characterize  the  second  class. 
idy  possessed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  the 
and  of  natural  ieeUng  to  hate  the  oppressor, 
thay  listen  only  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
■MBO  mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
poison,  not  fi)od ;  rage,  not  liberty.  Umllumined  by 
philoBOpby,  and  stimulated  lo  a  lust  of  revenge  by 
■ggiavaied  wrongs,  they  would  make  the  altar  of 
freedom  stream  with  blood,  while  the  grass  grew  in 
dM  desolated  halb  of  justice. 

We  contemphite  those  principles  with  horror.  Yet 
thay  possess  a  kind  of  wild  justice  well  calculated  to 
eptead  them  among  the  grossly  ignorant  To  unen- 
lightened minds,  there  are  terrible  charms  in  the  idea 
of  recribution,  however  savagely  it  be  inculcated. 
The  groans  of  the  oppressors  make  fearful  yet  plea- 
aant  music  to  the  ear  of  him,  whose  mind  is  darkness, 
•nd  into  whose  soul  the  iron  has  entered. 

This  desB,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small — Tet 
flDOO  lo  Ibrm  an  overwhelming  minority,  unless  great 
•nd  immediate  eflbrts  are  used  to  lessen  the  intolera- 
ble grievances  of  our  poor  brethien,  and  infuee  into 
their  sofely  wounded  hearts  the  healing  qualities  of 
knowledge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  should 
want  humanity,  who  want  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  that  humanise  7  Can  we  wonder  that  with  the 
ignorance  of  brutes  they  should  unite  their  ferocity  f 
Peace  and  oomfiirt  be  with  these !  But  let  us  shud- 
der to  hear  from  men  of  dissimilar  opportunities  sen- 
timents of  similar  revengefulness.  The  purifying 
alchemy  of  education  may  transmute  the  fierceness 
of  an  ignorant  man  into  virtuous  energy — but  what 
remedy  shall  we  apply  to  him,  wbcMb  plen^  has  not 
soAened,  whom  knowledge  has  not  taught  benevo- 
lence 7  This  is  one  among  the  many  &tal  efibcts 
which  rosolt  from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  among  the  friends  of  freedom, 
who  possess  not  the  wavering  character  of  the  Bnt 
deecripfion,  nor  the  ferocity  last  delineated.  They 
pofsoe  the  interests  of  freedom  steadily,  but  with 
nairow  aiMi  self-centering  views:  they  anticipate 
with  exultation  the  abolition  of  privileged  orders,  and 
of  acts  that  persecute  by  exclusion  finm  the  right  of 
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citiaendiipb  They  are  prepared  tP  join  in  digging  Dp 
the  rubbish  of  mcmldering  establishments,  and  strife 
pingoflTthe  tawdry  pageantry  of  governments.  What* 
ever  is  above  them  they  are  most  willing  to  drag 
dovm ;  but  every  proposed  alteration  that  would  ele- 
vate  the  ranks  of  our  poorer  brethren,  they  regard 
with  suspicious  jealoo^,  as  the  dreams  of  the  vision- 
ary; as  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of 
Lord  to  Gentleman»so  mortifying  in  the  barrier,  so 
fetal  to  happiness  in  the  consequences,  as  the  mora 
real  distinction  of  master  and  servant,  of  rich  man 
and  of  poor.  Wherein  am  I  made  worse  by  my  en- 
nobled neighbor  7  Do  the  childish  titles  of  Aristoc- 
racy detract  from  my  domestic  comforts,  or  prevent 
my  intellectual  acquisitions  7  But  those  institutions 
of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necesnty 
of  twelve  hours  daily  toil,  would  make  my  aoni  a 
slave,  and  sink  the  ntitmal  being  into  the  mere  an^ 
mal.  It  is  a  mockery  of  our  fellow-creatures*  wroqp 
to  call  them  equal  in  rights,  when  by  the  bitter  eooh 
pulsion  of  their  wants  we  nuke  them  inferior  to  la 
in  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or  dignify  the  onde^ 
standing.  Let  us  not  say  that  this  is  the  work  of 
time — that  it  is  imprsoticable  at  present,  unless  we 
each  in  our  individual  capacities  do  strenuously  and 
perseveringly  endeavor  to  dififuee  among  our  domes- 
tics those  comforts  and  that  illumination  which  Ar 
beyond  all  poUtical  ordinances  are  the  true  equaliiHi 
<rf'men. 

We  turn  vnth  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  diat 
small  but  glorious  band,  whom  we  may  truly  disliD> 
guish  by  the  name  of  thinking  and  disinterested  pih 
triots.  Theee  are  the  men  who  have  encouraged  the. 
sympathetic  passions  till  they  have  become  irresisd- 
ble  habits,  and  made  their  duty  a  necessary  part  of 
their  self^mteresi,  by  the  long-continued  cultivadon 
of  that  moral  taste  which  derives  our  moet  exqoisilt 
pleasures  from  the  contemphition  of  possible  perAo> 
tion,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  perception  of 
existing  depravatioH.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
affiurs  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry  aiai  they 
never  pause.  Thein  is  not  that  twilight  of  politioal 
knowledge  which  gives  us  just  light  enough  to  placa 
one  foot  befbra  the  other;  as  they  advance  the  scene 
still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press  right  onward  with 
a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence  around  theok 
Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actions.  Con- 
vinced that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  but  in  tba 
surrounding  circumstances ;  not  in  the  heart,  hot  in 
the  tmdentanding ;  he  w  hopeless  concerning  no  one 
— to  correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct  ha 
pollutes  not  his  hands  with  the  scourge  of  coercion; 
but  by  endeavoring  to  alter  the  circumstances  woold 
remove,  or  by  strengthening  the  intellect,  disarms  tba 
temptatkm.  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly, 
whose  tempera  are  adveise  to  their  own  happiness  as 
well  as  to  the  happiness  of  others,  will  at  times 
awaken  a  natural  pang ;  but  he  looks  forward  with 
gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period  when  juslSee 
shall  have  established  the  univenal  fraternity  of  love. 
These  soul-eiuiobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which 
they  anticipate.    He  whose  mind  is  habitaally  im- 
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prart  with  them  tout  tbove  the  preeent  ttmte  of  ho- 
BMoity,  and  naj  be  justly  md  to  dwell  in  the 
pceience  of  the  Moit  High. 


-would  thofoniH 


OfMnril*  euitoni  cramp  the  patriot*!  power  1 
Would  wrdid  polieiM,tlM  twrbaroot  growth 
or  if  noranee  and  rapine,  bow  hi|p  down 
To  tame  pnraniii,  toiodolooee  and  feair  1 
Lo !  ho  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 
And  rollinf  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 
The  elemeols  and  seasons— all  declare 
For  what  the  Eternal  Maker  has  ordained 
The  powers  of  roan :  we  fed  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart 
He  meant,  he  mado  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  hehol|ls  and  loves,  the  gmioral  orb 
Of  life  and  beingo- to  be  great  like  him. 
Beneficent  and  active. AKENSIDE. 

That  the  general  illumination  should  pcecede  rev- 
olation,  ia  a  truth  as  obvioua,  as  that  the  veaeel  should 
be  cleanaed  before  we  fill  it  with  a  pure  liquor.  But 
tile  mode  of  diffusing  it  is  not  discoverable  with  equal 
iicilitj.  We  certainly  should  never  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  by  appeals  to  the  adfisk  feelings — and  con- 
•equently,  should  plead  for  the  oppressed,  not  to 
tiiem.  The  author  of  an  e«ay  on  political  justice 
considers  private  societies  as  the  sphere  of  real  utility 
i— that  (each  one  illuminating  those  immediately  be- 
neath him,)  truth,  by  a  gradual  descent,  may  at  last 
nach  the  lowest  onrler.  But  this  is  rather  platisible 
than  just  or  practicable.  Society  as  at  present  oon- 
•dtnted  does  not  resemble  a  chain  that  ascends  in  a 
eontinuity  of  links.  Alas !  between  the  parlour  and 
the  kitchen,  the  tap  and  the  oofiee-room— there  is  a 
golf  that  may  not  be  passed.  He  would  tppear  to 
me  to  have  adopted  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  be- 
nevolent mode  of  diffusing  truth,  who  tmiting  the 
■eal  of  the  Methodist  with  the  views  of  the  Philoao- 
pher.  should  be  peratmaUy  among  the  poor,  and  teacJi 
them  their  dutiei  in  order  that  he  may  render  them 
■osceptible  of  their  righti. 

Yet  by  what  means  can  the  lower  clasaes  be  made 
lo  learn  their  duties,  and  urged  to  practise  them? 
The  human  race  may  perhaps  possess  the  capability 
of  all  excellence ;  and  truth,  I  doubt  not,  is  omnipotent 
lo  a  mind  already  disciplined  for  its  reception ;  but 
■BBuredly  the  overworked  laborer,  skulking  into  an 
nie-hotise,  is  not  likely  to  exemplify  the  one,  or  prove 
the  other.  In  that  barbarous  tumult  of  inimical  in- 
lerests,  which  the  present  state  of  society  exhibits, 
religion  appears  to  offer  the  only  means  universally 
^fcient.  The  perfectness  of  future  men  is  indeed  a 
benevolent  tenet,  and  may  operate  on  a  few  vision- 
aries whose  studious  habits  supply  them  with  employ- 
ment, and  seclude  them  from  temptation.  But  a  dis- 
tant prospect  which  we  are  never  to  reach,  will  sel- 
dom quicken  our  footsteps,  however  lovely  it  may 
appear ;  and  a  blessing,  which  not  ourselves  but  po§- 
Urity  are  destined  to  enjoy,  will  scarcely  influence 
the  actions  of  any— still  less  of  the  ignorant,  the  pre- 
judiced, and  the  selfish. 

**  Go  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor."  By  its  sim- 
plici^  it  will  meet  their  comprehension,  by  its  benev- 
olence sof\en  their  affections,  by  its  precepts  it  will 
diiect  their  oooduer,  by  the  vaatnem  of  Vta  lODiXiNea 


insure  their  obedience.    Tbaatuatkn  of  thtpoorii 

perilous:  they  are  indeed  both 

**  ftmn  withio  and  horn  wilfcsit 
Ummrmti  lo  aH  IsiplBtions  *' 

Prudential  reeaonings  will  in  general  be  pontrim 
with  them.  For  the  incileaienia  of  this  worid  m 
weak  in  proportion  as  we  are  wretched— 

The  world  is  not  my  firiend,  nor  tbe  world's  kw. 
The  world  has  got  no  law  to  nsako  mm  neh. 

They  too  who  live  from  kaml  lo  wuMik,  will  Baa 
frequently  become  improvident  Pbsaessiiigiioasd 
of  happiness  they  eageriy  aeiae  the  gratificatiaai  of 
the  moment,  and  snatch  the  froth  from  the  wavtn 
it  passes  by  them.  Nor  is  the  deoolate  stale  of  tkar 
&milies  a  restraining  motive,  unaoftened  as  tbeysn 
by  education,  and  benumbed  into  aelfishnew  by  da 
torpedo  touch  of  extreme  want.  Don 
depend  on  association.  We  love  an  obieet  itt 
as  we  see  or  recollect  it,  an  agreeable  aensatnai 
in  our  minds.  But  alas!  how  ahoald  he  gkiw  wA 
the  charities  of  father  and  hosband,  who  gakiig 
scarcely  more  than  his  own  neceaeitieB  demand,  —t 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  hia  wifoaaddi^ 
dren,  not  as  the  soothers  of  finished  labor,  bat  ai  !!• 
vals  for  the  insufficient  meal!  In  a  man  so  ctiGa» 
staneed  the  tyranny  of  the  Premmt  can  be  ovoipoa> 
ered  only  by  the  ten-fold  mightinem  of  the  Pitmt 
Religion  wiU  cheer  his  gloom  with  her 
by  habituating  his  mind  to  anticipate  an 
great  Revolutwn  hereafter,  may  prepare  it  evsn  6r 
the  sudden  reception  of  a  lem  degree  of  ameUsmiQi 
in  this  world. 

But  if  we  hope  to  instruct  otheia,  we  shoold  fim* 
liariae  our  own  minds  to  some  filed  and  detsrmiHa 
principles  of  action.  The  world  ia  a  vast  bbyrioih, 
in  which  almost  everyone  is  running  a  diflereotwsf. 
A  few  indeed  stand  motionlesB,  and  not  seskiag  H 
lead  themselves  or  others  out  of  the  maae,  langh  st 
the  failures  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  little  reoKiB: 
for  more  grossly  than  the  most  bewildered  wandcnr 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right  It  is  mors 
honOTable  to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  lo  be 
misled  by  our  eagerness  in  the  porsuit  of  Truth,  tbm 
to  be  mfe  fjfom  blundering  by  contempt  of  it  Tbe 
happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  tndk 
is  the  knowledge  c^the  wieans;  which  he  will  nsTsr 
seriously  attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitnslljr 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  Tbe 
searcher  after  truth  must  love  and  be  beloved  ,*  for 
general  benevolence  is  a  neceesary  motive  to  eoo- 
siancy  of  pursuit ;  and  this  geneAl  benevolence  ii 
begotten  and  rendered  permanent  by  social  and  do- 
mestic affections.  Let  us  beware  of  that  prood  phi- 
losophy, which  affects  to  inculcate  philanthropy  while 
it  denounces  every  home-bom  feeling  by  which  it  ii 
(Moduced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial  du- 
ties discipline  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of 
all  mankind.  The  intensity  of  private  attadineoa 
encourages,  not  prevents,  universal  Benevofeooe. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  aun,  the  more  in- 
tense his  heat:  jret  what  comer  of  the  system  doci 
he  not  cheer  and  vivify  f 
V    TVa  loasL  ^ho  would  find  T^th.  mart  lifcnriM 
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it  with  an  homble  and  ainiple  heart,  otherwise 
le  will  be  precipitant  and  overiook  it ;  or  he  will  be 
prejudiced,  and  refuse  to  see  it.  To  emancipate  ilfdf 
frotm  the  tyranny  qf  oieociaiion^  is  the  most  arduous 
ifibrt  of  the  mind,  particularly  in  religious  and  politi- 
cal disquisitions.  The  asserters  of  the  system  have 
aMOciated  with  it  the  preservation  of  order  and  pub* 
lie  virtue ;  the  oppugner  of  imposture  and  wan  and 
rapine.  Hence,  when  they  dispute,  each  trembles  at 
ttie  oonse^if  enoes  of  the  other's  opinions  instead  of  at- 
tending to  his  train  of  arguments.  Of  this  however 
we  may  be  certain,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  In- 
fidels, Aristocrats  or  Republicans,  that  our  minds  are 
in  a  state  unsusceptible  of  Knowledge,  when  we  feel 
•n  eagerness  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  an  adverse- 
i]f*s  reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  discover  if 
there  be  Tmth  in  them ; — when  we  examine  an  ar- 
gument in  Older  that  we  may  answer  it,  instead  of 
■nawering  because  we  have  examined  it 

Oor  opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting 
the  Theory  of  Freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advo- 
cates :  Crouk  our  lives  they  draw  the  most  forcible  ar* 
goments  against  our  doctrines.  Nor  have  they  adopt- 
ed an  un&ir  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science  the 
Cf  idence  suflfen  neither  diminution  or  increase  from 
the  actiona  of  its  professon;  but  the  comparative 
wisdom  of  political  systems  depends  necessarily  on 
the  manner  and  capacities  of  the  recipients.  Why 
ribooki  all  things  be  thrown  into  confusion  to  acquire 
diat  liberty  which  a  Action  of  sensualists  and  gam- 
bleia  will  neither  be  able  or  willing  to  preserve? 

A  tytteta  of  fundamental  Reform  will  scarcely  be 
efiected  by  massacres  mechanized  into  Revolution. 
We  cannot  therefore  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  each 
other  too  often  or  with  too  great  earnestness  the  ne- 
eessity  of  cultivating  benevolent  affections.  We 
dioald  be  cautious  how  we  indulge  the  feelings  even 
of  virtooos  indignation.    Indignation  is  the  handsome 


brother  of  Anger  and  Hatred.  The  temple  of  Des- 
potism, like  that  of  Tescalipoca,  the  Mexican  deity, 
is  built  of  human  skulls,  and  cemented  with  human 
blood ; — ^let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile ; 
lest  when  we  erect  the  edifice  of  Freedom  we  but 
vary  the  style  of  architecture,  not  change  the  mate- 
rials. Let  us  not  wantonly  ofiend  even  the  preju- 
dices of  our  weaker  brethren,  nor  by  ill-timed  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  excite  in  them  ma- 
lignant feelings  towards  us.  The  energies  of  mind 
are  wasted  in  these  intemperate  effusions.  Those 
materials  of  projectile  force,  which  now  carelessly 
scattered  explode  with  an  offensive  and  useless  noise, 
directed  by  wisdom  and  union  might  heave  rocks 
from  their  base, — or  perhaps  (dismissing  the  meta- 
phor) might  produce  the  desired  effect  without  the 
convulsion. 

For  this  **  subdued  sobriety"  of  temper,  a  practical 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seems 
the  only  preparative.  That  vice  is  the  effect  of  error 
and  the  ofiiipring  of  surrounding  circumstances,  the 
object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  anger,  is  a  pro- 
position easily  understood,  and  as  easily  demonstrated. 
But  to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the 
aflbctioos,  to  call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great 
exertions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
occurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the  most  watchful 
attentions  of  the  most  eneigetic  mind.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  once  swallowed  these  truths — 
we  must  feed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the 
whole  heart  be  colored  by  their  qualities,  and  show 
its  food  in  every,  the  minutest  fibre. 
Finally ;  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
Watch  ye !  Stand  fiist  in  the  principles  of  which 
ye  have  been  convinced :  Quit  yourselves  like  men! 
Be  strong !  Yet  let  all  thhigi  be  done  in  the  spirit 
of  bve. 
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ESSAY  I. 


It  ware  a  wantonneM  and  would  demand 
Bevere  reproof  if  we  were  men  whoee  hearta 
Coold  bold  vain  dalliance  with  the  raiaery 
Even  of  the  dead  ;  eonlented  theooe  to  draw 
A  momentary  plea«are,  never  mark'd 
By  reaaon,  barren  of  all  future  food. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  ii  often  found 
In  OKNimfal  thovffhla,  and  always  might  be  found 
A  power  to  virtue  friendly. 

WORDSWORTH.  BI88. 


I  KNOW  not  how  I  can  better  commence  my  second 
Landing  Place,  aa  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Poli- 
tica,  than  by  the  following  proof  of  the  sevore  miae- 
riea  which  miagovemment  may  occaiion  in  a  country 
nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the  Thrcx 
Geaves  (published  in  my  Sibyljjne  Leaves)  I  have 
attempted  to  exemplify  the  eflect,  which  one  painful 
idea  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  under  unusual 
circumstances,  might  have  in  producing  an  alienation 
of  the  understanding;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  pub- 
lished, I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  progress  to 
madness,  step  by  step.  But  though  the  main  inci* 
dents  are  facta,  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  is  of 
my  oviTi  invention :  that  is,  not  what  \  knew,  but 
what  I  conceived  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at 
least  equivalent  to  it.  In  the  tale  that  follow>-s,  I  pre- 
lent  an  instance  of  the  same  causes  acting  upon  the 
mind  to  the  production  of  conduct  as  wild  as  that  of 
madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  permanent  loss 
of  the  Reason  or  the  Understanding :  and  this  in  a 
real  occurrence,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars. 
Bat  in  truth  this  tale  overflows  with  a  human  interest, 
and  needs  no  philosophical  deduction  to  make  it  im- 
|iressive.  The  account  was  published  in  the  city  in 
which  the  event  took  place,  and  in  the  same  year  I 
read  it,  when  I  wqb  in  Germany,  and  the  impression 
made  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  though  I  re- 
late it  in  my  own  language,  and  with  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  in  reliance  on  the  fldeUty  of  my  recollection, 
I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narration  in  all 
important  particulars. 

The  imperial  free  towns  of  Germany  are,  with  only 
iWD  or  three  exceptions,  enviably  diBtint^u»Vi«d  \y}\Nttiiv   ^\a  \ic«\Ax«A\)^  tnaa^  meal,  she  bathed  hif 


the  virtuous  and  primitive  manners  of  the 
and  by  the  parental  character  of  their  several  gavm* 
ments.  As  exceptions,  however,  we  must  meutioa 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  poisoned  by  French  manoen.  sil 
the  concourse  of  gamesters  and  sharpers ;  and  No* 
remberg,  whose  industrious  and  honest  inhabilaiife 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  have  thw  lives  vd 
properties  under  the  guardianship  of  a  wolfirii  vd 
merciless  oligarchy,  proud  from  ignorance,  and  i» 
maining  ignorant  through  pride.  It  is  fitm  die  snafl 
Slates  of  Germany,  that  our  writera  on  political  eeoK 
omy  might  draw  their  most  forcible  instances  of  se> 
tually  oppressive,  and  even  mortal  taxation,  and  gain 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  causes  and  circiuiiBtBiioai 
of  the  injury.  One  other  remark,  and  I  proceed  to 
the  story.  I  well  remember,  that  the  event  I  ni 
about  to  narrate,  called  forth,  in  several  of  the  Gc^ 
man  periodical  publications,  the  most  passionate  (and 
in  more  than  one  instance,  blasphemoos)  dedaB»' 
tions,  concerning  the  inoomprebensibiiUtyof  thenxnl 
government  of  the  worid,  and  the  seeming  ii^jialiee 
and  cruelty  of  the  dispensatkuw  of  Providence.  Bat, 
assuredly,  every  one  o€  my  readers,  however  deeplf 
he  may  sympathize  with  the  poor  sufieren.  will  at 
once  anawer  all  such  declamaticxis  by  the  simple  re- 
flection, that  no  one  of  these  awful  events  could  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  and  ho- 
mane  government,  and  that  men  have  no  right  IB« 
complain  of  Providence  for  evils  which  they 
selves  are  competent  to  remeSy  by  mere 
sense,  joined  with  mere  comnaon  humanity. 

Maria  Elsonora  Schoning  was  the  danghler  of 
a  Nuremberg  wire-drawer.  She  received  her  im- 
happy  existence  at  the  price  of  her  mother's  life,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  followed,  as  the  sole 
fnoumer,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent  Frmi 
her  thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  life  at  her  fr 
ther's  sick-bed,  the  gout  having  deprived  him  of  lbs 
use  of  his  limhs :  and  beheld  the  arch  of  heaven  only 
when  she  went  to  fetch  food  or  medicinea.  The  dii* 
charge  of  her  filial  duties  occupied  the  whole  of  hsr 
time  and  all  her  thoughts,  ^e  was  his  only  matt, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  they  lived  without  a  tet- 
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Umbe.  and  thoagfa  weak  and  delicate  from 
naiant  confmement  and  the  poiion  of  melancholy 
oaghta,  she  had  acquired  an  unutiial  power  in  her 
ma,  from  the  hahit  of  lifting  her  old  and  ■ofiehng 
tfker  out  of  and  into  his  hed  of  pain.  'Hius  paved 
iray  her  early  youth  in  sorrow :  the  grew  up  in 
an,  a  stranger  to  the  amusementi  of  youth,  and  its 
ore  delightful  schemes  and  imaginations.  She  was 
It,  however,  unhappy:  she  attributed,  indeed,  no 
erit  to  herself  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reason 
ere  they  the  more  her  reward.  The  peace  vohich 
oasefA  all  undcrttanding,  disclosed  itself  in  all  her 
oka  and  movements.  It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
ke  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight;  and  her  voice, 
iiich  was  naturally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle,  came 
om  her.  like  the  fine  flute-tones  of  a  masterly  per- 
trmer  which  still  floating  at  some  uncertain  distance, 
sem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than  to  pro- 
sed IVom  the  instrument.  If  you  had  listened  to  it 
I  one  of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the 
ctivity  and  discursiveness  of  the  thoughts  are  st»* 
coded,  and  the  mind  quietly  tddiet  round,  instead 
f  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in  the  spring 
have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
oand  a  fruit-tree  in  full  blossom,  in  the  midst  of 
fluch,  as  within  a  close  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an 
maeen  nightingale  was  piping  its  sweetest  notes) — in 
ocfa  a  mood  you  might  have  half-iancied,  half-felt, 
hat  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own^that 
t  was  a  living  something,  whose  mode  of  existence 
iraa  Cm*  the  ear  only :  so  deep  vi-as  her  resignation, 
D  entirely  had  it  become  the  unconscious  habit  of 
Mr  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or  said,  to  perfectly 
ivere  both  her  movements  and  her  utterance  without 
sflbrt  and  without  the  appearance  of  eflbrt!  Her 
lying  father's  last  words,  addressed  to  the  clergyman 
Rrho  attended  him,  were  his  gratelbl  testimony,  that 
luring  his  long  and  sore  trial  his  good  Maria  had  be- 
Inved  to  him  like  an  angel :  that  the  most  disagreea- 
ble offices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and  sex, 
liad  never  drawn  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and 
(hat  whenever  his  eye  had  met  her's,  he  had  been 
mra  to  see  in  it  either  the  tear  of  pity  or  the  sudden 
snile  expressive  of  her  afl^ection  and  wish  to  cheer 
iim.  God  (said  hej  will  reward  the  good  girl  for  all 
!ier  long  dutifulness  to  me !  He  departed  during  the 
award  prayer,  which  followed  these  his  last  words. 
Sis  wish  will  he  fulfilled  in  eternity ;  but  for  this 
irorld  the  prayer  of  the  dying  man  was  not  heard. 

Maria  sate  and  wept  by  the  grave,  which  now  con- 
fined her  father,  her  friend,  the  only  bond  by  which 
ihe  was  linked  to  life.  But  while  yet  the  last  sound 
}f  his  death-bell  was  murmuring  away  in  the  air.  she 
sras  obliged  to  return  with  two  Revenue  Officers, 
ivho  demanded  entrance  into  the  house,  in  order  to 
ike  possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  snd 
lom  them  to  discover  whether  he  had  always  given 
n  his  income,  and  paid  the  yearly  income  tax  accord- 
ng  to  his  oath,  and  in  proportion  to  his  property.* 

*  TMi  tax  called  tlwi  Lomtns  or  RsMom,  ia  Norsmbnrg, 
ffss  at  first  a  voluntarr  eoouibuiioa :  svery  one  p^w  sa- 
MMdiag  to  hi*  liking  or  eireuimtaooM  ;  bo  I  In  the  befinoiDf 
i  ths  Utb  century  the  hesTf  eontribution  levied  for  the  isf^ 


After  the  lew  documents  had  been  looked  through 
and  collated  with  the  registers,  the  oflicers  fband,  or 
pretended  to  find,  sufficient  proofs,  that  the  deceased 
bad  not  paid  his  tax  proportionably,  which  imposed 
on  them  the  duty  to  put  all  the  eflfects  nnder  kx;k  and 
seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  maiden  to  retire  to 
an  empty  room,  till  the  Ransom  Oflice  had  decided 
on  the  aflbir.  Bred  up  in  suffering,  and  habituated 
to  immediate  compliance,  the  affrighted  and  weeping 
maiden  obeyed.  She  hastened  to  the  empty  garret, 
while  the  Revenue  Officers  placed  the  lock  and  seal 
upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  away  the  pe> 
pers  to  the  Ransom  Office. 

Not  before  evening  did  the  poor  faint  Maria,  ez^ 
hausted  wiih  weeping,  rouse  herself  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  her  bed :  but  she  found  the  door  of 
her  chamber  sealed  up  and  must  pass  the  night  oo 
the  floor  of  the  garret.  The  officers  had  had  the  hu- 
manity to  place  at  the  door  the  small  portion  of  food 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  Thus  passed  sev- 
eral days,  till  the  officers  returned  with  an  order  that 
Maria  Elkonora  Sciionino  should  leave  the  house 
without  delay,  the  commission  Court  having  oonfia- 
cated  the  whole  property  to  the  City  Treasury.  The 
fiither  before  he  was  bed-ridden  had  never  possessed 
any  considerable  property ;  but  yet,  by  his  industry, 
had  been  able  vtiL  only  to  keep  himself  free  from 
debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the  evil  day. 
Three  3rears  of  evil  days,  three  whole  years  of  sick- 
ness, had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  this ;  yet  still 
enough  remained  not  only  to  defend  his  daughter 
from  immediate  want,  but  likewise  to  maintain  her 
till  she  could  get  into  some  service  ot  employment, 
and  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufficiently  to  bear  op 
against  the  hardships  of  life.  With  this  thought  the 
dying  father  comforted  himself,  and  this  hope  too 
proved  vain  ? 

A  timid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  op  of 
sorrow  and  privation,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the 
commissioners  in  her  own  behalf;  but  these  were,  aa 
is  mostly  the  cose  on  the  Continent,  advocates—- the 
most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society,  harden- 
ed by  the  frequent  sight  of  misery,  and  seldom  supe- 
rior in  morel  character  to  English  pettifoggers  or  Old 
Bailey  attorneys.  She  went  to  them,  indeed,  but  nol 
a  word  could  she  say  for  herself  Her  tears  and  in- 
articulate sounds — for  these  her  judges  had  no  ears 
or  eyes.  Mute  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged 
dove  fallen  out  from  its  mother's  nest.  Maria  betook 
herself  to  her  home,  snd  found  the  house-door  too 
now  shut  upon  her.    Her  whole  wealth  consisted  in  , 

rice  of  the  Mnpire.  forcinl  the  ina«ii>tratp«  to  determine  the 
prtiportiona  and  makr  the  payment  oompul«ory.  At  the  time 
in  which  ih'u  event  took  place.  1787,  every  citiieo  mott  year- 
ly take  what  wan  cb\\«t\  hit  Raniuin  Oath  (LoaungMid)  that 
the  nim  paid  by  him  had  h»n  in  the  airiet  determinate  pro* 
portion  to  hia  properly.  On  the  death  of  any  citisen,  ths 
Ransom  Office,  or  rororoiMionen  for  ibis  income  or  property 
tax,  poMeM  the  right  to  examine  hi*  books  and  papers,  and 
to  compare  his  yearly  parment  as  found  in  their  regiateia  witll 
the  property  be  appeert  to  have  poaeeosed  during  that  time. 
If  any  dispruporiinn  appeared,  if  the  yearly  declarationa  of 
the  decraved  should  have  been  iniiRcurate  in  the  least  degres, 
his  whole  effects  are  confiscated,  and  tbough  he  shoaki  have 
left  wife  sad  child  tba  slats  trsssury  beeom««  his  hsk. 
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the  clothes  the  wore.  She  had  no  relationi  to  whom 
■he  could  apply,  for  tboee  of  her  mother  had  diaclaim- 
•d  all  acquaintance  with  her,  and  her  fiither  wai  a 
Nether  Saxon  by  birth.  She  had  no  acquaintance, 
for  all  the  friendn  of  old  Schoning  had  foiwken  him 
in  the  tint  3rear  of  his  sickneas.  She  had  no  play-iel- 
low,  for  who  was  likely  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  a  nurse  in  the  room  of  a  sick  man  ?  Surely,  since 
die  creation  never  was  a  human  being  more  solitary 
and  forsaken,  than  this  innocent  poor  creature,  that 
now  roamed  about  friend  leM  in  a  populous  ciiy,  to 
the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  her  filial  tenderness, 
her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  soft  yet 
difficult  virtues,  might  well  have  been  the  model. 

"  But  homelen  near  s  tlKMisaod  bonoM  she  flood. 
And  new  s  thouMuid  tabioi  piiwd  and  wranitid  food !" 

The  night  came,  and  Maria  knew  not  where  to  find 
a  shelter.    She  tottered  to  the  church-yard  of  the  St. 
James*  Church  in  Nuremburg,  where  the  body  of  her 
ftther  rested.     Upon  the  yet  grassless  grave  she 
threw  herself  down ;  and  could  anguish  have  pre- 
Yailed  over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  in  heaven. 
The  day  came,  and  like  a  guilty  thing,  this  guiltless, 
this  good  being,  stole  away  from  the  crowd  that  be- 
pm  to  pass  through  the  church-yard,  and  hastening 
through  the  streets  to  the  city  gate,  she  hid  herself 
behind  a  garden  hedge  just  beyond  it,  and  there  wept 
away  the  second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening 
closed  in :  the  pang  of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid 
the  dull  aching  of  self-wearied  anguish,  and  drove 
the  sufiferer  back  again  into  the  city.  Yet  what  could 
■he  gain  there  f  She  had  not  the  courage  to  beg,  and 
the  very  thought  of  stealing  never  occurred  to  her 
innocent  mind.    Scarce  conscious  whither  die  was 
going,  or  why  she  went,  she  found  herself  once  more 
by  her  father's  grave,  as  the  last  relict  of  evening 
fiided  away  in  the  horizon.  J  have  sate  for  some  min« 
Qtes  with  my  pen  resting :  I  can  scarce  summon  the 
courage  to  tell,  what  J  scarce  know,  whether  I  ought 
to  tell.  Were  I  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader 
might  justly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and 
most  certainly  would  have  abundant  right  to  resent 
■och  an  incident,  as  an  outrage  wantonly  ofibred  to 
his  imagination.    As  I  think  of  the  circumstance,  it 
■eems  more  like  a  distempered  dream :  but  alas !  what 
is  guilt  so  detestable  other  than  a  dream  of  madness, 
that  wont  madness,  the  madness  of  the  heart  ?  I  can- 
not but  believe,  that  the  dark  and  restless  passions 
most  first  have  drawn  the  mind  in  upon  themselves, 
and  as  with  the  confusion  of  imperfect  sleep,  have  in 
■ome  strange  manner  taken  away  the  sense  of  reality, 
in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
perpetrate  what  it  is  too  certain  that  human  beings 
have  perpetrated.    The  church-yards  in  most  of  the 
German  cities,  and  too  often,  I  fear,  in  those  of  our 
own  country,  are  not  more  injurious  to  health  than  to 
morality.    Their  former  venerable  character  is  no 
more.    The  religion  of  the  place  has  followed  its  su- 
perstitions, and  their  darkness  and  loneliness  tempt 
wone  spirits  to  roam  in  them  than  those  whose  night- 
ly wanderings  appalled  the  believing  hearts  of  our 

brave  forefathers !    It  was  close  by  the  new-made  i  ^  ^ ,^ 

'  at  remoTe 

grave  other  lather,  that  the  maekandaipoltoHdau^-  iaiial. — 


ter  became  the  victim  lo  brutal 
weeping  and  watching  and  cold  and  baogir  hidi» 
dered  her  utterly  unable  to  reaii  The  monslarhA 
her  in  a  trance  of  tnpefiiction,  and  into  her  li^ 
hand,  which  she  had  cJenchad  ooovolsively,  hs  W 
forced  a  half<dollar. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkeet  nigbta  of  autona:  inAi 
deep  and  dead  silence  the  only  aoanda  andifals  am 
the  slow,  blunt  ticking  of  the  church  dock,  sad  nnr 
and  then  the  sinking  down  of  bonas  in  tbs  ni^  ck» 
nel  house.  Maria,  when  she  had  in  some  d^ree  » 
covered  her  senses,  sale  upoa  the  grave  near  akkk 
—not  her  innocence  had  been  eacrifioed.  bat  ihti 
which,  from  the  frequent  admonitiaas.  and  ahaoatiB 
dying  words  of  her  lather,  she  had  been  accurtowd 
to  ainsider  aa  auch.  Guiltleaa,  ahe  lelt  the  pai^tf 
guilt,  and  atiii  continued  to  graap  the  coin,  wfaidi  it 
monster  had  left  in  her  hand,  with  an  anguiak  aim 
aa  if  iihad  been  indeed  the  wages  of  volontaiy  pni> 
titution.  Giddy  and  faint  Dom  want  of  food,  kr 
brain  became  feverish  fnmi  aleepleaaneaa,  aad  im 
unexampled  concurrence  of  calaoutiea,  thia  tumift 
cation  and  entanglement  of  miaefy  in  miaeiytda 
imagined  that  ahe  heard  her  &ther*B  voice  biddin|ha 
leave  hia  eight.  Hia  last  bleaainga  bad  been  cadi- 
tional,  for  in  hia  laat  houra  he  bad  loid  hei;  thtf  Ai 
lose  of  her  innocmce  would  not  let  him  reat  qoiitii 
hia  gmve.  His  laat  bleaainga  now  aounded  ■  ki 
ears  like  cuiaea,  and  she  fled  from  the  chaRh-ynda 
if  a  demon  had  been  chasing  her;  and  iauifti 
along  the  streets,  through  which  it  is  probable  harie. 
cursed  violator  had  walked  with  quiet  aiai  oMtf 
step*  to  his  place  of  reat  and  ■ecurity.  she  was  sosd 
by  the  watchman  of  the  night — a  waloone  pnfi* 
they  receive  in  Naremburg  half  a  gulden  bam  da 
police  chest,  for  every  wotnaD  that  they  find  ia  Ai 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  It 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  next  watch-house. 

The  aitting  magiatrate,  before  whom  ahe  waai 


*It  oBusl  rarsljr  have  baeo  after  bearinc  or  of 
some  nmilar  •▼eni  or  aoeoe  of  wretehadoesB,  hal  Ikt  bmI 
eloquent  of  our  Writefa  (1  had  almoet  said  of  ear  tah) 
Jeremy  Taykir,  wrote  the  folio  wine  paracraph,  vkdi  it 
least  ki  Long inus's  eense  of  the  word,  we  nnay  ptooa  aaMff 
the  moat  $vJhli$u  paatairee  in  Enali»h  Litaratoic.  "Be that 
ia  no  Tool,  but  can  consider  wiaely.  if  he  be  in  lore  with  ihi 
world  we  need  not  despair  but  that  a  wiltj  roan  mfhi  iSMa- 
eile  him  with  tortoret,  end  make  bin  think  charitaMy  of  ibi 
rack,  and  be  brouf  bt  to  admire  the  hannooy  that  ie  matkt  \a 
a  herd  of  evening  wolvee  when  they  mjam  their  draacla  ef 
bbod  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groana  of  a  naa  is  a  It 
of  the  stone  ere  worse  than  all  theae ;  and  the  dietractisaiaf 
a  troubled  conscience  are  worse  than  thoee  groans :  and  fit 
a  care/ess  merm  tinner  is  W0r»e  tkmm  mil  tMcL  Bel  if  ae 
eould  from  one  of  the  batilenBeots  of  Heaven  eapy,  hew  aaay 
men  and  women  at  this  time  lie  fkintUig  and  dying  kg  mmi 
of  breed,  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down  by  tk» 
sword  of  war ;  how  many  orphans  are  now  wnrpinc  over  dw 
graves  of  their  fether,  by  whose- life  they  were  eoebM  te«t; 
if  we  could  but  hear  how  many  mariners  and 
at  this  preeent  time  in  a  storm,  and  shriek  out 
keel  dashes  against  a  rock,  or  hulgae  ander  tbeos ;  hew  aaay 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  asad  widi  ep- 
preasion.  or  are  desperate  by  a  too  qoiek  eeaas  of  a  esaiaal 
infelicity;  in  all  reason  we  ehonid  be  glad  to  heeetsflla 
noise  and  participation  of  ao  ombf  evils.  TImb  is  a  plaMsf 
sorrow  and  tears,  of  great  evila  and  cooatant  calamiHss:  U 
OS  remove  hence,  at  least  in  afieetioaa  and  praparaiidSi  ef 
Htl9  I>wmg,  Clay.  L  «mI.  2l 
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riid  cIm  neit  morning,  prefteed  hk  qoeition  with  the 
■oM  opprobriooi  title  that  ever  bekmged  to  the  most 
hudened  atreet-walken,  and  which  man  bom  of 
woman  thoald  not  addrem  even  to  these,  were  it  but 
fir  hia  own  mke.  The  frightful  name  awakened  the 
poor  wphau  from  her  dream  of  guilt,  it  brought  back 
Ihe  oonaciousnetB  of  her  innocence,  but  with  it  the 
•eoee  likewise  of  her  wrongs  and  of  her  helplessness. 
The  cold  hand  of  death  seemed  to  grasp  her,  she 
ftinted  dead  away  at  his  feet,  and  was  not  without 
diflicuity  recovered.  The  magintrate  was  so  fiu*  soA- 
I,  and  only  so  fiir,  as  to  dii^roiss  her  for  the  pre- 

it ;  biit  with  a  menace  of  sending  her  to  the  House 
of  Correction  if  she  were  brought  before  him  a  se- 
time.  The  idea  of  her  own  innocence  now  be* 
uppermost  in  her  mind  ;  but  mingling  with  the 
thought  of  her  utter  forlomness,  and  the  image  of  her 
aqgry  (ather,  and  doubtless  still  in  a  state  of  bewil- 
darment,  she  formed  the  resolution  of  drowning  her- 
■alf  in  the  river  Pegnitz — in  order  (for  this  was  the 
ihape  which  her  fiincy  had  taken)  to  throw  herself 
at  her  father's  feet,  and  to  justify  her  innocence  to 
him  in  the  World  of  Spirits.  She  hoped  that  her  fa- 
ther would  speak  for  her  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  she 
should  be  forgiven.  But  as  she  was  pmniing  through 
the  aaburb,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
daring  the  life -time  of  her  father  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  in  the  house  as  a  char-woman.  This 
poor  wooMn  was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel. 
and  more  disordered  looks  of  her  young  mistress,  and 
questioned  her  with  such  an  anxious  and  heartfelt 
tenderness,  as  at  once  brought  back  the  poor  orphan 
to  her  natural  feelings  and  the  obligations  of  religion. 
As  a  frightened  child  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of 
its  mnther,  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half 
tells  amid  sobs  what  has  happened  to  it,  so  did  she 
throw  herself  on  the  neck  of  the  woman  who  had 
vttered  the  first  words  of  kindness  to  her  since  her 
frdier's  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related 
what  die  had  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to 
have  done,  told  her  all  her  affliction  and  mi*ery,  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall!  Her  kind-hearted  friend 
mingled  tears  with  team,  pressed  the  poor  forsaken- 
one  to  her  heart ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out 
of  the  hymn-book ;  and  with  the  most  afleclionate 
entreaties  conjured  her  to  give  up  her  horrid  purpose, 
for  that  life  was  short,  and  heaven  was  for  ever. 

Maria  had  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God :  she 
now  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose, 
and  Ibllowod  her  friend  Harlin,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  her  guardian  angel,  to  her  home  hard  by.  The 
moment  she  entered  the  door  she  sank  down  and  lay 
at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionless  in  a 
place  frf*  shelter  had  been  the  fulness  of  delight.  As 
'when  a  withered  leaf,  that  has  been  long  whirled 
about  by  the  gusts  of  autumn,  is  blown  into  a  cave 
or  hollow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  looks 
the  very  image  of  quiet — such  might  this  poor  orphan 
appear  to  the  ^e  of  a  meditative  imagination. 

A  place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend 
willing  to  comfort  her.  all  tliat  she  could :  but  the 
noble-hearted  Harlin  was  herself  a  daughter  of  cala- 
mity, one  who  from  year  to  year  must  lie  down  in 


weahnem  and  riss  op  to  hibor;  for  whom  this  world 
provides  no  other  comfort  but  sleep  which  enables 
them  to  forget  it;  no  other  physician  but  death, 
which  takes  them  out  of  it !  She  was  manied  to  one 
of  the  city  guards,  who,  like  Maria's  fother,  had  bsso 
long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him,  herself,  and  two  lit* 
tie  children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washing  and 
charing  ;*  and  sometime  after  Maria  bad  been  doms^ 
ticaied  with  them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself 
had  been  once  driven  to  a  desperate  thought  by  the 
cry  of  her  hungry  children,  during  a  want  of  emplof> 
ment,  and  that  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  kilUof 
one  of  the  little  ones,  and  then  surrendering  herself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.  In  this  manner,  she  had 
conceived,  all  would  be  well  provided  for ;  the  smv 
viving  child  would  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  counw. 
into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her  husband  into  the 
Hospital ;  while  she  herwlf  would  have  atoned  for 
her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the 
child  that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  inlo 
a  state  of  bliss.  All  this  she  related  to  Maria,  and 
those  tragic  ideas  lefl  but  too  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  Weeks  after,  she  heraelf  re- 
newed the  conversation,  by  expressing  to  her  bene- 
factress her  inability  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
for  one  human  being  to  take  away  the  life  of  another, 
especially  that  of  an  innocent  Uttle  child.  For  that 
reason,  replied  Harlin,  because  it  was  so  innocent 
and  so  good,  I  wished  to  put  it  out  of  this  wicked 
world.  Thinkest  thou  then  that  I  would  have  my 
head  cut  oft*  for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  7  There- 
fore it  was  liule  Nan,  that  I  meant  to  have  taken 
with  me,  who,  as  you  see,  is  always  so  sweet  and  pa- 
tient ;  little  Frank  has  already  his  humors  and  naughty 
tricks,  and  suits  better  for  this  worid.  This  was  the 
answer.  Maria  brooded  awhile  over  it  in  silence, 
then  passionately  snatched  the  children  up  in  her 
arms,  as  if  she  would  protect  them  against  their  own 
mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  orphan  lived  with  the  sol- 
dier's wife,  snd  by  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  off 
absolute  want  As  a  little  boy  (almost  a  child  in  sias» 
though  in  his  thirteenth  year)  once  told  me  of  him- 
self, as  he  was  guiding  me  up  the  Brocken,  in  the 
Hartz  Forest,  they  had  but  *•  Uttle  of  that,  of  vMdk  m 
great  deal  tells  but  for  little.**  But  now  came  the  s^ 
rond  winter,  and  with  it  came  bad  times,  a  season  of 
trouble  for  this  poor  and  meritorious  household.  The 
wife  now  fell  sick :  too  constant  and  too  hard  labor, 
too  scanty  and  too  innutritious  food,  had  gradually 
wasted  away  her  strength.  Maria  redoubled  her 
efforts  in  order  to  provide  bread  and  fuel  for  their 
washing  which  they  took  in ;  but  the  task  was  above 
her  powers.  Besides,  she  was  so  timid  and  so  agi- 
tated at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  sometimes,  with 
the  best  good-will,  she  was  left  without  employment 
One  by  one,  every  article  of  the  least  value  which 
they  possessed  was  sold  off,  except  the  bed  on  which 
the  husband  lay.  He  died  just  before  the  approach 
of  spring ;  but  about  the  same  time  the  wife  gave 

*  I  am  iKOorant,  whetbrr  there  Im  anjr  elanical  satbority 
for  this  wrord ;  but  I  kaowr  no  other  word  that  expretsss  o(h 
easivoal  daj  labor  in  the  houaei  of  others. 
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•gnt  of  ooovalMcence.  The  pbyiiciao,  though  al- 
BKWt  9M  poor  9»  hit  patMiiti.  had  been  kind  to  them : 
•Uver  and  gold  had  he  none,  but  he  occaiionally 
brought  a  little  wine,  and  often  amured  them  that 
nothing  was  nanting  to  her  perfect  recovery,  but 
better  nourishment  and  a  little  wine  every  day.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  regularly  procured,  and  Har- 
lin's  spirit!  sank,  and  as  her  bodily  pain  left  her  she 
became  more  meiancholy,  silent,  and  self-involved. 
And  now  it  was  that  Maria's  mind  was  incessantly 
racked  by  the  frightful  apprehension,  that  her  friend 
night  be  again  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  her 
former  purpose.  She  had  grown  as  passionately  Aind 
•f  the  two  children  as  if  she  had  borne  Ihcra  under 
her  own  heart ;  but  the  jeopardy  in  which  she  con- 
ceived her  friend's  talmtion  to  stand — Uiis  was  her 
predominant  thought  For  all  the  hopes  and  fears, 
which  under  a  happier  lot  would  have  been  asso- 
eaaled  with  the  obiecta  of  the  senses,  were  trans- 
ferred, by  Maria,  to  her  notions  and  images  of  a 
future  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  Msrch.  one  bitter  cold  evening, 
Maria  started  up  and  suddenly  led  the  house.  The 
last  morsel  of  ibod  had  been  divided  betwixt  the  two 
children  (or  their  breakfitst ;  and  fur  the  last  hour  or 
laore  the  little  boy  had  been  crying  lur  hunger, 
while  his  gentler  sister  had  been  hiding  her  fiice  in 
Maria's  lap,  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her 
knees,  in  order  by  that  mechanic  preisure  to  dull  the 
aching  from  emptiness.  The  tender-hearted  and  vis- 
ionary maiden  had  watched  the  mother's  eye,  and 
kad  interpreted  several  of  her  sad  and  steady  looks 
according  to  her  preconceived  apprehensions.  She 
kad  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthuaias- 
lic  thought,  that  she  would  in  some  way  or  other  oflfer 
her  own  soul  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  her 
friend.  The  money,  which  had  been  left  in  her  hand, 
flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  as  a  single  uncon- 
nected image :  and  iaint  with  hunger  and  shivering 
with  cold,  she  sallied  forth  —  in  search  of  guilt! 
Awful  are  the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme,  and  in 
his  severest  judgments  the  hand  of  mercy  is  visible. 
It  was  a  night  so  wild  with  wind  and  rain,  or  rather 
lain  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished  wolf 
would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  listened  to  a  howl 
Bore  fearful  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maria!  thou 
wert  kneeling  in  pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy 
iither,  and  thou  becamest  the  prey  of  a  monster! 
Iimocent  thou  wert  and  without  guilt  didst  thou  re- 
main. Now  thou  goeet  forth  of  thy  own  accord — but 
God  will  have  pity  on  thee !  Poor  bewildered  inno- 
cent! in  thy  spotless  imagination  dwelt  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  evil  which  thou  wentest  forth  to 
hrave !  To  save  the  soul  of  thy  friend  was  the  dream 
of  thy  feverish  brain,  and  thou  wert  again  appre- 
hended as  an  outcast  of  shameless  sensoolity,  at  the 
moment  when  thy  too  spiritualized  fancy  was  busied 
with  the  glorified  forms  of  thy  friend  and  of  her  little 
ones  interceding  for  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Re- 
deemer! 

At  this  moment  her  perturbed  fancy  suddenly  sug- 
gested to  her  a  new  mean  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  purpose :  and  she  replied  to  the  night-watch,  who 


with  a  brutal  laugh  bade  her  expact  oa  ihe 
the  unmanly  puniahment,  which  lo  the  divaoe«f 
human  nature  the  laws  of  Protestant  Males  (pki! 
even  those  of  our  own  ccnintry,)  inflict  on  feonla  vs^ 
grants,  that  she  came  to  deliver  baiaelf  up  aiin 
infiuiticide.  She  was  instantly  taken  before  the  la^ 
istrale,  through  as  wild  and  jniiless  a  alarm  m  em 
pelted  on  a  houseless  head !  through  as  bbck  tod 
"fyrojiaotfsa  nighu**  as  ever  aided  the  workiogisf  i 
heated  brain !  Here  she  confeased  that  she  had  bea 
delivered  of  an  infant  by  the  soldier's  wile.  Hadia, 
that  she  deprived  it  of  life  in  the  presence  of  Hariia, 
and  according  to  a  plan  preconcerted  with  her,  aai 
that  Harlin  had  buried  it  somewhere  in  the  wood,  bat 
where  she  knew  not  During  this  strange  tale  ihi 
appeared  to  Usten  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
tion,  to  the  howling  of  the  wind ;  and  never 
could  a  confession  of  real  guilt  have  he«i 
panied  by  a  more  dreadfully  a|^|>ropriate  duhc.  At 
the  moment  of  her  apprehension  ahe  had  fonned  lk 
scheme  of  helping  her  friend  out  of  the  workl  ia  a 
state  of  innocence.  When  the  soldier's  widow  «» 
confronted  with  the  orphan,  and  the  laner  had  n> 
peated  her  confession  to  her  face.  Harlin  answered  ia 
these  words,  *'For  God's  sake,  Maria!  how  have  1 
deserved  this  of  theeV*  Then  turning  to  the  tui^ 
trate,  aaid,  *•  I  know  nothing  of  thia."  Thia  w«  tht 
aole  answer  which  she  gave,  and  not  another  mti 
could  they  extort  from  her.  The  inatmments  of  M^ 
tore  were  brought,  and  Harlin  was  warned,  that  if 
she  did  not  confess  of  her  own  accord,  the  tntfk 
would  be  immediately  forced  from  her.  This  meaM 
convulsed  Maria  Scboning  with  affright :  her  ial» 
tion  had  been  to  emancipate  herself  and  bar  friod 
from  a  lifo  of  unmixed  aufiering,  without  the  crint 
of  auicide  in  either,  and  with  no  guilt  at  all  oo  tin 
part  of  her  friend.  The  thought  of  her  friend's  beiof 
put  to  the  torture  had  not  occurred  to  her.  Wikiiy 
and  eagerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  hands,  alrsadf 
bound  in  preparation  for  the  torture— ahe  pnasd 
them  in  agony  between  her  own.  and  aaki  to  bar, 
**  Anna!  confess  it!  Anna,  dear  Anna!  it  will  tbaa 
be  well  with  all  of  us!  and  Frank  and  little  Kaa 
will  be  put  into  the  Orphan  Houae !  Maria'a  adtoaa 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  throogh  the  ici* 
dow's  mind,  she  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kissed  Maria 
repeatedly,  and  then  aerenely  turning  her  Ace  lotba 
judge,  acknowledged  that  she  had  added  lo  the  gDiU 
by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  all  her  friend  had  laid, 
had  been  true,  save  only  that  she  had  thrown  tha 
dead  infant  into  the  river,  and  not  buried  it  in  the 
wx)od. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  as  ibcy 
both  persevered  in  their  common  confession,  the  pro* 
cess  was  soon  made  out  and  the  oondemnatioo  fbt> 
lowed  the  trial :  and  the  sentence,  by  which  thsf 
were  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  swocd,  was  o^is^ 
ed  to  be  put  in  force  on  the  next  day  but  one.  Oa  tba 
morning  of  the  execution,  the  delinquents  weft 
brought  together,  in  order  that  they  liiight  be  lecoo- 
ciled  with  each  other,  and  join  in  common  prayer  for 
forgiveness  of  their  common  guilt. 

But  now  Maria's  thoughta  took  another  turn.  Hi* 
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Iw  that  her  beoelactreH,  that  to  very  good  a  wo- 
no*  ahould  be  violently  put  oat  of  Ufe,  and  thif  with 
n  inlaniy  on  her  name  which  would  cling  for  ever 
>  the  little  orpham,  overpowered  her.  Her  ovim  ex- 
aiBve  desire  to  die  icaroely  prevented  her  from  dis- 
overing  the  whole  plan ;  and  when  Harlin  wai  left 
Jone  with  her,  and  the  saw  her  friend's  calm  and 
fiectaonate  look,  her  fortitude  was  diaolved:  the 
tust  into  a  loud  and  pawonate  weeping,  and  throw- 
]g  berMlf  into  her  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive 
okm  she  entreated  her  forgiveness.  Harlin  pressed 
be  poor  agonised  girl  to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mo- 
ber,  she  kissed  and  fondled  her  wet  cheeks,  and  in 
be  most  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured  her,  that 
bare  was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she 
vas  her  greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrument  of 
■od's  goodness  to  remove  her  at  once  from  a  miserap 
la  vrorld  and  from  the  temptation  of  committing  a 
eavy  crime.  In  vain !  Her  repeated  promises  that 
be  would  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
ot  pacify  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maria,  till  at 
logth  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  and  the  preparap 
ons  lor  receiving  the  sacrament  occasioned  the  wi- 
Mv  10  address  her  thus — **See,  Maria!  this  is  the 
Ipdy  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  takes  away  all  sin! 
ct  OB  partake  together  of  this  holy  repast  with  full 
ntt  in  God  and  joyful  hope  of  our  approaching  hap> 
neaa."  These  words  of  comfort,  uttered  with  cheer- 
g  tonea,  and  accompanied  with  a  look  of  inexpressi- 
e  Jendemess  and  serenity,  brought  back  peace  for 
while  to  her  troubled  spirit.  They  communicated 
Sether,  and  on  porting,  the  magnanimous  woman 
lee  more  embraced  her  young  friend :  then  stretch- 
g  her  hand  toward  Heaven,  said,  "  Be  tranquil,  Ma- 
i!  by  to-morrow  morning  we  are  there,  and  all  our 
nows  stay  here  behind  us." 
I  basten  to  the  scene  of  execution :  for  I  anticipate 
f  reader's  feelings  in  the  exhaustion  of  my  own 
All.  Serene  and  with  unaltered  countenance  the 
fty-minded  Harlin  heard  the  strokes  of  the  death- 
til,  Mood  befiMre  the  scaflbld  while  the  staff  was  bro- 
n  over  her,  and  at  length  ascended  the  steps,  all 
ith  a  steadiness  and  tranquillity  of  manner  which 
aa  not  more  distant  from  fear  than  from  defiance 
id  bravado.  Altogether  different  was  the  state  of 
or  Maria :  with  shattered  nerves  and  an  agonizing 
oacience  that  incessantly  accused  her  as  the  rour- 
>iefls  of  her  friend,  she  did  not  walk  but  staggered 
wards  the  scafibid,  ond  stumbled  up  the  steps. 
liile  Harlin,  who  went  first,  at  every  step  turned 
tr  head  round  and  still  whispered  to  her,  raising  her 
rea  lo  heaven, — "  but  a  few  minutes,  Maria !  and 
a  axe  there!"  On  the  scaflbld  she  again  bade  her  ' 
re  well,  again  repeating,  **D«ir  Maria!  but  one 
inute  now,  and  we  are  together  with  God."  But 
hen  she  knelt  down  and  her  neck  was  bared  for 
a  alroke,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  seifH»mmand,  and 
itb  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  she  bade  (hem  hold 
id  not  murder  the  innocenL  **  She  is  innocent !  I 
ive  borne  &lse  witness!  I  alone  am  the  murderess!" 
ba  lolled  herself  now  at  the  feet  of  the  executioner, 

id  now  at  those  of  the  clergyman,  and  conjured 

fir 


them  to  stop  the  execution :  that  the  whole  story  had 
been  invented  by  herself;  that  she  had  never  brought 
forth,  much  less  destroyed  an  in&nt;  that  for  her 
friend's  sake  she  had  made  this  discovery ;  that  for 
herself  she  wished  to  die,  and  would  die  gladly,  if 
they  would  take  away  her  friend,  and  promise  to  free 
her  soul  from  the  dreadful  agony  of  having  murdered 
her  friend  by  fiilse  witness.  The  executioner  asked 
Harlin,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  what  Maria  Scho- 
ning  had  said.  The  Heroine  answered  with  mani- 
fest reluctance:  *' roost  assuredly  she  has  said  the 
truth :  I  confessed  myself  guilty,  because  I  vrished  to 
die  and  thought  it  best  for  both  of  us :  and  now  that 
my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment,  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for 
the  sake  of  saving  my  life — but  any  wretchedness  ia 
to  be  endured  rather  than  that  poor  creature  should 
be  hurried  out  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  despair." 

The  outcry  of  the  attending  populace  prevailed  to 
suspend  the  execution :  a  report  was  sent  to  the  as- 
sembled magistrates,  and  in  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bitter  words  for  her 
fi)rmer  false  confession.  **  What,"  she  replied  stern- 
ly, but  without  anger,  **  what  could  the  truth  have 
availed  1  Before  I  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I 
did  deny  it :  my  ossurance  was  pnmouoced  an  impu- 
dent lie :  I  was  already  bound  for  the  torture,  and  so 
bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started,  and  one 
of  their  worships  in  the  large  white  peruke,  threaten- 
ed that  he  would  have  me  stretched  till  the  sun  shone 
tlirough  me!  and  that  then  I  should  cry  out,  Tes, 
when  it  was  too  late."  The  jfuiest  was  hard-hearted 
or  superstitious  enough  to  continue  his  repnx^  to 
which  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  further  an- 
swer. The  other  clergjrman,  however,  was  both 
more  rational  and  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in 
silencing  his  colleague,  and  the  former  half  of  the 
long  hour,  which  the  magistrates  took  in  making 
speeches  on  the  improbability  of  the  tale  instead  oi 
re-examining  the  culprits  in  person,  he  employed  in 
gaining  from  the  widow  a  connected  account  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  in  listening  occasionally  to 
Maria's  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her  friend's 
goodness  and  magnanimity.  For  she  had  gained  an 
influx  of  life  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her 
mind,  both  that  she  had  now  rescued  Harlin  from 
death  and  was  about  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  her  pur- 
pose by  her  own  execution.  For  the  latter  half  of 
the  time  the  clergyman  remained  in  silence,  lost  in 
thought,  and  momently  expecting  the  return  of  the 
messenger.  All  which  during  the  deep  silence  of 
this  interval  could  be  heard,  was  one  exclamation  of 
Harlin  to  her  unhappy  friend — **  Oh,  Maria!  Maria ! 
couldst  thou  have  kept  up  thy  courage  but  for  ano- 
ffier  minute,  we  should  have  been  now  in  heaven! 
The  messenger  came  back  with  an  order  from  the 

magistrates to  proceed  with  the  execution !  With 

re-animated  countenance  Harlin  placed  her  neck  on 
the  block,  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body 
amid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  execu- 
tioner fainted  ofler  the  blow,  and  the  under-hangman 
was  ordered  to  take  his  place.    He  was  not  wanted. 
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Maria  wai  Already  gone :  her  body  was  found  as  cold 
ta  if  she  had  been  dead  for  some  boun.  The  flower 
had  been  snapped  in  the  storm,  before  the  scythe  of 
violence  could  come  near  it 


ESSAY   II. 


TIm  Hiilonr  of  Timei  reprewoteth  the  macnitode  of  settom 
and  Um  pubht  (kcw  or  deportmant  of  peraotit,  and  paiMtb 
over  in  lilMice  the  tmaller  pawsffM  and  motiooa  of  men 
and  natters.  But  mich  being  the  workmanship  of  God, 
that  he  doth  hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  nnaUeet 
wirea,  maxima  e  mioimie  Mitpeodens :  it  comes  therefore  to 
paaa.  that  Hiatoriea  do  rather  aet  forth  the  ponp  of  busineai 
than  the  true  and  inward  resorta  thereof.  But  Livef.  if 
tber  be  well  written,  propounding  to  tJUmtetveo  a  peroom 
to  reprtoent  in  whom  actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  pul»- 
lie  and  private,  have  a  commixture,  most  of  necesaity  coo- 
taio  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively  representation. 

LORD  BACON. 


Mankind  in  general  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
looking  steadily  at  their  own  meaning,  or  of  weighing 
Ae  words  by  which  they  express  it,  that  the  writer, 
who  is  careful  to  do  both,  will  sometimM  mislead  his 
leaden  through  the  very  excellence  which  qualifies 
him  to  be  their  instructor:  and  this  with  no  other 
ftult  on  his  part,  than  the  modest  mistake  of  suppos- 
iog  in  those,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  an  intel- 
lect as  watchful  as  his  own.  The  inattentive  Reader 
adopts  as  imconditionally  true,  or  perhaps  rails  at  his 
Author  for  having  stated  as  such,  what  upon  exarai- 
nation  would  be  found  to  have  been  duly  limited,  and 
would  so  have  been  understood,  if  opaque  spots  and 
fiilse  refractions  were  as  rare  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
bodily  eye.  The  motto,  for  instance,  to  this  Paper 
lias  more  than  once  served  as  an  excuse  and  authori- 
ty for  huge  volumes  of  biographical  minutis,  which 
venders  the  real  character  almost  invisible,  like  clouds 
of  dust  on  a  portrait,  or  the  counterfeit  frankincense 
which  smoke-blacks  the  favorite  idol  of  a  Catholic 
Tillage.  Yet  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  words  which  I  have 
narked  in  italics,  evidently  confines  the  Biographer 
ID  such  fiicta  as  are  either  susceptible  of  some  useful 
general  inference,  or  tend  to  illustrate  those  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  subject  of  them  from  ordinary 
men;  whi}e  the  passage  in  general  was  meant  to 
guard  the  Historian  against  considering,  as  trifles,  all 
that  might  appear  so  to  those  who  recognize  no  great* 
nees  in  the  mtW,  and  can  conceive  no  dignity  in  any 
incident,  which  does  not  act  on  their  senses  by  its  ex- 
ternal accompaniments.  Things  apparently  insignifl- 
cant  are  recommended  to  our  notice,  not  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  their  bearings  or  influences  on 
things  of  importance ;  in  other  words,  when  they  are 
insignificant  in  appearance  only. 

An  inquisitivenesB  into  the  minutest  circumstances 
and  casual  sayings  of  eminent  contemporaries,  is  in- 
deed quite  neUureU ;  but  so  are  all  our  follies,  and  the 
more  natural  they  are,  the  more  caution  should  we 
exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble  trifles 
evea  oa  the  perishable  glaai  of  an  inn  vr'indoNv  ,Sa  \iv» 
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mark  oT  aa  idler ;  bat  to  engrave  them  on  the  m^|ua^ 
ble  moDument,  aaered  to  the  memory  of  the 
Great,  is  something  woiae  than  idleness.  The 
o€  genuine  Biogr^iby  ia  in  nothing  more  co«{ 
than  in  the  firmness  with  whidi  it  withstsodi 
cravings  o€  worthless  carionty,  m  distingiitriied 
the  thirst  after  uaefol  knowledge.  For,  in  the 
place,  such  anecdotes  m  derive  their  whole  and 
interest  irom  the  great  mune  of  the  person  r^ 
ing  whom  they  are  related,  and  neither^i: 
general  character  nor  his  particular  ac«> 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  reroemberdi 
men  of  weak  minds ;  it  is  not  unlikely  theit  <  "^ 
they  were  nuaapprehended  at  the  time,  and  r ' 
probable  that  they  have  been  related  as  ir 
as  they  were  noticed  injudiciously.  Nor  are 
sequences  of  such  garrolotn  Biography  rasrelT 
tive.  For  as  insignificant  stories  can  derive  no 
respectability  fiom  the  eminence  of  the  person 
happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them,  but  iather  i 
ditional  deformity  of  disproportion,  they  ars 
have  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  sam 
sioiis  that  accompany  the  habit  of  goasiping  in  pit 
ral ;  and  the  misapprehensioD  of  weak  men  mMi| 
with  the  misinterpretations  of  malignant  men,  km 
not  seldom  formed  the  ground  of  the  most  griiViHi  Ifipo 
calumnies.  In  the  second  place,  these  trifles  ars  til^  li^ 
vefiive  of  the  great  end  of  Biography,  which  is  to  il  llrie 
the  attention,  and  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  deo  « latai 
those  qualities  and  actions  which  have  made  a  puii-  \  ia 
cular  life  worthy  of  being  rec(»ded.  It  is,  no  doukt, 
the  duty  of  an  honest  Biographer,  to  portray  the  pn* 
minent  imperfections  as  well  as  ezeelleocies  of  lai 
Hero;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  be 
deemed  an  excuse  for  heaping  together  a 
of  particulars,  which  can  |Mt>ve  nothii^  of  any 
that  might  not  have  been  niely  taken  for  granted  of 
all  men.  In  the  present  age  (emphatically  die  age 
of  personality !)  there  are  more  than  ordinaiy  motives 
for  withholding  all  encouragement  from  this  mum 
of  bu83ring  ourselves  with  the  names  ofothen,  wUch 
is  still  more  alarming  as  a  symptom,  than  it  is  tioeU^ 
some  as  a  diseaM.  The  Reader  muaC  be  still  lesi  so* 
quainted  with  contemporary  literature  than  myself 
a  case  not  likely  to  occni^-if  he  needs  we  to  inluna 
him,  that  there  are  men.  who  trading  in  the  silBest 
anecdotes,  in  tmprovoked  abnae  and  acnaeleas  eub* 
^  gy,  think  themselves  nevertheless  employed  both 
worthily  and  honorably,  if  only  all  this  be  done  *  r« 
'  good  Mt  termSy'*  and  from  the  press,  and  otpmiiic  chs- 
i  meters :  a  class  which  has  increased  so  rapidly  of 
I  late,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  v^at  ri»- 
I  racten  are  to  be  considered  as  private.  Alas!  if 
I  these  wretched  misusers  of  language,  and  the  mt*as 
I  of  giving  wings  to  thought  the  means  of  muhiplyiiig 
I  the  presence  of  an  individual  mind,  had  ever  knonv. 
I  how  great  a  thing  the  possession  of  any  one  simple 
truth  is,  and  how  mean  a  thing  a  mere  Act  is,  except 
I  as  seen  in  the  light  of  some  ooraprebenaive  trntk ;  if 
they  had  but  once  experienced  the  tmborrowed  can- 
placency,  the  inwaid  independence,  the  hooe^ired 
strength,  with  which  every  dear  oonceplion  of  die 
\t««Mici\a«SjQQm^ahied:  th^  would  shrink  from  their 
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psgas  M  at  cIm  roDembnnce  ofa  crime.    For  a 

it  ia,  (and  the  man  who  hentatet  in  prooonno- 

_  it  auch,  must  be  ignorant  of  what  mankind  owe 

booka,  what  he  himwlf  owes  to  them  in  tpite  of 

igDovaoce)  thoa  to  introduce  the  tpirit  of  vulgar 

lal  and  penonal  inquietude  into  the  Cloaet  and 

Library*  environing  with  evil  pamions  the  very 

i«B,  ID  which  we  thould  flee  for  refuge  from 

**^        ^    Far  to  what  do  these  Publicatiom  appeal, 

^  **        jy  present  themselves  os  Biography  or  as 

^lius.  ^'       Criticism,  but  to  the  same  feelings  which 

^tiyac      ^  .•bearen  and  time-killen  of  ordinary  life 

^iBltk        gratify  in  themselves  and  their  listeners? 

'  '.th  the  authors  and  admirers  of  such  publica- 

.what  reapect  are  they  less  truants  and  desert- 

t-  M  their  own  hevts,  and  from  their  appointed 

of  understanding  and  amending  them,  than  the 

garmloua  female  Chronicler,  of  the  goings-on 

yeaterday  in  the  fiuniiics'of  her  neighbors  and 

? 

Fkibitd  has  reprinted  the  following  Biograph- 

partly  indeed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 

of  introducing  to  the  Reader's  knowledge, 

Ift  CMe  he  should  not  have  formed  an  acquaintance 

^th  them  already,  tvro  of  the  most  interesting  bio- 

CiBphieal  Works  in  our  language,  both  for  the  weight 

•f  tiie  matter,  and  the  tacuriosa  felicitas  of  tlie  style. 

1  lefer  lo  Roger  North's  Examen,  and  the  Life  of  his 

biocher,  the  Lord  Chancellor  North.    The  pages  are 

all  alive  with  the  genuine  idioms  of  our  mother* 


A  ftatidioua  taste,  it  is  true,  will  find  oflence  in  the 
ftpTfy^^^  vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call  tiang, 
which  not  a  fow  of  our  writers,  shortly  after  the  Re- 
iteation  of  Charles  the  Second,  seem  to  have  aflact- 
ad  aa  a  mark  of  loyalty.  These  instances,  however, 
■ra  but  a  trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  aoi^Al/or, 
ia  ia  too  often  and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Estrange, 
CoUjrer.  Tom  Brown,  and  their  imitators.  North 
never  goes  out  of  his  way  either  to  seek  them  or  to 
avoid  them ;  and  in  the  main  his  language  gives  us 
the  very  nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  ofa  hearty,  healthy 
CODvermtional  EngUA. 

Thia  ii  The  Feiend's  first  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  Extract  His  other  and  principal  motive  may 
be  found  in  the  kindly,  good-tempered  spirit  of  the 
passage.  But  instead  of  troubling  the  Reader  with 
the  painful  contrast  which  so  many  recollections  force 
oo  my  ovm  feelings,  I  vrill  refer  the  character-makers 
of  the  present  day  to  the  Letters  of  Erasmus  and  Bir 
TbooDas  More  to  Afartin  Dorpius,  that  are  commonly 
annexed  to  the  Encomium  Moris;  and  then  for  a 
practical  comment  on  the  just  and  afibcting  senti- 
menti  of  these  two  great  men,  to  the  works  of  Roger 
North,  aa  proofs  how  alone  nn  English  scholar  and 
gentleman  will  permit  himself  to  delineate  his  con- 
temporaries  even  under  the  strongest  prejudices  of 
party  spirit,  and  though  employed  on  the  coarsest  sulv 
jects.  A  coarser  subject  than  L.  C.  J.  Saunders  can- 
not well  be  imagined ;  nor  does  North  use  hia  colon 
frith  a  sparing  or  very  delicate  hand.  And  yet  the 
final  impression  ia  that  of  kiodi 


KXTEACT  PEOM  N0KTB*8  KTAMKN. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded  in  the 
room  of  Pemberton.  His  character,  and  his  begin- 
ning were  equally  strsnge.  He  was  at  first  no  better 
than  a  poor  boy,  if  not  a  parish-foundling,  without 
knowing  parents  or  relationa  He  had  found  a  way 
to  live  by  obsequiousness  in  Clement's  Inn,  m  I  re- 
member, and  courting  the  attorneys'  clerks  forscmps. 
The  extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  die 
boy,  made  the  society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write,  and  one  of 
the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  vnndow  on 
the  top  of  a  staircase ;  and  that  was  his  desk,  where 
he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court,  and  other  handa 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a 
writer  that  he  took  in  business,  and  earned  some 
pence  by  hackney-writing.  And  thus  by  degrees  he 
pushed  his  faculties  and  fell  to  forms,  and  by  booka 
that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entertaining 
clerk ;  and  by  the  same  course  of  improvement  of  him- 
self, sn  able  counsel,  first  in  special  pleading,  then  at 
large :  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  had  practice  in 
the  Kingis  Bench  Court  equal  with  any  there.  Aa 
to  his  person  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beastly,  a 
mere  lump  of  morbid  fiesh.  He  used  to  say,  by  his 
iroggf,  (such  an  humorous  way  of  talking  he  aflket- 
ed)  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,  for 
he  had  nine  in  his  back.  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that 
oflSHided  his  neighbon  at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  de- 
gree. Those  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to  stand  near 
him,  were  confessors,  and  in  the  summer  time,  almon 
martyrs.  This  hateful  decay  of  his  carcase  came 
upon  him  by  continual  sottishness ;  for  to  say  nothing 
of  brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his 
nose,  or  near  him.  That  exercise  waa  all  that  be 
used ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk  or  pi|K 
big  at  home ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's  house,  in 
Butcher  Row,  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man't  wife 
was  his  nurse  or  worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money* 
of  which  he  had  made  little  account,  though  he  got 
a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  femily; 
and  being  no  changehng  be  never  removed,  but  waa 
true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him  to  the  last  boor  of 
his  life.  So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  Aa 
for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively  than  he ;  vrit 
and  repartee  in  an  aflfected  rusticity  were  natural  to 
him.  He  was  ever  ready  and  never  at  a  loss;  and 
none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  sergeant 
Mainerd.  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  he  would  lay  snares  that  often 
caught  his  superiors  who  were  not  aware  of  his  trapa. 
And  he  v^*as  so  fond  of  success  for  his  clients,  that  ra- 
ther than  foil,  he  vrould  set  the  court  with  a  trick ; 
for  which  he  met.  sometimes,  with  a  reprimand  which 
he  would  ward  off!  so  that  no  one  was  much  offended 
with  him.  But  Hales  could  not  bear  his  irregularity 
of  life ;  and  for  that,  and  suspickm  of  his  tricks,  nsad 
to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the  court  But  no  ill-omge 
flom  the  bench  was  too  hard  for  hia  hold  of  boainem^ 
being  such  as  scarce  any  could  do  T  t  himself.  With 
all  this  he  had  a  goodness  of  nature  and  dispositian  in 
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10  great  a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deiervedly  ityled 
a  Philanthrope.  He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boya, 
«i  in  thii  place  I  may  term  the  atudenta  of  the  law, 
to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it. 
He  had  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any 
near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  hit  stench,  he  ever 
converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laughing 
with  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary 
dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was 
white ;  and  why  not,  having  no  regard  for  money,  or 
desire  to  be  rich  7  And  for  good-nature  and  oonde- 
■oension  there  was  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen  him 
§or  houn  and  half-houra  together,  befinre  the  court  sat, 
stand  at  the  bar,  with  an  audience  of  Students  over 
•gainst  him.  putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suit^ 
cd  their  capacities,  and  encouraged  their  industry. 
And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a 
parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
•nd  jesting  with  them. 

It  virili  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  Presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is 
severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  foc> 
tion,  but  did  his  business  without  oflfenre  to  any.  He 
pat  off*  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics  with 
jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon  or  shield  to 
cover  all  his  weak  places  or  infirmities.  When  the 
court  fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the  law  against 
•11  kinds  of  ofienders,  this  man  was  taken  into  the 
king's  business ;  and  had  the  part  of  drawing,  and 
perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations 
that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings 
diereon,  if  any  were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling 
of  the  laige  pleadings  in  the  quo  Warranto  against 
London.  His  Lordship  had  no  sort  of  conversation 
with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar ; 
but  once,  afler  he  was  in  the  king's  business,  he 
dined  with  his  Lordship,  and  no  more.  And  there 
he  showed  another  qualification  he  had  acquired,  and 
tiiat  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an  harpsichord ;  having 
taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old  virginal 
of  his  landlady's;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  de- 
fect, but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest  The  king 
observing  him  to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal, 
friendly,  and  without  greediness  or  guile,  thought  of 
him  to  be  Chief  Justice  to  the  King's  Bench  at  that 
nice  time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve 
of  it.  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake,  as  could 
not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such 
•s  anything  might  tempt  to  desert  them.  While  he 
sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  gave  the  rule 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  lawyers.  But  his 
course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it  had  been, 
his  business  incessant  and  wilhal  crabbed ;  and  his 
diet  and  exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of 
his  body,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and  he 
fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his 
parts ;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of  them. 
He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  Warranto ;  but 
was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his  ofnnion 
by  one  of  the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the 
pronouncing  of  judgment,  declared  it  to  the  court 
•coordingly,  which  is  frequently  done  in  like 


ESSAY    III. 


Proiade  si  viddUtor.  a^caot  isU  dm 
CBUia  hMiMS,  sot  si  Bsliot,  eqai 
Nan  qws  tsodwn  sit  iniqaitas,  ciua 
•noi  huBas  eooeedanas,  siodM  aoUaai  onaiao  Isssape- 
suttsre:  BBaziuM  si  iU  tiaeteBtnr  loAcn,  nt  ex  kail' 
qoando  plas  fnif  is  raferat  lecMir 
qwun  ex  qaomadom  totricis  me  spleodidis 

ERASMI,  Pr^.  mi 

TVduistaM.— They  any  prstMid,  if  ibcy  Kka.  ifcsl  I  ■■■ 
nyself  with  playiof  Fox  sod  Goose,  or.  if  tberpnivii, 
eqoitasse  in  aroodioe  kmfs.  Uiat  I  iid«  the  eoek-^oniflB 
njr  frandsin*!  eralcb.  Bot  wimein.  I  pray,  eoana  in 
oofkinMss  or  impropriety,  wImo  trvmj  tnule  sad  prafasa 
is  sllowod  its  owD  VNrtand  lrsvr«ty.  m  eztendisc  ibeaai 
psmiiswon  to  Ktormuirs  -.  especially  if  trifles  are  m 
that  a  reader  of  tolerable  qoicki 
rive  more  food  for  profitable  reflectioo  Ibaa  firom  mm* 
work  of  graad  or  gloomy  anvmcBtl 


laiTS,  the  forfom  Ims,  whoae  noaririunent  on- 
sisted  in  bread  and  water,  whoae  clothing  of  ooettf- 
tered  mantle,  and  whose  bed  of  an  arm-fall  of  ilnv. 
this  same  Ims,  by  a  rapid  transitioD  of  fortune,  bs> 
came  the  most  prosperous  mortal  nnder  the  soil  It 
pleased  the  Gods  to  snatch  him  at  once  oot  of  die 
dust,  and  to  place  him  by  the  nda  of  prinoea  Us 
beheld  himself  in  the  possesnon  of  incalcolable  trea- 
sures. His  palace  excelled  even  the  temple  of  the 
gods  in  the  pomp  of  its  omamenta;  hia  least  sanpia- 
ous  clothing  was  of  purple  and  gold,  and  his  tabis 
might  well  have  been  named  the  conipeodiom  of 
luxury,  the  summary  of  all  that  the  votuptooos  iofe- 
nuity  of  men  had  invented  for  the  gintifieatioo  of  dM 
palate.  A  ntmierous  train  of  admiring  depeodann 
folfowed  him  at  every  step:  those  to  vrhom  be 
vouchsafed  a  gracioas  look,  were  erteemed  already 
in  the  high  road  of  fortune,  and  the  fevored  iDdiTid> 
nal  who  was  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand,  appeared  to 
be  the  object  of  common  envy.  The  name  of  Iras 
souixling  in  his  ears  an  unwelcome  roememo  and 
perpetual  reproach  of  his  former  poverty,  he  for  tfaii 
reason  named  himself  Ceraimius,  or  the  ligfataing- 
flasher,  and  the  whole  people  celebrated  this  splendid 
change  of  title  by  public  rejoicings.  The  poet,  who 
a  few  3rearB  ago  had  personified  poverty  itself  onder 
his  former  name  of  Irua,  now  made  a  dtaoovery  which 
had  till  that  moment  remained  a  profound  secret,  bai 
was  now  received  by  all  with  implicit  iaith  and 
warmest  approbation.  Jupiter,  foraooth.  had  become 
enamored  of  the  mother  of  Ceraoniua,  and  assmned 
the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order  to  enjoy  her  feve. 
Henceforward  they  erected  altan  to  him,  th^  swore 
by  his  name,  and  the  priests  discovered  in  the  entruh 
of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that  thx  o&kat  Cziuinnrs 
this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  sole  pillar  of  the 
weatem  world.  Toxaris,  his  former  neighbor,  t 
man  whom  good  fortune,  unwearied  indo^.snd 
rational  frugality,  had  placed  among  the  richest  citi- 
zens, became  the  first  victim  of  the  pride  of  this  new 
demi*god.  In  the  time  of  his  poverty,  Irug  had  re- 
pined at  his  luck  and  proaperity,  and  iiritabfe  6am. 
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id  envy,  had  conceived  that  Toxaris  had 
itemptoously  on  him;  and  now  wai  the 
'Jeraumus  would  make  him  feel  the  power 
Me  father  grasped  the  thunder>bolt.    Three 

newly  admitted  into  the  recently  eetab- 
ff  of  the  Cygnet  gave  evidence  that  Toxa- 
cnied  the  gods,  committed  peculations  on 

Treasury,  and  increoaed  bis  treasure  by 
rilege.  He  was  hurried  off  to  prison  and 
to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  wealth 
1  to  the  use  of  Ceraunius,  the  earthly  le- 
'e  of  the  deities.  Ceraunius  now  found 
inting  to  his  felicity  but  a  bride  worthy  of 
nd  blooming  honors.  The  most  illustrious 
d  were  candidates  for  his  alliance.  £u- 
le  daughter  of  the  noble  Austrius,  was 
ith  his  final  choice.  To  nobility  of  birth 
1  added  for  Euphorbia  a  rich  dowry  of 
lobleness  both  of  look  and  stature.  The 
igiets  of  her  hair,  her  lofty  forehead,  her 
^es,  her  stately  figure,  her  majestic  gait, 
nted  the  haughty  Ceraunius :  and  all  the 
what  the  inspiring  muses  had  revealed  to 

Venus  more  than  once  had  pined  with 
I  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.  The 
ousal  arrived,  and  the  illustrious  son  of 
proceeding  in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when 
h-stricken  wife  of  Toxaris,  with  his  inno- 
en,  suddenly  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
oud  lamentations  entreated  him  to  spare 
her  husband.  Enraged  by  this  interrup> 
inius  spumed  her  from  him  with  his  feet 
awakened,  and  found  himaelf  lying  on  the 
ir  on  which  he  had  lain  down,  and  with 
tered  mantle  spread  over  him.  With  his 
reason,  conscience  too  returned.  He 
9  gods  and   resigned  himself  to  his  lot 

indeed  had  vanished,  but  the  innocent 
IS  still  alive,  and  Irus  poor  yet  guiltless, 
reader  recollect  no  character  now  on  earth, 
ime  or  other  will  awake  from  his  dream  of' 
3r  as  Irus,  with  all  the  guilt  and  impiety 
usf 

le  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  foble 
n  and  first  published  at  the  close  of  1809. 
*l>ij(^tv  6i  re  vfprtoi  fyvw. 


TMAS  WITHIN  DOORa  IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  GERMANY. 

ACTED  FROM  SATYRANE'S  LETTERS. 

Ratteburg. 

a  Christmas  custom  here  which  pleased 
ited  me. — ^The  children  make  little  pres* 
r  parents,  ond  to  each  other ;  and  the  pa- 
leir  children.  For  three  or  four  months 
istmas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the  boys 
leir  pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase 
mts.  What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cau- 
t  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of  con- 
)  conceal  it— euch  as  working  when  they 

vistla  aod  the  othen  are  not  with  thMn; 
firs 


getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  4w.  TImo 
on  the  evening  before  Christmas  day  oiy  of  the  par- 
km  is  lighted  up  by  the  chiMren,  into  which  the  pa- 
rents must  not  ga  A  great  yew  bough  is  festaned 
on  the  table  at  a  little  distuice  from  the  wall,  a  nol- 
titude  of  little  tapen  are  festened  in  the  bough,  bnt 
so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out,  and 
coloured  paper,  Ac  hangs  and  flutten  from  the  twigs. 
— Under  this  bough  the  children  layout  in  great  order 
the  presents  they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  conceal- 
ing in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  for  each  other. 
Then  the  parents  are  introduced— and  each  presenls 
hii  little  gifWand  then  bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and 
embraces. — Where  I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and 
the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tendemesi ;  and 
the  tears  ran  down  the  feoe  of  the  father,  and  he 
clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast — it' 
seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising 
within  him, — I  was  very  much  aflected. — ^The  aha- 
dow  of  the  bough  and  its  appendages  on  the  wall, 
and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  pio* 
ture— and  then  the  raptures  of  the  eery  little  ofMa^ 
when  at  last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  to 
take  fire  and  snap— O  it  was  a  delight  for  them!— Oil 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  parkv,  the  parents  lay  oat 
on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children ;  a  scene  of 
more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  dajf-after  an  oM 
custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of  hn 
daughters,  and  the  father  to  his  sons,  that  which  he 
has  observed  most  praise-worthy  and  that  which  was 
most  faulty  in  their  conduct^ — Formerly,  and  still  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  througfaont  North 
Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the  parents 
to  some  one  felfow  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe, 
a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax  wig,  persooates  Knecht 
Rupert,  L  e.  the  servant  Rupert  On  ChrisCmas  night 
he  goes  round  to  every  house  and  saya,  that  Jesus 
Christ  his  roaster  sent  him  thithep^-the  parents  and 
elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  mw^ 
rence,  while  the  liule  ones  are  most  terribly  fiight> 
ened— He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  character  which  he  hean  from  the  parent, 
he  gives  them  the  intended  present— as  if  they  came 
out  of  heaven  fiom  Jesus  Christ — Or,  if  they  should 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parenti  a  rod, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to 
use  it  freqnently. — About  seven  or  eight  yearn  old 
the  children  are  let  into  the  secret,  and  it  is  onrkmi 
how  feithfuUy  they  keep  it ! 


CHRISTMAS  OUT  OF  DOOR& 

The  whole  Lake  of  Ratzebui^g  is  one  mass  of 
thick  transparent  ice—o  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles 
in  extent!  The  lowness  of  the  hills,  which  rise  fWim 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  preclude  the  awful  sublimity 
of  Alpine  scenery,  yet  compensate  for  the  want  of  it 
by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lownets  is  a  neceasary 
condition.  Yester-moming  I  saw  the  lesser  lake  com- 
pletely hid  by  mist;  but  the  moment  the  sun  peeped 
overtbe hillf  the  miit  bnkAiDLthA«SdflQi^^sB&\&w<H. 
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few  Mcondf  ttood  divided,  leaving  a  broad  road  all 
aeroai  the  lake;  and  between  theee  two  walls  of  miat 
the  ranlight  burnt  upon  the  ice,  forming  a  road  of 
golden  fire,  intolerably  bright!  and  the  miet-walla 
theimelvei  partook  of  the  blaze  in  a  multitude  of 
■hining  colors.  This  is  our  second  frost  About  a 
month  ago,  before  the  thaw  came  on,  there  was  a 
•form  of  wind ;  during  the  whole  night,  such  were 
the  thunders  and  bowlings  of  the  breaking  ice,  that 
they  have  left  a  conviction  on  ray  mind,  that  there 
are  sounds  more  sublime  than  any  sight  can  be,  more 
absolutely  suspending  the  power  of  comparison,  and 
more  utterly  absorbing  the  mind's  self-cooscioosness 
in  its  total  attention  to  the  object  working  upon  it. 
Pfert  of  the  ice  which  the  vehemence  of  the  wind 
had  shattered,  was  driven  shore-ward  and  frose  anew. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at  sun-set,  the  shaN 
tared  ice  thus  frozen,  appeared  of  a  deep  blue  and 
m  shape  like  an  agitated  sea ;  beyond  this,  the  water, 
that  ran  up  between  the  great  islands  of  ice  which 
had  preserved  their  masses  entire  and  smooth,  shone 
of  a  yellow  green :  but  all  these  scattered  ice-islands, 
themselves,  were  of  an  intensely  bright  blood  color — 
they  seemed  blood  and  light  in  union !  On  some  of 
the  largest  of  these  blands.  the  fishermen  stood  pull- 
ing out  their  immense  nets  through  the  holes  made  in 
the  ioe  for  this  purpose,  and  the  men,  their  net-polea, 
and  thmr  huge  nets,  were  a  part  of  the  glory ;  sa^ 
mther,  it  appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had 
ahaped  itself  into  these  forms,  figures,  and  attitudes, 
to  make  a  glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly 
things. 

The  lower  lake  is  now  all  alive  with  skaters,  and 
with  ladies  driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  cars. 
Mercury,  surely,  was  the  first  maker  of  skates,  and 
the  wings  at  his  feet  are  symbols  of  the  invention.  In 
skating  there  are  three  pleasing  circumstances :  the 
iiifinitely  subtle  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a 
low  mist,  and  in  sun-rise  or  sun-set  become  colored ; 
■eoond,  the  shadow  of  the  skater  in  the  water,  seen 
through  the  transparent  ice;  and  third,  the  melan- 
choly undulating  sound  from  the  skate,  not  without 
variety;  and  when  very  many  are  skating  together, 
the  sounds  and  the  noises  give  an  impulse  to  the  icy 
trees,  and  the  woods  all  round  the  lake  tinkle. 

Here  I  stop,  having  in  truth  transcribed  the  pre- 
ceding in  great  measure,  in  order  to  present  the  lovers 
of  poetry  with  a  descriptive  passage,  extracted,  with 
the  author's  permission,  from  an  unpublished  Poem 
on  the  Growth  and  Revolutions  of  an  Individual 
Mind,  by  Wordsworth. 


-an  Orphic  tal«  indeed. 


A  tale  divine  of  high  and  paninnate  thoof  hta 
To  their  own  muiic  chanted  ! S.  T.  C. 


GROWTH    OF    OENIUB.    FROM    THE     INFLUENCES     OF 

NATURAL  OBJECTS    ON    THE   IMAGINATION,   IN 

BOYHOOD  AND  EARLT   YOITTU. 

Wisdom  !  and  Spirit  of  the  Uaivertn ! 
Thou  Soul,  that  an  the  Eternity  of  Thought ! 
AofJ  f iv'gt  to  fonin  and  imagea  a  hreaih 
iliid  srsrJsstiiif  motioa !  not  ia  vuo. 


By  day  or  slar-Iif  kt,  thus  firom  my  fint  da«B 
Of  CIriMbood  didst  Thoo  inlertwiM  for  bm 
Tb«  psMMMM  that  boild  up  oar  haman  Bool, 
Nor  with  the  mean  and  wlgar  works  of  ass 
But  wHh  high  olgeeis.  with  oodaring  rhiagi, 
With  Life  and  Natore :  porifjriiig  Urns 
The  elanaeMi  of  feeliog  and  of  thoogki. 
And  •aocfifying  hy  ioeb  diecipUiio 
Both  pain  and  tmr,  nmil  we  nscogniss 
A  grmndsor  m  ttw  beatings  of  tb«  heart. 

Nor  waa  tbia  foUowabtp  vooefaaslad  to  sh 
With  atinted  kindnew     hi  November  days 
Whan  ▼apora  roUins  down  the  valteya  aaade 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome ;  among  woodi 
At  noon,  and  *mid  the  cahn  of  scimmer  nigbts, 
When  by  the  margin  of  the  tremUioa  lake, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  bills  I  booMward  want 
In  solitude,  such  intereoorm  was  mine ; 
*Twaa  mine  among  the  6elds  both  day  sad  sight 
And  by  the  waien  all  the  sommer  loot. 


And  in  the  frosty  season  when  the  sea 
Was  set,  and.  visiMs  for  many  a  oiihi 
The  ootuge  windows  tbrvngh  the  twiligbl  hissri, 
I  heeded  not  the  summoos : — happy  tissa 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  ua,  to  me 
It  was  a  time  of  raptors !  clear  and  load 
Tbe  village  clock  tolPd  six !  I  whenl'd  abovl, 
Prood  and  exalting,  like  an  vntjrsd  boras 
That  cared  not  for  its  borne.— All  shod  with  sleri 
We  him'd  along  the  polish'd  ice.  in  gamea 
Confoderate,  imitative  of  tbe  ebaae 
And  woodland  pleasoraa,  tbe  reeooadjag  beia, 
Tbe  pack  loud  bellowing,  and  the  hoaled  bam. 
80  through  the  darkoem  and  tbe  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  ritioe  was  idle :  with  the  dm 
Meanwhile  tbe  precipices  rang  aload. 
The  leadem  trees  and  c^ery  icy  eng 
Tinkled  like  iron,  while  the  distant  billa 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  aoond 
Of  melancholy — not  unootieed,  while  the  sisn 
Eastward,  were  sparklmg  clear,  and  ia  the  wait 
Tbe  orange  sky  of  eveoing  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  rslitsd 
Into  a  silAOt  bay  or  sportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  tlw  tomottooos  thrssg 
To  cot  acroM  the  imace  of  a  alar 
That  gleam'd  upon  the  ice :  and  oftentii 
When  we  bad  given  oar  bodies  to  the 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  aids 
Came  sweeping  through  tbe  darknem 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  ooeo 
Have  I  reclining  back  upon  my  beela 
Btnpp'd  short :  yet  still  tbe  solitary  cliflb 
Wheel' d  by  me  even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolTd 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  ha  aolenm  train 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  walcb*d 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  aummer 
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\ 


Es  let  fast  traurig  su  sehen,  wie  man  von  dor  Hebraisebea 
Quellen  so  ganx  sich  abgewemtet  hau  In  ^yptam  aslhtf 
dunkeln  unentrathsKlbaren  Hierodyphen  bat  maadeaScUat- 
sel  alter  Weisbeit  suchen  wollen  ;  jeict  ist  von  niebti  sb 
Indiens  Sprache  und  Weisheit  die  Rede ;  aber  die  Sabbis- 
isebe  Bchriften  liegen  unerforschL 8CHELLIN0. 

TrtmtUUion.^U  is  mournful  to  obsenra.  bow  entsely  ee 
have  turned  our  backs  upon  the  Hebrew  aooreea  la  dw 
obscure  insolvable  riddles  of  the  EaypUaa  Hiamclypbiei 
the  Learned  have  been  hopinc  to  find  the  key  ef  aseint 
doctrine,  and  now  we  hear  no  thine  but  tbe  hmgnage  sad 
wisdom  of  India,  while  the  writinaa  and  traditioas  of  te 
TB^aXAwoa  %b«  cmmvMtdXft  sncVsel  willmut 
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TBS  LOftO  BXLnETH  MAN  AND  BXAST. 

During  hb  march  to  oooqaer  the  world,  Alexander 
the  Macedonian,  came  to  a  people  in  Africa/wbo 
dwelt  in  a  remote  and  eecluded  comer  in  peaceful 
hati,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They 
led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  ChieC  who  received  him 
hoepitably  and  pfa|ced  beibre  him  golden  datea,  gold- 
en figi,  and  bread  of  gold.  Do  you  eat  gold  in  thii 
country?  laid  Alexander.  I  take  it  for  granted  (re- 
plied the  Chief)  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable 
food  in  chine  own  country.  For  what  reason  then 
art  thou  come  among  ua?  Your  gold  has  not  tempted 
me  hither,  laid  Alexander,  but  I  would  willingly  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  mannen  and  custonie. 
So  be  it,  rejoined  the  other,  lojoum  among  ua  ai  long 
as  it  pleaaeth  thee.  At  the  close  of  this  conversation 
two  citizens  entered  as  into  their  Court  of  Justice. 
The  plaintiff  said,  I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of 
land,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through  it  I 
found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bar- 
gained for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that 
Bight  be  concealed  beneath  it :  and  yet  the  former 
owner  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it  The  defend- 
ant answered :  I  hope  I  have  a  conscience  as  well  as 
my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its 
contingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  con- 
sequently the  treasure  inclusively. 

The  Chief;  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  su- 
preme judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that 
the  parties  might  see  whether  or  no  he  understood 
them  aright  Then  after  some  reflection  said :  Thou 
hast  a  Son,  Friend,  I  believe?  Yes!  and  thou  (ad- 
dreasing  the  other)  a  Daughter  ?  Yes !— Well  then, 
let  thy  Son  marry  thy  Daughter,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  por- 
tion. Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. 
Think  you  my  sentence  uiyust?  the  Chief  asked  him 
•^O  no,  replied  Alexander,  but  it  astonishes  me.  And 
liow,  then  rejoined  the  Chief,  would  the  case  have  been 
decided  in  your  country?— To  confess  the  truth,  said 
Alexander,  we  should  have  token  both  parties  into 
custody  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's 
uae.  For  the  king's  use !  exclaimed  the  Chief,  now 
in  his  turn  astonished.  Does  the  son  shine  on  that 
country?— O  yes!  Does  it  rein  there? — Assuredly. 
Wonderful !  but  are  there  tame  Animals  in  the  coon- 
try  that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs  ?  Very 
many,  and  of  many  kinds. — Ay,  that  must  be  the 
cause,  said  the  Chief:  for  the  sake  of  those  innocent 
Animals  the  AU-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the 
•nn  riiine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country. 


WHOBO  HATH  FOUND  A  VIRTU01T8  WIFE  HATH  A 
OEKATKR  TREA8UKB  THAN  COSTLY  FKARIA 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  Teacher  Rabbi 
MxiR  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  sab- 
bath day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  the  peo- 
ple. During  his  absence  from  his  bouse  his  two  sous 
died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed- 
chamber, laid   them  upon  the  marriage-bed,  and 


spread  a  white  covering  over  their  bodies.  In  the 
evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  Where  are  my  two 
sons  he  asked,  that  I  may  give  them  my  blessing? 
They  are  gone  to  the  school,  was  the  answer.  I  re- 
peatedly looked  round  the  school,  he  replied,  and  I 
did  not  see  them  there.  She  reached  to  him  a  gol^ 
let,  be  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sab- 
bath, drank  and  again  asked :  where  are  my  Sons  that 
they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing  ?  They  wiU 
not  be  for  ofi)  she  said,  and  |daced  food  before  htm 
that  he  might  eat  Ho  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal, 
she  thus  addressed  him.  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission 
I  would  fain  propose  to  thee  one  question.  Ask  it 
then,  my  love !  he  replied :  A  few  days  ago,  a  person 
entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he 
demands  them  again :  should  1  give  them  back  again? 
This  is  a  question,  said  Rabbi  Meir,  which  my  wiA 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mk.  What, 
wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to 
every  one  his  own  7— No,  she  replied ;  but  yet  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquaint- 
ing thee  therewith.  She  then  led  him  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  ooveriiy 
from  the  dead  bodies. — Ah,  my  Sons,  my  Sons,  th« 
loudly  lamented  the  Father,  my  Sons,  the  light  of 
mine  Eyes  and  the  Dght  of  my  Understanding,  I  waa 
your  Father,  but  ye  were  my  Teachers  in  the  Law. 
The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitteriy.  At 
length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  bo 
reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping  7  See  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Blesaed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  and 
blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake  too!  for  well  ia  it 
written ;  whoso  hath  found  a  Tirtuous  Wife  hath  a 
greater  Treasure  than  costly  Pearls;  She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
(rf*  kindness. 


CONYEMATION  OF  A  PHlLOSOrHKE  WITH  A  lABBI. 

Your  God  in  his  Book  calls  himself  a  jealous  God, 
who  can  endure  no  other  God  beside  himself,  and  on 
all  occasions  makes  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idol* 
atry.  How  comes  it  then  that  he  threatens  and  seema 
to  hate  the  worshippers  of  folse  Gods  more  than  the 
Gods  themselves.  A  certain  king,  replied  the  Rabbi, 
had  a  disobedient  Son.  Among  other  worthless 
tricks  of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  baseness  to  give 
his  Dogs  his  Father's  names  and  titles.  Should  th« 
King  show  his  anger  on  the  Prince  or  the  Dogs  ? — 
Well  turned,  rejoined  the  Philosopher:  but  if  your 
God  destroyed  the  objects  of  idolatry,  he  would  take 
away  the  temptation  to  it  Yea,  retorted  the  Rabbi, 
if  the  Fools  worshipped  such  things  only  as  were  of 
no  further  use  than  that  to  which  their  Folly  applied 
them,  if  the  Idol  were  alwaya  as  worthless  as  the 
Idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  worship  the  Sun, 
Moon,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Rivers,  the  Sea,  Fire, 
Air,  and  what  not?    Would  yoa  that  the  Creator,  for 
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the  Mke  of  theie  Foola,  ahcmld  rain  hii  own  Woriv, 
and  diaturb  the  laws  appointed  to  Nattue  by  hii  own 
Wadom  f  If  a  man  itealf  grain  and  aowa  it,  thoald 
the  teed  not  riioot  up  out  of  the  earth,  becante  it  was 
tlolen  ?  O  no !  the  wise  Creator  leti  Nature  run  her 
own  eoorM ;  for  her  oourM  is  hit  own  appointment 
And  what  if  the  children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  evil  ? 
The  day  of  reckoning  ii  not  fitf  oflU  and  men  will 
Uien  learn  that  human  actions  likewise  re-appear  in 
their  consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  as  the  green 
blade  rises  op  out  of  the  buried  com-aeed. 
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Xlsfd  Z/|rov  ril¥  hn^iav  t9v  itarii  ^vnv   {ifv,  Kai   ri 

cTvM  r^v  ifitXtar  ivrSv^  itiurinurarov  H  vap*  avriv 
ixuvp  rdy  xdi^p  tlvav  Koi  fi^a  fiiv  iira^i^arov  ilvaif 
iftm  ii  ^cXofopyi{rarov*  kqH  ri  lSti¥  iv^pttirov  vai^iis 
fX4)(iso9  rdy  iovriv  koXAv  ftywittvov  r^  ivrdv 
iroA«/i«^/irv.  M.  ANTQN.   ^(^.  a. 

TrwuUU^n.—Trom  SextiM,  and  fWia  the  eootsmplatimi  of 
his  olisraeler,  I  Issrat  what  it  wm  to  live  a  life  io  hannoof 
with  nature ;  aod  that  neinUDOM  aod  dignity  ofdeportnient, 
which  eaenred  the  profbandeat  reveieooe  at  the  very  lame 
tone  that  hb  eonpany  wai  mora  wioninc  than  all  tlie  flat- 
Isry  ID  ths  world.  To  him  I  owe  likewiK  that  I  have 
kaown  a  ous  at  ooce  the  noat  diipaaaonato,  and  the  meet 
aflSwtionata,  and  who  of  all  hit  attraetioae  get  the  leaat 
rahM  oa  the  maltiplieity  of  his  literary  aequisitiona. 

M.  ANTON.  B99k  I. 


To  THi  Editor  of  The  Fkud«d. 
Sim, 

I  Hon  you  will  not  ascribe  to  presumption,  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you,  on  the  subject  of 
your  Work.  I  feel  dee|dy  interested  in  the  cause 
you  have  undertaken  to  support ;  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  letter  is  to  describe  to  you.  in  part  from 
ny  own  feelings,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  state  of 
many  minds,  which  may  derive  important  advantage 
fiom  your  instructions. 

I  speak,  sir,  of  thoae  who,  though  bred  up  under 
our  tmiavorable  system  of  education,  have  yet  held 
at  times  some  intercourse  with  nature,  and  with  those 

*  With  this  introdnetioo  eommenoea  the  third  volome  of 
the  Enfflieh  edition  of  7^  Friend;  to  which  vdame  the 
fbHowing  lines  are  prefixed  as  a  motto : 

Now  for  the  writing  of  this  werke, 
I,  who  am  a  kxieeome  elerke, 
Porpoeed  for  to  write  a  book 
After  the  world,  that  whilosM  took 
Ita  eonrie  in  olde  dayi  kmg  pawed : 
But  for  men  says,  it  is  now  laned 
In  woreer  plight  Uiaa  it  wat  tho, 
I  thought  me  for  to  tooch  alio 
The  world  which  neweth  every  day — 
80,  at  I  can,  so  as  I  may. 
Albeit  I  licfcnea  have  and  pain. 
And  hmg  have  had,  yet  would  I  ftin 
Do  my  mind**  heat  and  beeinew, 
That  in  MNae  part,  ao  as  1  gueei. 
The  ffeotle  mind  may  be  ad viaed. 

OOWER,  JPrv.  U  tts  Cbafsst.  Jtsumtis. 


great  minds  whose  woffca  have  been  moolded  by  lb 
spirit  of  nature:  who,  therefore,  when  they  paaslmi 
the  aeclosaon  and  constraint  of  eariy  study,  bnf 
with  them  into  the  new  scene  of  the  world,  nochtf 
the  pure  sensibiUty  which  is  the  spring  of  all  diat  ■ 
greatly  good  in  thought  and  actioo.  To  sock  As 
season  of  that  entnmoe  into  the  world  is  a  asaaoatf 
(earful  importance;  not  for  the  aednction  of  ill  pa^ 
stotis,  but  of  its  opinioos.  Whatever  be  their  initl> 
lectual  powers,  tmless  extraordinary  cirrumsiincw 
in  their  lives,  have  been  so  fovorable  to  die  growtk 
of  meditative  genius,  that  their  speculative  ofaniaai 
must  spring  out  of  their  early  feelings,  their  laioii 
are  siill  at  the  mercy  of  fortime ;  they  have  no  » 
ward  impulse  steadily  to  propel  them:  and  mai 
trust  to  the  chances  of  the  world  for  a  guide.  Aai 
such  is  our  present  moral  and  inteilecfual  state,  Ihit 
these  chances  are  little  else  than  variety  of  dsngH'. 
There  will  be  a  thomand  causes  oonspirii^  Io  eo» 
piete  the  work  of  a  false  education,  and  by  eiKliMB| 
the  mind  on  every  side  from  the  infloeooesof  natnul 
feeling,  to  degrade  its  inbrnn  dignity,  and  finally  bmf 
the  heart  itself  imder  subjection  to  a  oorrapled  uaim^ 
standing.  I  am  luixious  to  describe  to  you  whst  I 
have  experienced  or  seen  of  the  dispositions  and  Iset 
ings  that  will  aid  every  other  cause  of  danger,  sod 
tend  to  lay  the  mind  opei\  to  the  infoetioo  of  all  thssi 
falsehoods  in  opinion  and  sentiment,  which  rtma^natm 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Though  it  would  sot  ba 
difficult  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of  the  conntry  ii 
much  enervated  since  the  daj^  of  her  strength,  and 
brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  not  yet » 
forlorn  of  all  good,— there  is  nothing  in  the  ftee  ef 
the  times  so  dark  and  saddening,  and  repulsive— at 
to  shock  the  first  feelings  of  a  generous  ^lirit,  aod 
drive  it  at  once  to  seek  refuge  in  the  elder  ages  of 
our  greatness.  There  jret  survives  so  much  of  die 
character  bred  up  through  long  years  of  liberty,  dai^ 
ger,  and  glory,  that  even  what  this  age  pradoosi 
bears  traces  of  those  that  are  post,  and  it  still  yisl^ 
enough  of  beautiful,  and  splmtdid,  and  bold,  to  e^ili- 
vate  an  ardent  but  untutmed  imagination.  And  ia 
this  real  excellence  is  the  beginiung  of  danger:  for  it 
is  the  first  spring  of  that  excessive  admimtaon  of  the 
age  which  at  last  brings  doi^n  to  its  own  level  a 
mind  bom  above  it  If  there  exiated  only  the  geoe» 
ral  dispoaition  of  all  who  are  formed  with  a  high  e^ 
pacity  fur  good,  to  be  rather  credulous  of  excellenea 
than  suspiciously  and  severely  just,  the  error  would 
not  be  carried  for: — but  there  are  to  a  young  nuadj 
in  this  country  atxl  at  this  time,  numerous  poweifel 
causes  concurring  to  inflame  this  disposition,  till  die 
excess  of  the  aflection  above  the  worth  of  its  object, 
is  beyond  all  computation.  To  trace  these  causes  it 
will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  history  of  a  pure  and 
noble  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  that  critical  pas* 
aage  from  seclusion  to  the  world,  which  changes  all 
the  circumstances  of  its  intellectual  existence,  shown 
it  for  the  first  time  the  real  scene  of  living  men,  end 
calls  up  the  new  filling  of  numerous  relatioiia  by 
which  it  is  to  be  connected  with  them. 

To  the  young  adventurer  in  life,  who  enters  opoo 
\\UA  cwaixab  vdi3^snic&x%tBUKU  everything  I 
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r  dalonoo.  He  oomei  with  a  ■pint  whoie  dearatt 
iliogB  and  higbeit  tboughta  have  iprang  up  under 
•  inflaencee  of  nature.  He  tmnifim  to  the  raeli- 
■  of  life  the  high  wild  fimcies  of  vinooAry  boy- 
od :  he  brings  with  him  into  the  world  the  piMioni 

■olitary  and  untamed  imagination,  and  hopes 
bich  he  has  learned  from  dreams.  Those  dreams 
i¥e  been  of  the  great  and  wonderful,  and  bvely,  of 
1  which  in  these  has  yet  been  disclosed  to  him:  his 
looghta  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  of  nature, 
nong  the  loftiest  spirita  of  men — heroes,  and  sages, 
ad  saints  >— those  whose  deeds,  and  thoughts,  and 
opaa,  were  high  above  ordinary  mortality,  have 
ten  the  familiar  companions  of  his  soul.  To  love 
nd  to  admire  has  been  the  joy  of  his  existence. 
/>Te  and  admiration  are  the  pleasures  he  will  de- 
Band  of  the  world.  For  these  he  has  searched 
Agerly  into  the  ages  that  are  gone :  but  with  more 
jdent  and  peremptory  expectation  he  requires  them 
€  that  in  which  his  own  lot  is  cast :  for  to  look  on 
lb  with  hopes  of  happiness  is  a  necessity  of  his  nap 
ore,  and  to  him  there  is  no  happiness  but  such  as  is 
iirrdunded  with  excellence. 

See  fint  how  this  spirit  will  aflfoct  his  judgment  of 
■oral  character,  in  those  with  whom  chance  may 
nmect  him  in  the  common  relations  of  life.  It  is 
€  those  with  whom  he  is  to  live,  that  his  soul  fint 
lemands  this  food  of  her  desires.  From  their  conver- 
ation,  their  looks,  their  actions,  their  lives,  site  asks 
or  excellence.  To  ask  from  all  and  to  ask  in  vain, 
ivonld  be  too  dismal  to  bear:  it  would  disturb  him 
00  deeply  with  doubt  and  perplexity  and  fear.  In 
his  hope,  and  in  the  revolting  of  his  thoughts  from 
he  possibility  of  disappointment,  there  is  a  prepara- 
ion  for  self-delusion :  there  is  an  unconscious  deter- 
nination  that  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied ;  an  obstinate 
mil  to  find  good  every  where.  And  thus  his  first 
<udy  of  mankind  is  a  continued  eflbrt  to  read  in  them 
he  expression  of  his  own  feelings.  He  catches  at 
nrery  uncertain  show  and  shadowy  resemblance  of 
srhat  he  seeks ;  and  unsuspicious  in  innocence,  he  is 
Snt  vfoa  with  those  appearances  of  good  which  are 
n  feet  only  false  pretensions.  But  this  error  is  not 
serried  far ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude, 
srhich  like  the  presiore  of  a  talisman  given  to  baflle 
he  illusions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  pure  mind 
igainst  hypocrisy.— There  is  another  delusion  more 
lifiScult  to  resist  and  more  slowly  dissipated.  It  is 
nrhen  he  finds,  as  he  often  will,  some  of  the  real  fea- 
urea  of  excellence  in  the  purity  of  their  native  form. 
Por  then  his  rapid  imagination  will  gather  round 
hem  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting  to  per- 
ect  beauty ;  and  make  for  him,  where  he  ooukl  not 
ind,  the  moral  creature  of  his  expectation: — peo- 
>ling,  even  from  this  human  world,  his  little  circle 
if  afifoction,  with  forms  as  fiur  as  his  heart  desired  for 
Is  love. 

But  when,  from  the  eminence  of  life  which  he  has 
vached,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  sends  out  his  spirit 
D  range  over  the  great  scene  that  is  opening  before 
limand  around  him, — the  whole  prospect  of  civilized 
ife— «o  wide  and  so  magnificent : — when  he  begins 
;o  oootemplate,  in  their  various  stations  of  power  or 


splendor,  the  leaders  of  mankind — thoae 
whose  wisdom  are  hung  the  fortunes  of  nationa— 
those  whose  genius  and  valor  wield  the  heroism  of  a 
people ;— or  thoae,  in  no  inferior  *'  pride  of  place," 
whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  society,— ^hieft  in 
the  realm  of  imagination,~interpreteri  of  the  secreta 
of  nature, — rulers  of  human  opinion what  won- 
der, when  he  kx>ks  on  all  this  living  scene,  that  hia 
^  heart  should  bum  with  strong  afibction,  that  he  should 
feel  that  his  own  happiness  will  be  for  ever  interwo- 
ven  with  the  interests  of  mankind  T — Here  then  the 
sanguine  hope  with  which  he  looks  on  life,  will  again 
be  blended  with  his  passionate  desire  (rf*  excellence ; 
and  he  will  still  be  impelled  to  single  out  some,  on 
whom  his  imagination  and  his  hopes  may  repose.  To 
whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action  hia 
mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of 
public  passion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  statea* 
men,  and  warriors,  and  philosophers,  and  poets,  he 
will  distinguish  some  favored  names  on  which  he  may 
satisfy  his  admiration.  And  there,  just  as  in  the  little 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seizing  eageriy  on 
every  merit  they  possess,  he  will  supply  more  fiom 
his  own  credulous  hope,  completing  real  with  ima- 
gined excellence,  till  living  men,  with  all  their  imper- 
fections, become  to  him  the  representatives  of  hie 
perfect  ideal  creation :— Till,  multiplying  his  olgecls 
of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  his  prospect  of  life,  he 
will  have  surrounded  himself  with  idols  of  his  own 
hands,  and  his  imagination  will  seem  to  discern  a 
glory  in  the  countenance  of  the  age,  which  is  but  the 
reflection  of  il^  own  effulgence. 

He  will  possess,  therefore,  in  the  creative  powet 
of  generous  hope,  a  preparation  for  illusory  and  ex- 
aggerated admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives : 
— and  his  pre-disposition  Will  meet  with  many  fever- 
ing circumstances,  when  he  has  grown  up  under  a 
system  of  education  like  ours,  which  (as  perhaps  all 
education  must  that  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  di^ 
tinct  and  embodied  class,  who  therefore  bring  to  it 
the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices  of  their  oidei> 
has  controlled  his  imagination  to  a  reverence  of 
former  times,  with  an  unjust  contempt  of  his  own.— 
For  no  sooner  does  he  break  loose  from  this  control« 
and  begin  to  feel,  as  he  contemplates  the  worid  for 
I  himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding  him  on  all 
I  sides,  that  gratifies  his  noblest  desires,  than  there 
I  springs  lip  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  ir^ustioe, 
j  both  to  the  age  and  to  his  own  mind :  and  he  is  im- 
I  pelled  warmly  and  eageriy  to  give  loose  to  the  feel- 
,  ings  that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek  out  and 
\  to  delight  in  finding  excellence  that  will  vindicate 
'  the  insulted  worid,  while  it  justifies  loo,  his  resent- 
i  ment  of  his  own  undue  subgection,  and  exalts  the 
value  of  his  new-found  liberty. 

Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  fiom 
Imowledge,  and,  in  the  imprisoning  circle  of  one  sys- 
tem of  ideas,  cut  off*  from  his  shara  in  the  thought! 
and  feelings  that  are  stirring  among  men,  he  finds 
himself,  at  the  fint  steps  of  his  liberty,  in  a  new  in- 
tellectual world.  Passions  and  powen  which  he  knew 
not  of,  start  up  in  his  soul.  The  human  mind,  which 
1  he  had  seen  but  under  one  aspect,  now  present!  to 
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him  a  tbouMud  unknown  and  beautiful  forms.  He 
aeet  it,  in  iti  varying  powen,  glancing  over  nature 
with  restleti  curioMty,  and  with  impetuous  energy 
■diving  for  ever  against  the  barrien  which  she  hu 
placed  around  it ;  sees  it  with  divine  power  creating 
fiom  dark  materials  living  beauty,  and  fixing  all  its 
high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable  forms. — 
In  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  art.  and 
genius,  he  treads  as  a  stranger: — in  the  confusion  of 
new  sensations,  bewildered  in  delights,  all  seems 
beautiful;  all  seems  admirable.  And  therefore  he 
•ngages  eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  false  or  insuflicient 
philosophy ;  he  is  won  by  the  allurements  of  licen> 
tious  art ;  he  follov^'s  with  wonder  the  irregular  trans- 
ports of  undisciplined  imagination. — Nor  where  the 
objects  of  his  admiration  are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to 
diitinguish  between  the  acquisitions  which  the  age  has 
made  for  itself,  and  that  large  proportion  of  its  wealth 
which  it  has  only  inherited ;  but  in  his  delight  of  dis- 
covery and  growing  knowledge,  all  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  new-bom  to  the  world.— To 
himself  every  fresh  idea  appears  instruction :  every 
new  exertion,  acquisition  of  power:  he  seems  just 
called  to  the  consciousness  of  himself,  and  to  his  true 
place  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  re- 
covery of  his  dignity,  tend  much  to  subject  him  to 
tiie  dominion  of  minds  that  were  not  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  leaden  of  opinion. 

All  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion, which  seizes  on  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene, 
tends  irresistibly  to  bind  it  by  stronger  attachment  of 
love  and  admiration  to  its  own  age.  And  there  is 
one  among  the  new  emotions  which  belong  to  its  en- 
trance on  the  world— one — almost  the  noblest  of  all 
—in  which  this  exaltation  of  the  age  is  essentially 
mingled.  The  fiuth  in  the  perpetual  progression  of 
human  nature  towards  perfection,  gives  birth  to  such 
lofty  dreams,  as  secure  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  ima- 
gination ;  and  it  will  be  yet  more  gmteful  to  a  heart 
just  opening  to  hope,  flushed  with  the  consciousness 
of  new  strength,  and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  des- 
tined achievements.  There  is,  therefore,  almost  a 
compulsion  on  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  as 
they  trust  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past  It  is 
only  on  on  undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own 
age,  that  they  can  build  their  confidence  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  human  race.  Nor  is  this  faith, — which 
in  some  shape,  will  always  be  the  creed  of  virtue, — 
without  apparent  reason,  even  in  the  erroneous  form 
in  which  the  young  adopt  it  For  there  is  a  perpe^ 
nal  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  art — an  unceasing 
process  in  many  of  the  modes  of  exertion  of  the  hu- 
man mind, — a  perpetual  unfolding  of  virtues  with 
the  changing  manners  of  society : — and  it  is  not  for  a 
young  mind  to  compare  what  is  gained  with  what  has 
passed  away ;  to  discern  that  amidst  the  incessant  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  race,  the  intellectual  power 
cf  individual  minds  may  be  fidling  ofl^;  and  that  amidst 
■ocomuiating  knowledge  lofty  science  may  disap- 
pear;—«id  still  lea,  to  judge,  in  the  more  compli- 


cated  moral  character  of  a  people,  what  is  ismiMJu. 
and  what  is  decline. 

Into  a  mind  possiiswid  with  this  prrinMinn  of  fh 
perpetual  progreas  of  man,  there  may  even  impera^ 
tibly  steal  both  from  the  belief  itself,  and  fioa  mmf 
of  the  views  on  which  it  rests — somethmg  like  ai^ 
trust  of  the  wisdom  of  great  men  of  former  agsi,  wi 
with  the  reverence— which  no  deloaioo  vrill  fvir 
overpower  in  a  pore  mind — ^for  their  grealDCBB,sfn> 
cied  discernment  of  imperfection ; — of  incoopietecfr 
cellence,  which  wanted  for  its  acoompUshmeot  (hi 
advantages  of  later  improvements :  there  will  bi  t 
surprise,  that  so  much  should  have  been  poailile  ii 
times  so  ill-prepared ;  and  even  the  titadj  of  Aar 
works  nuy  be  sometimes  rather  the  curioos  temA  , 
of  a  speculative  inquirer,  than  the  devout  caotanjfc- 
tion  of  an  enthusiast;  the  watchful  and  cbt&M 
heart  of  a  disciple  listening  to  the  iDspjratiQn  of  hi 
master. 

Here  then  is  the  power  o€ delusion  that  will  pim 
round  the  first  steps  of  a  youthful  spirit,  and  tbioir 
enchantment  over  the  world  in  which  it  is  to  dutH 
Hope  realizing  its  own  dreams: — ^Ignorance  dsided 
and  ravished  with  sudden  sunshine : — Power  amkn- 
ed  and  rejoicing  in  its  own  ooosciousneas : — Enilu» 
asm  kindling  among  multiplying  images  of  (j^nstnf 
and  beauty;  and  enamoured,  above  all,  of  Qoei|iho> 
did  error :  and,  springing  from  all  these,  such  a  n^ 
ture  of  life  and  hope,  and  joy,  that  the  sool,  in  till 
power  of  its  happiness,  transmates  things  awCTitiiTIf 
repugnant  to  it  into  the  excellence  of  its  own  oaton: 
these  are  the  spells  that  cheat  the  eye  of  die  mod 
virith  illusion.    It* is  under  these  infloences  thit  a 
young  man  of  ardent  spirit  gives  all  his  h>ve,  and  rev- 
erence, and  zeal,  to  productions  of  art,  to  theoriss  of 
science,  to  opinions,  to  systems  of  feeling,  and  to  disr 
racters  distinguished  in  the  world,  that  are  ftr  l» 
neaUi  his  own  original  dignity. 

Now  as  this  delusion  springs  not  from  his  mm 
but  his  better  nature,  it  seems  as  if  there  coold  bs  M 
warning  to  him  from  within  of  his  danger :  for  evea 
the  impassioned  joy  which  he  draws  at  tisMS  btm 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  from  those  of  her  mi^itier 
sons,  and  which  would  startle  him  from  a  drsaai  of 
unworthy  passion,  serves  only  to  fix  the  infiitoalioB: 
— ^for  those  deep  emotions,  proving  to  him  diat  hii 
heart  is  imcorrupted,  justify  to  him  aU  its  wmfcii^ 
and  his  mind  confiding  and  delighting  in  itmll,  yiddi 
to  the  guidance  of  its  ov^n  blind  impulses  of  pleasuia. 
His  chance,  therefore,  of  secority,  is  the  c^mdcs  tint 
the  greater  number  of  objects  occurring  to  attnet 
his  honorable  passions,  may  be  worthy  of  dkcrn. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  power  of  aram- 
stances  is  collected  to  gather  ronnd  him  such  otjecH 
and  influences  as  will  bend  his  high  [wssiims  to  na* 
worthy  enjoyment  He  engages  in  it  with  a  heart 
and  understanding  unspoiled  ;  but  they  cannot  kiog 
be  misapplied  with  impunity.  They  are  diawa 
gradually  into  closer  sympathy  with  dte  falwboodi 
they  have  adopted,  till,  his  very  nature  iosming  » 
change  under  the  corruption,  there  dimppoan  froB 
it  the  capacity  of  those  higher   perceptnoi  lol 
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to  which  he  wm  born :  aixl  he  is  cast  off 
the  caommnninn  of  enlted  miiMb,  to  live  and  to 
with  the  age  to  which  he  has  nineodered 


If  mindi  under  theae  circumstancea  of  danger  are 
pnaenred  from  decay  and  overthrow,  it  can  eeldom, 
[  liimk,  be  to  themelvea  that  they  owe  thoir  deliver- 
It  miut  be  a  fortunate  chance  which  placet 
under  the  influence  of  some  more  enlightened 
Bind,  from  which  they  may  fint  gain  susfncion  and 
•flarwards  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which, 
Itading  them  by  the  light  of  their  best  emotions  to 
principles  which  should  give  life  to  thought  and 
to  genius,  will  discover  to  them  in  clear  and 
perfect  evidence,  the  falsehood  or  the  errors  that 
hmwe  misled  them :  and  restore  them  to  themselves. 
^kad  this  philosophy  they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and 
wiae  to  nndeistand ;  but  they  must  be  led  into  its 
ajfatehes  by  some  guiding  hand ;  for  they  want  the 
impulse  or  the  power  to  penetrate  of  themselves  the 


If  ft  superior  mind  should  assume  the  protection 
of  othen  just  beginning  to  move  among  the  dangen 
I  have  described,  it  would  probably  be  ihund,  that 
delusions  springing  from  their  own  virtuous  activity, 
were  not  the  only  dUliculties  to  be  encountered. 
Even  After  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjection  to 
ftJaehood  may  be  prolonged  and  deepened  by  many 
both  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature; 
that  will  aometimes  shake  the  authority 
■f  acknowledged  truth.  There  may  be  intellectual 
indolence ;  an  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  the  efliirt 
of  combining  the  ideas  it  actually  possesses,  and 
bringing  into  distinct  ibrm  the  knowledge,  which  in 
iti  elements  is  already  iti  own:  —  there  may  be, 
where  the  heart  resisti  the  sway  of  opinion,  mis- 
givings and  modest  selfmistrust,  in  him  who  sees, 
that  if  he  trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judg- 
ment of  all  around  him  :~there  may  be  too  habitual 
yielding  to  authority,  consisting,  more  than  in  indo- 
koce  or  diffidence,  in  a  conscious  helplessness,  and 
incapacity  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own 
phce  against  the  weight  of  general  opinion ;— and 
tfiere  may  be  too  indiscriminate,  too  undisciplined  a 
sympathy  with  othen,  which  by  the  mere  infection 
of  feeling  will  subdue  the  reason. — ^There  must  be  a 
ikness  in  dejection  to  him  who  thinks,  with  sad- 
if  his  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  is  the  error  of 
the  multitude,  and  that  multitude  how  vast : — a  re- 
luctance to  embrace  a  creed  that  excludes  so  many 
whom  he  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has  revered  : 
—a  difficulty  to  his  underataixling  to  believe  that 
diose  whom  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good 
and  honorable,  his  superiors,  con  be  beneath  him  in 
this  which  is  the  most  important  of  all : — a  sympathy 
pleading  importunately  at  his  heart  to  descend  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  brothers,  and  to  take  their  faith  and 
wisdom  for  his  own. — How  often,  when  under  the 
impulses  of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt 
with  clearer  insight  and  deeper  faith  his  sacred 
truths,  he  labon  to  win  to  his  own  belief  those  whom 
be  lov0i,  will  he  be  checked  by  their  indifference  or 
their  laughter!  and  will  he  not  bear  back  to  his 


meditatkma  a  painful  and  disheartening 
gloomy  discontent  in  that  ftith  which  takes  in  but  ft 
portion  of  thoae  whom  he  wishes  to  include  in  all 
his  blessings  7  Will  he  not  be  enfeebled  by  a  die* 
traction  of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  feels  so 
strongly  that  the  faith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  eir> 
cle  within  which  he  would  embrace  all  he  love^~ 
would  repose  all  his  wishes  and  hopes,  and  ei^joy^ 
ments,  is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  affi»ctionsf 

Even  when  the  mind,  strong  in  reason  and  just 
feeling  united,  and  relsring  on  its  strength,  has  attach- 
ed itself  to  Truth,  how  much  is  there  in  the  course 
and  accidents  of  life  that  is  for  ever  silently  at  worit 
for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed 
harmless,  that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  in»> 
cence : — there  are  pursuits  held  honorable,  or  impo^ 
ed  by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral  spirit ; — above  all 
there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  oidinaiy 
minds  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society  ^-that 
restless  activity  of  frivolous  conveisation,  where  men 
of  all  characters  and  all  pursuits  mixing  togetheTt 
nothing  may  be  talked  of  that  is  not  of  common  inte> 
rest  to  all  —  nothing,  therefore,  but  those  obviooa 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  float  over  the  surface  of 
things : — and  all  which  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of 
Nature,  all  which  impassioned  feeling  has  made  ori- 
ginal in  thought,  would  be  misphiced  and  obtrusive. 
The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  ii  that  which 
can  repay  admiration  by  furnishing  entertainment  >— 
and  the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which 
flatten  the  vulgar  pride  of  society,  by  abasing  what 
is  too  high  in  excellence  for  its  sympadiy.  A  danger- 
ous seductkm  to  talents — which  would  make  lan- 
guage— that  was  given  to  exalt  the  soul  by  the  fer- 
vid expression  of  its  pore  emotions — the  instrument 
of  its  degradation.  And  even  when  there  is,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  supposed,  too  much  uprightness  te 
choose  so  dishomwable  a  triumph,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  maimen,  by  which  every  one  must  be  controlled 
who  mixes  much  in  society,  not  to  ofiend  those  with 
whom  he  converses  by  his  superiority ;  and  whatever 
be  the  native  spirit  of  a  mind,  it  is  evident  that  this 
perpetual  adaptation  of  itself  to  others— this  watch- 
fulness against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this  studied 
s}'mpathy  with  mediocrity — must  pollote  and  impo 
verish  the  sources  of  its  strength. 

From  much  of  its  own  weakness,  and  from  all  the 
errore  of  its  misleading  activities,  may  generous  youth 
be  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  an  enlightened 
mind  ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may  be  guarded  by  in- 
struction against  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
the  world.  Hi*  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protec- 
tion to  friendship:  who  has  found  in  a  friend  the 
watchful  guardian  of  bis  mind.  He  will  no(  be  de- 
luded, having  that  light  to  guide :  he  will  not  shiin- 
ber  with  that  voice  to  inspire ;  he  will  not  be  de- 
sponding or  dejected,  vnth  that  bosom  to  lean  on.— 
But  how  many  must  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  left 
unprovided,  except  in  their  own  strength ;  who  must 
maintain  themselves,  imassiBted  and  solitary,  against 
their  own  infirmities  and  the  opfiosition  of  the  world  V 
For  such  there  may  be  yet  a  protector.  If  a  teacher 
should  stand  up  in  their  geoention,  ooospicQoai 
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shove  the  multitude  in  superior  power,  and  yet  more 
in  the  aMertion  and  proclamation  of  disregarded 
Truth — to  Him — to  his  cheering  or  summoning  voice 
all  hearts  would  turn,  whose  deep  sensibility  has 
been  oppressed  by  the  indiflforence,  or  misled  by  the 
■eduction  of  the  times.  Of  one  such  teacher  who  has 
been  given  to  our  own  age,  you  have  described  the 
power  when  you  said,  that  in  his  annunciation  of 
truths  he  seemed  to  speak  in  thunders.  I  believe 
that  mighty  voice  has  not  been  poured  out  in  vain ; 
that  there  are  hearts  that  have  received  into  their  in- 
■nst  depths  all  its  varying  tones ;  and  that  even  now, 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  name  of  \yoRD8woRTH 
calls  up  the  recollection  of  their  weakness,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  strength. 

To  give  to  the  reason  and  eloquence  of  one  man, 
this  complete  control  over  the  minds  of  others,  it  is 
necessary,  I  think,  that  he  should  be  bom  in  their 
own  times.  For  thus  whatever  false  opinion  of  pre- 
eminence is  attached  to  the  Age,  becomes  at  once  a 
title  of  reverence  to  him :  and  when  with  distinguish- 
ed powers  he  sets  himself  apart  frrnn  the  Age,  and 
above  it  as  the  Teacher  of  high  but  ill-understood 
Truths,  he  will  appear  at  once  to  a  generous  imagi- 
nation, in  the  dignity  of  one  whoso  superior  mind 
outsteps  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  and  will  derive 
fiom  illusion  itself  the  power  to  disperse  illusions.  It 
ia  probable  too,  that  he  who  labors  under  the  errors  I 
Iwve  described,  might  feel  the  power  of  Truth  in  a 
writer  of  another  age.  yet  fail  in  applying  the  full 
Ibrce  of  his  principles  to  his  own  times ;  but  when  he 
Nceives  them  from  a  living  Teacher,  there  is  no  room 
lor  doubt  or  misapplication.  It  is  the  errors  of  his 
own  generation  that  are  denounced ;  and  whatever 
nuthimty  he  may  acknowledge  in  the  instructions  of 
his  Master,  strikes,  with  inevitable  force,  at  his  vene- 
sation  for  the  opinions  and  characters  of  his  own 
times. — And  finally  there  will  be  gathered  round  a 
living  Teacher,  who  speaks  to  the  deeper  soul,  many 
leelings  of  human  love,  that  will  place  the  infirmities 
of  the  heart  peculiarly  under  his  control;  at  the 
■ame  time  that  they  blend  with  and  animate  the  at- 
tachment to  his  cause.  So  that  there  will  flow  from 
him  something  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  a  friend : 
while  his  doctrines  will  be  embraced  and  asserted, 
and  vindicated  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  disciple, 
auch  as  can  scarcely  be  carried  back  to  distant  times, 
or  connected  with  voices  that  speak  only  from  the 
grave. 

I  have  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  related  to 
you  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  the 
difficulties  from  within  and  from  without,  which  may 
oppose  the  natural  development  of  true  feeling  and 
right  opinion,  in  a  mind  ibrroed  with  some  capacity 
for  good :  and  the  resources  which  such  a  mind  may 
derive  from  an  enlightened  contemporary  writer. — If 
what  I  have  said  be  just,  it  is  certain  that  this  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  more  particularly  in  a  worit,  adapted 
by  its  mode  of  publication  to  address  the  feelings  of 
the  time,  and  to  bring  to  its  readers  repeated  admoni- 
tion and  repeated  consolation. 

I  have  perhaps  presumed  too  fkr  in  trespassing  on 
your  attentioa,  and  in  giving  v?ay  to  my  ovfu  Vho\i%Vi\a;  V 


bat  I  was  unwilliQg  to  leave  any  thii^  ansaid  wttk 
might  induce  yoa  to  conaider  with  fovor  the  tsqnii 
I  was  anxious  to  make,  in  the  name  of  all  what 
state  of  mind  I  have  deecribed,  that  you  would  il 
times  regard  us  mote  particularly  in  yoor  inar» 
tioos.  I  cannot  judge  to  what  degree  it  may  bs  ii 
your  power  to  give  the  Truth  you  teach,  a  ooabol 
over  undentandings  that  have  matured  their  atrengtk 
in  error:  but  in  our  class  I  am  sure  yoa  will  kiw 
docile  learners. Mathxteb. 

Thk  Fuend  might  rest  ntiafied  that  his  exertiflai 

thus  far  have  not  been  wholly  unprofitable,  if  it 
other  proof  had  been  given  of  their  infloeece,  ttea 
that  of  having  called  forth  the  foregoing  letter,  widi 
which  he  has  been  so  much  interested,  that  he  eoald 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  coomtaoicatiog  it  is 
his  readers. — In  answer  to  hia  Correspondent,  it  acsi 
scarcely  here  be  repeated,  that  one  of  the  main  psF 
poses  of  his  work  is  to  weigh,  honestly  and  tkoi^ 
fully,  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of  Iks 
age  in  which  we  live ;  to  ascertain  our  gain  sod  o« 
loss;  to  determine  what  we  are  in  ourselves  piaitiv^ 
ly,  and  what  we  are  compared  with  our  ancsslon; 
and  thus,  and  by  every  other  means  within  Ins  pow, 
to  discover  what  may  be  hoped  for  future  limss^wkat 
and  how  lamentable  are  the  evils  to  be  foarsd,  and 
how  fitf  there  is  cause  for  fear.     If  this  attea^ 
should  not  be  made  wholly  in  vain,  my  jngenuw 
Correspondent,  and  all  who  are  in  a  state  of  aiad 
resembling  that  of  which  he  gives  so  lively  a  ] 
will  be  enabled  more  readily  and  aurefy  to 
guish  fiilse  from  legitimate  objecta  of  admiratioo:  aol 
thus  may  the  penonal  erron  which  he  vroold  guarf 
against,  be  more  eflectually  prevented  or  rsmet ed, 
by  the  development  of  general  truth  for  a  genetal 
purpose,  than  by  instructions  apecifically  adapted  to 
himself  or  to  the  dass  of  which  he  ia  the  able  repn* 
sentative.    There  is  a  life  and  apirit  in  knowlsdgt 
which  we  extract  from  truths  scattered  for  the  hn^ 
fit  of  all,  and  which  the  mind,  by  ita  own  activi^r* 
has  appropriated  to  itself— a  life  aiid  spirit,  wkidi  ii 
seldom  found  in  knowledge  ooramonicaied  by  imal 
and  direct  precepts,  even  when  they  are  ealied  sad 
endeared  by  reverence  and  love  for  the  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  though  1  trust  that  the  wi***'^ 
which  my  Correspondent  has  done  me  the  hooor  to 
request,  will  in  course  of  time  flow  naturally  fion  mf 
labors,  in  a  manner  that  will  beat  aenre  him.  I  csBDOt 
resi^  the  inclination  to  connect,  at  present,  witk  ka 
letter  a  few  remarks  of  direct  application  to  the  sob* 
ject  of  it— mnorikt.  I  say,  for  to  such  I  shall  canfios 
myself,  independent  of  the  main  point  out  of  which 
his  complaint  and  request  both  proceed.  I  mesn  tht 
assumed  inferiority  of  the  present  age  in  mocsl  d^ 
nity  and  intellectual  power,  to  thoae  which  hare  pre- 
ceded. For  if  the  feet  were  true,  that  we  had  evea 
surpassed  our  ancestors  in  the  best  of  vrhat  is  good, 
the  main  part  of  the  dangere  and  impediments  wiuek 
my  Correspondent  has  feelingly  portrayed,  coafcl  oot 
cease  to  exist  for  minds  like  hia,  nor  indeed  would 
they  be  much  diminished ;  as  they  arise  out  of  the 
caitt\i\>ivioa  of  thingji,  fipom  the  nature  of  yoodit  fim 
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1am  that  govern  Um  growth  of  the  facultiet,  and 
the  neceMary  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
Let  tie  throw  ouraelves  back  to  the  age  of 
,  and  call  up  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  warri- 
the  alatetmen,  the  poets,  the  divines,  and  the 
phikMophem,  with  which  the  reign  of  the  vir- 
gin queen  was  illustrated.    Or  if  we  be  more  strongly 
citncted  by  the  moral  parity  and  greatness,  and  that 
ttDctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  with  which  the 
lymnny  of  Chariee  the  First  was  struggled  against, 
tet  urn  caet  oar  eyes,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  round 
tlMt  circle  of  glorious  patriots — but  do  not  let  us  be 
ptnnaded,  that  each  of  these,  in  his  course  of  disci- 
.  was  uniformly  helped  forward  by  those  with 
he  associated,  or  by  those  whose  care  it  was 
to  direct  him.     Then  as  now,  existed  objects,  to 
whidb  the  wisest  attached  undue  importance ;  then, 
ti  now,  jadgment  was  misled  by  factions  and  parties 
— 4iiiie  wasted  in  controversies  fruitless,  except  as  for 
ti  they  quickened  the  foculties;  then  as  now,  minds 
venerated  or  idolized,  which  owed  their  influ- 
to  the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather 
Ifaan  lo  their  own  power.    Then,  though  great  ac- 
tiaoi  were  wrought,  and  great  w^orks  in  Uteraturo 
and  science  produced,  yet  the  general  taste  was  ca- 
pricioas,fiintastical,or  grovelling:  and  in  this  point  as 
in  all  others,  was  youth  subject  to  delusion.  frequenU 
m  proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility,  and 
AoQg  aa  the  strength  of  the  imagination.    Every  age 
kalh  abounded  in  instances  of  parents,  kindred,  and 
JUenda,  who.  by  indirect  influence  of  example,  or  by 
yiaifive  injanction  and  exhortation,  have  diverted  or 
^■XHuaged  the  youths  who,  in  the  simplicity  and 
puitf  a€  nature,  had  determined  to  follow  his  intel- 
Isctoal  genius  through  good  and  through  evil,  and 
kad  devoted  himself  to  knowledge,  to  the  fmictice 
of  virtoe  aivl  the  preservation  of  integrity,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewanls.    Above  all,  have  not  the  corn- 
duties  and  cares  of  common  life,  at  all  times  ex- 
men  to  injury,  from  causes  whose  action  is  the 
fiUal  from  being  silent  and  unremitting,  and  I 
which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched  and  i 
ateadily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  con-  ■ 
aumed  the  diviner  spirit.  ' 

There  are  two  errors,  into  which  we  Easily  slip  | 
when  thinking  of  past  times.    One  lies  in  forgetting  j 
in  the  excellence  of  what  remains,  the  large  over- , 
bulance  of  worthlessness  that  has  been  swept  away. ; 
Ranging  over  the  wide  tracts  of  antiquity,  the  sitiia- 1 
tiofi  of  the  mind  may  be  Ukened  lo  that  of  a  travel- ; 
laf*  in  some  unpeopled  part  of  America,  who  is  a^ 
tracked  to  the  burial-place  of  one  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants.   It  is  oonspicnous  upon  an  eminence. "  a 
mount  upon  a  mount !"    He  digs  into  it,  and  finds  , 
ttmt  it  contains  the  bones  of  a  man  of  mighty  stature: 
and  he  is  tempted  to  give  way  to  a  behef,  that  as 
there  were  giants  in  those  days,  so  that  all  men  were  ' 
giants.    But  a  second  and  wiser  thought  may  suggest 
10  him,  that  this  tomb  would  never  have  forced  itself  i 
upon  his  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that ' 
distinguished  from  others,  that  of  a  man  who  had  i 
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been  selected  as  a  chieftain  or  ruler  for  the  very 
son  that  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  statuia^ 
and  who  now  lies  thus  conspicuously  inhumed  upoB 
the  mountain-top,  while  the  bones  of  his  followers  aia 
laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  burrows  upon  tba 
plain  below.  The  second  habitual  error  is,  that  hi 
this  comparison  of  ages  we  divide  time  merely  into 
past  and  present  and  place  these  into  the  balance  to 
be  weighed  against  each  other,  not  considering  that 
the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a  peri* 
od  of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  moot,  and  thai 
the  past  is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  pa* 
riods,  perhaps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  leasl 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  in  which  our  own 
country  has  been  distinguished.  We  may  illustrato 
this  by  the  familiar  use  of  the  words  Ancient  and 
Modem,  when  applied  to  poetry — wha^can  be  moft 
inconsiderate  or  unjust  than  to  compare  a  few  exit- 
ing writers  with  the  whole  succession  of  their  pn^ 
genitors  ?  The  delusion,  from  the  moment  that  ooff 
thoughts  are  directed  to  it,  seems  loo  gross  to  deserve 
mention;  yet  men  will  talk  for  hours  upon  poetry* 
balancing  against  each  other  the  words  Ancient  aiid 
Modem,  and  be  unconscious  that  they  have  ftlleil 
into  it. 

These  observations  are  not  made  as  impl3ring  a  dia> 
sent  from  the  belief  of  my  Correspmident,  that  tba 
moral  spirit  and  intellectual  powers  of  this  country 
are  declining ;  but  to  guard  against  unqualiJM  admira- 
ticMi,  even  in  casM  where  admiration  has  been  rightly 
fixed,  and  to  prevent  that  depression,  which  must  na* 
cessarily  follow,  where  the  notion  of  the  peculiar  nn* 
favorableness  of  the  present  times  to  dignity  of  mind, 
has  been  carried  too  far.  For  in  proportion  as  wa 
imagine  obstacles  to  exist  out  of  ourselves  to  retard 
our  progress,  will,  in  fact,  our  progress  be  retarded. 
— Deeming  then,  that  in  all  ages  an  ardent  mind  will 
be  baffled  and  led  astray  in  the  manner  under  con- 
templation, though  in  various  degrees,  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent content  myself  with  a  few  practical  and  desul- 
tory onnmentB  upon  some  of  those  general  causes,  to 
which  my  correspondent  justly  attributes  the  errors 
in  opinion,  and  the  lowering  or  deadening  of  senti- 
ment, to  which  ingenuous  and  aspiring  youth  is  ex- 
posed. And  first,  for  the  heart-cheering  belief  in  tha 
perpetual  iMogress  of  the  species  towards  a  point  of 
unattainable  perfection.  If  the  present  age  do  indeed 
transcend  the  past  in  what  is  most  beneficial  and  ho- 
norable, he  that  perceives  this,  being  in  no  error,  has 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  a  youth 
of  genius  might,  it  should  seem,  be  preserved  from 
any  wrong  influence  of  this  faith,  by  an  insight  into  a 
simple  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  our  nature,  or  to  reconcile  ua 
to  the  economy  of  Providence,  that  there  should  ba 
at  all  times  a  continuous  advance  in  what  is  of  high- 
est worth.  In  fact  it  is  not,  as  a  writer  of  the  present 
day  has  admirably  observed,  in  the  power  of  ficlioo, 
to  portray  in  words,  or  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive in  spirit,  actions  or  chsractera  of  mora  exalted 
virtue,  than  those  which  thousands  of  years  ago  hava 
existed  upon  earth,  as  we  know  from  the  records  of 
authentic  history.    Such  is  the  inherent  dignity  oC 
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haman  natura,  that  there  beloiig  to  it  miblimiliea  of 
▼irtae*  which  all  men  may  attain,  and  which  no  man 
can  transcend:  and  though  this  be  not  true  in  an 
equal  degree,  of  intellectual  power,  yet  in  the  peraom 
of  Plato,  Demotthenea,  and  Homer. — and  in  those  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Lord  Bacon, — were  en- 
shrined as  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect  as  the  in- 
habitanfii  of  this  planet  can  hope  will  ever  take  up 
its  abode  among  them.  But  the  question  is  not  of  the 
power  or  worth  of  individual  minds,  but  of  the  gene- 
ral moral  or  intellectual  merits  of  an  age— or  a  peo- 
ple, or  of  the  human  race.  Be  it  so— let  us  albw 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  profrress  in  the  species  to- 
wards unattainable  perfection,  or  whether  th»  be  so 
or  not,  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  a  good  and  greatly-gift- 
ed nature  to  believe  it— eureiy  it  does  not  follow,  that 
this  progress  should  be  constant  in  those  virtues,  and 
intellectual  qualities,  and  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge,  which  in  themselves  absolutely  consid- 
ered are  of  most  value— things  independent  and  in 
their  degree  indispensable.  The  progress  of  the  spe- 
cies neither  is  nor  can  be  like  that  of  a  Roman  mod 
in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more  justly  compared  to 
that  of  a  river,  which  both  in  its  smaller  reaches  and 
larger  turnings,  is  frequently  forced  hack  towards  its 
fountains,  by  objects  which  cannot  otherwise  be  elu- 
ded or  overcome ;  yet  with  an  accomponying  impulse 
that  will  ensure  its  advancement  hereafter,  it  is  either 
gaining  strength  every  hour,  or  conquering  in  secret 
some  difficulty,  by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  efiectn- 
ally  to  further  it  in  its  course,  as  when  it  moves  for- 
ward uninterrupted  in  a  line,  direct  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
man road  with  which  we  began  the  comparison. 

It  suffices  to  content  the  mind,  though  there  may 
be  an  apparent  stagnation,  or  a  retrograde  movement 
in  the  species,  that  sometliing  is  doing  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  the  effects  of  which,  will  in 
due  time  appear; — that  something  is  unremittingly 
gaining,  either  in  secret  preparation  or  in  open  and 
triumphant  progress.  But  in  fact  here,  as  every 
where,  we  are  deceived  by  creations  which  the  mind 
is  compelled  to  make  for  itself:  we  apeak  of  the  spe- 
cies not  as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the  form 
and  separate  life  of  an  individual.  But  human  kind, 
what  is  it  else  than  myriads  of  rational  beings  in  va- 
rious degrees  obedient  to  their  Reason ;  some  torpid, 
some  aspiring ;  some  in  eager  chase  to  the  right  hand, 
some  to  the  left ;  these  wasting  down  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  these  feeding  it  for  immortality  f  A  whole 
generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  ex- 
asperated with  rage — they  that  compose  it,  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces  with  more  than  brutal  fury.  It 
is  enough  for  complacency  and  ho^ie,  that  scattered 
and  soUtary  minds  are  always  laboring  somewhere  in 
the  service  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  that  by  the  sleep 
of  the  multitude,  the  energy  of  the  multiiiKle  may  be 
prepared ;  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 
chains  of  the  people  may  be  broken.  Happy  moment 
was  it  for  England  when  her  Chaucer,  who  has  righ^ 
ly  been  called  the  morning  star  of  her  literature,  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon— when  her  Wickliff;  like 
the  sun,  **  shot  orient  beams"  through  the  night  of  Ro- 
akb  Bupentitioa !— Yet  may  the  daiVoMia  and  \Yi<a 


desolating  homcaoe  which  immodiataly  foUomdfei 
the  wan  of  York  and  Lanoaater,  be  deemed  ia  ikai 
turn  a  blesaing,  with  which  the  land  has  been  TiM 

May  1  -returo  to  the  thought  of  progrsss,  of  sct» 
mulation.  of  incresaing  light,  or  of  any  other  m^ 
by  which  it  may  please  us  u>  repieaent  the  inpm^ 
ment  of  the  species?  The  hundred  yeais  ilasiM> 
lowed  the  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  »«e  t 
hurling-back  of  the  mind  of  the  coontiy.  a  dik|ii^ 
tion,  an  extinctioo;  yei  institutiooa,  laws,  eamm, 
and  habits,  were  then  broken  down,  which  would  sol 
have  been  so  readily,  nor  perhapa  ao  thoroagiily  ie* 
stroyed  by  the  gradual  influence  of  increasing  kD0» 
ledge ;  and  under  the  opprcasion  of  which,  if  ikif 
had  continued  to  exiat,  the  virtue  and  imellsrtsd 
prowess  of  the  succeeding  century  could  not  bsvei^ 
peered  at  all,  much  less  coald  they  heve  dwfkfd 
themselves  with  that  eager  haate,  and  with  tbosB  i»> 
neficent  triumphs  which  will  to  the  end  of  tine  bt 
looked  back  upon  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 

If  the  foregoing  obvious  distinctiona  be  once  dsHlf 
perceived,  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  I  do  aot  us 
why  a  belief  in  the  progress  of  human  nature  toviidi 
perfection,  shoukl  dispose  a  youthful  mind,  bowcfsr 
enthusiastic  to  an  undue  admiratioo  of  his  owa  ipb 
and  thus  tend  to  degrade  that  mind. 

But  let  me  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evi 
complained  of  in  my  Correspondent*a  letter.— Pniie^ 
tion  from  any  fiital  eflecta  of  seductions,  and  bfr 
d  ranees  which  opinion  may  throw  in  the  waytf 
pure  and  high-minded  youth,  can  only  he  obtaiasd 
with  certainty  at  the  same  price  by  which  eveiytkiag 
great  and  good  is  obtained,  namely,  aieady  depead* 
ence  upon  voluntary  and  aelforiginating  effort,  sod 
upon  the  practice  of  selfexamination,  sincerely  aiiaid 
at  and  rigorously  enforced.    But  how  is  this  to  be 
expected  from  youth  ?    Is  it  not  to  demand  the  fint 
when  the  blossom  is  barely  put  forth,  and  is  booiiy 
at  the  mercy  of  frosts  and  winda  ?    To  expect  fnm 
youth  these  virtues  and  habita,  in  that  degree  of  ex- 
cellence to  which  in  mature  yeaia  they  aMy  be  ca^ 
ried,  would  indeed  be  prepoateroua.    Yet  has  yoolk 
many  helps  and  aptitudes,  for  the  diacharga  of  thess 
difficult  duties,  which  are  withdrawn  for  the  asit 
part  from  the  more  advanced  atagea  of  hS^    For 
youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  indepmdenoe;  it  if 
rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal  apiriia,  in  its  seiMi* 
bility  to  the  impressions  of  the  natural  imivene,  io 
the  conscious  growth  of  knowledge,  in  lively  sfi^a- 
thy  and  familiar  c(Hnmunion  with  the  geneiooi  a^ 
tions  recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  high  pamom 
of  poetry ;  and,  above  all,  youth  is  rich  in  the  pas* 
session  of  time,  and  the  accompanjring  cooacioaHiea 
of  freedom  and  power.    The  young  man  leeb  thst 
he  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  aeaaon  wben  bm 
harvest  is  to  be  reaped, — that  he  haa  leiaore  and  sHf 
look  around — may  defer  both  the  choice  and  ike  ex»> 
cution  of  his  purposes.    If  he  make  an  attempt  sod 
shall  foil,  new  hopes  immediately  ruafa  in,  and  oew 
promises.     Hence,  in  the  happy  cxmfidenoe  of  hit 
feelings,  and  in  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  neitkcr 
worldly  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  praise,  nor  dresd 
oC  c«M!i;ix«>  TMC  the  necMaity  of  worldly  maioi 
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■r  mf  of  tliow  cimei  which  tempt  or  compel  the 
lialiitiMlly  to  look  oat  of  itielf  for  rapport;  nei- 
tfaeee,  nor  the  ponom  of  envy,  feern  hatred, 
ii|wiiilency,  wid  the  nuikUogof  dinppointed  hopes, 
pgk  wfaicfa  in  aAer  life  give  birth  to,  and  regulate  the 
of  men,  and  determine  their  opintons)  have 
•o  preeide  over  the  choice  of  the  yoong,  if  the 
Ition  be  not  naturally  bad,  or  the  circumstancea 
ksve  not  been  in  an  oocommon  degree  wiiavorable. 
In  contemplation,  then,  of  this  dinntereeted  and 
condition  of  the  youthful  mind,  I  deem  it  in 
ly  point!  peculiarly  capable  of  aearching  into  it- 
idC  and  of  profiting  by  a  few  simple  questione— rach 
m  fhme  that  follow.  Am  I  chiefly  gratified  by  the 
•nrtioa  of  my  power  from  the  pleaanre  of  intelleo> 
tDiU  activity,  and  from  the  knowledge  thereby  ao- 
fvbed  7  In  other  worda,  to  what  degree  do  I  value 
Wf  laeultiea  and  my  attainmenie  for  their  own  nkee  f 
or  are  they  chiefly  prised  by  me  on  account  of  the 
diitinrtion  which  diey  confer,  or  the  niperiority 
which  they  give  me  over  othen  7  Am  I  aware  that 
temediate  influence  and  a  general  aoknowledgment 
of  meht,  are  no  neceanry  adjuncts  of  a  socceMful 
adherence  to  study  and  meditation,  in  those  depart- 
■noiB  of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  value  to  man- 
kind f  that  a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments 
ii  for  less  to  be  expected — in  feet,  that  there  is  little 
mrtoral  connexion  between  them  f  Have  I  perceived 
ttui  troth  ?  and,  perceiving  it,  does  the  countenance 
of  philosophy  continue  to  appear  as  bright  and  beau- 
tUol  in  my  ejresf — Has  no  haze  bedimmed  it?  has  no 
cksod  passed  over  and  hidden  from  me  that  look 
which  was  before  so  encouraging  7  Knowing  that  it 
is  my  doty,  and  feeling  that  it  is  my  inclination,  to 
■ingle  as  a  social  being  with  my  feUow  men ;  pre- 
pared also  to  rabmit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  that 
will  probably  exist  of  relinquishing,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  greatest  portion  of  my 
tine  to  employments  where  I  shall  have  little  or  no 
choice  how  or  when  I  am  to  act;  have  I,  at  this  mo- 
aent,  when  I  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
iie  bosy  world,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  preeminence 
io  which  virtue  and  truth  (involving  in  this  latter 
word  the  sanctities  of  religion)  sit  enthroned  above 
an  denominations  and  dignities  which,  in  various  de- 
grees of  exaltation,  rule  over  the  desires  of  men  ?— Do 
I  foel  that,  if  their  solemn  mandates  shall  be  forgot* 
lBn,or  disregarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  to 
them  when  opposed  to  others,  I  shall  not  only  have 
lived  for  no  good  purpose,  but  that  I  shall  have  sacri- 
ieed  my  birth-right  as  a  rational  being ;  and  that 
oiveiy  other  acquisition  will  be  a  bane  and  disgrace  to 
no  7  This  is  not  spoken  with  reference  to  such  sa- 
crifices as  present  themselves  to  the  youthful  imagi- 
nation in  the  shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  con- 
•eienoe  is  violated ;  such  a  thought,  I  know,  would 
be  recoiled  from  at  once,  not  without  indignation; 
but  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  feble  of  Prodi- 
ons,  representing  the  choice  of  Hercules — Hers  is 
the  World,  a  female  figure  approaching  at  the  head 
of  a  train  of  willing  or  giddy  followers  >-her  air  and 
deportment  are  at  once  canless,  remiss,  selfsatisfied, 
and  hMighty  r    and  there  is  Intsllictual  Paowbi, 


with  a  pale  cheek  and  serene  brow,  leading  in  chains 
Truth,  her  beautiful  and  modest  captive.  The  one 
makes  her  salutation  with  a  discourse  of  ease,  ple^ 
rare,  freedom,  and  domestic  tranquillity ;  or,  if  she 
invito  to  labor,  it  is  labor  in  the  busy  and  beaten 
tmck,  with  assurance  of  the  complacent  regards  of 
parents,  friends,  and  of  those  with  whom  we  associ- 
ato.  The  promise  also  may  be  upon  her  lip  of  the 
huzzas  of  the  multitude,  of  the  smile  of  kings,  and 
the  munificent  rewards  of  senates.  The  other  does 
not  venture  to  hold  forth  any  of  these  allurements ; 
she  does  not  conceal  from  him  whom  she  addresses 
the  impediments,  the  disappointments,  the  ignoranoo 
and  prejudice  which  her  foltower  will  have  to  en- 
counter, if  devoted  when  duty  calls,  to  active  lifo ; 
and  if  to  oontomplative,  she  lays  nakedly  before  him* 
a  scheme  of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of 
entire  neglect  perhaps,  or  assuredly  a  life  exposed  to 
scorn,  insult,  persecution,  and  hatred;  but  cheered, 
by  encouragement  from  a  grateful  few,  by  applaud* 
ing  conscience,  and  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  per- 
haps, of  fame — a  late,  though  lasting  consequence. 
Of  these  two,  each  in  this  manner  soliciting  yon  to 
become  her  adherent,  jrou  doubt  not  which  to  prefer. 
— but  oh !  the  thought  of  moment  is  not  preference, 
but  the  degree  of  proference ;  the  passionate  and  pore 
choice,  the  inward  sense  of  absolute  and  unchang^ 
aUe  devotion. 

I  spoke  of  a  few  simple  questions— the  qoestioB 
involved  in  this  delibention  i$  simple ;  but  at  tho 
same  time  it  is  high  and  awful :  and  1  would  gladly 
know  whether  an  answer  can  be  returned  saiisfto- 
tory  to  the  mind. — We  will  for  a  moment  rapposa 
that  it  cannot;  that  there  is  a  startling  and  a  heaitn- 
tkm. — Are  we  then  to  despond  7  to  retire  fion  all 
contest  7  and  to  reconcile  ourselves  at  once  to  cares 
without  a  generous  hope,  and  to  efiforts  in  which 
there  is  no  more  moral  life  than  that  which  is  found 
in  the  business  and  labors  of  the  unfevored  and  on- 
aspiring  many  7  No —  but  if  the  inqqiry  have  not 
been  on  just  grounds  satisfactorily  answered,  we  may 
refer  confidently  our  youth  to  that  nature  of  which  be 
deems  himself  an  enthusiastic  follower,  and  one  who 
wishes  to  continue  no  less  feithful  and  enthusiastic.— 
Wo  would  tell  him  that  there  are  paths  which  ho 
has  not  trodden;  recesses  which  he  has  not  pene- 
trated, that  there  is  a  beauty  which  he  has  not  seen, 
a  pathos  which  he  has  not  felt— a  rablimity  to  which 
he  bath  not  been  raised.  If  he  have  trembled  tio- 
cause  there  has  occasionally  taken  jdace  in  him  a 
lapse  of  which  he  is  conscious ;  if  he  foresee  open 
or  secret  attacks,  which  he  has  had  intimatkms  that 
he  will  neither  be  strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  watch- 
ful enough  to  elude,  let  him  not  hastily  sscribe  this 
weakness,  this  deficiency,  and  the  painful  apprehen- 
sions accompanying  them,  in  any  degree  to  the  virtues 
or  noble  qualities  with  which  yooth  by  nature  is  fur^ 
nished ;  but  let  him  first  be  asrared,  before  he  k)oks 
about  for  the  means  of  atteining  the  insight,  the  di» 
criminating  powers,  and  the  confirmed  wisdom  of 
manhood,  that  his  soul  has  mora  to  demand  of  the 
appropriate  excellencies  of  youth,  than  yooth  has  yoc 
'supplied  toit|-*4hattlieovil  nndervrhkh  bo  bUM 
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it  not  a  fuperabandance  of  the  Instincti  and  tbe  ani- 
mating  spirit  of  that  ag«.  but  a  &lling  short,  or  a 
^ure. — But  what  can  he  gain  from  this  admonition  f 
he  cannot  recall  past  lime;  he  cannot  begin  his 
journey  afresh ;  he  cannot  untwist  the  links  by  which, 
in  no  uodelightful  harmony,  images  and  sentiments 
are  wedded  in  his  mind.  Granted  that  the  sacred 
light  of  childhood  is  and  must  be  for  him  no  more 
than  a  remembrance.  He  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
remanded  to  nature;  and  with  trusUworthy  hopes; 
founded  leas  upon  his  sentient  than  upon  his  intellec- 
tual being — to  nature,  as  leading  on  insensiUy  to  the 
■ociety  of  reason ;  but  to  reason  and  will,  as  leading 
back  to  the  wisdom  of  nature.  A  re-union,  in  this 
order  accomplished,  will  bring  reformation  and  a 
timely  support ;  and  the  two  powers  of  reason  and 
nature,  thus  reciprocally  teacher  and  taught,  may 
advance  together  in  a  track  to  which  there  is  no 
limit 

We  have  been  disooursmg  (by  impUcatiMi  at  least) 
of  inftncy,  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  of  plea- 
tares  Ijring  upon  the  unfolding  intellect  i^enteously 
as  morning  dew  drops— of  knowledge  inhaled  insen- 
sibly like  the  fragrance— of  dispositions  stealing  into 
the  spirit  like  music  from  unknov^n  quarters — of  im- 
ages uncalled  for  and  rising  up  like  exhalation*— of 
hopes  flocked  like  beautiful  wild  flowers  from  the 
ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways  of  antiquity, 
to  make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead : — in  a  word, 
we  have  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of 
truth  through  joy  and  through  gladneas,  and  as  a 
creatress  of  the  foculties  by  a  process  of  smoothness 
and  delight  We  have  made  no  mention  of  fear, 
ahame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vexing 
tikottghti;  because,  although  these  have  been  and 
have  done  mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in 
that  stage  of  life  when  youth  is  passing  into  manhood 
—overlooked,  or  forgotten.  We  now  apply  for  suc- 
cor which  we  need,  to  a  foculty  that  works  afler  a 
different  course :  that  faculty  is  Reason :  she  gives 
more  spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she 
works  by  thought,  through  feeling ;  yet  in  thoughts 
she  begins  and  ends. 

A  familiar  incident  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  may  render  plain  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  process  of  intellectual  improvements, 
tiie  reverse  of  that  which  nature  pursues,  is  by  reason 
introduced :  There  never  perhaps  existed  a  school- 
boy who,  having  when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly 
blown  out  his  candle,  and  having  chanced  to  notice, 
at  he  lay  upon  his  bed  in  the  ensuing  darkneas,  the 
sullen  light  which  had  survived  the  extinguished 
flame,  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  watch  that 
light  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It 
ftdes  and  revives — gathers  to  a  point — seems  as  if  it 
would  go  out  in  a  moment — again  recovers  its 
strength,  nay  becomes  brighter  than  belure :  it  con- 
tinues to  shine  with  an  endurance,  which  in  its  ap- 
parent weakness  is  a  mj^ery — it  protracts  its  exist- 
ence so  kmg,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports 
it,  that  the  observer,  who  had  laid  down  in  his  bed 
so  easy-minded,  becomes  sad  and  melancholy :  his 
jyDpathiei  ue  toached— 4t  it  to  biia  la  insuatfkm 


and  an  image  of  depaiting  hnaui  lifoy— the  iksqill 
coBses  nearer  to  him — it  ia  die  life  of  a  viminiri 
parent,  of  a  bdoved  brother  or  siater,  or  of  is^ 
domestic ;  who  are  gme  to  the  grave,  or  whose4» 
tiny  it  soon  may  be  thus  to  linger,  thus  to  hsoK  apoi 
the  last  point  of  mortal  exialeoce,  thus  fintlly  i»4»^ 
part  and  be  seen  no  more.    This  ii 
seriously  and  sweedy  through  the 
ing  the  heart,  and,  tbroogh  that  instinct 
developing  the  understanding. — ^In  this  inslsBcs  lb 
object  of  soUcitude  is  the  bodily  life  of  another.  Lit 
us  accompany  this  same  boy  to  that  period  brtusai 
]routh   and    manhood,  when  a  aolicitade  Btf  U 
awakened  for  the  moral  life  of  himael£— Are  tee 
any  powers  by  which,  banning  with  a  senss  of  ii^ 
ward  decay  that  aflecta  not  however  the  nataial  Mt, 
he  could  call  to  mind  the  same  image  and  hang  ersr 
it  with  an  equal  interest  as  a  viatble  type  of  fail  ofini 
perishing  spirit?— Oh!  surely,  if  the  being  «f  thi 
individual  be  under  his  own  care  —  if  it  be  fail  fat 
care  —  if  duty  begin  from  the  point  of  aceoa]asUt> 
ness  to  our  conscience,  and  through  that,  to  God  md 
human  nature ;  —  if  without  each  primary  seasi  of 
duty,  all  secondary  care  of  teacher,  of  friend,  «r  pt> 
rent,  must  be  baseless  and  fruitleas;  if,  lastly,  *i 
motions  of  the  soul  transcend  in  worth  those  «f  Iks 
animal  functions,  nay  give  to  them  their  sole  valoi; 
then  truly  are  there  such  powers :  and  the  inags  «f 
the  djring  taper  may  be  recalled  and  conttiafiimt, 
though  with  no  sadness  in  the  nervca,  no  dispoaiisa 
to  tears,  no  unconquerable  aigha,  yet  with  a  Bseis» 
choly  in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inward  into  owselvsi 
from  thought  to  thought,  a  ateady  reroonairaace.  sad 
a  high  reeolve. — Let  then  tbe  youth  go  back,  m  » 
casion  will  permit  to  nature  and  to  solitude,  thai 
admonished  by  reason,  and  relying  upon  this  aswfy 
acquired  support    A  worid  of  freafa  sensationi  will 
graidually  open  upon  him  at  hia  mind  pats  off  in  i» 
firmities,  and  as  instead  of  being  propelled  restlcaif 
towards  others  in  admiretion,  or  too  hasty  kive,  ki 
makes  it  his  prime  busineaa  to  understand  hioMtf 
New  sensations,  J  affirm,  will  be  opened  oot   fum, 
and  sanctioned  by  that  reason  which  is  their  or^poil 
author ;  and  precious  feelings  of  disinterested,  thsiii 
self-disregarding  joy  and  love  may  be  regenersied 
and  restored :— and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  said  is 
measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  trod. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youth  retom  n 
the  visible  universe :  and  to  conversation  with  10* 
dent  books ;  and  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  whiek  ia 
the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient  spirit;  sod  1st 
him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfolds  itselC  sit 
to  hii  eye  as  it  sees  carelesidy  the  things  which  ea» 
not  ponibly  go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  aat 
as  accident  shall  decide,  but  to  the  thinkii^  aaod; 
which  searches,  discovers,  and  treasurea  npbr— iafoMOK 
by  meditation  into  the  olgecta  with  which  it  coovemi 
an  intellectual  life ;  whereby  they  remain  plaaicd  ia 
the  memory,  now,  and  for  ever.  Hitherto  the  yostk, 
I  suppose,  has  been  content  fer  the  most  part  to  bsk 
at  hisovim  mind,  afler  the  manner  in  which  he  naga 
along  the  stan  in  the  Armament  with  naked  anuM 
^«%hi*.  let  him  now  apply  the 
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le  invinble  ttan  oat  of  their  hiding  plaon ;  and  let 
im  endeavor  to  look  through  the  ■yatem  of  his  be* 
ig,  with  the  organ  of  reaaon ;  aommoned  to  pene- 
ate,  aa  fiur  aa  it  haa  power,  in  diafx>veiy  of  die 
spelling  forcea  and  the  goreming  lawa. 
These  expectations  are  not  immoderate :  they  de* 
land  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  a  few 
lain  truths ;  namely,  that  knowledge  efficacious  for 
le  production  of  virtue  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
Ibrt,  the  sole  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose. 
.  perception  also  is  impUed  of  the  inherent  superior^ 
f  of  contemplation  to  action.  The  Friend  does  not 
I  this  cootnidict  his  own  words,  where  he  has  said 
eretofbre,  that  '*  doubtleas  it  is  nobler  to  act  than  to 
link.**  In  those  words,  it  was  his  purpose  to  censure 
lat  barren  contemplation,  which  rests  satisfied  with 
■elf  in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality 
lat  they  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  imbodied  in  action, 
at  he  speaks  now  of  the  general  superiority  of 
ooght  to  action : — as  proceeding  and  governing  all 
:tion  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes ;  and,  secondly, 
I  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  posaeasion  of  the 
(dividual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of 
le  being  within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  can 
lach  to  dbtiirb  or  to  impair: — and  lasdy,  as  pro- 
icing  works  of  pure  science ;  or  of  the  combined 
culties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ; — works 
hich,  both  from  their  independence  in  their  origin 
jXNi  accident,  their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the 
ide  spread  of  their  influence,  are  entitled  rightly  to 
ke  place  of  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  deeds 
'heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  warri<Ma. 
Yet,  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  eslab* 
ihed  superiority,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth, 
hom  we  wish  to  guide  and  encourage,  is  to  be  in- 
nsible  to  those  influences  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  sta- 
Mi,  by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  swayed.  Our 
'ea  have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  liea  apart 
Mn  human  nature,  or  tmnacenda  it.  In  fact  there 
no  such  virtue.  We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him 
undervalue  or  slight  these  distinctioas  as  modes  of 
»wer,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be  more  uaeful 
his  contemporaries ;  nor  as  gratificationa  that  may 
tnfer  dignity  upon  his  living  person;  and,  through 
m,  upon  those  who  love  him ;  nor  aa  they  may  ccm- 
}Ct  his  name,  through  a  family  to  be  fcunded  by  hia 
iccess,  in  a  closer  chain  of  gratitude  with  aome  por- 
m  of  posterity,  who  shall  speak  of  him,  as  among 
eir  ancestry,  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the 
ere  general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would 
ipply.  We  suppose  no  indifference  to,  much  leas  a 
mtempt  of,  these  rewards ;  but  let  them  have  their 
le  place ;  let  it  be  ascertained,  when  the  soul  is 
larched  into,  that  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  motive 
exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  force. 
'  this  be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I 
ke  for  granted,  possesses  no  ordinary  endowments, 
id  whom  circumstancea  with  respect  to  the  more 
ingerous  passions  have  favored,  then,  indeed,  must 
jt  noble  spirit  of  the  country  be  waated  away :  then 
oold  our  institutions  be  deplorable ;  and  the  educa- 
m  prevalent  among  ua  utterly  vile  and  debasing. 
But  my  Corraapondent,  who  draw  firth  thaae 
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thoughts,  has  said  rightly,  that  the  character  of  the  age 
may  not  without  injustice  be  thiH  branded :  he  will 
not  deny  that,  without  apeaking  of  other  countriea, 
there  is  in  these  islanda,in  the  depaitme^  of  natural 
phibsophjT,  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  country,  and  in  the  particular  excel- 
lence  of  individual  minds,  in  high  stations  civil  or 
military,  enough  to  excite  admiration  and  love  in  die 
sober-minded,  and  more  than  enough  to  intoxicate 
the  youthful  and  inexperienced.  I  will  compare, 
then,  an  aapiring  jrouth,  leaving  the  schools  in  which 
he  has  been  disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  I  will  compare  him  in 
this  seaaon  of  eager  admiration,  to  a  newly-invested 
knight  appearing  with  his  blank  unaignalixed  shieU, 
upon  some  day  of  solemn  tournament,  at  the  Court 
of  the  Fairy-queen,  as  that  sovereignty  was  conceived 
to  exist  by  the  moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  oor 
divine  Spenser.  He  does  not  himaelf  immediately 
enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  but  he  looks  round  him 
with  a  beadng  heart :  daxzled  by  the  gorgeoua  pa- 
geantry, the  banners,  the  impresses,  the  ladies  of 
overcoming  beauty,  the  persons  of  the  knights— now 
first  seen  by  him,  the  fame  of  whoae  actiona  is  car^ 
ried  by  the  traveller,  like  merchandise,  through  the 
wwld ;  and  resounded  upon  die  harp  of  the  minstrel 
— But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  compariaon. 
If  a  youth  wera  to  begin  his  career  in  such  an  aa- 
seinblage,  with  auch  examples  to  guide  and  to  ani- 
mate, it  will  be  pleaded,  there  should  be  no  caoae 
for  apprehension :  he  could  not  fiilter,  he  could  not  be 
misled.  But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold 
excellencies,  a  degenerate  age :  and  recreant  knighta 
are  among  us  far  outnumbering  the  true.  A  fiilse 
Gloriana  in  these  days  imposes  worthless  services, 
which  they  who  perform  them,  in  dieir  blindness, 
know  not  to  be  such ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by 
rewards  as  worthless — yet  eagerly  grasped  at,  as  if 
they  were  the  immortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensiUy  overstepped 
the  limits  which  1  had  determined  not  to  pass ;  let  me 
be  forgiven :  for  it  is  hope  which  hath  carried  me 
forwatd.  In  such  a  mixed  assemblage  as  our  age 
presents,  with  its  genuine  merit  and  its  large  over- 
balance of  alloy,  I  may  boldly  ask  into  what  enoia, 
either  with  respect  to  person  or  thing,  could  a  young 
man  fall,  who  had  sincerely  entered  upon  the  course 
of  moral  discipline  which  haa  been  recommended, 
and  to  which  the  condition  of  youth,  it  has  been 
proved,  is  favorable  f  Hia  opiniona  could  no  where 
deceive  him  beyond  the  point  to  which,  afler  a  aea- 
son,  he  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to 
have  been  deceived.  For,  aa  that  man  cannot  aet  a 
right  value  upon  health  who  has  never  known  sick- 
ness, nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  no 
confirmed  and  pasMonate  love  of  truth  for  him  who 
has  not  experienced  the  hollowneas  of  error. — Range 
againat  each  other  as  advocatea,  oppoae  as  combat- 
ants, two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  aasert- 
ing  doctrinea  which  he  aincerely  believea ;  but  the 
one  contending  fbr  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  ^jU' 
meat  wfaioh  the  othar  haa  <Mil9a«Qk  ani 
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Mark  the  sapenority,  the  eeie,  the  dignity,  on  the 
■de  of  the  more  advanced  mind,  how  he  overkwki 
hk  subject,  oommandt  it  fn>m  centre  to  cireomfer- 
ence,  and  hath  the  ■amrthoroagfa  knowledge  of  the 
tenetB  which  hit  advenary.  with  impetuous  leal,  but 
in  confusion  also,  and  thrown  off*  his  guard  at  every 
turn  of  the  argument,  is  laboring  to  maintain !  •  If  it 
be  a  question  of  the  fine  arts  (poetry  for  instance)  the 
riper  mind  not  only  sees  that  his  opponent  is  deceived ; 
but,  what  is  of  frr  more  importance,  sees  how  he  is 
deceived.  The  imagination  stands  before  him  with 
all  its  imperfections  laid  open ;  as  duped  by  shows, 
enslaved  by  words,  corrupted  by  mistaken  delicacy 
and  &lse  refinement, — as  not  having  even  attended 
with  care  to  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
deficient  grossly  in  the  rudiments  of  her  own  power. 
He  has  noted  how,  as  a  supposed  necessary  condition, 
the  understanding  sleeps  in  order  that  the  fancy  may 
dream.  Studied  in  the  history  of  society  and  versed 
in  the  secret  laws  of  thought,  he  can  pass  regularly 
through  ail  the  gradations,  can  pierce  infallibly  all 
the  windings,  which  fidse  taste  through  ages  has  pur- 
sued— from  the  very  time  when  first,  through  inex- 
perience, heedlevness,  or  afllectation,  she  took  her 
departure  from  the  side  of  Truth,  her  original  pa- 
rent.  Can  a  dwputant  thus  accoutred  be  with- 
stood?— to  whom,  further,  every  movement  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  antagonist  is  revealed  by  the  light  of 
his  own  experience;  who,  therefore,  sympathises  with 
weakness  gently,  and  wins  his  way  by  forbearance; 
and  hath,  when  needful,  an  irresistible  power  of 
onset, — arising  from  gratitude  to  the  truth  which  he 
vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  man- 
kind, but  as  his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemption. 

I  might  here  conclude :  but  my  Correspondent  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  letter,  has  written  so  feelingly 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  m  his  estimation, 
from  a  living  instructor,  that  I  Viust  not  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  direct  notice.  The 
Frikmd  cited,  some  time  ago,  a  passage  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner 
in  which  good  and  evil  grow  up  together  in  the  field 
of  the  world  almost  inseparably;  and  insisting,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  as 
necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth. 

If  this  be  so,  and  I  have  been  reasoning  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  fact,  and  the 
thoughts  which  it  may  suggest,  will,  if  rightly  applied, 
tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety  for  the  guidance  of  a 
more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The  advantage, 
where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  from  being  an  absolute 
good:  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might 
prove  an  oppression  not  to  be  thrown  off,  and  a  fetal 
hinderance.  Grant  that  in  the  general  tenor  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  pupil  he  is  forbearing  and  cir- 
cumspect, inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowledge 
(above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can- 
not exist  without  a  liveliness  of  memory,  preserving 
for  him  an  unbroken  image  of  the  winding,  excursive, 
and  often  retrograde  course,  along  which  his  own  in- 
tellect  has  passed.  Grant  that,  furnished  with  these 
dkimei  ivmuabnnoBt,  he  wishes  thai  \!bA  mind  oC 


his  pupil  should  be  free  to  luxuriate  in  thsi 
ments,  loves,  and  admiratiniiB  appropriated  loifesfe; 
that  be  is  not  in  haste  to  kill  whsit  he  knows  will  ia^at 
time  die  of  itself;  or  bo  transmated.  and  putonao^ 
bier  form  and  higher  iacolties  otberwise  uoaitaia^ 
ble.  In  a  word,  that  the  teacher  is  governed  MH- 
ually  by  the  wisdom  of  patience  waiting  with  ^ 
sure.  Yet  perceiving  how  much  the  outward  help 
of  art  can  fiicilitate  the  progreaa  of  nature,  be  majht 
betrayed  into  many  unnecessary  or  pemickras  ■» 
takes  where  he  deems  his  interference  warrsntsd  bf 
substantial  experience.  And  in  spite  of  all  his  cs» 
ticKi,  remarks  may  drop  inannsibly  from  him  wlu^ 
may  wither  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil  a  geneioas  qna> 
pathy.  destroy  a  sentiment  of  approbation  or  ^ilike, 
not  merely  innocent  but  salutary;  and  for  the  expe- 
rienced disciple  how  many  pleasures  may  thoa  be  cat 
offi  what  joy,  what  admiratkin  and  what  bve!  whik 
in  their  stead  are  introduced  into  the  ingenoooi  miod 
misgivings,  a  mistrust  of  its  own  evidence,  drnpom- 
tions  to  aflfect  to  feel  where  there  can  be  no  realfed* 
ing,  indecisive  judgments,  a  superstructure  of  opin- 
ions that  has  no  base  to  support  it,  and  words,  ottered 
by  rote  with  the  impertinence  of  a  parrot  or  a  oioek- 
ing-bird,  yet  which  may  not  be  listened  to  vtiih  ibe 
same  indiflference,  as  they  cannot  be  heard  without 
some  feeling  of  moml  disapprobation. 

These  results,  I  contend,  whatever  may  be  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  such  an  enlightened  Teacher, 
are  in  their  degree  inevitable.  And  by  this  proccai, 
humility  and  docile  dispositions  may  exist  towanls  the 
Master,  endued  as  he  is  with  the  power  Hbich  per* 
sonal  presence  confers ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
will  be  liable  to  overstep  their  due  bounds,  and  id 
degenerate  into  pasaiveneaa  and  prostmticm  of  mind- 
This  tovip'ards  him !  while,  with  respect  to  other  liv- 
ing  men,  nay  even  to  the  mighty  spirits  of  past  timei, 
there  may  be  associated  with  such  weakness  a  vmA 
of  modesty  and  humility.  Insensibly  may  steal  in 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  sitting  in  judgment  in 
cases  where  no  sentiment  ought  to  have  existed  hot 
diffidence  or  veneration.  Such  virtues  are  the  noed 
attributes  of  Youth ;  its  apfMopriate  calling  is  not  to 
diiitinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  deceived  or  degraded, 
not  to  analyze  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  but  toa^ 
cumulate  in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  its  aafetf, 
ita  benefit,  its  glory,  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  feel,  sod 
to  labor.  Nature  has  irrevocably  decreed,  that  oar 
prime  dependence  in  all  stages  of  life  after  Infiiory 
and  Childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  do  I 
know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  moM  be 
upon  our  own  minds ;  and  that  the  way  to  knowledge 
shall  be  long,  difl^cult,  winding,  and  oftentimes  re> 
turning  upon  itself 

What  has  been  said  is  a  mere  sketch ;  and  that  only 
of  a  part  of  the  interesting  country  into  which  we 
have  been  led :  but  my  Correspondent  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  paths  that  have  been  pointed  out  Should 
he  do  thia  and  advance  steadily  for  a  while,  he  needs 
not  fear  any  deviations  from  the  truth  which  will  be 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  not  I019  have  his 
admiration  fixed  upon  unworthy  objects ;  he  will  oei' 
\  \iaaic  Vm  c3tf]fjg(&  Ti»  diawn  aaid*  by  the  lova  of  fiMirfi 
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or  kiadml,  betrajing  hii  inidentuidiDg  througfa  his 
ifftetioDi;  he  will  neither  be  bowed  down  bjr  oon- 
¥«rtpnil  emi^eniente  of  muinera  producing  too  oi^ 
IHI  ft  UfeleM  decency :  nor  will  the  rock  of  his  spirit 
nmr  away  in  the  endless  beating  of  the  waves  of 
Um  world :  neither  will  that  portion  of  his  own  time, 
which  he  must  surrender  to  labois  by  which  his  live- 
lilKiod  is  to  be  earned  or  his  social  duties  performed, 
be  onprofitable  to  himself  indirectly,  while  it  is  di- 
vedly  useful  to  others :  for  that  time  has  been  prima- 
nly  eurrendered  through  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  mo- 
lal  law  established  by  himself,  and  thereibre  he 
Mnree  then  also  along  the  orbit  of  perfect  Uberty. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  advice  requested 
does  not  relate  to  the  government  of  the  more,  dan- 
fMtMis  passions,  or  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
light  and  wrong  as  acknowledged  by  the  universal 
sooscience  of  mankind.  I  may  thereibre  assure  my 
youthful  Correspondent,  if  he  will  endeavor  to  look 
ioiD  himeelf  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  exhorted 


him  lo  do,  that  in  him  the  wish  will  be  realised*  to 
him  in  due  time  the  prayer  granted,  which  was  nl* 
tered  by  that  living  Teacher  df  whom  he  speaks  willi 
gratitude  as  a  benefactor,  when,  in  his  character  of  • 
philosophical  Pbet,  having  thought  of  Morality  as  im* 
plying  in  its  essence  voluntary  obedience,  and  pn^ 
ducing  the  eflect  of  order,  he  transfers  in  the  trans* 
port  of  imagination,  the  law  of  moral  to  physical  n*> 
lures,  and  having  contemplated,  through  the  medium 
of  that  order,  all  modes  of  existence  as  subservient  Iq 
one  spirit,  concludes  his  address  to  the  power  of  I>iitj| 
in  the  following  words : 

To  humbler  fonetkim,  awfal  Power ! 
1  cell  thee :  I  mjrwif  eominend 
Uoto  thy  guideiioe  rrmn  this  hoar ; 
Oh,  let  my  weekneee  have  as  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wiie. 
The  ipiritor  Mir-Mcrifice  ; 
like  tanjidenee  ttf  rtattn  gift 
AndiHtJUUgkt^fTnukthwBtmdmMktwttUml    • 

W.  W. 


fffie  iFrtetiTye 


SECTION    THE    SECOND. 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION, 

Ain)   THE 
DISCIPUNE  OF  THE  MIND  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  SAAIK 


I  know,  the  eeamaff  and  eelf-pleamnff  wiedom  of  our  timet  coniiefi  moch  in  cavillinff  and  tmJoilly  carphif  at  all  tl 
that  see  liffht,  and  that  there  are  many  who  earneetly  hunt  after  the  publicke  fame  of  Learning  and  Jodfrneat  hy  tUs 
••eily-trod  and  despicable  path,  which,  notwithstandinf,  they  treed  with  at  much  eooAdeaoe  as  felly :  for  that,  oAsa- 
timee,  which  they  Tsinly  and  noinetJy  brand  with  opprobrte,  outlives  their  Tale,  and  flourieheth  when  it  is  forgot  that  ever 
any  eueh,  as  (A«y,  had  Being.  —  I>edica(teii  to  Lord  Herbert  of  ^mbroee  Pmreif'o  fVorkt  bw  Thomae  Jokneen,  1k» 
TYttulatort  1834. 


ESSAY  I. 


We  cannot  bat  look  op  with  revereoce  to  the  adrenced 
natures  of  the  naturalists  and  nK>raIiste  in  highest  repute 
amonset  ue  :  and  wish  they  had  been  beigfateoed  by  a  more 
noble  prioeiple,  which  bad  crowned  ell  their  ▼arious  ideocee 
with  the  prineipaJ  ideoee,  and  in  their  brave etrayings  after 
truth  help!  them  to  better  fortune  than  only  to  meet  with 
ber  beodmaida.  end  kept  them  ftrom  the  ftte  of  Ulyieee. 
who  wandering  throagb  the  ihadce  met  all  the  ghoete,  yet 

eoald  not  see  Uie  queen. J.  H.  (JOHN  HALL  7)  hie 

Motion  to  the  ParliomoiU  of  EngloMd  eoneeming  the  Jid- 
veeneewunt  of  Looming. 


The  preceding  section  had  for  its  eipresa  object  the 
principles  of  our  duty  as  dtixens,  or  morality  as  ap- 
plied to  pditioi.    Aooordiaf  to  hk  aolMiMilMra  re- 


mained for  TRK  Faim D  first,  to  treat  of  the  prineiplei 
of  morality  generally,  and  then  on  thoae  of  religkNk 
But  since  the  commencement  of  this  edition,  dM 
question  haa  repeatedly  arisen  in  my  mind,  whether 
morality  can  he  said  to  have  any  principle  distinguish* 
able  fiom  religion,  or  religion  any  aubstance  diviaihit 
from  morality  ?  Or  ahould  I  attempt  lo  distingnMl 
them  by  iheir  objects,  so  that  morality  were  the  reli- 
gion which  we  owe  to  things  and  persons  of  this  Kfh, 
and  religion  our  morality  toward  God  and  the  penaa- 
nent  ooncema  of  our  own  aouls,  and  those  of  our  bre- 
thren :  yet  it  would  be  evident,  that  the  latter  mnet 
involve  the  former,  while  any  pretence  to  the  former 
without  the  latter  would  be  as  bold  a  mockery  an*  if 
ha^rins  wUhhAld  «el  sMiMa  ^rh^  ^Sm  t«^sbSmL^ 
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we  should  seek  to  appoMO  oar  coiMcience  by  the 
plea,  that  we  had  not  ftiled  to  beatow  alnw  on  him 
in  hit  beggary.  It  was  never  my  purpow,  and  it  doei 
not  appear  to  be  the  want  of  the  age,  to  bring  toge* 
ther  the  rules  and  induceroenti  of  worldly  prudence. 
But  to  substitute  these  ibr  the  laws  of  reason  and  con- 
science, or  even  to  confound  them  under  one  name, 
is  a  prejudice,  say  rather  a  profanation,  which  I  be- 
came more  and  more  reluctant  to  flatter  by  even  an 
appearance  of  assent,  though  it  were  only  in  a  point 
of  form  and  technical  arrangement. 

At  a  time,  when  my  thoughts  were  thus  employed, 
I  met  with  a  volume  of  old  tracts,  published  during 
tike  interval  from  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  First  to 
the  restoration  of  his  son.  Since  my  earliest  manhood 
it  had  been  among  my  fondest  regrets,  that  a  more 
direct  and  frequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by 
oar  historians  to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying 
sheets  of  that  momentous  period,  during  which  all 
the  possible  forms  of  truth  and  error  (the  latter  being 
themselves  far  the  greater  part  caricatures  of  truth) 
babbled  up  on  the  surface  cf  the  public  mind,  as  in 
the  ferment  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  con- 
ceive a  notion  or  a  fancy,  in  politics,  ethics,  theology, 
or  even  in  physics  and  physiology,  which  had  not  been 
anticipated  l^  the  men  of  that  age :  in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  sharply  oontrssted  with  the  products 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more 
characterized  by  its  sanguinary  and  sensual  abomina- 
tions  than  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent  living 
poet)  by 

A  dreary  want  st  once  of  boola  ind  omo. 

The  parliaments  army  was  not  wholly  composed  of 
mere  fanatics.  There  was  no  mean  proportion  of  en- 
thusiasts :  and  that  enthusiasm  must  have  been  of  no 
ordinary  grandeur,  which  could  draw  from  a  common 
soldier,  in  an  address  to  his  comrades,  such  a  dissua- 
■ve  from  acting  in  "  the  cruel  spirit  of  fear  !*'  such 
words  and  such  sentiments,  as  are  contained  in  the 
folbwing  extrsct  which  I  would  fiun  rescue  from 
oblivion,*  both  for  the  honor  of  our  fbre-fathers,  and 
in  proof  of  the  intense  diflbrence  between  the  repub* 
licans  of  that  period,  and  the  democrats,  or  rather  de* 
magogues,  of  the  present  "I  judge  it  ten  times 
more  honorable  for  a  single  person,  in  witnessing  a 
truth  to  oppose  the  world  in  its  power,  wisdom  and 
Authority,  this  standing  its  full  strength,  and  he  singly 
and  nakedly,  than  fighting  many  battles  by  force  of 
arms,  and  gaining  them  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth : 
and  if  truth  be  advanced  by  my  suflering,  then  my 
life  also.  If  truth  live,  I  live :  if  justice  live,  I  live : 
and  these  cannot  die,  but  by  any  man's  suffering  for 
them  are  enlarged,  enthroned.  Death  cannot  hurt 
nou  I  sport  with  him,  am  above  his  reach.  J  live 
an  immortal  life.  What  we  have  within,  that  only 
can  we  see  without    I  cannot  see  death ;  and  he  that 

*The  more  m  beeaujie  avery  year  eoneamca  iti  quota. 
The  late  Sir  Wilfred  Lawaon't  predeeeaaor.  rrom  aome 
pique  or  other,  left  a  large  and  unique  collection,  of  the 
pamphleti  publtabed  from  the  eommeoeement  of  the  Pariia- 
nent  war  to  the  restoration,  to  his  butler,  and  it  aupplied  the 
duutdlen*  mad  druf fists'  shops  of  Ptatith  and  ¥.««A%\fm 


hath  not  hia  freedom  is  a  slavo.  He  ia  in  the  i 
that  the  phantom  of  which  he  beboMeih  and  i 
eth  to  himself  to  flee  from.  Thoa,  yoa  see  thit  *i 
king  hath  a  will  to  redeem  hia  proaent  kisa.  ToaHS 
it  by  means  of  the  last  after  power  in  year  om 
hearts.  For  my  part  I  condemn  his  onlawfol  seekisf 
afler  it  I  condemn  his  felaehood  and  ind'ireelBM 
therein.  But  if  he  should  not  endeavor  the  resuisf 
of  the  kingliness  to  the  realm,  and  the  dignity  of  ia 
kings,  he  were  felse  to  his  traat.  &lse  to  the  n^fsly 
of  God  that  he  is  intniated  with.  The  desire  of  le- 
oovering  his  loss  is  justifiable.  Yea.  I  shook!  caa> 
demn  him  as  unbelieving  and  ptmllanimoui,  if  hs 
should  not  hope  for  it  Bat  here  is  his  raiserr  sod 
yours  too  at  present  that  y%  art  onbelieving  sod  pa* 
sillanimous,  and  are.  both  alike,  parsviing  thingi  of 
hope  in  the  spirit  of  fear.  Thus  3^0  condemn  the 
pariiament  for  acknowledging  the  king's  power  a)  fv 
as  to  seek  to  him  by  a  treaty ;  while  by  taking  saek 
pains  against  him  yon  manifest  yxmt  own  belief  ihit 
he  hath  a  great  power — which  is  a  vronder.  thst  s 
prince  despoiled  of  all  his  authority,  naked,  a  prian- 
er,  destitute  of  all  friends  and  helps,  wholly  st  the 
disposal  of  others,  tied  and  boond  too  with  ail  oUifi' 
tions  that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  hold  hia^ 
should  yet  be  such  a  terror  to  ytm,  and  fright  yoa  into 
such  a  large  remonstrance,  and  such  perilous  proceed- 
ings  to  save  youraelves  from  him.  Either  there  ii 
some  strange  power  in  him.  or  you  are  full  of  fear 
that  are  so  afl^ted  with  a  shadow. 

But  as  you  give  testimony  to  hia  power,  so  joa 
take  a  course  to  advance  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  ihtf 
hath  any  spark  of  God  in  it.  but  the  more  it  ii  np- 
prcssed,  the  more  it  rises.  If  you  did  indeed  believe 
j  that  the  original  of  power  were  in  the  people,  yoa 
I  would  believe  likewise  that  the  concessions  extoried 
from  the  king  would  rest  with  you,  as  doobilesi,  vxA 
of  them  as  in  righteousness  ought  to  have  been  giTea, 
would  do;  but  that  your  violent  courses  disturb  the 
natural  order  of  things,  on  which  they  still  tend  to 
their  centre :  and  so  far  from  being  the  way  to  ascore 
what  we  have  got  they  are  the  way  to  lose  then, 
and  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  princes  iu  a  higher 
form  than  ever.  For  all  things  by  force  compelled 
from  their  nature  will  fly  back  with  the  greater  es^ 
nestness  on  the  removal  of  that  force :  and  ihii,  in 
the  present  case,  must  soon  weary  itself  out  end 
hath  no  lees  an  enemy  in  its  own  satiety  than  io  the 
disappointment  of  the  people. 

Again :  you  epesk  of  the  king's  repntatioa— snd 
do  not  consider  that  the  more  you  crt»h  him.  the 
sweeter  the  fragrance  that  comes  from  him.  While 
he  suffers,  the  spirit  of  God  and  glory  rests  upon  him. 
There  is  a  ginry  and  a  freshness  sparkling  in  bhn  by 
sufllering,  an  excellency  that  was  hidden,  end  friurh 
you  have  drawn  out  And  naturally  men  are  leady 
to  pity  sufferers.  When  nothing  will  gain  roe,  sfflic* 
tion  will.  I  confess  his  suflferings  make  mea  royalirt, 
who  never  cared  for  him.  He  that  doih  and  csa 
suffer  shall  have  my  heart :  jroo  had  it  while  yoa 
sufl^red.  But  now  your  severe  punishment  of  him 
for  his  abuses  in  government  and  your  own  osorps* 
^kuK'wCli«Awdfi<)'w«a>h»h«sKts  of  the  people  K 
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iie  oppwed  ■ufleriog  king,  bat  provolw  them  to 
ngs  againtt  yomw  having  robbed  them  of  the  inte^ 
•rt  which  they  had  in  Ui  rofmlty.    For  tiie  liing  is  in 
Hm  people,  and  the  people  in  the  king.    The  king'a 
beiqg  ia  not  solitary,  bat  as  he  is  in  union  with  his 
peaple,  who  are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
Hm  people's  being  is  not  naked,  hot  an  interest  in  the 
gwtuies  and  wisdom  of  the  king  who  is  their  honor 
which  livea  in  them.    And  thotigh  you  will  disjoin 
youaelves  fiom  kingi,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I. 
Ood  is  King  of  kings,  kings'  and  princes'  God,  as 
well  a  people's,  theirs  as  well  as  ours,  and  theirs 
emioenily  (as  the  speech  enforces,  God  of  Israel,  that 
ii^  Tsrael's  God  above  all  other  nations :  and  so  king 
of  kings,)  by  a  near  and  especial  kindred  and  ooro- 
■anion.    Kingliness  agrees  with  all  Christians,  who 
lie  indeed  Christiansi    For  they  are  themselves  of  a 
loyal  nature,  made  kings  with  Christ,  and  cannot  but 
bo  fiiends  to  it,  being  of  kin  to  it :  and  if  there  were 
'not  kings  lo  honor,  they  would  want  one  of  the  ap- 
pointed objects  to  bestow  that  fulness  of  honor  which 
ii  in  their  breasts.    A  virtue  would  lie  unemployed 
within  them,  and  in  prison,  pining  and  restleos  from 
the  wtint  of  its  outward  correlative.    It  is  a  bastard 
leligkm,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  and  the 
greatneas  of  the  most  splendid  monarch.    Such  spi- 
rits  are  strangers  fiom  the   kingdom  of  heaven. 
Either  they  know  not  the  glory  in  which  God  Hvetf : 
or  tbey  are  of  narrow  minds  tlMt  are  oormpC  them- 
selves, and  not  able  to  bear  greatness,  and  so  think 
Ifamt  God  will  not,  or  cannot  qualify  men  for  such 
high  places  with  correspondent  and  proportionable 
power  and  goodness.    Is  it  not  enough  to  have  re- 
moved the  malignant  bodies  which  eclipsed  the  royal 
■an,  and  mixed  their  bad  influences  with  his?    And 
'Would  3rou  extinguish  the  sun  itself  to  secure  your- 
selves f    O  this  is  Ike  tpirii  of  bondage  to  fear,  and 
mat  of  love  and  a  eonrnd  mind.    To  assume  the  office 
•nd  the  name  oi  cbampkins  for  the  common  interest, 
and  of  Christ's  soldiers,  and  yet  to  act  for  self  safety, 
ia  so  poor  and  mean  a  thing  that  it  must  produce  most 
vile  and  absurd  actions,  the  scorn  oi  the  old  pagans, 
bat  for  Christians  who  in  all  things  are  to  love  their 
Oeighbor  as  themselves,  and  God  above  both,  it  is  of 
ail  afieciions  the  un worthiest    Let  me  be  a  fool  and 
boast,  if  so  1  may  show  you,  while  it  is  yet  time,  a 
little  of  that  rest  and  security  which  I  and  those  of 
the  same  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  you  have  turned 
your  backs  upon;  self,  like  a  banished  thing,  wan- 
dering in  strange  ways.    First,  then,  I  fear  no  party, 
or  interest,  for  I  love  all,  I  am  reconciled  to  all,  and 
therein  I  find  all  reconciled  to  me.    I  have  enmity  to 
iMoe  but  the  son  of  perdition.    It  is  enmity  begets 
insecurity :  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
enmity  to  any  party,  or  interest,  in  a  private,  divided, 
and  self  good,  there  will  be.  there  cannot  but  be, 
perpetual  wars:  except  that  one  particular  should 
quite  ruin  all  other  parts  and  live  alone,  which  the 
univenal  mnst  not,  will  not  suffer.    For  to  admit  a 
part  to  devour  and  absorb  the  others,  were  to  destroy 
the  whole,  which  is  God's  presence  therein;  and 
Bueh  a  mind  in  any  part  doth  not  only  fight  with 
■aoCher  part,  but  against  the  whole.    Every  ftction 
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of  men,  therefore,  striving  to  make  themselves  al«>- 
lute,  and  to  owe  their  safety  to  tficir  strength,  and 
not  to  their  sympathy,  do  directly  war  against  God.- 
who  is  love,  peace,  and  a  general  good,  gives  being 
to  all  and  cherishes  all,  and,  therefore,  can  have  nei' 
ther  peace  or  security.  But  we  being  enlarged  into 
the  largeness  of  God,  and  comprehending  all  thing* 
in  our  bosoms  by  the  divine  spirit,  are  at  rest  with 
all,  and  delight  in  all ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  what 
is,  in  its  essence,  in  our  own  hearts.  Kings,  noble% 
are  much  beloved  of  us,  because  they  are  in  us,  of 
us,  one  with  us,  we  as  Christiana  being  kings  and 
lords  by  the  anointing  of  God." 

But  such  sentiments,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  flights 
of  Speculativx  MiNDB.  Be  it  SO !  Yet  to  soar  ia 
nobler  than  to  creeps  We  attach,  likewise,  some 
value  to  a  thing  on  the  mere  score  of  its  rarity ;  and 
Speculative  Minds,  alas !  have  been  rare,  though  not 
equally  rare,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  civilized 
man.  With  us  the  very  word  seems  to  have  abdi- 
cated its  legitimate  sense.  Instead  of  designating  a 
mind  so  constituted  and  disciplined  as  to  find  in  ila 
own  wants  and  instincts  an  interest  in  truths  kx  their 
TauTH's  BAKE,  it  is  uow  ussd  to  signify  a  practical 
schemer,  one  who  ventures  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  new 
ways  and  means  for  the  attainment  of  wealth,  or 
power.  To  possess  the  end  in  the  means,  as  it  ia 
essential  to  morality  in  the  moral  worid,  and  the  coo- 
tra-^listinction  of  goodness  fiom  mere  prudence,  so  ia 
it,  in  the  intellectual  worid,  the  siorai  constituent  of 
genius,  and  that  by  which  true  genius  is  coittrafdia* 
tinguiflhed  from  mere  taUnL  (See  the potteenpl  at  Ike, 
end  of  thie  essay.) 

The  man  of  talent,  who  io^  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
chiefly  and  characteristically  a  man  of  talenit  seeka 
and  values  the  means  wholly  in  relation  to  some  ob- 
ject not  therein  contained.  His  means  may  be  pe- 
culiar ;  but  his  ends  are  conventional,  and  common 
to  the  mass  of  mankiivl.  Alas !  in  both  cases  alike^. 
in  that  of  genius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent,  it  too. 
ofien  happens,  that  this  divernty  in  the  **  nwride**  of 
their  several  intellects,  extends  to  the  feelings  and 
impulses  properly  and  direcdy  moral,  to  their  dispt^ 
sitions,  habits,  and  maxims  of  conduct  It  character- 
izes not  the  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  man. 
The  one  substitutes  prudence  for  virtue,  legality  in . 
act  and  demeanor,  for  warmth  and  purity  of  heart : 
and  too  frequently  becomes  jealous,  envious,  a  oovel- 
er  of  other  men's  good  gifls,  and  a  detractor  fiom 
their  merits,  open  or  secretly,  as  his  foars  or  his  paa- 
sions  chance  to  preponderata* 


*  Aoeordint  to  the  prinriples  of  Spontiwini't  Crsnioseopf 

(s  •chome,  the  indies  tire  or  gmtmrnm  perts  of  whieh  bsre  a 

'  stroofer  nippnrt  in  Iketi  tbas  the  theory  in  reeioo  or  eommoa 

'  tewe)  we  vboakl  fiod  io  the  •kali  of  each  s«  indiTidasl  ths 

;  erf  SM  of  dreunupeeUtm  end  apwoprimtitm  diepiupuitioa- 

'■  atrly  lerf  e  and  proniaenl  euetpsfed  with  then  of  iitmUtit 

•nd  kentvoUnu,  It  if  eertsis  thet  the  ortsa  of  eppr^wislioa 

I  or  (more  correctly)  the  pert  of  the  •fcull  iin^rted  to  beaifoii- 

cant  of  that  tendency  and  eorreapnndont  to  the  orrso,  is 

fftrikintly  lerye  in  a  caet  of  the  hnad  of  ihe  famoue  Dr.  DocM; 

.  and   it  wat  fouad  of  eqsal  dimemiow  in  a  literary 

I  whose  aknU  paaslsd  ths  eraaioMopisl  aMia  Ihaa  It 
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The  other,  on  the  coatnry,  might  remind  m  of  the 
■eeloii  for  legitimate  ■ucceiion  after  the  decease  of 
our  tilth  Edward,  who  not  content  with  having 
placed  the  rightful  aovereign  on  the  throne,  would 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  **  the  meek  uturper,"  who 
bad  been  eeated  on  it  by  a  will  against  which 
she  had  herMlf  been  the  first  to  remonstrate.  For 
with  that  unhealthful  prepondersnce  of  impulse  over 
motive,  which,  though  no  part  of  genius,  is  too  often 
its  accompaniment,  he  lives  in  continued  hostility  to 
prudence,  or  banishes  it  altogether ;  and  thus  deprives 
Tirtue  of  her  guide  and  guardian,  her  prime  function- 
ary, yea.  the  very  organ  of  her  outward  life.  Hence 
a  benevolmice  that  squanders  its  shafts  and  still 
misses  its  aim,  or  like  the  charmed  bullet  that,  level- 
led at  the  wolf  brings  down  the  shepherd !  Hence 
desultoriness,  eitremes,  exhaustion 

And  thsraof  conies  in  the  sad  despondeoer  snd  msdosa ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  evils 
■re  the  disease  of  the  siam,  while  the  records  of 
biography  furnish  ample  prooC  that  genius,  in  the 
higher  degree,  acts  as  a  preservative  against  them : 
more  remarkably,  and  in  more  frequent  instances, 
when  the  imagination  and  preconstructive  power 
have  taken  a  scientific  or  philosophical  direction :  as 
in  Plato,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  first-rate  philoao- 
phecs — in  Kepler.  Milton.  Boyle,  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
mod  Berkley.  At  all  events,  a  certain  number  of 
•peculative  minds  is  necessary  to  a  cultivated  state 
of  society,  as  a  condition  of  its  progressiveness ;  and 
nature  herself  has  provided  against  any  too  great  in- 
crease in  this  class  of  her  productions.  As  the  gifted 
masters  of  the  divining  Rod  to  the  ordinary  miners, 
and  as  the  miners  of  a  country  to  the  husbandmen, 
mechanics,  and  artisans,  such  is  the  proportion  of  the 
TriMmegiid,  to  the  sum  total  of  speculative  minds, 
•ven  of  those.  I  mean,  that  are  truly  such ;  and  of 
these  again,  to  the  remaining  mass  of  useful  labmers 
and  "  operative*  "  in  science,  literature,  and  the  learn- 
ed professions. 

This  train  of  thought  brings  to  my  recollection  a 
conversation  with  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man 
of  humble  estate ;  but  in  whose  society  I  had  great 
pleasure.  The  reader  will.  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  afiections, 
aflbrded  me  by  its  fitness  to  illustrate  the  present  sub- 
ject A  sedate  man  he  was.  and  had  been  a  miner 
ftom  his  boyhood.  Well  did  he  represent  the  old 
**  long  syne,'*  when  every  trade  was  a  mystery  and 
bad  iti  own  guardian  saint ;  when  the  sense  of  self 
importance  was  gratified  at  home,  and  Ambition  had 
a  hundred  several  lotteries,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
every  ireeman  had  a  ticket,  and  the  only  blanks  were 
drawn  by  Sloth,  Intemperance,  or  inevitable  Calam- 
i^ ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the 
oracles  of  the  prophets,  intorpretable  in  a  double 
aense)  was  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  its  professors  by 
being  spiritually  iwtprcned  into  symbols  and  memen- 
tos of  all  doctrines  and  all  duties,  and  every  crafts- 


man had,  as  it  were,  two  veraioiia  of  his 
in  the  commoQ  language  of  the  coontry, 
acti.  okgecti,  and  products  of  hie  own  particukrcnk. 
There  are  not  many  things  in  oar  elder  popokr  lii»> 
rature,  more  interesting  to  me  than  ihose  coniiafc,  or 
Amoibean  eckigues,  between  workmen  for  tbt  » 
perior  worth  and  dignity  of  their  aeveral  aiim^ 
which  used  to  be  sold  at  our  village  &ira.  in  stiicM 
sheets,  neither  untitled  or  nndeoorated.  though  wiA- 

\  out  the  superfluous  costs  of  a  aepaiate  tille-psgs. 

With  this  good  old  miner  I  waa  once  wsfting 
through  a  corn-field  at  harvest  time,  when  that  pstt 
of  the  conversation  to  which  I  have  alloiied,  loek 

I  place.  At  times,  said  I,  when  you  were  delviiif  ia 
the  boweb  of  the  arid  mountain  or  foodless  rock,  it 
must  have  occurred  to  your  mind  as  a  plsaaot 
thought,  that  in  providing  the  acjrthe  and  sword  roa 
were  virtually  reaping  the  harveat  and  proieciiQgtks 
harvest-man.  Ah !  he  replied  with  a  s^  that  giie 
a  fuller  meaning  to  his  smile,  oot  of  all  siitUy' 
things  there  come  both  good  and  evil :  the  good 
through  God.  and  the  evil  from  the  evil  heart  Fm 
the  look  and  weight  of  the  ore  I  learnt  to  nskt  • 
near  guess,  how  much  iron  it  would  yield;  bit 
neither  its  heft,  nor  its  hues,  nor  its  brcaki^  mold 
prophesy  to  me,  whether  it  waa  to  become  a  thieriA 
pick-lock,  a  murderer's  dirk,  a  alave's  collar,  or  tks 
wTxxlman's  axe,  the  feeding  ploughshare,  the  defad- 
er's  sword,  or  the  mechanic's  tool.  So  perhapi.  Bf 
young  friend !  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful,  tkst  As 
opening  upon  a  fresh  vein  gives  me  a  delight  m  fell 
as  to  allow  no  room  ibr  other  fimctea,  and  Issrw 
behind  it  a  hope  and  a  love  that  support  me  ia  Bf 
labor,  even  for  the  labor's  mke. 

As,  according  to  the  eldeet  philosophy,  lifo  lMi«| 
in  iti  own  nature  aeriform,  ia  under  the  necomty  of 
renewing  itself  by  inspiring  the  connatursl,  sod 
therefore  assimilable  air,  so  is  it  with  the  intelligea' 
tial  soul  with  respect  to  truth  :  for  it  is  itMlf  of  iks 
nature  of  truth.  Fevofthn  U  ^wuftug,  ma*  ^/«^  5u«r, 
^^civ  t^tiv  ^i\o^ tdfteva  hxdp^tt,  PlotIKITS.  Bot 
the  occasion  and  brief  history  of  the  decline  of  tree 
speculative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of  the  seps- 
rstioo  of  ethics  from  reUgion,  I  must  defer  to  lbs 
following  number. 


Nstars,  it  ■hould 
rsod 


OMikss  no  diitiiietion  bstwi 
tkoafh  tho  law  does. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

As  I  see  many  good,  and  can  anticipate  no  ill  oofr 
sequences,  in  the  attempt  to  give  distinct  and  sppro- 
priote  meanings  to  words  hitherto  synonymoos.  or  tl 
least  of  indefinite  and  fluctuating  application,  if  ody 
the  proptmd  sense  be  not  pa»$ed  upon  the  reader  ai 
the  existing  and  authorized  one,  I  shall  make  no  olbtf 
apology  for  the  use  of  the  word.  Talent,  in  thii  pr»* 
cedmg  E>say  and  elsewhere  in  my  works  than  by 
aiuiexing  the  following  eiplanation.  I  have  beeo  ia 
the  habit  of  considering  the  qualities  of  intellect  the 
comparative  eminence  in  which  characterises  iodi- 
viduab  and  even  countriea,  under  four  kindi  — 
GiEMUB.  Talknt,  Sense,  and  Clevee.vks.  The 
first  I  use  in  the  sense  of  moat  general  acceplaoce, 
as  the  faculty  which  adds  to  the  existing  slock  of 
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poirar  am  knowlMige  by  new  viewi,  new  oombinft- 
iioai.dcc  In  ihort,  I  define  Genius,  M  originality  in 
iatellecnial  ooiwtructioo :  the  morml  aceonipaniment 
and  actuating  principle  of  which  comiita,  perfaapi. 
in  die  carrying  on  of  the  frethneiB  and  feeling!  of 
childhood  into  the  powen  of  manhood. 

Bjr  Talbnt,  on  the  other  hand,  I  mean  the  com- 
parative ftciiity  of  acquiring,  arranging,  and  applying 
the  Mock  fumiihed  by  othen  and  already  existing  in 
books  or  other  conservatories  of  intellect 

By  Sbnsk  I  understand  that  just  bailee  of  the 
fitcultica  which  is  to  the  judgment  what  health  is  to 
the  body.    The  mind  seems  to  act  en  nuiMe,  by  a  syn- 
tbetic  rather  than  an  analytic  process :  even  as  the 
outward  senses,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken, 
perceive  immediately,  each  as  it  were  by  a  peculiar 
Iwt  or  intuition,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  perception  is  realized.    This 
.ii  often  exemplified  in  well-bred,  unaflected,  and  in- 
nocent women.    I  know  a  lady,  on  whose  judgment, 
fiom  coiwlant  eiperience  of  its  rectitude,  I  could  rely 
ilmoat  aa  on  an  oracle.  But  when  she  has  sometimes 
proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  for 
ber  opinion—then,  led  by  similar  experience,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  interrupt  her  with  —  "!  will  take 
your  advice,**  or,  **  I  shall  act  on  your  opinion :  ibr  I 
•m  aure  you  are  in  the  right    But  as  to  the  fart  and 
foeaujes,  leave  them  to  me  to  find  out'*    The  gene- 
ral accompaniment  of  Sense  is  a  disposition  to  avoid 
•xttvmea,  whether  in  theory  or  in  practice,  with  a  de- 
sire to  remain  in  sympathy  with  the  general  mind  of 
the  age  or  country,  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  eompnmim.    If  Genius  be  the  initiative, 
and  Talent  the  administrative,  Sense  is  the  oonserm- 
Uve  branch,  in  the  intellectual  republic. 

By  CLEVSENEsa  (which  I  dare  not  with  Dr.  John- 
son call  a  low  word,  while  there  is  a  sense  to  be  ex- 
pressed  which  it  alone  expreaies)  I  mean  a  compara- 
tive readiness  in  the  invention  and  use  of  means,  for 
the  realizing  of  objects  and  ideas— often  of  such  ideas, 
which  the  man  of  genius  only  could  have  originated, 
snd  which  the  clever  man  perhaps  neither  fully  com- 
prehends nor  adequately  appreciates,  even  at  the  mo- 
nent  that  he  is  prompting  or  executing  the  machine- 
ry of  their  accomplishment  In  short.  Cleverness  is 
a  oort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is  the  brain 
in  the  hand.  In  litoraturo  Cleverness  is  more  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  wit.  Genius  and  Sense  by 

humor. 

If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of  Europe,  in 
lespect  of  intellectual  character,  namely.  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  I  should  characterize  them 
thus — premising  only  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  two 
fint  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that  Genius,  rare  in  all 
countries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances 
equally  numerous — and  characteristic  therefore  not 
in  reUition  to  each  other,  but  in  relation  to  the  third 
country.  The  other  qualities  are  mora  general  cha- 
lacteristics. 

GERMANY. 

Genius, 

Talent, 

Fancy. 


The  latter  chiefly  as  exhibited  in  wild  corobinalioa 
and  in  pomp  of  ornament  N.  B.  Lmaginaiion  is  im- 
plied inG^M. 

ENGLAND. 
Genius, 

Sense. 

HUMOE. 

FRANCE. 
Cleveeness, 
Talent, 
Wit. 
So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  efiects,  in 
which  the  qualities  manifeet  themselves,  L  e.  intai* 
lectually. 

GERMANY. 
Idea,  or  Law  anticipated,* 
Totaltfy,! 
Distinctness. 

ENGLAND. 
Law  discovered^ 
Selection, 
Clearness. 

FRANCR 
Theory  invented, 
Particularity,^ 
Palpariuty. 

Lastly,  we  might  exhibit  the  same  qualities  m  their 
moral,  religious,  and  political  manifestations :  in  tha 
cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  nation* 
ality  of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ostentatious  and 


*  Tbw  as  eo-ordinsts  with  Genioi  in  the  divt  labls.  sppliss 
likewiw  to  the  fitw  onlj :  snd  ooojoined  with  the  two  follow- 
ioff  qualitief.  ss  seoeral  ehsrseterittiei  of  Germaa  intelleet* 
include!  or  rappoM*,  ss  iti  cooaeqncocef  snd  sccompeniniealB, 
•peculation.  mlMn,  OMihod;  which  in  a  Mmewhst  lower 
cInm  of  minds  appear  ss  notionalitj  (or  a  predileetktn  ftr 
NetMiMS.  nandni  intelUffibilie,  as  contra-diftinffniehed  froei 
pAaaeNMiM,  or  mondni  aeneibilit)  acheme;  anastenent; 
ordirrlineai. 

t  In  totality  I  fanply  eneyelopffdie  learoiar,  exhaoatioo  of 
the  fulgeets  treated  of.  and  the  pasiioo  for  completinf  and 
the  love  of  the  complete. 

XSee  tkt  follawi»t  £*«as»  es  MetML.  h  miffht  have 
been  expreMed— as  the  contemplation  of  idea*  el^ecCieffir.  as 
exivtinff  powen,  while  the  German  of  equal  seniua  ie  predis- 
pMcd  to  contemplate  law  •■^jwCiee/ir.  with  anticipation  of  a 
correiipondent  in  nature. 

^Tendencf  to  indiTidualiae.  embodf.  innilate.  «9C  fr.  the 
vitreooi  and  the  reeinone  fluidt  imtead  of  the  poeitive  and 
ne«atire  forces  of  the  power  of  electricitj.  Thus  too,  it  was 
not  rafBeient  that  oxyren  wai  the  principal,  and  with  one 
exception,  the  only  then  known  acidifyimc  aobtUnce  ;  the 
power  and  principle  of  acidification  mwt  be  embodied  and 
as  it  were  imperennated  and  Alfpe«t««iMirf  in  thii  rss.  Heoes 
the  idatifm  of  the  French,  here  expretMd  in  one  of  its  rerall^ 
▼ix.  palpebility.  Ideas  are  here  out  of  tbe  qoeation.  1  had 
abnoet  mid,  that  M«««  and  a  Parisian  Philooopber  are  inooas- 
patible  terms,  nnee  the  laUer  half,  I  mean,  of  the  reiffu  of 
Lewis  KVI.  But  eveo  the  CaneepU0n*  of  a  Frenehmaa. 
whatever  he  admita  to  be  eneavMe,  moiC  be  ima^nhU, 
and  the  imafeaMe  miat  be  fancied  Un«ible— (he  noa-e^ 
paieoey  of  either  or  both  bewf  accounted  for  by  the  diapre- 
poffioB  of  oar  SMBBB,  aatbf  tha  MiUu%^ ' ' 
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bnaMfol  natiomlrty  of  tbe  Franchmui.  Tb«  cimving 
of  flympalliy  marks  Um  German :  inward  pride  the 
Englishman :  vanity  the  Frenchman.  So  again,  eo- 
thutiasm,  viiionarineM  seems  the  tendency  of  the 
German :  zeal,  zealotry  of  the  English :  fanaticism  of 
the  French.  But  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find 
these  and  many  other  characteristic  points  contained 
in,  and  deducible  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  three  countries  bears  to  Tiue. 

GERMANY. 
Past  and  Future. 

ENGLAND. 
Past  and  Present. 

FRANCE, 
The  Present. 

A  whimsical  friend  of  mine,  of  more  genius  than 
discretion,  characterizes  the  Scotchman  of  literature 
(confining  his  remark,  however,  to  the  period  since 
the  Union)  as  a  dull  Frenchman  and  a  superficial 
German.  But  when  I  recollect  the  splendid  excep- 
tions of  Hume,  Robertson,  Smoluett.  Reid,  Thom- 
son (if  this  last  instance  be  not  objected  to  as  savor- 
ing of  geographical  pedantry,  that  truly  amiable  man, 
and  genuine  poet  having  been  bom  but  a  few  fur- 
longs from  the  English  border,)  Dugau)  Stewart, 
Burns,  Walter  Scott,  Hooo  and  CAMPBELL—not 
to  mention  the  very  numerous  physicians  and  promi- 
nent dissenting  ministers,  bom  and  bred  beyond  the 
Tweed — I  hesitate  in  recording  so  wild  an  opinion, 
which  derives  its  plausibility,  chiefly  from  the  cir^ 
eaiMslaiM»  so  honorable  to  our  northern  sister,  that 
Sootehmen  generally  have  more,  and  a  more  learned, 
aducatioii  than  the  same  ranks  in  other  countries,  be- 
low the  first  class;  but  in  part  hkewise,  from  the 
common  mistake  of  confounding  the  general  charac- 
ter of  an  emigrant,  whose  objects  are  in  one  place 
and  his  best  aflections  in  another,  with  the  particular 
character  of  a  Scotchman :  to  which  we  may  add, 
perhaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial  literature, 
fiistered  undoubtedly  by  the  peculiar  relations  of 
Scotland,  and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may 
be  a  striking,  but  is  fiir  from  being  a  solitary,  instance. 


ESSAY  II. 


'  H  $ios  KarC^. 

The  road  downward. 

HERACLIT.  F^ofwumt, 


Amour  de  moi  moi-meme;  mais  bien  calculi;  was 
the  motto  and  maxim  of  a  French  philoeopber.  Our 
fiincy  inspirited  by  the  more  imaginative  powers  of 
hope  and  fear  enables  us  to  present  to  ourselves  the 
future  as  the  present :  and  thence  to  accept  a  scheme 
of  self-love  for  a  system  of  morality.  And  doubtless, 
an  enlight^ied  self-interest  would  recommend  the 
same  course  of  outward  conduct,  as  the  sense  of  duty 
would  do;  even  though  the  iiioUye«  Viv  \)h,Q  ibtmet 


had  respect  to  this  life  exclusively.  Hot  io#, 
the  desirableness  of  an  obyect,  or  the  contrary,  i 
thing :  to  azcite  the  desire,  to  constitute  the  avei 
is  another :  tbe  one  being  to  the  other  as  a  ctm 
guide-post  to  the  **  efaariot  instinct  with  spirit,"  wk< 
at  once  directs  and  conveys,  or  (to  use  a  more  trivi 
image)  as  tbe  hand,  and  lmar>plate,  or  at  the  di 
the  regulator,  of  a  watch  to  tbe  spring  and  wl 
work,  or  rather  to  the  whole  watch.    Nay.  where 
sufficiency  and  exclusive  validity  of  the  former 
adopted  as  die  aiaxiai  (regnla  maxiwm)  of  the 
sense,  it  would  be  a  ftirer  and  fuller  compariioe 
say,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  as  the  dial  to  the  son, 
eating  its  path  by  intercepting  its  radiance. 

But  let  it  be  granted,  that  in  certain  indi 
from  a  happy  evenness  of  nature,  formed  into  s  bsM 
by  the  strengdi  of  education,  the  influence  <^  exsfr 
pie.  and  by  fiivonble  circumstances  in  geoersl,  is 
actioos  diverging  from  self-k>ve  as  their  centre  shodi 
be  precisely  the  same  as  those  produced  fron  is 
Christian  principle,  which  requires  of  us  that  as 
should  place  our  self  and  our  neighbor  at  an  tqif 
distance,  and  love  both  alike  as  modes  in  which  at 
realize  and  exhibit  the  love  of  God  above  all:  whe» 
in  would  the  diflerence  be  £Aen  f    1  answer  boldlf : 
even  in  that,  for  which  all  actions  have  their  wfaoli 
worth  and  their  main  value — in  the  ageuU  then* 
selves.    So  much  indeed  is  this  of  the  very  sobstsooi 
of  genuine  morality,  that  wherever  the  latter  hM 
given  wi^  in  the  general  opinion  to  a  scheme  of 
ethics  founded  on  utility,  its  place  is  soon  challeofid 
by  the  spirit  of  honor.    Pkley,  who  degrades  lbs 
spirit  of  honor  into  a  mare  club-law  among  tfas 
lUghar  classes  originating  in  selfish  convenience,  sad 
enforced  by  the  peiMiltyof  ezcommunicatian  fhaa  the 
society  whidi  habit  had  rendered  indi^iensable  totfas 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  has  misconstrued  it  ool 
less  than  Shaftsbory,  who  extols  it  as  the  noblest  is* 
fluence  of  noble  natures.   Tbe  spirit  of  honor  is  nns 
indeed  than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  ho* 
nesty ;  but  on  the  other  hand  instead  of  being  a  fimr 
form  of  moral  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  described  si 
the  shadow  or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased.    For  fo  take 
the  word  in  a  sense,  which  no  roan  of  honor  would 
acknowledge,  may  be  alfowed  to  the  writer  of  m- 
tires,  but  not  to  the  moral  philoaopher.    Honor  isi* 
plies  a  reverence  for  the  invisible  and  supeneosnal 
in  our  nature,  and  so  far  it  is  virtue ;  but  it  is  a  virtus 
that  neither  understands  itself  or  its  true  source,  sod 
therefore  often  unsubstantial,  not  seldom  fonissiie. 
and  always  more  or  less  capricious.    Abstract  the 
notion  finora  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbarf, 
or  Heiuy  the  Fourth  of  France:  and  then  coaspsie  it 
with  the  1  Corinth,  xiii.  and  the  epistle  to  Philemao, 
or  rather  with  the  realization  of  this  foir  ideal  in  the 
character  of  St.  Paul*  himself    I  know  not  a  bstisr 


*«  -~ 


*This  hsa  struck  the  bettrr  cJhm  even  of  iDlU-ib.  CoSiss. 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  Eoffliah  DeiMs,  is  mui  to  hsi* 
declared,  that  contradictory  aa  miractea  appeared  to  kii 
reason,  he  would  believe  in  them  notwithatandiog,  if  it  cmM 
be  proved  to  him  that  St.  Paul  had  aaaeitcd  any  one  ai  hav- 
ing been  worked  bp  kim»i(fin  th«  modern  eenae  of  the  wwd, 
miracU ;  adding.  "  St.  Paml  »•«  ito  perfect  m  gemUewum  mi 
\^ama»«fk«ii«rr'    When  I  call  dmUinir.  aad  aiiailar  ab«n- 
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Nor  can  I  think  of  any  inveitigation,  that 

Id  be  more  instructive  where  it  would  be  aa/e, 

none  likewise  of  greater  delicacy  from  the  pro- 

ItlHlitjr  of  misinterpretation,  than  a  history  of  the  rise 

ONOR  in  the  European  monarchies  as  connected 

the  corruptions  of  Christianity;  and  an  inquiry 

the  specific  causes  of  the  inefHcacy  which  has 

ed  the  combined  effi)rts  of  divines  and  moral- 

against  the  practice  and  obligation  of  duelling. 

widely  diflferent  character  from  this  moral 

c(,  yet  as  a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  we 

contemplate  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics  in  the 

\y  ages  of  the  church,  and  of  the  family  of  love, 

other  forms  of  Antinomianism,  since  the  Beibr- 

to  the  present  day.    But  lest  in  uttering  truth 

mhould  convey  falsehood  and  fall  myself  into  the 

which  it  is  my  object  to  expose,  it  will  be  requi- 

to  distinguish  an  apprehension  of  the  tohoU  of  a 

Ih,  even  where  that  apprehension  is  dim  and  in- 

t,  from  a  pardal  perception  of  the  same  rashly 

as  a  preception  of  the  whole.    The  first  is 

ered  inevitable  in  many  things  for  many,  in  some 

iota  lor  all,  men  from  the  progressiveness  no  less 

from  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  which  itself 

and  enforces  the  precept.  Believe  that  thou 

understand.     The  most  knowing  roust  at 

be  content  with  the  tacit  of  a  sum  too  complex 

subtle  for  us  to  follow  nature  through  the  antece- 

process.    The  Greek  verb,  ^vvUvai^  which  we 

^'vnder  by  the  word,  understand,  is  literally  the  same 

^M  oar  own  idiomatic  phrase,  to  go  along  with.   Henccr 

iiii  ralgecti  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses 

^^•ise  men  have  always  attached  a  high  value  to  gen- 

«iml  and  long-continued  assent,  as  a  presumption  of 

^tmth.   After  all  the  subtle  reasonings  and  fiur  analo- 

^pea  which  logic  and  induction  could  supply  to  a 

migh^  intellect,  it  is  yet  on  this  ground  that  the 

Socrates  of  Plato  mainly  rests  his  faith  in  the  immor^ 

tality  of  the  soul,  and  the  moral  Government  of  the 

aniTerae.     It  had  been  held  by  all  nations  in  all 

bat  with  deepest  conviction  by  the  best  and 

men,  as  a  belief  connatural  with  goodness  and 

akin  to  prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  adopted  by 

Cicero,  as  the  principal  ground  of  his  adherence  to 

divination.    Gentem  quidem  nullam  video  neque  tam 


immanem  tamque  barbaram,  qiw  noo  lignifkrari  Ba- 
ton et  a  quibusdam  intelligi  predicique  posM  CiO- 
s^t.*  I  confess,  I  can  never  read  the  De  Divinatumt 
of  this  great  orator,  statesman,  and  patriot,  without 
feeling  myself  inclined  to  consider  this  opinion  as  an 
instance  of  the  second  class,  namely,  of  fractkxial 
truths  integrated  by  fancy,  passion,  accident,  and  that 
preponderance  of  the  positive  over  the  negative  m 
the  memory,  which  makes  it  no  less  tenacious  of  oo> 
incidences  than  forgetful  of  fiiilures. 


Countet*.   What !  dost  thoo  not  believe,  thst  ofl  ia  dri 
A  voice  of  waroioit  tpeakt  pniphetic  to  ua  t 

H'aUauUin.   I  will  not  doubt  that  ibera  nasf  have  bssi 
■och  voices ; 
Yet  1  would  not  caII  tkem 
Voices  of  teaming,  that  announce  to  us 
Onlf  the  inevitable.    A*  the  ann. 
Ere  it  is  riten,  loroetimea  imiott  iia  inMge 
In  the  aimuaphcre ;  to  oHen  do  the  apirits 
Of  f  real  events  itride  on  before  events 
And  in  tu-dajr  already  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  read  of  the  Fourth  Henry*s  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me.  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  deiliny.   The  king 
Fell  in  hi*  breaat  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 
I^ni  ere  Ravaillae  ann'd  himaelf  therewith. 
Hia  quiut  mind  frrwok  him :  the  phantasms 
SiartMl  him  in  hia  Ix>uvre,  chased  him  forth 
Into  the  open  air.    Like  funeral  knella 
Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  aenoe  be  heard  thetresd 
Of  thoee  feet,  that  even  then  were  sseklof  him 
Throughout  the  itn^eis  of  Pari*. 

WALLENSTFJN,  part  iu  act  v.  seaasi. 


I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  doctrine 
ever  widely  diffused,  among  various  nations  throogh 
successive  ages,  and  under  diflbrent  reUgions  (tnch 
for  instance,  as  the  tenets  of  original  sin  and  redemp> 
tion,  those  fundamental  articles  of  every  known  reli- 
gion professing  to  have  been  revealed,)  which  is  not 
founded  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  n»> 
ceaities  of  human  nature.    Nay,  the  more  strangt 


tioos  of  honor,  a  moral  hereaf ;  I  refer  to  the  force  of  the 
Gm»k  aiptm  tm  fignifjing  s  principle  or  opinion  tsken  up 
br  the  will  for  the  wiWe  $ak$,  as  s  proof  and  pk^dce  to  itself 
of  its  own  power  of  self-determinatioa.  independent  of  all 
other  motives.  In  the  gloom j  gratifieaiion  derived  or  antiei- 
psted  from  the  exereite  of  ihia  awful  power— the  condition 
of  an  naoral  good  while  it  is  latent,  and  hidden,  ss  it  were,  in 
the  ecotra :  bot  the  eweotial  cause  of  fiendish  guilt,  when  it 
mskea  itself  ezistential  snd  peripheric— si  quando  in  circnm- 
fStfODiism  erumpat :  (ta  hatk  ea»e»  Ik^ve  purpoMely  adopUd 
tka  lamguaga  of  the  e/d  siy«fic  tke»9ophtn)—\  find  the  onlf 
explsnatioo  of  a  moral  phenomenon  not  very  uncommon  in 
the  last  momenta  of  condemned  felooe— vis.  the  obatinate  de- 
sisl,  not  of  the  main  guilt,  which  might  he  socounted  for  by 
ocdinary  motives,  bot  of  some  particular  act  which  bad  been 
proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  attested  by  the 
criminsl's  own  sccomplices  snd  fellow  soSerera  in  their  Istt 
confessions :  sad  this  too  an  set.  the  noo-perpetration  of 
whieb.  if  believed,  eonM  neither  mitigate  the  senteace  of  the 
law.  DOT  even  the  opinions  of  men  after  the  seatsncs  had  besa 
carried  into  execution. 
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*  (TVon^/afum.)— I  find  indeed  no  people  or  aatioo,  bow- 
ever  civilized  or  cultivated,  or  however  wild  snd  baihsroas. 
but  bsve  deemed  thst  there  sre  anteeedeot  signs  of  flrtaia 
events,  and  some  men  capable  of  understanding  snd  prsitts^ 
ing  them. 

I  am  tempted  to  sdd  a  psaasge  from  my  own  trsaslatioB  of 
Schiller*s  Wallensiein.  the  more  so  that  the  work  bss  bssa 
long  sgo  uaed  up,  as  **  wtftding  ekeeU  far  piUkarit,**  or 
extant  only  by  (as  1  would  fain  flaUer  myself)  the  kind  par- 
tiality of  the  trunk-makers :  though  with  exception  of  works 
for  which  public  admiration  auperscdes  or  includes  individasl 
oommendaiioos,  I  scarce  remember  a  book  that  has  bssa 
more  honored  by  the  express  attestations  in  its  fiivor  of  ssai- 
nent  snd  even  of  popular  literati,  among  whom  I  take  iMs 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledgments  to  the  suibor 
of  Waverley.  Guy  Mannering.  Ice.  How  (asked  Ulysses,  sd- 
dressing  bia  guardian  goddess)  shall  1  be  able  to  recognias 
Proteus,  ih  the  swallow  that  skims  round  our  houses  wboss  1 
have  been  aeeuetomad  to  behold  as  a  swan  of  Phobaa 
meaauring  his  movameols  to  a  celestial  musici  la  both 
alike,  she  replied,  thou  cao*t  recognise  the  god. 

Bo  supported,  I  dare  avow  that  I  have  thought  my  trsasla- 
tion  worthy  of  a  more  favorable  reception  from  the  pubhe  aad 
their  literary  guidea  and  purveyors.  But  when  I  reeollsst, 
that  s  much  bettei  and  very  far  more  vslosble  work,  tiM 
Rev.  Mr.  Carey's  incomparsbis  translation  of  Dante,  Ittd 
very  nearly  met  with  the  aame  fitte.  1  lose  all  right,  aad,  I 
trust,  all  inclination  to  complain :  an  inclination,  which  ths 
mere  sense  of  its  folly  aad  nselssmsis  will  not  always  si 
toprsdude. 
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and  irreooocileable  such  •  doctrine  may  appear  to  the 
undenrtanding,  the  judgmenta  of  which  are  ground- 
ed on  general  rulea  abstracted  from  the  world  of  the 
aenaei.  the  atronger  is  the  presumption  in  its  favor. 
For  whatever  satiris.t  may  say,  or  sciolists  imagine, 
the  human  mind  has  no  predilection  for  absurdity.  I 
would  even  extend  the  principle  (pmportionately  I 
mean)  to  sundry  tenets,  that  from  their  strangeness  or 
dangerous  tendency,  appear  only  to  be  generally  re- 
probated,  as  eclipses  in  the  belief  of  bcurbarous  tribes 
are  to  be  frightened  away  by  noises  and  execrations ; 
but  which  rather  resemble  the  luminary  itself  in  this 
one  respect*  that  aller  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of 
occultation,  they  are  still  found  to  re^merge.  It  is 
these,  the  re-appearance  of  which  (nomine  tantum 
mutato,)  from  age  to  age,  gives  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  romance  and 
acarcely  less  wild,  for  every  philtjsophic  mind.  I  am 
&r  from  asserting  that  such  a  doctrine  (the  Antino- 
mian,  for  instance,  or  that  of  a  latent  mystical  sense 
in  the  wrords  of  Scripture,  according  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg)  shall  be  always  the  best  ponihle,ornot 
a  distorted  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  portial,  repre- 
sentaUon  of  the  truth,  on  which  it  is  founded.  For 
the  same  body  costs  strangely  different  shadows  in 
different  positions  and  different  degrees  of  light.  But 
1  dare,  and  do,  aflirra  that  it  always  does  shadow  out 
some  important  truth,  and  from  it  derives  its  main  in- 
fluence over  the  faith  of  its  adherents,  obscure  as 
their  perception  of  this  truth  may  be,  and  though 
they  may  themselves  attribute  their  belief  to  the  su- 
pernatural gifts  of  the  founder,  or  the  miracles  by 
which  his  preaching  had  been  accredited.  See  H'es- 
ley'ff  Journal.  But  we  have  the  highest  possible  au- 
thority, that  of  Scripture  itself  to  justify  us  in  potting 
the  question:  Whether  miracles  can,  of  themselves, 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind  ?  There  are  spi- 
ritual truths  which  must  derive  their  evidence  from 
within,  which  whoever  rejects,  "  neither  will  he  be- 
lieve though  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  **  to 
confirm  them.  And  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  miracle 
in  attestation  of  a  false  doctrine  subjected  the  mira- 
cle-worker to  death :  whether  really  or  only  seem- 
ingly supernatural,  makes  no  dtflerence  in  the  pre- 
sent argument,  its  power  of  convincing,  whatever 
that  power  may  be,  whether  great  or  small,  depend- 
ing on  the  fulness  of  the  belief  in  its  miraculous  na- 
ture. £st  quibus  esse  videtur.  Or  rather,  that  I  may 
express  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  of- 
fend, is  not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  troth, 
is  not  **  the  creating  of  a  new  heart,"  which  collects 
the  energies  of  a  man's  whole  being  in  the  focus  of 
the  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle,  the  same 
and  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  learn- 
ed, which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit,  human  or 
demoniacal  t  Is  it  not  emphHtically  that  leading  of 
the  Father,  without  which  no  man  can  come  to 
Christ  7  Is  it  not  that  implication  of  doctrine  in  the 
miracle,  and  of  miracle  in  the  doctrine,  which  is  the 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  senses  and  the 
soul?  That  predisposing  warmth  that  renders  the 
ui)derstanding  susceptible  of  the  specific  impression 
Ihxa  the  historic,  and  from  all  other  outward  seals  of 


testimony  ?  b  not  this  the  one  infidllMe  criteiioitf 
miracles,  by  which  a  man  can  know  whether  thcf  b 
of  God  f  The  abhorrence  in  which  the  raoai  smfi 
or  barbarous  tribes  hold  witchcraft,  in  which  hoi- 
ever  their  belief  is  so  intense  *  as  even  to  oontnl  lb 
springs  of  life, — is  not  this  abhorrence  of  wttchcnA 
under  so  full  a  conviction  of  its  reality  a  prooC  hiv 
little  of  divine,  how  little  fitting  to^r  nature,  a  niis- 
cle  is,  when  insulated  from  ppiritoal  truths,  and  As- 
connected  from  religion  as  its  end  ?  What  then  cai 
we  think  of  a  theological  theory,  which  adopbog  t 
scheme  of  prudential  l^pality,  common  to  it  wA 
^  the  sty  of  Epicurus  *'  as  £ir  at  least  as  the  tprnp 
of  moral  action  are  concerned,  makes  its  whole  reS" 
gi(m  consist  in  the  belief  of  miracles!  As  wsl 
might  the  poor  African  prepare  for  himself  a  feterii 
by  plucking  out  the  eyes  from  the  eagle  or  the  ijia, 
and,  enshrining  the  same,  wocship  in  them  the  powir 
of  vinon.  As  the  tenet  of  profesaad  Christav  (I 
speak  of  the  principle  not  of  the  men,  whose  kesfH 
will  always  more  or  less  correct  the  erronof  ikar 
understandings)  it  is  even  more  abaord,  and  the  pre- 
text for  such  a  religiiui  more  inconaiatent  than  the  n- 
ligion  itself  For  they  profeas  to  derive  from  it  dwir 
whole  faith  in  that  futurity,  which  if  they  had  not 
previously  believed  (m  the  evidence  «^  their  owb 
consciences,  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they  are  » 
sured  by  the  great  Founder  and  Object  of  Christiui- 
ity.  that  neither  will  they  believe  it,  in  any  spiritasl 
and  profitable  sense,  tboagh  a  man  aboald  rise  fioo 
the  dead. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  resist  the  convictioD,  boih  oa 
particular  and  general  history,  that  the  extravagsneei 
of  Antinomianism  and  Solifidianiam  are  htlle  nan 
than  the  counteractions  to  this  Christian  paganism; 
the  play,  as  it  were,  of  autagoniat  muscles.  The  fed* 
ings  will  set  up  their  standard  against  the  undentsod* 
ing,  whenever  the  undentanding  has  renounced  in 
allegiance  to  the  reason :  and  what  is  ftith  but  the 
personal  realization  of  the  reason  by  its  union  with 
the  will  ?  If  we  would  drive  out  the  demons  of  fa- 
naticism from  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  exorctanf 
the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  in  the  higher  ranks,  sod 
restore  to  their  teachers  the  true  Christian  eiirAsi»> 
asm.t  the  vivifying  infiuences  of  the  altar,  the  oeoser, 
and  the  sacrifice.  They  most  neither  be  ashsawd 
of,  nor  disposed  to  explain  away,  the  articles  of  pre* 
venient  and  auxiliary  grace,  nor  the  neceasity  of  being 
bom  again  to  the  life  from  which  our  nature  had  be* 
come  apostate.  They  must  administer  hideed  dM 
necessary  medicines  to  the  aick,  the  motives  of  fsar 
as  well  as^of  hope ;  but  they  roust  not  wilhhoM  from 
them  the  idea  of  health,  or  conceal  from  them  that 
the  medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  the 
healthy.  Nay.  they  must  make  it  a  part  of  the  cvn- 
tive  process  to  induce  the  patient,  on  the  first  symp- 

*  I  rf«f«r  the  render  to  Hmrne*!  Traveb  smoaf  the  Cusper 
Indiana,  and  to  Brjsn  Edwarda'a  sccoiuit  of  tba  Oby  ia  ika 
West  lodica,  groooded  on  judicial  docuoMmta  sod  pewaaal 
obMrvatfon. 

t  The  oriffinal  mcantnf  of  the  Greek.  EothooMassMW.  ■ : 
the  influence  of  the  d'nrinity,  tuch  as  waa  snppond  to  take 
poaacarion  of  the  priest  daring  the  pwfomiaooe  of  tke  ftf* 
vicea  st  the  altar. 
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tDOi  of  recovery,  to  look  Ibrward  with  prayer  end 
aiprmtaoD  to  that  state,  in  which  perfect  kne  ekutteth 
mdfear.  Above  all,  they  miut  not  seek  to  make  the 
■yaierica  of  faith  what  the  world  calls  raiiimal  by 
tiieories  of  original  sin  and  redemption  borrowed 
■aalogically  from  the  imperfection  of  human  law  and 
Ihe  contrivances  of  state  expedience. 

Among  the  noroeroas  examples  with  which  I  might 
•oforce  this  warning,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to 
the  mort  eUxjoent,  and  oae  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
divines;  a  rigorist,  indeed,  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  but  a  Latitudinarian  in  the  articles  of 
te  fiuth ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  ad- 
TiDced  posts  of  Socinianism,  and  strained  the  former 
to  a  haxardous  oonibrmity  with  the  assumptions  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy.    With  what  emotions  must  not  a 
pKNia  mind  peruse  such  passages  as  the  following  .* — 
■*  Death  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins  could  not  be 
imputed  as  Adam's  was;  but  although  it  was  not 
•rhoUy  imputed  upon  their  own  account,  yet  it  was 
imputed  upon  theirs  and  Adam's.    For  Ood  va§  to 
twoMperaied  with  wtankind^  thai  being  angry  he  would 
■till  oootinue  that  punishment  to  lesser  sins  and  sin- 
ners, which  he  had  first  threatened  to  Adam  only. 
The  case  is  this :  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's 
children.    It  came  to  pass,  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue 
irere  to  be  hanged ;  all  equally  innocent — equally  ad- 
paUe.*    David  look  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  for  she 
had  left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan  was  his  friwid, 
and  therefore  he  spared  hie  son,  Mephibosheth.  Here 
it  was  Indififorent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons  (06- 
aerve,  no  guilt  was  aUacked  to  either  cf  Ihem)  whether 
David  should  take  the  sons  of  Michal  or  of  Jona- 
tfian ;  but  it  is  Ukely,  that,  as  upon  the  kindness  which 
Davitf  had  to  Jonathan,  he  saved  his  son,  so  upon  the 
just  provocation  of  Michal,  he  made  that  evil  to  foil 
upon  them,  which,  it  may  be.  they  should  not  have 
■oflered.  if  their  mother  had  been  kind.    Adam  was 
TO  God,  at  Michal  to  David  " ! ! !  (Taylor's  Polem. 
TVocfs.  p.  71 1 .)  And  this,  with  many  passages  equally 
gross,  occurs  in  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
■in,  on  the  ground  of  its  incongruity  with  reason,  and 
ilB  incompatibility  with  God's  justice !     Exaeperaied 
with  those  whom  the  Bishop  has  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  treatise,  declared  to  have  been  **  innocent  and 
most  unfortunate  " — the  two  things  that  most  concili- 
ate love  and  pity !    Or,  if  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet,  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  mere  nature, 
while  they  were  subjected  to  a  law  above  nature,  he 
affirms  to  be  the  irresistible  cause  that  they,  one  and 
all,  did  sin !— and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified 
by  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  an  imperfoct  mortal ! 
So  for  could  the  resolve  to  coerce  all  doctrines  within 
the  limits  of  reason  (i.  e.  the  individual's  power  of 
comprehension)  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Arminian 
against  the  Calvinist  preachers,  carry  an  highly-gifted 
and  exemplary  divine.    Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  lest 
similar  efllects  should  result  from  Ihe  zeal,  however 
well-grounded  in  some  respects,  against  the  Church 

*  Theao  two  words  are  added  wiihoot  the  leMt  ground  in 
scripture,  according  to  which  (S  Samuel,  xxi.)  do  eharvA  wai 
laid  to  Ihem  but  that  they  were  the  ehtUrao  of  Sanl !  mod 
iaehfioed  to  s  point  of  stats  expedj 


Calvinists  of  our  days.  The  writer's  belief  is  pe^ 
haps,  equi-distant  from  that  of  both  parties,  the  Gro- 
tian  and  the  Genevan.  But,  confining  my  remark 
exclusively  10  the  doctrines  and  the  practical  deduc- 
tions from  them,  I  could  never  read  Bishop  Taylor's 
Tract  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Repentance, 
without  being  tempted  to  characterise  high  Calvin- 
ism as  (comparatively)  a  Iamb  in  wolPs  skin,  and 
strict  Arminianism  as  approaching  to  the  reverse. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  I  have  devoted  the  M- 
lowing  essay  to  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  occa- 
sion  of  the  Latitudinarian  system  in  its  first  birth- 
place in  Greece,  and  a  faithful  exhibition  both  of  its 
parentage  and  its  ofispring.  The  reader  will  find  it 
strictly  correspondent  to  the  motto  of  both  eamyi, 
^  b6os  Kane — the  way  downwards. 


ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
SECT  OF  SOPHISTS  IN  GREECE. 


'H  Hot  Korm. 
The  road  downward. 

HERACLIT.  FregmenL 


As  Pythagoras,  (584  a.  c)  declining  the  title  of  the 
wise  man,  is  said  to  have  first  named  hiraself  Philo- 
sopher, or  lover  of  wisdom,  so  Protagoras,  followed 
by  Gorgias.  Prodicos,  &c.  (444  a.  c.)  found  even  the 
former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sophist  :  this  word 
originally  signifying  one  who  professes  the  power  of 
making  others  wise,  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
wisdom — a  wisdom-manger^  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
say,  an  iron-monger.  In  this  and  not  in  their  abase 
of  the  arts  of  reasoning,  have  Plato  aixl  Aristotle 
placed  the  essential  of  the  sophistic  character.  Their 
sophisms  were  indeed  its  natural  products  and  accom- 
paniments, but  must  yet  be  distinguished  from  it,  as. 
the  fruits  from  the  tree.  *^Eniropos  W;,  edrnXof, 
ivTOwwXrit  iript  ri  riif  "^X^^  na^iiitara — a  vender,  a 
market  man,  in  moral  and  intellectual  knowledges 
(eonnotsMnces)— one  who  hires  himself  out  or  puts 
himself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholsterer 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers— euch  are 
the  phrases,  by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and 
satirizes  the  proper  sophist  Nor  does  the  Stag3rrite 
fall  short  of  his  great  master  and  rival  in  the  reproba- 
tion of  these  professors  of  wisdom,  or  difier  from  him 
in  the  grounds  of  it  He  too  gives  the  baseness  of 
the  motives  joined  with  the  impudence  and  delusive 
nature  of  the  pretence  as  the  generic  character. 

Next  to  this  pretence  of  selling  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence, they  were  distinguished  by  their  itineracy. 
Athens  was.  indeed,  their  great  emporium  and  place 
of  rendezvous;  but  by  no  means  their  domicile. 
Such  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicua,  Hippiai^ 
Pblus,  Calliclea,  Trasymachus,  and  a  whole  hoit  if 
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•ophkta  miDoruin  gentiam:  uid  tbough  many  of  the 
tribe,  like  the  Euthydemut  end  DkmyModorai  to 
dnmeticelly  portrayed  by  PUto,  were  mere  empty 
dieputanta,  deight-ojf-word  jii|{gleni,  thii  waa  &r  from 
beiog  their  oommoa  character.  Both  Plato  and  Aria- 
lotle  rapeatedly  admit  the  brilliancy  of  their  talenla 
•nd  the  extent  of  their  aoquirementa.  The  IbHov^ing 
pBMage  fiom  the  Timeua  of  the  ibmer  will  be  iny 
beat  commentary  aa  well  aa  authority.  **  The  race 
nphiata,  again,  I  acknowledge  for  men  of  no  common 
poweia,  and  of  eminent  akill  and  experience  in  many 
•nd  Taiioua  kinda  ai  knowledge,  and  theae  too  not 
ieldom  truly  &ir  and  ornamental  of  our  nature;  but 
I  fear  that  aomehow,  aa  being  itineranta  fiom  city  to 
dty,  looae  fiom  all  permanent  tiea  of  houae  and  hoioM, 
and  everywhere  aliena,  they  ahoot  wide  of  the  pro- 
per aim  of  man  whether  aa  philoaopher  or  aa  citizen." 
The  few  reroaina  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  hia  paradoxea 
againat  the  reality  of  motion,  are  mere  identical  pro* 
poaitiona  apun  out  into  a  tort  of  whimaical  conun- 
dnima,  aa  in  the  celebrated  paradox  entitled  Achillea 
•nd  the  Tortoiae,  the  whole  plauaibility  of  which 
raata  on  the  trick  of  aanuming  a  minimum  of  time 
while  no  minimum  ia  allowed  to  apace,  joined  with 
that  of  exacting  from  Inlelligibilia  (N«/icva)  the  con- 
ditiona  peculiar  to  objecta  of  the  aenaea  (^aiv^/tcvo.) 
The  paaaagea  alill  extant  from  the  worka  of  Gorgiaa, 
on  the  other  hand,  want  nothing  but  the  Ibrm*  of  a 
premiae  to  undermine  by  a  legitimate  deductio  ad 
abaurdum  all  the  philoaophic  ayatema  that  had  been 
hitherto  advanced  with  the  exception  of  the  Hera- 
clitic,  and  of  that  too  aa  it  waa  generally  underatood 
and  interpreted.  Yet  Zeno'a  name  waa  and  ever 
will  be  held  in  reverence  by  philoaophera ;  for  hia 
obgect  i\aa  aa  grand  aa  hia  motivea  were  honorable — 
that  of  aaaigning  the  limita  to  the  claima  of  the 
aenaea,  and  of  aubordinating  them  to  the  pure  reaaoo : 
while  Gorgiaa  will  ever  be  cited  aa  an  inatance  of 
proatituted  geniua  from  the  immoral  nature  of  hia 
object  and  the  baaeneaaof  hia  motivea.  Theae  and 
not  hia  aophiama  conatituted  him  a  fop4iaf,  a  aophiat 
wboae  eloquence  and  logical  akill  rendered  him  only 
the  more  pemicioua. 

Soon  after  the  repulae  of  the  Peraian  invadera,  and 
aa  a  heavy  counter-balance  to  the  gloriea  of  Mara- 
thon and  Piatea,  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  that  corruption  firat  in  private  and  next  in  public 
life,  which  diaplayed  itaelf  more  or  leaa  in  all  the 
free  atatea  and  oommunitiea  of  Greece,  but  moat  of 
all  in  Athena.  The  cauaea  are  obvioua,  and  auch  aa 
in  popular  republica  have  alwaya  followed,  and  are 
themaelvea  the  effecta  of,  that  paaaion  for  military 
glory  and  political  preponderance,  which  may  be 
well  called  the  baatard  and  the  parricide  of  liberty. 
In  reference  to  the  fervid  but  light  and  aenattive 
Atheniana,  we  may  enumerate,  aa  the  moat  operative, 
the  giddineaa  of  audden  aggrandizement ;  the  more 

*  Via.  //  0idi«r  th«  world  iitelT  ••  an  animated  whole  ae- 
eordinc  to  tlie  Italian  school ;  or  if  aloma,  aeeofding  to 
Democritua ;  or  any  one  primal  element,  aa  water  or  fire 
aeeording  to  Thalee  or  Empedoclea,  or  if  a  now,  aa  explain- 
ed hf  Anaxagoraa;  be  aaaiimed  aa  the  abeololely  fiiat; 
Ac. 


intimate  oonnectaoD  and  fivqoent  intefcoone  viikii 
Aaiatic  atatea;  the  inirigocs  with  the  oouit  of  FMii; 
the  intoxicatioQ  of  the  dtiaeoa  at  large,  anataind  ad 
increaaed  by  the  oootinoed  alluaione  to  their  rmm 
expkuta,  in  the  flatteriea  of  the  theatre,  and  the  imk- 
real  panegyrica ;  the  rage  for  amneefnent  and  pahie 
ahowa;  and  laetly  the  deetructiao  of  the  Athaaa 
conatitution  by  the  aBcendency  of  ita  democntk  cl^ 
ment  During  the  operatioa  of  theoe  caoaei^  at  n 
eariy  period  of  the  proceaa,  and  no  unimpociBOt  put 
of  it,  the  SopmsTS  made  their  firat  appeaiaaee. 
Some  of  theae  applied  the  ieeaona  of  their  ait  ia  thair 
peraona,  and  traded  lor  gain  and  gainful  iafbeaeaa 
the  character  of  demagoguea  and  pabltc  oraloia ;  boi 
the  greater  number  oOered  tbemoeWea  as  ioatracan 
in  the  arta  of  perauaaion  and  temporary  iapnaBoa.tD 
aa  many  aa  oouki  come  op  lo  the  high  prices  at  vkkfa 
they  rated  their  aervioea.  JUtuv  mat.  «XavM«v  t^fu^ 
^pnrai  {Ikae  art  PUUo*9  wortUy—Hirda^  hnkn 
cf  the  yotag  amd  rtc4,  they  ofiered  to  the  vaaiiyof 
youth  and  the  ambition  of  wealth  a  eobatitoie  for 
that  authority,  which  by  the  inatitatioos  of  Sokn  M 
been  attached  to  high  birth  and  property, orraiker to 
the  moral  discipline,  the  habits,  attainmenta,  and  di> 
reeling  motivea,  on  which  the  great  legialator  M 
calculated  (not  indeed  as  necessary  or  oooataat  ac- 
oompanimenta,  but  yet)  as  the  regular  and  ordtaaij 
reaulls  of  comparative  opulence  and  renowoed  t^ 
cestry. 

The  iosa  of  thia  stable  and  salutary  infioeooe  aw 
to  be  supplied  by  the  arts  of  popularity.  But  in  order 
to  the  success  of  this  scheme,  it  wee  neceaaary  diat 
the  people  themaelvea  ahould  be  degraded  ioia  a 
populace.  The  cupidity  for  disaipatkm  and  aenaaal 
pleaaure  in  all  ranks  had  kept  pace  vritb  iha  in- 
creasing inequality  in  the  meana  of  gratifying  it 
The  restlesa  apirit  of  republican  ambitioo,  €ogeoA» 
ed  by  their  aucceaa  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  RMaao* 
tic  character  of  that  auccess,  had  already  fomed  a 
doae  alliance  vrith  luxury  in  ita  eariy  and  mot( 
vigoroua  atate,  when  it  acts  as  an  appetite  to  eiybD- 
die.  and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  vital 
energiea  by  the  habit  of  enjujrmenL  But  thia  corrap- 
tion  waa  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  ciiodei  of  the 
moral  being,  and  to  be  openly  defended  by  the  very 
arma  and  inatrumenti  which  had  been  given  lor  tlw 
piirpoae  of  preventing  or  chaatising  its  approach. 
The  underatanding  waa  to  be  oormpted  by  tlie  p«^ 
veraion  of  the  reaaon,  and  the  foelinga  through  the 
medium  of  the  underatanding.  For  thia  porpoee  all 
fixed  principles,  whether  grounded  on  reason,  nligitx). 
law  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and  thffl 
as  now,  chiefly  by  the  sophistry  of  submittinf  all 
poaitiona  alike,  however  heterogeneona,  to  the  crite- 
rion of  the  mere  underatanding,  disgnising  or  coo* 
cealing  the  fact,  that  the  rules  which  alone  diey 
applied,  were  abstracted  from  the  objecta  of  the 
aenaea,  and  applicable  exclunvely  to  things  of  qnsn- 
tity  and  relation.  At  all  events,  the  minds  of  men 
were  to  be  aenaualized ;  and  even  if  the  argamaoti 
themaelvea  failed,  yet  the  prindplea  ao  attacked  were 
to  be  brought  into  doubt  by  die  mere  frequency  of 
^VMaAVK^^  ett  thin^p  doubled,  and  tito  BMMt  acnd  of  all 
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openly  denied,  and  now  insulted  by  sneer  and 
ndicule.  For  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as 
frr  as  it  is  htanan  nature,  so  awful  is  truth,  that  as 
long  as  we  have  faith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of 
its  attainment,  there  exists  no  bribe  strong  enough 
to  tempt  us  wholly  and  permanently  from  our  alle- 
giance. 

Religion,  in  its  widest  aense,  signifies  the  act  and 
habit  of  reverencing  the  Invisible,  as  the  highest 
both  in  ouiselves  and  in  nature.  To  this  the  senses 
and  their  immediate  objects  are  to  be  made  subser- 
vient, the  one  as  its  organs,  the  other  as  its  exponents : 
and  as  such  therefore,  having  on  their  own  account 
no  true  tnlue^  because  no  inherent  worth.  Thoy  are 
a  language,  in  short:  and  taken  independently  of 
their  representative  function,  from  words  they  be- 
come mere  empty  sounds^  and  differ  from  ncine  only 
by.  eiciting  expectations  which  they  cannot  gratify — 
fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm,  the  potent 
Abracadabra,  of  a  sophisticated  race,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed the  religion  of  faith  to  the  superstition  of  the 
aenaes,  a  rare  of  animals,  in  whom  the  presence  of 
reason  is  manifested  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct. 

The  Mme  principle,  which  in  its  application  to  the 
whole  of  our  being  becomes  religion,  considered 
tpeaikuively  is  the  basis  of  metaphynedl  science,  that, 
namely,  which  requires  an  evidence  beyond  that  of 
aenaiblo  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  genera- 
lized in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  (prefixing 
the  preposition,  meta,  i.  e.  beyond  or  transcending) 
named  the  superior  science,  metaphysics.  The  In- 
visible was  assumed  as  the  supporter  of  the  apparent, 
rdv  i^atvofiivtav — as  their  iubtUnux,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  striving 
of  the  imaginative  power  under  ootxlitions  that  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  its  frustration.  If  the  Invisible 
be  denied,  or  (which  is  equivalent)  considered  invisi- 
ble from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  its  own 
nature,  the  science  even  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment lose  their  essential  copula.  The  component 
parts  can  never  be  reduced  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
but  must  owe  their  systematic  arrangement  to  acci- 
dents of  an  ever-shiOing  perspective.  Much  more 
then  must  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  disjoined 
from  religion.  Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  best 
have  only  a  scheme  of  prudence,  and  this  too  a  pru- 
dence fallible  and  short-sighted :  for  were  it  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  be  bona  fida  coincident  with  morab  in 
reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  outward  ac- 
ti(xi,  irs  first  act  would  be  that  of  abjuring  its  own 
usurped  primacy.  By  celestial  observations  alone  can 
even  terrestrial  charts  be  constructed  scientifically. 

The  first  attempt  therefore  of  the  sophisUi  was  to 
separate  ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  Invisible,  and  to 
stab  morality  through  the  side  of  religion — an  attempt 
to  which  the  idolatrous  polytheism  of  Greece  fur- 
nished too  many  facilities.  To  the  zeal  with  which 
he  counteracted  this  plan  by  endeavours  to  purify 
and  ennoble  that  popular  belief,  which,  from  obedi- 
ence to  the  \nw9,  he  did  not  deem  himself  permitted 
to  subvert,  did  Socrates  owe  his  martyrcop  of  hem- 
lock. Still  while  any  one  principle  of  morality  re- 
mained, religion  in  some  form  or  other  must  remain 
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inclusively.  Therefore,  as  they  commenced  by  as- 
sailing the  former  through  tlie  latter,  so  did  they  con- 
tinue their  warfare  by  reversing  the  operation.  The 
principle  was  confounded  with  the  particular  acts,  in 
which  under  the  guidance  of  the  undentanding  or 
judgment  it  was  to  manifest  itsel£ 
.  Thus  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  properly  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  lower  part  of  morality,  was 
made  lo  be  the  whole.  And  so  fiur  there  was  at  least 
a  consistency  in  this:  for  in  two  ways  only  could  it 
subsist.  It  must  either  be  the  mere  servant  of  reli- 
gion, or  its  usurper  and  substitute.  Viewed  as  prin- 
ciples^ they  were  so  utterly  heterogeneotn,  that  by  no 
grooving  could  the  two  be  fitted  into  each  other — by 
no  intermediate  could  they  be  preaerved  in  lasting 
adhesbn.  T^e  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to  decom- 
pose the  cement.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  histo- 
rical authority  for  the  truth  «^  this  statement,  than 
the  words  of  Polybius.  in  which  he  attributes  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  states  to  the  frequency  of  peijury, 
which  they  had  learnt  from  the  sophists  to  laugh  at 
as  a  trifle  that  6ro^'e  no  bones^  nay,  as  in  some  caaes, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  power 
given  us  by  nature  over  our  own  words,  without 
which  no  man  could  have  a  secret  that  might  not  be 
extorted  from  him  by  the  will  of  others.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  sage  and  observant  historian  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman  repubhc  to  the 
general  reverence  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  the 
consequent  horror  in  which  the  breaking  of  an  oath 
was  held.  This  he  states  as  the  causa  causarum,  as 
the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause  of  Roman  grandeur. 
Under  such  convictions  therefore  as  the  aophists 
labored  with  such  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed 
nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  passions  under  cir- 
cumstances of  public  discord  to  torn  the  aiguments 
of  expedience  and  self-love  against  the  whole  scheme 
of  morality  founded  on  them,  and  to  procure  a  favor- 
able hearing  of  the  doctrines,  which  Plato  attributes 
to  the  sophist  Callicles.  The  passage  is  curious,  and 
might  be  entitled,  a  Jacobin  Head,  a  genuine  antique, 
in  high  preservation.  **By  nature,"  exclaims  this 
Napoleon  of  old,  **  the  loorse  off  is  always  the  more 
infomous,  that,  namely,  which  suffers  wrong;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  it  is  the  doing  of  wrong.  For  no 
man  of  noble  spirit  will  lei  himself  be  wronged :  this 
a  slave  only  endures,  who  is  not  worth  the  lifo  he 
has.  and  under  injuries  and  insults  can  neither  help 
himself  or  those  that  belong  to  him.  Those,  who 
first  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  feeble  crea- 
tures, which  in  fact  the  greater  number  of  men  are ; 
or  they  would  not  remain  entangled  in  these  spider- 
webs.  Such,  however,  being  the  rase,  laws,  honor, 
and  ignominy  were  all  calculated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  law-makers.  But  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  stronger,  whom  they  could  not  coerce  by  fair  con- 
test, and  to  secure  greater  advantages  for  themselves 
than  their  feebleness  could  otherwise  have  procured, 
they  preached  up  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  base  and 
contrary  to  right  to  wish  to  have  any  thing  bej'ond 
otheia ;  and  that  in  this  wish  consisted  the  essence  of 
injustice.  Doubtless  it  was  very  agreeable  to  them, 
if  being  creatures  of  a  meaner  duB  they  were  allowed 
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to  ahare  equally  with  their  natural  tuperion.  Bat 
nature  dictates  plainly  enoof  h  another  code  of  right, 
namely,  that  the  nobler  and  ttronger  ahoold  poeww 
more  than  the  weaker  and  more  pmillanimout. 
Where  the  power  it,  there  liee  the  aubttantial  right 
The  whole  realm  of  animals,  nay  the  human  race 
ilMlf  at  collected  in  independent  statee  and  nalioiw, 
demonstrate,  that  the  stronger  has  a  right  to  control 
the  weaker  for  his  own  advantage.  Assuredly,  they 
have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  follow  the  law 
of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  which  is  held  valid 
in  our  governments.  But  the  minds  of  our  youths 
■re  preached  away  from  them  by  declamations  on  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  letting  themselves  be  mastered, 
till  by  these  verbal  conjurations  the  noblest  nature  is 
tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  young  lion  bom  and  bred  in 
a  cage.  Should  a  man  with  full  untamed  force  but 
once  step  forward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and 
conjurations,  trample  your  contra-natural  laic's  under 
his  feet,  vault  into  the  seat  of  supreme  power,  and  in 
a  splendid  style  make  the  right  of  nature  be  valid 
among  you.*' 

It  would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had 
always  been  the  language  of  sof^iistry !  A  selfishness, 
that  eicludes  partnership,  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
repelling.  Yet  the  principle  is  the  same;  and  if  for 
power  we  substitute  pleasure  and  the  means  of  plea- 
■ore,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  S]rstem  well  fitted  to  cor> 
rapt  natures,  and  the  more  mischievous  in  proportioa 
aa  it  is  less  alarming.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy reigns  in  the  learned  and  highest  class,  and  that 
of  religion  in  all  classes,  a  tendency  to  blend  and 
onite  will  he  found  in  all  objecti  of  pursuit,  and  the 
whole  discipline  of  mind  and  manners  will  be  calcu- 
lated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.  With 
the  prevalence  of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will  (if 
indeed  the  existence  of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  temporary  main  current  in 
the  wide  gust-eddying  stream  of  our  desires  and  aver^ 
aions)  is  ranked  among  the  mean»  to  an  alien  end,  in- 
stead of  being  itself  the  one  absolute  end,  in  the  pa^ 
ticipation  of  which  all  things  are  worthy  to  be  called 
good—with  this  revolution  commences  the  epoch  of 
division  and  separation.  Things  are  rapidly  improv- 
ed, persdns  as  rapidly  deteriorated ;  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  powers  of  the  aggregate  increase,  as 
the  strength  of  the  individual  declines.  Still,  how- 
ever, sciences  may  be  estranged  from  philosophy,  the 
practical  from  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
least  may  remain.  Music  may  be  divided  from  poe- 
try, and  both  may  continue  to  exist,  though  with  di- 
minished influence.  But  religion  and  morals  cannot 
be  dlKJoined  without  the  destruction  of  both :  and 
that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  we 
owe  to  the  frequency  with  which  both  take  shelter 
in  the  h^rt,  and  that  men  are  always  better  (mt  worse 
tiian  the  maxims  which  they  adopt  or  concede. 

To  demonstrate  the  hollowness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  to  deduce  the  truth  from  its  sources,  is  not 
possible  for  me  without  a  previous  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  of  reasoning  in  general.  The  attempt 
oould  neither  be  mode  withm  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
mat  work,  nor  would  its  tuccea  groatiy  ififtc^^ham* 


AXXcI  mUv  rt  ^ih*  r*9T*  /fcv,  m  wit  Aut99€m  mI 
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(Trmn$l€U0nh-lhA  what  •  qiMrtioa  is  tliw wkidi  jm  pn- 
ptiM.  Oil  tun  or  Dionfnas  and  Doris !— what  is  tlw  orifis  td 
esuae  of  all  •vil  1  Bat  nther  m  tJw  dsrknasi  aad  uavail  o«- 
oerniog  diii,  Utst  thorn  in  Ihs  sool  which  oaks  a  aus  ihil 
have  had  removed,  new  can  he  partake  of  the  traih  tkati 
verily  and  indeed  tralh. 

Yet  that  I  may  fulfil  the  original  scope  of  iki 
Friend,  I  shall  attempt  to  provide  the  preparuiy 
steps  for  such  an  investigatioo  in  the  following  £»• 
says  on  the  Principles  of  Method  oonunoo  to  all  ia* 
vestigations :  which  1  here  preaent,  aa  the  basis  of  Bf 
future  philosophical  aixi  theological  writings,  and  m 
the  necessary  introduction  to  the  same.  And  in  sd- 
dititm  to  this,  I  can  conceive  no  olgect  of  inquiry 
more  appropriate,  none  which,  commencing  vrith  ths 
most  familiar  truths,  with  focta  of  hoariy  experience, 
and  gradually  winning  its  way  to  positions  the  meat 
comprehensive  and  sublime,  will  more  aptly  piepara 
the  mind  for  the  reception  o£  specific  knowledge^ 
than  the  full  exposition  of  a  principle  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  intellectual  progreas,  and  which  nay 
be  said  even  to  cim$titMte  the  science  of  education, 
alike  in  the  narrowest  and  in  the  most  exteoHvs 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  as  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the 
public  know  beforehand,  what  the  genius  of  ny  phi- 
loeophy  is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  applied  fay 
me.  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  I  conclude  with 
the  folfowing  brief  history  of  the  last  190  yeaia,  by  t 
lover  of  Old  Ei^land : 

Wise  and  necessitated  confirmation  and  explsnt* 
tion  of  the  law  of  England,  erroneously  entitled  Vtt 
Engliah  RevUutim  of  168B— Mechanical  Phikisophy. 
hailed  as  a  kindred  revolution  in  philoaophy.  and  es* 
poused,  as  a  common  cause,  by  the  partizans  of  the 
revolution  in  the  state. 

The  consequence  is,  or  was,  a  ayatem  of  natoial 
rights  inatead  of  social  and  hereditary  privilegai 
acquiescence  in  historic  testimony  sabstitoied  fa 
\fuAie-«Mi^(  the  true  hirtorical  iceling,  the  ftebv 


mediate  moral  tntereais  of  the  majority  of  the  isii  lie 
ers  for  whom  this  work  waa  eapecially  wriim.  Fc 
as  sciences  are  systems  on  phnciplea,so  in  the  lifrff 
practice  is  morality  a  principle  withoot  a  w/mm. 
Systems  of  morality  are  in  tmth  nothing  aiaK  tki 
the  old  books  of  casoiatry  generalised,  evca  of  dat 
casuiftry,  which  the  genina  of  Proleataotisni  giaii> 
ally  worked  ofiT  from  itself  like  an  heterogcneosi  In- 
mor,  together  with  the  practice  of  aaricolar  cod» 
sion :  a  ftct  the  more  striking,  becaoae  in  bodi  m- 
stances  it  was  againat  the  intention  of  the  fiist  tesrli- 
ers  of  the  reformation :  and  the  revival  of  bodi  aai 
not  only  urged,  but  provided  for,  though  io  vain,  by 
no  less  men  than  Biahopa  Saonderson  and  JcicBf 
Taylor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  prohibitory  rsisan  enl 
this  I  cannot  convey  more  efiectnally  than  in  the  vmk 
of  Plato  to  Dionysi 
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Cbeing  ui  hialoncBl  people,  generation  linked  to 
{vnermtion  by  anceetrai  repatatioo,  by  tnditioo,  by 
i0imldry — this  noUe  feeling,  I  ny,  openly  1101111011  or 
wriloiisly  nndemuned. 

Inafinatioa  excluded  from  poeey;  end  fancy  para- 
■ount  in  pbyaice ;  the  eclipie  of  the  ideal  by  the 
■ere  shadow  of  the  eennblo— mbfiction  for  tnpposi- 
ion.  Plete  pro  Sematu  Fcfni/oyue— the  wealth  of 
BatkHM  for  Che  well-being  of  nationt,  and  of  man ! 

Angkvmania  in  France;  followed  by  revolution  in 
America— «oottitotion  of  America  appropriate,  peiv 
hapa,  10  America ;  but  elevated  from  a  particular  ex- 
periment to  an  univeml  model  The  word  conetitu- 
lioa  altered  to  mean  a  capituUitioQ,  a  treaty,  imposed 
by  the  people  00  their  own  government,  as  on  a  ccm- 
quered  enemy— hence  giving  eanction  to  folsehood, 
•nd  universality I0  anomaly ! !! 

Despotism!  Despotism!  Despotism! of  finance 

in  statistics — of  vanity  in  social  converse— of  pre- 
aomption  and  overweening  contempt  of  the  ancients 
in  individuals ! 

FaENCH  RivOLunoN ! — Pauperism,  revenue  laws, 
government  by  clubs,  committees,  societies,  reviews, 
and  newspapers! 

Thus  it  is  that  nation  fint  sets  fire  to  a  neighboring 
muion ;  then  catches  fire  and  boms  backward. 

Statesmen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  an 
essential  element  of  state— at  least  of  a  Christian 
state.  But  you  wish  for  general  illumination !  You 
begin  with  the  attempt  to  pcptilarize  learning  and 
phikMophy ;  but  you  will  end  in  the  pUbeiJieatum  of 
knowledge.  A  true  philosophy  in  the  learned  class 
is  essential  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

In  fine,  religMxi,  true  or  false,  is  and  ever  has  been 
the  moral  centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which 
•U  other  things  most  and  will  accommodate  them- 
aelves. 


ESSAY  IV. 


mafy  i8w  Kmtpuv  L  ii  xof*  hipav  ^kUk^os  ^  ivHf 
fi^rU^m  htfuiitas  rQv  rofi*  ifAt,  ixupa  H/ta.  it  i*  Spa 
rJ  wof*  ^fuip  99I  ApicKti,  Ttfttiriop  koI  l/ti  ftdXt^a* 
IIAATaN*  AlfiN:  tm^'  inrtpa, 

TrtauUtum'-'fl^u  tiiea  what  are  the  tenm  on  whieb  foo 
sod  I  ought  to  itaiid  toward  each  other.  If  foo  hold 
pbiloeophf  ahogether  hi  eootemiM,  bid  it  fbrewell.  Or  if  joa 
have  heard  from  anj  other  perwn,  or  bare  foanelf  found 
out  a  better  than  roine,  then  fiTe  honor  to  that,  whichever 
it  be.  But  if  the  doctrine  taaght  in  these  our  worlu  pleaM 
yon,  then  it  m  hot  juM  that  foa  fhAuM  honor  roe  too  in  the 
same  proportioa. PLATO*0  8d  LetUr  t»  Dion, 


What  is  that  which  fint  strikes  os,  and  strikes  us 
at  once,  in  a  man  of  education  ?  And  which,  among 
educated  men,  so  imtantly  distinguishes  the  man  of 
superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed  with  eminent 
propriety  of  tlie  kle  Edmnnd  Borite)  **  we  cannot 


stand  under  the  same  arch- way  during  a  shower  if 
rain,  witkoui  Jimding  him  out  T*  Mot  the  weight  or 
novelty  of  his  remarks ;  not  any  unusual  interest  of 
fa(M  oommunicaled  by  him;  for  we  may  suppose 
both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the  shortnssi 
of  our  intercourse,  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjeda 
TlvB  difilerence  will  be  impressed  and  felt,  though  the 
conversation  should  be  confined  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  the  pavement.  Still  less  will  it  arise  from 
any  peculiarity  in  bis  words  and  phrases.  For  if  he 
be,  as  we  now  asstuM,  a  teci^educated  man  as  well 
as  a  roan  of  superior  powen,  he  will  imc  fiul  to  fol> 
low  the  golden  rule  of  Julius  Comr,  /iiMleRff«er6iMi, 
teiiTiiaai  soopa/ttsi,  evttere.  Unless  whero  new  thugs 
necessitate  new  terms,  be  will  avoid  an  unusual  won! 
as  a  rock.  It  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  le^ 
mxmof  his  youth,  that  the  breach  of  this  precept*  at 
all  times  haardous,  becomes  ridiculous  in  the  topics 
of  ordinary  conversation.  There  remains  but  one 
other  point  of  distinction  possible;  and  this  most  ha^ 
and  in  fiict  is,  the  true  cause  of  the  impression  made 
on  us.  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habi* 
toal  arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit 
of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (moro  plainly) 
in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  intends  to 
commtmicato.  However  irregular  and  desultoiy  hit 
talk,  there  is  mdkod  in  the  frsgments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man* 
though  perhaps  shrewd  and  able  in  hit  particular  call- 
ing ;  whether  he  be  describing  or  relating.  We  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  hit  memory  alone  is  called 
into  action ;  and  that  the  olgects  and  events  racnr  in 
the  narration  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same 
accompaniments,  however  accidental  or  impertinent, 
as  they  had  first  occurred  to  the  narrator.  The  ne- 
cessity of  taking  breath,  the  efibrts  of  recollectiQB, 
and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  foilures,  produce  all 
his  pauses;  and  with  exception  of  the  **aiid  tAea," 
the  **aiid  there"  and  the  still  less  significant,  **aad 
»o»"  they  constitute  likewiM  all  his  connections. 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  Method  as 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  imdentanding,  and 
in  the  constructions  of  science  and  literature.  It 
would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  proof  of  ill 
importance  in  the  business  and  economy  of  active  or 
domestic  life.  From  the  oottor's  hearth  or  the  woili- 
shop  of  the  artisan,  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the 
first  merit,  that  which  admits  neither  sufastituto  nor 
equivalent,  is  that  every  thing  is  ta  ii*  place.  Whero 
this  charm  is  wanting,  every  other  merit  either  bsea 
its  name,  or  becomes  an  sdditional  ground  of  accuse 
tion  and  regrot.  Of  one,  by  whom  it  is  eminently 
possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is  like  clockwork. 
The  resemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regu- 
larity, and  yet  falls  short  of  the  truth.  Both  do,  in- 
deed, at  once  divide  and  annoimoe  the  silent  and 
otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuiti, 
does  more:  be  realixes  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives 
a  character  and  indivkiuality  to  its  moments.  If  the 
kile  are  described  as  killing  time,  he  may  be  justly 
said  to  call  it  into  lifo  and  moral  being,  while  he 
it  the  diitinct  ol^act  not  only  of  the 
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but  of  the  oomdMice.  He  organizee  the  hoaiw, 
and  givee  them  a  tout :  and  that,  the  very  enence 
of  which  is  to  fleet  away,  and  evermore  to  have  been, 
be  takes  up  into  hie  own  permanence,  and  communi- 
€atee  to  it  the  imperishableneai  of  a  ■piritual  nature. 
Of  the  good  and  fiithful  servant,  whose  energies, 
thus  directed,  are  thus  methodiied,  it  is  less  truly 
affirmed,  that  He  lives  in  time,  than  that  Time  lives 
in  him.  His  days,  months,  and  years,  as  the  stops  and 
punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  duties  performed, 
will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain  extant 
when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  as  the  importance  of  Method  in  the  duties  of 
■ocial  life  is  incomparably  greater,  so  are  its  practical 
riemwits  proportionably  obvious,  and  such  as  relate 
to  the  will  far  more  than  to  the  understsnding. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  we  contemplate  its  bear* 
logs  on  the  latter. 

The  diflerence  between  the  products  of  a  well- 
disciplined  and  those  of  an  uncultivated  understand- 
ing, in  relation  to  what  we  will  now  venture  to  call 
the  Science  of  Method,  is  oAen  and  admirably  exhi- 
bited by  our  Dramatist.  We  scarcely  need  refer  our 
leaden  to  the  Clown's  evidence,  in  the  first  scene  of 
tiie  second  act  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  or  the 
Nurse  in  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet"  But  not  to  leave  the 
position,  without  an  instance  to  illostmte  it,  we  will 
take  the  **  easy-yielding"  Mrs.  Quickly's  relation  of 
the  ctreumstances  of  Sir  John  FsJstafl's  debt  to  her. 

FaUtaff.  What  b  the  frtwi  fom  that  I  owe  thee  1 
Mr§.  Quickly.  Many,  if  thoa  wert  as  honeac  man,  thy- 
self and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  awear  to  me  upoo  a 
pareel-fiH  golilet,  aitting  in  my  dolphin  chambcf .  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  aea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week 
when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likeatnc  his  ikther  to  a 
Maciat-man  in  Windsor — thoa  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I 
was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me  and  make  me  my  lady 
tby  wife.  Canst  thoa  deny  it  1  Did  not  good-wiie  Keech. 
the  batcher's  wife,  cooie  in  then  and  call  me  ffossip  Quick- 
ly T— coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  :  telling  us  she 
had  a  good  diah  of  prawn»— wherrby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat 
some-'wherehy  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound, 
itc.  Ike.  Stc H£NRY  IV.  Ut  pt.  act.ii.  »e,  1. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being  car- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  "  the 
pOOT  soul's  "  thoughts  and  sentences  are  more  closely 
interlinked  than  the  truth  of  nature  would  have  re- 
quired, but  that  the  connections  and  sequence,  which 
the  habit  of  Method  can  alone  give,  have  in  this  in- 
ttance  a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the 
absence  of  Method,  which  characterizes  the  unedu- 
cated, is  occasioned  by  an  habitual  submission  of  the 
nndemtanding  to  mere  events  and  images  as  such, 
and  independentof  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify 
or  appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments 
of  time  and  place  are  the  only  relations  which  per- 
sons of  this  class  appear  to  regard  in  their  statements. 
As  this  constitutes  their  leading  feature,  the  contrary 
excellence,  as  distinguishing  the  well-educated  roan, 
must  be  referred  to  the  contrary  habit.  Metiiod, 
therefore,  becomes  natural  to  the  mind  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  not  thinge  only,  or 
for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  likewise  and  chiefly  the 
fdiUiona  of  things,  either  their  relations  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  observer,  or  to  the  iiate  and  appieVieiavxiQC 


the  hearers.  To  ennmefate  and  analyie  these  iri» 
tions,  with  the  conditions  under  which  ak»e  dieyai 
discoveraUe,  is  to  teach  the  acienoe  of  Method. 

The  enviable  results  of  this  acieiioa,  when  kw* 
ledge  has  been  ripened  into  tboae  habits  whiektf 
once  secure  and  evince  ita  posaesaaon.can  scaresijto 
exhibited  more  forcibly  as  well  as  more  pleaaogli^ 
than  hy  contrasting  with  the  former  extract  hm 
Shakspeare  the  narration  given  by  Hamlet  lo  Honlii 
of  the  occurrences  during  his  proposed  transportaliaa 
to  Cngland,  and  the  evenia  that  interrupted  hii  wf 
age. 

/few.    Sir.  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighiiBC 
That  would  not  let  me  sbwp  :  methouirbt  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  rautincs  in  the  bilbues.    Rashly, 

And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it IM,  u»  kmtw. 

Our  indiacretion  *ometim»t  atrvt*  ua  lectf. 
When  our  deep  plaU  do  foil:  amd  that  okndd  lead  sf, 
There* B  a  divmity  that  akapes  omr  emdo, 
Ronffk-kew  them  kow  we  wiU, 

Hor.   That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.    Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  searTd  about  mo.  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  ;  had  my  deaire ; 
Finger *d  their  pocket ;  and.  in  fine,  witfadiew 
To  my  own  room  apain ;  rouking  so  bold, 
Mg  Start  forgetting  waxaers,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  oommisnoa :  where  /  fouod,  Horatio, 
A  loyal  knavery — an  exact  eomasand. 
Larded  with  auam  aeveral  aorta  af  reaaama 
Importing  Dammark'a  kaaltk,  and  Englamd^a  taa. 
With,  ho !  such  bogs  and  goMins  in  my  life. 
That  on  the  supenriae,  nu  leisote  bated. 
No.  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  Muck  off! 

ffer.   Is  *t  possible  t 

Haat,   Here's  the  ooaniaaoo. — ^Bcad  it  at  moie  lainre. 

wflcl.V.SK.1 

Here  the  events,  with  the  ctreumstances  of  tine 
and  place,  are  all  stated  with  equal  cntnpressinn  sod 
rapidity,  not  one  introduced  which  cookf  have  been 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  intelligibili^  of  die 
whole  process.  If  any  tendency  is  discoverable,  si 
far  as  the  mere  (acts  are  in  question,  it  is  the  tendeo* 
cy  to  omission :  and,  accordingly,  the  reader  wiU  ob- 
serve, that  the  attention  of  the  narrator  is  called  back 
to  one  material  circumstance,  which  he  was  htinyiog 
by,  by  a  direct  question  from  the  friend  to  whom  the 
story  is  communicated,  **How  was  this  scaled  f 
But  by  a  trait  which  is  indeed  peculiarly  characls^ 
istic  of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  disposed  to  generalis. 
and  meditative  to  excess  (but  which,  with  due  abate- 
ment and  reduction,  is  distinctive  of  every  powerful 
and  methodizing  intellect),  all  the  digressioos  aod  eth 
largements  consist  of  reflections,  truths,  and  prioo- 
pies  of  general  and  permanent  interest,  either  directly 
expressed  or  disguised  in  playful  satire. 
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I  sat  me  down ; 


Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair, 
/  ones  did  hold  it,  aa  our  ataOata  do, 
Ji  baaeneaa  to  write  fair,  and  lakared  mmA 
How  to  forget  tkat  kaming :  but,  sir.  Ofiw 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.    Wilt  thoa  know 
The  effect  of  what  1  wrote  t 

Hor.    Ay.  good  my  lord. 

HauL    An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  kiaf. 
As  England  was  bis  faithful  tributary  ; 
^a  love  between  tkem,  like  tke  peJm,  might  flamriA  .* 
JIa  peace  ikould  atill  her  wheaten  garland 
Atd  mamt  auck  like  Aa*$  af  great  ekmrga-^ 
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1M  oo  tJw  Tww  and  kDowtnf  of  thets  eoManti 
b  ■bonld  the  beiiren  pat  to  fuddea  dMlh, 
fo  diriTinc  time  allowed. 

Hm'.    How  waa  Ibia  MaM  1 

Ham.    Wbj,  evca  in  lliat  waa  haaTao  oidinairt. 

kad  m J  raiber't  Mfnet  in  mf  puraet 
Vhkb  was  the  model  of  fbat  Danirii  teal : 
'otded  the  writ  op  in  tlie  form  of  the  otlier ; 
MMcribed  it ;  r«ve  't  the  impremioa  ;  placed  it  nAly, 
Hha  ehaaffeiiof  never  known.    Now,  ilie  next  dajr 
Nvk  our  sea-fiffht ;  and  what  to  this  was  teqaeot. 
fhoa  knoweat  already. 

/fer.    So  GoiMenMeni  and  Roaeoerants  go  to  *t  1 

HkiK.   Whf .  man,  they  did  make  love  to  thii  emplof  menU 
rhey  are  not  near  my  cooacieoce :  their  deieat 
[)otb  by  their  own  ioaionatioa  grow. 
'  7V«  daneeroms  wAea  tk*  bter  nature  eeaiM 
Between  the  ptB  mud  fell  imeaumi  paimU 
Qf  migkig  mppotUe*. 

It  would,  perhapa,  be  ■tifficient  to  remark  of  the 
preceding  paaMige,  in  oonnectioa  with  the  humorous 
ipecimen  of  narration, 

"  Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  eireinattancca," 

in  Henry  IV.;  that  if  overlooking  the  diflerent  value 
of  the  matter  in  each,  we  considered  the /orm  alone, 
dre  should  find  both  immethadioal ;  Hamlet  from  the 
Bxceaa,  Mrs.  Quickly  from  the  want,  of  reflection 
Ukd  generalization ;  and  that  Method,  therefore,  must 
vsult  from  the  due  mean  or  balance,  between  our 
MMsive  impressions  and  the  mind's  own  reaction  on 
he  same.  (Whether  this  re-action  do  ix>t  suppose  or 
mply  a  primary  act  positively  originating  in  the  mind 
laelf,  and  prior  to  the  object  in  order  of  nature,  though 
so-instantaneous  in  its  manifestation,  will  be  hereafter 
liacussed.)  But  we  had  a  further  purpose  in  thus 
xntrasting  these  extracts  from  our  **  myriad-minded 
Sard,'*  Oi0fiovdtr{  ivnp.)  We  wished  to  bring  Ibrward. 
Mch  for  itself,  these  two  elements  of  Method,  or  (to 
idopt  an  arithmetical  term)  its  tvra  main /actor*. 

Instances  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no 
rare  occurrence  in  real  life :  and  the  narrations  of 
Bhakspeare'a  Hostess  and  the  Tapster,  difller  from 
thoae  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  io  general,  by 
their  superior  humor,  the  poet's  own  gift  and  infu- 
sion, not  by  their  want  of  Method,  which  is  not 
greater  than  we  often  meet  with  in  that  claaa.  of 
which  they  are  the  dramatic  representatives.  In- 
■tances  of  the  opposite  fault,  arising  from  the  exress 
of  generalization  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  oppo- 
■te  class,  will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occur  less 
frequently  in  the  course  of  our  own  peiaonal  experi- 
ence. Yet  they  will  not  have  been  wanting  to  our 
readers,  nor  will  they  have  passed  unobserved,  though 
the  great  poet  himself  {i  Hiv  iavrdv  "^^v^hv  ^ti  bXfiv 
rha  Aeiaftarev  /top^&f  voictXafif  nopi^faoat*)  has  more 
conveniently  supplied  the  illustrations.  To  complete, 
therefore,  the  purpose  aforementioned,  that  of  pre- 
senting each  of  the  two  components  as  separately  as 
possible,  we  chose  an  instance  in  which,  by  the  sur- 
plus of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  mind  disturbs  the 
arrangement,  of  which  that  very  activity  had  been 
the  cause  and  impulse.  Thus  exuberance  of  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  interferes  with  the  forwu  of  Meth- 


Tr«M/cl«en.— He  that  moolded  hie  own  soal.  aa  eome  in- 
•otporaal  malarial,  into  varkNia  form*.  — —  TBEUI8TIU8. 


od ;  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  th» 
spring  and  impulse  to  menial  action,  is  wholly  d^ 
stmctive  of  Method  itself.  For  in  attending  Ioq 
exclusively  to  the  relations  whidi  the  past  or  pasaing 
events  and  olgects  bear  to  general  truth,  and  tha 
moods  of  his  own  Thought,  the  most  intelligent  man 
ii  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  other  ra- 
lation,  in  which  they  are  likewise  to  be  pbced  to  the 
apprehension  and  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His 
discourse  appears  like  soliloquy  intermixed  with  diai- 
logue.  But  the  uneducated  and  imreflecling  talker 
overtake  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psy? 
chological ;  and  consequently  precludes  all  Method, 
that  is  not  purely  accidental.  Hence  the  nearer  tho 
things  and  incidents  in  time  and  place,  the  more  dis- 
tant, disjointed,  and  impertinent  to  each  other,  and  to 
any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear  in  his  narra- 
tion :  and  this  from  the  want  of  a  stop^,  or  Marling' 
po$t,  in  the  narrator  himself;  from  the  absence  of  the 
leading  ThoughU  which,  borrowing  a  phrase  from 
the  nomenclature  of  legislation,  we  may  not  inaptly 
call  the  Initiattvc  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
habit  of  Method  is  present  and  eflfoctive,  things  the 
most  remote  and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and  outward 
circumstance,  are  brought  into  mental  contiguity 
and  succession,  the  more  striking  as  the  less  ex- 
pected.  But  while  we  i^'oold  impress  the  necessity 
of  this  habit,  the  illustrations  adduced  give  proof  that 
in  undue  preponderance,  and  when  the  prerogative 
of  the  mind  is  stretched  into  despotism,  the  discourse 
may  degenerate  into  the  grotesque  or  the  fantas- 
tical. 

With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  oonatitntion 
of  the  human  soul  is  this  exhibited  to  us  in  the  char> 
acter  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  where  flying  from 
the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a  reprieve  from  the 
pressure  of  its  duties,  in  that  ideal  activity,  the  over> 
balance  of  which,  with  the  consequent  indisposition 
to  action,  is  his  disease,  he  compels  the  reluctant  good 
sense  of  the  high  yet  healthful-minded  Horatio,  to 
follow  him  in  his  wayward  meditation  amid  the 
graves  ?  *'  To  what  bam  tue»  toe  may  return,  Hortt' 
tio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noUe  dual 
of  Alexander,  till  he  ^nd  it  Hopping  a  bung-hole  t 
Hon.  It  were  to  conndtr  too  curioudy  to  consider  aOk 
Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modesty  enough  and  likelihood  to  lead  it.  As 
thus :  Alexander  died,  Alexander  uas  buried,  AlexoM' 
der  retumeth  to  dust — the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we 
make  loam :  and  why  of  thtd  Inam,  whereto  he  was  cot^ 
verted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  f 

hmperial  Cmsmr  dead  attd  twrn'd  (•  c/ay. 
Might  steip  a  holt  U  keep  tMe  wind  ewey /" 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when 
the  objects  thus  connected  are  proportionate  to  the 
connecting  energy,  relatively  to  the  real,  or  at  least 
to  the  desirable  sympathies  of  mankind ;  it  is  from 
the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial  method 
in  the  famous  soliloquy,  **  7'o  bet  or  not  to  bet** 
which,  admired  as  it  is.  and  has  been,  has  yet  re- 
ceived only  the  first  fruits  of  the  admiration  due  to  it 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  inm^ 
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■lermble  impra«ioai  in  each  moment  of  time  the 
pe«ive  memory  mint  needs  tend  to  oonfunon  —  a 
rule,  the  teeming  ezceptiom  to  which  (the  thonder- 
buntt  in  Lear,  for  instance)  are  realljr  oonfirmationi 
of  iti  truth.  For,  in  many  instances,  the  predomi- 
nance of  some  mighty  Pusion  takes  the  place  of  the 
guiding  Thought,  and  the  result  prevents  the  method 
of  Nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the  Individual. 
For  Thought,  Imagination,  (and  we  may  add,  Passion,) 
•re,  in  their  very  essence,  the  first,  coimective.  the 
latter  co4Klunative :  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  if 
the  excess  lead  to  Method  misapplied,  and  to  connec- 
tions of  the  moment,  the  abwnce,  or  marked  defici- 
•ncy,  either  precludes  Method  altogether,  both  fonn 
mod  substance  .*  or  (as  the  following  extract  will  ex- 
emplify) retains  the  outward  form  only. 

Mtf  Ute»  »*d  maimm !  (•  exp0§tuUUe 

What  maj€»t9  »kcmld  fr«,  what  dmly  if, 

Wkw  dap  is  4t9t  night  nigktt  mnd  timt  is  tims^ 

Were  notking  imt  ts  ws$U  night,  dag,  mnd  time, 

Tkertfare—simee  brevitg  is  the  soul  nf  wit. 

And  tedisusness  the  limhs  mnd  MrCwortf  jUmrisksSt 

I  will  kc  krief.    Your  noble  son  is  mad : 

Mad  call  I  it—for  to  de/iae  true  madness* 

What  is  *U  hut  to  he  nothing  else  hut  mad! 

But  IH  that  go. 

Qaeen.    More  matter  with  loss  art. 

Pol.    Madam!  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  aU. 
T%st  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  *tis  true,  *tis  pitg  : 
And  pitg  'tis,  'tis  true  ia  foMsh  Jigure  ! 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art.) 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  thsn :  and  now  remains. 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect : 
Or  rather  son  the  cause  of  this  defect : 
For  this  effect  defeetioe  comes  hp  cause. 
Thus  it  rewiains,  and  the  remaindor  thus 
Perpend.  HAMLET,  act  a.  scene  8. 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in 
this  flourish  of  the  soul-surviving  body  of  old  Poloni- 
us's  intellect,  not  less  than  in  the  endlesi  confirma- 
tions and  roost  undeniable  matters  of  foct,  of  Tspster 
Pompey,  or  "  the  hostess  of  the  tavern,"  prove  to  our 
feelings,  even  before  the  word  is  found  which  pre- 
sents the  truth  to  our  understandings,  that  confusion 
and  formality  are  but  the  opposite  poles  of  the  same 
null-point. 

It  is  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  splendid  picture  gallery  (the 
reader  will  excuse  the  confest  inadequacy  of  this 
metaphor),  we  find  individuality  every  where,  mere 
portrait  no  where.  In  all  his  various  characters,  we 
■till  feel  ourselves  communing  with  the  same  human 
nature,  which  is  every  where  present  as  the  vegeta- 
ble sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blos- 
■oms,  and  fruits,  their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odors. 
Speaking  of  the  efiect,  i.  e.  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as 
consisting  in  that  just  proportion,  that  union  and  in- 
terpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  genius 
•nd  true  science.  For  Method  implies  a  progressive 
transition,  and  it  ii  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
original  language.  The  Greek  hliSoSost  is  literally 
a  way,  or  path  of  Transit,  Thus  we  extol  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid,  or  Socrates*  discourse  with  the 
Jib  re  in  the  Meooa,  aa  mctAa^JocU,  a  term  which  no 


one  who  hokis  himaelf  bound  to  think  or  spssi  e» 
rectly,  would  apply  to  the  alphabetic  order  or » 
rangement  of  a  common  dictionary.  But  as.  witboat 
continuous  transition,  there  can  be  no  Method,  k 
without  a  pre-concepckm  there  can  be  no  trsoritiiB 
with  continuity.  The  term.  Method,  cannot  thus- 
fore,  otherwise  than  by  abuse,  be  apfdied  to  s  mm 
dead  arrangement,  containing  in  itaelf  no  pnadfli 
of  progression. 


ESSAY  V. 


Scientiit  idem  qood  plantii.  8i  plsota  aliqas  uti  is  i 
habesf,  de  rsdica  quid  fist,  nil  rellBrt :  «  rem 
eupias  io  aliod  mIqib,  tatios  Mt  radieibaa  oti  qnsoi  i 
tit.  8ie  tradtUo.  qu*  nuoe  io  uso  est,  ezbibat  ptoaa  I 
truncM  (pulchros  UIm  qaideai)  tcieotiaruai ;  led  tHM 
sbsqiM  radicibfu  fsbro  Ufoarioearte  OBmniodoa,  st  ptssnin 
imitilet.  Quod  ai,  diacipliiMa  ut  craaeaat,  tibi  eonfi  Ml,  k 
tnineia  minas  ais  MKeitat :  ad  id  eoran  adhiha.  at  mtoa 
illaaa  etiam  cafli  abqaantato  taam  adlHBrcatis,  astiahaalai: 
dumnodo  hoe  paeto  at  aeieDtiaai  propriam  lariiaw,  tmi»- 
ris  qua  cof  oitioDif  tu»  reoaalari  poaaie ;  et  earn  m  tn» 
plantare  in  sniimiin  alieoona,  aicot  ererft  is  too. 

BACON ds  Augmamt.  SeimU.Ln.cn. 


TransUtiom.—li  w  with  acieoea  as  with  treea.  If  it  ba  jem 
purpoae  to  maka  aona  partiealar  use  of  tiie  traa.  ros  aod 
not  coneani  joanalf  alwot  the  roaia.  Bat  if  foo  wnk  a 
transftr  it  ioio  anolJm  soil,  U  ia  then  aafrr  to  aaipl«tk 
roots,  than  tha  tcrooa.  Thoa  the  mode  of  taachinit  smmi 
commoo  at  prcaeot  exhibita  claarly  aaooirh  tha  tniakt,  m  k 
warn,  of  tha  Miaoeaa,  and  thoaa  too  of  hand 
hot  navartbaleai,  withoat  tba  roots,  vahiabla  aod  < 
aa  they  andoubtadlj  ara  to  Iha  carpeotar,  they  are 
to  the  planter.  But  if  yoo  have  at  heart  tiw 
of  edocatkio.  aa  that  wbieh  propoaaa  to  ilwlf  tba 
diwiplioa  of  tha  miad  for  ili  aod  aod  aiaa,  ba  kas 
coooarnioff  tba  trunkf.  aod  let  it  be  your  caw.  that  ds 
roots  ihoold  be  extracted  entire,  erro  thooirh  a  aaiall  p•^ 
tion  of  the  toil  thouid  adhere  to  them  :  so  that  at  aB  eveaS 
you  may  be  able,  by  Ihia  meana,  both  to  review  year  Miaa- 
tifle  aoqairenenia,  re-meaaoriaff  aa  it  were,  tlia  itasi  et 
your  koowledse  for  your  own  Mtiafactioa,  and  at  tha  wemt 
time  to  transplant  it  into  the  mioda  of  otban,  jost  m  it 
grew  in  your  own. 


It  has  been  observed,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  dte 
]u:lations  of  objects  are  prime  materwls  of  Method, 
and  that  the  contemplation  of  relations  is  the  indis' 
pensable  conditkm  of  thinking  methodically.  It  he> 
comes  necessary  therefore  to  add.  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  relation,  in  which  objects  of  mind  vasj  be 
ccHitemplated.  The  first  is  that  of  Law.  whick,  io 
its  absolute  perfectfon,  is  conceivable  only  of  the  So- 
preme  Being,  whose  creative  idea  not  only  apfnioli 
to  each  thing  its  positian,  but  in  that  position,  and  io 
consequence  of  that  positkxi,  givea  it  its  quslilia, 
yea,  it  gives  its  very  existence,  as  that  parHcmiar  thii^- 
Yet  in  whatever  science  the  relation  of  the  pans  t» 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  is  predetermined  bf  t 
truth  originating  in  the  suW,  and  not  abstrscted  or 
generalized  from  observation  (^  the  pana,  thera  «s 
afiS^m  the  presence  of  a  law,  if  we  are  speaking  of 
the  physical  sciences,  as  of  Astronomy  for  inscaoes; 
or  the  presence  of  fundamental  uieos,  if  oordisooQiH 
be  upon  those  sciences,  the  Iruths  of  which,  m  tralbi 
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olute,  not  merely  have  an  independent  origin  in 

nund.  but  continue  to  exist  in  and  for  the  mind 
Be.     Such,  for  intanoe,  m  GeomeUry,  and  rach  are 

■d«tta  of  a  perfect  circle,  of  asymploli,  dtc. 
^e  have  thus  anrigned  the  fint  place  in  the  science 
Method  to  Law  ;  and  firrt  of  the  fint,  to  Law,  as 
r  abeoiute  kind  which  comprehending  in  itself  the 
wtance  of  every  possible  degree  precludes  from  its 
iception  all  degree,  not  by  generalization  but  by 

own  plenitude.  As  such,  therefore,  and  as  the 
QHcient  cause  of  the  reality  correspondent  thereto, 
»  oonteroplate  it  ar  exclusively  on  attribute  of  the 
ipreme  Being,  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God: 
ding,  however,  that  from  the  contemplation  of  law 

this,  its  only  perfect  form,  must  be  derived  all  true 
sight  into  all  other  grounds  and  principles  necessary 

Method,  as  (he  science  common  to  all  sciences, 
ilich  in  each  rvy^iwu  iv  SXXo  avr^f  r9(  inT^^/ii^. 
iienated  from  this  (intuition  shall  we  call  it?  or 
CftdfiKSt  fiuth  T)  ingenious  men  may  produce  schemes, 
oodncive  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  particular  sci- 
noes,  but  no  scientific  system. 

But  though  we  cannot  enter  on  the  proof  of  this 
ssertion,  we  dare  not  remain  exposed  to  the  suspi- 
■ion  of  having  obtruded  a  mere  private  opinion,  as  a 
iindaroental  truth.  Our  authorities  are  such  that 
»iir  only  diflSculty  is  occasioned  by  their  number. 
Hie  following  extract  from  .Aristocles  (preserved  with 
ilher  interesting  fragments  of  the  same  writer  by  Eu- 
lebios)  is  as  explicit  as  peremptory.  ^JL^ikovo^tm 
thf  1lXirwV|  h  Koi  ri(  aAXo(  r&v  wtimrtf  yyiyofw;  km 
rcXIiMr  h^tS  i^  M^  Hvaa^at  ri  iv^fninva  Kariiltv  ^ftaff 
h  fJt  rd  5(ia  vp6rt^v  i^tlti-  EusEB.  Prsp.  Evan, 
n.  3.*  And  PUilo  himself  in  his  De  Repablica,  hap* 
pity  still  extant,  evidently  alludes  to  the  same  doc* 
trine.  For  peraonating  Socrates  in  the  discussion  of 
a  most  important  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
joetice  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  private  honesty,  after 
many  inductions,  and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he 
breaks  off  with  these  words— c{  y*  r^^i,  w  TXai'Kutv, 
^  h  ifiriio^a,  AKPIBflZ  MEN  TOYTO  *EK  TOIOY- 
TON  MEeOAflN,  OIAIZ  NTN  EN  TOIi:  AOFOIZ 

xpaMEeA,or  MnnoTE  aabumen'  aaaa  tap 

MAKPOTEPA  KAI  HAEIflN  OAOS  H  EHI  TOYTO 
ArorZAt — not  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the 
former  (the  analytic,  and  inductive,  to  wit)  which 
have  their  place  likewise,  in  which  (but  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite. 
If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport 
of  these  words,  it  vit>uld  be  removed  by  the  fact 
stated  by  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics,  that  Plato  had  dis- 

*  7>aiuic<ioii.— Plaro,  who  philosophtird  l^si'iniaifilj  and 
psdectively  ir  ever  anf  man  did  in  anr  a«e,  held  it  for  an 
sziooi,  that  it  b  not  poaiible  for  us  to  have  an  inti«ht  into 
lliingB  human  (i.  e.  tJu  nature  mmd  rdntiont  tf  man,  and 
gk€  0ki^*  presented  kv  naturt  for  kit  tiier«Ci>«f»Mi,) 
without  any  previooe  eontenplaiion  (or  tntolleetual  vision) 
of  Ihinf  8  divine :  thai  is,  of  troths  that  are  to  be  affirmed 
eoocerninr  the  absolute,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  known 

to  OS. 

t  ( Translaliim). — But  know  well,  O  Glaneoo,  as  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  by  such  anethods,  as  we  have  hitherto  used 
is  this  inquisition,  we  can  never  attain  to  a  satisfactory  in- 
iif  ht:  for  it  is  a  kmrrr  and  ampler  way  that  eooduets  to  this. 
— PLATO  IH  nwrMUn,  iv. 


cuased  the  problem,  whether  in  order  to  scientifio 
ends  we  must  set  oat  irom  principles,  or  asceixl  to- 
wards them :  in  other  words,  whether  the  synthelio 
or  analjrtic  be  the  right  method.  But  aa  no  such 
questioD  is  directly  discussed  in  the  poblished  works 
of  the  great'  master,  Aristotle  must  either  have  re- 
ceived it  orally  from  Plato  himself,  or  have  found  it 
in  the  aypa^  ^ey/iara,  the  private  text  book  or  ma- 
ntmls  constructed  by  his  select  disciples,  and  intelli- 
gible to  those  only  who  Uke  themselves  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  esoteric  (interior  or  unveiled)  doc- 
trines of  Platonism.  Coniparing  this  therefore  with 
the  writings,  which  he  held  it  safe  or  not  profiuie  to 
make  public,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Plato  con- 
sidered the  investigation  of  truth  a  potteriori  as  that 
which  ii  empbyed  in  explaining  the  rrsaftsof  a  more 
scientific  process  to  those,  for  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  results  was  alone  requisite  and  sufficient ;  or 
in  preparing  the  mind  for  legitimate  method,  by  ex- 
posing the  insufiSdency  or  selfcontradictions  of  the 
prooft  and  results  obtained  by  the  contrary  process. 
Hence  therefore  the  earnestness  with  which  the  ge- 
nuine Platonists  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demon- 
stration consisted  of  identical  propositions)  advanced 
by  Stilpo,  and  maintained  by  the  Megaric  school,  who 
denied  the  synthesis,  and  as  Hume  and  others  in 
recent  times,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely  ana- 
lytical 

The  grand  problem,  the  solution  of  which  forma, 
according  to  Plato,  the  final  object  and  distinctive 
character  of  philosophy  is  this :  for  all  that  exiiU  eon' 
ditionaUy  (i.  e.  the  existence  of  which  ii  inconceiva- 
ble except  under  the  oonditioti  of  its  dependency  on 
some  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  find  a  ground  thtd  ta 
unconditional  and  abmdtde,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the 
aggr^ate  of  human  knowledge  to  a  tyttem.  For  the 
relation  common  to  all  being  known,  the  appropriate 
orbit  of  each  becomes  discoverable,  together  with  ita 
peculiar  relations  to  its  ooncentrics  in  the  common 
sphere  of  subordination.  Thus  the  centrality  of  the 
Btm  having  been  established,  and  the  law  of  the  di^ 
tances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  having  been  deter* 
milled,  we  possess  the  means  of  calculating  the  dia- 
tance  of  each  from  the  other.  But  as  all  objects  of 
I  sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  as  the  iMtices  of  them 
by  the  senses  must,  as  fer  as  they  are  true  notices, 
:  change  with  them,  while  scientific  principles  (or  laws) 
I  are  no  otherwise  principles  of  science  than  as  they 
are  permanent  and  always  the  same,  the  latter  were 
appointed  to  the  pure  reason,  either  as  its  products  or 
as|  implanted  in  it  And  now  the  remarkable  fact 
\  forces  itself  on  our  attention,  via.  that  the  material 
w(»rld  is  found  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  had  been  de- 
duced independently  from  the  reason :  and  that  the 
masses  act  by  a  force,  which  cannot  be  conceived  to 

t  Which  of  these  two  doctrines  was  Plato*s  own  opinion,  it 
is  hard  tu  say.  In  many  passases  of  his  works,  the  latter  (i. 
e.  the  doctrine  of  innate,  or  rather  of  connate,  ideas)  Mcms  to 
be  it ;  but  Trom  the  character  and  avotved  purpoee  of  these 
works,  as  addressed  to  a  promiscuous  public,  and  therefore 
preparatory  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  rather  than  di- 
recUy  di»ctrinal.  it  is  not  improbable  that  Plato  eboee  it  as  the 
more  popular  representation,  and  as  belonfing  to  tbs  poetie 
drapery  of  his  PhUoaopheoMta. 
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result  from  the  component  parti,  known  or  imagina- 
ble.  In  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  in  chemistry  generally,  the  mind  is 
led  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to  regard  the  i^-orking 
powers  as  conducted,  transmitted,  or  accumulated  by 
the  sensible  bodies,  and  not  as  inherent.  This  &ct 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  strong  hold  alike  of  the  ma* 
terialists  and  of  the  spiritualists,  equally  solvable  by 
the  two  contrary  hypotheses,  and  fairly  solved  by 
neither.  In  the  clear  and  masterly*  review  of  the 
elder  philosophies,  which  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  splendid  proofi  of  judgment  no  less  than  of  ge- 
nius ;  and  more  eipressly  in  the  critique  on  the  atomic 
orcorpusculardoctrineof  Democritusand  his  followers 
as  the  one  extreme,  and  that  of  the  pure  rationalism 
of  Zeno  and  the  £leaiic  school  as  the  other,  Plato  has 
proved  incontrovertibly,  that  in  both  alike  the  boats 
is  too  narrow  lo  support  the  superstructure;  that  the 
grounds  of  both  are  false  or  disputable ;  and  that,  if 
these  were  conceded,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  problem:  viz. 
•  what  is  the  ground  of  the  coincidence  between  rea- 
son and  experience?  Or  between  the  laws  of  matter 
and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  intellect  7  The  only  an- 
swer which  Plato  deemed  the  question  capable  of 
receiving,  compels  the  reason  to  pass  out  of  itself  and 
seek  the  ground  of  this  agreement  in  a  supersensual 
essence,  which  being  at  once  the  ideal  of  the  reason 
and  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  is  the  pre-estab- 
lisher  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both.  Reli- 
gion therefore  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  philosophy,  in 
consequence  of  which  philosophy  itself  becomes  the 
supplement  of  the  sciences,  both  as  the  convergence 
of  all  to  the  common  end,  namely,  wisdom ;  and  as 
supplying  the  copula,  which  modified  in  each  in  the 
comprehension  of  its  parts  to  one  whole,  is  in  its  prin- 

*  1  csn  conceive  no  lietter  remedy  for  the  oTerweeniog  Mlf- 
eomplseeacy  of  modern  philoeuphf.  than  the  annolment  of  ill 
pretended  orif  ioalitr-  The  attempt  hat  been  made  by  Dulem, 
bat  he  failed  in  it  bjr  flyint  to  the  opposite  extreme.  When 
he  riiottM  have  confined  himeelf  to  the  philonphief.  he  ex- 
tended hi«  attack  to  the  Kiencee  and  even  to  the  main  diaoo- 
▼eriei  of  later  timet :  and  thui  inatead  of  vindicating  the  an- 
cients, he  became  the  calumniator  of  the  modems :  ai  f ar  at 
leatt  ai  detraction  is  calumny.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  die  courte  of  the  present  seaaon.  com- 
prising the  orifin,  and  progress,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  phi- 
losophy, from  Pythagoras  lo  Locke,  with  the  lives  and  succea- 
sioD  of  the  philoeophers  in  each  sect:  tracing  the  progress  of 
speculative  science  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  but  without  omitting  the  fiivorable  or 
iasuapicious  influence  of  circumstances  and  the  aceidenta  of 
individual  genius.  The  main  divisions  will  be.  1.  Prom  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  to  the  appearance  of  the  Sophists.  S.  And  of 
Socrates.  The  character  and  efllects  of  Socrates'  life  and  doe- 
trines,  lllnsirated  in  the  instances  of  Xenophon,  as  his  most 
fttthful  representative,  and  of  Antisthenes  or  the  Cynic  sect  as 
the  one  psrtial  view  of  hn  philosophy,  and  of  ArLtiippua  or 
the  Cyrenaic  sect  an  the  other  and  opposite  extreme.  3.  Pla- 
to and  Platonism.  4.  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic  school.  5. 
Zeno  and  Stoicism.  EpicunM  and  Epicurinnism,  with  the  ef- 
fects of  these  in  the  Roman  Republic  and  empire.  6.  The 
rise  of  the  Eclectic  or  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  attempt  to 
set  up  a  psoudo-Platonio  Polytheism  against  Christiantty,  the 
dssnidation  of  philosophy  itself  into  mysticism  and  msgic, 
and  its  final  disappearance,  as  philosophy,  under  Justinian. 
7.  The  resumption  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  thir- 
teenth oentury.  and  the  sacoeseive  re-appearanceof  the  differ- 
snt  sects  from  the  restoration  of  literstare  to  our  own  times 
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ciplea  ooromoo  to  all,  as  integral  parfa  of  one 
And  this  is  Method,  itaelf  a  distinct  science,  the  m 
mediate  oflEipring  of  philosophy,  and  the  link  otm^ 
dant  by  which  phtfoaophy  beoxnea  adentific  and  Ai 
sciences  phikMophical. 

The  second  relation  is  that  of  TmoRT,  in  wiikh 
the  existing  fonns  and  qualitica  of  obyecta,  discorend 
by  observation  or  experiment,  suggest  a  given  amng»> 
ment,  of  many  imder  one  point  of  view :  and  thii  sol 
merely  or  principally  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
brence,  recollection,  or  communication  of  the  a 
but  for  the  purposes  of  undemanding,  and  in 
instances  of  controlling  them.  In  other  wocdi,  all 
Theory  supposes  the  general  idea  of  cause  ami  dS- 
feet.  The  scientific  arts  of  Med  icine,  Chemistiy.  tad 
Physiology  in  general,  are  examples  of  a  method  faitb* 
erto  foimded  on  this  second  sort  of  relation. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  Method  in  fheFm 
Arts,  which  belongs  indeed  to  this  second  or  eila>> 
nal  reUition,  because  the  eflect  and  positioa  of  the 
parts  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  kaoii- 
ledge  and  experience  of  their  piwvious  qoaUtiet;  bat 
which  nevertheless  constitute  a  link  oonnectiiig  tbs 
second  form  of  relation  with  the  fiiKt.  For  in  all,tbit 
truly  merits  the  name  of  Poetry  in  its  most  comprs* 
hensive  sense,  there  is  a  necessary  predominaoce  of 
the  Ideas  (i.  e.  of  that  which  originatea  in  the  artirt 
himself,  and  a  comparative  indifl^rence  of  the  niii»> 
rials.  A  true  musical  taste  is  soon  dissatisfied  wiik 
the  Harmonica,  or  any  similar  instrument  of  gisaer 
steel,  because  the  body  of  the  soiuid  (as  the  Italisfli 
phrase  it,)  or  that  efl^t  which  is  derived  from  tks 
materiaUt  encroaches  too  lar  on  the  eflect  from  ths 
proportioni  of  the  notes,  or  that  which  is  giwm  to  Mti- 
sic  by  the  mind.  7\>  prove  the  high  valoe  as  well 
as  the  superior  dignity  of  the  first  relation ;  and  to 
evince,  that  on  this  alone  a  perfect  Method  can  bt 
grotinded,  and  that  the  methods  attainable  by  the  ie> 
cond  are  at  best  but  approzimatioos  to  the  6iit,€f 
tentative  exercise  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it.  Sum 
the  first  olgect  of  the  present  disquisition. 

These  truths  we  have  (as  the  most  pleasing  aad 
popular  mode  of  introducing  the  subject)  hitherto  ^ 
lustrated  from  Shakspeare.  But  the  same  initbi^ 
namely  the  necessity  of  a  mental  Initiative  to  all  Ma* 
thod,  as  well  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  ooodoetof 
the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  Method  itselC  may  be 
equally,  and  here  perhaps  more  charactefisticaUy» 
proved  from  the  most  fomiliar  of  the  Sciexcis.  Ws 
may  draw  otir  elucidatkwi  even  from  those  which  sie 
at  present  fiwhionable  amtmg  us :  from  Botaxt  or 
from  Chemistry.  In  the  lowest  attempt  at  a  iw> 
thodical  arrangement  of  the  former  scienee,  that  of 
artificial  classification  for  the  preparetoiy  purpoie  of 
a  nomenclature,  some  antecedent  must  have  been 
contributed  by  the  mind  itself;  some  purpote  nwi 
have  been  in  view ;  or  some  question  at  least  laiat 
have  been  propoaed  to  nattire,  groiuided,  as  all  qov- 
tions  are,  upon  some  idea  of  the  answer.  AtfotiDr 
stance,  the  assumption, 

"  Thst  two  great  sexes  aninste  the  world.** 

For  no  man  can  confidently  conceive  a  fisct  lo  be 
utuvertaUy  true  who  doea  not  with  equal  oonikleoot 
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tictpate  ita  ntcemty,  vad  who  does  not  believe  that 
seoBity  to  be  deroomtfable  by,ui  imight  into  its 
Lnre,  whenever  and  wherever  such  insight  can  be 
tained.  We  acknowledge,  we  reverence  the  obli- 
liana  of  Botany  to  Linneus,  who,  adopting  from 
itboiinus  and  others  the  sexuality  of  plants,  ground- 
thereon  a  scheme  of  clossific  and  distinctive  marks, 
mrhich  one  man's  experience  may  be  communicated 
others,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  while 
pent,  and  recognized  as  soon  as  and  whenever  they 
&  met  ^th.  He  invented  an  universal  character 
r  the  language  of  Botany,  chargeable  with  no  great- 
imperfections  than  are  to  be  (bund  in  the  alphabets 
every  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
icaenta,  so  of  the  works  of  nature,  an  accidence  and 
lictionary  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites : 
id  to  the  illustrious  Swede,  Botany  is  indebted  for 
itfa.  But  neither  was  the  central  idea  of  vegetation 
lelC  by  the  light  of  which  we  might  have  seen  the 
dlateral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  inorganic 
id  to  the  animal  world ;  nor  the  constitutive  nature 
nd  inner  necessity  of  sex  itself,  revealed  to  Lin- 
Hence,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  mas- 


ter-light is  missing,  so  in  this:  the  reflective  mind 
avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  on  Charybdis.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  sex,  as  abstracted 
fnwn  the  more  obvious  modes  and  forms  in  which  the 
sexual  relation  manifests  itself,  we  soon  meet  with 
whole  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  is  found  inappli- 
cable. If  arbitrarily,  we  give  it  infinite  extension,  it 
ii  dissipated  into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specific 
producti  suppose  specific  meoat  of  productioo. 


*  The  word  nature  hu  been  craed  in  two  tcmn,  vis.  artive- 
r  and  pmmirtHj ;  eoericetic  (sforma  formaM.)  and  material 
slbrma  furmata.)  lo  the  first  (the  aeiwe  in  which  the  word 
I  asad  in  the  text)  it  wgniBca  the  inward  principle  of  what- 
fver  is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thins  as  ezistent :  while 
ha  tMtemee,  or  essential  property.  si^ifi<*s  the  inner  principle 
€  an  that  appertains  to  the  p^ttibilitw  of  s  thins.  Henee,  in 
leearate  lancuaie,  we  say  the  etteiue  of  a  mathematical  eir- 
tis  M  other  f cometrieal  fifure,  not  the  natHrt :  hecause  in 
ha  eooception  of  forms  purely  seometrical  there  is  no  ex- 
Kwsioa  or  implication  of  their  real  exMtence.  In  the  second. 
«  material  sense,  of  the  word  Nature,  we  mean  by  it  the  sum 
etal  of  all  thinss,  so  far  as  they  are  ofatjecis  of  our  senses, 
lad  consequently  of  possible  experience — the  acftesate  of 
ybenoroena,  whether  existinf  for  our  outward  senses,  or  for 
mr  raner  sense.  The  doctrine  eonceminf  material  nature 
aoald  therefore  (the  word  Physiolosy  being  both  ambifuous 
a  Harif,  and  already  otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  proper- 
ly entiled  Phenomenolosy,  disting uiiched  into  its  two  grand 
itvisions,  Somatalogy  and  Psychology.  The  doctrine  eon- 
seniing  energetic  nature  is  comprised  in  the  scieooe  of  Dyna- 

Che  union  of  which  with  Phenomenology,  and  the  alli- 
of  both  with  the  sdeoces  of  the  Possible,  or  of  the  Con- 
scivable,  viz.  Logic  and  Mathematics,  constitute  Jitatural 
FkUotopkg. 

Having  thus  explained  the  term  Nature,  we  now  more  espe- 
eiaOy  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  sense,  in  which 
hsfa,  and  every  where  through  this  Essay,  we  use  the  woid 
Uta.  We  assert,  that  the  very  impulse  to  universalize  any 
pbeoomenon  involves  the  prior  assumption  of  some  efficient 
law  in  nature,  which  in  a  thousand  different  Torms  is  evermore 
MM  and  the  same ;  entire  in  each,  yet  comprehending  all ;  and 
iacapable  of  being  abstracted  or  peneraliaed  from  any  number 
of  phenomena,  because  it  ts  itself  pre-supposed  in  each  and 
ill  as  their  common  ground  and  condition;  and  becauae 
Bfvery  definition  of  a  genus  is  the  adequate  definition  of  the 
lowest  species  alone,  while  the  efficient  law  most  contain  the 
groand  of  all  in  all.  It  is  attrAuUd,  never  dmvsiL  The  ut- 
noet  we  ever  venture  to  say  is.  that  the  falling  of  an  apple 
trngMttUd  the  law  of  gravitation  to  Sir  I.  Newton.  Now  a 
law  and  an  idea  are  correlative  terms,  and  differ  only  as  ob- 
ject and  suhiect,  as  being  and  truth. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Organnm  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, agreeing  (as  we  shall  more  largely  show  in  the  text)  in 
alt  essential  points  with  the  true  doctrine  of  Plato,  the  appa- 
rent differenoea  being  for  the  greater  part  occasioned  by  the 
Grecian  sage  having  applied  his  principles  chiefly  to  the  in- 
veatigation  of  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  its  pow- 
and  the  English  philoeopber  to  the  deveiopement  of  na- 

That  our  great  eoontrymaa  speaks  too  oftea  dsttaec- 
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Seeking  the  reason  of  all  things  from  witboot,  they  piaehide 
— TH£0PH.iMJIf<4. 


Thi7s  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  distinguished  by 
the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  whole 
in  itself,  the  former  not :  and  when  we  would  apply 
even  this  to  nature,  we  are  baffled  by  objects  (the 
flower  polypus,  Ac  &c.)  in  which  each  is  the  other. 
All  that  can  be  done  by  the  most  patient  and  active 
industry,  by  the  widest  and  most  continuous  research- 
ea;  all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the  vegetable 
realm,  brought  under  immediate  contem|datioo  by 
the  roost  stupendous  connections  of  species  and  va- 
rieties, can  suggest ;  all  that  minuteat  dissection  and 
oxactest  chemical  analysis,  can  unfold;  all  that 
varied  experiment  and  the  position  of  plants  and  of 
their  component  parts  in  every  conceivable  relatioa 
to  light,  heat,  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  at 
imponderable  substances)  to  earth,  air,  water,  to  the 
supposed  constituents  of  air  and  water,  separate  and 
in  all  proportions — in  short  all  that  chemical  agents 
and  re-agents  can  disclose  or  adduce; — all  these 
have  been  brought,  as  conscripts,  into  the  field,  with 
the  completest  accoutrement,  in  the  best  discipline, 
under  the  ablest  commanders.  Yet  after  all  that  was 
eflected  by  Linnteos  himself^  not  to  mention  the 
labors  of  Cassalpinus,  Ray,  Gesner,  Toumefort,  an^ 
the  other  heroes  who  preceded  the  general  adoption 
of  the  sexual  system,  as  the  basis  of  artificial  arrange- 
ment— after  all  the  successive  toils  and  enterprises 
of  Heowio,  JusaiEU,  Mirbku  Smith,  Knight,  El- 
lis. &c  &c. — what  is  Botany  at  this  present  hourf 
Little  more  than  an  enormous  nomenclature ;  a  huge 
catalogue,  bien  arrangif  yearly  and  monthly  augment- 
ed, in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  of 
technical  memory  and  its  own  convenienctes  of  re- 
ference! A  dictionary  in  which  (to  carry  on  the 
metaphor)  an  Ainsworth  arranges  the  contents  by 


ingly  of  the  divine  PMloaopher  must  be  explained,  partly  hf 
the  tone  given  to  thinking  minds  by  the  Reformation,  tho 
founders  and  fathers  of  which  saw  in  the  Aristoieliana,  or 
schoolmen,  the  antagonista  of  Proteatanlism,  and  in  the  Italisa 
Plstonists  the  despisera  and  secret  enemies  of  Christianity  i 
aad  partly,  by  his  having  formed  his  notions  of  Plato's  doc- 
trines from  the  absurdities  and  phantasms  of  his  misinterpis- 
ters.  rather  than  firom  sn  aaprsiudiosd  study  of  lbs  origiaal 
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Am  initidi;  t  Walker  hf  the  endingi ;  t  Scapula  hf 
fkkB  radicals ;  and  a  Conuniiia  bjr  the  ■milarity  of 
die  uMt  and  porpoaea !  The  termi  aystetn,  method* 
•dence,  are  meie  improprietieB  of  convteef,  when 
applied  to  a  mam  enlaiging  bjr  endleta  oppoatiom, 
but  withoat  a  nerve  that  oacillatea,  or  a  palae  that 
throbs,  in  agn  of  growlh  or  invi-ard  q^pathy.  Tlie 
inoooent  amuienient,  the  healthful  occupation,  the 
ornamental  acoompUahment  of  amaCncrf  (moat  honor- 
able indeed  and  deserving  all  praise  as  a  preventive  i 
substitute  for  the  stall,  the  kennel,  and  the  subscrip* 
tion-room),  it  has  yet  to  expect  the  devotion  and 
energies  of  the  phikisopher. 

So  long  back  as  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Dai^ 
win's  Phytonomia.  the  writer,  then  in  earliest  man- 
hood, presumed  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that  the  (Ay- 
Biological  botanists  were  hunting  in  a  false  direction, 
and  sought  for  analogy  where  they  should  have 
looked  for  antithesis.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  the  harmony  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  was  not  a  harmony  of  resemblance,  but  of 
contrast ;  and  their  relation  to  each  other  that  of  cor- 
responding opposites.  They  seemed  to  him  (whose 
mind  had  been  formed  by  observation,  unaided,  but 
at  the  same  time  unenthralled,  by  partial  experiment) 
aa  two  streams  from  the  same  fountain  indeed,  but 
flowing  the  one  due  west,  and  the  other  direct  east; 
and  that  consequently,  the  resemblance  would  be  as 
the  proximity,  greatest  in  the  fint  and  rudimental 
products  of  vegetable  and  animal  organization. 
Whereas,  according  lo  the  received  notion,  tlie  high- 
est and  most  perfect  vegetable,  and  the  lowest  and 
rudest  animal  forms,  ought  to  have  seenrad  the  links 
of  the  two  sjmtems,  which  is  contrary  to  fact  Since 
that  time,  the  same  idea  has  dawned  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers  capable  of  demonstrating  its  objective 
truth  by  induction  of  facts  in  an  unbroken  series  of 
correspondences  in  nature.  From  these  men,  or 
from  minds  enkindled  by  their  labon,  we  hope  here- 
after to  receive  it,  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  refers  us,  matured  into  laws  of  organic  na- 
ture ;  and  thence  to  have  one  odier  splendid  proof, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  Law  alone  dwell  Power 
and  Prophecy,  decisive  Experiment,  and,  lastly,  a 
scientific  method,  that  dissipating  with  its  earliest 
rays  the  gnomes  of  hypothesis  and  the  mists  of  the- 
ory, may,  within  a  single  generation,  open  out  on 
the  philosophic  seer  discoveries  that  had  bafiled 
the  gigantic,  but  blind  and  guideless  industry  of 
ages. 

Such  too,  is  the  case  with  the  assumed  indecom- 
posible  substances  of  the  Laboratory.  They  are 
the  symbols  of  elementary  powers  and  the  exponents 
of  a  law,  which,  as  the  root  of  all  these  powers,  the 
chemical  philosopher,  whatever  his  theory  may  be, 
is  instinctively  laboring  to  extract  This  instinct 
again,  is  itself  but  the  form,  in  which  the  idea,  the 
mental  Correlative  of  the  law,  first  announces  its  in- 
cipient germination  in  his  own  mind:  and  hence 
proceeds  the  striving  after  unity  of  principle  through 
all  the  diversity  of  forms,  with  a  feeling  resembling 
that  which  accompanies  our  endeavors  to  recollect  a 
ii»goUen  name ;  when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and 


not  to  have  it;  which  the  nittiiiory  leelf  bat 
find.  Thus,  as**  the  lunatic  th«  lover,  and  the  poa^* 
auggeat  each  other  to  Siakspeare'a  Theaaus,  as  an 
aa  his  thoughts  pwaant  him  the  onk  form,  of  wUck 
they  are  hot  varidiea ;  ao  water  and  fbme,  the  da* 
mond,  the  charcoal,  and  the  inanthng  cfaampagBtb 
with  its  ebullient  spaiklea,  are  convoked  and  fnUh 
ntzed  by  the  theory  of  the  chemist  This  ii^  ia 
truth,  the  first  charm  of  chemiatfy,  and  the  secRt 
of  the  ahnost  universal  interest  exdled  by  in  &• 
ooveriea.  The  serious  complacency  which  is  afiid- 
ed  by  the  sense  of  truth,  utility,  peimanenca,  sod 
progression,  blends  with  and  enoUea  the  ezhilaiBiinK 
surprise  and  the  pleasurable  sting  of  curiosity,  which 
accompany  the  propounding  and  the  aolvtng  of  aa 
Enigma.  It  is  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  fmnnwiian 
given  by  the  mind,  and  sanctioned  by  the  cones' 
pendency  of  nature.  Hence  the  strong  hold  wAiA 
in  all  ages  chemistry  has  had  on  the  imaginatian.  If 
in  Shakspearr  we  find  nature  ideabaed  ii^  potltrf, 
through  the  creative  power  of  a  proioDnd  yet  ob- 
ser%-ant  meditation,  so  through  the  meditative  titmt- 
vation  of  a  Davy,  a  WooLtAaroif,  or  a  HATCBxni 

"  Bf  MMW  connalarsl  foree, 
Pnwerfnl  st  grestsst  diataoee  to  niiile 


With  MCiet  smhy  tbisisof  Kks  kind/' 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  aubalantiated  and  realiBd 
in  nature :  yea,  nature  itself  dioclosed  lo  us,  GmutAi 
i$Unn  naturam,  qua  jiit  ef  /ocil,  ef  craoter,  aa  at  ooos 
the  poet  and  the  poem  \ 


ESSAY  VII. 


Tovii}  Toii^  iialfm  X'^9^^  f  ^«  ^^  *^  ^^  ^cyc(  ^»- 
5e<f  ^ovii  rCf  Koi  ^tXorij^vins^   koI  irpacricovt,  cal 

irfovtlnoi    ^t\oc6^9VSt  itf  ftlv   ytyimmcdrraif   rlrsf 
l^tv  Ivt^i^n  licd^  ro^ntv  r&v  /vts^wv,  h  rvyxivu 

(TVoiu/sttM.)  — In  the  followiaff  then  I  dirtiiwirii,  int. 
thoM  wbon  you  iodeed  maj  call  PhUodMorisis,  or  PU*- 
techowts,  or  PnctieisM,  and  secoodly  those  wfaon  sbs« 
you  may  rightly  denominate  PUUtapkara,  as  ksewisf 
what  the  acience  of  all  tbeae  bnocboa  of  sosooe  ■.  which 
may  prove  to  be  pometbins  mora  thsa  tlw  mere  anrafaie 
of  the  knowledffsa  ia  soy  particalar  seicooa. PLATO. 


From  Shakspeare  to  Plato,  from  the  philosopbie 
poet  to  the' poetic  philosopher,  the  tranaition  is  casjr. 
and  the  road  ia  crowded  with  illuatzatians  of  oar  pra* 
sent  subject  For  of  Plato's  worka,  the  laiger  snd 
more  valuable  portion  have  all  one  commcn  end, 
which  comprehends  and  ahinea  through  the  paiiica- 
lar  purpose  <^  each  several  dialogne;  and  this  is  lo 
establish  the  sources,  to  evolve  the  principles,  and 
exemplify  the  art  of  Methoi».  Thia  is  the  chie. 
without  which  it  would  be  difiicult  lo  exculpate  the 
noblest  productkna  of  the  divine  philoaopher  fiem  dw 
charge  of  being  tortuous  and  iabyrinthme  in  their 
progress,  and  unsatisfactoiy  in  their  oatenaiMe  resnln 
The  latter  indeed  appear  not  aeUom  to  hava  beat 


THE  FRIEND. 


S» 


ftr  the  pDrpoM  of  ■tertinK  t  new  problen, 
liier  than  that  of  ■olving  the  om  piopond  m  the 
Igect  of  the  pravkmi  diiciMrion.  But  with  the 
9mr  inHght  that  the  porpoee  of  the  writer  is  not  bo 
och  to  eeiablith  any  particular  truth,  aa  to  remove 
m  obetaclee,  the  oontinuaDoe  of  which  ia  preclurive 
'  all  troth ;  the  whole  acheaie  aMumee  a  diflereot 
ipect,  end  juetifiee  itaelf  in  all  iti  dimenaoM.  We 
m^  that  to  opoi  anew  a  well  of  ipringing  water,  not 
I  cleenee  the  etagnant  tank,  or  fill,  bucket  bf  bucket, 
M  leaden  cisteni ;  that  the  Education  of  the  intrl- 
let*  hy  awakening  the  principle  and  imtkad  of  aelP 
tevelopenient,  waa  hie  piopoMd  olgect,  not  any  tpe- 
ifie  inlbmiation  that  can  be conveyedin  it  fiom  with- 
nt:  not  to  aMiet  in  itoring  the  poMive  mind  with  the 
parkraa  aorti  of  knowledge  moet  in  requeat,  as  if  the 
Miman  aoul  were  a  mere  repomtoryor  banqueting- 
Rwm.  but  to  place  it  in  loch  relatione  of  circumstanoe 
la  ahonld  gradually  excite  the  germinal  power  that 
OttTea  no  knowledge  but  what  it  can  take  up  into 
btM  what  it  can  appropriate,  and  re-froduoe  in  frniti 
ofiiB  own.  To  ihape,  to  dye,  to  paint  over,  and  to 
mechanin  the  mind,  he  rengned,  as  their  proper 
trade,  to  the  ■ophista,  against  whom  he  waged  open 
and  unremitting  war.  For  the  ancients,  aa  well  as 
the  modems,  had  their  machinery  for  the  extempore- 
•eooB  mintage  of  intolleets,  by  meana  of  which,  ^ 
Aaad,  aa  it  were,  the  scholar  was  enabled  to  aiaibe  a 
Jigure  on  any  and  all  sulgecta,  on  any  and  all  oooa- 
■ona.  They  too  had  their  glittering  vatom,  that  (aa 
the  coBiic  poet  tells  us)  fed  a  host 


Ka2  Ttpariimv  ca2  rsptX^iv  icai  KftoHciv  xoi  KmrdXfi^tv, 

APISTO*,  Nc^.  Ex.  i. 

UBTATED. 

GfCttt  foddesMs  tie  Umf  to  Iszjr  foUu, 
Who  poor  down  oo  m  rifts  of  floent  tpooeh. 
Boom  noit  mdIsoUoim,  wonderTuI  fine  tigeett 
Aod  bow  to  talk  sboat  it  and  about  it, 
Thoofbls  bridk  as  bees,  and  patboa  soft  and  tbawy. 

In  fine,  aa  improgressive  arrangement  is  not  Me- 
diod,  so  neither  is  a  mere  mode  or  set  feshkm  of  doing 
a  thing.  Are  further  fiK;ts  required  f  We  appeal  to 
the  notorious  fact  that  Zoology,  soon  aAer  the  com- 
aBencement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
ftUing  abroad,  weighed  down  and  crushed,  aa  it 
were,  by  the  inordinate  number  and  manifoldness  of 
lacta  and  phenomena  apparently  separate,  without 
•vindng  the  least  promise  of  systematiiing  itself  by 
any  inward  combination,  any  vital  interdependence 
of  its  parts.  John  Hunter,  who  appeared  at  tiraea 
•almost  a  stranger  to  the  grand  conception,  which  yet 
never  ceased  to  w(Mrk  in  him  as  his  genius  and  go- 
verning spirit,  rose  at  length  in  the  horinn  of  physi- 
ology and  comparative  anatomy.  In  his  printed 
wotIes,  the  one  directing  thought  seems  eveimoie  to 
flit  before  him,  twice  or  thrice  only  to  have  been 
aeiaed,  and  aiker  a  momeotary  detention  to  have  been 
again  let  go  t  aa  if  the  words  of  the  charm  had  been 
iacomplete,  and  it  had  appeared  at  hia  own  will  only 
It  Bioek  iiB  caUiof.    At  laogth,  in  the  astoniahiog 


pieparatkna  for  his  BMiseiiBi,  he  coostrocted  it  for  the 
scientifio  appreheoskm  out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet 
of  nature.  Yet  notwithalanding  the  imperfoctkm  ia 
the  annunciation  of  the  idea,  how  exhikraiing  have 
been  the  reaults !  We  dare  appeal  to  *ABUUf  rrar, 
to  EvxRAKD  HoMK,  to  Hatcbktt,  whose  communi 
cation  to  Sir  Everard  on  the  egg  and  its  anak)gies,  ni 
a  recent  paper  of  the  latter  (itself  of  high  excellenoe) 
in  the  Phiiosopbical  Transacttona,  we  point  out  aa 
being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  fact  in  the  history  of  physiofogy,  and  to 
which  we  refer  aa  exhibiting  a  luminooa  inatance  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  discovery  of  a  eentnl  j>>saas* 
mm.  To  these  we  appeal,  whether  whatever  is 
grandest  in  the  views  of  Cuvixa  be  not  either  a  re* 
flection  of  this  light  or  a  continuatkin  of  its  rays,  well 
and  wisely  directed  through  fit  media  to  its  appropri- 
ate objectt 

We  have  seen  that  a  previooa  act  and  ooneeptioD 
of  the  mind  is  indispensable  even  to  the  mere  sam- 
blanoea  of  Method ;  that  neither  foshioo,  mode,  nor 
orderiy  arrangement  can  be  produced  vrithout  a 
prior  purpose,  and  a  **  pre-oogitatkm  od  twtealieasm 
efus  qwd  qtuaibtr,**  though  this  purpose  have  bean 
itself  excited,  and  this  *<  pre-oogilation "  itwif  ab- 
stracted fiom  the  perceived  likenesses  and  difibranoas 
of  the  objects  to  be  arranged.  But  it  has  likewise 
been  shown,  that  fiuihiao,  mode,  ordonnanoe,  are  not 
Method,  inasmuch  aa  all  Method  supposes  a  prinoi- 
PLC  or  UNrrv  wrra  paooaEBStoN;  in  other  wonH 
progressive  tranaitkm  without  breach  of  oontinni^. 
But  such  a  principle,  it  has  been  proved,  can  iMver 
in  the  scienoee  of  experiment  or  in  those  of  obseiva* 
tioo  be  adequately  supplied  by  a  theory  built  on  gen- 
eralization. For  what  shall  determine  the  mind  to 
abstract  and  generalise  one  common  point  rather 
than  another?  and  within  what  limits,  fima  what 
number  of  individual  olgecta,  shall  the  general  tntion 
be  made  f  The  theory  must  still  requira  a  prior  the- 
ory for  its  own  legitimate  construction.  With  the 
mathematician  the  definition  maku  the  olgect,  and 
pre-esteblishee  the  terms  which,  and  which  alone, 
can  occur  in  the  afler-reeaoning.  If  a  circle  be  found 
not  to  have  the  radii  from  the  centra  to  the  circum- 
ference perfectly  equal,  which  in  fact  it  vrould  be 
absurd  to  expect  of  any  material  circle,  it  follows 
that  it  was  not  a  cirele:  and  the  tranquil  geometri- 
cian would  content  himself  with  smiling  at  the  Qtdd 

*  Sines  tba  lint  deliveiy  of  Ibis  ibeeC,  Mr.  Absmetby  hss 
raalised  thit  anticipatMNi,  dietatsd  solelj  br  Ibe  wrilsr's 
wiriias,  and  at  Uiat  Ume  joatiflad  only  by  bia  ffsaaral  sdaiiia- 
tioB  of  Mr.  A*i  talaota  and  prineiples ;  butcompoaed  witboot 
tbe  ioaat  knowlrdie  tbat  ba  waa  tbea  setiiaJly  oncatad  ia 
pffovimr  Ibe  awertioo  bare  basardad,  at  larta  and  in  datail. 
B«e  bia  amioant  "  Pbyaiokcieal  Ladaraa,'*  lately  pobliibad 
in  oaa  voIoom  oetavo. 

t  Nor  abooU  it  bo  wholly  aaaotioad,  that  Carisr,  wbo,  we 
uodoratand,  waa  not  bom  ia  Fraaea,  and  ia  not  of  wnariied 
Pkaoeb  axtractna.  bad  pnaaiod  Mnwir  §m  hia  iMaalrioaa 
labon  (aa  ws  laara  fkoai  a  wftiiSBB  la  tbo  fint  chapter  ef 
bia  ffsat  woiit,  aad  phonld  have  eooeladed  ftoai  the 
alyio  of  UNttbiof.  ibouf  b  tbe  laaganat  batraya  i 
oaa  wbo  doabtcd  iba  ayaipotby  of  bia  leedaw  or 

Paria  eoald  bavs  sfliwdsd 
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pro  Quo  of  the  umple  ol^ector.  A  nMidienMitical 
theoria  mu  amUmplatio  nmj  therefore  be  perfect 
For  the  madiematician  can  be  certain,  that  he  has 
coDtempUled  all  that  appertains  to  hit  piopontioa. 
The  celebrated  Euuuu  treating  on  aome  point  re- 
apecting  arches,  makes  this  curious  remark,  "All 
experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this;  sed  potius 
fidendum  est  analyst ;  L  e.  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  analysis."  The  words  iound  paradoxi- 
cal ;  but  in  truth  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
properties  of  tpace  are  not  less  certainly  the  proper- 
ties of  space  because  they  can  never  be  entirely 
fhinsferred  to  material  bodies.  But  in  phj^cs,  that 
is,  in  all  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  objects 
the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  cntia  raticnii — more 
philosophically,  intellectual  acts  and  the  products  <^ 
those  acts,  existing  exclusively  in  and  for  the  intellect 
itself— the  definition  must  follow,  and  not  precede  the 
reasoning.  It  is  representative  not  constitutive,  and 
is  indeed  little  more  than  an  abbreviature  of  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  and  the  deductions  therefrom. 
But  as  the  observation  though  aided  by  experiment, 
is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  definition 
must  be  equally  so.  The  history  of  theories,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  subversion  by  the  discovery  of  a 
single  new  fiust,  supply  the  best  illustrations  of  this 
truth.* 

As  little  can  a  true  scientific  method  be  grounded 
oo  an  hypothesis,  unless  where  the  hypothesis  is  an 
exponential  image  or  picture-language  of  an  idea 
which  is  contained  in  it  more  or  less  clearly ;  or  the 
symbol  of  an  undiscovered  law,  like  the  characters 
of  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of 


*  TIm  foUowinc  extract  from  s  oioit  rMpectaUe  ■eientifio 
Joomftl  eootaiiH  an  expoaitioa  of  the  impoMibility  of  a  per 
Act  Tktori/  io  Phjrmct.  the  aiore  ■trikiof  beeauM  it  ii  di- 
raetij  acaiiMt  Uie  purpoee  and  intention  of  the  writer.  We 
eonteat  oonelvee  with  one  qoestion.  What  if  Kepler,  what  if 
Newton  in  his  inveatitationi  concerning  the  Tides,  had  held 
thameelTet  bound  to  thia  canon,  and  instead  of  propoooding  a 
law,  had  employed  themselves  excJnnveij  in  collecting  male- 
lials  for  a  Thgarg  7 

*'Tbe  magnetic  influence  has  ionir  been  known  to  have  a 
variation  which  is  constantly  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so 
slow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  different  io  various  (diferemt  f) 
parts  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  reducing  it  to  established  rules,  until  all  its  k>cal 
and  particular  circumstances  are  clearly  ascertained  and  re- 
corded by  accurate  observations  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  such  observations 
are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  they  have  been  act- 
ually carrying  on  for  some  years  past :  but  those  (and  bft  pari- 
ty of  reasmi  (As  ineomparaih  greater  number  that  remain 
to  he  made)  must  be  collected,  collated,  proved,  and  after- 
wards brought  together  into  one  focus  before  ever  a  founda- 
tion can  be  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound  and 
stable  Tkeerw  can  be  constituted  for  the  explanation  of  such 
changes."— Jtfttma/  of  Science  and  the  Jtrte,  No.  vii.  p.  103. 

An  intelligent  friend,  on  reading  the  words  "into  one 
focus,"  obeerved :  But  what  and  where  is  the  fans?  I  bow- 
ever  fully  agree  with  the  writer.  All  this  and  much  more 
Bust  have  been  achieved  before  *'  a  sound  and  stable  Theo- 
ry *'  could  he  "  constituted  "—which  even  then  (except  as  fhr 
as  it  might  occasion  the  discovery  of  a  law)  might  posaibly 
explain  («z  plieis  plana  reddere.)  but  never  aeeeunt  for,  the 
facts  In  question.  But  the  most  satisfactory  comment  oo  these 
and  similar  assertions  would  be  afforded  by  a  maUer  of  fatl 
history  of  the  rise  and  proaress.  the  accelerating  and  retarding 
Moaieois,  ofacisooe  in  the  dviliaed  world. 


submitting  the  phenomena  to  a  aciaitific  cakoloi  h 
all  other  instanrea,  it  is  itself  a  real  or  supposed  pl^ 
nomenon,  and  therefoge  a  port  of  the  probleai  vM 
it  is  to  solve.  It  may  be  among  the  foundatiixMlooB 
of  the  edifice,  but  can  never  be  the  grmad. 

But  in  expeiimental  philosophy,  it  may  be  aid  bsi 
much  do  we  not  owe  to  accident?    Doobdsa:  bsi 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  dieooveries  »  nali 
stop  there ;  if  they  do  iM>t  excite  to  some  master  nu; 
if  they  do  not  lead  to  some  utw  (in  whateverdRs 
of  theory  or  hypothesis  the  fashion  and  pRJofiea 
of  the  time  may  disguise  or  disfigtire  it :  the  dinvv^ 
ies  may  remain  for  ages  limited  in  their  oses.iDMci» 
and  tmproductive.    How  many  centuries,  we  niglil 
have  said  millennia,  have  passed,  since  the  fint  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  attraction  and  repuhioa  of 
light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber,  &c.    Compare  the  in- 
terval with  the  progress  made  within  less  than  sece- 
tury,  after  the  discovery  of  the  phenomeas  thai  M 
immediately  to  a  thsory  of  electricity.    That  hae 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the  theory  was  aupporfed 
by  insecure  hypodieses ;  that  by  one  theorist  tiit>bi> 
terogeneous  fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitreous  and  thi 
resinous ;  by  another,  a  plus  and  minus  of  the  noe 
fluid ;  that  a  third  considers  it  a  mere  roodificatiaD  of 
light;  while  a  fourth  composes  the  electrical  aonof 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caloric:  this  does  hot  plsoe 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a  stronger  aoi 
clearer  light    For  abstract  from  ail  these  eoppoa- 
tions,  or  rather  imaginationa,  that  which  is  oosnoa 
to,  aikl  involved  in  them  all ;  and  we  shall  have  on* 
ther  notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor  chemical  compotmdi, 
nor  elementary  matter, — but  the  idea  offwa    lyjpiswfr 
— /ofcet,  tending  to  rest  by  equilibrium.    These  u* 
the  sole  factors  of  the  calculus,  alike  in  all  the  theo- 
ries.   These  give  the  2aio,  and  in  it  the  metkod,  both 
of  arranging  the  phenomena  and  of  suhstantisting 
appearances  into  fiicti  of  science;  with  a  waecm 
proportionate  to  the  clearness  or  oonftisedness  of  the 
insight  into  the  law.    For  this  reason,  we  anticipate 
the  greatest  improvements  in  the  method,  the  nearert 
approaches  to  a  syfUm  of  electricity  from  these  phi- 
losophers, who  have  presented  the  law  most  porety, 
and  the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea ;  those,  namely, 
who,  since  the  year  1798,  in  the  true  spirit  of  expoi- 
mental  dynamics,  rejecting  the  imaginatiai  of  any 
material  substrate,  simple  or  compound,  contemf^le 
in  the  phenomena  of  electricity  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  roigns  through  all  nature,  the  law  of  rouiti- 
TT,  or  the  manifestation  of  one  power  by  opponte 
forces :  who  trace  ia  th«e  appearances,  as  the  mart 
obvious  and  striking  of  its  innumerable  forms,  the 
agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  power 
essential  to  all  material  construction;   the  second, 
namely,  of  the  three  primary  principles,  for  which  the 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  fiymbols  are  given  by 
the  mind  in  three  ideal  dimensions  of  space. 

The  time  is,  perhaps,  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  asme 
comparison  between  the  results  of  two  unequal  peri- 
ods ;  the  interval  between  the  knowledge  of  a  fret, 
and  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  law,  will  be  s|>> 
plicable  to  the  sister  science  of  magnetism,  fot  how 
great  the  oootrast  between  magnetism  and  electric> 
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r,  mtthepranntiDoiiieot!  From  ti»  lemolfltt  an- 
litf,  the  •ttmction  of  iroo  bf  the  magnet  wm 
>wn  and  noticed ;  but  century  aAer  oentorjr,  it  re- 
ined the  undirtnrbed  property  of  poeti  and  oraton. 
e  fiict  of  the  magnet  and  the  iable  of  phoenix 
3d  on  the  mme  acale  of  utility.  In  the  thirteenth 
itury,  or  perhaps  eartier,  the  polaiity  of  the  magnet 
1  its  oommunicabiiity  to  iron  was  discovered ;  and 
«i  suggested  a  purpose  so  grand  and  important. 
It  it  may  ii-eil  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy  ever 
■ed  by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind — the 
'ention  of  the  compass.  But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no 
V,  and  consequently  to  no  Method :  though  a  vaii- 
'  of  phenomena,  as  startling  as  they  are  mysterious, 
ire  iorced  on  us  a  presentiment  of  its  intimate  con- 
stion  with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature;  of  a 
relation,  in  ciphers,  the  key  to  which  is  still  want- 
We  can  recall  no  incident  of  human  history 
it  impresses  the  imagination  more  deeply  than  the 
ment  when  Columbus,t  on  an  unknown  ocean, 
t  perceived  one  of  these  startling  &cts,  the  change 
the  magnetic  needle ! 

n  what  shall  we  seek  the  caoae  of  this  contrMt 
;ween  the  rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  sta- 


ir seeident  it  weie :  if  the  eompssi  did  not  ohsaislf  trs> 
to  lu  from  the  ramotart  east:  if  its  ndsteooe  thws doss 

point  to  an  see  and  s  race,  to  whieh  aebolsra  of  hifbeit 
k  in  the  world  of  leUera.  Sir  W.  Jooes,  BsiHy.  Sehlefd 
«  attached  fattli !  That  it  was  known  hefbra  the  ers  i«o- 
II7  aaramad  for  ila  iotrentioa,  and  not  apoken  of  aa  a  aovd- 
baa  been  proved  by  Mr.  Sootbey  and  othoa. 
It  cannot  be  deened  alien  froa  the  parposes  of  this  die- 
rition.  if  wa  are  anzioua  to  sttraet  the  attaotloo  of  our 
Jers  to  the  importance  of  apeealatira  meditatioo,  eran  for 
worldlw  iatereits  of  mankind ;  and  to  that  eooeairenee  of 
ore  and  historic  ereot  with  the  freat  levohitioaaiy  OMve- 
ita  of  individual  renioa.  of  which  lo  many  inatanees  oecur 
he  itody  of  History— how  nature  (why  ahonld  we  hesitate 
ayinff.  Uiat  which  in  natava  itself  is  more  than  aalars  1} 
SM  to  ooBM  forward  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid,  and  to  reward 
17  idea  excited  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methods  in  the 
it  of  filial  care,  and  with  the  homility  of  love !  It  Is  with 
I  view  that  we  extract  from  aa  ode  of  Cbiabiers*s  the  fU- 
ring  lines,  which,  in  the  streoffth  of  the  thooffht  and  the 
y  majflsty  of  the  poetry,  baa  but  '*  few  peers  in  ancient  or 
nodein  song." 

COLUMBUS. 

Certo  dal  cor,  ch*  alto  Deatin  000  timhs. 
Bon  r  imprese  mag  nanime  aefflelte : 
Ma  le  bell*  abne  alle  belT  opre  elette 
Sanno  fioir  nalle  fetidbe  ecoelse : 
Ne  biasmo  popolar,  frato  eateno, 
Bpirto  d*  onore  U  sue  esnmiio  raffirana. 
Cosi  Inora  station  per  modi  iodacni 
Europe  dispieno  I*  Indita  speme : 
Bchemendo  il  vnlfo  (e  seeo  i  Regt  inaame) 
Nodo  noechier  promettitor  di  regni  \ 
Ma  per  le  sconooeiute  onde  marine 
L'  invitta  prora  el  par  aoapiose  al  fine.     , 
Qua!  iiom,  che  tomi  al  genlU  conaorte, 
Tal  ei  da  ana  maffion  apief  o  I*  anteone ; 
L'  ocean  corse,  e  i  turbini  sosteooe, 
Vinse  le  erode  imacioi  di  morte : 
Poscia.  deir  ampio  mar  spenta  la  foerrs, 
Bcorse  la  diansi  fkvolooa  Terra. 
Allor  dal  cavo  Pin  seeode  vdoee 
E  di  grand'  Orma  il  naovo  mondo  fanprime ; 
Ne  men  ratto  per  T  Aria  erge  sablime. 
Segno  del  Cid,  ineuperabU  Croea ; 
E  pocae  aaftile  eaempio.  ende  aderaria 

Dabba  ana  Gente. CHIABRER  A,  «e(.  t. 
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lianaiy  condition  of  magnetism?  Aa  many  theoriaa, 
aa  many  h]rpoiheaes,  have  been  advanced  in  iIm  lat- 
ter adenee  aa  in  thf  former.  But  the  theoriea  and 
fictions  of  the  eleccriciana  oonlained  an  tdss.  and  all 
the  same  idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  Method; 
implicit  indeed,  and  only  regulative  hitherto,  which 
requires  little  more  than  the  dismission  of  the  ima- 
gery to  become  constituent  like  the  ideas  of  the  geo- 
metrician. On  the  contrary,  the  aseumpiions  of  the 
magnetisis  (as  ibr  •  instance,  the  hjrpotbesis  that  the 
planet  itself  is  one  vaat  magnet,  or  that  an  immenae 
magnet  is  concealed  within  it ;  or  that  of  a  concentric 
globe  within  the  earth,  revolving  oo  its  own  indepen- 
dent axis)  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  iact  or  pbe- 
iKMnenon  k»ked  at  through  a  magnifying  glaa;  the 
reUttatian  of  the  problem,  not  its  rolutioiL  The  na- 
turalist, who  cannot  or  will  not  see,  that  one  ftoC  is 
worth  a  thousand,  as  including  them  all  in  itselC  tml 
that  it  first  faoAasf  all  theothers/ocCs;  who  has  not  the 
head  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to  reverence,  a  oaUmi 
experiment  or  observation  (what  the  Greeks  would 
perhaps  have  called  a  prtdopkthomemaii;)  will  never 
receive  an  auspicious  answer  fifom  the  arade  of  na- 
ture. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


The  son  doth  give 
firightnem  to  the  eye:  and  some  may  say  that  lbs  mn 
If  not  eolighiened  by  the  intelKgenee 
That  doth  inhabit  it,  wooU  shine  no  smms 
Than  a  dull  elod  of  earth. 

CARTWEIGBT. 


It  is  stnnge,  yet  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that 
was  at  work  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  oentti- 
ry,  and  of  which  the  French  revolution  was,  we  hope, 
the  closing  mtmtoon,  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
should  be  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from  aober 
experience  and  substantial  wuOler^'fat^  and  of  de- 
bauching it  by  fictions  and  generalities.  Plato, 
whoae  method  is  inductive  throughout,  who  argues 
on  all  subjects  not  only  frmm,  but  ta  and  tnf,  induo- 
tions  of  ikcts!  Who  warns  us  indeed  agatnsC  that 
usurpation  of  the  sensee,  which  quenching  the  **  lu- 
men sicciun*'  of  the  mind,  sends  it  astray  after  indi- 
vidiml  cases  for  their  own  sakes;  against  that  "fsn- 
iiess  e<  mofi^iilareai  experientiamV*  which  remains 
ignorant  even  of  the  tmnsitoiy  relations,  to  which  the 
**  pauca  particularia  **  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe 
their  fluxional  existence ;  but  who  ro  for  oftener,  and 
with  such  unmitigated  hostility,  pursues  the  aasnmp- 
tions,  abstractions,  generalities,  and  verbal  legerde- 
main of  the  rophists !  Strange,  but  still  more  strange, 
that  a  notion  ro  groundlem  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  fiom 
whom  the  Latin  words  in  the  preceding  sentonce  are 
taken,  and  whose  scheme  of  logic,  aa  applied  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  is  Platonic  throughout,  and 
differing  only  in  the  mode :  which  in  Lord  Bacon  is 
dogmatic  i  «.  assertory,  in  Plato  tentative,  and  (pa 
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pdopC  tbe  Socraiic  phraw)  o6ilcCrie.    Wetro  nottfae  For  tboughBaoon  never  K>fiircleTMtaifiaBlii«M 

line,  or  even  uiiong  tbe  fine,  who  have  oomidered  pnnciplee,8t  not  to  artmnnidi  the  reader  that  the  f» 

Bacoo*!  ttodied  deprectatxm  of  tlie  ancients,  with  hit  ticulan  are  to  be  tfaoe  ooUeeted,  only  that  bjr  cufM 

nlence,  or  wotm  than  alenoe,  oonoeming  tlie  meriti  lelection  they  may  be  ooncentrmled  into  ofHrmdi; 

of  hit  oontempoimriee.  aa  the  leeM  amiable,  the  leeM  yet  to  immeme  is  their  number,  and  to  ▼arioaind 

•ihilarating  aide  in  the  character  of  our  iliintriou  ahnott  endlem  the  relatione  in  which  eachiitobi 

ooontiyroan.    Hn  detractions  from  the  Divine  Plato  leparaiely  oouidered,  that  tbe  life  of  an  aniMiia 

it  is  more  easjr  to  expUun  than  to  justify  or  even  than  vian  patriarch  would  be  expended,  and  his  incagik 

Id  palliate :  and  that  he  has  merely  retaliated  Aais-  and  spirits  have  been  wasted,  in  merely  poUing  *• 

totlb's  own  un&ir  treatment  of  Ais  predecesson  and  votes,  and  long  befbra  he  ooald  ooromenee  tbe  jn- 

contemporaries,  may  lessen  the  pain,  bat  should  not  ocas  of  simplification,  or  haTO  arrived  in  eight  of  ik 

blind  us  by  tbe  injustice  of  the  aapenions  on  the  hiw  which  waa  to  reward  tbe  toik  of  the  oveMsekei 

name  and  works  of  this  philosopher.    The  most  emi-  PBTCHX.t 

nent  of  our  recent  aoologists  and  mineralofists  have  We  yield  to  none  in  onr  grateful  venersliBB  of 

acknowledged  with  respect,  and  even  with  expre»>  Lord  Bacon's  phik)sophicai  writinga.    We  am  pad 

aions  of  wonder,  the  performances  of  Aristotlb,  as  of  hie  very  name,  aa  men  of  science :  and  ss  Ea^ 

the  fint  clearer  and  breaker>up  of  the  grounds  in  na-  liehmen,  we  are  almost  vain  of  it.    But  we  nay  aa 

toral  history.   It  ie  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  permit  the  honest  workings  of  national  aitarhBeot  a 

the  treatiae  on  colore,  fiilsely  ascribed  to  Theophras-  degenerate  into  the  jealous  and  indiscriminaie  pe^ 

tua,  ibe  scholar  and  successor  of  Aristotle,  aiVer  a  due  tiaUty  of  oloasUp.    Unawed  by  auch  aa  pniee  mi 

eonaideration  of  the  atato  and  means  of  science  at  abuse  by  wholcaale,  we  dare  avow  that  than  an 

that  time,  without  resenting  the  essertion,  that  be  bad  points  in  the  character  of  our  Verolam,  fivm  wkick 

utterly  enslaved  his  investigations  in  natural  history  we  turn  to  the  Itie  and  labon  of  John  Keplar4  ■ 

to  hia  own  system  of  logic  (logicc  sue  pronus  manci-  from  gloom  to  sunshine.    The  beginning  aad  tke 

pavit)    Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sunny  eide  of  dose  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  poverty  and  doeB» 

Lord  Bacon's  character  ia  to  be  found  neither  in  his  tic  troubles,  while  the  intenmediate  yean  wars  eon* 

inductions,  nor  in  the  application  of  his  own  method  prised  within  the  most  tumultiKNn  period  of  the  liii> 

to  particular  phenomena,  or  particular  rlaases  of  phy-  tory  of  his  country,  when  the  furiee  of  religioae  eai 

aical  facta,  which  are  at  least  as  crude  for  the  age  of  political  diacord  had  left  neither  eye.  ear.  nor  bant 

Gilbert,  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  aa  Ariatotle'a  for  that  of  for  the  Muaea.    But  KsPLia  aeemed  bom  to  profS 

Philip  and  Alexander.    Nor  ia  it  to  be  found  in  hie  that  true  geniua  can  overpower  all  obstaclea.    If  lie 

recommendaUon  (which  ia  wholly  independent  of  aci-  givea  an  account  of  hia  modea  of  proceeding,  aad  of 

entific  method)  of  tabular  colleotionB  of  particulare.  the  viewa  under  which  they  first  occurred  to  bii 

Let  any  unprejudiced  naturallat  turn  to  Lord  Baoon'a  mind,  how  unoatentatioualy  and  in  tranmtm,  aa  it  weie^ 

queatione  and  propoeals  for  the  investigation  of  single  does  he  introduce  himself  to  our  notice :  and  yet  oe> 

problems ;  to  hia  Dieoouree  on  the  Winda ;  or  to  the  ver  foib  to  preaent  the  living  germ  out  of  whieh  the 

almoet  comical  caricature  of  thia  acheme  in  the  **  Me-  genuine  method,  aa  the  inner  fbnn  of  the  tree  of  so* 

dtod  of  improving  Natural  Philoaophy ;"  (page  22  to  ence,  aprings  up!    With  what  aflectionate  revcroxa 

48.)  by  Robert  Hooke  (the  hiatoiy  of  whoae  multifold  doea  he  expreaa  himself  of  hia  master  and  immedieli 

inventiona,  and  indeed  of  hie  whole  philoeophical  predeceaeor.  Tycho  Brahk!  with  what  aealdoaehe 

life,  ia  the  beat  anawer  to  the  acheme,  if  a  acheme  ao  vindicate  hia  aervicea  againat  poathoiDOoa  detraciiflB! 

palpably  impracticable  needa  any  anawer.)  and  put  it 

to  hia  oonecience,  whether  any  deaireble  end  could  #«•«».  ?««»•««■•.  hnt€krr»t  kmrUn,  Unm-4nntr»,  tmdm- 

Ka  lw«n«yri  c  «-.««•  «,«k  . .  «,.  ;««„:-«,  ^f  uim  nuttcM !  fcc  kx.  fcct.  fcc  (ihe  tree  nature  of  wkidi  basf  ee- 

De  Hoped  tor  trom  aucn  a  proceae:  or  inquueot  hn  .    „    ._.      .    .»     -ii  ,.      i    ^    •»•.  *           -      ..  • ,  i. 

•^   .                 ,  .       .     ,          ...  taally  determined)  mil  kugelw  fmeMtmU  mtr  imqnumM  n 

own  expenence,  or  hiatoncal  recollectiona.  whether  pkHoMvphptf!'* 

any  important  diacovery  waa  ever  made  in  thia  way.*  A*  a  lummtrr  nf  Dr.  R.  Hooke's  moliifim»as  radpe  Ibr 

Uie  frowih  of  Science  nar  be  fsirlj  placed  diat  of  ike  eeir 


*  We  leler  the  rewier  to  tbe  PoaUiumoua  worka  of  Robert  *»'*'*^  ^\^^'L  'V^  impfo^—wrt  of  tlw  wiod.  wlirt 

Hooke,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  fcc  Folio,  pobliriied  under  Uie  ao-  ^Y        'JH    '     J^f^'  ^  J*  "^J!!^*^  lajftiea  m  tM 

VMcea  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  by  Richard  Waller :  and  eape-  ^^"*  Extrada.  Vol.  ii.  p.  4S8.  aoder  the  heed  of 

eially  to  tbe  pasea  fVom  p.  99  to  49  tnchMive,  aa  eooUining  DIRECnONB  CONCKRNUIO  OtJE  lUCAS. 

the  prefiminery  knowledfea  requnite  or  deaireble  for  the  oa-  ..  i?„«ufc  w^.m^hM^  .rKk  «  mi^  .«»*.«.  -r  u^.     k,^ 


•iM. .k:..  Kk.  .  ..^..j i—ui   mi.        ^1^     -2.-.  .  ill    quaint  yiniTfclvea  with  tUngo  aneioat  aad  ledew;  likniff 

any  Ibine  bke  a  aoand  and  aUble  Tkeorp  can  be  conaiitoted."    J.,„-,'  j,:,   .„j  «Ji«..«. .  #Ai«..  «f  «.«,  ^rt—  tUTmii 
AaaamaU  apecimeo  ofUiiaappallinf  catalofoeofprelimina-    »•««'••: «»^«'-  "i^T^^^'^^l^^^^y^^J^ 


riea  with  which  be  i.  to  make  bimadf  converaantV take  ibe  ^^  '^T*"  TJ1i\        "J^^^l'^'T^ '  "^ 

followins :-"  The  hialory  of  potteia.  tobacco-pip;  maker..  '^Tn'Jf"^.  .      '  "^  •^".^  f"'  ^  "^^JT^ 

«la»er..  f laaa-f rindera.  lookimt-flaaTmakera  or  fuiter..  apec-  j:!!?!" '"^wn'^rilT  ''^^T"^^':;::::^^!:^ 

tade^kera.  and  optic-glaM-maker..  m.kera  of  count erfeit  ^T.f.  !^n  ^J'^T^^'.^tlS^T^^,*'*''''''^ 


peari  and  precioo.  .!:;««:  bofle-makera.  lamp  Mower.,  color-  "*«"'•  «"  ^'^vcn,  great  UBonUgeV 

maker.,  eolor-srinder.,  (la^patnteia.  enameliera,  vamiahera.  t  See  the  beautiful  alleforie  tale  of  Copid  and  P*feh^  ii 

eokir-aellrr.,  pmimUrs,  Urnnors,  pieture-drmwero,  wtmkort  of  *"**  original  of  ApobUna.   The  taaka  inpoaed  on  bar  by  ike 

kokvkoodo.  of  littU  howUmg'Otoneo  or  marble;  fttMian-ma-  J<»«'oi»y  of  her  moUier-in-law.  and  the  acoMy  by  which  itaf 


kera.  (query  whether  poeU  are  included  in  thia  trade  7)  mu-    »»•  •^  ^9*^  aelf-performed,  are  aoblc  ioalancea  of  that  hii- 
aic-maaiera,  tioaey-makera.  and  tacaera.— The  hiatury  of    <!«»  wladom.  **  where  mora  ia  naeant  thaa  aieeu  the  ear 


eehoohnaateia.  wriiinf-naatera,  printer.,  book-buider..  .tape-       t  Bom  1571,  fen  yeer.  after  Laid  Paoea :  died  MSOi  i 
fkfan,  daaeioraiaatera,  and  vaaltel^  mpotkecories,  ekirmt-    yean  after  the  death  of  Baeoa. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ni 


Bow  often  and  how  gladly  doea  he  speak  of  Coper- 
niciii?  and  with  what  fenrent  tonea  of  &ith  and  con- 
Bolalion  doea  he  proclaim  the  historic  fact  that  the 
great  men  of  all  agea  have  prepared  the  way  for  each 
other,  as  pioneers  and  heralds!    Equally  just  to  the 
ancients  and  to  his  ccmtempoFariea,  how  circumstan- 
tially, and  with  what  exactness  of  detail,  does  Kepler 
demonstrate  that  Euclid  copemicises    Ay  irpo  rov  Ke- 
wtpvtKw  KoirtpvtKi^u  EvcXciJirf !  and  how  elegant  the 
compliments  which  he  addresses  to  Porta!  with 
what  cordiality  he  thanks  him  for  the  invention  of 
the  camera  obscura,  as  enlarging  his  views  in|o  the 
laws  of  vision !    But  while  we  cannot  avoid  contrast- 
ing this  generous  enthusiasm  with  Lord  Bacon's  cold 
invidious  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  his  anertion  that 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried 
down  the  stream  of  time,  like  straws,  by  their  levity 
alone,  when  things  of  weight  and  worth  sunk  to  the 
bottom :  still  in  the  Founder  of  a  revolution,  scarcely 
less  important  for  the  scientific,  and  even  for  the  com- 
mercial world,  than  that  of  Luther  for  the  world  of 
religicm  and  politics,  we  must  allow  much  to  the  heat 
of  protestation,  much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and 
much  to  the  vividness  of  novelty.    Still  more  must 
we  attribute  to  the  then  existing  and  actual  state  of  the 
Platonic  and  Peripatetic  philoaophy,  or  rather  to  the 
dreams  or  verbiage  which  then  passed  current  as  such- 
Had  he  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
schemes  and  doctrines  which  be  condemns,  our  illus- 
trious countrjrman  would,  in  this  point  at  least,  have 
needed  no  apology.    And  surely  no  lover  of  truth, 
conversant  with  the  particulars  of  Lord  Bacon's  life, 
with  the  very  early,  almost  boyish  age,  at  which  he 
quitted  the  university,  and  the  manifold  occupations 
and  anxieties  in  which  his  public  and  professional  du- 
ties engaged,  and  his  courtly, — alas !  his  servile,  pros- 
titute, and  mendicant — ambition,  entangled  him  in 
his  ailer  years,  virill  be  either  surprised  or  ofl^nded, 
though  we  should  avow  our  conviction,  that  he  had 
derived  his  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any 
aoorce.  rather  than  from  a  dispassionate  and  patient 
atudy  of  the  originals  themselves.    At  all  events  it 
will  be  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  many  passages  in 
the  De  Augmentis,  and  the  Redargutio  Philosophia- 
rum,  with  the  author's  own  fundamental  principles, 
as  established  in  his  Novum  Organum,  if  we  attach 
to  the  words  the  meaning  which  they  may  hear,  or 
even,  in  some  instanrea,  the  meaning  which  might 
appear  to  us,  in  the  present  age,  more  obvious ;  in- 
stead of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  employed  by 
the  professors,  whose  felse  premises  and  barren  me- 
thods Bacon  was  at  that  time  controverting.    And 
this  historical  interpretation  is  rendered  the  more  ne- 
cessary by  his  fondness  for  point  and  antithesis  in  his 
style,  where  we  must  oflen  disturb  the  sound  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  sense.    But  with  these  precautions; 
and  if,  in  collating  the  philoaophical  works  of  Lord 
Bacon  with  those  of  Plato,  we,  in  both  cases  alike, 
separate  the  grtmndg  and  esaential  principlea  of  their 
philosophic  systems  from  the  inductk>ns  themselves ; 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which,  in  the  British  sage, 
aa  well  as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither  more  nor 
leas  crude  and  erroneous  than  might  be  antidpaied 


from  the  infant  state  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  aai 
physk>logy,  in  their  several  ages ;  and  if  we  moreover 
separate  their  principles  from  their  practical  applioH 
tion,  which  in  both  ia  not  seldom  impracticable,  aiid« 
in  our  countryman,  not  always  reconcileable  with  the 
principlea  themselves :  we  shall  not  only  extract  that 
from  each,  which  is  for  all  ages,  and  which  cooati- 
tutes  their  true  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  con- 
vince ourselves  that  they  are  radically  one  and  the 
same  system :  in  that  namely,  which  is  of  univenal 
and  imperishable  worth ! — the  science  of  Method,  and 
the   rounds  and  conditions  oi  the  science  of  Method. 


ESSAY  IX. 


A  itrest  satborHy  may  be  s  poor  prooC  but  it  it  sn  exeellsal 
preaaroption :  and  f«w  tbiof ■  five  a  wise  man  a  troer  de- 
licht  than  to  reeoocile  two  ireot  authoritica,  that  had  bssa 
eomaaooly  bat  falaelj  held  lo  be  diawnaot. 

BTAPYLTON. 

Under  a  deep  impresaion  of  the  importance  of  the 
truths  we  have  essayed  to  develope,  we  VMuld  fiun 
remove  every  prejudice  that  does  not  originate  in  the 
heart  rather  than  in  the  understanding.  Fm  Truth* 
says  the  wise  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent  spirit. 

To  ofler  or  to  receive  names  in  lieu  of  sound  argu- 
ments, is  only  less  reprehensible  than  an  oatentatHma 
contempt  of  the  great  men  of  the  former  agea ;  but 
we  may  well  and  wisely  avail  ourselves  of  authori- 
tim,  in  confirmation  of  troth,  and  above  all,  in  the  re- 
moval of  prejudicea  founded  on  imperfect  inforauh 
tion.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  we  can  mora 
appropriately  conclude  this  first  explanatory  and  oon- 
troversial  section  of  our  inquiry,  than  by  a  brief  state* 
roent  of  our  renowned  countryman's  own  principlea 
of  Method,  conveyed  for  the  greater  part  in  his  own 
words.  Nor  do  we  see,  in  what  more  precise  form 
we  can  recapitulate  the  aubstance  of  the  doctrines  as- 
serted and  vindicated  in  the  preceding  pagei^  For 
we  rest  our  strongest  pretensions  to  a  calm  and  re- 
spectful perusal,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  fact,  that 
we  have  only  re-proclaimed  the  coinciding  prescripts 
of  the  Athenian  Verulam,  and  the  British  Plato-- 
genuinam  scilicet  Platonu  Dialecticem ;  et  Methi^ 
dologiam  PrincipialenL 

FRANCISCI  DE  VERULAMIO. 
In  the  first  instance.  Lord  Bacon  equally  with  oni^ 
selves,  demands  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the 
intellectual  or  mental  initiative,  as  the  motive  and 
guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment:  some  well- 
grounded  purpose,  some  distinct  impression  of  the 
probable  results,  some  self<consistent  anticipation  aa 
the  ground  of  the  **  prudent  qtuBttio"'  (the  fore-thoughl- 
ful  query,)  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  prior  half  of 
the  knowledge  sought,  dimidium  tcientia.  M^th  him, 
therefore,  as  with  us,  an  idea  ia  an  experiment  pro- 
posed, an  experiment  is  an  idea  realized.  For  so^ 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informs  us :  **  ne- 
que  scientiam  molimur  tam  sensu  vel  instrumentia 
quam  experimenti$;  etenim  experimentorum  iooge 
nu^r  eat  subtilitas  quam  sensua  ipsius,  licit 
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nentit  eiqaJMtit  •4ioti.  I(hmdeiiMlofitim»tr§gpa>- 
memiis  fua  md  intentiomem  tjut  fuod  futtriiur  periU 

percepciooi  aemcM  immedifttB  efi  piopruB  mom  mmlhtm 
frtfttnauM ;  ted  eo  ram  dedacunasi  ut  §emma  fotUam 
4e  experimemlo,  experimemtum  de  re  jmdiceL**  Thii 
last  •enteno*  it,  m  the  tUentive  raader  will  have 
lumtelf  detected,  one  of  thow  fiuilty  verbal  entitfaeMe, 
not  unfrequent  in  Lord  BeooD'a  writingt.  Pungent 
•ntitheeee,  and  the  analogiee  of  wit  in  which  the  re- 
•emblance  ia  too  often  mora  indebted  to  the  double 
or  equivocal  ranee  of  a  woid,  than  to  any  raal  con- 
tbrmity*  in  the  thing  or  image,  form  the  dulcia  vitia 
of  hit  style,  the  Dalilaha  of  our  philosophical  Samp- 
no.  But  in  thif  instance,  as  indeed  throughout  all 
his  works,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  evident— namely, 
that  the  wnw  can  apprahend,  through  the  organs  of 
■aoM,  only  the  phenomena  evoked  by  the  experi- 
ment :  vis  vero  mentis  ea,  qu«  experimentum  excogi- 
taverat,  de  Re  judicet :  i.  e.  that  power  which,  out 
of  its  own  conception  had  shaped  the  experiment, 
must  alone  determine  the  true  import  of  the  pheno- 
mena. If  again  we  ask,  what  it  is  which  gives  birth 
to  die  qiMstion,  and  then  ad  intentionem  qocstionis 
■oe  experimentum  excogitat,  onde  de  Re  judicet,  the 
•newer  if:  Lux  ImtdUd^  lumem  stbooii,  the  pura 
and  impersonal  reason,  freed  from  all  the  various 
tfolt  enumerated  by  our  great  legislator  of  science 
{idolm  trih&t,  epecke^/ori,  CAeoIri) ;  that  is,  freed  from 
die  limits,  the  paswons,  the  prajodices,  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  human  onderrtanding,  natural  or  ao- 
qnired;  but  above  all,  pura  from  the  arrogance, 
which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  mechanism 
of  his  own  mere  reflective  ftculty,  as  the  measure  of 
nature  and  of  Deity.  In  this  indeed  we  find  the 
great  object  both  of  Plato's  and  of  Lord  Bacon's  la- 
tnrs.  They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  any  fruitful  and  secure  method,  while  forms  merely 
nAjettive,  were  presumed  as  the  true  and  proper 
moulds  of  objective  truth.  This  is  the  senw  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  uses  the  phrases, — intellectus  humanus, 
mens  hominis,  so  profbundly  and  justly  charecterixod 
in  the  preliminary  (Distributio  Operis)  of  his  De  Aug- 
ment Scient.  And  with  all  right  and  propriety  did 
he  80  apply  them :  for  this  was,  in  faelt  the  ranra  in 
which  the  phrases  were  applied  by  the  teachers, 
whom  he  is  controverting;  by  the  doctors  of  the 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  labomtory.  To 
adopt  the  bold  but  happy  phrara  of  a  late  ingenious 
French  writer,  it  is  the  homme  parHcuUert  as  con- 
trasted with  rhomme  genende;  against  which,  He- 
nclitus  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  modems.  Bacon  and  Stewakt  (rightly  under- 
ftood.)  warn  and  pre^dmonish  the  sincere  inquirer. 
Afast  truly,  and  in  strict  consonance  vrith  his  two 
great  predecessors,  does  our  immortal  Verulara  teach 
—that  the  human  undentanding,  even  independent 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previously  to  its  purifica- 
tion by  philosophy,  render  it  more  or  less  turbid  or 

*  Thai  (to  take  the  fint  iMtanoe  that  ocean).  Baeoa  tari. 
that  aome  knowledffM,  like  the  etara,  are  m  hifh  that  thef 
fiTtt  ao  light.  Where  the  word  "  hifh,**  means  deep  or  sob- 
las  Jo  Ike  oae  oaas,  aad  **  iistSMt*' ia  Un 


uneven,  **  ipaa  ana  Datum  ladioa  ox  6gam  at  j 
propria  inunatat  :**  thai  oar  nndentandiag  not  orif 
reflects  the  otgecla  mbfeeiiveiy,  that  ia,  sabsiitBlBi,!! 
the  inherent  laws  and  propartiea  of  tiie  olqecn.  tki 
rekuiooa  which  the  okgecia  bear  to  iiaown  pailicahr 
oonstitotMn;  bat  that  in  all  its  oooacious  pfiaenntiwi 
and  reflexes,  it  is  itaelf  only  a  phenomenon  of  ibi 
inner  seoae,  and  requires  the  aame  corroctiQQsaitbi 
appearances  tmnamitied  by  the  outward  senses.  Bsi 
that  there  ia  potentially,  if  not  actually,  in  eveiy  la- 
tional  being,  a  somewhat,  call  it  what  yoa  will  ibi 
pure  reason,  the  spirit,  lumen  siccum,  mw(,  fmt  «Mfns 
intellectual  intuition,  ^i:c.  &c ;  and  that  in  thii  aie  a 
be  found  the  indispensable  conditiona  of  all  scisDOib 
and  scientific  reoearch,  whether  meditative,  conf 
plative,  or  experimental:   is  often   exprtssed,  sad 
everywhere  supposed,  by  Lord  Bacon.     And  tba 
this  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  possible  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  r^ 
stored,  is  implied  in  the  various  remedies  pnscribed 
by  him  for  its  diseases,  and  in  the  various  meaos  of 
neutmliiing  or  converting  into  useful  instmmentaliy 
the  imperfections  which  cannot  be  removed.    Tlum 
is  a  sublime  truth  contained  in  hia  favorito  phrais 
Idola  intellectus.    He  thus  tells  us.  that  the  mind  of 
man  ia  an  edifice  not  built  with  human  hands,  whidi 
needs  only  be  purged  of  ita  idols  and  idolatrous  se^ 
vicM  to  become  the  temple  of  the  true  and  hviif 
Light    Nay,  he  has  shown  and  eintablished  the  tnt 
criterion  between  the  ideas  and  the  idoJaof  the  aiad 
— namely,  that  the  former  are  manifested  by  their 
adequacy  to  thoae  ideas  in  nature,  which  in  aai 
through  them  ara  contemplated.  **  Noo  leve  quiddBB 
interest  inter  humane  mentis  idola  et  diviuB  menta 
kleas,  hoc  est,  inter  placita  qucdam  inania  et  vcm 
signatures  atque   impressaonea  fiictaa  in  oeatom 
prout  Ratione  san&  et  aicd  lununls,  quam  doccndi 
causa  interpretem  natune  vocare  oonauevimos,  inv^ 
niuntur.'*    Novum  OaoANUM  xxiu.  &,  xxvi.   That 
the  difference,  or  rather  distinction  between  Plato 
and  Lord  Bacon  is  simply  this:  that  philosophy  haiag 
necessarily  bi-polar,  Plato  treats  principally  of  tks 
truth,  as  it  manifests  itwlf  at  the  ideal  pole,  as  the 
science  of  intellect  (i.  e.  de  mundo  intelligibili) ;  while 
Bacon  confines  himaelf,  for  the  moat  part,  to  the  saaie 
truth,  as  it  is  manifested  at  the  other,  or  material  pole^ 
as  the  science  of  nature  (i.  e.  de  mundo  aenaibili.)   It 
is  as  nece«ary.  therefore,  that  Plato  should  direct  his 
inquiries  chiefly  to  thow  objective  truths  that 
and  for  the  intellect  akme,  the  imagea  and 
atives  of  which  we  construct  for  ourwlves  by  figursb 
number,  and  word ;  as  that  Lord  Bacon  should  attack 
his  main  concern  to  the  truths  which  have  their  iig^ 
natures  in  nature,  and  which  (as  he  himralf  plainly 
and  often  asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed  to  ai 
through  and  wilK  but  never  by  the  aensea,  or  the  fo> 
culty  of  sense.    Otherv^iw,  indeed,  instead  of  bei^ 
more  objective  than  the  fbimer  (which  they  are  not 
in  any  ranse,  both  being  in  this  reopect  the  sauMj 
they  would  be  leee  so,  and,  in  fact,  incapable  of  beiai 
insulated  from  the  **  Idola  tribiis  que  in  ipsi  natoia 
fundata  sunt,  akjue  in  ipaa  tribu  seu  gento  hoaunua; 
cum  <Nnneo  peroeptkinea  tarn  aettsua  qnam 
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■ant  ex  analogui  hominis  non  ex  uwlogu  univeni."  the  appointed  protoplast  of  true  humanity.  Notw 
(N.  O.  xli.)  Hence  too,  it  will  not  rarpriie  ui,  thai  can  tociety  comprehend  fully,  and  in  iti  whole  pn» 
Plato  ao  often  calli  ideas  uvino  laws,  in  which  the  tical  extent,  the  permanent  distinction,  and  the  occtp 
mind  has  its  whole  true  being  and  peimanenoe;  or  sional  contrast,  between  cultivation  and  cifilization; 
that  Bacon,  vice  versa,  names  the  laws  of  nature,  never  can  it  attain  to  a  due  insight  into  the  momen* 
ideaM ;  and  represents  what  we  have,  in  a  fi>rmer  tous  fiKst,  fearfully  as  it  has  been,  and  evm  now  is 
part  of  this  diaquisitioa,  called  faeU  cf  admce  and  exemplified  in  a  neighboring  country,  that  a  natioo 
eeiUral  pk^^omenOf  as  signature,  impressions,  and  can  never  be  a  too  cultivated,  but  may  easily  become 
symbols  of  ideas.  A  distinguished  power  selPoffirm-  an  over^ivilised,  race:  while  we  oppose  ourselves 
ed,  and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  Essence,  voluntarily  to  that  grand  prerogative  of  our  nature, 
is,  according  to  Plato,  an  Idea  :  and  the  discipline,  a  hungeiino  and  thirsting  after  TRirm.  as  the 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  purified  from  its  idols  appropriate  end  of  our  intelligential,  and  its  point  of 
(ii6AXa)  and  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas,  and  union  with  our  moral,  nature ;  but  therefore  after 
thence  to  the  secure  and  evter  progresnve,  though  truth,  that  must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be 
never-ending,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality  by  intdUgiUy  reflected  back  on  the  mind  from  without, 
scientific  method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philo*  and  a  religious  regard  lo  which  is  indispensable, 
sopher  so  highly  extob  under  the  title  of  Dialectic,  both  as  a  guide  and  object  to  the  just  formation  of 
According  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  describing  the  same  the  human  being,  poor  and  rich :  while,  in  a  word, 
truth  seen  from  the  opposite  point,  and  applied  to  we  are  blind  to  the  inaster>light,  which  we  hav« 
natural  philosophy,  an  idea  would  be  defined  as —  slready  presented  in  various  punts  of  view,  and  re- 
Intuitio  sive  inventio,  quae  in  perceptione  sensus  non  commended  by  whatever  is  of  highest  authority  with 
cat  (ut  que  pur»  et  sicd  luminis  Intellectioni  est  pro-  the  venerators  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherents  of 
pria)  idearum  divine  mentis,  prout  in  creaturis  per  modem  philosophy, 
signaturus  suas  sese  pateftciant  That  (saith  the  ju- 
dicious Hooker)  which  doth  assign  to  eadi  thing  the  • 
kind,  that  which  determines  the  force  and  power, 
that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  £  S  S  A  Y  X . 

working,  the  same  we  term  a  Law.  

We  can  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  re- 
spectable credentials,  proceed  to  the  historic  impor-  noXi»^a^»i|  veoy  m  Ma»«.'  «mi  ym^  h  n  Xsfsf^ 
tance  and  practical  appUcation  of  Method,  under  *«f»»^««  Y^ltn^  hrt  tyKvU^nu  wmvrm  htm  ^mmn, 
the  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that  without  this  (7V«iMfafi#ii.)— The  eflbeihre  ednestioa  of  the  resna  is 
guiding  Light  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  to  their  not  to  be  mpplied  bp  awltiftrioae  seqanewoti;  ftr  iheie  is 
r..ii  A«»i..>;<.n  ..  ,k«  AM»n.  «r  ««>•  «,;tei  m.,*A  u.^-^  bot  one  knowledre  tbst  merits  to  be  celled  wiedom,  e  ksow^ 
fuU  evolution,  as  the  organs  of  one  vital  and  hanno.  ^^  ^^^  j,  ooe  with  e  lew  whieh  ehell  govern  ell  is  sad 

motts  body,  nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of    u„oush  ell. HERAC.  «p«d  XMe/nMsi  Lagrt,  \x.%\. 

all  sciences,  the  science  of  Education,  be  under-  ' 


stood  in  ite  first  elements,  much  less  display  its 
powers,  as  the  nisus  formativus  *  of  social  man,  as 


HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

There  is  still  preeerved  in  the  Royal  Obeervatofy 

7~"~  .  ^         !     I  «.  at  Richmond  the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  bf 

*  So  our  medieel  wntere  eomoMMinr  trenuete  Prolbnor  Bio-  .....  _.,        •  i ._j  w_   *_     j  ,  .  .c  *  .•_ 

neobeeh*.  BUdnm^striek.  the  vi.  pleliee.  or  t»  vit.  fom..-  «»»«  ^  ^^^Y  ce^brated  Mr.  Atwood  (at  that  Um«, 

trix  of  the  eldoet  phynofcxirti,  end  the  life  or  living  principle  however,  in  the  decline  of  life.)  in  the  confidence, 

of  Jokn  HunUr,  the  profoundeet,  we  bed  elrooet  nid  ibe  that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  propertieeof  th« 

oolp,  phfriologicel  philoeopber  of  the  letter  helf  of  the  pre- 


ceding  century     For  m  whet  other  eenee  «in  «•  ander«end  ^^       f  Cbirurgicel  view,  end  (.liirorgicel  practice  rises 

other  b»  e^ertKHi.  Uiet  th|.  pr»c.ple  or  egent  m  ''  .ndepen-  „         f,  ^.^^  ^  ^             ^       n.tributeble,  in  almoet  etc., 

dont  of  orgen.«iM.n.'  wh.eb  yet  it  enimetee.  auteine.  end  .^         ^  ^j,  ^y^^,^^^  ,f  ^het  mep  perhepe  be  celled 

lepeif..  or  the  purport  of  thet  megnrflcent  commenta^  on  ^«,^  Dpnumc.  kr  the  mechenlcel  notion,  or  the  k« 

hie.jjpin.  the  Hunlenen  Mi«e«im,  m  Lw~ta  ■  Inn  Field.  ^    ^^^^  tr,dHi«n«l  empiricirai.  of  hb  predece»or.1    And 

The  Huoterwn  idee  of  e  life  or  titel  prmcnrie.     mdrpendint  ^^  ^j,^  ,j  ^,  .^  ^.„  ^       y^^  ,|,^o,h  .  elood, 

«f  tkejrxamzalionr  fel  in  eech  orgen  working  UKimrtiTely  ^^  ^           .^  .^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.,^  j.,^,^  ^  ^^  ^ 

toward.  ,u  prwetYetion.  e.  the  ant.  or  termite.  •«»  "»P«'"JI     ,„  the  Idem  fiom  which  ii  I.  erediceted  1  Wiihngly  wonid  ws 
the  oe.t.  of  their  own  ftbricetjon.  f emoMUeto.  thet  John  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^  ,^  ^^^j  j^j^j^jj^,.^ 

Hunter  did  not,  e.  BuW  end  other.  b«d  d,»e.  iodiTKloehie.  J^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  anti-Pletooic  reeder.  tbea 
or  meke  en  bypoMeM  of  the  pnnapto  cf  life.  e.  ejjooiewh.t  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^_  obnoxioo..  we  mean.  e.  MM>n  ..  eny  preclM 
menifeeteble  per  «.  and  conjeqoenUy  ili»^f  e  Phenomenon ;  ^^  pecuUer«i.e  i.  eueehed  lo  the  wmnd.  Willmgly  wooM 
the  letency  of  which  wee  to  be  ettnbeted  to  eccidenial,  or  at 
lee.t  contingent  caiMC  ex.  er. ;  the  Unit,  or  imperfection 
of  our  Mme.,  or  the  ineptoeM  of  the  uMdle :  but  thet  herein 
be  phiUMophised  in  the  ^>ifit  of  the  peieet  Newtonien*.  who 
in  like  manner  refuMd  to  bypoeletise  the  lew  of  grevitetioo 
into  en  ether,  which  even  if  ite  exiMenee  were  conceded, 
would  need  enoiber  greviietion  for  liMlf.  The  Honterien 
poeltion  I.  e  genuine  phlloeophie  tdM,  the  neffetive  teei  of 
which  ee  of  etf  Idee.,  ie,  thet  it  ie  equi-diBtent  from  an  ene 
logicum  ( — en  abatrection.)  en  en.  reprBMDtetivum  (— e  ge- 
nerahsat'ion,)  and  en  ene  phanioMicum  ( — en  imeginary  tkiug 
or  phenomenon.)  > 

Is  aet  the  pnnwariye  ealeneaiet.  the  boldssee  whhoat 


we  exchenge  the  Ttrm,  might  it  be  done  without  aeerifioe  of 
the  Import :  end  did  we  not  we,  too.  cleerly.  that  it  i.  the 
meaning,  not  the  word,  thet  i.  the  object  of  thet  everrioa, 
which,  fleeing  fVom  inwerd  elarm.  trice  to  abeller  itMlf  is 
outwerd  coetempt—thet  i.  et  onec  fMly  end  e  Mnmbling-bloek 
to  the  pertietn.  of  e  eren  end  Moeoel  meterieli«s,the  sdvor 
cete.  of  the  Nihil  oiri  eb  extra. 

They,  Kke  mole.. 
Nature*,  mute  monk.,  live  mandrekee  of  the  groaad, 
Shrink  from  the  light,  then  liitpn  Ak  e  Kiond ; 
t§eer  but  to  dreed,  end  dread  they  know  eot  why. 
Ths  saiaial  shea  ef  their  aegsiive  eye!— 8. T.G.    • 
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•ich  at  ramilting  fhmi  ocanpoaDd  •ctioa  of  ample 
wedges,  or  of  the  rectilineer  toUdi  of  wliich  the  me- 
teriel  erch  wm  compcwed :  and  of  which  rappoMd 
diaoovery,  his  model  was  to  eihibit  ocular  pnx>£  Ao> 
ooidingly.  he  look  a  suflfeieot  number  of  wedges  of 
brass  highly  polished.  Arranging  these  at  first  on  a 
akeleton  arch  of  wood,  he  then  remo?ed  this  scafiold- 
ing  or  support;  and  the  bridge  not  only  stood  firm, 
without  any  cement  between  the  squares,  but  he 
oould  take  away  any  given  portion  of  them,  as  a  third 
and  a  half,  and  appending  a  correspondent  weight,  at 
either  side,  the  remaining  part  stood  as  before.  Our 
venerable  sovereign,  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
particular  interest  and  pleasure  in  all  works  and  dis- 
ooveries  of  mechanic  science  or  ingenuity,  looked  at 
it  for  awhile  steedfostly,  and,  as  his  manner  was,  with 
quick  and  broken  expressions  of  praise  and  courteous 
approbation,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  his  own  ques- 
tions. At  length  turning  to  the  constructor,  he  said, 
**  But,  Mr.  At  wood,  yoa  have  pretwmed  the  figure. 
You  have  put  the  orcA  fiist  in  this  wooden  tkdeton. 
Can  you  build  a  bridge  of  the  aame  wedges  in  any 
other  figure  f  A  straight  bridge,  or  with  two  lines 
touching  at  the  apex  7  If  not,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
the  bits  of  brass  derive  their  continuance  in  the  pre- 
aent  position  from  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not 
the  arch  from  the  property  of  the  wedge  V*  The  ob- 
jection was  iatsil ;  the  justice  of  the  remark  not  to  be 
resisted ;  and  we  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible  il- 
lostration  of  the  Aristotelian  axiom,  with  respect  to 
all  just  reasoning,  that  the  whole  is  of  necessity  prior 
to  its  pans ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  principles  we  have  already  laid 
down. 

All  method  supposes  a  union  of  teveral  things  to  a 
common  end,  either  by  disposition,  as  in  the  works  of 
man,  or  by  convergence,  as  in  the  operation  and  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  That  we  acknowledge  a  method, 
even  in  the  latter,  results  from  the  religious  instinct 
which  bids  us  **  find  tongues  in  trees ;  books  in  the 
ranning streams ;  sermons  in  stones:  and  good  {that 
Ut  tome  useful  end  answering  to  some  good  purpose) 
in  every  thing."  In  a  selfconscious  and  thence  re- 
flecting being,  no  instinct  can  exist,  without  engen- 
dering the  belief  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it, 
either  present  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  re- 
alized :  much  less  the  instinct,  in  which  humanity  it- 
self is  grounded :  that  by  which,  in  every  act  of  con- 
scious perception,  vve  at  once  identify  our  being  with 
that  of  the  world  without  us,  and  yet  place  ourselves 
in  oontra-distinction  to  that  world.  Least  of  all  can 
this  mysterious  pre-disposition  exist  without  evolving 
a  belief  that  the  productive  power,  which  is  in  na^ 
ture  ss  nature,  is  essentially  one,  (i.  e.  of  one  kind) 
with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  human  mind 
above  nature :  however  disfigured  this  belief  may 
become,  by  accidental  forms  or  acoompanimenti,  and 
though  like  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear 
only  in  its  efi^ts.  So  universally  has  this  conviction 
leavened  the  very  substance  of  all  discourse,  that 
there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can 
abjure  it  as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  terms  and 
eoqjuDCtiotm  that  suppose  its  reality,  with  a  feeling 


afiKa» 


very  diflfereDt  fiom  that  which 

tive  or  metapborical  use  of  wonia.    In  all 

of  oonstniclioa,  therefore,  which  we  contcmplsls  ■ 

wholes,  whether  as  iulegial  parts  or  as  a  if  stem,  m 

assume  an  intentioo,  as  the  initiative,  of  which  tfae 

end  is  the  correlative. 

Hence  proceeds  the  tntroductioQ  of  final  caosei  ii 
the  works  oi  uatore  equally  as  in  those  of  ssa. 
Hence  their  assumption,  as  constitutive  and  eiphai- 
tory  by  the  nnass  of  mankind ;  and  the  empkyiasaicf 
the  jvresumplion,  as  an  auxiliary  and  r^[nIatiTs  |ra> 
ciplo.  by  the  enlightened  natnimlist*  whose  oflke  itii 
to  seek,  discover,  and  investigate  the  t^fkieM  cbbmi 
Without  denying,  that  to  reeolve  the  efficient  iatotfae 
final  may  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  philoaophy,  lie,af 
good  right,  resists  the  subatitution  of  the  latter  fas  ito 
former,  as  prenmture,  presomptnoos,  and  prsdasn 
of  all  science ;  well  aware,  that  tfaoae  sciepces  hsn 
been  OMst  progressive,  in  which  this  oanfosien  \m 
been  either  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  sqom 
itselC  as  in  pure  mathematics,  or  avoided  by  ihegsod 
sense  of  its  cultivator.    Yet  even  he  admits  a  lel» 
logical  ground  in  physics  and  phyaiokigy :  that  ii^  lb 
presumption  of  something  amaU^goms  to  the  caossiity 
of  the  human  will,  by  which,  without  ass^gniBg  a 
nature,  a  oonsckxis  purpoee,  he  nsay  yet  distiogsirii 
her  agency  from  a  Uind  and  lifeless 
Even  he  itdmiis  its  ime,  and,  in  many 
necessity,  as  a  regulative  piinciple;  as  a  gfanadaf 
anticipation,  for  the  guidance  of  hia  jodgmeitt  and  ftr 
the  direction  of  his  ofaaervatioa  and  experaatal: 
briefly  in  all  that  preparatoiy  process^  which  thi 
French  language  so  happily  expresses  by  /wiisfrr, 
i.  e.  that  is  to  find  out  the  east  for  one's  eel£    Wb« 
the  naturalist  contemplates  the  etraetuie  of  a  laid, 
for  instance,  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  honea,  the  paa> 
tion  of  the  wings  for  motion,  and  of  the  tail  for  mm* 
ing  its  course.  Sic  he  knows  indeed  that  there  ■aH 
be  a  correspondent  mechanism,  as  the  nexus  efeetimM. 
But  he  knows,  likewise,  that  this  will  no  mors  ex- 
plain the  particular  existence  of  the  bird,  than  ths 
principles  of  cohesion,  dec.  could  inform  him  why  of 
two  buildings,  one  is  a  palace,  and  the  other  a  chordi. 
Nay,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  assumpcian 
of  the  nexus  efllectivus  itself  originates  in  the  nind, 
as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  alone  it  can  reduce 
the  manifold  of  the  impreasion  from  without  inis 
unity,  and  thus  contemplate  it  as  one  thing;  sad 
could  never  (ss  hath  been  clearly  proved  by  BIr. 
Hume)  have  been  derived  from  outward  expeiieoee^ 
in  which  it  is  indeed  presupposed,  as  a  necesmiy 
condition.    JVoCto  nexus  causatis  nam  oriiur,  sei  ssf- 
ponitur,  a  senaibus.    Betwe«i  the  purpose  and  the 
end  the  component  parts  are  included,  and  tbencs 
receive  their  position  and  character  as  means,  L  e. 
parts  contemplated  as  parte.    It  ia  in  this  sense,  wt 
will  aflSrm,  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  end, derive 
their  position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  chiie^ 
ter)  nay,  we  dare  add.  their  very  exislenee— es  pi^ 
ticular  things — from  the  antecedent  m^hod,  or  istf 
organizing  puaroax;  upon  which  therefore  we  havt 
dwelt  so  long.  , 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  withooroognitkiiisiSitiA 
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onr  children.  There  w  •  period  in  which  the  method 
bT  iwture  is  working  for  them ;  a  period  of  aiinlefli 
ictiTity  and  onreguiated  accurouktioD,  daring  which 
it  is  enough  if  we  can  preserve  them  in  health  and 
ONt  oC  karm'M  way.  Again,  there  is  a  period  of  order- 
linen,  of  circumspection,  of  discipline,  inr  which  we 
purify,  separate,  define,  select,  arrange,  and  settle  the 
nomenclature  of  communication.  There  is  also  a 
period  of  dawning  and  twilight,  a  period  of  anticipa- 
tion, aflbrding  trials  of  strength.  And  all  these,  both 
in  the  growth  of  the  sciences,  and  in  the  mind  of  a 
rightly-educated  individual,  will  precede  the  attain- 
ment of  a  scientific  Method.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  unless  the  importance  of  the  latter  be  felt  and 
acknowledged,  unless  its  attainment  be  looked  for- 
ward  to  and  from  the  very  beginning  prepared  for, 
there  is  little  hope  and  small  chance  that  any  educa- 
taon  will  be  conducted  aright ;  or  will  ever  prove  in 
reality  worth  the  name. 

Much  labor,  much  wealth  may  have  been  eipend- 
ed,  yet  the  final  result  will  too  probably  warrant  the 
sarcasm  oi  the  Scythian  traveller:  **Ve  quantum 
nihili !"  and  draw  finom  a  wise  man  the  earnest  re- 
cnmmendatinn  of  a  full  draught  from  Lethe,  as  the 
first  and  indispensable  preparative  for  the  waters  of 
the  true  Helicon.  Alas!  how  many  examples  are 
BOW  present  to  our  memory,  of  young  men  the  most 
mnxiously  and  expensively  be-schoolmastered,  he-tu- 
tored, be-lectured,  any  thing  but  educated ;  who  have 
received  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill, 
■trength,  and  courage;  varnished  rather  than  pol- 
ished ;  perilously  over-civilised,  and  most  pitiably  un- 
cultivated !  And  all  from  inattention  to  the  method 
dictated  by  nature  herrelf,  to  the  simple  tmth,  that  as 
the  forms  in  all  oiganiied  existence,  so  must  all  true 
and  living  knowledge  proceed  from  within ;  that  it 
may  be  trained,  supported,  fed,  excited,  but  can  never 
be  infused  or  impressed. 

Look  back  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences.  Review 
die  Method  in  which  Providence  has  brought  the 
more  fovored  portion  of  mankind  to  the  present  state 
of  Am  and  Sciences.  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  re- 
marked. AnliquiHu  temporis  juventus  mundi  et  Scien- 
tug — Antiquity  of  time  is  the  youth  of  the  world  and 
of  Science.  In  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  its 
education  commenced  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense ;  the  object  proposed  being  such  as  the 
mind  only  could  apprehend,  and  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience being  placed  in  the  will.  The  appeal  in  both 
was  made  to  the  inward  man.  **  Through  faith  we 
nnderatand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God ;  so  that  things  which  were  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear.**  (The  mluHon  of 
Phenomena  can  never  he  derived  from  Phenomena.) 
Upon  this  ground,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (chap,  xi.)  is  not  less  philosophical  than  elo- 
quent The  aim,  the  method  throughout  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the 
truly  human  in  human  nature,  in  and  through  itself, 
or  as  independently  as  possible  of  the  notices  derived 
from  sense,  and  of  the  motiTes  that  had  reference  to 
the  sensations ;  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  the 
thenneUea  might  be  allowed  to  present  tym- 


hols  and  attestations  of  troths,  learnt  prevkMisly  fhim 
deeper  and  inner  sources.  Thos  the  fint  period  of 
the  educatian  of  our  race  was  evklently  assigned  to 
the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself;  or  of  that  in  man, 
which  of  all  known  embodied  creatures  he  alone 
possesses,  the  pore  reason,  as  designed  to  regulate- 
the  will.  And  by  what  method  was  this  donef 
First,  by  the  excitement  of  the  idea  of  their  Creator 
as  a  spirit,  of  an  idea  which  they  were  strictly  forbid- 
den to  realize  to  themselves  under  any  image;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  a  soper^ensual  Being.  Nor  did  the  method  stopt 
here.  For.  unless  we  are  equally  lo  contradict  Moses 
and  the  New  Testament,  in  compliment  to  the  para- 
dox of  a  WarhurUmt  the  rewardi  of  their  obedience 
were  placed  at  a  distance.  For  the  time  present 
Ihey  equally  with  u$  were  to  **  endure,  as  sekino  him 
WHO  IS  INVISIBLE.'*  Their  bodies  they  were  taught 
to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which  as  pilgrims  they 
were  bound  to  pitch  wherever  the  invisible  Director 
of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  barren-  or 
thorny  the  spot  might  appear.  **  Few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,'*  says  the  aged 
Israel.  But  that  life  was  but  **  his  pilgrimage ;  and 
he  trusted  in  the  promtset." 

Thus  were  the  very  firrt  lessons  m  the  Divhie 
School  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and 
of  the  will :  or  rather  of  both  as  united  in  Faith. 
The  common  and  ultimate  object  of  the  will  and  of 
the  reason  was  purely  tpiritualt  and  to  be  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  disciple  —  ftivov  h  lii^f  fii?^/rff 
itdw\tK&t  i.  e.  in  the  idea  alone,  and  never  as  an 
image  or  imagination.  The  eieant  too,  by  which  the 
idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the  symMi  by 
which  it  was  to  be  communicated,  were  to  he,  as  fhr 
as  possible,  intdlectual. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode 
opposite  to  this  method,  who  determined  to  shape 
their  convictions  and  deduce  their  knowledge  from 
without,  by  exclusive  observation  of  outward  and 
sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  became,  it  ap- 
pears, rapidly  civilixed  !  'They  built  cities,  invented 
musical  instruments,  were  artificen  in  brass  and  in 
iron,  and  refined  on  the  means  of  sensual  gratification 
and  the  conveniencies  of  courtly  intercourse.  They 
became  the  great  masten  of  the  aorxkable,  which 
fraternized  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity :  these 
being,  indeed,  but  alternate  moods  of  the  same  sen- 
sual selfishness.  Thus,  both  before  and  after  the 
fkNid,  the  vicious  of  mankind  receded  from  all  true 
cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civilization. 
Finally,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  them- 
selves wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  sem- 
blance of  religion ;  and  yet  continuing  faithful  to 
their  original  maxim,  and  determined  to  receive 
nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed 
themselves  to  derive,  from  their  senses,  or  (in  modem 
phrase)  what  they  could  prove  d  potteriorif — they  be- 
came idolatera  of  the  Heavens  and  the  material 
elements.  From  the  harmony  of  operation  they  con- 
cluded a  certain  unity  of  nature  and  design,  bat 
were  incapable  of  finding  in  the  foots  any  proof  of 
a  imity  of  person.    They  did  not,  in  tUi  respeel; 
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pretend  to fnd  what  they  most  themwlvet  have  fiivt 
Mauined.  Having  thrown  away  the  cltitten,  which 
had  grown  in  the  vineyard  of  revelation,  they  could 
not — an  later  reaaoneiv,  hy  being  bom  in  a  Christian 
country,  have  been  enabled  to  do— hang  the  grapes 
on  thorns,  and  then  pluck  them  as  the  native  growth 
of  the  bushes.  But  the  men  of  sense,  of  the  path* 
archal  times,  neglecting  reason  and  having  rejected 
ftith,  adopted  what  the  facts  seemed  to  involve  and 
the  mtist  obvious  analogies  to  surest  They  ac* 
knowledged  a  whole  Ur-hive  of  natural  Gods;  but 
while  they  were  emplo>'ed  in  building  a  temple* 
oonsecraied  to  the  material  Heavenr,  it  pleased  divine 
wisdom  to  send  on  them  a  con/uricn  of  lip^  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  embiliermeut  of  controversy, 
where  all  parties  are  in  (he  wrong,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  quarrel  are  equally  plausible  on  all  sides. ! 
As  the  modes  of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred 
filrms  of  Pdytheism  had  eoch  its  group  of  partisans, 
who,  hostile  or  alienated,  henceforward  formed  seve- 
nl  tribes  kept  aloof  from  each  other  by  their  ambi- 
tious leoders.  Hence  arose,  in  the  rourw  of  a  few 
eenturies,  the  diversity  of  lanrusges,  which  has 
sometimes  been  confiiunded  with  the  miraculous 
event  that  was  indeed  its  first  and  principal,  though 
femote,  cause. 

Following  next,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
youth  and  approaching  manhood  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, we  have  ancient  Greece,  from  Orpheus,  Dnna, 
MiMKUs,  and  the  other  mythological  bards,  or  perhaps 
the  brotherhoods  impersonated  under  those  names,  to 
the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 
and  their  learned  men  sunk  into  copyists  and  ooro- 
nentatora  of  the  works  of  their  forefathers.  That  we 
ioelude  these  as  educated  under  a  distinct  providen- 
tial, though  not  miraculous,  dispensation,  will  snr> 
prise  no  one,  who  reflects  that  in  whatever  has  a  per* 
inanent  operation  on  the  destinies  and  intellectual 
condition  of  mankind  at  large — that  in  all  which  has 
been  manifestly  employed  as  a  co-agent  in  the  mighti- 
est revolution  of  the  moral  world,  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man- 
kind, the  restoration  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the 
ingenious  Arts — it  were  irreligion  not  to  acknowledge 
the  band  of  divine  Providence.  The  periods,  too. 
join  on  to  each  other.  The  earliest  Greeks  took  up 
the  religious  and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews;  and 
the  schools  of  the  Prophets  were,  however  partially 
and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries,  derived 


*We  sre  far  rrom  heinf  HntehinsoninM.  nor  hsvs  we 
Ibnnd  much  to  refpect  in  the  twelVe  voIumM  of  Hatebinson'i 
worki.  either  as  biblical  comneat  or  natand  philoMphy  : 
thnof  h  we  give  him  credit  for  ortbodozy  and  good  intentbna. 
But  bh  interpretation  nf  tbe  firat  nine  veraea  of  Genetia  zl. 
ssemfl  not  only  raiiooal  in  itvelf.  and  cooaiateat  with  after  ae- 
eoonta  of  the  sacred  hinlorian,  bnt  proved  to  be  the  literal 
sewe  or  the  Hebrew  text.  Ilia  explanation  of  the  cherubim 
is  pl«)a»ing  and  plausible  :  we  dare  not  mj  more.  Those  who 
would  wiah  to  learn  the  moat  important  potnli  of  the  H utcb- 
ioaooian  doctrine  in  the  most  favorable  form,  and  in  Um 
iborteet  poMibIc  apace,  we  can  refer  to  Duncan  Forbea'a 
Letter  to  a  biahop.  If  our  own  judgment  did  not  withhold 
our  aiaent.  we  should  never  be  ashamed  of  a  eoovictioo 
held,  profeaaed.  and  advocated  by  ao  good,  and  wias  a  nan, 
asAioesa  Forbes. 


through  tbe  ctHmpt  channel   of  the   Phttnicii' 
With  these  secret  scboob  of  physiological  theoki0| 
the  mythical  poets  were  doubtless  in  cunnectioD :  laJl 
it  was  these  ocbools,  which  prevented  Folyth< 
frrmi  producing  all  its  natural  barbarizing  eflec«| 
The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  Hymns  and  Pksm 
shaped  themselves  gradtully  into  epic  Poetry  vA\ 
History  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  ethical  Tra»  ] 
dy  and  Philosophy  oo  the  other.    Under  their  proiec 
tion,  and  that  of  a  youthful  liberty  secretly  contmlk^ 
by  a  species  of  internal  Theocracy,  the  Sciences  wai 
the  sterner  kinds  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  viz.  Arrhitertnn 
and  Statuary,  grew  up  together:  followe<l.  indeed. bf 
Pointing,  but  a  stetoesque  and  austerely  idesliad 
painting,  which  did  not  degenerate  into  mere  cops 
of  the  sense,  till  the  process,  lor  which  Greece  ni^ 
ed,  had  been  completed.    Contrasl  the  rapid  progrM 
and  perfection  of  all  the  products,  which  owe  their 
existence  and  character  to  the  mind's  own  acts,  intri* 
lectual  or  imaginative,  with  the  rudeness  of  their  ap 
plication  to  the  investigation  of  ph^vical  laws  sod 
phenomena:  then  contemplating  the  Greeks (Tausi 
ast  vat6ts)  as  representing  a  portion  only  of  tbt 
education  of  man :  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
In  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  met,  as  in  thst 
of  the  individual,  each  diflerent  ace  and  purpose  r^ 
quires  different  obfects  and  difierent  means:  tboogk 
all  dicteted  by  the  same  principle,  tending  toward  iks 
same  end.  and  forming  consecutive  parts  of  the  «bs 
method.    But  if  the  scale  teken  be  sufficiently  laift 
to  neutralize  or  render  insignificant  the  disturbing 
forces  of  accident,  the  degree  of  success  is  the  best 
criterion  by  which  to  appreciate  both  the  wisdom  of 
the  general  principle,  and  tbe  fitness  of  the  particolar 
objects  to  the  given  epoch  or  period.    Now  it  is  a 
fiict,  fiur  the  greater  part  of  univeraal  acceptance,  and 
attested  as  to  the  remainder  by  all  that  is  of  higfaert 
fame  and  authority,  by  the  great,  wise  and  good  do^ 
ing  a  space  of  at  least  seventeen  centuriee— weighed 
against  whom  the  opinions  of  a  few  distinguwhed  in- 
dividuals, or  the  fashion  of  a  single  age.  roust  be  held 
light  in  the  balance,— that  whatever  could  be  educ- 
ed by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  essence,  by  aneniioa 
to  its  own  acts  and  laws  of  action,  or  as  the  pnidocii 
of  the  same ;  and  whatever  likewise  could  be  refieer- 
ed  from  material  masses  transformed  as  it  were  into 
mirrors,  the  excellence  of  which  is  to  reveal,  in  tbe 
least  possible  degree,  their  own  original  farms  ud 
natures— all  these,  whether  arts  or  sciences,  the  so* 
cient  Greeks  carried  to  an  almost  ideal  perfection: 
while  in  the  application  of  their  skill  and  srienre  n 
the  investigatbn  of  the  laws  of  the  sensible  vkvMt 
and  the  qualities  and  composition  of  material  roo- 
cretes,  chemical,  mechanical,  or  organic,  their  eissfs 
were  crude  and  improsperous,  compared  with  thoit 
of  the  modems  during  the  early  morning  of  Aeir 
strength,  and  even  at  the  first  re4Mcenaion  of  the 
light.    But  still  more  striking  will  the  difference  sp- 
petir,  if  we  contrast  the  physiological  schemes  sod 
fancies  of  the  Greeks  with  their  own  discoverifi  ia 
the  region  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  with  their  Mill 
unrivalled  success  in  arts  of  im^nation.    In  tin 
1  averuoQ  of  their  great  meD  from  any  pr^diod  um  *i 
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eir  philosophic  discnveriet,  as  in  the  well-known 
stance  of  Archimedes,  "  the  loiil  oflhe  world*'  was 
work ;  and  the  ievv  exceptiona  were  but  as  a  rush 
billows  driven  shoreward  by  some  chance  giiat  he- 
re the  hour  of  tide,  instantly  retracted,  and  leaving 
e  sands  bare  and  soundless  long  afler  the  moment* 
y  glitter  had  been  lost  in  evaporation. 
The  third  period,  th^t  of  the  Romans,  was  devoted 
the  preparations  for  preserving,  propagating,  and 
ilizing  the  labors  oflhe  preceding;  to  war,  empire, 
\  I  To  this  we  may  refer  the  defect  of  all  origin- 
ty  in  the  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  on  the  one 
nd,  and  on  the  other,  the  predilecticm  of  the  Ro- 
infi  for  astrology,  magic,  divination,  in  all  its  ibrma. 
was  the  Roman  instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest 
d  to  give  fixture  by  legislation.  And  it  was  the 
wildermcnt  and  prematurity  of  the  same  instinct 
lich  restleasjy  impelled  them  to  materialize  the 
iag  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  to  render  them 
ictical  by  superstitious  lues. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  at  the  fixed 
d  point  of  the  living  line,  toward  which  the 
eeks  as  the  ideal  pole,  and  the  Romans  as  the  ma- 
ial,  were  ever  approximating ;  till  the  coincidence 
d  final  synthesis  took  place  in  Christianity,  of 
lich  the  Bible  is  the  law,  and  Christendom  the 
enomenon.  So  little  confirmation  from  History, 
m  the  process  of  education  planned  andccnducted 
unerring,  ^'rovidence,  do  those  theorists  receive, 
lo  would  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas !  both  be- 
1  and  end)  with  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  as  if  na- 
*c  herself  had  not  abundantly  performed  this  part 
the  task,  by  continuous,  irresistible  enforcements 
attention  to  her  presence,  to  the  direct  beholding, 
the  apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects 
It  stimulate  the  senses!  as  if  the  cultivation  of  the 
)ntal  powers,  by  methodical  exercise  of  their  own 
res,  were  not  the  securest  means  of  forming  the 
le  correspondents  to  them  in  the  functions  of  com- 
riaon,  judgment,  and  interpretation. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Sapimus  aDimo,  fmimur  sniras :  sine  animo  anims  est  ds- 
m. L.  ACCll,  F^oirmenta, 


As  there  are  two  wants  connatural  to  man,  ao 
9  there  two  main  directions  of  human  activity,  per- 
ding  in  modem  times  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
d  constituting  and  sustaining  that  nationahty  which 
t  it  is  their  tendency,  and  more  or  lesa,  their  effect 
transcend  and  to  moderate — ^Trade  and  Literature, 
lese  were  they,  which,  aAer  the  dismemberment 
the  old  Roman  world,  gradually  reduced  the  con- 
lerom  and  the  conquered  at  once  into  several  na- 
ns and  a  common  Christendom.  The  natural  law 
increase  and  the  instincts  of  family  may  produce 
bea,  and  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ttlements  and  neighborhoods:  and  conquest  may 

rm  eropirea.   But  without  trade  and  literature,  inu- 
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tually  oonuningled,  there  can  be  no  nation ;  witboat 
commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of  nations.  As  the 
one  hath  for  its  olgect  the  wants  of  the  body,  real  or 
artificial,  the  deairea  for  which  are  for  the  greater 
part,  nay,  as  &r  as  respects  the  origination  of  trad« 
and  commerce,  aitogether  excited  from  without;  ao 
the  other  has  for  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  its  object, 
the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratification  of  which  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  condition  of  its  growth  and 
sanity.  And  the  man  (or  the  nation,  considered  ao 
cording  to  its  predominant  character  as  one  man) 
may  be  regarded  under  theee  circumstancea,  aa  act- 
ing in  two  forms  of  method,  inseparably  oo-exislent, 
yet  producing  very  difllerent  eflbcts  according  as  ooa 
or  the  other  obtains  the  piim&cy.*  Asia  the  rank  as- 
signed to  each  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  go- 
verning dasaes.  and  according  to  its  prevalence  in 
forming  the  foundation  of  their  public  habits  and 
opinions,  so  will  be  the  outward  and  inward  life  of 
the  people  at  large ;  such  will  the  natioo  be.  la 
tracing  the  epochs,  and  alternations  of  their  relativo 
sovereignty  or  subjection,  oonstsls  the  Philosopht 
of  History.  In  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  ap- 
preciating their  several  results  consists  the  historic 
Sknse.  And  Uiat  under  the  ascendency  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  character  the  commercial  relations  may 
thrive  to  the  utmost  denrable  point,  while  the  reverse 
is  ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  later  efiectuates  tha 
fall  or  debasement  of  the  country  itself— this  is  tha 
richest  truth  obtained  for  mankind  by  historic  Rs- 
SCARCH ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  troth,  to  igfhich 
a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listens  with  most  re- 
luctance and  receives  with  least  faith.  Where  the 
brain  and  the  immediate  oooducton  of  its  influence 
remain  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  defects  and  diseases 
of  the  eye  will  most  oAen  admit  either  of  a  core  or  a 
substitute.  And  so  is  it  with  the  outward  prosperity 
of  a  state,  where  the  u)dl-hei*g  of  the  people 
ses  the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  cli 
and  in  the  public  feeling.  But  what  avails  the  per- 
fect state  of  the  eye, 

Tho'  elaar 
To  outward  riew  of  btenish  os  of  spot, 

where  the  optic  nerve  is  paralyzed  by  a  pressure  on 
the  brain  ?  And  even  so  is  it  not  only  with  the  well- 
being,  but  ultimately  with  the  prosperity  of  a  people, 
where  the  former  is  considered  (if  it  be  considered 
at  all)  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  wealth  and 
revenue. 

In  the  pursuits  of  commerce  the  man  is  called  into 
action  from  without,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  out- 
ward world,  as  far  as  he  can  bring  it  within  his  reach, 
to  the  purposes  of  his  senses  and  sensual  nature.  His 
ultimate  end  is — appearance  and  enjoyment  Where 
on  the  other  hand  the  nurture  and  evolution  of  bu- 
'  manity  is  the  final  aim,  there  will  soon  be  seen  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward,  an  earnest  seeking  after,  some 
ground  common  to  the  world  and  to  man,  therein  to 
find  the  one  principle  of  permanence  and  identity,  the 

*  The  wmes,  tbs  memory,  sod  the  aadenlandinc  (i.  e.  tbo 
retentive,  reflective,  and  judicial  fonctioas  of  his  vaiad)  btiaf 
oommoa  to  both  methods. 
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■wk  of  unngih  and  nCagr.  to  which  the  mal  oaf 
■cling  amid  iheflMlingaerg«-lllieDiiJ«UDf  IheKWM. 
t>lilurbed  u  by  [h«  atacuni  qulukeimig  ol  ui  inwud 
bitlh;  imd*  r«ile«  by  >wiiniHiig  ihoughu.  ihai.  like 
beg*  when  ibey  Gm  nmg  Ibo  i|u«]n  and  nxitlier  cd" 
the  hite,  with  viin  dncunun  Hsek  etiA  in  the  other 
whaiH  Ihe  roionwu  nked  of  alli  mui  •ulliet  Ibnh 
inio  Ulan— in  naiun,  ■•  in  IhB  •btdoH*  anl  refl«- 
noiM  or  B  clear  river,  lo  dlecover  ttie  originali  of  Ihe 
fonw  pceaMiled  lo  him  in  hii  own  inlellecL  Over 
IbeH  nhMlom.  ti  if  ihay  wen  ihe  lubaltnlial  pow- 
•n  and  pfeHding*pihUorihesir«a(n.  Karciiiu»Jilu. 
ba  hanga  deligbiad :  till  finding  no  whore  a  raprcian- 
Uliie  of  that  lite  agency  which  yol  u  n  faa  of  im- 
nediale  coii»ciou»n*««  aiHaioiiMi  awl  made  fearfully 


Irfi  brimd  and  but 
kNALVBJa,  bnply  dot 


Jengthcna  the  dulnnre  a>  he  pro 
dar  Iha  Iniumga  uf  Kieniific 

pT«)  M  bim  by  eipnia  retrial-.. , 

rNliei  lEATTOM  be  acparalea  Ihe  rdalk 
■re  wholly  Ihe  creaturta  af  bii  own  alMnici 
CDmparuig  inlellect.  Bricl  at  fince  ducotetv  qeu 
Irom  the  diico^ery.  (bat  Ihn  rrality,  Ihe  lAJnii 
of  fbtf  ^^^foctt  iu  h^t  been  atiunag.  den 


qneriil  with  the  (Arate.  law*  of  nature.  Bui  dii>j(b 
the  individual  my  rot  conieni  with  the  itmijui^ 
■phor,  Ihe  nre  annoL  If  a  lawof  namra  beanm 
genenlitntiun.  il  ie  included  in  the  atme  u  la  Kl 
of  the  mind.  But  if  it  be  other  and  more,  and  jtl 
monilaaaable  only  in  and  a>  an  iDielU^Fni  quiLii 
muit  in  nel  gnd  lubrtatice  be  imlf  ipriuial:  la 
thing*  ulTerly  belerugeneooa  can  have  no  jnlritu* 
munHMi.  In  order  ibofefbre  to  the  recngniim  4 
hinaeirin  nature.  inanmuatEni  lesra  bi  caupn^md 
nalutvin  himKJf.and  il*  liwa  in  the  gnniid  sfbii 
o«Ti  cimmco.  Then  only  can  be  rcduca  Pbena* 
Prinnplei — then  only  will  be  have  achimd 


I  the 


»ir-ar 


ruide  hi 


>  of  their 


die  DeMMQier  their  diOeruieaa;  in  Uw  priDd|)i(  «f 
■heir  amlinuancs  IbeBiiloboo  of  their  cbaogaai    liii 

by  which  all  power  manifeate  iBelf  in  oppoBM  ;«t 
interdependent  fiircee  («  )«f  ATAZ  au  n^  Utmli 

(•Jim.,  loi  mfi<  af^mi  nfiaif)  that  enlightegaf 
inquiry,  multiplying  eiperiment,  atid  U  once  Inpif- 
ing  humilily  and  petaeterance,  will  lead  bim  iDai» 
prebend  gradually  and  progreaaively  Ihe  relalioDof 

Sach  ia  iheaacond  of  the  two  poaaiUe  diieciiaaii 
wbich  Iha  wMivity  of  man  propela  italf:  and  eittan 

Ihe  riTulela  whirh  natwithuuKling  their  uLiaiiwt 

raAuence  (and  though.  ■•  in  nicoKTe  frhemanai 

of  Beeher.  Stabl.  and  Laioiiier.  iba  Tarring  aui— 

may  Sh  a  litoe  appear  to  comprebeod  and  ionle  mme 

particular  defartnent  of  knowledge  which  even  ihca 

it  only  peniiaulaln)  ira  yet  flawiag  towaidi  Iha  Bid 

'      id  will  ultimaiely  fall  iulo  il— all  ixAit- 

D  haa  iB  bed.  in  bonka.  ind  tu  line  oT  |n- 

For  be  it  DM  f^gotlen.  Ihal  thia  diaooani 


■  wink  of  •  litiu  EnfliA  PH1 1   I  AhH 
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■  confined  to  the  evolutkms  and  ordonnance  of  know- 
ledge, as  pretcribed  by  the  oomtitation  of  the  human 
intellect.  Whether  there  be  a  oorretpondent  reality, 
whether  the  Knowing  of  the  Mind  has  its  correlative 
in  the  Being  of  Nature,  doubts  may  be  felt  Never 
to  have  felt  them,  would  indeed  betray  an  uncon* 
■cknis  anbelief,  which  traced  to  its  extreme  roots  will 
be  seen  grounded  in  a  latent  disbelief.  How  should 
it  not  be  so  f  if  to  conquer  these  doubts,  and  out  of 
the  confused  multiplicity  of  seeing  with  which  **  the 
films  of  corruption'*  bewilder  us,  and  out  of  the  un- 
sabatantial  shows  of  existence,  which,  like  the  sha- 
dow of  an  eclipse,  or  the  chasms  in  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere, are  but  negatianf  of  sight,  to  attain  that  nn- 
gitmeBB  of  eye,  with  which  **  tke  whole  body  gkail  be 
fwU  o/tigkt"  be  the  purpose,  the  means,  and  the  end 
of  our  probation,  the  method  which  is  **  profitable  to 
all  things,  and  hath  the  promise  in  this  life  and  in  the 
lile  to  come!"  Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or 
rode  yet  musing  Indian,  poring  o\-er  an  illumined 
manuscript  of  the  inspired  volume,  with  the  vague 
yet  deep  impression  that  his  fates  and  fortunes  are  in 
pome  unknown  manner  connected  with  its  contents. 
Every  tint,  every  groop  of  characters  has  its  several 
dream.  Say  that  after  kmg  and  dissatisfying  toils,  he 
begins  to  sort,  fikit  the  paragraphs  that  appear  to  re- 
semble each  other,  then  the  lines,  the  words— nay, 
that  he  has  at  length  discovered  that  the  whole  is 
lormed  by  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cyphers,  letteis,  marks,  and  points, 
which,  however,  in  the  very  height  and  utmost  peN 
ftction  of  his  attainment,  he  makes  twenty  ibki  more 
BiimenHis  than  they  are,  by  classing  every  different 
finrn  of  the  same  character,  intentional  or  accidental, 
•a  a  separate  element  And  the  whole  is  without 
■oal  or  substance,  a  talisman  of  superstition,  a  mock- 
ery of  science :  or  empbyed  perhaps  at  last  to  leather 
the  arrows  of  death,  or  to  shine  and  flutter  amid  the 
plumes  of  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  too  truly 
Mpresenis  the  state  of  learned  and  systematic  igno- 
i«nce--arrangement  guided  by  the  light  of  no  lead- 
ing idea,  mere  orderliness  without  method! 

But  see !  the  friendly  missionary  arrives.  He  ex- 
plains to  him  the  nature  of  written  words,  translates 
tfiem  for  him  into  his  native  sounds,  and  thence  into 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  —  how  many  of  these 
thoughti  then  first  evolved  into  consciousness,  which 
yet  the  awakening  disciple  receives,  and  not  as 
fdiens!  Henceforward,  the  book  is  unsealed  for  him ; 
the  depth  is  opened  out;  he  communes  with  the 
spirit  of  the  volume  as  a  living  oracle.  The  words 
become  transparent,  and  he  sees  them  as  though  he 
aaw  them  not 

We  have  thus  delineated  the  two  great  directions 
of  man  and  society  with  their  several  objects  and 
ends.  Concerning  the  conditions  and  principles  of 
method  appertaining  to  each,  we  have  affirmed  (for 
the  ftcts  hitherto  adduced  have  been  rather  for  illus- 
tration than  for  evidence,  to  make  our  position  dis- 
tinctly understood  rather  than  to  enforce  the  oonvio- 
tion  of  its  truth)  that  in  both  there  must  be  a  mental 
antecedent ;  but  that  in  the  one  it  may  be  an  inmge 
or  coooeptKMi  received  through  the  senses,  and  ori- 


ginating from  without  the  inspiritmg  passion  or  dv- 
sire  being  alone  the  immediate  and  proper  oflspring 
of  the  mind ;  while  in  the  other  the  initiative  thought 
the  intellectual  seed,  must  have  its  birth-place  within, 
whatever  excitement  from  without  may  be  necessary 
for  its  germination.  Will  the  soul  thus  awakened 
neglect  or  undervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
causes  of  her  growth  f  For  rather,  might  w^  dare 
borrow  a  wild  fancy  from  the  Mantuan  bard,  or  the 
poet  of  Amo,  will  it  be  with  her.  as  if  a  stem  or 
trunk,  suddenly  endued  with  sense  and  reflectioo, 
shouM  contemplato  its  green  shoots,  their  leaflets  and 
budding  blossoms,  wondered  at  as  then  first  noticed, 
but  welcomed  nevertheless  as  its  own  growth :  while 
3ret  with  undiminished  gratitude,  and  a  deepened 
sense  of  dependency,  it  would  bless  the  dews  and 
the  sunshine  from  without  deprived  of  the  awaken- 
ing and  fostering  excitement  of  which,  its  own  pro- 
ductivity vrould  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  horn 
itself,  or  folt  only  as  the  obscure  trouble  of  a  baflM 
instinct 

Hast  thou  ever  raised  thy  mind  to  the  coosidfratian 
of  EXISTENCE,  in  and  by  itself,  as  the  mere  act  of 
existing  f  Hast  thou  ever  sakl  to  thyself  thought- 
fully,  IT  IS !  heedless  in  that  moment  whether  it 
were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flowbr.  or  a  grain  of 
sand  ?  Without  reference,  in  abort  to  this  or  that  pai^ 
ticular  mode  or  form  of  existenoef  If  thou  hast 
indeed  attained  to  this,  thou  wilt  have  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mystery,  which  mnst  haTe  fixed  thy  spirit 
in  awe  and  wonder.  The  very  words,  There  is 
nothing!  or.  There  vras  a  time,  when  there  was 
nothing !  are  self-contradictory.  There  Is  that  within 
us  which  repels  the  proposition  with  as  lull  and  in- 
stantaneous light  as  if  it  bore  evidence  against  the 
feet  in  the  right  of  its  own  eternity. 

Not  TO  BE,  then,  is  impossible :  TO  BE.  incom- 
prehensible. If  thou  hast  mastered  this  intuition  of 
absolute  existence,  thou  wilt  have  learnt  likewise, 
that  it  was  this,  and  no  other,  which  in  the  earlier 
ages  seised  the  nobler  minds,  the  elect  amcmg  men, 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  horror.  This  it  was  which  first 
caused  them  to  feel  within  themselves  a  something 
ine&bly  greater  than  their  own  individual  nature. 
It  was  this  which,  raising  them  alofl,  and  prqjecting 
them  to  an  ideal  distance  from  themselvea,  prepared 
them  to  become  the  lights  and  awakening  voices  of 
other  men.  the  founders  of  law  and  religion,  the 
educators  and  foster-gods  of  mankind.  The  power, 
which  evolved  this  idea  of  Being,  Being  in  its  es- 
sence. Being  limitless,  comprehending  its  own  limits 
in  its  dilatation,  and  condensing  itself  into  its  ovm 
apparent  mounds — ^how  shall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea 
itself,  which  like  a  mighty  biltow  at  once  overwhelms 
and  bean  aloft — ^what  is  it  t  Whence  did  it  come  7 
In  vain  would  we  derive  it  from  the  organs  of  sense: 
for  these  supply  only  surfoces,  undulations,  phantoms  f 
In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensation :  for  these 
furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  riiapeless  elements  of 
sense !  And  least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its 
origin,  or  sufficient  cause,  in  the  moulds  and  mechan> 
ism  of  the  understanding,  the  whole  purport  and 
functions  of  which  consist  in  indivkii 
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ootlinet  and  diffenmdngi  bf  quantity,  quality  and 
ralation.  It  were  wiser  to  leek  lubitance  in  thadow, 
than  atMolute  fulnea  in  mere  negation. 

We  have  asked  then  fat  its  birth-place  in  all  that 
ooQBtitutee  our  relative  individuality,  in  all  that  each 
man  calls  exclusively  himself,  it  is  an  alien  of 
which  they  know  not:  and  for  them  the  question 
is  purposelea.  and  the  very  words  that  convey  it  are 
as  sounds  in  an  unknown  language,  or  as  the  vision 
of  heaven  and  earth  expanded  by  the  rising  sun. 
which  fiUls  but  as  warmth  on  the  e3re-lids  of  the 
blind.  To  no  clan  of  phenomena  or  partieulan  can 
it  be  referred,  itself  being  none :  therefore,  to  no 
Acuity  by  which  these  alone  are  apprehended.  As 
little  dare  we  refer  it  to  any  form  of  abstraction  or 
generalization :  for  it  has  neither  co-ordinate  or  anal- 
ogon !  it  has  absolutely  one,  and  that  it  is,  and 
affirms  itself  to  be,  is  its  only  predicate.  And  yet  this 
power  nevertheless,  is !  In  eminence  of  Being  it  IS ! 
AikI  he  for  whom  it  manifests  itself  in  its  adequate 
idea,  dare  as  little  arrogate  it  to  himself  as  his  own, 
can  as  little  appropriate  it  either  totally  or  by  parti- 
lion,  as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air,  or 
make  an  enclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.*  He  bean 
witness  of  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes 
life  and  light :  and,  with  the  silence  of  light,  it  de- 
flcribes  itself  and  dwells  in  ««  only  as  for  as  we  dwell 
in  it.  The  truths  which  it  manifests  are  such  as  it 
alone  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  iiselC 
By  what  name  then  canst  thou  call  a  truth  so  mani- 
ftsted?  Is  it  not  KKVELATiON  f  Ask  thyself  whether 
thou  canst  attach  to  that  latter  word  any  condslent 
meaning  not  included  in  the  idea  of  the  former. 
And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and  the  cor- 
relative of  the  idea  thus  manifested — is  it  not  GOD? 
Either  thou  knowest  it  to  be  GOD,  or  thou  hast  called 
an  idol  by  that  awful  name !  Therefore  in  the  most 
appropriate,  no  less  than  in  the  highest,  sense  of  the 
word  were  the  earliest  teachers  of  humanity  intpired. 
They  alone  were  the  true  seers  of  GOD,  and  there- 
fore prophets  of  the  human  race. 

Look  round  you,  and  you  behold  every  where  an 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Meditate  on  the  nature 
of  a  Being  whose  ideas  are  creative,  and  consequent- 
ly more  real,  more  substantial  than  the  things  that, 
at  the  height  of  their  creaturdy  state,  are  but  their 
dim  reflexes :  t  and  the  intuitive  conviction  will 
arise  that  in  such  a  Being  there  could  exist  no  motive 


*  Sm  p.  11—19  of  the  Appendix  to  the  StaU$riuM*»  Man- 
mal :  and  p.  47— 5i  of  the  aecood  La.wSmrmo%. 

t  If  we  mkj  sot  rather  reMnbie  them  to  the  retarcent 
afiiee.  with  which  (aeeordinc  to  the  tale*  of  the  later  aK 
eheniMU)  the  ■ubetaotial  forma  of  hird  aod  flower  made  them- 
selrea  viaible, 

*Xl(  ri.  Kai6lii  %\iis  fiXa^^  ftara  XP*t7^  <«>(  /ff^X(f. 

And  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  in  eapecial  reference  to  thia 
paaiafre,  a  premonition  quoted  from  the  aame  work  (Zoroaa- 
tri  Oracula,  Franctaci  Patricii} 

'A  "SoZs  X//«,  rif  vodvvri  iff  r«  X/yct. 

Of  the  flower  apparitiooa  ao  aolemnly  afiirmed  hf  Sir  K. 
Difbf,  Kercher.  Hebnont.  4te.  lee  a  Tull  and  moat  intereating 
aeooant  m  8o«itheT*a  Omniana,  with  a  probable  aolntioo  of 
cbaaucal  oBSTTeL 


to  th«  creatiao  of  a  machine  for  ila  ovni  sake ;  thl 
therefore,  the  material  world  must  have  been  mil 
for  the  sake  of  man,  at  ooce  the  high-priest  tad  w- 
preaentative  of  the  Creator,  as  Ar  as  he  panakflcf 
that  reason  in  which  the  esaencca  of  all  thiagi  » 
exirt  in  all  their  distinctions  yet  as  one  and  iadirii- 
ble.  But  I  speak  of  man  in  his  idea,  and  as  BobBBad 
in  the  divine  humanity,  in  whom  God  alone  lond 
the  world. 

If  then  in  all  inferior  thinga,  from  the  giaas  pa  t^ 
hoose-top  to  the  giant  tree  of  the  foreat,  to  the  cagk 
which  tMiikIs  in  its  summit,  and  the  elephant  «M 
browses  on  its  brancbea,  we  behold — fiivt,  a  sal^K- 
tioo  to  the  univenal  laws  by  which  each  thing  fe* 
Im^  to  the  Whole,  as  interpenetrated  by  the  poem 
of  the  Whole ;  and,  secondly  the  interventicn  sf  pv- 
ticular  laws  by  which  the  uniTeraal  laws  an  i» 
pended  or  tempered  for  the  weal  and  susteosactaf 
each  particular  class,  and  by  which  each  speriei;  ad 
each  individual  of  every  speciea,  becomes  a  qiftm 
in  and  for  itself,  a  world  of  its  own — if  wre  bshoU 
this  economy  everywhere  in  the  irrational  Croatian, 
shall  we  not  hold  it  probable  that  a  similar  teoifMi- 
ment  of  universal  and  genemi  laws  by  an  adeqsiie 
intervention  of  appropriate  agency,  will  hare  bsai 
eflected  for  the  permanent  intereat  of  the  crsoton 
destined  to  move  progrearively  towards  that  diviat 
idea  which  we  have  learnt  to  contemplate  as  the  fiml 
cause  of  all  creation,  and  the  centre  in  which  ail  in 
lines  converge  f 

To  discover  the  mode  of  interventioa  requisiis  far 
man's  developement  and  prngressimi.  we  most  seek 
then  for  some  general  law  by  the  untempered  sod 
uncounteracted  action  of  which  both  woald  be  fse- 
vented  and  endangered.  But  this  we  shall  find  m 
that  law  of  his  understanding  and  foncy,  by  which 
he  is  impelled  to  abstract  the  outward  relatiam  q( 
matter  and  to  arrange  these  pheoomena  in  time  and 
space,  under  the  form  of  causes  and  effects.  And 
this  was  necessary,  as  being  the  oonditi<m  ondar 
which  alone  experience  and  intellectual  growth  are 
possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  law 
he  is  inevitably  tempted  to  miainterpret  a  coolant 
precedence  into  positive  causation,  and  thtn  lo  break 
and  scatter  the  one  divine  and  invisible  life  of  natore 
into  countlea  idols  of  the  sense ;  and  foiling  pros- 
trate before  lifeless  images,  the  creatures  of  his  own 
abstraction,  is  himself  sensualized,  and  becooiei  a 
slave  to  the  things  of  which  he  was  formed  to  be  te 
conqueror  and  sovereign.  From  the  fetisch  of  tb« 
imbruted  African  to  the  soul^lebasing  errora  of  the 
proud  foct-hunting  materialist,  we  may  trace  the  ft* 
rious  ceremonials  of  the  same  idolatry,  and  shall  find 
selfishness,  hate  and  servitude  as  the  results.  I£ 
therefore,  by  the  overruling  and  suspension  of  ths 
phantom>cause  of  this  superstition ;  if  by  separating 
efiects  from  their  natural  antecedents ;  if  by  preseot* 
ing  the  phenomena  of  time  (as  for  as  is  posrible)  in 
the  abaolute  forms  of  eternity ;  the  nursling  of  expe* 
rience  should,  in  the  eariy  period  o€  his  popilsge,  bs 
compelled,  by  a  more  impreasive  experience,  to  seek 
in  the  invisible  life  alone  for  Uie  true  came  and  in* 
visible  Nexus  of  the  thinga  that  are  seen,  we  shall 
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BOt  demand  the  evidenoa  ciordUmry  eiperience  for 
that  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  exifted  •■  iti  aniitheMi 
and  for  iti  counleractioa.  Was  it  ui  eppfopriete 
meen  to  a  necevary  end  ?  Has  it  been  attested  by 
loveia  of  truth ;  has  it  been  believed  by  loveis  of 
wisdom  r  Do  we  see  throughout  all  future  the  oc- 
casional intervention  of  particular  agencies  in  coun- 
ter-check of  uni venal  laws?  (And  of  what  other 
definition  is  a  miracle  susceptible  T)  These  are  the 
questions :  and  if  to  these  our  answer  must  be  affirro- 
•live,  then  we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  of 
homaniiy,  and  yielding,  as  to  a  high  interest  of  our 
own  being,  will  discipline  ourselves  to  the  reverential 
and  kindly  fiiiih,  that  the  guides  and  teachers  of  man- 
kind were  the  hands  of  power,  no  less  than  the  voices 
of  inspiration :  and  little  anxious  concerning  the  par- 
ticuLar  forms  and  circumstances  of  each  manilestation 
we  will  give  an  historic  credence  to  the  liistoric  foct, 
that  men  sent  by  God  have  come  with  signs  and 
wanders  on  the  earth. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  in  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  man,  this  intervention  of  particular  lawa  is,  or 
with  the  increase  of  science  will  be,  resolvable  into 
the  univeml  laws  which  they  had  appeared  to  coun- 
terbalance— we  will  reply :  Even  so  it  may  be  in  the 
case  of  miracles ;  but  wisdom  forbids  her  children  to 
antedate  their  knowledge,  or  to  act  and  feel  other- 
wise, or  further  than  tliey  know.  But  should  that 
time  arrive,  the  sole  diflerence,  that  could  result  from 
Burh  an  enlargementof  our  view,  would  be  this :  that 
what  we  now  consider  as  miracles  in  opposition  to 
ordinary  experience,  we  should  then  reverence  with 
a  yet  higher  devotion  as  hannonious  parts  of  one 
great  complex  miracle,  when  the  antithesis  between 
expenence  and  belief  would  itself  be  taken  up  into 
die  unity  of  intuitive  reason. 

And  what  purpose  of  philoaophy  can  this  acquies- 
cence answer  ?  A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valuable 
end :  if  it  prevent  the  energies  of  philosophy  from 
being  idly  wasted,  by  removing  the  opposition  with- 
out confounding  the  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  iaith.  The  phikMopher  will  remain  a  man  in 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men.  The  head  will  not 
be  disjointed  from  the  heart  nor  will  speculative 
truth  be  alienated  from  practical  wisdom.  And 
vainly  without  the  union  of  both  shall  we  expect  an 
opening  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  glorious  vision  of 
that  existence  which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  it- 
self acknowledges  no  predicate  but  the  I  AM  IN 
THAT  I  AM!  Qav^4{orrti  ^i\o9o^^tr  ^iXo«o- 
^^ivarrti  Sanfiiiitp.  In  wonder  (rw  ^aviM^uv)  mys 
Aristotle  does  pliilosphy  begin :  and  in  ojtovjMfsieiif 
(tm  ^oft^ttv)  says  Plato,  does  all  true  phikisophy 
jutiik.  As  every  faculty,  with  every  the  minutest 
organ  of  our  nature,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com- 
prehensibility  to  an  existence  incomprehensible  and 
groundless,  because  the  ground  of  all  comprehension: 
not  without  the  union  of  all  that  is  essential  in  all  the 
functions  of  our  spirit,  not  without  an  emotion  tran- 
quil irom  its  very  intensity,  shall  we  worthily  contem- 
plate in  the  magnitude  and  integrity  of  the  world  that 
liie^bullient  stream  which  breaks  through  every 
nomeDtary  embankment,  agoin,  indeed,  and  eve^ 
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more  to  embank  itself,  but  within  no  banks  to 
lute  or  be  imprisoned. 

But  here  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
true  reaUty  has  both  its  ground  and  its  evidence  in 
the  wUU  without  which  as  its  complement  science  il> 
self  is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shadows,  begins  in 
abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.  For  considered 
merely  intellectually,  individuality,  as  individuality, 
is  only  conceivable  as  with  and  in  the  Universahand 
Infinite,  neither  before  or  after  it  No  transition  is 
possible  from  one  to  the  other,  as  from  the  architect 
to  the  house,  or  the  watch  to  its  maker.  The  finite 
form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  of,  nor  is  it  any  thing 
of  itself  real,  but  meraly  an  apprehension,  a  fram^ 
vrork  which  the  human  imagiiMtion  forms  by  its  own 
limits,  as  the  foot  measures  itself  on  the  snow;  and 
the  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
divine  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  oomiformity ;  even 
as  thou  art  capable  of  beholding  the  transparent  air 
as  httle  during  the  absence  as  during  the  prescnea 
of  light,  so  canst  thou  behold  the  finite  things  as  act- 
ually existing  neither  with  nor  without  the  substanea. 
Not  without,  for  then  the  forms  ceaae  to  be.  and  art 
k)st  in  night  Not  with  it  for  it  is  the  light  the  sob* 
stance  shining  through  it  which  thou  canst  akme 
really  see. 

The  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  true  philosophy 
is  the  full  apprehension  of  the  diflerence  between  the 
contemplation  of  reason,  namely,  that  intuition  of 
things,  which  arises  when  we  possess  ourselves,  as 
one  with  the  whole,  which  is  substantial  knowledge, 
and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re- 
ality to  the  negations  of  reality,  to  the  ever-varying 
frame-work  of  the  uniform  life,  we  think  of  ourselves 
as  separated  beings,  and  place  nature  in  antitheslB  to 
the  mind,  as  object  to  subject  thing  to  thought  death 
to  life.  This  is  abstract  knowledge,  or  the  science  of 
mere  understanding.  By  the  former,  we  know  that 
existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one 
attribute  in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as 
pans,  but  as  manifestations.  It  is  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite self  rejoicing,  self-k>ving,  with  a  joy  nnfethoai- 
able,  with  a  love  all  comprehensive.  It  is  absolata; 
and  the  absolute  is  neither  singly  that  which  affiims, 
nor  that  which  is  afiirmed ;  but  the  kientity  and  living 
copula  of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  knowledge  which 
bekmgs  to  us  as  finite  beings,  and  which  leads  to  a 
science  of  delusion  then  only,  when  it  would  exist 
for  itself  instead  of  being  the  instrument  of  the  for- 
mer—instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the 
living  word  into  a  dead  language,  for  the  purposes  of 
memory,  arrangement  and  general  communicatioii— 
it  is  by  this  abstract  knowledge  that  the  ondeistand- 
ing  distinguishes  the  affirmed  from  the  affirming. 
Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing !  Well !  if  by 
distinction  it  add  cleamea  to  fulness,  and  prepare  fiir 
the  intellectual  re-union  of  the  all  in  one,  in  that  ete^ 
nal  reason  whose  fulness  hath  no  opacity,  whuse 
transparency  hath  no  vacuum. 

Thus  we  prefeced  our  inquiry  into  the  SeieMe  of 

Method  with  a  principle  deeper  than  science,  moia 

;  certain  than  demonstration.  For  that  thewry  grMHid» 

&3T 
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Mith  Arirtocle,  ii  groandlMi  or  wU^gioiuidad,  m  ui 
identictl  propositkn.  Froia  the  indemooitrable  Ibwi 
tbe  np.  that  circulatM  thfoogh  every  brencfa  and 
spray  of  the  demomtritioiL  To  thk  ptindple  we 
reiiRwl  tbe  choice  of  the  final  olgect,  the  oootrol 
over  tini»— or,  to  coBipriie  all  in  one,  the  MrrnoDof 
the  will.  Fran  this  we  slarted  (or  rather  aeemed  to 
alart:  ibritatiU  moved  befixe  ot, as  an  invinble  guar* 
dian  and  gaide.)  and  it  ii  this  whoae  reappearance 
•niKKincet  the  concloaian  of  oor  drctiit,  and  wel- 
coinea  os  at  oor  goal.  Yea,  (aaith  an  enlightened 
phyaioian,)  there  ii  bat  one  principle,  which  alone  re- 
eonciles  tbe  man  with  himaelC  with  oiheri  and  with 
tbe  world ;  which  regnlatea  all  relatiom,  tempera  all 
pamiooa,  and  gives  power  to  overcome  or  rapport  all 
•nfiering;  and  whidi  ii  not  to  be  ahaken  by  aoght 
earthly,  for  it  belong!  not  to  &e  earth — namely,  the 
principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  rafaatantial  ftiih 
"which  paawth  all  undemanding"  as  the  dood 
piercing  rock,  which  overhangs  the  strong-bold  of 
which  it  bad  been  the  quarry  and  remains  the  foun- 
dation. This  elevation  of  the  spirit  above  the  sem- 
blanoes  of  custom  and  the  senaes  to  a  work!  of  spirit, 
thialifoin  the  idea,  even  in  the  rapreme  and  godlike. 


which  akme  merits  the  name  of  lifo,  and  wiihoai 
which  oor  orfBoie  lifo  is  but  a  slate  of  oosBnambalim; 
this  it  is  which  afibnia  the  aole  ame  ancfaovage  ia  ihi 
storm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  aphsianfisfing  pim- 
ciple  of  all  tme  wisdom,  tbe  aaiiafodory  soloiimaf 
all  the  oontndietiono  of  human  nature,  of  the  wkok 
riddle  of  the  world.  This  alone  bekmgs  to  md 
speaks  intelligibly  to  all  alike,  the  learned  and  ibi 
ignorant,  if  but  the  kmrt  listens.  For  alike  pnseai 
in  all,  it  may  be  awakeped,  but  it  cannot  be  gins 
But  let  it  not  be  rapposed,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  kmn- 
kdgt:  No !  it  is  a  form  of  asma,  or  indeed  it  ii  da 
only  knowledge  that  truly  is,  and  all  other  sdcncs  ii 
real  only  as  for  as  it  is  symbolical  of  this.  The  ■!• 
terial  univeffse,  saith  a  Greek  philooopher,  is  botaai 
vast  complex  Mtthos  (L  e.  symbolical  leynssoa- 
tion:)  and  mythology  the  apex  and  coraplemeot  of  si 
genuine  physwlogy.  But  as  this  principle  caaoot  be 
implanted  by  the  discipline  of  logic,  ao  neiter  csail 
be  excited  or  evolved  by  the  arte  of  rhetoric  Fwil 
is  an  immutable  truth,  that  what  oomb  from  m 

HEAST  THAT  ALONS  GOIB  TO  THE  HKAKT:  WHAT 
PROCXKDO  FEOM  A  DIVIKK  UOVtME,  THAT  TBI  O0D> 
LIKE  ALONE  CAN  AWAKEN. 


Sfie  Sftftrtr  HAtDrftiji  Place 


OR 


ESSAYS  MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUsa  a  mmaiB  A  Qoiado  safaaoni  paoliipsr  sbdoessuH,  sped  Mntst  nihUoiDiaiiiferisraiir:  at 
at  ds  hai  el  illii  iaiir  ss  Ubsis 


qoidca,  St 


ESSAY  I. 


FMnBa  plsrwaqas  «it  vslati 
Gslaxia  qiisrundsm  obtconnim 
Virtntom  lioe  Domioe. V££ULAM. 

(TVsM/stJM.)— Fortoos  ii  for  ths  moit  psrt  bat  s  fskzf  or 
ailkjr  way,  ss  it  wen,  of  ctrtsia  obscorc  virtiMs  without 

a  DSOM. 


**  Does  fortune  fovor  fools  f  or  how  do  you  explain 
the  origin  of  the  proverb,  which,  dtflerently  worded, 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  V* 

This  proverb  admits  of  various  explanations,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  is  used.  It 
may  arise  from  pity,  and  the  soothing  persuasion  that 
Providence  is  eminently  watchful  over  the  helpless, 
aod  etitAodf  an  especial  care  lo  tbma  w\)o  txa  yma 


capable  of  caring  for  themselves.  So  usad.  it 
breathes  the  same  feeling  as  "  God  tempeis  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb*'— or,  the  more  sportive  adage, thst 
"  the  foiries  take  care  of  chikiren  and  tipsy  folk." 
The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  reli- 
gious feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  acarcely  less  gene- 
ral love  of  the  marvellous,  may  be  acooimted  for  ihm 
our  tendency  to  exaggerate  all  eflects,  that  seem  dii* 
proportionate  to  (heir  visible  cause,  and  all  ctrcom* 
stances  that  are  in  any  way  strongly  contrasted  with 
our  notions  of  the  persons  under  them.  Secondly,  it 
arises  from  the  safety  and  success  which  an  igno- 
rance of  danger  and  difficulty  sometimes  actually  ss> 
sists  in  procuring ;  inasmuch  as  it  precludes  the  d^ 
spondence,  which  might  have  kept  the  mora  Ian' 
sighted  from  undertaking  the  enterprise,  the  depie^ 
sion  which  would  retard  its  progreaa,  and  those  (lve^ 
^'ViViAVTBisk^  inftaences  of  terror  in 
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▼nrid  perception  of  the  danger  oonetitatei  the  graeter 
put  of  the  danger  itself.  Thna  men  are  nid  to  have 
awooned  and  even  died  at  the  tight  of  a  narrow 
bridge,  over  which  they  had  rode,  the  night  before, 
in  perfect  nfety ;  or  at  tracing  the  filotniarlDi  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  the  darkneH  had  con- 
cealed from  them.  A  more  obacure  cauae,  yet  not 
wholly  to  be  omitted,  ia  afibrded  by  the  undoubted 
fiict,  that  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  frcultiee  tends 
lo  extinguish  or  bedim  those  mysterious  instincts  of 
skill,  which,  though  for  the  roost  part  latent,  we 
nevertheless  possess  in  common  with  other  animals. 
Or  the  proverb  may  be  used  imtidumdy:  and  folly 
in  the  vocabulary  of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify 
oourage  and  magnanimity.  Hardihood  and  fool-har- 
diness are  indeed  as  difierent  as  grsen  and  yellow, 
yet  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaundiced  eye.  Cou- 
rage multiplies  the  chances  of  success  by  sometimes 
making  opportunities,  and  always  availing  itself  of 
them :  and  in  this  sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor 
fooU  by  those,  who,  however  prudent  in  their  own 
opinion,  are  deficient  in  valor  and  enterprise.  Again : 
an  eminently  good  and  wise  man,  for  whom  the 
praises  of  the  judicioos  have  procured  a  high  reputa- 
tion even  with  the  world  at  large,  proposes  lo  himself 
certain  objects,  and  adapting  the  right  means  to  the 
right  end,  attains  them :  but  his  objects  not  being 
what  the  world  calls  fortune,  neither  money  nor  arti- 
ficial rank,  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly 
concerns,  are  said  to  have  been  fovored  by  fortune 
and  he  slighted :  although  the  ibols  did  the  same  in 
their  line  as  the  wise  man  in  his :  they  adapted  the 
appropriate  means  to  the  desired  end  and  so  suc- 
ceeded. In  this  sense  the  proverb  is  current  by  a 
misuse,  or  a  catachresis  at  least,  of  both  the  words, 
fortune  and  ibols. 

How  ieldom,  friend !  a  good  fisst  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wesltb  wiih  ell  hit  worth  and  paint ! 
It  loanda,  like  etoriei  from  the  land  of  ^trils. 
If  anr  man  obtain  that  which  ho  meriti, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  be  obtain*. 

KCrLY. 

For  shame,  dear  friMod !  renounce  thii  canting  atrab. 

What  wouldit  tboa  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  1 

Placet  tiUee  1  mlarf  1  a  gilded  chain  ? 

Or  throne  of  conci  which  hit  sword  hath  slain  1 

Greatness  and  goodneas  are  not  m«4im  bat  ends  I 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 

The  good  great  man  1  Three  treasuree.  /mm  and  ligU, 

And  calm  tkoughta  regular  as  infant's  brrath : 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 

Hinuelf,  his  M^ker,  and  Uie  angel  Demtk. 8.  T.  C. 

But,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  true  meaning  at- 
tached to  fortune,  distinct  both  from  prudence  and 
fiom  courage ;  and  distinct  too  from  that  absence  of 
depressing  or  bewildering  passions,  which  (according 
to  my  favorite  proverb,  **  extremes  meet,")  the  ibol 
not  seldom  obtains  in  as  great  perfection  by  his  igno- 
lance,  as  the  wise  man  by  the  highest  eneigies  of 
thought  and  self^iiscipline.  Lcck  has  a  real  exist- 
ence in  human  af&in  from  the  infinite  number  of 
powers,  that  are  in  actran  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
tiie  co-existence  of  things  oontii^gent  and  accidental 


(such  as  to  us  at  least  are  accidental)  with  the  regn* 
lar  appearances  and  general  laws  of  nature.  A  iknii* 
liar  instance  will  make  these  words  intelligible.  Th« 
moon  waxes  and  wanes  according  to  a  necessary  law. 
—The  clouds  likewise,  and  all  the  manifold  appeal^ 
anccs  connected  with  them,  are  governed  by  certain 
laws  no  less  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  the 
laws  which  determine  the  latter,  are  known  and  cal- 
culable :  while  those  of  the  fimner  are  hidden  from 
us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
eflbcts  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation :  and  that  the 
sky  is  clear  or  obscured  at  any  particular  time,  we 
speak  of,  in  common  language,  as  a  matter  of  oori* 
dent  Well !  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  but  when  th« 
sky  is  completely  covered  with  black  clouds,  I  am 
walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particular  dan* 
ger:  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  doud  for  a 
moment,  and  the  moon  emerging  discloses  to  me  a 
chasm  or  precipice,  to  the  very  kuink  of  which  1  had 
advanced  my  foot.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  luek, 
and  according  to  the  more  or  less  seriotis  mood  or 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky !  or,  how 
providential !  The  co-presence  of  numberless  phe> 
nomena,  which  from  the  complexity  or  subtlety  of 
their  determining  causes  are  called  oonliiifeiiaet,  and 
the  co-existence  of  these  with  any  regular  or  neces- 
sary phenomenon  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  for 
instance)  occasion  coinddenceSf  which,  when  they  are 
attended  by  any  advantage  or  injury,  and  are  at  tha 
same  time  incapable  of  being  calculated  or  foreseen 
by  human  prudence,  ibrm  good  or  ill  luck  On  a  hot 
stmshiny  afternoon  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  spoilt 
the  farmer's  hay :  and  this  is  called  ill  luck.  We  will 
suppose  the  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorology 
shall  have  been  perfected  into  a  science,  provided 
with  unerring  instruments ;  but  which  the  farmer  had 
neglected  to  examine.  This  is  no  longer  ill  luck,  but 
imprudence.  Now  apply  this  to  otir  proverb.  Un- 
foreseen coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a 
man.  yet  if  they  have  done  for  him  only  what  possi- 
bly from  his  own  a^lities  he  might  have  efiected  ibr 
himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less  attention  and 
the  instances  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men 
should  attain  their  objects  seems  natural,  and  we  ne- 
glect the  circumstances  that  perhaps  produced  diat 
success  of  themselves  without  the  intervention  of 
skill  or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  on  the  fact  and  re- 
member it,  as  something  strange,  when  the  same 
happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too,  though 
the  latter  should  fiul  in  his  undertakings  from  concur^ 
rences  that  might  have  happened  to  the  wisest  man, 
yet  his  failure  being  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays  no 
hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the 
other  undistinguished  waves  in  which  the  stream  of 
ordinary  life  murmurs  by  us,  and  is  forgi^teik  llad 
it  been  as  true  ss  it  was  notoriously  false,  that  those 
all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a  dawn 
of  science  on  the  art  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  ob* 
score  promise  of  some  one  great  constitutive  law,  in 
the  light  of  which  dwell  dominion  and  the  power  of 
prophecy ;  if  these  discoveries,  instead  of  having  beeo 
as  diey  really  were  preconcerted  by  meditatka,  and 
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•volvad  out  of  hit  own  inteUect,  IukI  oocumd  by  a 
mC  of  lucky  aocideniM  to  the  illuitrioiii  fiuher  and 
finmder  of  pbikiaophic  alchomy ;  if  they  had  praaent- 
cd  themaelves  to  ProfeMor  Davy  eiclonvely  in  con- 
sequence of  hit  lutk  in  powewing  a  particular  galvanic 
battery ;  if  this  battery,  as  far  as  Davt  was^xmcemed, 
bad  itself  been  an  tuxidemUvtA  itot  (as  in  point  of  fact 
it  was)  desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  testimony  of  eiperience  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  in  order  to  bind  down  material  nature  under 
the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from  her,  as  by 
torture,  unequivocal  answer  to  jtrepartd  and  jmam- 
ctived  questioas — ^yet  slili  they  would  iwt  have  been 
talked  of  or  described,  as  instances  of /iidir,  but  as  the 
natural  results  of  his  admitted  genius  and  known 
skill.  But  should  an  accident  have  disckised  similar 
discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at  Birmingham  or  Shef- 
field, and  if  the  man  sheuld  grow  rich  in  conse- 
quence, and  partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and 
partly  with  good  reason,  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
man  bdom  par  in  the  general  powers  of  his  under^ 
standing;  then,  **0  what  a  lucky  follow !— Well, 
Fortune  does  lavor  fools — that's  for  certain! — It  is 
always  soT' — And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates 
half  a  doaen  similar  instances.  Thus  accumulating 
the  one  sort  of  focts  and  never  collecting  the  other, 
we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all 
denominations  do  in  dieir  reasoning,  put  a  part  for 
the  whole,  and  at  once  soothe  our  envy  and  gmtify 
our  love  of  the  marvellous,  by  the  sweeping  proverb^ 

*'FORTinrB  FAVOftS  fOOLS.'* 


ESSAY  II. 


Qnod  me  noa  movet  astiinstioDe : 
Venun,  est  fiwriiiovvvov  mei  sodalis. 

,     CATUU..  xii. 

( 7V«iu<«ftM.)— It  interested  not  by  snj  eoooeit  of  its 
vslse ;  but  it  is  a  reoMoibrsiioe  of  njr  honored  frieod. 


Tm  philosophic  ruler,  who  secured  the  fovoia  of 
fortune  by  seeking  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  prefer- 
ence to  them,  has  pathetically  observed — **  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness;  and  there  is  a  joy  in 
which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not."  A  simple 
question  founded  on  a  trite  proverb,  with  a  discursive 
answer  to  it,  would  scarcely  suggest,  to  an  indiflerent 
person,  any  other  notion  than  that  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
arousing  itself  with  its  own  activity.  Once  before  (I 
believe  about  this  time  last  jraar)  I  had  taken  up  the 
old  memorandum-bo(^  fnmi  which  I  transcribed  the 
preceding  E>say,  and  that  had  then  attracted  my  no- 
tice by  the  name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioned 
in  the  last  illustration.  Exasperated  by  the  base  and 
cowardly  attempt,  that  had  been  made,  to  detract 
from  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  I  had 
slightly  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting 
the  more  recent  for  his  earlier  dncoveries ;  and  with- 
sot  the  most  distant  intention  of  publishing  what  I 


then  wrote,  I  had  exprcsaad  my  own  eonvictiani  fr 
the  gratificatioa  of  my  own  feeUngs,  and  finishad  bf  | 
tranquilly  paraphrasing  into  a  chemical  allegoty,  th« 
Homeric  adventnte  of  Menelana  with  Proteus.  Oh! 
with  what  difieient  feelings,  with  what  a  sharp  end 
sudden  emotion  did  I  re-pemse  the  same  qoeitiln 
yester-moming,  having  by  accident  opened  the  book 
at  the  page,  upon  which  it  was  written.  I  m 
moved :  for  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  wbo 
first  proposed  the  question  to  me,  and  the  partiealar 
satisfaction,  which  he  expressed,  had  occasioned  m 
to  note  down  the  substance  of  my  reply.  I  ms 
moved :  because  to  this  conversation,  I  v»-as  iodefaled 
for  the  friendship  and  confidence  with  whidi  he  tt 
terwards  honored  me;  and  because  it  recalled  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  ronraingi  I 
ever  passed ;  when  as  we  were  riding  together,  tin 
same  perron  related  to  me  the  principal  eventtofhii 
own  life,  and  introduced  ihera  by  adverting  to  tfaii 
conversation.  It  recalled  too  the  deep  impreakn 
leA  on  my  mind  by  that  narrative,  the  impvesaoo, 
that  I  had  never  known  any  analagous  instance,  m 
which  a  man  m  successful,  luid  be«i  so  little  indebted 
to  fortune,  or  lucky  accidents,  or  so  exclusively  both 
the  architect  and  builder  of  his  own  snccess^  The 
sum  of  his  history  may  be  comprised  in  this  one  sea* 
tence :  Hcc,  sub  numine,  itobismet  fecimos,sapieoiis 
duce,  fbrtuna  permittente.  (i.  e.  These  things,  imder 
God,  we  have  done  for  ounelvea,  throagh  the  guid- 
ance of  wisdom,  and  with  the  permisBion  of  fortnas.) 
Luck  gave  him  nothing:  in  her  moat  generous  moodi. 
she  only  worked  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  not  fcr 
him  as  for  a  fondling:  but  more  ofVen  she  simply 
stood  neuter  and  suflered  him  to  work  for  himself 
Ah !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  aflected,  by  what- 
ever reminded  me  of  that  daily  and  fomiltar  inte^ 
course  with  him  which  made  the  fifteen  months  froa 
May,  ISCA,  to  October,  180&.  in  many  respects,  tbs 
most  memorable  and  instructive  period  of  my  lifo  ?— 
Ah !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  moat  deeply  sP 
fected :  when  there  was  still  lying  on  my  table  the 
paper  which,  the  day  before,  had  conveyeid  to  me  tbs 
unexpected  and  roost  awful  tidings  of  this  ntsn't 
death !  his  death  in  the  fulness  of  all  his  powei*.  in 
the  rich  autumn  of  ripe  yet  undeca3ring  manhood!  I 
(Mice  knew  a  lady,  who,  afler  Uie  loss  of  a  lovely  child, 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  state  <^aeMning  iadiP 
ference.  the  weather,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  uniMi 
with  her,  being  calm,  though  gloomy :  till  one  man- 
ing  a  burst  of  sunshine  breaking  in  upon  ber,  and  sod- 
denly  lighting  up  the  room  where  she  was  sittiof. 
she  dissolved  at  once  into  tears,  and  wept  pasaoasie- 
ly.  In  no  very  dissimilar  manner,  did  the  sodden 
gleam  of  recollection  at  the  sight  of  this  mennna- 
dum  act  on  myself  I  had  been  stunned  by  the  inltl- 
ligence,  as  by  an  outward  Uow,  till  this  trifling  inei- 
dent  startled  and  disentnnced  me :  (the  sodden  psof 
shivered  through  my  whole  frame :)  and  if  I  repre» 
ed  the  outward  shows  of  sorrow,  it  vras  by  force  thst 
I  repressed  them,  and  because  it  is  not  by  teais  thst 
I  ought  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  Sir  Alexander  BsU. 
lie  was  a  man  above  his  age;  but  lor  that  veiy 
reason,  the  age  has  the  more  need  to  have  the  ■si' 
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^feature•  of  his  character  portrayed  and  preaerved. 
tiis  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt, and  thia  alone;  lor 
iving  received  neither  inetructioos  nor  permiauaa 
>ra  the  family  of  the  deceased,  I  cannot  think  my- 
If  allowed  to  enter  into  the  parliculan  of  hia  pri- 
ite  history,  strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illua- 
&te  the  elements  and  composition  of  hk  mind.  For 
;  was  indeed  a  living  confutation  of  the  assertion 
tributed  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that  no  man  ap> 
Mred  great  to  his  valet  de  chambre— «sa3ring  which, 
suspect,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to 
le  envy  of  mankind  and  the  misapplication  of  the 
ord,  great,  to  actions  unconnected  with  reason  and 
ee  will.  It  will  be  sufficient  ibr  my  purpose  to  ob- 
irve,  that  the  puri^  and  strict  propriety  of  his  con- 
ict,  which  precluded  rather  than  dlenced  calumny, 
le  evenness  of  his  temper  and  his  attentive  and  aP 
ctionate  manners,  in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and 
creased  his  public  utility ;  and,  if  it  should  please 
rovidence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  should  descend 
ith  his  mantle,  the  virtues  of  Sir  AlkxJuNDKE  Bajj:^ 
I  a  master,  a  husband,  and  a  parent,  will  ibrm  a  no 
as  remarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
Lalteee  than  his  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  made  in 
lat  of  their  outward  drcurostancea.  That  the  pri- 
Ite  and  personal  qualities  of  a  (int  magistrate  should 
ive  political  eflects,  will  appear  strange  to  no  re- 
»cting  Englishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  work- 
gs  of  men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revo* 
itionary  principles,  and  muat  therefore  have  wit> 
sased  the  influence  of  our  own  aovereign's  domestic 
laracter  in  counteracting  them.  But  in  Malta  there 
ere  circumstances  which  rendered  such  an  eiample 
Kuliarly  requisite  and  beneficent  The  very  exist* 
ace,  for  so  many  generations,  of  an  Order  of  Lay 
Klibates  in  that  island,  who  abandoned  even  the 
itward  shows  of  an  adherence  to  their  vow  of  chaa- 
ty,  must  have  had  pernicious  eActs  on  the  morals 
fthe  inhabitants.  But  when  it  is  considered  too  that 
le  Knighu  of  Malta  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  years 
r  more  a  set  of  useless  klleiB,  generally  illiterate,* 
tr  they  thought  literature  no  part  of  a  aoldier's  ex- 
Bllence ;  and  yet  efieminate,  for  they  were  aoldiers 
1  name  only :  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  were, 
loreover.  all  of  them  aUem,  who  looked  upon  them- 
slves  not  merely  as  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native 
obles,  but  as  beings  of  a  different  race  (I  had  almost 
lid,  fpecies,)  from  the  Maltese  collectively ;  and 
nally  that  these  men  poesened  exclusively  the  go* 
emment  of  the  Island :  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
lat  they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetual  influen- 
I,  relaxing  and  diseasing  the  hearts  of  all  the  fami- 
ea  within  their  sphere  of  influence.  Hence  the 
sasantry.  who  fortunately  were  below  their  reach, 

*  The  peraonsi  eflTeeia  of  tvery  kaixht  woe,  ifVsr  hm  doith, 
9propiiated  to  tb«  Order,  and  hii  booki,  if  he  had  any,  d»- 
>lvad  to  the  public  library.  This  library  thercfois.  which 
M  been  accamalating  from  the  line  of  their  fhst  settlmiisot 
I  tha  island,  b  a  fair  criterion  of  the  aatoie  and  dsgiso  of 
loir  literary  itndiea,  aa  an  average.  Even  In  icmMCt  to 
orka  of  military  seieooe,  it  ia  oootempiible— as  the  solo  pub- 
i  library  of  ao  numorooa  and  opaleot  an  ordsr,  m»H  eon- 
nptible— and  in  all  olhor  depsrtmsnts  of  Uuntnis  it  m  bs- 
w  contempt. 


notwithstanding  the  more  than  childish  ignorance  in 
which  diey  were  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  compared 
with  the  middle  and  higher  classea,  were  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  ordinary  men  compared  with 
dwarfs.  Every  respectable  family  had  some  one 
knight  for  their  patron,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  to 
him  the  honor  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  sacri- 
ficed, equally  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  why  should 
I  thus  disguise  the  truth?  Alas!  in  nine  instancea 
out  of  ten,  thii  patron  was  the  common  paramour  of 
every  female  in  the  family.  Were  I  composing  a 
state  memorial,  I  should  abstain  from  all  allusion  to 
moral  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  first  to  leam» 
that  with  diplomatists,  and  with  practical  statesmea 
of  every  denominaticHi,  it  would  preclude  all  atten- 
tion to  its  other  contents,  and  have  no  result  bat  that 
of  securing  for  its  author's  name  the  q^Soo/  private 
mark  of  exclusion  or  dismission,  as  a  weak  or  snspi- 
cious  persoiL  But  among  tboae  for  whom  I  am  now 
writing,  there  are,  I  trust,  many  who  will  think  itiMl 
the  feebleat  reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  possession  of 
Malta,  and  not  the  least  worthy  motive  for  wishing 
its  retention,  that  one  source  of  human  misery  and 
corruption  has  been  dried  up^  Such  persons  will  hear 
the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  with  additional  reve- 
rence, as  of  one  who  has  made  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  a  double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken 
**  tMe  bondi  cf  iniquity"  ta  well  as  imlocked  the  iS»t- 
teia  of  political  oppteasioik 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  by  onr  own 
firfr«dea,  we  dwell  roost  fondly  on  those  qualitiea 
which  had  won  our  personal  BSeetioa,  and  which 
sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when  impelled 
by  a  loflier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  would 
raise  a  public  monument  to  their  memory,  we  praise 
them  appropriately  when  we  relate  their  actiona 
foithfully:  and  thus  preserving  their  example  for 
the  imitation  of  tlie  living,  alleviate  the  loss,  while 
we  demonstrate  its  magnitude.  My  funeral  eulogy 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  must  thereforo  be  a  narrative 
of  his  life ;  and  this  friend  of  mankind  will  be  de- 
frauded of  hoixHT  in  proportion  as  that  narrative  ia 
deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shall,  however,  be  aa 
complete  as  my  information  enables,  and  as  prudence 
and  a  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  per- 
mit me  to  render  it  His  feme  (I  adopt  the  words  of 
our  elder  writers)  is  so  great  throughout  the  world 
that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium ;  and  yet 
hia  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  ira* 
possible  not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it 
wiU  be  very  difficult  to  speak  what  he  deaervea.  Bat 
custom  requires  that  something  should  be  said ;  it  ia 
a  duty  and  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  tn 
mankind,  not  lesa  than  to  his  memory ;  and  I  hope  hia 
great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of  what  is  dona 
here  below,  will  not  be  ofiended  at  the  smallneM 
even  of  my  oflfering. 

Ah !  how  little,  when  among  the  sulgects  of  Trc 
Friknd  I  promised  **  Characters  met  with  in  Real 
life,*'  did  I  anticipate  the  sad  event  which  oorapela 
me  to  weave  on  a  cypress  branch,  those  sprays  of 
laurel,  which  I  had  destined  for  his  bust  not  his  omi^ 
ument!    He  lived  as  we  should  all  live;  and,  I 
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doubt  not*  left  the  world  at  we  should  all  wish  to 
leave  it.  Such  b  the  power  of  dkpeming  bleainga, 
which  Providence  haa  attached  to  the  truly  great  and 
good,  that  they  cannot  even  die  without  advantage  to 
their  fellow-creaturea :  for  death  conaecratea  their 
example ;  and  the  wiadom,  which  might  have  been 
slighted  at  the  council-table,  becomes  oracular  Irom 
die  shrine.  Those  rare  excellencies,  which  make 
our  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profitable ;  and 
the  tears,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
the  wise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  hea- 
ven. It  is  the  fervent  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I 
may  so  perform  the  task  which  private  gratitude,  and 
public  duty  impose  on  me,  that  **  as  God  hath  cut  this 
tree  of  paradise  down,  from  its  seat  of  earth,  the  dead 
trunk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  declining  temple, 
or  at  least  serve  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the  altar.'** 


ESSAY  III. 


8i  psitem  tseaiMS  veUin,  qaodeumqiw  refiiiqiusB. 
Mijas  erit.   Veisics  setus,  primsmqiM  jovsotsoi 
ProMqusr  ?    Ad  aeae  meatem  prMeotts  dnettsL 
Narram  jiutitisD  ?   BmpkoAeH  f  loria  Msrtis. 
Anasti  refersm  Ttrss  Y   Plui  erit  tmnnis. 

CLAUDIAN  DE  LAUD.  StiL 

(TrnuUtiem.h-lt  I  drtirs  to  psM  ovsr  s  part  in  slleoos, 
wfaateTer  I  omit  will  •mhvi  tbc  most  worthy  to  bs*«  been  re- 
eoidcd.  Skall  I  puisoe  hit  old  exploits  sod  ssrijr  youth  ? 
Hit  roeeot  merili  reeal  tho  mind  to  Ihemwlves.  Sbsll  I 
dw»n  on  hit  jnHiMl  Tbs  glory  of  the  warrior  rises  before 
BM  reepleadeot.  Shall  I  relate  his  strength  in  srmsl  He 
perfonned  yet  greater  dusgs  ansnnsd. 


Tmas  is  something  (says  Harrington  in  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Oceana)  first  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
mon wealth,  then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  last  of 
all  iu  the  leading  of  its  armiea,  which  though  there 
be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a 
gentleman.  For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of  his- 
tory that  if  any  man  has  founded  a  commonwealth, 
he  was  first  a  gentleman.  Such  also  he  adds  as  have 
got  any  fame  as  civil  governors  have  been  gentlemen 
or  perrons  of  known  descent  Sir  Alexander  Ball  i^-as 
a  gentleman  by  birth ;  a  jrounger  brother  of  an  old  and 
respectable  fomily  in  Gloucestershire.  He  went  into  the 
navy  al  an  early  age  from  his  own  choice,  and  as  he 
himself  told  me,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  impression 
and  vivid  images  left  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the 
ateps  of  his  promotion,  or  the  services  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  a  subaltern.  I  recollect  many  par- 
ticulan  indeed,  but  not  the  datea  with  such  distinct* 
ness  as  would  enable  me  to  state  them  (as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  if  I  stated  them  at  all)  in  the  order 
of  time.  These  dates  might  perhaps  have  been  pro> 
eured  from  the  metropolis :  but  incidents  that  are  nei- 
ther characteristic  nor  instructive,  even  such  as  would 
be  expected  with  reason  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  part 
of  my  plan ;  while  those  which  are  both  interesting 
and  illustrative  I  have  been  precluded  from  mentkui- 
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ing,  some  fiom  nolivea  which  have  been  alieadya 
plained,  and  othera  fiom  atill  higher  eoiMdenliaBL 
The  most  important  of  theoe  may  be  deduced  fim  i 
reflection  with  which  he  himaelf  once  eonclnded  i 
long  and  afiectingnarratian:  namely  that  no  body  of 
j  men  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  aafely  treated  odi» 
.  wise  than  as  ratmnal  beinga;  and  that  therefiae  thi 
education  of  the  fower  claasea  waa  of  the  ntmortcos> 
'  aequence  to  the  peimanent  aecurity  of  the  eB|iR, 
i  even  for  the  mke  of  oar  navy.  The  dangers  appi»> 
'  bended  ftom  the  education  of  the  lower  dasns,  am 
(he  said)  entirely  from  its  not  being  univenaL  ui 
from  the  imoaualneas  in  the  loweat  cluses  of  tkm 
acoomplishmenta,  which  He,  like  Doctor  Bell,  regirf> 
ed  as  one  ofthe  means  irf*  education,  and  not  aiedo- 
cation  itaelf.t  If,  he  observed,  the  lower  claMi  ia 
general  possessed  but  one  ejre  or  one  arm,  the  km 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  pnaaeas  two,  wooUi  mlii' 
rally  become  vain  and  reatleaa,  and  consider  ih«» 
selves  as  entitled  to  a  higher  aitaation.  He  illotta- 
ted  this  by  the  faults  attributed  to  learned  woomb, 
and  that  the  same  objections  were  formerly  laads  to 
educating  women  at  all :  iMinely,  that  their  knoa^ 
ledge  made  them  vain,  aflbcted,  and  neglectfel  of 
their  proper  dotiea.  Now  that  all  women  of  eoodi* 
tion  are  well-educated,  we  hear  no  more  of  thsss  ap> 
prehensions,  or  observe  any  instances  to  justify  thos. 
Yet  if  a  lady  understood  the  Greek  one-tenth  parttf 
well  as  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  oadc^ 
stood  the  French  language,  it  would  not  surpriss  ■ 
to  find  her  less  pleasing  fiom  the  oonacioiMnaBs  of  h« 
superiority  in  the  possession  of  an  anoaoa]  adraoiagfr 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  quoted  the  apeech  of  an  old  adai* 
ral,  one  of  whose  two  great  wiabea  waa  to  have  a 
ship's  crew  composed  altogether  of  aerioaB  Sooiehp 
men.  He  spoke  with  great  reprobation  of  the  volgar 
iMtion,  the  worse  man,  the  better  sailor.  Coonigs, 
he  said,  was  the  natural  product  of  femiliarily  wiik 
danger,  which  thoughtlessness  would  oAentimes  laia 
into  fool-hardiness ;  and  that  he  had  alwaya  found  tbs 
most  usefully  brave  sailors  the  gmvest  and  most  ra- 
tional of  his  crew.  The  best  aailor  he  had  ever  had, 
first  attracted  his  notice  by  the  anxiety  whidi  he  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  means  of  remitting  sons  no* 
ney  which  he  had  received  in  the  West  Indies,  lobii 
Mster  in  England ;  and  this  man,  without  any  tings 
of  Methodism,  was  never  heard  to  awear  an  oath,  sad 
was  remarkable  for  the  firroneaa  with  which  he  d^ 
voted  a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  the  reading  of  hii 
Bible.  I  record  this  with  satisfection  as  a  testiaoBf 
of  great  weight,  and  in  all  respects  onexceptioaable; 
for  Sir  Alexander  BalKs  opinions  throughout  life  !»• 
mained  unwarped  by  zealotry,  and  were  thoasofs 
mind  seeking  after  truth,  in  calmness  and  ooopieM 
seir>possession.  He  was  much  pleased  w*ith  an  bo* 
suspicious  testimony  furnished  by  Dumpier.  (VoLii 
Fnn  %  page  89.)    **  1  have  particularly  obserfsd," 


Dr.BeVtem 


t  Which  eooMte  in  idmcims,  or  lo  adopt 
expretmon,  didtimf  the  (kcahiee  of  the 
the  nme  tioM  •ubordiaaling  theai  to  the 
aeienee;  varying  the  meana  of  dua 
the  9heie  and  particalar  nods  is  whieb  the  iadividasl 
ly  to  set  sad  bsoons  assfoL 
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writH  this  ftroous  old  navigator.  **  there  and  in  other 
places,  that  such  as  had  been  weU4)ced,  were  gene- 
mlly  most  careful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would 
be  very  industrious  and  frugal  nhere  there  was  any 
probBbility  of  considerable  gain ;  but  on  the  contra- 
Ty,  such  as  had  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  and  hard 
labor  when  they  came  to  havo  plenty  would  eitrava^ 
gantly  squander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drink- 
ing and  making  a  Uugter.'*  Indeed  it  is  a  melancholy 
proof,  how  strangely  power  warps  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary men.  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
among  perwns  who  have  been  themselves  educated. 
It  teropfs  a  suspicion,  that  imknown  to  themselves 
they  find  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiore 
are  something  le«  than  men;  or  that  they  have  an 
oneasy  half-consciousneis  that,  if  this  were  not  the 
cose,  they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
their  supenori.    For  a  sober  education  natumlly  in- 
Bpires  selPrespecL    But  he  who  respects  himself  will 
respect  others,  and  he  who  respects  both  himself  and 
others,  must  of  necesrity  be  a  brave  man.  The  great 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing  interest 
which  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the 
bringing  about  of  a  national  education,  must  be  my 
excuse  for  having  entered  lo  minutely  into  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bairn  opinions  on  this  head,  in  which,  however, 
I  am  the  more  excusable,  being  now  on  that  part  of 
hia  lilii  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank. 
During  his  lieutenancy,  and  after  he  had  perfected 
himself  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of  a  practical 
aailor,  he  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
remain  in  England  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Of  this  he  industriously  availed  himself  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  substantial  knowledge  from  books ;  and 
during  his  whole  life  afterwards,  he  considered  those 
■a  his  happiest  hours,  which,  without  any  neglect  of 
official  or  professional  doty,  he  could  devote  to  read- 
ing.   He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  confined  him- 
aelf  to  history,  political  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
natural  history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works:  in 
short,  to  such  books  as  contain  specific  Acts,  or  prac- 
tical principles  capable  of  specific  application. '  His 
active  life,  and  the  particular  objects  of  immediate 
utility,  some  one  of  which  he  had  always  in  his  view, 
precluded  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and 
abstract  science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who 
were  eminent  in  these  respects,  and  considered  them 
as  the  benelactois  of  mankind,  no  less  than  those  who 
afterwards  discovered  the  mode  of  applying  their 
principles,  or  who  realized  them  in  practice.    Works 
of  amusement,  as  novels,  plays,  dec,  did  not  appear 
even  to  amuse  him :  and  the  only  poetical  composi- 
tion, of  which  I  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  was  a 
manuscript*  poem  written  by  one  of  my  friends,  which 
I  read  to  his  lady  in  his  presence.    To  my  surprise 
he  afterwards  spoke  of  this  with  warm  interest;  but 
it  was  evident  to  me,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  po- 
etic merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested  him. 
as  the  truth  and  psychological  insight  with  which  it 


*  Tlioiifh  it  remsim.  I  bnlievs,  anpubriihcd.  I  csaoot  retiit 
the  tmDptatioii  of  rscordios  that  it  wsa  Mr.  WonUwoilh'* 
BeU. 


represented  the  pncticability  of  reforming  the 
hardened  minds,  and  the  various  acddenti  which 
may  awaken  the  most  brutalized  person  to  a  reeog- 
nition  of  his  nobler  being.    I  will  add  one  remark  of 
his  own  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  both  just  and  valuable.    The  prejndiot 
against  such  knowledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of 
opposing  it  to  that  which  is  learnt  by  practice,  origin- 
ated in  those  times  when  books  were  almost  confined 
to  theology,  and  to  logical  and  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties ;  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books  i 
the  press  is  the  means  by  which  intelligent  men  now' 
converse  with  each  other,  and  persons  of  all  claMea 
and  all  pursuits  convey,  each  the  contribution  of  hii 
individual  experience,    it  was  therefore,  he  said,  aa 
absurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt^ 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  hki 
own  eyes  and  eats,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  which  could 
not  be  performed  exclusively  by  his  own  arms.   Tha 
use  and  necessity  of  personal  experience  consisted  in 
the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what  had  beeo 
read,  and  of  discriminating  by  the  light  of  analogy 
the  practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probabil- 
ity from  mere  plausibility.    Without  a  judgment  dm^ 
tured  and  steadied  by  actual  experience,  a  man  would 
read  to  little  or  perhaps  to  bad  purpose ;  but  yet  that 
experience,  which  in  exclusitm  of  all  other  kiMwIedg* 
has  been  derived  fiom  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  ft^ 
sent  day  scarcely  vitnthy  <^  the  name — at  least  for 
those  who  are  to  act  in  the  high  and  wider  sphwea 
of  duty.    An  ignorant  general,  he  said,  inspired  him 
with  terror;  for  if  he  were  too  proud  to  take  adviea 
he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders ;  and  if 
he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  offered. 
A  great  genius  may  indeed  form  an  exception ;  bqt 
we  do  not  lay  down  rules  in  expectation  of  wondera. 
A  similar  remark  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  a 
gallant  officer,  who  to  eminence  in  professional  aci* 
ence  and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  the  powen 
of  a  roan  of  genius. 

One  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sh* 
Alexander's  life,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  character, 
and  furnishes  so  strong  a  pmumption,  that  the 
thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  years,  that 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself.  I  will 
insert  it  in  this  place,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  communicated  to  me.  In  a  large  party  at  the 
Grand  Master's  palace,  I  had  observed  a  naval  offleer 
of  distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  whenever  he  jmned  in  the  conversation,  with 
so  marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  veiy 
voice,  independent  of  what  Ke  said,  had  been  delight- 
]  ful  to  him :  and  once  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sr 
Aleiandcr  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  mixed  ei- 
pression  of  awe  and  aflfection.  which  gave  a  tnora 
,than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a  countonanea. 
During  his  stay  in  the  island,  this  officer  hoiKN«d  ma 
not  unfrequently  with  his  visits ;  and  at  the  oondo- 
sion  of  my  last  coo  venation  with  him,  in  which  I  had 
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dwelt  on  th^  wiidoni  of  the  GovemorV  oondnct  in 
a  recent  and  difficult  emergency,  ho  told  me  that  he 
conmdcred  hiroaelf  oa  indebted  to  the  nme  excellent 
peninn  for  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  hiii  life. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  said  he,  has  (I  dare  say)  forgotten 
the  circumstance ;  but  when  He  was  Lieutenant  Ball, 
he  was  the  officer  whom  I  accompanied  in  my  first 
boat  expedition,  being  then  a  midshipman  and  only 
in  my  fl>urteenth  year.    As  we  were  rowing  up  to 
the  vessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  my  knees 
trembled  under  me,  and  1  seemed  on  the  point  of 
fiunting  away.    Lieutenant  Ball,  who  saw  the  condi- 
tion  I  was  in.  plac^  himself  close  beside  me,  and 
■till  keeping  his  countenance  directed  tovitini  the 
enemy,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  the 
pDost  friendly  manner,  said  in  a  low  voice. "  Courage, 
my  dear  boy,  don't  be  afraid  of  yourself!  you  will 
recover  in  a  minute  or  so — I  was  just  the  same,  when 
I  first  went  out  in  this  way."    Sir.  added  the  officer 
to  roe,  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul  into 
me.    With  the  feeling,  that  I  was  not  yet  dishonored, 
the  whole  burthen  of  agony  was  removed ;  and  from 
thnt  moment  I  was  as  fearlen  and  forwani  as  the 
oldest  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  on  our  return  the  lieu- 
tenant  spoke  highly  of  me  to  our  captain.     I  am 
tcarcely  less  convinced  of  my  own  being,  than  that  [ 
should  have  been  what  1  tremble  to  think  of,  if,  in- 
stead of  his  humane  encouragement,  he  had  at  that 
moment  scofled,  threatened,  or  reviled  me.    And  this 
was  the  more  kind  in  him.  because,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  his  own  conduct  in  his  first  trial,  had 
evinced  to  all  appearances  the  greatest  fearleseoess, 
•nd  that  he  said  this  therefore  only  to  give  me  heart, 
ond  restore  me  to  my  own  good  opinion. — ^This  anec- 
dote, I  trust,  will  have  some  weight  with  those  who 
may  have  lent  an  ear  to  any  of  those  vague  calum- 
nies from  which  no  naval  commander  can  secure  his 
good  name,  who  knowing  the  paramount  necessity 
of  regularity  and  strict  discipline  in  a  ship  of  war, 
adopts  an  appropriate  plan  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  and  remains  constant  and  immutable  in  the 
execution.    To  an  Athenian,  who  in  [^raising  a  public 
functionary  had  mid,  that  every  one  either  applauded 
liim  or  left  him  without  censure,  a  philosopher  replied 
— **  How  seldom  then  must  he  have  done  his  duty !" 
Of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  character,  as  Captain  Ball, 
of  his  measures  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  of  the  wise 
and  dignified  principle  on  which  he  grounded  thoee 
measures,  [  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  and  must  content  myself  therefore  with 
entreating  the  reader  to  re-peruse  that  passage  as  be- 
longing to  this  place,  and  as  a  part  of  the  present 


narration.  Ah !  little  did  I  expect  at  the  tim  I 
wrote  that  account,  that  the  motivca  of  delicaqr, 
which  then  impelled  me  to  withhold  the  nane^ 
would  so  soon  be  exchanged  lor  the  higher  ddjr 
which  now  justifies  me  in  adding  it !  At  the  thoofto 
of  such  events  the  language  of  a  tender  sopenuiios 
is  the  voice  of  natura  itself,  aod  tbuae  bets  slow 
presenting  themselves  to  our  memory  which  kd 
left  an  impression  on  oar  hearts,  we  assem  lo^  ui 
adopt  the  poet's  pathetic  complaint : 


OSir!  the  rood  die. 


And  those  whose  hearts  sro  dry  as  soni 
Bora  to  tho  soekst.** 


tet 


Thus  the  humane  plan  deachbed  in  the  paga 
now  referred  to,  that  a  system  in  pu  nuance  of 
which  the  captain  of  a  msjvofwar  onifonaly  is- 
garded  his  sentences  not  as  dependent  on  his  on 
will,  or  to  be  afiecled  by  the  atate  of  his  feeliagi  it 
the  moment,  but  as  the  pre^eetablished  deteraum* 
tions  of  known  laws,  and  himself  as  the  voice  of  (be 
law  in  pronouncing  the  sentence,  and  its  delegate  ia 
enforcing  the  execution,  could  not  but  fomisb  occt 
sional  food  to  the  spirit  of  detraction,  most  be  sth 
dent  to  every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  indeed  linle  hm 
than  impossible,  that  he,  w  ho  in  order  to  be  eflectiTe> 
ly  humane  determines  to  be  inflexibly  just,  and  who 
is  inexorable  to  his  own  feelings  when  they  would 
interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  who  looks  at  each 
particular  act  by  the  light  of  all  its  oonarqaearrs, 
and  as  the  representative  of  ultimate  good  or  evil; 
should  not  sometimes  be  charged  with  tyranaybf 
weak  minds.  And  it  is  loo  certain  that  the  caloiaiijr 
will  be  willingly  believed  and  eagerly  propagtfsd 
by  all  those,  who  would  shun  the  presence  of  an  eye 
keen  in  the  detection  of  impostare,  incapacity,  aiMi 
misconduct,  and  of  a  resolution  as  steedy  in  their  ex- 
posure. We  soon  hate  the  man  wboae  qualities  m 
dread,  and  thus  have  a  doable  interest,  an  interest  of 
passion  as  well  as  of  poUcy,  in  decrying  and  de&rainf 
him.  But  good  men  will  rest  aatisfied  with  the  pn^ 
mise  made  to  them  by  tBe  divine  Comforter,  that  it 

HER  CHILDREN  SHALL  WISDOM  BX  JIWriJIJEIX 


*  Such  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  in  reality,  and  tucb  was  his 
feneral  appellation  in  the  Mediterranean :  I  adopt  this  title 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  unf racvful  repetition  of  his  own  name 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  confnsion  of  ideas, 
which  might  arise  from  the  use  of  bis  real  title,  viz.  "  His 
Msjestjr's  civil  ComroiMioner  for  the  Ishind  of  Malta  and  its 
depenrlnncies  :  and  Minister  Plenipolcotiarjr  to  the  Order  ofi 
Bt.  John.**  This  is  not  the  place  to  expose  the  timid  and  un- 
steady policy  which  continued  the  latter  title,  or  the  petty 
jealoiuies  which  interfered  to  prevent  Sir  Alexander  Ball  from 
having  the  title  of  Governor  from  one  of  the  very  causes 
which  rendeted  him  flUed  for  the  office. 


ESSAY  IV. 


the  generous  spirit,  who,  wheo  broo|k 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,   bath  wroufbt 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  ehildbh  ihoagfct: 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  sa  inward  light 
That  make  the  path  before  him  always  brigbt; 
Who  doom'd  to  go  in  company  with  Pais. 
And  Fear  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 
■Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  tain ; 
By  ohiocts,  which  might  force  the  sool  to  absts 
Her  feeling,  render*  d  more  compassionate. 

WORDSWORTH. 


> 

At  the  close  of  the  American  w^ar.  Captain  Bill 
was  entrusted  with  the  protecticm  and  cooroyiits  of 
an  immense  mercantile  fleet  to  America,  and  by  hi* 
great  prudence  and  unexampled  attention  to  the  in- 
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Bffctfsof  til  and  each,  endeared  hia  name  to  the 
American  merchants,  and  laid  the  ioundatioo  of  that 
igh  respect  and  predilection  which  both  the  Amer- 
cans  and  their  government  ever  aOerwarda  enter- 
ained  for  him.  My  recollection  doei  not  enable  roe 
o  attempt  any  accuracy  in  the  date  ofcircnmatanceB, 
•r  to  add  the  porticulars  of  his  eervices  in  the  Weet 
ndies  and  on  the  coaat  of  America.  I  now  there> 
ore  merely  ollode  to  the  &ct  with  a  proepective 
eference  to  opinions  and  circumstancea,  which  I 
liall  have  tu  mention  hereafter.  Shortly  after  the 
general  peace  was  established.  Captain  Ball,  who 
vaa  now  a  married  man,  passed  some  time  with  his 
ady  in  France,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nant&  At 
he  same  time,  and  in  the  same*  town,  among  tlie 
ither  Knglish  visiters.  Lord  (then  Captain)  Nelson, 
lappened  to  be  one.  In  consequence  of  some  punc- 
ilio,  as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  the  coropli- 
nentof  the  first  call,  they  never  met,  and  this  trifling 
iffiur  occasioned  a  coldness  between  the  two  naval 
nmmanders,  or  in  truth  a  mutual  prejudice  against 
Mich  other.  Some  years  after,  both  their  ships  being 
ogether  close  off  Minorca  and  near  Pbrt  Mahon,  a 
riolent  storm  neariy  disabled  Lord  Nelson's  vessel, 
ind  in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the  wind,  it  was  night- 
ime  and  the  thickest  darkness.  Captain  Ball,  how- 
ever, brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assist- 
uice,  took  his  in  tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to 
iring  her  and  his  own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.  The 
iifficulties  and  the  dangers  increased.  Nelson  oon- 
lidered  the  ease  of  his  own  ship  as  desperate,  and 
hat  unless  she  was  immediately  left  to  her  own  late, 
joth  vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost  He,  therefore, 
with  the  generosity  natural  to  him,  repeatedly  re- 
luested  Captain  Ball  to  let  him  looae ;  and  on  Cap- 
min  Ball's  refusal,  he  became  impetuous,  and  enforced 
kia  demand  with  passionate  threats.  Captain  Ball 
hen  himself  took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  the  wavea  rendered  neceanry, 
ind  with  great  solemnity  and  without  the  least  dia- 
lurbance  of  temper,  called  iif  reply,  **  I  feel  confident 
:hat  I  can  bring  ymi  in  safe ;  1  therefore  must  not, 
uid.  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God !  1  will  not  leave 
jTou !"  What  he  promised  he  performed  ;  and  after 
they  were  safely  anchored,  Nelson  came  on  txiard 
)f  Ball's  ship,  Mid  embracing  him  with  all  the  ardor 
)f  acknowledgement,  exclaimed — **  a  friend  in  need 
a  a  friend  indeed !"  At  this  time  and  on  this  occa- 
oon  commenced  that  firm  and  perfect  friendship 
l>etween  those  two  great  men,  which  was  interrupted 
Mily  by  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pleasing  task 
if  dwelling  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that 
part  of  the  present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ball's  opinions  of  men  and  things.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say«  that  the  two  men, 
whom  Lord  Nelson  especially  honored,  were  Sir 
rhomas  Troubridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and 
mce,  when  they  were  both  present,  on  some  allusion 
made  to  the  lues  of  bis  arm.  he  replied,  "  who  shall 
jare  to  tell  me  that  I  want  an  arm,  when  I  have 
three  right  arms  —  this  (putting  forth  his  ovina)  and 
Ball,  and  Troubridge." 
In  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  it  was  Lord 
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Nelson's  design,  that  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball 
should  have  led  up  the  attack. .  The  former  waa 
stranded ;  and  the  latter,  by  accident  of  the  wind, 
could  not  bring  his  ship  into  the  line  of  battle  till 
scmie  time  after  the  engagement  had  become  generaL 
With  his  characteristic  forecast  and  activity  of  (what 
may  not  improperiy  be  called)  practical  imagination, 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  every  probable 
contingency.  All  the  shrouds  and  sails  of  the  ship^ 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  immediate  manage- 
ment, were  thoroughly  wetted  and  so  rolled  up,  that 
they  were  as  hard  and  as  Uttle  inflammable  as  so 
many  solid  cylinders  of  wood ;  «very  sailor  had  hia 
appropriate  place  and  function,  and  a  certain  ndmber 
were  appointed  as  the  firemen,  whoae  sole  du^  it 
was  to  be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel 
should  take  fire :  and  to  theae  men  exclusively  the 
I  charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  oommitled.  It  waa 
!  already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  action, 
and  laid  her  alongside  I'Orient.  One  particular  only 
I  shall  add  to  the  known  account  of  the  memonblc 
engagement  between  theae  ships,  and  this  I  received 
from  Sir  Alexander  Ball  himself.  He  had  prevknialy 
made  a  combustible  preparation,  but  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  to  be  expected,  he  had 
purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency.  But  juat 
at  the  time  when,  from  several  symptoma,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  sood 
strike  to  him,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  without  hki 
knowledge,  threw  in  the  combustible  matter ;  and 
this  it  was  that  occasioned  the  tremendous  expfosioo 
'  of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  in- 
terruption of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it, 
has  been  justly  deemed  the  sublimest  Irrar  ineideot 
recorded  in  history.  Yet  the  incident  which  foltow- 
ed,  and  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  publicly  mad* 
known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  sub* 
limity  is  of  a  diflerent  character.  At  the  renewal  of 
the  battle,  Captain  Ball,  though  hia  ship  was  then  on 
fire  in  three  diflerent  parts,  laid  her  alongaide  a 
French  eighty-four :  and  a  second  longer  obstinata 
contest  began.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  having  then  al- 
together ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrender, 
the  senior  lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball  and  in- 
formed him,  that  the  Aearts  of  his  men  were  as  good 
as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  aim. 
He  asked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  iww 
ceased  firing,  the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie 
down  by  their  guns  for  a  short  time.  After  soma 
reflection,  Sir  Alexander  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
taking  of  course  the  proper  precautions  to  roose 
them  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  requisite. 
Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  his  ofli- 
cors,  and  the  appointed  watch,  the  ship's  crew  lay 
down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  stationed, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutes.  They  were  then 
roused;  and  started  up.  as  Sir  Alexander  expressed 
it,  more  like  men  out  of  an  ambush  than  from  sleeps 
so  coinstantaneously  did  they  all  obey  the  summons! 
They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutea 
the  enemy  surrendered ;  and  it  vras  soon  after  dia- 
covered,  that  during  that  interval,  and  almoat  im- 
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mediately  after  the  French  ahip  hed  fint  ceased 
firing,  the  crew  had  aunk  down  by  their  gone,  and 
there  tbpt  almoet  by  the  nde,  as  it  were,  of  their 
aleeping  enemy. 


ESSAY  V. 


WhoM  powera  ahed  roaod  him  in  Ibe  ooohbob  ilnfe. 

Or  omM  eoooMM,  of  ordlnanr  life, 

A  oonttant  tnflueaoe,  •  peculiar  grace ; 

But  who  if  he  be  eall'd  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  haa  Joined 

Great  imoea,  food  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

!■  happy  as  a  lover,  ia  attired 

With  sodden  brightoess  like  a  man  inspired : 

And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keep*  the  law 

la  ealmoaaa  made,  and  aeea  what  he  fbreeaw. 

WORDSWORTH. 


An  accemibility  to  the  •entiments  of  othen  on  tub* 
jecta  of  importance  often  accomponiea  feeble  minds, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  true  and  oonsiitQent  part  of 
practical  greatness,  when  it  exists  wholly  free  from 
that  passiveness  to  impression  which  renders  counsel 
itself  injurious  lo  certain  characters,  and  from  that 
weaknem  of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  is  always  crating  advice.  Exempt  fimn  all 
such  imperfections,  say  rather  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  excellencies  that  preclude  them,  this  open- 
ness to  the  influxes  of  good  sense  and  information, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  flight  come,  equally 
characteriaed  both  Lord  Nebon  and  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  vvith  easy  hand 
collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to 
hk  own  stores,  appropriated  what  he  could  assimilate, 
and  levied  subsidies  of  knowledge  from  all  the  acci- 
dents  of  social  life  and  familiar  intercourse.  Even  at 
the  jovial  board,  and  in  the  height  of  unrestrained 
merriment,  a  casual  suggestion,  that  flashed  a  new 
light  on  his  mind,  changed  the  boon  companion  into 
die  hero  and  the  man  of  genius ;  and  with  tlie  most 
graceful  transition  he  would  make  his  company  as 
aerions  as  himself  When  the  taper  of  his  genius 
seemed  extinguished,  it  was  still  surrounded  by  an 
inflammable  atmosphere  of  iis  own  and  rekindled  at 
the  first  approach  of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  di»> 
tanoe  which  made  it  seem  to  flame  up  self-revived. 
In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  excellence  was  more 
an  aflUr  of  sj^siem :  and  he  would  listen  even  to  weak 
men  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  econo- 
mist of  time,  always  demanded  my  admiration,  and 
not  seldom  excited  my  vironder.  It  was  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  a  man  may  suggest  what  he  cannot 
give :  adding  that  a  wild  or  silly  plan  had  more  than 
once,  from  the  vivid  sense,  and  distinct  perception  of 
its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight  There  is, 
indeed,  a  hopeless  sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense 
and  thought,  which,  suggesting  neither  difierence  nor  [ 


contrsat,  cannot  even  funiish  hints  for  feooUediaa 
Bat  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Binda  so  whoaS' 
oally  constituted  that  they  may  aooaetimes  be  pidrti' 
bly  interpreted  by  oontreriea,  a  prooeas  of  which  Ihs 
great  Tycho  Brache  is  said  to  have  availed  hiisNlf 
in  the  case  of  the  little  Lacfcwit.  who  need  to atud 
mutter  at  his  feet  while  be  waa  atodyinc.  A  niid 
of  this  sort  we  may  compare  lo  a  magnetic  nttik, 
the  poles  of  which  had  been  aoddenly  revemed  bf  i 
flash  of  lightning,  or  other  mora  obscure  accident  of 
nature.  It  may  be  safely  ooncloded,  that  to  tbM 
whose  judgment  or  information  he  fcspected.Sr 
Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  himself  with  giriiif 
access  and  attention.  No !  he  seldom  &iled  of  cos- 
suiting  them  whenever  the  subject  pennitted  isf 
disclosure ;  and  where  secreey  was  necesniry.  he 
well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opinion  wifhost 
exciting  even  a  conjecture  oonoeming  his  imniH'^ 
otgect 

Yet,  with  all  this  readineas  of  attentioo.  and  with 
all  this  leal  in  collecting  the  aentiments  of  the  well 
informed,  never  was  a  man  man  completely  miaBxh 
enced  by  authority  than  Sir  Alexander  Bsll.  never 
one  who  sought  less  to  tranqoilliaBe  his  own  double  bf 
the  mere  suflOage  and  cotncideoce  of  oiheis.  The 
ablest  suggestions  had  no  ocmclnsive  weight  witb 
him,  till  he  had  abstracted  the  opinion  from  ite  so- 
thor,  till  he  had  reduced  it  into  a  part  of  hie  ova 
mind.  The  thoughts  of  othen  were  always  accept- 
able as  aflbrding  him  at  least  a  diance  of  adding  to 
hie  materials  for  reflectkm ;  bat  they  never  dirpct«l 
his  judgment,  much  less  superseded  it  He  ereo 
made  a  point  of  guarding  against  additional  confi- 
dence in  the  suggestions  t^  his  own  mind,  from  find- 
ing that  a  person  of  telenta  had  formed  the  esas 
conviction :  imlees  the  penon,  at  the  same  time,  fiu>- 
nished  some  new  argument  or  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  by  a  difilerent  road.  On  the  latter 
circumstance  he  set  an  especial  value,  and.  I  msy  al- 
most say,  courted  the  company  and  convermtioa  of 
those,  whose  punnits  had  leost  resembled  his  own,  if 
he  thought  them  men  of  clear  and  oomprebennTe 
frculties.  During  the  period  of  our  intimacy,  scarcely 
a  week  passed  in  which  he  did  not  desire  me  to  think 
on  some  particular  subject,  and  to  give  him  thereeolt 
in  writing.  Must  frequently  by  the  time  I  had  fol* 
filled  his  request,  he  would  have  written  down  hie 
own  thoughts,  and  then,  with  the  true  simplicity  of  s 
great  mind,  as  free  from  ostentation,  as  it  was  sbors 
jealousy,  he  would  collate  the  two  papen  in  my  ins* 
sence.  and  never  expressed  more  plearare  than  m  the 
fewinstences  in  which  I  had  happened  to  light  on  dU 
the  arguments  and  points  of  view  which  bad  o^ 
curred  to  himseIC  with  some  additional  reasons  which 
had  escaped  him.  A  sii^e  new  argument  delighted 
him  more  than  the  most  perfect  coincidence,  unleei, 
as  before  stated,  the  train  of  thought  had  been  rtrj 
difierwit  from  his  own  and  yet  just  and  logical.  He 
had  one  quality  of  mind,  which  I  have  heard  attnb> 
uted  to  the^ie  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  deriving  a  keen  pies- 
sure  firom  clear  and  powerful  reasoning  for  its  own 
sake,  a  quality  in  the  intellect  which  is  nearly  cofr 
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nected  with  veracity  and  a  love  of  jortice  in  the 
■loral  character.* 

Valuing  in  othen  merila  which  he  himself  poa* 
aeawd.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  ielt  no  jnUooi  apprehen- 
sion of  great  talent  UnUke  those  vulgar  functbna- 
riea,  whose  place  is  too  big  for  them,  a  troth  which 
they  attempt  lo  disguise  from  themselves,  and  yet 
ieel.  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself 
against  the  natural  superiority  of  genius  by  factitioos 
contempt  and  an  industrious  association  of  extrava- 
gance and  impracticability,  with  every  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  routine ;  as  the  geographers  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  designate  on  their  meagre  maps, 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wilder- 
nesses, inhabited  by  gri/iins  and  chimeras.  Compe- 
tent to  weigh  each  system  or  project  by  its  own  argu- 
ments, he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
cautionary  amulets  against  delusion.  He  endeavored 
to  make  talent  instrumental  to  his  purposes  in  what- 
ever shape  it  appeared,  and  with  whatever  imperfoo- 
tioos  it  might  be  accompanied ;  but  where jer  talent 
was  blended  with  morel  worth,  he  sought  it  out, 
loved  and  cherished  it.  If  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  preserve  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same 
course  on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  glory,  there 
are  two  points  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would 
most  closely  have  resembled  his  illustrious  friend. 
The  first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  engagements 
he  would  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had  been 
done  that  was  posuble : 


'  Nil  setom  rapotsos,  d  quid  snpiressst  Sfeodaai. 


tt 


The  second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  the 
talent  and  virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of 
influence,  and  created  a  band  of  heroes,  a  gradation 
of  officers,  strong  in  head  and  strong  in  heart,  worthy 
to  have  been  his  companions  and  his  successors  in 
&me  and  public  usefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  fit  agent,  than  when  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
was  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Malta  to  intercept  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  French  garrison,  and  to 
watch  the  moveroenti  of  the  French  commanders, 
and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  so  basely 
betrayed  into  their  power.  Encouraged  by  the  well- 
timed  promises  of  the  EInglish  captain,  the  Maltese 
rose  through  all  their  casals  (or  country  towns)  and 


*  It  msy  not  b«  smiM  to  sdd,  tbst  ths  plMtara  frooi  the 
psrceptioo  of  tratb  wu  §o  trell  poind  sod  i««iilai«l  by  the 
eqasi  or  grwter  delif bt  io  nUlitf,  tbst  hk  lovs  of  real  seeu- 
raey  wu  sccumpaaicd  witb  s  proportioosta  ditHka  of  that 
hollow  appearanea  of  it,  wbieb  may  ha  prodnead  by  tarnt  of 
pbraaa.  wordi  placed  io  bahioead  satitheMS,  sad  thoae  api- 
(raaunaiie  poiata  that  paM  for  Mbtla  and  laaiooiia  distine- 
tkm  with  ordioary  raadert,  bat  ara  moat  eonunooly  translata- 
ble into  mere  truitma  or  trivialitiaa,  if  iadcad  thay  oontain  any 
BMSoioK  at  all.  Havinc  obnrvad  in  soma  eamsl  eonvaraation, 
that  though  thera  were  donbtlMB  aic^aea  of  matter  nnorf  an- 
iaed.  I  saw  no  ground  for  amerting  a  mam  of  nnorganiaed 
mttter:  Bir  A.  B.  paoiwd  and  then  mid  to.  ma.  with  that 
frankncM  of  mannar  which  made  hi*  very  rebokei  gratifying, 
"The  distincUoo  ia  juat :  and  now  I  oaderaland  yon,  abno- 
dantly  obviooa ;  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  inventing  a 
possla  of  wordi  to  make  it  appear  oUierwiss."  I  traat  ths 
arss  sot  last  on  ns. 


themselves  commenced  the  work  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  storming  the  citadel  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Malta,  and  the  central  height 
of  the  ishmd.  Without  discipline,  without  a  military 
leader,  and  almost  without  arms,  these  brave  peasants 
succeeded,  and  destroyed  the  French  garruon  by 
throwing  them  over  the  battlements  into  the  trench 
of  the  citadel.  In  the  course  of  this  blockade,  and  t^ 
the  tedious  siege  of  Vallette.  Sir  Alexander  Balldia> 
plajred  all  that  strength  of  character,  that  variety  and 
versatility  of  talent,  and  that  sagacity,  derived  in  part 
from  haUtual  circumspection,  but  which,  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it,  appeared  intuitive  and  like  an 
instinct ;  at  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same  man,  one 
of  our  oldest  naval  ooromanden  once  told  me,  **  h& 
could  never  exhaust  his  wonder.**  The  citinns  of 
Vallette  were  fond  of  relating  their  astonishment, and 
that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Ball's  ship  wintering 
at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  depth  of 
fothom  unexampled,  on  the  assured  impracticabili^ 
of  which  the  garrison  had  rested  their  main  hope  of 
regular  supplies.  Nor  can  I  forget,  or  remember 
without  some  portion  of  my  original  feeling,  the  mh 
lemn  enthusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  distant  casals,  showed  me  tha 
sea  coombe,  where  their  fiither  Ball  (for  so  thef 
commonly  called  him)  fint  landed ;  and  aOerwafda 
pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  he  first  stopped 
on  their  island,  while  the  countenances  of  his  towi» 
men,  who  accompanied  him,  gave  lively  prooft,  that 
the  old  man's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of 
the  common  feeling. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Sir  AleiandiiP^ 
Ball  was  at  any  time  chargeable  with  that  weaknea 
so  frequent  in  Englishmmi,  and  ao  injurious  to  oar 
interests  abroad,  of  despisiog  the  inhabitants  of  odwr 
countries,  of  losing  all  their  good  qualiliea  in  their 
vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  fieai 
their  religious  or  political  impediments,  and  still  more 
of  mistaking  for  vices,  a  mere  difierenoe  of  mannan 
and  customs.  Butif  ever  he  had  any  of  this  errone- 
ous feeling,  he  completely  freed  himself  fiom  it,  bf 
living  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
as  long  as  the  French  continued  masters  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  witnessed  their  virtues,  and  learnt  to  under* 
stend  in  what  various  shapes  and  even  disguises  the 
valuable  parts  of  human  nature  may  exist  In  maojr 
individuals,  whose  littleneas  and  meanness  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  would  have  stamped 
them  at  once  as  contemptible  and  wtNrthless,  with  oi^ 
dinary  Englishmen,  he  had  found  such  virtues  of  dis- 
interested patriotism,  fortitude,  and  self*denial,  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Roman. 

There  exists  in  England,  mgemUamaUy  chaiaeiw, 
a  genUemanly  feeling,  very  different  even  irom  Ihtt^ 
which  is  the  most  like  it,  the  character  of  a  well-biva 
Spaniard,  and  unexampled  in  the  rest  of  Europe* 
This  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  fortunate  d^ 
cumstance.  that  the  titles  of  our  English  nobili^  M* 
low  the  law  of  their  property,  and  are  inherited  bf 
the  eldest  sons  only.  From  this  source,  imder  the  in- 
ftuenoes  of  our  oonstitntian,  and  of  our  aalooishiag 
trade,  it  has  diflhsed  itself  in  diflerent  modiftcetioBi 
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thnrngh  th«  whole  ooantiy.  The  nniibrmity  of  our 
dreM  among  all  claMM  above  that  of  the  day  laborer, 
while  it  hat  authorised  all  claaaef  to  aMume  the  ap» 
pearance  of  gentlemen,  hat  at  the  nme  time  inspired 
the  wish  to  oonibnn  their  mannen,  and  still  more 
their  ordinary  actions  in  social  interoourra,  to  their 
notions  of  the  gentlemanly,  the  most  commonly  re- 
ceived attribute  of  which  character,  is  a  certain  gen- 
eroeity  in  triHes.  On  the  other  hand,  die  encroach- 
ments  of  the  lower  classes  on  the  higher,  occasioned 
and  favored  by  this  resemblance  in  exteriors,  by  this 
absence  of  any  cognisable  marks  of  distinction,  have 
rendered  each  class  more  reserved  and  jealous  in 
their  general  communion,  and  fiur  more  than  our  cli- 
mate, or  natural  temper,  have  caused  that  haughti- 
ness and  reserve  in  our  outward  demeanor,  which  is 
so  generally  complained  of  among  foreigners.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  diis  gentle- 
manly feeling :  I  respect  it  under  all  its  forms  and  va- 
rieties, from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  gentlemen 
in  the  onenihilling  gallery.  Itis  al  ways  the  ornament  of 
virtue,  and  oftentimes  a  support ;  but  it  is  a  wretched 
substitute  for  it  Its  worthy  as  a  moral  good,  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  udue,  as  a  social  advantage. 
These  observations  are  not  irrelevant;  for  to  the 
want  of  reflection,  that  this  diffusion  of  gentlemanly 
leeling  among  us,  is  not  the  growth  of  our  morel  ex- 
cellence, but  the  efiect  of  various  accidental  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  England;  to  our  not  considering 
that  it  is  unreasonable  and  uncharitable  to  expect  the 
nme  consequences,  where  the  same  causes  have  not 
existed  to  produce  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  our  proneness 
to  regard  the  absence  of  this  character  (which,  as  I 
have  before  said,  does,  for  the  greater  part,  and,  in 
the  common  apprehension,  consist  in  a  certain  frank- 
ness and  generosity  in  the  detail  of  action)  as  decisive 
against  the  sum  total  of  penonal  or  national  worth ; 
we  must,  I  am  convinced,  attribute  a  large  portion  of 
that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances  has  left  the  in- 
habitants of  countries  conquered  or  appropriated  by 
Great  Britain,  doubtful  whether  the  various  solid  ad- 
vantages which  they  derived  from  our  protection  and 
just  government,  were  not  bought  dearly  by  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  by 
the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the  En- 
glish as  individuals.  The  reader  who  bean  this  re- 
mark in  mind,  will  meet,  in  the  courne  of  this  narra- 
tion, more  than  one  passage  that  will  serve  as  its 
comment  and  illustration. 

It  was,  I  know,  a  general  opinion  among  the  En- 
glish in  the  Mediterranean,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
thought  too  well  of  the  Maltese,  and  did  not  share  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  Britons,  concerning  their  own  supe- 
riority. To  the  former  part  of  the  charge,  I  shall  only 
reply  at  present,  that  a  more  venial,  and  almost  desi- 
rable fault,  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  a  governor, 
than  that  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the  people  whom 
he  was  sent  to  govern.  The  latter  part  of  the  charge 
is  fiilse,  if  we  are  to  underatand  by  it,  that  he  did  not 
think  his  countrymen  superior  on  the  whole  to  other 
nations  of  Europe ;  but  jt  is  true,  as  for  as  relates  to 
his  belief,  that  the  English  thought  themselves  still 
belter  than  they  are;  that  they  dwelt  on.  and  exag- 


gerated thair  national  virtuea,  and  weighed  thsa  I7 
the  opposite  vice$  of  foreigneia,  instead  of  the  vaum 
which  those  foreignen  posaeseed,  and  they  tko- 
selves  wanted.  Above  all,  as  otatesmeo,  we  Ma 
consider  qualitiea  by  their  practical  uses.  Thoi-bi 
entertained  no  doubt,  that  the  English  were  sopeiior 
to  all  others  in  the  kind,  and  the  degree  of  their  oob- 
rsge,  which  is  marked  by  &r  greater  eothonn, 
than  the  courage  of  the  Germane  and  northern  os- 
tions,  and  by  a  for  greater  steadiness  and  selPcufaa*- 
tence,  than  that  of  the  French.  It  is  more  ckMiy 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  individual  The 
courage  of  on  English  army  (he  used  to  say)  is  iIm 
sum  total  of  the  courage  which  the  individual  lol- 
diers  bring  with  them  to  it,  rather  than  of  that  %hiteh 
they  derive  from  it.  This  remark  of  Sir  Alexander! 
was  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind,  when  I  wasaiNs> 
pies.  A  Russian  and  an  EIngltsh  regiment  wen 
drawn  up' together  in  the  same  square  — **  See,"  nid 
the  Neapolitan  to  me,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  ooe 
of  his  countrymen,  ''there  is  but  one  face  in  tint 
whole  regiment,  while  in  tkat*  (poimting  to  tke  Em- 
gU»h)  "  every  soldier  has  a  face  of  his  own."  Ob  the 
other  hand,  there  are  qualitiea  scarcely  \tm  requinM 
to  the  completion  of  the  military  chancter,  in  whirk 
Sir  A.  did  not  hesitate  to  think  the  English  inferior  10 
the  continental  nations :  as  for  instance,  both  in  tke 
power  and  the  disposition  to  endure  privatiom ;  in 
the  friendly  temper  necessary,  when  troops  of  difle^ 
ent  nations  are  to  act  in  concert;  in  their  obedieocs 
to  the  regulations  of  their  commanding  officen,  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nmn* 
tries  through  which  they  are  marching ;  as  well  ss  is 
many  other  points,  not  immediately  connected  with 
their  conduct  in  the  field ;  and.  above  all.  in  sobriety 
and  temperance.  During  the  siege  of  Vallette,  «p»> 
cially  during  the  sore  distress  to  which  the  besiegen 
were  for  some  time  exposed  from  the  foilureof  provi 
sion.  Sir  Alexander  Boll  hod  an  ample  opportuniij 
of  observing  and  weighing  the  separate  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  native,  and  of  the  English  troopi ; 
and  surely  since  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Moore'i 
campaign,  there  can  be  no  just  ofience  taken,  thoogk 
I  should  say,  that  before  the  walls  of  Valletie,  ai 
well  as  in  the  plains  of  GalUcia,  an  indignant  coid* 
mander  might,  with  too  great  propriety,  have  id* 
dressed  the  English  soldiery  in  the  words  of  an  oU 
Dromatist — 

Will  roe  ■till  owe  four  Tirtan  te  yow  belliati 
Aod  only  tbeo  tbiok  nobly  wImq  y'  mn  falll 
Dotli  fodder  keep  yon  boncM  1    Are  you  bad 
When  out  of  flesh  T    And  think  yoo  't  nn  exeon 
Of  Tile  and  icnominioufl  actiona,  thai 
Y'  are  laan  aod  out  of  likinir  T 

CART  WRIGHTS  />m'«  (>mert 

From  the  first  insurrectionary  movement  to  the 
final  departure  of  the  French  from  the  lalond,  thoi^ 
the  civil  and  military  poweiv  and  the  whole  of  the 
Island,  nve  Vallette,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  pes- 
santry,  not  a  single  act  of  excess  can  be  chsiged 
against  the  Maltese,  if  we  except  the  rasing  of  one 
house  at  Civita  Vecchia  belonging  to  a  notorious  sod 
abandoned  traitor,  the  creature  and  hireUng  of  thi 
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French.  In  no  instance  did  they  injure,  inniltt  or 
plunder,  any  one  of  the  native  nobility,  or  employ 
even  the  appearance  of  force  toward  them,  except  in 
the  collection  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  houiee 
and  gardens,  in  order  to  supply  themeelvet  vrith  bul- 
lets: and  this  very  appearance  was  assumed  from 
the  generous  wish  to  shelter  the  nobles  ftom  the  re- 
sentment of  the  French,  should  the  patriotic  efibns 
of  the  peasantry  prove  unsuccessful.  At  the  dire 
command  of  ftmine  the  Maltese  troops  did  indeed 
once  force  their  way  to  the  ovens,  in  which  the  bread 
lor  the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and  were  clamo^ 
ous  that  an  equal  division  should  be  made.  I  men- 
tion this  unpleasant  circumstance,  because  it  brought 
into  proof  the  firmness  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  char* 
actor,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  generous  disregard 
of  danger  and  personal  responsibility,  where  the  sla- 
very or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happiness, 
of  an  innocent  and  patriotic  people  were  involved ; 
and  because  his  conduct  in  this  exigency  evinced, 
that  his  general  habits  of  circumspection  and  delibe- 
ration were  the  result  of  wisdom  and  oompleto  selA 
possession,  and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  consti- 
tutionally timorous  and  hesitating.  He  was  sitting 
at  table  with  the  principal  Britirii  oflkers,  when  a 
certain  general  addressed  him  in  strong  and  violent 
terms  concerning  this  outrage  of  the  Maltese,  re- 
minding him  of  the  necessity  of  exertii^  his  com- 
manding influence  in  the  present  case,  or  the  conse- 
quences must  be  taken.  **  What,"  replied  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  **  would  3rou  have  us  do  f  Would  you 
have  us  threaten  death  to  men  dying  with  fiunine  ? 
Can  you  suppose  that  the  haxard  of  being  shot  will 
weigh  with  whole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
necessity  f  Does  not  the  extremity  of  hunger  take 
avi-ay  all  difference  between  men  and  animals  f  and 
is  it  not  as  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a 
body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of  famished 
wolves  f  No,  general,  I  will  not  degrade  myself  or 
outrage  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massa* 
ere !  More  effectual  means  mast  be  taken."  With 
these  words  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  having 
first  consulted  with  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  he  de- 
termined at  his  own  risk  on  a  step,  which  the  ex- 
treme necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Neapolitan  court  amply  justified.  For  this 
court,  though  terror-stricken  by  the  French,  was  still 
actuated  by  hatred  to  the  English,  and  a  jealousy  of 
their  power  in  the  Mediterranean:  and  this  in  so 
strange  and  senseless  a  manner,  that  we  must  join 
the  extremes  of  imbecility  and  treachery  in  the  same 
cabinet,  in  order  to  find  it  comprehensible.*    Though 

*  It  esDDot  be  doubted,  that  tbe  soTereiga  binneelf  wss  kept 
in  s  itste  ofdeliuion.  Both  bii  andenfaodtnff  and  bii  mord 
prioeiplee  are  Tar  beUer  than  ooald  reaaooabljr  be  expected 
from  tiie  iDfamoue  mode  of  bis  edaeatioo :  if  indeed  the  qrf- 
l«matic  preeliMKNi  of  all  knowledge,  and  ^m  nareairaiaad 
iodulgeoce  or  hie  paMiona.  adopted  by  the  Bpsniab  ooort  for 
the  purpoeee  of  preienrinjr  him  dependent,  can  be  called  hj 
the  name  of  edocaiion.  Of  the  other  influencing  peisoas  in 
the  NeapoKtan  goverement,  Mr.  LtekU  has  siven  ua  a  inie 
and  lively  account.  It  will  be  gieatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
preiMrt  narration,  if  the  reader  sboald  have  pcevioosly  pe- 
rosed  Mr.  Jjidae**  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Sicily :  the  fiiets 
wUeh  1  shall  have  ooessioo  to  meutkM  hsrsaAer  will  rsdpre- 
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the  very  existence  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  a  natMMi, 
depended  wholly  and  exclusively  on  British  support; 
I  though  the  royal  fiimily  owed  their  peivonal  safety  to 
the  British  fleet ;  though  not  only  their  dominions  and 
their  rank,  but  the  liberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Fer- 
dinand and  his  iamily,  were  interwoven  with  our 
success;  yet  with  an  infatuation  scarcely  credible, 
the  most  aflfecting  representetions  of  ffie  distress  of 
the  besiegers,  and  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  Sicily  if 
the  French  remained  possessors  of  Malta,  were 
treated  with  neglect ;  and  the  urgent  remonstrutoea 
lor  the  permission  of  importing  com  from  Messiiia, 
were  answered  only  by  sanguinary  edicts  precluding 
all  supply.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  senior 
lieutenant,  and  gave  him  orders  to  proceed  imnto- 
diately  to  the  port  of  Messina,  and  there  to  seise  and 
bring  with  him  to  Malte  the  ships  laden  with  com, 
of  the  number  of  which  Sir  Alexander  had  recMved 
accurate  information.  Theae  ordera  were  executed 
without  delay,  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the 
ship  owners  and  proprietors ;  the  necessity  of  raisnig 
the  siege  was  removed ;  and  the  author  of  the  mea- 
sure waited  in  calmness  for  the  consequences  that 
might  result  to  himself  personally.  But  itot  a  com- 
plaint, not  a  murmur  proceeded  from  the  court  of 
Naples.  The  sole  result  was,  that  the  governor  of 
Malte  became  an  especial  object  of  its  hatred,  ite  fear, 
and  its  respect 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  from  its  oommenee- 
ment  to  the  signing  of  the  capitulation,  called  forth 
into  constant  activity  the  rarest  and  most  difRcultTir- 
tues  of  a  commanding  mind ;  virtues  of  no  ahow  or 
splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  InfU- 
Uble  characteristics  of  true  greatness  than  the  inoit 
unequivocal  displays  of  enterprise  and  active  daring. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  BalTb 
patience,  forbearance,  and  inflexible  constancy  were 
not  put  to  the  severest  trial.  He  had  not  only  to  re- 
move the  misunderstandings  that  arose  between  the 
Maltese  themselves,  and  to  organise  their  eflfortp;  be 
was  likewise  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  and  un- 
thankful task  of  counteracting  the  weariness,  discon- 
tent, and  despondency  of  his  own  countrymen— a  task 
however,  which  he  accomplished  by  management 
and  address,  and  an  alternation  of  real  firmness  wtffi 
apparent  yielding.  During  many  months  he  remain- 
ed the  only  Englishman  who  did  iwt  think  the  siege 
hopeless  and  the  object  worthless.  He  often  qnke 
of  the  time  in  which  he  resided  at  the  country -aett 
of  the  grand  master  at  St.  Antonio,  four  miles  from 
Vallette,  as  perhaps  the  most  trying  period  of  his  lifh. 
For  some  weeks  Captain  Vivian  was  his  sole  Eof- 
lish  companion,  of  whom,  as  his  partner  in  anxie^, 
he  always  expressed  himself  with  aflfectionate  eeteem. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball's  presence  was  absolutely  neoea- 
sary  to  the  Maltese,  who,  accustomed  to  be  governed 
by  him,  became  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  widi- 
out  his  immediate  influence.  -In  the  out-burst  of  popo- 

cally  eonflrm  and  be  eoofirsMd  by  the  doeamanta  fbraiehsd  la 
that  moat  nMereeting  work :  in  which  I  aae  hot  one  hlsMhii 
ofimportance,  naoMly,  that  the  author  appears  too  fireqaeatly 
to  consider  jwties  and  tras  pofiey  as  espabis  of  bsing  esa- 
tiaAsiintuiibsd. 
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kv  emoCioD,  the  impulw,  which  producei  an  inmirec* 

lion, »  iur  a  bh«f  whtio  iti  aufficwnt  pilot:  the  at- 

InctioQ  oomiitutei  the  ooheaon,  and  the  oonunoo  pro* 

vocation,  suppljring  an  innediate  olgeci,  not  only 

nnitea.  but  directs,  the  moltitode.    But  this  fiivt  im- 

polae  had  peased  away,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  waa 

the  one  individual  who  poaened  the  general  confi- 

4eno&    On  him  they  relied  with  implicit  fiuth :  and 

•ven  aOer  they  had  long  er\)oyed  the  bleaingi  of  Brit* 

ieh  gotemment  and  protection,  it  was  still  remarka- 
ble with  what  child-like  helplessnea  they  were  in 

the  habit  of  applying  to  him,  even  in  their  private 

concema.    It  seemed  as  if  they  thought  him  made  on 

purpose  lo  think  tor  them  alL    Yet  hia  situation  at  Sl 

Antonio  was  one  of  great  peril :  and  he  attributed  his 

preservation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  b^^n 

la  prey  on  the  spirits  of  the  French  garrison,  and 

which  rendered  them  unenterprising  and  almost  pas- 

aive,  aided  by  the  dread  which  the  nature  of  the 

country  inspired.  For  subdivided  as  it  was  into  small 

fields,  scarcely  laiger  than  a  cottage-garden,  and  each 

of  these  liule  squares  of  land  enclosed  with  substan- 
tial stone  \%*alls ;  these  too  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  fields  perfectly  level,  rising  in  tiers  above 

aach  other ;  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the 

Uand  was  an  efiective  fortification  for  all  the  pur- 

poaes  of  annojrance  and  offensive  warfiire.    Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball  exerted  himself  successfully  in  procuring 
'  information  respecting  the  state  and  temper  of  the 

farrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  the 

almost  universal  fidelity  of  the  Maltese,  contrived  that 

the  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  be  in  truth 

Jiis  own  most  confidential  agents.    He  had  already 

gliven  splendid  proofr  that  he  could  out-fight  them : 

bat  here,  and  in  his  ailer  diplomatic  mteroourse  pre- 
vious to  the  recommencement  of  the  war.  he  likewise 

ont-witted  them.    He  once  told  me  with  a  smile,  as 

we  were  conversing  on  the  practice  of  lajring  wageia, 

that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  final 

perseverance  in  the  siege  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 

aereral  valuable  bets  of  his  own,  he  well  knowing 

•t  the  time,  and  from  information  which  himself  alone 

possessed,  that  he  should  certainly  fose  them.    Yet 

this  artifice  had  a  considerable  effect  in  suspending 

tiie  impatience  of  the  oflScen,  and  in  supplying  topics 

for  dispute  and  conversation.    At  length,  however, 

tbe  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which  had  been 

the  sutyect  of  these  wagers,  left  the  great  harbor  on 

the  84th  of  August,  1800,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison : 

and  one  of  them  soon  became  a  priie  to  the  Elnglish. 

CKr  Alexander  Ball  related  to  me  the  circumstances 

which  occasioned  the  escape  of  the  other ;  but  I  do 

not  recollect  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  dare 

repeat  them  in  this  place.    On  the  15th  of  September 

folk>wing,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  after  a 

bkwkade  of  two  yean  the  English  obtained  possession 

of  Vaileue,  and  remained  masteis  of  the  whole  island 

and  its  dependencies. 
Anxious  not  lo  give  offence,  but  more  anxious  to 

communicate  the  truth,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I 

Am/  myself  under  the  moral  obligation  of  TeicwraftnA- 

iog  ogBioMt  the  silence  concerning  Sir  AXeiaiiAeT  ^\Y%  \  ^&»fc>j  %\«xx\^\»  «xv«^  >»iJ\  >Ss»  Wxvots  which  re- 

MTFicea  or  the  tmnifcr  of  them  to  olhen.  M«e\iiwi\  N«i%%asAv»ti>aA^\fK>^«*^««»>Sfc>ik^'«^ 


once  baa  the  latter  rooaed  wtj  indignation  in  tbs  i» 
ported  speeches  of  the  Hooaa  of  Coaunooa;  and  u  a 
the  Ibnner,  I  need  only  alale  that  in  Rees's  Cyckif» 
dia  there  is  an  hiaiorical  article  of  conssderable  leegtk 
under  the  word  Malta,  in  which  Sir  Alexaoder'i 
name  does  not  oooe  occur!  Doring  a  residenoc  of 
eighteen  months  in  that  ialand,  I  poasessed  and  anA- 
ed  myself  of  the  best  posaibic  means  of  infomatiia, 
not  only  from  eye>witneases,  but  likewise  from  da 
principal  agents  themaelvea.  And  I  now  thos  pab- 
licly  and  unequivocally  assert,  that  to  Sir  A.  Ball^ 
eminena^—mod  if  I  had  aaid,  to  Sir  A.  Ball  oloactk 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  under  aocb  cireumilaneci 
wtMild  bear  me  out — tbe  capture  and  tbe  preservstioB 
of  Malta  was  owing,  with  every  Masai ng  that  a  pow- 
erful mind  and  a  wise  bean  could  cooler  on  in  dode 
and  grateful  inhabitanta.  With  a  aimilar  pain  I  pro- 
ceed to  avow  my  sentiments  on  this  capitolatioe,  bf 
which  Malta  was  delivered  up  to  hia  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  alliea,  without  tbe  lewt  mentioo  made  of  dw 
Maltese.  With  a  warmth  honorable  both  to  his  besd 
and  his  heart.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  pleaded,  as  not  loii 
point  ci  sound  policy  than  of  plain  joatice,  diet  the 
Maltese,  by  some  repreaentativea.  afaould  be  mads  • 
party  in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  snbacriber  in  tbe 
signature.  They  had  never  been  tbe  alaves  or  tbe 
property  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  but  ffeemeo  lod 
the  true  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  tbe  avl 
and  military  government  of  which,  under  censin  it- 
strictions.  bad  been  vested  in  that  order;  ]ret  cheeked 
by  the  rights  and  infiuences  of  tbe  clergy  and  tbe  ds- 
tive  nobility,  and  by  tbe  customs  and  ancient  Iswiof 
the  island.  This  trust  the  knights  bad,  with  ths 
blackest  treason  and  the  most  prodigale  peijuiy,  be- 
trayed and  abandoned.  The  right  of  govenuaeat  of 
course  reverted  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  tbe 
clergy.  Animated  by  a  just  aenae  of  this  right,  tbe 
Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  accord,  had  coniead- 
ed  for  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  danger,  had  foogkt 
bravely,  and  endured  patiently.  Without  ondervsla- 
ing  the  military  assislance  afterwvda  fumidied  by 
Great.Britain  (though  how  scanty  this  was  before  tbe 
arrival  of  General  Pigot  is  well  known.)  it  reBsined 
undeniable,  that  the  Malteae  had  taken  the  greatest 
share  both  in  the  fotigues  and  in  the  privatioos  ooo- 
sequent  on  the  siege ;  and  that  had  not  the  greaieet 
virtues  and  the  moat  exemplary  fidelity  been  oDiftnn* 
ly  displayed  by  them,  the  English  troops  (they  not  be- 
ing more  numerous  than  they  had  been  for  the  g^eA^ 
er  part  of  the  two  years)  could  not  poasibly  have  re- 
mained before  the  fortifications  of  Vallette,  defended 
as  that  city  was  by  a  French  garrison,  that  greatk 
outnumbered  the  Britiih  besiegers.  Still  leas  could 
there  have  been  the  least  hope  of  nltiroate  siirc«» ; 
as  if  any  part  of  the  Maltese  peasantry  had  been 
friendly  to  the  French,  or  even  indiflerent,  if  they  had 
not  all  indeed  been  most  aealooa  and  persevering  io 
their  hostility  towards  them,  it  wooM  have  been  int- 
practicable  so  to  blockade  that  ialand  as  to  have  pre* 
eluded  the  arrival  of  supplies.  If  the  siege  had  plo- 
wed unsuccessful,  tbe  Affalteae  were  well  aware  that 
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dpled,  rapactom,  and  nngainaiy  nldiery ;  and  now 
^t  succeta  has  crowned  their  eflbrti,  ii  this  to  be 
their  reward,  that  their  own  allies  are  to  bargain  for 
them  with  the  French  aa  for  a  herd  of  alavea,  whom 
the  French  had  before  purchased  from  a  former  pro- 
prietor?   If  it  be  urged,  that  there  is  no  established 
government  in  Malta,  is  it  not  equally  true,  that 
through  the  whole  population  of  the  island  there  is 
not  a  single  dissentient?  and  thus  that  the  chief  incon- 
venience, which  an  established  authority  is  to  obvi- 
ate, is  virtually  removed  by  the  admitted  fact  of  their 
unanimity  f    And  have  they  not  a  bishop,  and  a  dig- 
nified clergy,  their  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
who  were  at  all  times  sharen  in  the  power  of  the  go* 
▼ernment,  and  now,  supported  by  the  unanimous  suf^ 
frage  of  the  inhabitants,  have  a  rightful  claim  to  be 
ctHisidered  as  its  representatives  ?  Will  it  not  be  ol^ 
tener  said  than  answered,  that  the  main  difllerence  be- 
tween the  French  aiKl  English  ir\justice  rests  in  this 
point  alone,  that  the  French  seized  on  the  Maltese 
without  any  previous  pretences  of  firiMidship,  while 
the  English  procured  possession  of  the  island  by  means 
of  their  friendly  promises,  and  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  natives  a£E>rded  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
promises  ?    The  impol  icy  of  refusing  the  signature  on 
the  part  of  the  Maltese  vras  equally  evident :  since 
such  refusal  could  answer  no  one  purpose  but  that 
of  alienating  their  afiections  by  a  wanton  insult  to 
their  feelings.    For  the  Maltese  were  not  only  ready 
but  desirous  and  eager  to  place  themselves  at  the 
■ame  time  under  British  protection,  to  take  the  oaths 
of  UjytAty  as  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge their  island  to  belong  to  it    These  repre- 
sentations, however,  were  over-ruled :  and  J  dare  af- 
firm, from  my  own  experience  in  the  Mediterranean, 
that  our  conduct  in  this  instance  added  to  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  often  referred  to  by  Inen  of 
reflection  in  Sicily,  who  have  more  than  once  said  to 
me,  **  a  cormeGtion  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  con- 
sequent extension  and  security  of  our  commerce,  are 
indeed  great  blessings:  but  who  can  rely  on  their 
permanence  f  or  that  we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay 
bitteriy  for  our  zeal  as  partisans  of  England,  when- 
ever it  shall  suit  its  plana  to  deliver  us  back  to  our 
old  oppressors  f*' 


ESSAY  VI. 


Ths  way  of  andaot  ordoanee,  thoogh  it  wiada, 
la  yet  DO  devious  way.   Siraiiht  forward  loea 
The  lightning's  pal b ;  and  atraiffht  the  (earful  path 
or  the  cannon-ball.    Direct  it  fliea  and  rapid. 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  ahatterins  what  it  rsaehss. 
My  ion !  the  road,  the  human  being  travela. 
That  on  which  BUjising  coonea  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Corves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Boaoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ! 

There  exists 

Aa  bigbw  tbaa  the  wamor'f  exceUsoee.         

WALLKMIfl'ElN. 


Caftain  Ball's  services  in  Malta  were  honored 
with  his  sovereign's  approbation,  transmitted  m  %• 
letter  from  the  Secretary  Dundas,  and  with  a  bam^ 
etcy.  A  thousand  pounds  *  were  at  the  same  tiiM 
directed  to  be  paid  him  from  the  Maltese  treasnif. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  ap- 
plause of  his  king  and  his  country,  Sir  Alezaixlar 
Ball  found  in  the  feelings  and  faithful  aflection  of 
the  Maltese.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  in  reveren- 
tial gestures  and  shouts  of  triumph  whenever  their 
friend  and  deliverer  appeared  in  public,  was  the  nt* 
terance  of  a  deep  feeling,  and  in  no  wise  the  mem 
ebullition  of  animal  sensibility ;  which  is  not  indeed 
a  part  of  the  Maltese  character.  The  truth- of  this 
observation  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person,  wha 
has  witnesMd  the  religious  processions  in  honor  of 
the  favorite  saints,  both  at  Vallette  and  at  Messina  or 
Palermo,  and  who  most  have  been  struck  with  thtf 
contrast  between  the  apparent  apathy,  or  at  least  tht 
perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese,  and  the  fiinatiral 
agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.  Among  the  lat- 
ter each  man's  soul  seems  hardly  containable  in  hia 
body,  like  a  prisoner,  whose  jail  is  on  fire,  flying  sad- 
ly from  one  barred  outlet  to  another ;  while  the  fiir- 
roer  might  suggest  the  suspicion,  that  their  bodiaa 
were  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  same  slumber 
with  their  undeistandings.  But  their  political  d«* 
livernnce  was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts* 
and  intertwined  with  their  most  impassioned  recol- 
lections, peisonal  aiHl  patriotic.  To  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  exclusively  the  Maltese  themselves  attributed 
their  emancipation:  on  him  too  they  rested  their 
hopes  of  the  future.  Whenever  he  appeared  in 
Vallette,  the  passengers  on  each  skle,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  stopped  and  remained  un- 
covered till  he  had  passed :  the  very  clamors  of  the 
marke^place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance,  and  then 
exchanged  for  shoots  of  joy  and  welcome.  Even  aP 
ter  the  lapse  of  yeois  be  never  appeared  in  any  one 
of  their  casals,t  which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  raed 


*  I  scarce  know  whether  it  be  worth  mentioning,  that  iMs 
sum  remained  undemanded  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1815: 
at  which  time  the  writer  of  theae  sketchaa.  during  aa  sismi 
nation  of  the  treasury  accounts,  ofaaerved  the  circomalaaes 
and  noticed  it  to  the  Governor,  who  had  uatTrnd  it  to  escape 
altogether  from  his  memory,  for  the  latter  years  at  Issal. 
The  value  atuched  to  the  prsaent  by  th«  receiver,  most  have 
depended  on  his  eoaatmetioa  of  Ha  purpose  and  meaning : 
for  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  tho  sum  was  not  a  moiatf 
of  what  Sir  Alexander  had  expended  from  his  private  fortaas 
during  the  blockade.  His  Immediate  appointment  to  the 
govemment  of  the  ialand.  ao  earnestly  prayed  for  by  Mm 
Maltsoe.  would  doubtless  have  fomishwl  a  leas  questkmays 
proof  that  bis  services  were  as  highly  estimated  by  the  sua- 
istry  as  they  were  graciously  accepted  by  hia  sovereign.  Est 
thb  was  withheld  as  long  as  h  remained  pomiUe  to  doslht, 
whether  great  talents,  jofaied  to  local  experience,  and  tfM 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  oiiitht  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  person  entrusted  with  that  governmesL 
Crimen  ingreti  animi  quod  magois  fnfcniis  hauil  raro  objici- 
tnr.  p«pios  nil  aliod  est  qnam  perwpieaeia  qnawlam  in  cmuum 
beoeficii  colhitL Sm  WALLENSTEIN.  Pmrt  /. 

t  It  was  the  Governor's  custom  to  visit  every  ea«al  ihroagb- 
out  tlie  ialand  ooes,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course  of  each 
met;  and  4mm%  vai  xwAmma  ^^w^A^*-^"^*" 
\M\ai  \M  cmali%uv,  %^  ws*^  <««»,\««^  «^ 
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between  Vellette  end  St  Antonio,  hw  sammer  ran- 
dence,  but  the  women  end  children,  with  each  of  the 
men  who  were  not  et  lebor  in  their  fielde,  fell  into 
imnki,  end  followed,  or  preceded  hiro,  singing  the 
Mellese  tong  which  had  been  made  in  hia  honor,  and 
which  wae  ecaroely  leas  familiar  to  the  inhabitania 
of  Malta  and  Goaa,  than  God  eave  the  King  to 
Brittma  When  he  went  to  the  gale  through  the  city, 
tike  young  men  rejrained  toXking ;  and  the  aged  atom 
and  Btood  up.  When  the  ear  hmrd,  then  ii  bleeeed 
kim  i  and  when  the  eye  auio  him^  ii  gave  witneee  to 
him :  becauee  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fiilkerieu,  and  tkoee  that  had  none  to  help  them.  Ifie 
Ueesing  t^  them  that  were  ready  to  perifh  came  upon 
kim ;  and  he  eaueed  the  widow* t  heart  to  ting  for  joy, 

Theae  feelingi  were  allerwaidi  amply  juatified  t^ 
hia  adminiatiation  of  the  government;  and  the  very 
aooeaaea  of  their  gratitude  on  their  firat  deliverance 
proved,  in  the  end,  only  to  be  acknowledgmenta  an- 
tedated. For  aome  time  after  the  deperture  of  the 
French,  the  diatreaa  waa  ao  general  and  ao  aevere, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  claaaea  became 
nendicaniB,  and  one  of  the  greateat  thorough&rea 
of  Vallette  aiill  retaina  the  name  of  the  **  A^  ASeat- 
gian  Stairt^  from  the  crowd  who  uaed  there  to  aa- 
iul  the  ean  of  paaaengen  with  criea  of  **  nix  man* 
giaro,"  or  **  nothing  to  eat,"  the  fonner  word  nix  being 
the  low  German  pronunciation  of  ludUa,  nothing.  By 
what  meana  it  waa  introduced  into  Malta,  I  know  not; 
but  it  became  the  common  vehicle  both  of  aolicita- 
tkm  and  refuaal,  the  Malteae  thinking  it  an  Engliah 
word,  and  the  Engliah  auppoaing  it  to  be  Malteae.  I 
often  felt  it  aa  a  pleaaing  remembrancer  of  the  evil 
day  gone  by,  when  a  tribe  of  little  children,  quite 
naked,  aa  ia  the  cuatom  of  that  climate,  and  each 
with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-ringa  in  ila  ears,  and  all  fiit 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  would  auddenly  leave 
their  play,  and,  looking  round  toaee  that  their  parenta 
were  not  in  eight,  change  their  ahouti  of  merriment 
lor  **  HUT  mangiarer  awkwardly  imitating  the  pbin- 
five  tones  of  mendicancy;  while  the  white  teeth  in 
their  little  swarthy  faces  gave  a  aplendor  to  the  happy 
and  confessing  laugh,  with  which  they  received  the 
good-hunwred  rebuke  or  refusal,  and  ran  back  'to 
their  former  sport 

In  the  interim  between  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  garrison  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball'a  appoin^ 
raent  aa  his  Majesty's  civil  commissioner  for  Malta, 
his  seal  for  the  Maltese  was  neither  suspended  nor  un- 
productive of  important  benefits.  He  was  enabled  to 
remove  many  prejudices  and  miannderstandinga ;  and 
to  persona  of  no  inconaiderable  influence  gave  juater 
notions  of  the  true  importance  of  the  island  to  Great 
Britain.  He  displayed  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  its  existing  state ;  showed  the  im- 
mense extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried,  and  the 
bollownesB  of  the  opinion,  that  this  trade  was  at- 
tached to  the  south  of  France  by  any  natural  or  in- 
disroiuble  bond  of  connection.    J  have  rome  reason 


iiMtnietiT*  boura  of  my  Kfe.  In  the  poorMt  home  of 
the  most  dnunt  eaaal  two  rode  psintinfs  were  sure  to  be 
foead :  A  picture  of  the  Yin  in  and  Child ;  and  a  portrait  of 
BeXL 


likewiae  for  believing,  that  hia  wiae  and  patiiolie  r^ 
preaentationa  prevented  Malm  fiom  being  made  the 
aeat  and  pretext  for  a  numerooa  civil  eatabliriiiBeni, 
in  hapleaa  imitation  of  Conica,  Ccykm,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  waa  at  leaat  generally  runoied, 
that  it  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  miniitrf 
to  appoint  Sir  Ral|^  Abererombie  aa  governor,  with 
a  aalary  of  10,00(X.  a  year;  and  to  reside  in  Englaad, 
while  one  of  hia  countrymen  waa  to  be  the  lieuleoaiil> 
governor,  at  50001.  a  year;  to  which  were  added  a 
kmg  et  cetera  of  other  oflkea  and  placea  of  pn)po^ 
tional  emolument.  Thia  threatened  appendix  to  thi 
atate  calendar  may  have  exiated  only  in  the  imagiaa* 
tiona  of  the  reporters,  yet  inspired  some  uneasy  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  many  vreH-wtafaers  to  die 
Malteae,  who  knew  that— for  a  foreign  aettlemeot  at 
leaat,  and  one  too  poaaceeing  in  all  the  ranks  aod 
functiona  of  aodety  an  ample  popolation  of  its  own— 
such  a  atately  and  wide-branching  tree  of  patrtnage. 
though  delightful  to  the  individuab  who  are  to  plodt 
ita  golden  applea,  aheda,  like  the  manchineeU  na- 
wholeaome  and  oorroaive  dewa  on  the  moltitade  who 
are  at  reat  beneath  ita  abade.  It  need  not  however 
be  doubted,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  ex«t  hioi- 
aelf  to  preclude  any  auch  intention,  by  elating  aod 
evincing  the  extreme  impolicy  and  ii^oatice  of  the 
plan,  aa  well  aa  ita  utter  inutility,  in  the  case  of  Malta. 
With  the  exception  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  pablie 
aecretary,  both  of  whom  undoubtedly  abouU  be  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  and  appointed  by  the  Britah 
government,  there  waa  no  civil  oflioe  that  could  be 
of  the  rerooteat  advantage  to  the  ialand  wUdk  wai 
not  already  filled  by  the  nativea  and  the  fonctkweof 
which  none  could  perform  ao  vrell  aa  they.  The  nimh 
her  of  inhabitanta  (he  would  atate)  waa  prodigioai 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  ialand,  though  from 
the  fear  of  the  Moora  one-fourth  of  ita  aur&ce  had 
remained  unpeopled  and  uncultivated.  To  deprive, 
therefore,  the  middle  and  lower  claaaea  of  auch  placea 
aa  they  had  been  accuatomed  to  bold,  vrould  be  crael ; 
while  the  placea  held  by  the  nobility,  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  auch  as  none  but  nativea  could  perfiwm 
the  duties  of.  By  any  innovation  wn  aboald  affitnt 
the  higher  claaaea  and  alienate  the  afiectiona  of  all, 
not  only  without  any  imaginable  advantage  but  widi 
the  certeinty  of  great  Inaa.  Were  Engliahmen  to  be 
employed,  the  aalariea  moat  be  increaeed  four-fold, 
and  would  yet  be  acarcely  worth  acceptance ;  and  in 
higher  officea  auch  aa  thoae  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
judgea,  the  aalariea  muat  be  augmented  more  than 
ten-fold.  For,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  patriotiai 
and  moral  character,  the  Malteae  gentry  aought  then 
placea  aa  honorable  diatinctiona,  which  endeared 
them  to  their  fellow-ooontrymen,  and  at  the  «rnie 
time  rendered  the  yoke  of  the  order  somewhat  lea 
grievoua  and  galling.  With  the  exoeptioQ  of  the 
Malteae  aecretary,  whoae  aituation  waa  one  of  inoe»> 
aant  labor,  and  who  at  the  aame  time  pwforroed  the 
dutiea  of  law  oounaellor  to  the  government,  the  h%h- 
est  salaries  scarcely  exceeded  lOOL  a  3rear,  and  were 
barely  suflicient  to  defray  the  increased  expenaee  of 
the  functionaries  for  an  additional  equipage,  or  one 
^oCmxeimiposingappearaiice.'  Be8ides,itwaiofi»' 
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portance  that  the  peraon  placed  at  the  bead  of  that 
government,  should  be  looked  ap  to  by  the  nativee, 
and  pomen  the  meant  of  diitii^niidiing  and  reward- 
ing those  who  had  been  most  fiiithful  and  lealous  in 
their  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  and  hostile  lo  their 
former  tyrants.  The  number  of  the  employments  to 
be  conferred  would  give  considerable  influence  to 
his  Majesty's  civil  representative*  while  the  trifling 
amount  of  the  emolument  attached  to  each  precluded 
all  temptation  of  abusing  it 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  likewise,  it  is  probable, 
urge  that  the  commercial  adx-antages  of  Malta,  which 
were  most  intelligible  to  the  EUigltsh  public,  and  best 
fitted  to  render  our  retention  of  the  island  popular, 
must  necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth,  though 
finally  they  would  become  great,  and  of  an  extent 
not  to  be  calculated.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
was  highly  desirable,  that  the  possession  should  be, 
and  appear  to  be,  at  least  inexpensive.  After  the 
British  Government  had  made  one  advance  lor  a 
stock  of  corn  sufficient  to  place  the  island  a  year  be- 
Ibre-hand,  the  sum  total  drawn  from  Great  Britain 
need  not  exceed  85.  or  at  most  90,000^  aiwiudly ;  ex- 
cluding of  course  the  expenditure  connected  with  her 
own  military  and  navy,  and  the  repair  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  latter  expense  ought  to  be  much  less 
than  at  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
of  the  laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  softness  and 
admirable  quality  of  the  stone.  Indeed  much  more 
might  safely  be  promised  on  the  assumption,  that  a 
wise  and  generous  system  of  policy  were  adopted  and 
persevered  in.  The  monopoly  of  the  Maltese  corn- 
trade  by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  by  a  strange,  ]ret  valid,  anomaly  in 
the  operations  of  political  economy,  was  ooi  more 
necessary  than  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants.  Tlie 
chief  reason  is,  that  the  produce  of  the  island  itself 
barely  suflices  for  one-fourth  oi  its  inhabitants,  al- 
though fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  part  of 
their  nourishment.  Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta, 
and  its  equi-distance  from  EuriDpe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
gave  it  a  vast  and  unnatural  impotanoe  in  the  pre- 
sent relations  of  the  great  European  powers,  and  im- 
posed on  its  government,  whether  i»tive  or  depend- 
ent, the  necessity  of  considering  the  whole  island  as 
a  single  garrison,  the  provisioning  of  which  could  not 
be  trusted  to  the  casualties  (^ordinary  commeme. 
What  is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  injurious.  Thus 
in  Malta  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  on  an  average 
than  in  Italy  or  the  coost  of  Barbery :  while  a  similar 
interference  with  the  com  trade  in  Sicily  impove^ 
ishes  the  inhabitants  and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  But  the  point  in  question  is  the 
expense  to  Great  Britain.  Whether  the  monopoly  be 
good  or  evil  in  itself,  it  remains  true,  that  in  this  es> 
tablislied  usage,  and  in  the  gradual  enclosure  of  the 
uncultivated  district,  such  resources  exist  as  without 
the  least  oppression  might  render  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  Vallette  independent  of  the  Treasury  at 
home,  finally  taking  upon  itself  even  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications,  and  thus  realize  one  instance  of  an  im- 
portant posseawon  that  cost  the  country  nothing.         I  T\ua  aupRpoMioraa  \^  VoHtvHvt^  ^«jt«^  

Bai  oow  tb0  time  arrived,  which,  thraatenad  Ur\  craiitii^Mk  \J»\!BrtAsk\^%«^JM»i^«^>«A»^^C'^ 


frustrate  the  patriotism  of  the  Maltese  themselves  and 
all  the  lealous  efiforts  of  their  disinterested  friend. 
Soon  after  the  war  had  for  the  first  time  become  in-, 
disputably  just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large  and 
a  miyority  of  independent  senaton,  incapable,  as  it 
might  seem,  of  translating  their  fiuiatical  anti-jacobin- 
ism into  a  well-grounded,  yet  equally  impasswned, 
anti-Gallicanism,  grew  impatient  for  peace,  or  rather 
for  a  name,  under  which  the  most  terrific  of  all  war 
would  be  incessantly  waged  against  us.  Our  coo- 
duct  was  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  weary  tra- 
veller, who  having  proceeded  half  way  on  his  joup> 
ney,  procured  a  short  rest  for  himself  by  getting  up 
behind  a  chaise  which  was  going  the  contrary  road. 
In  the  strange  treaty  of  Amieiis,  in  which  we  neither 
recognized  our  former  relataoDs  with  France  or  with 
the  other  European  powei*,  nor  fonned  any  new 
ones,  the  compromise  concerning  Malta  fonned  tha 
prominent  feature :  and  its  nominal  redelivery  to  the 
Order  of  St  John  was  authorized  in  the  mind  of  the 
people,  by  Lord  Nelson's  opinion  of  its  worthlessoess 
to  Great  Britain  in  a  political  or  naval  view.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  and  one  that  must  often  sadden  a 
reflective  aiKl  philanthropic  mind,  bow  little  SMral 
considerations  weigh  even  with  the  noblest  nations^ 
how  vain  are  the  strongest  appeals  to  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  national  honor,  unless  when  the  pubije 
mind  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  dieer- 
ful  or  vehement  passions,  indignatioo  or  avariciooi 
hope.  In  the  whole  class  of  human  infirmities  there 
is  none,  that  makes  such  loud  appeals  to  pnniemee, 
and  yet  so  frequently  outrages  its  plainest  dictates^ 
as  the  spirit  of  foar.  The  wont  cause  conducted  in 
hope  is  an  overmateh  for  the  noblest  managed  by 
despondence :  in  both  cases  an  unnatural  ooqjunctioii 
that  recalls  the  old  fiible  of  Love  and  Death,  takinc 
each  the  arrows  of  the  other  by  mistake.  Wheo 
islands  that  bad  courted  British  protection  in  relianoa 
upon  British  honor,  are  with  their  inhabitants  and 
prc^etors  abandoned  to  the  resentment  which  we 
bad  tempted  them  to  provoke,  what  wonder,  if  tha 
ofHuion  becomes  general,  that  alike  to  Englaikl  as  to 
France,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  are 
but  the  counters,  with  which  the  bloody  game  qI[  vrar 
is  played :  and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
acknowledged  difilerence  between  the  two  govefo- 
menlB  during  possession,  yet  the  protection  of  Franca 
is  more  desirable  because  it  is  more  likely  to  endura  f 
for  what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Often  both  in 
Sicily  and  Malta  have  I  heard  the  case  of  Minorca 
referred  to,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most 
respectable  gentry  and  merchants  (ix>  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  reHielivery 
of  that 'island  to  Spain)  expiated  in  dungeons  the 
warmth  and  forwardness  of  their  predilectioo  for 
Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  by  some  persons  imagined,  that  Loid 
Nelson  vras  considerably  influenced,  in  his  publio 
declaration  concerning  the  value  of  Malta,  by  minis- 
terial flattery,  and  his  own  sense  of  the  great  service- 
ableness  of  that  opinion  to  the  persons  in  oflice^ 
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ihAken  tf terwmrdt,  if  not  chtngad ;  but  at  that  time 
h»  ipoke  in  strictmt  oorraapoadence  with  hia  eiiating 
ooQvicfions.  He  aaid  no  mora  than  he  had  oAen  pre- 
▼ioiuly  declarad  to  hia  private  friends:  it  was  the 
point  on  which,  after  KNoe  amicable  oontioveny,  hia 
loffdahip  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  **  agreed  to  dif- 
fer.** Though  the  opinion  itself  may  have  loat  ilie 
graateat  part  of  ita  interaat,  and  except  (or  the  hiato* 
nan  ia.  aa  it  were,  auperannuated ;  yet  the  groonda 
and  cauaea  of  it,  aa  fiir  aa  they  aroae  out  of  Lord  Nel- 
aoo'a  particular  character,  and  may,  perhapa  tend  to 
re^nliven  our  recollection  of  a  hero  ao  deeply  and 
juatly  beloved,  will  forever  poaaeaa  an  intereat  of 
tiieir  own.  In  an  eaaay,  loo,  which  purporta  to  be  no 
more  than  a  aeriea  of  aketchea  and  fiagmenla,  the 
reader,  it  ia  hoped,  will  readily  excuae  an  occaaionai 
digreaaion,  and  a  more  desultory  atyle  of  narration 
than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  uf  regular  biogm- 
phy. 

Lord  Nelaon  waa  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him. 
He  looked  at  every  thing,  not  merely  in  its  poaaiUe 
rslationa  to  the  naval  aervice  in  general,  but  in  ita 
immediate  bearings  on  hia  aquadron ;  to  hia  oflkera, 
hii  men,  to  the  particular  ahipa  ihemaelvea,  hia  afiec- 
tiooa  were  aa  atrong  and  ardent  aa  thoae  of  a  lover. 
Hence,  though  hia  temper  waa  oonatitutionally  irrita> 
ble  and  uneven,  yet  never  waa  a  commander  ao  en- 
thuaiaatically  loved  by  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
Captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  youngest  ship-boy.  Hence 
too  the  uneiampled  harmony  which  reigned  in  his 
fleet,  year  after  3rear,  under  dreumstances  that  might 
well  have  undermined  the  patience  of  the  best-bal- 
anced diapoaitions,  much  more  of  men  with  the  im* 
petuoua  character  oi  Britiah  aailon.  Year  after  year, 
the  aame  dull  dutiea  of  a  weariaome  blockade,  of 
doubtful  policy — ^little  if  any  opportunity  of  making 
prixea ;  and  the  few  prixea,  which  accklent  might  throw 
in  the  way,  of  Uttle  or  no  value— and  when  at  laat 
the  occasion  preaented  itaelf  which  would  have  oom- 
penaated  for  all,  then  adiaappointment  aa  audden  and 
unexpected  aa  it  waa  unjuat  and  cruel,  and  the  cup 
daahed  from  their  lipa !— Add  to  theae  triala  the  aenae 
of  enterpriass  checked  by  feebleneaa  and  timidity 
elaewhere,  not  omitting  the  tireaomeneaa  of  the  Med- 
iterranean aea,  sky,  and  climate ;  and  the  uiyarring 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  afiectionate  brotherhood,  which 
linked  together  the  hearta  of  that  whole  aquadron, 
will  appear  not  less  wonderful  to  us  than  admirable 
and  aflfecting.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  of 
commencing  hostilities  against  Spain,  before  any  in- 
telligence was  sent  to  Lord  Nelson,  another  admiral, 
with  two  or  three  ships  of  the  line,  was  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  stationed  before  Cadia,  for  the 
•xpresa  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spaniah  prina. 
The  admiral  deapatched  on  thia  lucrative  aervice 
gave  no  information  to  Lord  Nelaon  of  hia  arrival  in 
the  aame  aea,  and  five  weeka  elapaed  before  hia  lord- 
ship became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  The 
prixes  thus  taken  were  immense.  A  month  or  two 
sufficed  to  enrich  the  commander  and  officen  of  this 
small  and  highly-favored  squadron :  while  to  Nelson 
and  his  fleet  the  sense  of  having  done  their  duty,  and 
Ag  auMCMNMoea  of  the  glorioiM  services  which  they 


had  performed,  were  cooaidered,  it  moat  be  pKHOMd, 
aa  an  abundant  remunemtioo  for  all  their  loib  asd 
long  snflering!  It  was  indeed  an  onexanplsd  oh 
cumstance,  that  a  small  aquadraa  should  be  lent  to 
the  station  which  had  been  long  occupied  by  a  laiga 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  darling  of  the  navy,  and  tbe 
gkxy  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  station  where  ths 
fleet  had  for  yean  been  ivearing  away  in  the  nat 
barren,  repulsive,  and  spiritrtrjring  service,  in  wluch 
the  navy  can  be  employed!  and  that  this  nunar 
squadron  riiould  be  aent  independent  of,  and  witlwat 
any  communication  with  the  commander  of  the  ib^ 
mer  fleet,  for  the  express  and  solitary  purpose  of  iiep> 
ping  between  it  and  the  Spaniah  priies,  and  as  axa 
as  this  short  and  pleasant  aervice  was  performed,  of 
bringing  home  the  unshared  booty  with  all  ponible 
caution  and  despatch.  The  iub&ttmtial  adTsntagei 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  loo  ^nw  a 
nature  for  men  already  revrarded  with  the  giatefol 
aflbctions  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  sdmiri- 
lion  of  the  whole  world !  They  were  to  be  swarded, 
therefore,  on  a  principle  of  compensation  to  a  coai- 
mander  lesa  rich  in  ftime,  and  whose  laurels,  thoogh 
not  scanty,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriant  to  hide 
the  gMen  crown,  which  is  the  appropriate  ornaoieiit 
of  victory  in  the  bkxidless  war  of  commercial  cap- 
ture! Of  all  the  woonda  which  were  ever  inflicted 
on  Nelson's  feelings  (and  there  were  not  a  few,)  thi* 
was  the  deepest !  this  rankled  most!  **  I  had  thought,** 
(said  the  gallant  man,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  fiist 
feelings  of  the  affront) — **  I  foncied — but  nay,  it  mint 
have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream^-yet,  J  conieae  it, 
I  did  iancy,  that  I  had  done  my  country  service  and 
thua  they  uae  me.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  robbed 
me  once  before  of  my  Weat-India  harveai— now  they 
have  taken  away  the  Spaniah — and  under  what  ct^ 
cumatances,  and  with  what  pointed  aggravationi! 
Yet,  if  I  know  my  own  thoughia,  it  ia  not  for  myaelC 
or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I  foel  the  ating 
and  the  diaappointment ;  no !  it  ia  for  my  brave  offi- 
cera !  for  my  ix>ble-minded  frienda  and  comrades— 
auch  a  gallant  aet  of  fellowa !  auch  a  band  of  bn^ 

then !  My  heart  swells  at  the  thought  of  them  !*' 

This  strong  attachment  of  the  heroic  admiral  to  hii 
fleet,  foithfully  repaid  by  an  equal  attachment  on  their 
part  to  their  admiral,  had  no  little  influence  in  at- 
tuning their  hearla  to  each  other ;  and  when  he  died 
it  aeemed  aa  if  ix>  man  waa  a  atranger  to  another:  fcr 
all  were  made  acquointancea  by  the  righta  of  a  eon- 
mon  anguiah.  In  the  fleet  itaelf,  many  a  private 
quarrel  waa  forgotten,  ix>  more  to  be  remembered; 
many,  who  had  been  alienated,  became  once  idms 
good  friends;  yea,  many  a  one  was  reconciled  Id  ha 
very  enemy,  and  loved,  and  (as  it  were)  thanked  hiia, 
for  the  bittemesa  of  hia  grief,  aa  if  it  had  been  an  act 
of  conaolatbn  to  himaelf  in  an  intercourse  of  pri? sia 
sympathy.  The  tidings  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  dsy 
that  I  returned  to  that  city  from  Calabria:  and  never 
can  I  forget  the  sorrow  and  conatemation  that  lay  oa 
every  countenance.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  tinai 
when  I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  viaion.  aeparata  gnwpi 
and  individual  faces  of  the  picture.  Numbanalo|ipad 
and  shook  hands  with  ma,  beoanaa  they  had  aasn  ihi 


THE  FRIEND. 

Min  on  my  chtsk,  tai  'oo^factond,  tbu  I  WM  id   id  ill  |«o1abilil]r  racaire  hii  flnt  mUllignies  of  Hi 
CDgluhiDui;  mnd  Hvenl.'u  tbey  heUl  my  hmndt  -        ~- 

buni,  ihsnwelvo,  iuio  imn.    And  Ibuagh  it  nnj   i 
il  pie— d  and  iflecln]  me,  H  ■ 


r  itae  goodiKB  of  itae  I 

■.at  in  kindnni  in  (pile  oT  prajudic«>  rba  m 

«,  and  eager  to  cany  on  ilt  kiva  and  hor 

la  the  Jife  beyond  life,  that  it  wa>  wliiapend  al 


Nnplei.  that  Lonl  Nelnn  hst  bi 


ic  berore 


a  gnxi  Caiho-  aa  afltr  a  wiera  action  oi 
la  alaunliir  of  the  fictioa  la  llkrwoe  trom  the  eiltenig 
ir  (ha  liHid  and  afiectioDaie    rabiliiy,  of  leaving  tba  h. 


■he  tqiiadiDa  aS  TouloD.  Is- 
aad  of  oommunicaLing  iL  In  what  rpgaidi  dM 
ilitring  and  provlMning  of  (ba  Seat,  aitbar  on  oidt 

■ntenlM  Minorca  »Mad*iniagtoui,noi<ml)>  btim 
■  diitance  (whicb  yel  wu  mflicisnl  to  render  il  at> 


bili^y  am. 


pioua  wiib  oT 
ual  through  all  the  gradationi  of  poan- 
vbability  inlo  a  eonlideni  awinlan  be- 
ifHrmod  by  taundnda.  The  fMlinp  of 
n  «i  ihii  awful  avanl,  have  been  de- 
and  wonhily  by  a  living  poel,  who  haa 
happily  blended  (he  panlon  and  wild  Inniitiona  of 
lyric  wing  with  [he  inell  and  nleranitjr  of  epic  at- 


TKt  r-Mwal  u>r  i 


diflicully,  if  do 
of  Vail 


H«i'<n-<  irth  of 
A  hoir  ood  u»uu 
Thiilrrt  on  Ux  » 


wbich  oftni  laaled  Sot  neaki  logaibar. 
In  all  lb»a  poinli  bia  loidahip'i  otaervalioni  nrara 
perlecUy  juii:  and  il  noil  be  conceded  by  all  par- 

of  MaJu,  that  iu  imponanca.  ai  a  BHtiib  rn^rnirw, 
if  nol  exaggerated  on  Ibe  whole,  waa  UDdoly  magni- 
fied in  aefeiml  inpoilint  paiticutan.  Hiua  Ijxi 
Minio,  in  a  ipeech  deliiend  at  b  county  nMetm( 
and  illarwardi  pabliihed,  affima,  that  luppoaiiig 
(what  DO  one  could  nnaider  aa  unlikely  to  take  plaetQ 
that  Ibe  court  of  Naplea  ahould  be  compelled  lo  Mt 
under  the  inflnenca  of  Fiance,  and  Ihat  the  Barbwj 

of  French  intriguea  or  finm  ibeir  own  caprice  and  in- 

■olenoe,  there  would  not  be  a  aingle  port,  harbor,  bay^ 

creek,  or  nadntaad    in  the  whole  Meditemneaiit 

bom  which  oar  mea«f-war  oould  obtain  ■  aingle  ox 

or  an  bo^e^  of  freah  water :  unleai  Great  Bntain 

retained  pMewioB  of  Malta.     Tbe  noMa  apeakM 

■oWi  ftn  iermi  ml  to  hava  been  aware,  that  under  the  cir^ 

cunMancaa  nippoaed  by  him,  Odema  too  being  ckaed 

agatnal  ui  by  a  Ruaaian  war,  the  iaiand  of  Malta  ifr 

aelf  would  be  do  belter  than  a  vaat  almahouaa  oT 

lUnO  penona,  eicluaive  of  the  Britiab  nUiery,  aU 

'■■  MMTiM^  ihoal  I  "^  '''™'  ""^  •"  "rJ^i^T  nipplied  wiih  com  and 

aact'tn  ihr  baad  |  ■■"  ">**'  '"''<'  Great  Brilaia  or  Ireland.    The  popo- 

Tiamj.  I  lalion  of  Malta  and  Gom  eicaoda  100,000 1  whU* 

SOTHCBYfS«l.,.  BD.)       ib,  food  of  all  kinda  produced  on  the  Iwo  ialaa* 

an  avolocT  Tel    """''<'  iKnly  niii>oe  for  one-iburtb  of  thai  number. 

I  bad  deniRMd   '  ''^  deficit  ■■  procured  by  tbe  growtb  and  apinnlnf 

_, t L!_i. ij  —  1^  auhalilolait 


I  in(radtic«d  this  digr 
have  eitended  ■>  much  : 

IhM  I  mual  once  more  requeal  my  reader  id  eicuaa 
me.  Il  wai  to  be  eipeeied  (I  have  laidl  Ihat  Lord 
NelooD  would  eppreciale  Ihe  iile  of  MalU  from  iu 
relotioni  la  the  Bciiiah  fleet  on  Ibe  Mediterranean 
atalinn.  It  »oa  the  foahion  of  Ihe  day  to  ilyle  Egypl 
the  try  of  India,  and  Malta  Ihe  keg  of  Egypt.    HH- 

only  daidliJ  iia  applicability  in  Ibe  Ibimer  inaiance, 
he  waa  aura  lhat  il  wai  Uaa  in  the  latter.  Egypt 
might  or  might  nal  be  [he  key  of  India  j  but  Maha 
wai  ceruinly  not  the  key  of  Egypt.  Il  naa  not  in- 
tended lo  keep  con>tan[ly  two  diatinft[  fieera  in  thai 
•ea  (  and  the  Urgcal  naval  force  al  Malta  would  not 
euperaede  Ihe  neceiaiiy  of  a  aquadron  off  TouUn. 
MaUa  doea  not  lie  in  Ihe  drreci  courae  from  TouJon 
10  Alaiandria:  and  from  Ihe  nature  of  the  winda 
(taking  one  time  viith  anolher)  Uie  cocnparalJTa 
length  of  the  voyage  to  the  laiier  port  will  he  Ibond 
fiir  leaa  than  a  view  of  ihe  map  would  auggaal,  and  ew 
in  inilh  of  little  pmclical  imporlnnce. 
the  oltjecl  of  the  Knnch  fleet  lo  avoid  Malta  in  its 
p—ngt  lo  Egypl,  Ififl  pDrI«Imiral  al  Vallalte  would 


^hich  com  could  d 

vould  produce  but  a  amall  proportioa  of  the  quaaliljr 
ihich  the  coIIdd  niaed  en  tbe  aame  liekla  and  apoit* 
110  thread,  eoaUea  [ha  Maltaae  to  purcbaae,  not  ID 
iBoIion  that  Ihe  aubalitulion  of  grain  Ibr  cooon 
lould  leave  half  of  Ibe  inhabitania  without  eniplof. 
lenl.  Aa  to  live  alock.  it  ia  quita  out  of  tha  qui^ 
on,  if  we  eicept  the  pip  and  goata,  which  perfetm 
ie  ofBce  of  aravengen  in  Ihe  atreeta  of  VallatW 
nd  the  IDwua  on  the  olhcr  aide  of  Ihe  PoiId  Grand* 
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•dd,  that  dorioff  the  pbgne  at  Gibnltar.  Lonl  Net- 
too  himnlf  acknowledged  that  he  hegao  lo  lee  tbi 
poMcwion  of  Malta  in  a  diflerent  light 

Sir  Aieiander  Ball  looked  forward  to  future  cofr 
tingenctea  ai  likely  to  increaw  the  value  of  Miiia  to 
Great  Britain.    He  fbreoaw  that  the  whole  uf  Italy 


Agaimt  these  argnnenti  Sir  A.  Ball  placed  the  fol- 
lowing ooneideratiom.  It  had  been  kng  hie  convic- 
tion,  that  the  Mediterranean  aquadron  ■hoold  be  sup> 
plied  by  r^ular  ■tore-ahipe,  the  eole  basineft  of 
which  ehoald  be  that  of  camera  ibr  the  fleeL  Thia 
he  recommended  aa  by  far  the  moat  economic  plan, 
in  the  firrt  inatance.  Secondly,  bejrnnd  any  other  it  would  become  a  French  province,  and  be  knew  thai 
would  aecore  a  ayatem  and  regularity  in  the  arrival .  the  French  government  had  been  long  intrif oing  oa 
of  auppliea.  And,  laatly,  it  would  conduce  to  the  dia>  the  coaat  of  Barbery.  'Hie  Dey  of  Algiem  hsi  be- 
dpline  of  the  navy,  and  prevent  both  ahipa  and  atJR-  lieved  to  have  accumulated  a  treaaure  of  fiAeeo  mil- 
oera  from  being  out  of  the  way  on  any  sudden  emer* ;  liooa  aterling,  and  Buonaparte  had  actually  daped 
genre.  If  thk  ayatem  were  introduced,  the  objectiona  :  him  into  a  treaty,  by  which  the  French  were  to  be 
to  Malta,  from  ita  great  diatance,  dec.  would  have  |  permitted  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  very  apot  where  the 
little  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objectiona  to  ancient  Hippo  atood,  the  choioe  between  which  and 
Minorca  he  deemed  irremovable.  The  aaroe  diaad- 1  the  Helleapont  as  the  aile  of  New  Rome,  is  said  lo 
rantagea  which  attended  the  geuing  out  of  the  bar- .  have  perplexed  the  judgment  of  C«>nstaatiDe.  To 
bor  of  Vallette.  applied  to  veaaela  getting  into  Port .  thia  he  added  an  additional  point  of  connection  with 


Mahon ;  but  while  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thouaand  ,  Ruaaia,  by  meana  of  Odeaaa.  and  on  the  suppueiika 
Britiah  troopa  might  be  aafely  entruated  with  the  pre-  I  of  a  war  in  the  Baltic  a  atill  more  intereeting  rela* 
aervation  uf  Malta,  the  troopa  for  the  defence  of  ;  tion  to  Turkey,  and  the   Morea,  and  the  Greek 


Minorca  muot  ever  be  in  proportion  to  thoae  which 
the  enemy  may  be  auppoaed  likely  to  aeixl  againat  it 
It  ia  ao  little  fiivored  by  nature  or  by  art,  that  the  poa- 
aeaaora  atood  merely  on  the  level  with  the  invaders. 
Ceteria  paribua,  if  there  12,000  of  the  enemy  laiKled, 
there  muat  be  an  equal  number  to  repel  them ;  nor 
could  the  garriaon,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  apared  for 
any  audden  emergence  widwut  riak  of  loaing  the 
ialand.    Previooaly  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the 
moat  eameat  repreaentationa  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernor and  commander  at  Minorca,  by  the  Britiah 
admiral,  who  oflered  to  take  on  himaelf  the  whole 
reaponaibility  of  the  meaaure,  if  he  would  permit  the 
troopa  at  Minorca  to  join  our  alliea.    The  governor 
felt  himaelf  compelled  to  refuae  hia  aaaent    Doubl- 
leaa  he  acted  wiaely,  for  reaponaibility  ia  not  tranafer* 
able.    The  fact  ia  introduced  in  proof  of  the  defence- 
leaa  atato  of  Minorca,  and  ita  conatant  liability  to  at- 
tack.   If  the  Auatrian  army  had  atood  in  the  aame 
rebtion  to  eight  or  nine  thouaand  Britiah  aoldieia  at 
Malta,  a  aingle  regiment  would  have  precluded  ail 
alarma,  oa  to  the  ialand  itaelf^  and  the  remainder  have 
perhapa  changed   the  deatiny  of  Europe.     What 
might  not,  almoat  I  would  aay,  what  aavaC  not  eight 
thouaand  Britona  have  accompliahed  at  the  batde  of 
MorHigo,  nicely  poised  oa  the  fortimea  of  the  twn  ar^ 
miea  are  now  known  to  have  been  f    Minorca  too  m 
alone  useful  or  deaicable  during  a  war,  and  oo  the 
anppoaition  of  a  fleet  offToulon.    Theadvantageaof 
Malta  are  permanent  and  national.    Aa  a  second 
Gibraltar,  it  muat  tend  to  aecure  Gibraltar  itwlf ;  for 
if  by  the  loaa  of  that  one  place  we  could  be  excluded 
fiom  the  Mediterranean,  it  ia  dOicult   to  aay  what 
aacrificea  of  blood  and  treoaure  the  enemy  would 
deem  too  high  a  price  for  ita  conqueat    Whatever 
Malta  may  or  may  not  be  reapecting  £gypt,  ita  high 
importance  to  the  independence  of  Sicily  cannot  be 
doubted,  or  its  advantagea,  aa  a  central  atation,  for 
any  portion  of  our  diapoaable  force.    Neither  ia  the 
influence  which  it  will  enable  ua  to  exert  on  the 
Buimry  powen,  to  be  wholly  neglecled.  \  «kn2i\  oiA^ 


udanda. — It  liaa  been  repeatedly  signified  tu  the  Bri- 
tish government,  that  from  the  Morea  and  the  cuui>- 
triea  adjacent,  a  conaiderable  supply  of  ship-timber 
and  naval  atorea  might  be  obtained,  such  as  would  at 
least  greatly  leaaen  the  preaaure  of  a  Russian  war. 
The  agents  of  France  were  in  full  activity  in  the 
Morea  aiKl  the  Greek  islands,  the  poaacssion  of  which, 
by  that  government,  would  augment  the  naval  re- 
aourcea  of  the  French  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are 
aware,  who  have  not  made  the  preaent  state  of  com- 
merce of  the  Greeka.  an  object  of  particular  atten- 
tion. In  abort,  if  the  poaaeaaion  of  Malta  were  ad- 
vantageoua  to  England  aolely  aa  a  convenient  watch- 
tower,  aa  a  centre  of  intelligence,  iu  importance 
would  be  undeniable. 

Although  theae  aoggeationa  did  not  prevent  the 
aigning  away  of  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiena,  they 
doubtless  were  not  without  efl^t,  when  the  ambitioa 
of  Buonaparte  had  given  a  full  and  final  answer  to 
the  grand  question:  can  we  remain  in  peace  with 
France  ?  I  have  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  baffled  by  exposing  an  insidious  pro- 
posal of  the  French  government,  during  the  negoti- 
ationa  that  preceded  the  re-commencement  of  the 
war — that  the  fortificationa  of  Malta  should  be  en- 
tirely dismantled,  and  the  island  left  to  its  inhshii- 
ants.  Without  dwelling  on  the  obvious  inhumanity 
and  flagitious  ii\justice  of  exposing  the  Maltese  to 
certain  pillage  and  shivery,  from  their  old  and  invele' 
rate  enemies,  the  Moors,  he  showed  that  the  plaa 
would  promote  the  intereata  of  Buonaparte  even  more 
than  hia  actual  poaaeaaion  of  the  iaianda.  which  France 
had  no  poaaible  intereat  in  deairing,  except  as  the 
meana  of  kee^nng  it  out  of  the  handa  of  Great  Britain. 

But  Sir  Alexander  Ball  ia  no  more.  The  writer 
atill  dinga  to  the  hope,  that  he  may  yet  be  enabled  to 
record  hia  good  deeda  more  fully  and  regularly ;  that 
then,  with  a  aenae  of  comfort  not  without  a  subdued 
exultation,  he  may  raise  heavenward  from  h»  hon- 
ored tomb  the  glistening  eye  of  an  humble,  bat  ever 
%;ca!(aful  Friend. 
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